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PERTUSSIS. 


SS in’ Medicine, popularly termed the fink- 
A cough, kin-cough, chin-cough, and hooping or whooping- 
cough, isa violent convulfive cough, occurring but once 
during life, and therefore chiefly affecting children, and pro- 
pagated by a {pecifie contagion. 

Different opinions have been entertained refpecting the 
origin of thefe names, which are of popular invention, for 
it would appear, that the difeafe was familiarly known to the 
vulgar {like many others), before any clear account was 
given of it by medical writers. "The term qwhooping-cough, 
indeed, is obyioufly taken from the:peculiar found which is 
produced during the fit of coughing, in drawing in the 
breath, and which is commonly called a whoop. The term 
chin-cough Dr. Johnfon was difpofed to derive from the 
Dutch word kinckin, which fignities to pant ; but this is pro- 
bably a miftake. The word gine is An a provincial term, 
ufed in the north, as fynonimous with ft or paroxy/m ; 
whence in Scotland they fpeak of a kink of laughing, a 
kink of crying, &c. as well as of a kink of coughing. oe 
Dr. Watt’s Treatife on Chin-cough, p. 18.) The term éing- 
cough, therefore, very appropriately expreffes a fpecies of 
cough, which is principally diftinguifhed by its violent firs 

or paroxyfins. Kin-cough and chin-cough are apparently ‘the 
fame word ; abbreviated; in the former inftance, by drop- 
_ Ping the final £; and foftened by the fouthern diale&t, in the 
latter, in the fame manner as 4iré is foftened into church. 
- Among medical writers in Latin, the difeafe has been de- 
fignated by a variety of names. Sydenham appears to have 
given it the appellation of Pertujis, which was adopted by 
Dr. Cullen, and has become the nofological term. By 
Willis, Hoffmann, and others, it has been called Tu/fis con~ 
vulfiva, ferina, clangofa, fuffocativa, puerilis, &c., all which 
epithets refer to fome circumftance fuppofed to be peculiar 
to the difeafe. By the French, it is called /a cogueluche. 
Vou. XXVIT. 
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This difeafe ufually commences with the ordinary fymp- 
toms of a catarrh arifing from cold, and commonly retains 
this charaGter for the {pace of a fortnight or more. In 
fome inftances, indeed, although evidently originating from the 
contagion of chin-cough, it has never put on any other form 
than that of a common catarrh. This, however, is a rare 
occurrence: for, in general, about the end of the fecond, 
or beginning of the third week, the fymptoms undergo a 
remarkable change, and the difeafe exhibits its peculiar and 
charaéteriftic fymptoms, a convulfive cough. This is a 
cough in which the expirations are made with extraordinary 
rapidity and violence, and fo long and frequently repeated, 
that the whole air feems to be expelled from the lungs, and 
the patient appears to be in danger of fuffocation.. At 
length a full and violent infpiration is neceflarily made for 
his relief, which, from the unufual velocity with which the 
air rufhes in, produces the peculiar found, or qwhoop, which 
refembles the crowing of a cock, or the rapid paflage of dir 
through a brazen tube. After this fonorous intpiration, the 
eonvulfive coughing and expirations are again renewed, and 
followed by another <v4oop: and thus the alternate actions 
go on, until a quantity of mucus is thrown up from the 
lungs, or the contents of the ftomach are ejected by vomit- 
ing. Either of thefe evacuations commonly puts an end to 
the coughing, and the patient remains free from it for fome 
time after. The duration of the paroxy{m and the relief 
obtained are very different in different initances. Frequently 
expeétoration or vomiting takes place| after the fecond 
coughing, and terminates the fit; but fometimes this hap- 
pens only after feveral alternate coughings and whoopings: 
and in very fevere cafes, the paroxyim ends in the complete 
exhautftion ‘of the patient, without any difcharge whatever. 

The fits of coughing return ‘at yarious intervals, rarely 


obferving any exact period. They happen feveral times at 
5 the 
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the courfe of the day, and more frequently in the courfe of 
the night. In general they come on without any obvious 
caufe; but they are alfo brought on fooner and more violent- 
ly by various fources of irritation, as by confiderable bodily 
exertion, fuch as running, or even laughing, turning from 
fide to fide in bed, diftending the ftomach by food, or irri- 
tating it by fuch as is indigeftible, {wallowing food or 
drink, &c. Fretting and exciting the patient to anger, 
efpecially if it produce crying, commonly brings on the fit. 
Though the paroxy{ms come on fuddenly, the patient has 
commonly fome warning, which excites his alarm; and to 
avoid the violent and painful concuffion which the coughing 
occafions to the whole body, he fometimes throws himfelf 
on the ground, or clings faft to any thing that is near him, 
or demands to be held faft by any perfon that he can come 
at, and will even run acrofs the room for that purpofe, 
with terror and fupplication expreffed in his countenance. 
Even when the patient is lying in bed, it feems to give him 
a fort of relief to have his back and head fupported. When 
the fit is over, if it has been fevere, he breathes faft and 
feems to be fatigued for a fhort time ; but in ordinary cafes 
very little of this appears; and children are commonly fo 
entirely relieved, that they immediately return to their play, 
as if nothing had happened. If the fit of coughing ends 
in vomiting up the contents of the ftomach, the patient is 
commonly immediately after feized with an irrefiftible cray- 
ing for food, which he fwallows greedily. 

At the commencement of the difeafe, there is fometimes 
very little expeétoration, and that of a thin mucus only ; 
and while this continues to be the cafe, the fits of coughing 
are more violent, and continue much longer : but commonly 
the expeétoration foon becomes confiderable, and a very 
thick mucus, often in great quantity, is thrown up; and 
as this is more readily expeétorated, the fits of coughing 
are of fhorter duration. If the fits are violent and long con- 
tinued, they neceflarily interrupt the free tranfmiflion of the 
blood through the lungs, and confequently alfo the free 
return of blood from the veflels of the head. This gives 
rife to that turgefcence and fuffufion of the face, which 
commonly attend the fit of coughing, and feems to occafion 
alfo thofe eruptions of blood from the nofe, and even 
from the eyes and ears, which fometimes happen in this 
difeafe. 

Sydenham fpeaks of the whooping-cough as unconnected 
with fever; and Dr. Cullen does not feem to have confi- 
dered fever as an effential part of the difeafe, fince he has 
not placed it among the Pyrexie, in his nofology.. Never- 
thelefs, this able obferver remarks, ‘* though Sydenham 
had feldom obferved it, we have found the difeafe very fre- 
quently accompanied with pyrexia, fometimes from the very 
beginning, but more frequently only after the difeafe had 
continued for fome time. When it does accompany the dif- 
eafe, we have not found it appearing under any regular in- 
termittent form. It is conftantly in fome degree prefent ; 
but with evident exacerbations towards evening, continuing 
till next morning.’? (Firft Lines, parag. meeccx.) Dr. 
Watt obferves, upon this point, ‘‘ as far as my experience 
goes, I am difpofed to believe, that, even in the mildeit 
cafes, as long as the kinks (paroxyfms) continue, there 
is always fome part of the day when the prefence of fever 
can be detected. It may be fo flight as hardly to deferve 
notice ; but ftill, to an attentive obferver, who has oppor- 
tunities of fecing the patient day and night, it is abundantly 
obvious. J have remarked it even in thofe favourable cafes, 
where the appetite continued good, and where the patients 
feemed to fuffer little or nothing in their general health.’ 
Treatife on Chin-cough, p. 50, 


In almoft every cafe of the difeafe, the breathing is more 
or lefs affe€ted. Frequently there is a difficulty of breathing, 
not only immediately before and after the fits of coughing, 
but conftantly prefent. Even in’the mildeft cafes, the pa- 
tient is fooner out of breath than ufual; and in the more 
fevere, he pants on the leaft exertion, as if he had run a race, 
or performed fome feat of bodily ftrength. 

The courfe and event of this difeafe are very uncertain. 
In the mildeft form, in which it appears, it commonly con- 
tinues from one to three months; and, in the more fevere, 
confiderably*longer. Even after it has nearly or wholly 
ceafed, an accidental expofure to cold occafions a return of 
the difeafe. When it proves fatal in very young children, 
Dr. Watt affirms, it is generally by inducing {uffocation, 


‘convulfions, or by bringing on fuch a ftate of debility, that 


the patient feems to expire from pure exhauftion. But, in 

children fomewhat farther advanced in age, the fymptoms of 

pneumonic inflammation, though fometimes of a flow and 

obfcure chara¢ter, more generally enfue. Dr. Cullen ftates 

that he had hardly ever feen an inftance of fatal chincough, 

in which a confiderable degree of pyrexia and dyfpnza had ; 
not been for fome time atkauithy prefent. In faé, it would 

appear that the difeafe commonly proves fatal; in confe- 

quence of inflammation fupervening in the bronchial cells and 

tubes, conftituting a fort of peripneumonia notha, by which 

thefe air-paflages are choaked =p, a copious excretion of 

mucus taking place, beyond the powers of the conftitution 

to expel. In feveral inftances, in which the ftate of the 

lungs was afcertained by difleétion after death, the moft re- 

markable phenomena that prefented themfelves, were, an 

inflamed condition of the trachea and bronchia, particu- 

larly of the latter, and an almoft entire plugging up of the 

bronchial paflages with a ferous, or mucous fluid, inter-. 
{perfed with flakes of afemi-purulent matter. See Watt, 

on Chincough, p. 123. 

From thefe confiderations, the following circumftances 
have been pointed out, as affording the means of prognofti- 
cating the favourable or unfavourable event of the ‘Eleaf 
The younger the fubje¢t, the more dangerous the diforder ; 
fo that a large majority of thofe who die from its attacks are 
obferved to be under two years of age. The converfe of 
this is alfo true, the older children are, they are the more fe- 
cure againft an unhappy event, provided they be of found 
conftitution. Children born of phthifical and afthmatie pa- 
rents, are moft liable to fuffer from the violence of the 
difeafe. 

When the difeafe begins in the form of a fevere catarrh, 
and is attended with difficult breathing, and with little ex. 
pectoration, it often proves fatal, without afluming the cha~ 
racter of whooping-cough ; that is to fay, the inflammation 
is fo rapid and extenfive as to terminate life, before the ufual 
courfe of whooping-cough is run; but, in the majority of 
cafes, the occurrence of the convulfive cough and whoop- 
ing, bringing on at the fame time a more free expectoration, 

enerally removes the danger. 

When the difeafe is fully formed, if the fits are neither 
frequent nor violent, the expectoration moderate, and the 
patient, during the intervals of the fits, is eafy, retains his 
appetite, fleeps well, and is without fever or difficulty of 
breathing, the difeafe muft be confidered as free from dan- 
ger; and thefe circumftances becoming daily more fayour~ 
able, it very foon fpontaneoufly terminates. But an exe 
pectoration, either very fcanty or very copious, is attended 
with danger, efpecially if the latter is accompanied with 
great difficulty of breathing. The danger of the difeafe in 

eneral, indeed, may be faid to be in proportion to the 
Pree and difficulty of breathing attending it, which imply 
the 
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the degree of inflammatory aétion going on in the cheft ; 
fometimes, though very rarely, the danger arifes from the 
violence of the fits of coughing, which may be fuch as to oc~ 
cafion apoplexy, epilepfy, or immediate fuffocation. When 
the difeafe attacks perfons under a ftate of great debility, it 
has very often an unhappy event. f 
On the contrary, thofe cafes in which the fits terminate by 
vomiting, and are immediately followed by a craving for food, 
are generally without danger. A moderate hemorrhage 
from the nofe often proves falutary ; but very large hemor- 
rhages are generally very hurtful. Cullen, Firft Lines, 
1413. 
5 Gat acint of Pertuffis.—The cure of whooping-cough has 
always been confidered as difficult ; for in its mildeft form, it 
will run through its courfe without any interruption or ab- 
breviation from medicine, no antidote to its fpecific conta- 

ion being known ; and in its more violent and dangerous 
thape, its fymptoms are not eafily mitigated by the aétive 
meafures, which are generally remedial in violent affections 
of the chet arifing from other caufes. From this confider- 
ation, however, it will follow, that in thofe cafes in which 
the fymptoms are mild, and the difeafe appears to proceed 
without any untoward tendency, very little medical inter- 
ference is neceflary. When the‘difeafe has continued a 
confiderable length of time, it feems that in this, as in other 
contagious maladies, the contagion ceafes to aét, and that 
then the complaint is prolonged, after the manner of con- 
vulfive difeafes in general, by the power of habit alone. 
From this view of the matter, it will appear that when 
more violent fymptoms demand the application of remedies, 
the practice mutt be directed to different purpofes according 
to the period of the difeafe. In the early {tages of the 
cough, the remedies to be employed muft be fuch as ob- 
viate the violent effeéts of the diforder, and its fatal ten- 
dency ; but after it has been of fome continuance, and the 
fevere and urgent fymptoms are abfent, the only medicines 
to be advifed, are thofe which may interrupt its courfe, and 
break the habit of recurrence, and thus anticipate its {pon- 
taneous ceflation. 

The moft urgent and dangerous fymptoms are thofe which 
indicate the occurrence of inflammation, whether it be feated 
in the mucous membrane lining the trachea and air-paflages, 
or in the fubftance of the lungs, conftituting a true perip- 
neumony. In proportion, therefore, as the dyfpnea and 
fever are fevere, and as the patient is ftrong and plethoric, it 
becomes neceflary to employ 4lood-letting, and even to repeat 
it according te the urgency of the circumftances. Even 
in more delicate and younger children, fome evacuation may 
be neceflary by means of the lancet, in the commencement 
of the difeafe ; and local bleeding, by leeches applied to the 
wcheft, may be reforted to, where general blood-letting is 
deemed inadmiffible. The difficulty of the tranfmiflion of 
blood through the lungs fhould be watched, and early at- 
tacked by this efficient remedy, or the difeafe will often 
baffle all the fubfequent efforts that can be made. 

The next moft important mode of diminifhing irritation, 
and an inflammatory tendency, efpecially in children, is the 
exhibition of purgatives. Every practitioner mutt have ob- 
ferved the almoft conftant derangement of the excretions of 
the bowels, under any acute difeafe in children, but more 
efpecially under thofe affe€ting the lungs, and the relief ob- 
tained, even in refpeét to the original diforder, by regu- 
lating the alvine difcharges. It is important, therefore, when 
the difeafe affumes an inflammatory type, to keep up a con- 
ftant free flate of the bowels from the firft, by the repeated 
afe of laxatives, efpecially of thofe which contain a portion 


of calomel, According to the ftate of actual conitipation, 


or of mere derangement of the excretions, the purgatives 
will be ufed more actively at intervals, or more conftantly ip 
{maller dofes. 

Of all other remedies, emetics appear to be among the 
moft ufeful in this difeafe. For they not only tend to de- 
termine the fluids to the furface, and {till more effeGtually to 
relieve the lungs by promoting its fecretions, but they tend 
to interrupt the recurrence of the fpafmodie affetions, and 
alfo to relieve the ftomach and bowels from their vitiated con- 
tents. Perhaps the kind of emetic adminiftered is not of fo 
much importance to be confidered, as fome writers have 
contended, The antimonial preparations, and thofe of ipe- 
cacuanha, afford a fufficient number for our choice, and the 
milder or more aétive will be chofen, according to the ur- 
gency of the cafe, and the vigour of the patient. 

As a fecondary expedient, with a view to obviate or re- 
moye inflammatory determination to the lungs, when it occurs 
in this difeafe, the application of d4/ers is often beneficially 
reforted to; and it may be advifable to repeat the applica- 
tion feveral times, where the inflammatory tendency con- 
tinues to prevail, after the more ative meafures have been 
carried to the extent which circumftances admit of, or where 
the debility of the patient interdicts blood-letting altogether. 
The blifters fhould be applied to the cheft, and not to dif- 
tant parts. They do not, however, appear to aét fo bene- 
ficially in the relief of the pain and dy{pnza attending this 
difeafe, as in ordinary cafes of catarrhal cough; and ought 
not to be relied on, where the inflammatory congettion in 
the lungs is confiderable. They are moft beneficial, when 
this inflammatory condition has been already partly fubdued 
by the more active evacuations. Jfues have been recom- 
mended by fome practitioners ; but their operation mutt be 
too flow to be depended upon in the acute ftages of the dif- 
eafe ; and they can only be indicated, therefore, where the 
difeafe has ultimately afflumed a chronic form, or fome 
phthifical fymptoms have fupervened, with confiderable 
local pain. 

Thefe methods of treatment, together with the exhibition 
of light diaphoretic medicines, and the ufe of a cooling diet, 
are adapted to the early ftages of whooping-cough, where 
the ufual urgent fymptoms occur, and are calculated to ob- 
viate its fatal tendency, and to put it intoa fafe train. But in 
the after-tages, when the operation of the contagion may 
be fuppofed to have ceafed, and the convulfive cough to be 
continued through the influence of habit, a different indica- 
tion arifes, and different remedies are to be employed. ‘That 
the power of habit contributes to keep up the difeafe, after 
the influence of the contagion has declined, is to be‘inferred 
from thefe circumitances, viz. that the fymptoms have dif- 
appeared, like other nervous fymptoms, in confequence of 
the impreffion of terror, or other {trong emotions of the 
mind; that any confiderable change in the itate of the fyf- 
tem, fuch as the occurrence of {mall-pox, has alfo cured it ; 
and that it has yielded to antifpafmodic and tonic medicines : 
none of whieh agents can be fuppofed to have the power 
either of correcting or expelling a morbific matter from the 
conttitution, but which are evidently fuited to change the 
ftate and habits of the nervous fyitem. It might perhaps, 
indeed, be alleged, that when the contagion is extinguifhed, 
it implies that the violence and danger of the difeafe are over, 
and confequently that the difeafe will foon fpontaneoufly 
ceafe. This fuppofition, however, is contradi@ted by ex- 
perience; as the difeafe, like many other convulfive and 
{pafmodic affections, may continue for a long time by the 
power of habit alone, and the repetition of the paroxy{fms 
may be produétive of hurtful effe&ts, and more efpecially as 
their violence and injurious influence may be much aggra- 
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vated by various external caufes, that may be accidentally 
applied. 

Phe indication, therefore, of breaking the habit of recur- 
rence is proper to be attended to ; and it is principally to be 
fulfilled by thofe means which leffen irritability local or 
general, and give tone to the fyftem at large; in other 
words, by he be and tonics. 

The mott effectual means of allaying irritability are found 
in the narcotic antifpafmodics, fuch as opium, henbane, and 
hemlock, in their various preparations ; and the moft power- 
ful of thefe is opium. This medicine requires confiderable 
caution, however, in its adminiftration. ‘ If very liberally 
employed,”’ to ufe the words of Dr. Watt, “ it fupprefles 
the cough, allows the mucus to accumulate, obftructs the 
breathing, increafes the fever, and in fact aggravates every 
fymptom of the difeafe. This is {till more particularly the 
cafe, if previous evacuations have been neglected. Where 
the bowels are already in a loaded and torpid ftate, opiates 
invariably do harm. Some practitioners have fuppofed, that 
they may be given in fuch fmall dofes as to compofe the 
nervous fyftem, and yet not interfere with the operation of 
other remedies. If this can be done, the prattice is lefs ob- 
jetionable.”? It is only in fmall dofes that opiates can be 
adminiftered, even in the later ftages of whooping-cough, 
on account of this aftringing and fupprefling power over the 
difcharges. On this account, perhaps, the conium or hyo/cy- 
amus ave preferable remedies. They are more gently ano- 
dyne, and have no aftringency, and therefore interfere little 
with the fecretion of mucus, and perhaps not at all with the 
alvine fecretions. The conium, or hemlock, has been ex- 
tolled by Dr. Butter as almoft a fpecific in this difeafe ; and 
from our own experience, we can fpeak favourably of its in- 
fluence, when the inflammatory {tage of the diforder is pat. 
The hyofcyamus is likewife Rencl-ciak under the fame cir- 
cumi{tances. The digitalis, or fox-glove, from its power in 
moderating vafcular action, and thus of reftraining exceflive 
fecretion, as well as of ating upon the urinary difcharge, 
might be expeéted to be ferviceable in this difeafe ; and ex- 
perience feems to have proved its utility. 

The more ftimulant. antifpafmodics, fuch as affafatida, 
caftor, mufk, vil of amber, camphor, &c. have alfo been re- 
commended by feveral pra¢titioners for the relief of whoop- 
ing-cough. The evidence, however, which the fubfequent 
obfervation of cautious phyficians has obtained, is by no 
means fayourable to the efficacy of thefe medicines ; and if 
there is any tendency to fever, or congeftion about the 
lungs, the influence which they do exert muft prove ha- 
zardous, if not always injurious. 

But thefe {timulants have been frequently applied exter- 
nally, fince the time of Hoffmann, in liniments and embroca- 
tions ; and they are popularly employed, in various empirical 
noltrums, in the fame manner. The oils of turpentine, am- 
ber, thyme, nutmeg, &c. with foap, camphor, the com- 
pound {pirit of ammonia, tinéture of opium, of cantharides, 
&c, the juice of garlic, liniments of tartrite of antimony, and 
various other irritants, have been employed, feparately and 
combined, being rubbed into the cheft, and on the back in 
the courfe of the {pine, and even on the feet, by continued 
hut moderate friétion. This mode of ufing antifpafmodics 
is certainly productive of beneficial effeéts; and thefe may 
be produced in two ways, namely, by the aétual abforption 
of the fubftance fo applied to the {kin, or by the mere {timu- 
lation of the furface, which thus occafions a fort of counter- 
irritation.» Opiate liniments unqueftionably operate in the 
former manner, and produce fimilar effeéts, though in a 
{maller degrees with opiates taken by the mouth. They 
relieve the difficulty of breathing, and diminifh the cough, 
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and difpofe the patient to reft, and therefore have been 

deemed by fome writers the fafeft form in which opium can 

be employed. It is probably, however, in the fecond mode 

only that the majority of embrocations and liniments operate ; 

and accordingly it will generally be found, that they are 

productive of the greateft relief, when they excite fome de- 
ee of rednefs or eruption on the fkin. ; 

The adminiftration of tonics, and efpecially of the Peruvian 
bark, has been much extolled by Dr. Cullen, as the moft 
effetual mode of curing the difeafe in its fecond ftage, when 
the fever had difappeared. This remedy may doubtlefs be 
reforted to with advantage, towards the conclufion of the 
difeafe, when all the inflammatory fymptoms have been 
previoufly fubdued by other means, or where they have 
been naturally very mild, and have {pontaneoufly fubfided. 
But in other circumftances, the bark is not only a doubtful, 
but a dangerous remedy. 

It was perhaps originally with the view of interrupting . 
the force of habit, that a confiderable change in the fituation 
and manner of life was fuggeited as a remedy for whooping- 
cough, and efpecially a change of air, which has been very 
generally deemed the moit effectual remedy in the advanced 
itages of the difeafe. So ftrong, indeed, has this impreflion 
been made upon the public, that it has been generally be- 
lieved, that any change of air, even from a better to a worfey 
is beneficial. This, however, feems improbable; and the 
fa&t perhaps is as Dr. Watt has itated it. It no doubt 
frequently happens,”’ fays that intelligent writer, * that a 
child is better en being taken from one place to another, 
even when the air in the latter place is fuppofed to be worfe 
than the former. Here, however, I fhould be difpofed to 
attribute the good effects, not to coming into a more impure 
atmofphere, but to the child’s.deing abroad, any atmofphere’ 
being better than confinement ‘to the houfe.”? (Loe. cit. 
p- 222.) In fummer, or when the temperature is mild and 
dry, the fymptoms of whooping-cough, even in the early 
itage, appear to be alleviated by expofure to the open air, 
and to be aggravated when the patient returns into the houfe : 
but this alleviation only takes place, when it is unaccom~ 
panied by a€tual pneumonic inflammation, when the pulfé is 
neither {trong, nor full, nor frequent, when the cough is not 
very violent, when there is no pain of the cheft, and, above 
all, when there is no oppreflion of the breathing. Under 
the prefence of thefe fymptoms, fuch expofure is extremely 
deleterious. Towards the conclufion of the difeafe, tra- 
velling, or other conftant exercife in the open air, as in other 
cafes of convalefcence from coughs, 1s doubtlefs one of the 
moit effectual remedies. that can be reforted to. 

PERU, in Geography, a viceroyalty of South America, 
the limits of which have been greatly reftriéted during the 
courfe of the laft century ; forin the year 1718 the pro-* 
vinces of Quito in the north, as far as the river Tumbez,’ 
were annexed to the viceroyalty of New Granada; and in’ 
1778, feveral opulent provinces in the fouth of Peru were 
annexed to the new viceroyalty of La Plata. Modern 
Peru, therefore, according to the ftatement of Mr. Pin- 
kerton, extends N. and S. from the river Tumbez to the 
chain of Vilcanota, being, by the computation of Eftalla, » 
289 geographical leagues ; but along the coaft to the myer 
Loa, the length may be 423 leagues; its medial breadth ® 
may be about 80 leagues ; {o that its whole content may be» 
eftimated at 33,63@{quare leagues. By the map of LaCruz, ' 
the fouthern extremity of the chain of, Vilcanota 1s 15°, and 
the river Tumbez in 3° 30', both S. lat. ; and the difference, © 
being 11° 30', will give 690 geographical miles; but” 
that long {trip, called the province oF. Arica, extending to 
the river Loa 21° 15', the nominal length will be ie = 
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by about 6° 15’, or 375 geographical miles. b vice- 
royalty of Peru borders, towards the N., on that¥ New 
Granada; on the N.E. with the Pampa del Sachento ; 
on the E. with the favage nations of the Pajonal, \ich is 
a valt-fteppe, covered with {tony grafs, whence its naj; and 
on the S.E. with the viceroyalty of- Buenos Ayresjhich 
embraces the province and defert of Atacama, fmerly 
the boundary between Peru and Chili. But if Fu ex- 
tends eaftwards fo as to include Colonna, or the ld of 
the Miffions, which depend on the viceroy, it wilthus 
reach to the Portuguefe frontier. 

Before we farther defcribe this viceroyalty geograplally, 
we hall introduce a brief account of its hiftory. The ft in- 
telligence which any European received concerning thispun- 
try, was communicated to Vafco Nugnez de Balboa, gyer- 
nor of a fmall Spanifh colony at Santa Maria, in Darig in 
the year 1512; and he flattering himfelf with fanguineleas 
of the wealth it would afford from the vague defcriptiorhat 
was given of it, prepared to make a voyage in fearch ait. 
But being fuperfeded in the government af Dakin by Peéa- 
rias Davila, who was appointed by Ferdinand of Spattto 
fucceed him, he was difappointed in the accomplifhmentof 
the fchemes which he had proje¢ted ; and it was refervedpr 
Francifco Pizarro to obtain the patronage of Pedrar, 
and to fet fail, with fome chofen affociates, on this ady\- 
turous expedition. After encountering various difficultil, 
they at length, in the year 1526, difcovered the coat f 
Peru, and landed at Tumbez, about 3’ S. of the line; | 
place of fome note, diftinguifhed for its ftately templ| 
and a palace of the Incas or fovereigns of the country 
Pizarro, however, was under the neceflity of fatisfyin| 
himfelf with a general view of the opulence and civilizatioi 
of the country ; as the force, which he commanded, wa 
not equal to. any attempt that would be likely to fucceed 
for gaining pofleflion of it. Haying explored the country 
along the coait, maintaining a peaceable intercourfe with 
the natives, he took with him fome f{pecimens of the pro- 
duétivenefs of the territory and opulence of the inhabitants, 
and returned to Panama towards the clofe of the third 
year of his departure from it. The governor difcouraged 
his {cheme of conqueit, but the three aflociates, Pizarro, 
Almagro, and Luque, determined to perfevere ; and Pi- 
zarro went to Spain, in order to procure the force that 
was neceffary for their purpofe.. Here he difregarded his 
affociates, and fecured the fole command to himfelf, as 
well as the appointment of governor, captain-general, and 
adelantado of the whole country, which he had difcovered 
and hoped to conquer. With a fupply of men, money, 
and military ftores, apparently very inadequate to the ne- 

ceflary demands of his propofed expedition, and accom- 
panied by his three brothers Ferdinand, Juan, and Gon- 
zalo, and his mother’s brother Francifco de Alcantara, he 
returned to Panama. Pizarro, with an armament confifting 
of three {mall yeflels, and 180 foldiers, fet fail in Febru- 
ary, 1531, for Peru, in order to invade that great em- 
pire, and after a voyage of thirteen days landed his troops 
in the bay of St. Matthew, 100 leagues N. of Tumbez, 
the place of his deitination. The imprudence of Pizarro 
in attacking the natives, foon after landing on, their coatt, 
the apparent infertility, unhealthfulnefs and {canty popula- 
tion of the adjoining country, and the difficulties that oc- 
curred in their march, difcouraged his companions ; and 
itruggling with famine, fatigue, and various kinds of dif- 
eales, they began to complain and to reproach their leader : 
but in the month of April they arrived in the province of 
Coaque, and haying furprifed a principal fettlement of the 
ngtives, they feized yeflels and ornaments of gold and filver, 
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amounting, in value, to 30,000 pefos, befides other 
booty, which difpelled their doubts, and infpired the mot 
defponding with fanguine hopes. Having taken meafures 
for obtaining a reinforcement from Panama and Nicaragua, 
he continued his march along the coaft, and met with 
hardly any refiftance, until he attacked the ifland of Puna 
in the bay of Guayaquil. From Puna, which he had not 
been able to reduce to fubjection in lefs than fix months, 
he proceeded to Tumbez, where, on account of the diftem- 
per which raged among his troops, he was obliged to re- 
main for three months. From Tumbez he advanced, in 
May 1532, to the river Piura, and in an advantageous 
fituation near its mouth, he eftablifhed the firft Spanifh co- 
lony in Peru, to which he gave the name of St. Michael. 

At the time when the Spaniards invaded Peru, the do- 
minions of its fovereigns extended in length, from N. to S., 
above 1500 miles along the Pacific ocean: and their breadth, 
from E.to W., was much lefs confiderable, being uni- 
formly bounded by the vaft ridge of the Andes, itretching 
from one of its extremities to the other. Peru, like other 
parts of the new world, was originally poflefled by {mall 
independent tribes, differing from each other both in man- 
ners and policy. It is generally faid, that they were fa- 
vage and uncivilized, and that they roamed about naked in 
the forefts, with which the country was covered, more like 
wild beafts than like men. Whilft they were ftruggling 
with the hardfhips and calamities of this barbarous itate, 
tradition reports, that there appeared on the banks of the 
lake Titiaca, a man and woman of majeftic form, and 
clothed in decent garments, who declared themfelves to be 
children of the fun, fent by their beneficent parent, to in- 
ftru@ and to reclaim them. At their perfuafion, it is faid, 
feveral of the difperfed favages united together, and re- 
ceiving their commands as heavenly initructions, followed 
them to Cuzco, where they fettled and began to lay the 
foundation of a city. 

From what country the ancient Peruvians originated has 
been matter of confiderable difpute ; but while the Mexi- 
cans bore many marks of innate African cruelty, the Peru- 
vians difplay the mildnefs of an Affatic tribe. The mo- 
narchs, however, and the ruling people, feem to have been 
very diftiné from the general population. 

The names of the extraordinary perfonages above men- 
tioned were Manco Capac, and Mama Ocollo ie Oello.) 
Manco was the firft Inca, and he is fuppofed to have 
-eigned in the 12th or 13th century. Oello was his wife. 
Having colleéted fome wandering tribes, Manco inftruéted. 

he men in agriculture, and other ufeful arts ; and Oello 
tught the women to {pin and weave. After fecuring the 
jects of firft neceflity in an infant ftate, Manco turned his 
attention towards introducing fuch laws and policy as might 
prpetuate their happinefs. In confequence of thefe laws 
ald inftitutions which ferved to reclaim and civilize a fa- 
vige race, he received from his people the title of ««Capac,”’ 
oirich in virtue. Manco Capac founded the temple of the 
{un at Cuzco, the capital of his empire, and appointed vir- 
gis of the royal blood to ferve that divinity. Thus, ac= 
coiding to the Indian tradition, was founded the empire of 
the Incas or lords of Peru, At firft, its extent was fmall. 
Tle territory of Manco Capac did not reach aboye eight 
leagues from Cuzco, within which narrow precinéts he ex- 
erated abfolute and uncontrolled authority. The Incas, 
his\fucceflors, arrogated a fimilar authority oyer their fub- 
jes, and the defpotifm of Afia was not more complete, 
The Incas were not only obeyed as monarchs, but revered 
as divinities. Their blood was held to be facred, and, by 
prohibiting intermarriages with the people, was never con- 

taminated 
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taminated by mixing with that of any other race. The 


his forAhatualpa, his fucceffor in the kingdom of Quite, 


family was diftinguifhed by drefs and ornaments, which and le the reft of his dominions to Huafcar (In#-Cufi, 
it was unlawful for others to aflume. The monarch himfelf Hual), his eldeft fon, by a mother of the royal race. 


appeared with enfigns of royalty referved for himfelf alone : 
and received from his fubjeéts marks of obfequious homage 
and refpe&, which approached almoft to adoration. But, 
among the Peruvians, this unbounded power of their mo- 
narchs feems to have been uniformly accompanied with at- 
tention to the good of their fubjects. It was not the rage 
of conqueft, as it has been faid, that prompted the Incas to 
extend their dominions, but the defire of diffufing the blef- 
fings of civilization, and the knowledge of the arts which 
they poflefled, among the barbarous people whom they re- 
duced. Of thefe Incas, Dr. Robertfon fays, there was a 
fucceffion of twelve, and it is faid, that not one deviated 
from this beneficent chara¢ter. -Alcedo, in his account of 
Peru, cited by Mr. Pinkerton, reckons feventeen of thefe 
Incas. The 2d was Sinchi Roca, or Roca the brave, fon 
of the former, who extended his dominions about 60 miles 
to the S. of Cuzco: the 3d was Lloque-Yupanqui, who 
fubjected many tribes, and extended his kingdom, or em- 
pire, in many directions: the 4th was Maita Capac, fon of 
the former, who alfo fubdued feveral diftri&s, and ereéted 
fome edifices : the 5th, Capac Yupanqui, was another con- 
queror: the 6th, Inca-Roca, fubdued feveral little diftriéts 
and tribes: the 7th was named Yahuar-Huacac: the 8th, 
Inca-Ripac, with an army of 30,000 men, conquered many 
provinces ; and the chief of Tucma, or Tucuman, is faid to 
have paid homage at Cuzco: the gth, Inca Urco, was de- 
pofed after 11 days: the 10th, Pachacutec, fubdued Jauja, 
Tarma, and other provinces: the 11th, Yupanqui the 
third, carried his conquetts to the river Mauli in Chil, and 
over the Majos, far to the E. of the Andes, about the year 
1450: the 12th, Tupac Yupanqui, was alfo a conqueror : 
the 13th, Huayna Capac, fubdued, as far as Tumbez, the 
kingdom of Quito, which he left to Atahualpay and his 


own {ceptre to his eldeit fon: the 14th, Inti-Cufi-Hualpa, diction of the pope, and to fubmit to the king of Caftile as- 


The -angement of Huayna Capac excited general difgaft, 
and rminated in a conteft between the two brothers. 
WhePizarro landed in the bay of St. Matthew, this civil 
war ged in its greateit » and contributed in no {mall 
degr to the fuccefs of his plan of conqueft. Without de- 
taili all the previous meafures which he adopted, and ex- 
tendg the article far beyond our prefcribed limits, we hall 
mery obferve, that he left St. Michael with a force, con- 
fifti: of 62 horfemen, and 102 foot foldiers, of whom 20 
werarmed with crofs-bows and three with mufkets, and 
pured his courfe to Caxamalca, a fmall town at the dif- 
tan of twelve days’ march from St. Michael, where Aha- 
tuga was encamped with a confiderable body of troops. 
Prending that his views were pacific, and that he meant 
mely to aflift the Inca againft thofe enemies who difputed 
hisitle to the throne, the Inca gave him a pa reception. 
Ohis arrival at Caxamalca, Pizarro took pofleffion of a 
lae court, on one fide of which was a houfe, called by the 
Sanifh hiftorians a palace of the Inca, and on the other a 
taple of the fun; the whole being furrounded with a 
fong rampart, or wall of earth. : 
Ahatualpa, relying on the perfidious profeffions of Pis 
srro, left his camp, about a league diftant from the town, 
ad, in compliance with the invitation of the invader, de- 
‘rmined to pay him a vifit. As the Inca drew near the 
panifh quarters, father Vincent Valverde, chaplain to the 
xpedition, advanced, with a crucifix in one hand, and a 
yreviary in the other ; and having {tated to. him a variety of 
heological dodtrines, intermixed with the claims 0 St. 
Peter and the popes, and with an account of the donation 
nade to the king of Caitile, by pope Alexander, of all the 
regions in the new world, he required Ahatualpa to em- 
brace the Chriftian faith, to acknowledge the fupreme junf- 


who fought a bloody battle with his brother in the vicinity his lawful fovereign ; promifing, on this condition, that the 


of Cuzco, but loft the day, and was made prifoner; the 


Caftilian monarch would prote& his dominions, and permit 


igth, Atahualpa, the ufurper, reigned at the time when Pi- him to continue in the exercife of his royal authority ; and 


zarro landed at Tumbez, and was made prifoner in a battle 
with that conqueror near Caxamalca, (Caxamarca,) and was 
beheaded in prifon, thus fuffering a punifhment which he 
had inflicted on his brother and legal fovereign: the 16th, 
Manco Capac, was crowned, with permiffion of Pizarro, 
at Cuzco, and being afterwards defeated by the Spaniards, 
retired to the mountains, and is thought to have died abou’ 
1553: the 17th, and laft of the Incas, or emperors of Peru 
Sayri Tupac, refigned the fovereignty to Philip II. o 
Spain, and died a Chriftian, leaving only one daughter, wh» 
married Onez de Loyola, a Spanifh knight, from» whon 
defcend the marquiffes of Onepefa and Alcanifes. If ve 
seckon 15 reigns to 1532, at 20 years each, we fhall hae 
300 years for the duration of the monarchy. The m- 
narchy of the Incas, extending from the river Tumbiz 
3° 30', (without mentioning the fubje€tion of Quito) <o 
the river Mauli in Chili, 35°, that is, 31° 30’, or nealy 
1900 geographical miles, may well deferve the name of an 
‘empire; while the Mexican princes only ruled a country of 
about one-third of the extent, and which might be ho- 
poured by the title of a kingdom. We need not, therefae, 
be furprifed by the comparative magnificence of the Peru- 
vian monarchs. 

When the Spaniards firft vifited the coaft of Peru, in 
1526, Huayna Capac, the 12th (or by the laft enumeration, 
the 13th) monarch from the founder of the tate, was feated 
euthe throne. He died about the year 1529, and appointed 


at the fame time denouncing war and vengeance in his maf- 
ter’s name, if he impioufly refufed to obey this fummons. 
Ahatualpa’s reply to this itrange harangue, a great part of 
which he could not be fuppofed to underftand, was tempe- 
rate: after obferving, that he was lord of the dominions over 
which he reigned by hereditary fucceflion, and that he could 
not conceive how a foreign prieft fhould pretend to difpofe of 
territories which did not belong to him; and that if fuch 
prepofterous grant had been made, he, who’ was the rightful 
polleflor, refufed to confirm it: he declared that he had no 
inclination to renounce the religious inftitutions eftablifhed 
by his anceftors, and that he would not forfake the fervice 
of the fun, the immortal divinity whom he and his people 
adored, in order to worfhip the gods of the Spaniards, who 
were fubje& to death ; but with refpect to other matter, new 
to him and unintelligible, he withed to be informed where the 
prieft had learned things fo extraordinary. Walverde replied, 
“« in this, book,”’ holding out to him his breviary, The 
Inca eagerly opened it, and turning over the leaves, lifted it 
to his ear: “ This,” fays he, “is filent: it tells me no- 
thing :”? and threw it with difdain upon the ground. The 
enraged monk, running towards his countrymen, exclaimed 
«© To arms, Chriftians, to arms: the word of God is in- 
fulted; avenge this profanation on thefe impious dogs.’” 
Pizarro, inftantly throwing off the mafk, gave the fignal of 
afiault, which was immediately commenced with great fury = 
and Pizarro himfelf advancing, at the head of his whole 
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band, towards the Inca, feized him by the arm, dragged him 
to the ground, and carried him to his quarters as a prifoner. 
‘The fate of the monarch increafed the precipitate flight of 
his followers, who were purfued by the aflailants, and 
flaughtered, though the wretched fugitives did not once offer 
torefift. 'The carnage did not ceafe till the clofe of the 
day; and, by taking a medium of different accounts, 4000 
Peruvians were killed. Pizarro himfelf was wounded, but 
not a fingle Spaniard fell. The plunder of the field was im- 
menfe ; and the march of the Spaniards was followed by the 
moft extravagant exultation. The Inca made a moft libe- 
ral offer of aranfom. The apartment in which he was con- 
fined was 22 feet in length, and 16 in breadth ; neverthelefs, 
the captive monarch undertook to fill it with veflels of gold 
as high as he couldreach. Pizarro clofed eagerly with this 
tempting propofal ; and a line was drawn upon the walls of 
the chamber, to mark the ftipulated height to which the 
treafure was to rife. Ahatualpa, tranfported with the pro- 
{pect of regaining his liberty, difpatched meflengers to Cuz- 
co, Quito, and other places, to colleét the gold that was 
neceflary for completing his ranfom. In the mean while, the 
Spaniards remained tranquil and unmolefted in Caxamalca. 
At this time Almagro arrived with: a confiderable reinforce- 
ment, which was highly acceptable and encouraging to the 
Spaniards, and no lefs alarming to the Inca. Perceiving his 
own deitruétion to be inevitable, and apprized that his brother 
Huafear had promifed to the Spaniards, on condition of 
their efpoufing his caufe, a quantity of treafure very much 
exceeding what Ahatualpa had engaged to pay for his ran- 
fom, determined to facrifice his brother’s life, that he might 
fave his own; and his orders for this purpofe were imme- 
diately executed. The treafures promifed by Ahatualpa 
being collected, and fome pieces of curious fabric being re- 
ferved as a prefent for the emperor, the dividers of the {poil 
fet apart a fifth part for the crowa, and 100,000 pefos as 
a donation to the foldiers who had arrived with Almagro, and 
there remained 1,528,500 pefos to Pizarro and his followers. 
In this divifion, above 8000 pefos, at that time not inferior 
in effective value to as many pounds fterling in the laft cen- 
tury; fell to the fhare of each horfeman, and half that fum 
to each foot foldier. Pizarro himfelf, and his officers, re- 
ceived dividends proportioned to the dignity of their rank. 
Although the Inca’s ranfom was paid, Pizarro had no 
thoughts of fulfilling his promife by granting liberty to the 
captive fovereign. While Almagro and his followers, who 
had made a demand of an equal {hare in the Inca’s ranfom, 
infifted eagerly on putting him to death, that all the adven- 
turers in Peru might steelers be on an equal footing, 
Pizarro himfelf either aétually felt or feigned fome appre- 
henfions on account of the forces that were affembled in the 
remote provinces of the empire. Ahatualpa alfo inad- 
vertently contributed to haften his own fate, by exprefling 
his contempt of Pizarro, as a perfon of mean attainments. 
A\ll thefe circumftances concurred to bring him to a kind of 
mock-trial; Pizarro, Almagro, and two affiltants being ap- 
pointed judges, with full power to acquit or condemn. The 
selult was what might have been expeéted, the condemna- 
tion of Ahatualpa to be burnt alive ; but Valverde, availing 
himfelf of the fears of the Inca, prevailed upon him to be 
baptized, in token of his having embraced the Chriftian faitb ; 
and thus, inftead of being burnt, he was ftrangled at the 
fake. On the death of Ahatualpa, the government was 
diffolyed, and Pizarro inyefted one of his fons with the enfigns 
of royalty ; hoping to take advantage of the inexperience 
of youth, rather than to entruft power in the hands of an am- 
bitious monarch, who had been accuftomed to independent 
command, This happened in the year 1533. Pizarro 


to Pizarro. 


haftened his march to Cuzco, and took quiet pofleffion of 
that capital. During this march, that fon of Ahatualpa, 
whom Pizarro treated as Inca, died; and as the Spaniards 
fubitituted no perfon in his place, the title of Manco Capac, 
a brother of Huafcar, whom the people of Cuzco and the 
adjacent country acknowledged as Inca, feems to have been 
univerfally recognized. In the mean time Benalcazar, go- 
vernor of St. Michael, marched to Quito, and reduced it. 
Whilft thefe operations were carried on, Ferdinand Pizarro 
arrived in Spain ; and by the immenfe quantities of gold and 
filver which he carried with him, fecured a very favourable 
reception ; and in recompence of his brother’s fervices, his 
authority was confirmed with new powers and privileges, 
and the addition of 70 leagues, along the coatt, to the 
fouthward of the territory, granted in his former patent. 
On Almagro was conferred the title of Adelantado, or go- 
vernor, with jurifdiétion over 200 leagues of country, 
ftretching beyond the fowthern limits of the province allotted 
Ferdinand himfelf was admitted into the mili- 
tary order of St. Jago, and foon fet out on his return to 
Peru, accompanied by many perfons of higher rank than any 
of thofe who had yet ferved in that country. 

In the year 1534, Pizarro, after fettling fome differences 
between him and Almagro, began to introduce a form of re- 
gular government into the extentive provinces {ubjeét to hisau- 
thority. He diftributed the country into various diftriéts ; he 
appointed proper magiftrates to prefide in court ; and efta- 
blifhed regulations concerning the adminiftration of juttice, 
the colleétion of the royal revenue, the working of the 
mines, and the treatment of the Indians, extremely fimple, 
but well calculated to promote the public profperity. In 
his march through the country, he was {truck with the 
beauty and fertility of the valley of Rimac, one of the moft 
extenfive and beft cultivated vallies in Peru. There, on the 
fide of a {mall river of the fame name with the vale which 
it watered and encircled, at the diftance of fix miles from 
Callao, the mof commodious harbour in the Pacific ecean, 
he founded a city, which he deftined to be the capital of his 
government, and gave it the name of Ciudad de los Reyes ; 
but it is now better known by the appellation of Lima. 

In 1536, an infurreétion took place in Peru, which was 
excited and encouraged by the Inca, Manco Capac ; who 
recovered pofleffion of one-half of Cuzco, though it was 
vigoroufly defended by the three brothers Juan, Gonzalo, 
and Ferdinand Pizarro. On this occafion Juan was killed. 
But the intereft and power of the Pizarros were ftill more 
endangered by Almagro ; who was at length, in 1538, de- 
feated and taken prifoner, and foon after impeached of trea- 
fon, formally tried, and condemned to die. The fentence 
was executed by firft ftrangling him in prifon, and after- 
wards publicly beheading him. In 1540 Pizarro divided 
Peru among his followers ; but in the following year the ad- 
herents of Almagro confpired againit his life, and without 
much delay put him to death. Pizarro was fucceeded in the 
government by Vaca de Caftro. During thefe convulfions 
in Peru the emperor and his minifters were employed in pre- 
paring regulations for reftoring tranquillity there, and intro- 
ducing a more perfect fy{tem of internal policy into all their 
fettlements in the new world. Blafeo Nugnez Vela was ap- 
pointed governor of Peru, with the title of viceroy. His 
condu& after his arrival increafed the difaffeGtion and 
tumult which had begun to take place ; and the malcontents 
made choice of Gonzalo Pizarro for their leader, which 
happened in 1544, and occafioned a civil war. : After a 
decifive vi€tory gained by Pizarro in a battle, which termi- 
nated his life, Pizarro was advifed to aflume the fovereignty 


of Peru; but he chofe to negociate with the court of Spe 
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In the mean while the Spanifh government were preparing 
to fend over as prefident Pedro de la Gafca, a prieft of no 
higher ftation than counfellor of the inquifition. Upon his 
arrival in Peru, in the year 1548, he firft made every effort 
in his power towards an accommodation with Pizarro ; but 
his attempts of a pacific nature were ineffectual: and both 
parties prepared for battle. Pizarro, whofe government had 
been unpopular, was deferted by his followers, and he fur- 
rendered himfelf to one of Gafca’s officers ; and was be- 
headed on the day after he furrendered. In the year 1550, 
Gafca having accomplifhed every objet of his miffion, and 
wifhing to return again to a private ftation, committed the 

overnment of Peruto the court of audience, and fet out 
a Spain, where he was received with an univerfal admira- 
tion both of his abilities and his virtue. The tranquillity of 
Peru was not of long continuance after his departure. Se- 
veral fucceffive infurreétions defolated the country for fome 
years. However, the commotions that occurred fubfided ; 
and men lefs enterprifing, lefs defperate, and more accuf- 
tomed to move in the paths of fober and peaceable induttry 
than the firft invaders, fettled in Peru ; and the royal autho- 
rity was gradually eftablithed as firmly there as in the other 
Spanifh colonies. 

The moft fingular and ftriking circumitance in the ancient 
Peruvian government, fays Dr. Robertfon, is the influ- 
ence of religion upon its genius and laws. The. whole 
fy {tem of civil policy was founded upon religion. . The Inca 
appeared not only as a legiflator, but as the mefienger of 
heaven. Hence it followed, that his authority was, in the 
moft extenfive fenfe, unlimited and abfolute ; and to this 
circumftance it was alfo owing, that all crimes were punifhed 
capitally, becaufe they were not confidered as tranfgreflions 
of human laws, but as infults offered tothe Deity. It is 
obferved,: that the fuperftition on which the Incas engrafted 
their pretenfions to the high authority which they aflumed 
and exercifed, was of a very different genius from that ef- 
tablifhed among the Mexicans. By direéting their venera- 
tion to that pinta luminary, which, by its univerfal and 
vivifying energy, is the bett emblem of divine beneficence, 
the rites and obfervances which they deemed acceptable to 
him were innocent and humane. They offered to the fun a 
part of the productions which his genial warmth had called 
forth from the bofom of the earth and reared to maturity : 
they facrificed as an oblation of gratitude fome of the ani- 
mals who were indebted to his influence for nourifhment ; 
and they prefented to him choice fpecimens of thofe works 
of ingenuity which his light had guided the hand of man in 
forming ; but the Incas never {tained his altars with human 
blood, nor could they conceive that their beneficent father, 
the fun, would be delighted with fuch victims. Accord- 
ingly, the Peruvians, unacquainted with thofe barbarous 
rites which extinguifh fenfibility, or fupprefs the feelings of 
nature at human fufferings, were formed, by the fpirit of 
the fuperftition which they had adopted, to a national cha- 
raéter more gentle than that of any people of America. 
The influence of this fuperitition operated favourably on 
their civil inftitutions, correcting whatever was adverfe to 
gentlenefs of chara¢ter, and alfo on their military fyftem, fo 
that the wars in which the Incas engaged were carried on 
with a fpirit very different from that of other American 
nations. 

It is further obferved, that the ftate of property in Peru 
was no lefs fingular than that of religion, and contributed 
towards giving a mild charaéter to the people. All the lands 
capable of cultivation were diftributed into three fhares ; 
one fhare was confecrated to the fun, and its product was ap- 
plied to the fupport of religious rites ; the fecond belonged 


to the Incas, and was devoted to the fupport of governnient 3 
and the third, being the largeft fhare, was referved for the 
maintenance of the people. No perfon had a right of ex- 
clufive property in the portion allotted to him ; he poffeffed 
it only tor a year, at the expiration of which a new diftribu- 
tion was made, according to the rank, number, and exigen- 
cies of each family. All thefe lands were cultivated by the 
joint induftry of the community ; and the people were fum- 
moned by a proper officer to the fields, and performed their 
common tafk, while fongs and mufical inftruments cheared 
them to their labour. In confequence of this mode of dif- 
tribution felfifh principles were reftrained and extinguifhed, 
and each individual felt his conneétion with thofe around 
him ; and the ftate thus conftituted might be confidered 
as one great family, in which the, union of the members 
was fo complete, and the exchange of good offices fo 
perceptible, as to create itronger attachment than fubfifted 
under any form of fociety eftablifhed in America. From 
this refulted gentle manners, and mild virtues unknown in 
the favage ftate, and with which the Mexicans were little 
acquainted. Notwithftanding the bonds of affeétion which 
the inftitutions of the Incas ferved to ftrengthen among 
their fubjects, there fubfifted among them a great inequality 
of condition; and the diftinétion of ranks was fully efta- 
blifhed. 

Such a form of fociety, from the union of its members, as 
well as from the diftinGtion in their ranks, was favourable to 
progrefs in the arts; and the Peruvians had, in fa&, - ad- 
vanced far beyond the Mexicans, both in the neceflary arts 
of life, and in fuch as have fome title to the name of elegant. 
In Peru, agriculture was more extenfive and improved than 
in any part of America. The defects peculiar to their cli- 
mate and foil ferved to call forth the exertions of the people. 
In order to render that part of the country which was fandy 
and barren, and which was never refrefhed with rain, fertile 
and produétive, the Peruvians conducted water from the 
torrents that poured acrofs their country by means of canals 
to the fields that wanted a regular fupply z moifture ; they 
alfo enriched the foil by manure obtained from the dung of 
fea-fowls, that were numerous on ‘the iflands,. which la 
{cattered along their coaits; and though the ufe of the 
plough was i Se they turned up the earth with a kind, 
of mattock of hard wood. 

In. the conftruction of their houfes and buildings alfo 
the Peruvians manifefted their fuperior ingenuity; but it 
was in the temples of the fun, and in the buildings deftined 
for their monarchs, that they difplayed the utmoft extent 
of their art and contrivance. The temple of Pachacamac, 
together with a palace of the Inca, and fortreis, were fo 
connected together, as to form one great ftruéture, above 
half a league in circuit. Though they had not difcovered the 
ufe of mortar or of any other cement in building, the 
bricks or {tones are joined with fo much nicety, that the 
feams can hardly be difcerned. Notwithftanding the incon- 
venient arrangement of the apartments, and the want of 
windows, the archite&tural works of the Peruvians, which 
{till remain, muft be confidered as ftupendous efforts of a 
people unacquainted with the ufe of iron, and with the 
mode of applying the mechanical powers. The voyage 
of Ulloa, referred to by Dr. Robertfon and other late 
writers, may be confulted for other remains. Among the 
ancient edifices of Peru we might mention the obelifks and 
ftatues of Tiahuanacu, and the maufolea of Chachapoyas, 
which are conical buildings of ftone fupporting large rude 
butts, probably refembling thofe of Eatter ifland, 

Their public roads are alfo entitled to high praife ;_par- 
ticularly thofe two great roads from Cuzco to Quito, ex- 
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tending without interruption above 500 leagues; the one 
through the interior and mountainous country, and the 
other through the plains on the fea-coaft. Thefe works 
of the Incas might be compared even to the famous mili- 
tary ways, which remain as monuments of the Roman {kill 
and power. The formation of thefe roads introduced another 
improvement, which was that of bridges, equally unknown 
over all the reft of America. See Bripcr, Bauza, and 
Boat. 

The Peruvians had alfo made confiderable progrefs in 
arts, that may be called elegant. As they poffeffed metals 
in greater abundance than any people of America, they 
manifefted great fkill and contrivance in procuring them, 
and in applying them to purpofes of ufe and ornament. 
Accordingly in works of mere curiofity, and of an orna- 
mental nature, their ingenuity has been highly celebrated. 
Many fpecimens of thefe have been dug out of the “¢ Gua- 
cas,” ot mounds of earth, with which the Peruvians 

‘ covered the bodies of the dead. Among thefe are mirrors 
of various dimenfions, of hard fhining ftones highly polifhed ; 
veflels of earthen ware of different forms; hatchets, and 
other inftruments, fome deftined for war, and others for, 
labour. Some were of flint, fome of copper, hardened by an 
unknown procefs to fuch a degree as to fupply the place of 
iron on feveral occafions. But notwithftanding a variety of 
circumftances, fome of which have been enumerated, and 
which feem to indicate a high degree of improvement in 
Peru, others occur that fuggeft the idea of a fociety ftill 
in the firft ftages of its tranfition from barbarifm to civiliza- 
tion. The Peruvians had no cities befides Cuzco. Every 
where elfe, the people lived moftly in detached habitations, 
difperfed over the country, or, at the utmott, fettled to- 
gether in {mall villages. In confequence of this ftate of 
limited affociation and imperfe& union, they had no perfeé 
feparation of profeffions, which was lefs complete than that 
which fubfifted among the Mexicans. From the want of cities 
in Peru, there was little commercial intercourfe among the 
inhabitants of this great empire. But the moft remarkable, 
as well as moft fatal defeé&t in their character, was their 
unwarlike fpirit. By reafon of this charaéter, their country 
was fubdued at once, and almoft without refiftance, and re- 
-mained in a ftate of fubje€tion; and the fame chara¢ter, 
connected with mildnefs of temper /and manners, has de- 
{cended to pofterity: fo that the Indians of Peru are 
now more tame and deprefled than any people of America. 
Their feeble fpirits, relaxed in lifelefs inaétion, feem hardly 
capable of any bold or manly exertion. 

Spanifh writers have recorded fome faéts, which manifeft, 
notwithftanding all their good qualities, a great degree of 
remaining barbarifm in their manners. On the death of 
the Incas, and of other eminent perfons, a confiderable 
number of their attendants was put to death, and interred 
around their Guacas, that they might appear in the next 
world with their former dignity, and be ferved with the 
fame refpe&t. On the death of Huana Capac, the moft 
powerful of their monarchs, above 1000 victims were 
doomed to accompany him to the tomb. In one particular, 
their manners appear to have been more barbarous than 
thofe of moft rude tribes. Although they were acquainted 
with the ufe of fire in preparing maize, and other vege- 
tables for food, they devoured both fifh and flefh perfectly 
raw, and aftonifhed the Spaniards by a practice repug- 
nant to the ideas of all civilized people. For other parti- 
culars we refer to the third volume of Dr. Robertfon’s 
« Hiftory of America.” 

The account which is given of the difpofition, charaéter, 
and condition of the Peruvian Indians, in the “ Mercurio 
Peruano,”’ a periodical paper publifhed at Lima in 1791, 
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and the following years, differs in many particulars from 
that of Dr. Robertfon, and alfo of Kotzebue and Mars 
montel. They are faid to be of very limited capacities, and 
of little or no variety in their chara¢ters ; melancholy from 
temperament ; timid and difpirited from oppreffion ; daf- 
tardly in moments of danger; favage and cruel after vic- 
tory ; and fevere and inexorable in the exercife of authority. 
They ftand greatly in awe of the Spaniards, and are docile 
and obedient to their commands ; but they fecretly diflike 
them, and fhun their fociety, and only hate them lefs than 
they do the negroes and mulattoes. They are of diftruftful 
tempers, and fufpeét every one who does them a kindnefs, 
of adefign toimpofe upon them. They are ftout and ro- 
buft, and capable of enduring labour ; but lazy, dirty, and 
improvident. Their habitations are miferable hovels, detti- 
tute of every convenience or accommodation, and difguft- 
ingly filthy. Their drefs is poor and mean, and their food 
coarfe and fcanty. Their ttronge{ft propenfity is to fpi- 
rituous liquors ; and to this indulgence they facrifice every 
other confideration. Their religion is ftill tainted with the 
fuperftition of their forefathers ; but they are great obfervers 
of the external rites and ceremonies of the church, and they 
{pend large fums of money in mafles and proceffions ; a 
{pecies of profufion to which they are naturally excited and 
encouraged by their priefts, who profit by it. 

We fhall here add fome particulars from the work referred 
to, concerning the prefent condition of thefe people ; firit 
premifing that foon after the conqueft of America, that 
country was parcelled out into encomiendas, a fort of feudal 
benefices, which were diftributed on certain conditions to the 
Spaniards. ‘The encomendero, or holder of the benefice, be- 
fides owing military fervice to the ftate, was bound to refide 
on his encomienda, to proteét and defend the Indians living 
upon it, and to fee them properly inftruéted in the principles 
of religion. The Indians were bound in return to pay hima 
{tipulated tribute ; but fo far were they from being reduced 
to flavery, that he could not lawfully exaét from them any 
perfonal fervice whatever. The fyftem of encomiendas was 
introduced by the emperor Charles V.; and though va- 
rioufly modified and changed by his fucceflors, it was not 
finally abolifhed till the reign of Philip V. All accounts 
agree, that, however well intended, it was in its effects op- 
preffive and injurious to the Indians. The encomendero was 
continually exaéting from them more than he was entitled to. 
demand, and doing for them lefs than he was bound to per- 
form. 

The fyftem of encomiendas was followed by the ftill more 
fatal plan of repartimientos ; according to which the governs 
ment, in confideration of the limited faculties and improvi- 
dent character of the Indians, directed the corregidor or 
judge of the diftrié in which they lived, to fupply them 
with cattle, feed-corn, inftruments of agriculture, and even 
clothes and other neceffaries of which they were in want, acs 
cording to his difcretion and opinion of their neceffities ; but 
at a price regulated by law, and without any profit to him- 
felf. The abufes to which this fyftem muft have led, may 
eafily be conceived. They became at length fo enormous, as 
to call again for the interference of the government, which, 
after mature deliberation, determined on abolifhing the ree 
partimientos. This was accordingly done in 1779. 

The fyftem followed at prefent with regard to the Indians, 
is more confonant to reafon and juftice, and more favourable 
to the developement of their faculties, than any under which 
they have lived fince the conqueft. They are left to manage 
their own concerns as they pleafe; and no one, under pre- 
tence of doing them good, can interfere with the difpofal 
of their time or their property. It mutt be confeffed, that, 
in fome parts of the country, the indolence and fluggifhnefs 
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of their character have fo far prevailed, fince they were taken 
from under the controul of the corregidor, that they have 
fuffered the breed of mules, fo neceflary for the mines, to 
decreafe ; but in other parts they have been roufed to greater 
induftry and exertion. At Lambayeque, in particular, they 
have applied to agriculture, manufactures and commerce, 
with fuch affiduity, as far to furpafs the Spaniards; and as 
the produce of their farms and induftry is exempt from the 
alcabala, and all other taxes, they have great advantages 
over the other cafts, of which they want only induftry and 
ability to make a proper ufe. 

The Indians pay a perfonal tax or tribute, which is ex- 
tremely moderate, and to be regarded rather as a diftinétive 
mark and token of vaffalage, than as a ferious burden. In- 
dians of noble birth, that is, of the families from which the 
caziques are taken, enjoy an exemption from tribute, and 
are equally qualified with Spaniards to fill all kinds of offices 
under the crown. Where the Indians are the fole inhabit- 
ants, they are governed by their caziques; and none of the 
other cafts are permitted to encroach upon their lands, or to 
fettle among them, without their confent. 

The Indians are fubjeét to another burden, the mita, or 
compulfory labour in the mines. Every male Indian from 
18 to 50 mutt take his fhare in this feryice ; and, for that 
purpofe, a lift is kept of all the Indians of the requifite age, 
who are divided into feyen parts, each of which feryes in its 
turn. The term of fervice lafts for fix months; and, there- 
fore, returns once in three years and a half. The mitayo, 
when it comes to his turn, is forced to leave his farm or other 
occupation, and go to the mine where he is ordered to ferve. 
Some Indians are compelled to trayel 200 or 300 leagues 
from home ; and many take their families with them to the 
mines. They have a {mall allowance for their travelling ex- 
pences, and receive, for their work in the mines, at leat 
have a dollar a day, and, in general, a greater fum. 

The Indians and Meftizoes are the only cafts in America 
who are able to endure the fatigue and unwholefomenefs of 
the mines. The Spaniards and Negroes have been often tried 
in this {pecies of labour, but they always fink under it after 
afhort time. Befides the mitayos, there are Indians who 
ferve voluntarily in the mines, and engage themfelves for a 
ftipulated hire. The greater part of the miners is indeed 
of that defcription; and it Js to be regretted, that there 
fhould be any perfons who ferve upon other terms. A more 
intolerable hardfhip, and more flagrant injuftice than the 
mita, cannot well be imagined. A forced confcription for 
national defence, though liable to great abufe, is on every 
principle a juftifiable meafure ; but a forced confcription, 
for the purpofe of digging riches from the bowels of the 
earth for the profit of another, is the extremity of cruelty 
and injuttice. 

The number of Indians in South America has diminifhed 
confiderably fince the conqueft ; and as the other cafts have 
not increafed in a degree correfponding to this diminution, 
the whole population of the country is lefs than when frit 
difcovered by the Spaniards. The firft cenfus after the con- 
queft was made in 1551, when the Indian population of Peru, 
Santa Fé, and Buenos Ayres, amounted to 8,255,000 fouls ; 
but the fame countries hardly contain, at prefent, four mil- 
lions of inhabitants, of all claffes and defcriptions. A fe- 
cond enumeration of the Indians was made in 1581, by D. 
Francifco Toledo, viceroy of Peru, previoufly to the efta- 
blifhment of the mita; from which it appeared, that Peru 
and Potofi, without including Quito, Tucuman, Chili, or 
Buenos Ayres, contained, at that time, 1,067,697 male In- 
dians, from 18 to 50, making a total population of at leaft 
4,270,788 perfons. But the whole population, from Tum- 
bez to Buenos Ayres, does not exceed, at prefent, two mil- 


lions and a half, or three millions of fouls. Of whom not 
more than one-third are Indians. 

Independent of thefe computations, there are many proofs 
of Peru having been formerly more populous and better cul- 
tivated than it is at prefent. Veftiges of former cultivation, 
and remains of extenfive works for irrigation, are {till to be 
feen, where the country is now uncultivated and deferted ; 
and travellers meet continually with the ruins of towns and 
villages, which have been long fince abandoned, and witk- 
out inhabitants. 

That this devaftation is to be attributed, in a great mea- 
fure, to the miftaken policy, not to the inhumanity of the 
Spanifh government, cannot be doubted; but many other 
caufes have contributed to thin fo dreadfully the number of 
the Indians. The abufe of fpirituous liquors deftroys vaft 
numbers of them. Ulloa alleges, that the ufe of fpirits is 
fatal to more Indians in one year than the mines are in fifty. 
The Indians of the Sierra are fo immoderately fond of ar- 
dent fpirits, that they are often found dead in the fields at 
break of day, from the intoxication of the preceding even- 
ing. In 1759, the government was compelled to prohibit 
entirely the fale and manufaéture of fpirits, on account of — 
an epidemic fever then raging among the Indians, which 
owed its deftructive power ina great meafure to their habits 
of intoxication. The fmall-pox and meafles make alfo great 
havock among them ; and a pettilential fever, which broke 
out in 1720, {wept away the inhabitants of whole villages, 
and caufed every where the greateft mortality. Another 
caufe, which is continually diminifhing the number of the 
Indians, and which mutt, in the end, extinguifh them as a ~ 
feparate race, is the progrefs of the other cafts. It is ob- 
ferved, that wherever the Indians are fettled along with the 
Spaniards, their numbers decreafe ; but as their place is fup- 
plied with Meitizoes and Samboes, this lofs is not to be de- 
plored, but viewed as the indication of a future period, when 
all the pure races, whether Creoles, Indians, or Negroes, 
will be loft and confounded. 

Both the Peruvian Indians and the Creoles are remarkabl 
long lived, and retain their vigour and bodily faculties to a 
very advanced age. .In the {mall province of Caxamarco, 
containing hardly 70,000 inhabitants, there were eight per- 
fons alive in 1792, whofe ages were 114, 117, 121, 131, 
132, 135, 141, and 147; and in the fame provinte, a 
Spaniard died in 1765, aged 144 years, 7 months and 5 days, 
leaving 800 perfons lineally defcended from him. 

The Mettizoes, or offspring of the Spaniards and In- 
dians, are the next clafs in rank to the Spaniards, and the 
moft numerous after the Indians. They have neither the 
privileges and exemptions of the Indians, nor are hae fub- 
jet to the fame, burdens. They are cordially attached to 
the Spaniards, but conftantly at variance with the Indians. 
The Quarteroons, or offspring of the Spaniards and Mef- 
tizoes, are hardly to be diftinguifhed from Spaniards. The 
Cholos, on the contrary, fprung from the Indians and Mef- 
tizoes, are clafled with the Indians, and fubjeéted to tri- 
bute. 

The Negro flaves in Peru are either employed in domeftic 
fervice, or on the fugar plantations and farms of their maf- 
ters. About 500 negroes are annually imported from 
A\frica, formerly by Panama, but now by Chili and Buenos 
Ayres. The free negroes, who are very numerous, are in 
general idle and diforderly, and the authors of moit of the 
murders and robberies committed in the kingdom. ‘ 

The Mulattoes are called by Spanifh writers the gypfies 
of South America, on account of their refemblance in com- 
plexion, manners, and charaéter to the Spanith gypfies. 
The female mulattoes are ufually employed by the Creole 
ladies as wet nurfes for their children; and they often ac- 
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quire the confidence and entire management of their mif- 
teefles. The free mulattoes are ufually tradefmen, and 
feveral mechanical trades are chiefly in their hands. 

The language of the ruling people in Peru was called 
the “« Quechua ;’’ and it is ftill cultivated by the Spanifh 
clergy as indifpenfable in the converfion of the natives. 
The Quechua is declined by altering the termination, as 
«: Runa” aman, “ Runap”’ of a man, “ Runapac’’ to a 
man, &c. The verbs have alfo moods and conjugations, the 
terminations extending to great length. In this dialeét, the 
letters 4, d, g, 7, x, %, are wanting. The grammar of this 
language, and it is {aid even that of the Tehuels (fee Pa- 
TAGONIA) is nearly as variegated and artificial as the 
Greek ; a circumftance which may ferve to abate cur won- 
der at the refinement of the Sanfcrit. Mr. Pinkerton has 

iven in his ‘ Geography” f{pecimens of this celebrated 
diale&t of the Incas. 

We now proceed to the geographical divifion of the vice- 
royalty of Peru. Its provinces, or diftrits, proceeding 
from S. to N. are as follow: viz. Arica, Arequipa, Canes 
and Canches, Paucartambo, Chilques, Chumbivilcas, Guan- 
cavelica, Aymaraez, Cotabamba, Cuzco, Abancay, Calca 
y Lares, Andahuaylas, Parinacochas, Lucanas, Ica, Caf- 
trovireyna, Vilcafhuaman, Huanta, Angaracs, Yauyos, Ca- 
nete, Guarohiri, Jauja, Tarma, Canta, Checras, Huanuco, 
Caxatambo, Santa, Huaylas, Conchucos, Paftas, Caxa- 
marquilla, Huamachucos, Truxillo, Sana, 
Chacapoyas, Lamas, Luya y Chilloas, Piura, and fome 
other {mall diftriats. 

The moft fouthern province is that of Canes and Canches, 
bounded or pervaded by the Apurimac or genuine Mara- 
non. The name is derived from two tribes, who originally 
occupied the country, and who were conquered by Roca, 
the fecond Inca. This province abounds in cattle and 
fheep, and alfo pacos; and in the heights and fkirts of the 
Cordilleras there is alfo a great number of guanacos, vicunas, 
pacochas, yenados, or a kind of deer, vifcachos, or a kind 
of rabbits, partridges and quails, and many birds of prey ; 
the mountains contain gold, filver, copper, loadftone, lead, 
tin, and quickfilver. The language of this diitrict is the 
Quechua; the chief town is Siquani, containing about 
6000 perfons, but only 92 Spaniards. The articles of cul- 
turé are papas, or a kind of potatoe, beans, wheat, and 
barley. The province is governed by a judge, who is a 
delegate of the Intendant of Cuzco. The trade confifts in 
eattle and woollen cloths ; but the moft flourifhing bufinefs 
isthe weaving. ‘The Indians bring wine, brandy, and cotton 
from the coatt. 

The government of this viceroyalty is divided, like that 
of the others, into political and ecclefiaftic. By the 
new conititution there “are feven intendants, and fifty- 
two fub-delegates ; all fubordinate to the viceroy. The 
royal audience, created in 1543, (fee AUDIENCE,) is now 
compofed of a regent, an oilice created in 1776, eight 
oidors or judges, four alcalds of the court, and two fifcals, 
the viceroy being prefident. It is divided into three cham- 
bers. There is alfo a fuperior junta of the royal treafury, com- 
pofed of the viceroy, the regent, the dean of the tribunal of 
accounts, and other officers. The tribunal of accounts 
determines caufes of the revenue. See Lima. 

According to Eftalla, the population of this viceroyalty, 
by a cenfus very recently taken, amounts to 1,076,122 
perfons of all denominations, viz. Spaniards, Indians, and 
Negroes, from the mixture of which refult various cafts and 
colours: and the number of towns and villages is computed 
at 1460. But this cenfus is faid to have been carelefsly 
taken, and that the returns were confiderably under the real 

population, The highett eftimate doesnot raife them above 
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1,400,000 perfons, and the more probable opinion is, that 
it does not exceed 1,300,000. Lima may be called the 
maritime capital of Peru, and Cuzco the inland metropolis. 
The other cities or chief towns of the viceroyalty of Peru, 
are the bifhoprics of Arequipa, Guamanga, and Truxillo. 
Arica and Oropefa have declined; nor is Piura of much 
confequence. For an account of the other chief diftri&s 
and towns, fee their refpective titles. 

The revenue of Peru amounts to near 5,000,000 of dol- 
lars annually ; of which 300,000 are remitted to Panama; 
15,000 to the ifle of Chiloe; and a third fum to Valdivia. 
The clear revenue, after thefe remittances, and after defray- 
ing the expence of the government of Peru, does not exceed 
500,000 dollars ; and we are difpofed to regard that fum 
as the total revenue which the king of Spain derives from 
this part of his dominions. 

The commerce of Peru may be confidered under three 
divifions ; viz. that by Cape Horn, that with the ports on 
the Pacific, and that of the interior with the fouthern pro- 
vinces. Since the freedom of commerce in 1778, the prin- 
cipal trade of Peru has been carried on by Cape Horn. The 
exports and imports have , ae nearly doubled fince the 
freedom of commerce has been allowed, though feveral rich 
provinces have been withdrawn from the viceroyalty. 

The exports of Peru, in a general view of them, are gold 
and filver, wine, brandy, fugar, pimento, Jefuits’ bark, 
falt, Vicuna wool, coarfe woollens, and fome other manu- 
factures of little value ; and it receives, in return, European 
goods, live ftock, provifions, tallow, cacao, Paraguay tea, 
coca leaf, indigo, timber, cordage, pitch and copper. 

As luxury of drefs is the predominant paffion in Peru, 
and efpecially at Lima, filks, fuperfine cloths, fine linen, 
&c. form confiderable articles of imports. Iron is alfo 
indi{penfable in the mines and in ‘agriculture. Moft of the 
linens are from Brittany, with a few from other parts of 
France and Holland: the cottons, woollens, and filks are 
chiefly Spanifh. The annual demand for rough iron is 
6000 hundred weight, befides many articles of hardware. 
Mercury, wax, paper, pepper, faffron, medicines, liqueurs, 
books, glafs, and furniture, form alfo principal articles of 
import. 

Lima carries on a confiderable commerce with various 
ports of the Pacific. The fertile and opulent kingdom of 
Chili fupplies abundance of grain and fruits, fo that its 
mines, though they produce annually 1,400,000 dollars, are 
regarded as of fecondary importance ; the three havens of 
Valparaifo, Conception, and Coquimbo, furnifh convenient 
outlets for its opulence. Lima annually imports from 
Chili vegetable products amounting to more than 1,100,000 
dollars. Wheat forms the chief article fent by Chili to 
Peru; but flaves from Africa, falted meat, foap, wine, 
copper, dried fruits, faffron, &c. &c. form alfo confiderable 
articles. The returns from Peru are European goods, ~ 
fugar, cloths of home manufactory, pita, which yields a kind 
of flax, rice, chocolate, &c. See Cur. 

The ports of the viceroyalty of Peru, which are chiefly 
frequented, are thofe of Arica, Ilo, Iquique, and Quilca: 
thefe are called ‘ intermediate,’’ and belong to the inten- 
dancy of Arequipa, and, with Pifco, in the diftri€ of Ica, 
form the whole number in the viceroyalty to the S. of 
Lima. _ Towards the N. are thofe of Chancay and Guacho, 
both in the province of Lima; Guanchaco, Pacafmayo, 
and Payta, in the intendancy of Truxillo. With the 
fouthern ports, the trade is wine, brandy, iron, dried fruits, 
copper, tin, lead, &c. ; with the northern, in wool, cotton, 
cordoyan, rice, chocolate, and falted fifth; Lima chiefly 
carrying from the northern ports to the fouthern, and the 


contrary. 
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The chief markets and moft Eepolow towns are on the 
coaft, Piura, Lambayeque, Truxillo; and, in the Sierra, 
Caxamarca, the royal ftation of the mines of Chota; and 
towards the S. Ica, Arequipa, and the royal {tation of 
Tarapaca; and towards the interior, Pafco, which is a 
mineral ftation belonging to the intendancy of T'arma, 
Guanacha, Jauja, Guancavelica, Guamanga, and Cuzco. 
At thefe and other places, as Guarochiri, Caxatanbo, &c. 
traders or agents fell for the merchants of Lima, European 
goods, liquors, and other articles fufficient for the confump- 
tion of the neighbourhood ; and the returns are generally 
in bullion or com, but fometimes in articles of food for the 
ufe of the capital The trade may yearly amount to 
1,500,000 dollars in produéts ; while that in bullion and 
money may amount to 4,000,000. ? ; 3 

Upon the whole, according to Liquanda, cited by Pin- 
kerton, the viceroyalty lofes, during five years, in the 
balance of maritime commerce, more than 6,500,000, but 
gains a balance with the viceroyalty of La Plata of nearly 
1,200,000 annually ; fo that the amount being deduéted, 
the lofs will be reduced to about 700,000 dollars, without 
mentioning the interior commerce, which cannot enter into 
the account. 

From the “ Mercurio Peruano,’’ we learn that the ex- 


ports of Peru to Potofi, and the other provinces of the Rio 
Plata, are valued at more than 2,000,000 of dollars annually, 
and the imports at 860,000 dollars; fo that the balance in 
favour of Peru is near 1,200,000, independent of the pro- 
fits on the carriage of the goods, which belongs alfo ot 
Peru, as the carriers are Peruvians. Cuzco and Arequipa 
are the routes through which this trade paffes. 

The chief exports to the Rio Plata are brandy, wine, 
maize, fugar, pimento, indigo, and woollens. The brandy 
alone amounts to near 1,000,000 of dollars. The woollens, 
which are next in value, are chiefly made in Peru, but part 
of them are brought from Quito. The provinces of the Rio 
Plata ufed formerly to take woollens, to a great amount, 
from Quito ; but it is now found more economical to pro- 
cure thefe articles from Europe by the way of Buenos 
Ayres. The indigo exported from Peru is previoufly im- 
ported from Guatimala. 

The chief imports from the Rio Plata, are mules, fheep, 
hams, tallow, wool, coca leaf, paraguay leaf, and a {mall 
quantity of tin from Oruro: 20,000 mules are imported 
annually from Tucuman, for the fervice of the mines. 

The commerce of Peru, by fea, with the other co- 
lonies of Spanifh America, will appear from the following 
tables. 


{.—Commerce of Callao with}Chili, Guayaquil, Panama, and Guatimala, for the Years 1785, 1786, 1787," 1788, and 1789. 


Imports. 
Chili - - 5 595330775 1 
Guayaquil . - - - 2,547,043 1 
Panama - - - z 59,035 5 
Guatimala a - - 210,295 7 


EE 


8,350,749 6 


Annual Average - - - 1,670,149 7 


Annual balance againft Callao = . 


{J.—Commerce of Arica, Payta, and other Ports of Peru, 
with the en ql of Chili, and the Ports of Panama 
and Guayaquil. 


Imports. Exports. Eee aeintt 
Chili - - - 46,675 46,675 
Panamaand Guayaquil 350,000 130,000 220,000 
396,675 130,000 266,675 
IIJ.—Refult of both. 
Annual trade of Imports. Exports. Beis senl 
Peru by 2 § 2,066,824 7 15694755 4 372,069 4 
colonies 


Forty-one veffels, of different fizes and defcriptions, are 
employed in this trade; and all of them, except three, 
belong to Peru. Their united tonnage amounts to 351,500 
quintals, aud they are manned by 1460 feamen. 

The chief exports from Peru to Chili are European goods, 
previoufly imported at Callao. Sugar, coarfe woollens, 
made in Peru, indigo from Guatimala, falt, cotton, pita, 
yarn, and fome other trifling articles. The imports are 


Exports. Balance for Callao. | Balance againft Callao. 
4:686,423 3 847,351 6 
2,906,305 oO 358,661 7 ¢ 

201,631 7 142,594 2 
29,416 4 : 180,879 3 
| 738235776 6 501,258 1 1,028,231 1 


155645755 3 | 


chiefly wheat, copper; Negro flaves, fome of them 
natives of Chili, but the greater part from Rio de Janeiro 
and Buenos Ayres ; tallow, wine, paraguay tea, falt meat, 
timber, cordage, and leather. Part of the copper is ufed 
in the mint at Lima, and the remainder, except a {mall 
quantity fent to Guayaquil, re-exported to Spain. The 
ports of Chili that trade with Peru, are Valparaifo, Con- 
ception, and Coquimbo; but Valparaifo alone carries on 
three times as much trade as the other two. The timber 
is brought from the ifle of Chiloe. 

Three-fourths of the exports to Guayaquil confift of 
European goods, and the remaining fourth of flour, wine, 
brandy, and copper. The imports are chiefly cacao and 
timber. There is alfo imported into Peru, on account of 
the government, a confiderable quantity of tobacco, the 
growth of Guayaquil, which is afterwards re-exported to 
Chili; but this is not included in the preceding tables. 

The trade with Panama, which was formerly of fuch 
magnitude, has declined fince the middle of the lait century, 
and is now reduced to a {mall importation of timber and 
cacao, and to the remains of a flave trade, which is every 
day diminifhing. The exports from Peru to Panama are 
coarfe woollens, fugar, flour, and brandy. There is alfo a 
remittance of 300,000 dollars a-year from the treafury of 
Lima, to pay the garrifon and civil government of Panama ; 
without which that city muft have fallen to ftill greater 
infignificance. 


10 Indigo 
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Indigo is the principal article of import from Guatimala, 
Small quantities of logwood, pitch, timber, and cacao, are 
alfo imported. The exports, which are very trifling, con- 
fift chiefly of wine and woollens. The wines and brandies 
of Peru might be exported with advantage to San Blas, for 
the confumption of Cinaloa, Sonora, and California; but 
though permiffion has been frequently folicited from the 
government, it has been conftantly refufed, from an appre- 
henfion of interfering with the trade of the mother country 
in thefe articles. 

The trade of Peru with Spain was carried on by Porto 
Bello and Panama till 1748, when regifter fhips were fub- 
ftituted for galleons, and the voyage by Cape Horn, for 
the circuitous route formerly in ufe. It is amufing to con- 
fider the progrefs made fince that time in the art of navi- 

ation. The firft Spanifh veflels which failed by Cape 
a8 were infured againft fea rifk at Cadiz, at the exor- 
bitant rate of 20 per cent. of their value ; but the veflels 
which perform the fame voyage at prefent are infured for 
two. The regifter fhips, though liable to objetions, were 
preferable in every refpeét to the galleons. They fhortened 
the intercourfe between the mother country and the colony, 
and leffened the expence attending it. By affording quicker 
returns, they led to more frequent adventures; and by 
meeting more effectually the demand, they diminifhed the 
inducements to contraband. But the trade was {till clogged 
and impeded: with much ufelefs expence and unneceflary 
delay, and fubjeGted to an arbitrary licence, which was 
withheld or burdened with reftritions at the caprice of 
the minifter. 

The regifter fhips continued to be employed in the trade 
of Peru with the mother country, till the war for American 
independence, during which there was little intercourfe be- 
tween Spain and this diftant colony. At the peace of 1783, 
the fyftem of free trade, the order for which had been iflued 
at Madrid fome years before, began to be carried into effect 


in the South Sea. According to this fyftem, the moft 
wife and liberal which Spain has ever laid down for her 
colonies, an unlimited intercourfe, without licences or other 
reftrictions, is permitted between certain ports of Spain 
and certain ports of Spanifh America; and among the pri- 
vileged ports of America, are Callao and Arica, both 
fituated in Peru. 

The refult of thefe innovations has been highly favour- 
able to Peru. Its inhabitants enjoy foreign luxuries and 
conveniences at a cheaper rate, and in greater abundance 
than before; while their induftry has been excited, the 
value of their exports increafed, and the produce of their 
mines nearly doubled. Nor has the change of fyftem been 
lefs beneficial to the mother country, though fome indi- 
viduals have fuffered by it. From 1914 to 1739, a period 
of twenty-five years, the whole exports to Spain from Peru, 
Chili, the Rio Plata, and Santa Fé, did not exceed 
34,000,000 of dollars. But at prefent, the exports from 
Peru and Chili alone, exceed 6,000,000 annually ; and the 
imports from Europe have increafed in the fame proportion. 
For fome years, indeed, after the opening of the free trade, 
the merchants of the mother country, ignorant of the real 
ftate and refources of Peru, poured into that country a 
greater quantity of goods than its effective demand re- 
quired, or enabled it to confume; and by the confequent 
want of fale, and depreciation of thefe goods, the importers 
paid dearly for their rafhnefs. But though fome merchants 
fuffered by their over-fpeculation, the manufactures of the 
mother country were benefited by it ; and with regard to 
Peru, it would be difficult to fhew how the abundance and 
low price of goods could be injurious to the confumer. 
On the contrary, the fpirit of induftry has been awakened in 
that kingdom, by the fight of luxuries and accommodations, 
formerly unknown to its inhabitants, or placed beyond their 
reach; and the increafe of its exports fince the free trade, 
is the fureft proof of its growing profperity. 


TaBLes of the Commerce of Peru with the Mother Country. 


I.—Imports of Lima from Spain in the Years 1785, 1786, 1787, 1788, and 1789. 


National Goods. 


In the year 1785 1,932,040 
1786 531135389 
1787 3,225,167 
1788 1,298,250 
1789 1,007,663 


the Cuftom-houfe 


12,576,510 


Total, according | 


2,727,064 


cent. 


entry = 
Addition of 22 prt 


Total - 1553039574 


Annual average 3,060,714. 


In this table are included imports from China by the 
Philippine Company to thevalue of 421,120 dollars; and 
imports of European’ goods from other ports of America 
to the value of 270,237 dollars 7; reals. 

The addition of 22 per cent. to the official value, is confi- 
dered as the difference between the real and the official value. 


Foreign Goods. 


3,106,056 
6,358,901 
2,426,581 


995,055 
1,216,855 


1451035450 
2,990,428 5 


£7;0933879 4% 
3,418,775 73 


Coft, with Duties and 
other Expences to 
Lima. 


Prime Coft when exported. 


5,038,096 
11,472,221 
596515749 
25293,306 
2,224,517 


6,965,231 
145734,084 
722575741 
259495992 
2,856,965 


Aan Nv 
oP co) Coins +h 


Ww 


26,679,960 73 345755,015 
53717492 6 


325397453 5s 


6,479:490 53 


723440297 


425099313 
8,419,862 


The freightage, infurance, duties, and other expences, 
from the time the goods leave the wharf, when they are 
embarked in Spain, till they are warehoufed at Lima, are 
eftimated at 28 dollars 3§ reals per cent. on all goods fent 
round Cape Horn. A feparate charge is made for the 
goods from China, and from the American ports. 


The 
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The European goods in greateft requeft in Peru are, ordinary linen, and for the inferior forts of cloth and 
filks, fuperfine cloth, lace, fine linen, and other articles of woollens. Cutlery, and all inftruments of iron, are alfo in 


luxury and fhow. There is alfo a confiderable demand for 


great requett. 


IJ.—Exports from Lima to Spain in the fame Period. 


Coin and Bullion. 


791445325 
8,285,659 
4518,246 
5»463,973 
25449495 


In the year 1785 
1786 
1787 
1788 
1789 
Total - = 27,861,700 43 


Annual Average - 595723340 


In this table is included the fum of 2,790,000 dollars 
exported to Afia by the Philippine Company. 

Silver brought from Lima to Spain, cofts, in freightage, 
infurance, and duties, 9+ per cent. ; and gold 2 per cent. 

The articles of produce are chiefly Jefuits’ bark, Vicuna 
wool, copper from Chili, cacao from Guayaquil, and a {mall 
quantity of cotton. 


I1I.—Commerce of Peru with Spain, from 1775 to 1779, 
compared with the Commerce between the fame Coun- 
tries, from 1785 to 1789. 

Imports. 

23,838,183 4% 

4250995313 6% 


Exports. 
21,302,385 2 
3599799339 6% 


From 1775 to.1779—- 
From 1785 to 1789 - 


Total for ten years - 


6559372497 33 5792815725 OF 


Excefs of the 2d period 


above the rit 18,261,130 2% 


14,676,954 43 


It is further to be obferved, that during the firit of thefe 
periods, Potofi, and the other provinces now annexed to the 
Rio Plata, formed part of the viceroyalty of Peru; and 
that, by the feparation of thefe provinces, Peru, during the 
fecond period, contained only 49 or 51 diftriéts, inftead of 
74, of which it was formerly compofed. 

But, to form a juft eftimate of the commerce of Peru, we 
muft take Buenos Ayres into the account, and confider 
thefe two countries, and Chili, as part of the fame com- 
mercial fyftem. It will then more fully appear, how {mall 
are the means, and limited the refources, of thefe extenfive 
colonies, and what falfe and exaggerated notions have been 
circulated in this country with regard to them. 


View of the Refources of Peru, Chili, and the Rio Plata, 
for maintaining Foreign Commerce. 

5 Dollars. 
Annual coinage of Lima, from 1790 to 1794 53593:513 © 
Coinage of Potofi in 1791 - - + 4:365,175 0 
Annual coinage of Santiago of Chili, efti- 


mated at - - - - - 1,400,000 0 
Annual export of produce from Callao, from 
1785 to 1789 - = a 24995 td 


Export of produce from Buenos Ayres in 


1796 - - - . - - 1,328,840 0 


1394123459 3 


Produce. 


7339587 
882,807 
906,022 


579,160 
523,080 
3,624,656 


1745931 


Total, with Coft and 
Duties, to Spain. 


7,877,912 
9,168,467 
534.24,268 
650435133 
259729575 


8,823,115 
10,369,502 
6,503,961 
657985374 
3,484,386 


3539797399 63 


31,486,357 


6,297,271 7195)879 73 


It appears from this ftatement, that the effe@tive demand 
of thefe countries for foreign commodities, does not exceed, 
at prefent, 3,000,000 fterlmg annually. It is true, that 
with a better government, and a more liberal fyitem of 
commercial regulations, thefe refources might be greatly 
augmented, but fuch improvements are in general the work 
of time, and in South America, many difficulties muft firft 
be furmounted. The population of the country is wonder- 
fully {mall, fcattered over an immenfe furface, and compofed 
of cafts which mutually hate and diftruft each other. The 
Indians, who are the moft numerous clafs, prefer a life of 
indolence and apathy, to enjoyments that muft be purchafed 
with labour. Among the other cafts, emancipation from 
the mother country would be the fignal of difcord and 
political difcuffions the moft adverfe, during their con- 
tinuance, to the progrefs of opulence, and the fteady exer- 
tions of induitry. Some improvement might be expected- 
in the mines. The labour of extraéting the ore might be 
abridged by machinery, and the procefles for reducing it 
meliorated by more {kilful applications of chemiftry. But 
the fcarcity of hands would prevent any great increafe in 
the produétivenefs of the mines; and a feparation from 
the mother country, by increafing the difficulty of find- 
ing a fupply of quickiilver, might render them even lefs 
productive than they are at prefent. The mines of quick- 
filver in China are faid, within thefe few years, to, have 
been exhauited. None could be expeéted from Efrope, 
in the prefent ftate of that quarter of the world. No 
refource would then remain but to repair the works at 
Huacavelica, and extract from it quickfilver for the other 
mines, without which, the greater part of them muit be 
abandoned. ; 

In fome branches of produce, it is true, the exports from 
this part of America might be inftantly augmented. The 
exports of hides, tallow, and falted provifions from Buenos 
Ayres, might be greatly increafed. Copper, the value of 
which is rifing every day at home, might be procured, in 

reat abundance, from Chili and the Rio Plata. Valuable 
Rs might be obtained in great numbers from the Andes ; 
and in this {pecies of induitry the Indians, like their North 
American brethren, would more readily engage them in 
more fettled occupations. Flax and hemp of the very bett 
quality are raifed in Chili; and if greater care were taken 
to gather the cotton of Peru, and more attention beftowed 
on the art of packing, both that article, and the wool of the 
fame country, might be fent to Europe at a price that 
could not exclude them from the market. Cacao, _ 
yes 
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dye-{tuffs, and medical drugs, might alfo be exported in 
greater quantity. 

The viceroyalty of Peru has peculiarities of climate, 
which are owing to its fingular form. The mountains that 
are extended on the weftern fide of South America occafion 
a divifion into three parts, viz. the maritime plains or 
yallies, tke mountains themfelves, and the high table land 
or upland plain, between the ridges of the Andes. Where 
we fhould be led by theory to expeét perpetual rain from 
the influence of the tropical fun, in the lower part of Peru, 
on the contrary, rain is 2lmoft unknown; and it has been 
afferted, that in the part between 5? and r5_ rain has never 
been known to fall. The chain of the Andes, at a mean 
height of 14,000 feet above the fea, arrefts the clouds, ex- 
cept during the months of January, February, and March, 
when the fummits are covered with fnow. Thefe clouds 
diffolve on the mountains in rain and yapours, accompanied 
with lightning and tremendous thunder. In the provinces 
unvifited by rain, the wind may be faid to blow conftantly 
from the fouth, along the courfe of the Andes, correfpond- 
ng with our north wind, which is generally dry ; the cold 
of the antarétic pole being equal, if not fuperior, to the 
artic. Vegetation is fupported by liberal dew throughout 
this region, computed at a length of 10° of latitude, or 
600 geog. miles, while the breadth may be from 12 to 15 
leagues. Bouguer obferves, that from the gulf of Guaya- 
quil to the defert of Atacama, a {pace of 400 leagues, rain 
is unknown; and the honfes at Arica, like thofe of Lima, 
may be faid to have no roofs, being only covered with mats, 
and a light fprinkling of afhes to abforb the dew of the 
night. The high table land, called the “ Sierra,” or High 
Peru, prefents a more fertile afpect, and from its height of 
10,000 feet above the fea enjoys a different climate. While 
the low lands are rather fandy and barren, except along the 
courfe of the rivers, the uplands may be faid to enjoy a per- 
petual fpring, united with a perpetual autumn. The height 
of the mountains invefts them with perpetual winter. 

In Low Peru, as that part of the country is called which 
lies between the Cordillera of the coaft (thus diftinguifhing 
it from the Cordillera of the Andes) and the fhore, the foil 
is dry and has no rain; and, therefore, the only fpots ca- 
pable of cultivation are the banks of the rivers, and the 
places fufceptible of being artificially irrigated. The 
Sierra, or High Peru, though at its greateit elevation it 
confifts of barren mountains and rocks, is interfeéted with 
fertile and cultivated vallies. Its climate, though variable, 
is not infalubrious, if we may judge from the ae of 
its inhabitants. ‘The climate of Lima, under the want of 
rain, is remarkable for the inconfiderable variations of its 
temperature. ‘The thermometer at noon is never obferved 
in winter below 60° Fahrenheit, and feldom rifes in fummer 
above 85. The hottef day ever known at Lima was in 
February 1791, when the thermometer rofe to 96. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the firft obje& of attention 
in Peru ought to be, not its agriculture, but the improve- 
ment of its mines, and the amelioration of its roads and in- 
ternal communications. In proportion as a market is opened 
fer its produtions, the attention of its inhabitants will be 
turned towards agriculture ; and without fuch inducement, 
it is fruitlefs for the government to attempt forcing their in- 
duftry into that channel. So languid and backward is the 
agriculture of Peru at prefent, that Lima, and many other 
towns upon the coaft, depend on Chili for their provifions. 
This has been the cafe ever fince the earthquake of 1693, 
which was followed by fuch fterility of the vallies of Low 
Peru, that the people ceafed in many places to cultivate 
them; and though the country has fince recovered, in a 


great meafure, its former fertility, it ftill remains unculti- 
vated, and the maritime places continue to be fupplied with 
provifions by importation. 

Deferts of 20, 30, or 40 leagues in extent occur in every 
part of the coait from Tumbez to Atacama. The im- 
menfe forefts which clothe the maritime plains indicate 
that the population has been always fcanty. Thefe forefts 
confift of acacias, mangle trees, brooms and ferns in pro- 
digious variety, with tall aloes, and other fucculent plants. 
Here we find the ferula or gigantic fennel, cedars of dif- 
ferent kinds, cotton trees, many forts of ebony, and other 
woods. The talleft tree is the “ maria,’’ ufed for mafts; 
and of the palm trees there are ten or twelve kinds. At 
the diftance of feven or eight leagues from the coaft the 
trees increafe in fize, and are often clothed with parafitical 
plants. On paffing the firft chain of the Andes, the tra- 
veller finds the new region already defcribed, and the face 
of the country as different as the climate. 

As to the botany of this country, we know from the re- 
ports of travellers and navigators, that the vicinity of the 
coaft produces many of the tropical plants and vegetables, 
fuch as the cabbage-palm, the cocoa nut, the chocolate nut, 
the cotton fhrub, the pine apple, the canna, amomum, 
turmeric, plantain, and fugar cane; and, in the more tem- 
perate climate of the high plains, and upon the fides of the 
Andes, it is natural to expeét more hardy plants. The 
beft and the mott interefting of thefe are the feveral {pecies of 
cichona. Here are alfo found the cardana alliodora, which 
is a large timber tree, whofe leaves and frefh wood emit a 
fmell of garlic; and the coffea racemofa. Around the 
neighbourhood of Lima, the large-flowered jeflamine and 
datura arborea diffufe their evening fragrance. Among the 
Peruvian natives are reckoned no fewer than twenty-four 
{pecies of pepper, and five or fix of capficum, befides feveral 
efculent kinds of folanum. ‘Tobacco and jalap abound in 
the groves at the feet of the Andes, and many of the orna- 
mental flowers of our Englifh gardens and green-houfes owe 
their origin to thefe countries. 

The zoology of Peru is little different from that of Za 
Plata; which fee. 

In exploring the mineralogy of the Peruvian viceroyalty, 
it is found that, from the extreme province of Piura in the 
north to that of Canes and Canches in the fouth, gold-and 
filver follow the grand chain of the Alps; and though this 
country has loft Potofi and the fouthern provinces, which 
have been annexed to the viceroyalty of La Plata, the 
amount of the coinage of Lima exceeds that of Potofi.; In 
Piura, at Hayabaca, muriate of copper has been found; 
and in the village called Amatape, 16 leagues from the 
town of Piura, is a celebrated mine of pitch or bitumen; 
and another mine has been more recently difcovered,. at the 
point of St Helena, in the jurifdiction of Guayaquil. 

From the Mercurio Peruviano, cited by Mr. Pinkerton, 
we deduee en account of the chief mines, with the names of 
the new intendancies, the moft modern divifion of the vice- 
royalty, in which they are found. In the intendancy of 
Lima, with its dependency of Guarachiri, there are four 
mines of gold, 131 of filver, one of quickfilver, and four of 
copper ; all of which were wrought in 1791, when this enu- 
meration was taken. In the intendancy of Tarma, with its 
dependencies of Pa/co and Huallanca, 227 mines of filver 
were actually wrought, 21 being neglected; and here were 
two lead mines, which furnifhed an abundant fupply of this 
metal. In the intendancy of Truwillo, with its dependency 
of Chola, two of three gold mines, and 34 filver mines were 
worked, and 161 were abandoned. In the intendancy of 
Guamanga, with its dependency of Lucanos, 60 mines of 
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gold, 102 of filver, and one of quickfilver, were wrought ; 
three mines of the firft metal and 63 of the fecond having 
been abandoned. In the intendancy of Cuzco, with its de- 
pendency of Curahuaf, tg mines of filver were wrought. 
In the intendancy of Arequipa, with its dependency of Cail- 
loma, one mine of Wola, and 71 mines of filver were 
wrought ; four of the former metal and 28 of the latter 
having been abandoned. In the intendancy of Guantajaya, 
with its dependency of Tacna, one mine of gold, and 20 
tines of filver were wrought ; ~19 of the former metal and 
alfo 30 of filver having been abandoned. In the intendancy 
of Guancavelica, with its dependencies of ipa g and 
Lirca, one mine of gold, 80 mines of filver, two of quick- 
filver, and ten of lead, were wrought; two of gold and 
215 of filver having been abandoned. It is obferved, that 
during a fpace of ten years, from the commencement of 
1780 to the end of 1789, the above mines yielded 35,359 
marks of gold, 22 carats fine; and 3,739,763 marks of 
filver. In the year 1790, the filver mines yielded 412,117 
marks of that metal; being an excefs of 38,147 marks over 
the average produce of the ten antecedent years. If we 
eftimate the mark of gold at 125 piaftres, and that of filver 
at eight piaftres, the whole amount, in fterling money, of 
the produce of the mines, during the above ten years, will 
be found to have been 7,703,545/. Among the mines of 
Peru the moft celebrated feem to be thofe of Cailloma, 
Pafco, Piedra-Parada, and Chota. 


Peru produces a great number and variety of other mine- 
rals ; fuch as bafalt, the ftone of the Incas, which is a com- 
pa&t marcafite capable of a high polifh, the piedra del 
gulinazo, or obfidian, rock falt, belides curious {tones of 
various colours. Ulloa’s Voyage. Pinkerton’s Geography, 
vol. iti, Mercuro Peruano. Edinb. Rev., No. 18. 


Peru, a poft-town of America, in Clinton county, New 
York, on the weft fide of lake Champlain ; incorporated in 
1791, and containing 1347 inhabitants. 

Peru, Balfam of. See Barsam. 


PERVENCHERES, in Geography, a town of France, 
in the department of the Orne, and chief place of a canton, 
in the diftri€t of Mortagne. The place contains 771, and 
the canton 9728 inhabitants, on a territory of 190 kilio- 
metres, in 14 communes. 

PERUGIA, anciently Perufin, one of the moft ancient 
and diftinguifhed cities of Etruria. The era of its founda- 
tion long preceded that of Rome, and, like the origin of 
« Clufium, Cortona,” &c. is almoft loft in diftance of time. 
In conjunGtion with all the other Etrurian ftates, it long re- 
fifted the Romans; and when fubjeéted, or rather recon- 
ciled to them, it became a faithful and courageous ally. It 
defied the power of Hannibal, and flourifhed in peace and 
opulence till the reign of Auguftus, when unfortunately it 
engaged in the rebellion of Lucius Antonius, uncle of the 
triumvir, and under his command fhut its gates againit 
Auguitus, who took it, and, as it is afferted, wifhed to 
fpare it ; but one of its principal citizens fetting fire to his 
own houfe, which he intended as a funeral pile for himfelf 
and his family, the flames communicated to the neighbour- 
ing buildings, and fpreading rapidly, reduced the city to 
afhes. Perugia, however, rofe immediately from its ruins ; 
and, on its reftoration, by a {trange inconfiftency, chofe 
for its patron Vulcan, a divinity to whom it feems to have 
had very few obligations, as the god had fpared his own 
temple only in the general conflagration. In the Gothic 
war it difplayed much fpirit, and ftood a fiege of feven 
years againft thefe barbarians. It afterwards, with the 
whole Roman ftate, fubmitted to the pope ; and, with fome 
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intervals of turbulent independence, has remained ever fince 
attached to the Roman fee. 

Perugia is now a large, clean, well-built, and well-inha- 
bited city. Seated on the fummit of a mountain, it com- 
mands from its ramparts, and particularly from its citadel, 
an extenfive view over a vaft range of country, fertile, co- 
vered with hill and dale, and enlivened with villages and 
towns. There are many churches, convents, and palaces 
in this city, moft of which were adorned with the paintings 
of Pietro Perugino, the mafter of Raffaello: of thefe the 
French carried off a confiderable number, and defaced 
others, particularly fuch as were painted on walls, and could 
not be removed. The cathedral is in itfelf a very indif- 
ferent edifice, and its deformity is increafed by the bad tafte 
that feems to have prevailed in its repair and decorations. 
Several other churches merit attention, particularly that of 
St. Pietro, belonging to a Benedidtine abbey: it is fup- 
ported by eighteen pillars of fine marble, and adorned with 
an altar of the fame materials, very rich and well dif- 
pofed. Perugia has an univerfity fupplied with able pro- 
feffors, and feveral academies, all of which can boait of 
illuftrious names; and it is upon the whole an interefting 
city, capable of entertaining the curious and inquifitive tra- 
veller for feveral days ; 60 miles S.E. of Florence. N. lat. 
ABNG 2) long. 12 00g. 

PERUGIANDO, a province of Italy, bounded on the 
north by the duchy of Urbino, on the eaft by Umbria, on 
the fouth by the Orvietan, and on the weft by Tufcany ; its 
greateft extent from north to fouth, and alfo from eait to 
weit, being 28 miles. It is crofled from north to fouth by 
the Tiber, and in it is a large lake, abounding in fih, called 
«¢ Lacus Thrafimenus,’’ near which Flaminius was defeated 
by Hannibal. The country is very fertile, and abounds in 
corn and wine. Its capital is Perugia; which fee. 

PERUGINO, Pierro, in Biography, whofe real name 
was Pietro Vanucci, was born at Perugia in 1446, of parents 
very low in ftation, but who ae in their fon an inclina- 
tion to painting indulged it, and placed him with an artift 
for inftruétion, under whofe tuition he eagerly exerted him- 
felf, and acquired by his induftry a degree of power very 
confiderable among the earlier pra&titioners of the art. 

He advanced {till more with the affiftance of Andrea Ver- 
rochio, and his talents were repaid with very great refpeé, 
particularly for a picture he painted of St. Jerome devoutly » 
praying before a crucifix, which fo raifed his reputation, 
that his works were eagerly fought for through all the 
fouth of Europe. 

Though Perugino thus obtained diftin€tion as a painter, 
and very honourable employment, having confiderably im- 
proved upon the ftyle of his mafters; yet he was very far 
indeed from fuccefsful rivalry with the powers of Maffaccio. 
He was dry and hard in defign, and too laborioufly minute 
in finifhing. His greateft glory arifes from having been the 
firft inftructor of Raffaello ; but his pupil, as foon as he be- 
held the grander ftyle of Michael Angelo, L. da Vinci, and 
Fra. Bartolomeo, burft the bonds of the meaner ftyle in 
which he had been educated, and left his mafter at a very 
humble diftance. 

The moft capital work of Pietro Perugino in oil colour, 
is in the church of St. Peter at Perugia. It is an altar 
piece, and the fubjeé is the afcenfion of our Saviour, with 
the difciples obferving and adoring. He died in 1524, 
aged 78. 

PERVIGILIA, in Antiquity, an appellation given to 
nocturnal feftivals, celebrated in honour of feveral deities, 
as Ceres, Venus, Fortune, &c. They were fo called he- 
caufe the nights were {pent in waking. 

PERVI- 
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PERVIGILIUM, in Medicine, excelfive waking, or 


watching. 

PERVINCA, in Botany. See Vinca. 

PERUIPE, in Geography, a river of Brafil, which runs 
into the Atlantic, S. lat. 18° 20’. 

PERVISE, or Parviss, a term in our old Law Books, 
fignifying, according to Selden in his notes on Fortefcue, an 
afternoon’s exercife, or moot, which the pleaders held for 
the inftruction of the younger {tudents; bearing originally 
the fame name with the parvifiz in Oxford. See Moor. 

Mr. Somner fays, that pervife fignifies palatii atrium, vel 
area illa a fronte atle Weftmonafterienfis, hodie, the Palace- 
yard: and Spelman thinks, that the lawyers turned thither 
to meet their clients, not to hold moots. 

PERULA, in Botany, fo altered by Schreber, from 
Pera, the name given by Mutis, which alludes to the form 
of the capfule, refembling a little bag or fatchel. Schreb. 
Gen. 703.) Mart. Mill. Dic. v. 3. (Pera; Mutis. in 
Stockh. Tranf. for 1784. 299.)—Clafs and order, Dioecia 
Polyandria. Nat. Ord. Tricocce, Linn. Euphorbie, Sufl. 

Gen. Ch. Male, Ca/. Perianth-of two minute, oppofite, 
oblong, rather concave, {preading leaves, the uppermoft of 
which is twice the largeft. Cor. of one petal, concave, 
hemifpherical, dependent ; heart-fhaped at the bafe; fcarcely 
emarginate at the fummit. Neétary of feveral {mall, many- 
cleft, fomewhat plaited, erect membranes, inferted into the 
receptacle between the two rows of ftamens. Stam. Fila- 
ments numerous, (from 24 to 30,) difpofed tranfverfely in 
a double row, thickifh, ereét, the height of the neétary ; 
anthers thickifh, quadrangular, oblong, obtufe, ereét, rifing 
above the neétary. iff. Germens four, barren, minute, 
nearly globular, placed on very fhort ftalks at the angles of the 
receptacle above the ne¢tary ; {tyle very fhort, ereét; ftigmas 
three, in minute peltate fegments, with prominent points. 

Female, on a feparate tree, Cal. Perianth as in the male, 
deciduous. Cor. asin the male. Neétary as in the male, 
but its membranes are approximated, fomewhat inflated, oc- 
cupying all the difk of the receptacle. Pi/?. Germens four, 
fertile, inferted into the receptacle as in the male, but rather 
larger, on fhort ftalks; ityle to each ereét, fhort, triangular ; 
fligmas as in the male. Peric. Capfule obovate, flightly 
triangular, hanging out of the flower on its own elongated 
ftalk, of three cells and three valves; the valves cloven, and 
finally divided to the very bottom. Seeds folitary, obovate, 
abrupt, fmooth, {mall. ; F 

Obi. Mutis fufpeéts that what he has called calyx, may 
be braéteas. In this: we readily concur. We would alfo 
call his corolla the calyx, concerning which point, if we are 
right as to the natural order, there can be no doubt. The 
part in quettion is, according to him, globofe before its ex- 
p2afion, with a longitudinal future, by the burfting of which 
the original or proper orifice becomes tranfverfe, the recep- 
tacle projects almoft out of this corolla (or calyx), the 
flower becoming pendulous from the flightly drooping fum- 
mit of the incurved flower-flalk. Under this view of the 
fubje&t, we propofe the following. 

Eff. Ch. Male, Calyx concave, of one leaf. Petals none. 
Nettary a plaited membrane. Anthers quadrangular, fimple. 
Germens four, abortive. 

Female, Calyx concave, of one leaf. Petals none. Nec- 
tary a plaited membrane. Capfule ftalked, obovate, of 
three cells and three valves. Seeds folitary. 

1. P. arborea. (Pera arborea; Mutis as above, t. 8.) 
—Natiye of New Granada, about Mariquita, where it was 
found by Mutis. Martyn. 

_ Our copy of the Stockholm Tranfaétions being in this 
Vou. XXVII. 
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part defective, we have feen no figure of this plant, nor 
have we any {pecimen. : 

PERUVIAN Bark. See Cortex Peruvianus. 

Peruvian Emerald. See EMERALD. 

Peruvian Moaftic Tree. See Scurnus. 

PERUWELZ, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Jemmappe, and chief place of a canton, 
in the diftriét of Tournay. The place contains 5302, and the 
canton 14,962 inhabitants, on a territory of 107! kiliome- 
tres, in 14. communes. 

PERUZZI, Barpassarg, in Biography, was born at 
Accajano, in‘the territory of Sienna, in 1481, in poor and 
diftreffed circumftances; his father having been reduced 
from a ftate of comparative affluence, by the civil. wars 
which ravaged Florence and its territory. Baldaffare ex- 
hibited his genius at a very early age; firft by imitation of 
the works of others, and afterwards by original productions 
in the city of Volterra, where his family refided. Thence 
he went to-Rome, and placed himfelf with the father of Ma- 
turino; and becoming confpicuous for ability, was at length 
employed by pope Alexander VI., and alfo in many 
churches and convents in that city, in which he produced 
pictures juftly entitled to exalted praife. 

Together with painting, he ftudied architeG@ure; and 
practifed it with confiderable fuccefs. He was alfo re- 
nowned for his knowledge of perfpective ; and the works 
he produced in imitation of archite¢tural projections, excited 
even the furprife and admiration of Titian. But his higheft 
renown is founded upon works of a much more elevated 
clafs ; viz. his paintings in frefco and in oil; in which he ex- 
hibited a taite and ftyle not unworthy of Raphael. There 
is at Wilton a picture of his of the four evangelifts in 
glory,, with their peculiar charaéteriftic accompaniments, 
which bears ample teftimony to the truth of this remark ; 
and perhaps it is the only real {pecimen of his pencil in 
England. He wrote a treatife upon the antiquities of 
Rome, and a commentary on Vitruvius, but did not live to 
publifh them ; being poifoned by fome who were probably 
envious of his reputation and talents. He died in 1536, 
aged 55. = 

PERWEZ, in Geegraphy, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Dyle, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftrict of Nivelles. The place contains 904, and the eanton 
9612 inhabitants, on a territory of 145 kiliometres, in 28 
communes. : 

PERYGUA, in Botany, a name given by fome authors 
to a plant of the caffine kind, called the caffioberry bufh, and 
by fome the Paraguay tea. 

PERYSIAS, a word ufed by authors to exprefs wine of 
the laft year’s vintage. 

PERZAGNO, in Geography, a town of Albania, on 
the canal of Cattaro. 

PERZENE, a town of Italy, in the department of the 
Reno ; eight miles N.E. of Bologna. 

PES, a long meafure, in Englifh called foot. 

Prs Forefle. See Foor of the Foreft. 

Pes Leonis, in Botany, a name by which fome authors 
exprefs the alchemilla, or lady’s mantle. 

Pes Moneta, in Ancient Records, fignifies a true and rea- 
fonable adjuitment of the real value of all current com. 

Pes Anferinus, in Botany. See CueNopoprum and ATRI= 
PLEX. . 

Pers Capre.- See Convoirvutus and Oxaris. 

Pers Columbims. See Geranium. E 

Pers Tigridis. See [pomma. 

Pgs Anferinus, in Anatemy, the divjfion of the trunk of 
D the 
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the fafcial nerve into the ramifications, which fpread over 
the face. See Nerve. ; 

PESA, an old law-term for a weigh, or certain weight 
of cheefe, wool, &c. 

PESADE, or Pesarr, in the Manege, that adtion 
taught a horfe, wherein he rifes with his fore feet, and bends 
them up to his body, without ftirring the hind feet. 

The pefade takes its name from the motion of the horfe, 
which, in this aétion, leans and lays all the weight of his 
body upon his haunches. To be perfect, the hinder feet, 
which fupport the whole, ought to be fixed and immove- 
able, and the fore-part of the horfe more or lefs raifed, ac- 
cording as the creature will allow ; but the fore-legs, from 
the knee to the feet, muft always be extremely bent and 
brought under him. 

The pefade issthe firft leffon taught a horfe, in order to 
bring him to curvets, &c.: unlefs he performs this well, he 
will never go well in any air; yet he is not to be taught it 
at the firft riding. 

This is the foundation of all the airs, (fee Arrs,) and is 
neceflary to difpofe and prepare the horfe for all forts of 
maneges: however, great caution fhould be ufed not to 
teach a horfe to rife up, or ftand upon his haunches, unlefs 
he is quite exaét and obedient to the hand and heel: for in 
this cafe he would be thrown into diforder, his mouth would 
be fpoiled, the appui falfified, and he would become rettive. 
When he is fit for this exercife, work him upon the walk, the 
trot, and the gallop; ftop him in the hand, keep him firm 
and moderately together ; aid with the tongue, the {witch, 
and your legs; and when he begins to comprehend what 
you would have him do, encourage and carefs him, working 
him gently and by degrees. Sluggifh and heavy horfes re- 
quire, in the beginning, {tronger and fharper aids. There 
are other horfes, which are apt to rife of themfelves ; this 
fhould be prevented, by driving them forward. Berenger’s 
Art of Horfemanfhip, vol. ii. chap. 16. 

PESAGE, Prsacium, acuftom or duty paid in certain 
markets, &c. for weighing of merchandifes, or wares. 

PESAGOONDAN, in Geography, a town on the W. 
coaft of Borneo. N. lat. 2° 12'. E. long. 109° 58’. 

PE-SAN, a {mall ifland near the coaft of China. 
26° 52’. E. long. 120°. 

PESARO, or Pezano, a town of Italy, in the duchy 
of Urbino, at the mouth of the Fogna, on the Adriatic ; 
the fee of a bifhop, fuffragan of Urbino ; containing eight 
churches, and twelve convents. Jn its environs are figs and 
olives, which are much valued. Its ancient name was “ Pi- 
faurum :’’ it was made a Roman colony about A.U.C. 568; 
and a temple was built here to Jupiter Pifaurus. Accord- 
ing to Plutarch, it was ruined by an earthquake, and re- 
built by order of Auguftus. Totila, king of the Goths, 
took and ruined it ; but it was afterwards rebuilt by Beli- 
farius, general to the emperor Juftinian. It became fuc- 
ceffively fubje&t to the dominion of the Malatefta, Sforza, 
and Borgia families, and laft of all, of the popes. It is 
fituated upon a {mall eminence near the Adriatic fea, and 
pretty well fortified; 15 miles N.E. of Urbino. N. lat. 
43° 56'. E. long. 12° 52’. 

PESATE, inthe Manege. See Pesave. 

PESCA PaGani, in Geography, a town of Naples, in 
Bafilicata; fix miles N.W. of Muro. 

PESCARA, a town of Naples, in Abruzzo Citra, at 
the mouth of ariver of its name, which runs into the Adria- 
tic at this place ; it is fortified and defended by a caftle ; 10 
miles N. of Civita di Chieti. N. lat. 42° 27'. E. long. 
14° 6. 
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PESCAROLO, a town of Italy, in the department of 
the Upper Po; nine miles N.E. of Cremona. 

_PESCE Vacca, the Cow-ffh, in Ichthyology, a name 
pes by Auguttino Scilla to a kind of dog-fth, not de- 
cribed by any author before his time, but accurately drawn 
by him in his book on petrifaétions, on occafion of its teeth: 
many fpecies of the gloffopetre of the ifland of Malta, and 
other places, being plainly the fame with the teeth in the 
jaws of this fifh. 

PESCHIERA, in Geography, a town of Italy, in the 
department of the Benaco, on the S. coaft of the lake 
Garda. This fmall, but important fortrefs, was built by the 
Venetians in 1549. Its houfes are few, and on the fide of 
the lake it has an arfenal for fome light gallies; 15 miles 
W. of Verona. N. lat. 45° 7’. E. long. 10° 42’. 

PESCHISE, a town of Naples, in Capitanata; 11 miles 
N.W. of Viette. 

PESCIA, a town of Etruria, the fee of a bifhop ; con- 
taining three parochial, and feven other churches, and five 
convents.. It has a manufacture of oil, which is much 
efteemed; 10 miles S.W. of Piftoya.—Alfo, a town of 
Italy, in the Trevifan; feven miles S. of Trevigio. 

PESCINA, a town of Naples, in Abruzzo Ultra; five 
miles S.E. of Celano. 

Prscina Pompeia, a town of Naples, in the province of 
Bari; nine miles N. of Matera. 

Pescina di Fratri, a town of Naples, in Capitanata ; 
eight miles W. of Viefte. 

PESCO Casrraro, a town of Naples, in Abruzzo 
Ultra; 11 miles N.E. of Aquila. 

Pxsco Coftanzo, a town of Naples, in Abruzzo Citra; 
feven miles S.E. of Sulmona. 

Pesco Laurino, a town of Naples, in Principato Citra ; 
18 miles N.W. of Policaitro. 

Prsco Pagano, a town of Naples, in the province of 
Otranto; 11 miles N.E, of Tarento. 

Pesco Verraro, a town of Naples, in Principato Ultra ; 
12 miles from Benevento. 

PESEQUEIRO, a fmall ifland tin the Atlantic, near 
the coaft of Portugal. N. lat. 37° 40’. W. long. 8° 52". 

PESHWA, or Paisuwa, the hereditary title of the 
head of the Poona or weftern Mahrattas. The word has a 
meaning analogous to our firlt or prime minifter; but has 
been retained by the perfons who, for feveral generations, 
have hereditarily fucceeded tothe fovereignty. The hiftory 
of the pefhwas, according to the beft authorities, is briefl 
this. About the year 1740, the pefhwa and bukthi, mi- 
nifter and paymatter-general to the ram raja, acknowledged 
fovereign of the whole Mahratta empire, threw off their 
allegiance to the weak fucceflor of the great Sevaji, and 
divided his extended empire between them. (See Man- 
ratras.) The bukfhi was of the military tribe, out of 
which, in ftri€tnefs of Hindoo law, all fovereigns muft 
fpring, and he affumed the title and authority a raja of 
Berar, and fixed his capital at Nagpour, where, with that 
title, his fucceffors continue as fovereigns of the Berar, or 
eaftern Mahratta itate. (See Berar and Nacrour.) The 
pefhwa was a Brahman, to which tribe fovereignty is pofi- 
tively prohibited by the laws of Menu. (See Menu.) And 
in obedience no Brahman hath ever become a king; for al- 
though the pefhwa have, in faét, the power, he by a poli- 
tical fiction profeffes to be only pefhwa to the reigning 
family at Sattara, where the defcendant of Sevajee is kept 
a ftate pageant, whofe patent and drefs of inveftiture are ftill 
thought or feigned to be eflential to the pefhwa’s authority, 
though that authority has been hereditary for feveral gene- 

rations, 
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rations, each of which has kept the raja in honourable 
thraldom at his ancient capital. 

At the time of the above-mentioned violent partition of 
the empire, Balaji, fon of Vifwanatha, was pefhwa, he was 
fucceeded by his fon Bajy Rao, or Bajerow. He was fuc- 
ceeded by his fon Balaji Baji Rao, who died in 1761, when 
his fon and fucceflor Mhadu Rao was but fifteen years old. 
Raganath Rao, the brother of the late pefhwa, aflumed the 
guardianfhip of the minor, and retained the power of a re- 
gent to an undue period, which inyolved the ftate in fome 
troubles, and himfelf in imprifonment. He was, however, 
releafed by his nephew, who Yoon after died, in 1772, 
leaving the pefhwafhip to his brother Narayan Rao, and 
confiding him to the efpecial care of the uncle Raganath. 
It may be noted here, that the widow of Mhadu Rao burnt 
herfelf on the pile with her hufband’s corpfe. Her name 
was Rama Bye. (See Sarr). Raganath Rao, better 
known in the fubfequent troubles of the weftern fide of 
India by the name of Ragoba, pledged himfelf to the pro- 
tection of the young pefhwa Narayan Rao, whom he caufed 
to be murdered the following year. His widow Ganga- 
bye was defirous of becoming a fati, or felf-devoted victim 
to the flames, but fhe was found to be pregnant, and the 
Brahmans foretold a future pefhwa, and the facrifice was 
not permitted. 

' The Mahratta nation was indignant at the atrocious 

murder of the pefhwa, and Ragoba was compelled to flee 

from its juft refentment. After various attempts to obtrude 

. himfelf on the nation, he was forced to yield, and was with 
his family imprifoned, and he died in confinement. He had 
two fons, Baji Rao, and Chimnaji Appah; and he had, 
before their birth, in defpair of male iffue, adopted a lad 
named Amrit Rao. Thefe three were alfo kept in confine- 
ment. 

The widow of the murdered Narayan Rao was delivered 
of afon, who was acknowledged as the rightful pefhwa, 
and Nanna Furnaveefe, as dowan, or minilter; and during 
the minority, the latter great man ruled the empire. The 
pofthumous fon of the late Narayan Rao was named Mhadu 
Rao, and he was killed by a fall from his palace at Poona in 
1795, leaving no fon, Nanna Furnaveefe, the fole minitter, 
during a long minority, unwilling to refign his power, en- 
deavyoured to obtain another minority, by caufing the widow 
of the deceafed to adopt a child; but finding his political 
opponents determined on fruitrating his views by an act of 
juitice, he refolved on anticipating them in that point, and 
brought the family of Ragoba from their imprifonment, and 
placed the eldeit, Baji Rao, in the pefhwafhip, to which he 
had the hereditary right. In confequent troubles and con- 
tentions of parties, he has been more than once depofed and 
forced to flee his capital, and latterly his country ; to both 
of which he was reftored by the interpofition of a Britifh 
force under general Wellefley, (now field marfhal Welling- 

’ ton), and it feems likely, that under the prefent government, 
guaranteed and protected by the Enghfh, the Mahratta em- 
pire will enjoy a feries of peaceful years, which it has 
hitherto never known. It may be noticed, that Amrit Rao 
has been fufpected of fomenting the troubles that have of 
late years convulfed the Mahratta itates. Difappointed in 
his views on the pefhwafhip for himfelf or his fon, he has 
contrived to obtain Britifh fecurity for about 70,000/. fter- 
ling ger annum, and under Britifh proteétion has retired to 
Benares, the ufual refuge with Hindoos of difcontentment 
and difappointed ambition. 

PESINGAN, in Geography, a town of Candahar ; go 
miles S.E. of Candahar. 

PESMES, a town of France, in the department of the 
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Upper Saone, and chief place of a canton, in the ditriG of 
Gray ; to miles S. of Gray. The town contains 1688, and 
the canton 15,188 inhabitants, on a territory of 282! kilio- 
metres, in 37 communes. N, lat. 47° V7 E. long. 5° 39'. 

PESOLA, a lake of Naples, in Bafilicata, at the foot 
of the Apennines. 

PESQUERA, a town of Spain, in the province of 
Leon, near the Duero; 28 miles S.E. of Leon. 

PESSAC, a town of France, in the department of the 
Gironde, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri@ of 
Bourdeaux. The place contains 1336, and the canton 
7686 inhabitants, on a territory of 505 kiliometres, in 8 
communes, 

; PESSARY, an inftrument, machine, or contrivance 
invented for the purpofe of reftraining the uterus, and nes 
venting it from defcending into the vagina, of paffing the 
external orifice, and appearing externally. This com- 
plaint, a defcent of the uterus, is in a particular manner 
incident to women who have had feveral children, efpecially 
fuch as have had difficult labours, or who have fuffered from 
laceration of the perineum. It is not, however, entirely 
confined to fuch fubjeéts. Some women who have never 
been pregnant, of feeble habit of body, or who have long 
fuffered from fluor albus, are fubjected to this accident 
alfo wafher-women, laundrefles, and thofe whofe occupations 
oblige them to be much en their feet, or to carry heavy 
loads. : 

Reit, cold aftringent injections into the vagina, and 
bracing or ftrengthenin medicines, may  afliit fome- 
what in the cure, but it is only to be completely effeGed 
by wearing a peflary. See Bearing down of the Wome. 

Peffaries are of various forms ; but that in moft frequent 
ufe, and which is generally found to anfwer the purpole, is 
the ring peflary ; a circular piece of box, or other light 
wood, two, three, or four inches in diameter, and about a 
third of an inch in thicknefs, with a hole cut throuch its 
centre to allow a paflage for the menftrual flux. “Some 
prefer them of an oval fhape, and made of cork, but they- 
are not {fo eafily retained in the paflage. Others make ufe 
of a globular ball; but thefe, for obvious reafons, can only 
be ufed by women who have no hufbands. Women fometimes 
conceive while wearing a ring peflary. In fuch cafes, the 
peflary muit be taken away when they are about five months 
advanced in pregnancy. 

When a peflary is intended to be introduced, the woman 
fhould confine herfelf to her room for a day or two, and 
principally in a recumbent pofture, and take an opening 
medicine, that the uterus may have an opportunity of re- 
tracting or returning to its natural fituation, and may be 
reduced in bulk. Thefe preliminary fteps being taken, fhe 
mutt be laid on a bed, on her left fide, her head only raifed 
on a pillow, her knees drawn up to her belly. The fur- 
geon will then open the labia of the pudenda with the fore- 
finger of his left hand, which he will pafs through the 
external orifice, to enlarge it a little, then taking a peflary, 
of a proper fize, anointed with lard, in his right hand, he 
will introduce it edgeways. When it is completely within 
the vagina, he will turn it, that it may lie horizontally, 
one face of it oppofite to the os uteri, the other looking 
downward to the os externum. 

The peffary fhould be fo large as to pafs the os externum 
with difficulty, otherwife it will fall out again when the 
woman is on her legs, The hole in the centre fhould be 
large, that if the os uteri fhould enter it, it may not be 
{trangled, which might occafion pain, and perhaps fome 
ferious mifchief. 
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PESSOMANTIA, Weocopcvlescey in Antiquily, the fame 


with cleromancy. 

PEST, or Pestu, in Geography, a royal and free town 
of Hungary, on the E. fide of the Danube, oppofite to 
Buda. See Bupa. 

PESTDON, a town of Pruffia, in Pomerelia; 10 miles 
S. of Marienburg. 

PESTERABLE, in our Old Writers, an epithet for fuch 
wares as pefler, or take up much room in a fhip. Stat. 
32 Hen. VIII. cap. 14. 

PEST-HOUSE, a lazaretto, or infirmary, where goods, 
perfons, &c. infected, or fufpected to be infected with fome 
contagious difeafe, are difpofed, and provided for. See 
Lazarerto. 

PESTI, in Geography, a town of Naples, in Principato 
Citra, fituated near the ruins of the ancient Peflum; which 
fee. 

PESTICCIA, atownof Naples, in Bafilicata ; 9 miles 
N. of Turfi. 

PESTILENCE, formed from fe/fis, which fignifies tke 
fame, in Medicine, an epidemical, malignant, and contagious 
difeafe, ufually mortal, popularly known under the name ot 
plague ; which fee. 

PestiLENCE-Wort, in Botany. See Tussiaqo. 

PESTILENTIAL Carsuncte. See CARBUNCLE. 

PesTiLENTIAL Difeafes. See Disease. 

PEsTILENTIAL Fevers, among Phyjficians, are fuch as do 
not only affli@ the patient with a vehement heat, but alfo 
with fome malignant and venomous quality, and in fome ap- 

roach to the nature of the plague. 

PESTIVIEN, in Geography, atown of France, in the 
department of the North coait; 9 miles S.S.W. of Guin- 


amp. 
S PESTOVSKOI, a town of Ruffia, in the government 
of Viatka, on the Suran; 48 miles N.N.E. of Slobod- 
fkoi. } 

PESU, or Siu, a city of China, of the fecond rank, in 
Kiang-nan, on the river Hoang. N. lat. 34° ro’. E. long. 


117°, 

bEsvER, a town of Perfia, in the province of Irac ; 
60 miles W. of Kermanfha. 

PESUNSCUT, a river of America, in Cumberland 
county, Maine, which purfuing a winding courfe of 20 
miles, carries off the furplus water of Sebacook pond 
into Portland bay. 

PETACCIATA, atown of Naples, in Abruzzo Ci- 
tra; 22 miles S.E. of Civita Borella. 

PETAGUILL, a territory of South America, in Bra- 
zil; bounded N. by Dale, E. by the South Atlantic ocean, 
S. by the captainfhip of Rio Grande, and W. by Tupuy: 
it contains mines of filver. 

PETAJA, atown of Sweden, in Tavaftland; 22 miles 
N. of Jamfio. 

PETALIONS, a clutter of {mall iflands in the Gre- 
cian archipelago, near the S.W. coait of the ifland of Ne- 
sropont. N. lat. 37° 59'. E. long. 24° 16’. 

PETALISM, Peratismus, wiladscuor, in Antiquity, a 
kind of exile or banifhment, for the term of five years. 

The petalifm at Syracufe was nearly the fame thing as the 
oftracifm at Athens, except that the latter was for ten years, 
and the former only for five. ' 

The petalifm was performed by the people’s writing the 
name of the perfon condemned, on a leaf; whence the 
term from alxAov, leaf. 

PETALODES, réleaswdnc, a name given to urine, when 
it feems to have little leaves, flakes, or foales in it. 


PETALOMA, in Botany, a new Weft Indian genus, 
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eftablifhed by Swartz, and named by him, from vizio, 4 


petal, and ru, a border ; becaufe the petals are inferted into 


the margin of the calyx, between its teeth. Swartz Prodr. 
73: Ind. Qcc. y. 2. 831. Schreb. 802. Willd. Sp. Pl. 
v. 2. 542. Mart. Mill. Did. vy. 3. (Mouriria; Jufl. 320. 
Lamarck Illuftr. t., 360. Mouriri; Aubl. Guian. v. 1- 
452-)—Clafs and order, Decandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. 
Calycanthema, Linn. Onagre, Jufl. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth fuperior, of one leaf, cup- 
fhaped, permanent, with five acute, equal, flightly fpread- 
ing teeth. Cor. Petals five, oblong, fpreading, their claws 
inferted between the teeth of the calyx, deciduous. Svam. 
Filaments ten, inferted into the rim of the calyx, longer than 
the corolla; anthers oblong, incumbent, opening by two 
pores at one end. Pi. Germen inferior, ovate ;: ftyle 
elongated, awl-{fhaped ; .{tigma fimple, acute. Peric. Berry 
globofe, flefhy, crowned by the calyx, of one cell. Seeds 
rom one to four, angular on one fide, convex on the 
other. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx pitcher-fhaped,  five-toothed. 
five, inferted between the teeth of the calyx. 
ferted into its border. Berry of one cell. ; 

1. P. myrtilloides. Sw. Ind. Occ. 833. Willd. n. 1. 
(Myrti folio arbor, cortice argenteo, foliis oblongis ad bafin 
latioribus, acuminatis, inodoris, ex adverfo fitis, flore pen- 
tapetaloide pallide albicante ; Sloane Jam. y. 2. 78. t. 187. 
f. 3.)—Stalks folitary, fingle-flowered. Leaves nearly fef- 
file, ovate, taper-pointed, oblique at the bafe.—Native of 
Hifpaniola and Jamaica, in low woods; being known in 
the laft-mentioned ifland by the name of Silver wood. 
Swartz defcribes it as a /brudb, two or three feet high ; 
Sloane fays the runk is twenty feet in height, ftraight and 
undivided. Both agree that the barf is {potted with white, 
whence arofe the Englifh name. The /eaves are oppofite, 
entire, thin, {mooth, and inodorous, one and a half or two 
inches long. #Yowers axillary, folitary, rarely oppofite, on 
fhortifh {talks, white, fmaller than a currant bloffom, but 
with long projecting flamens and /iyle. Berry ovate, crowned 
with the calyx, black and fhining when ripe, with feldora 
more than one feed. The afpeét of the whole plant is 
like fome fpecies of myrtle, but it wants the {trong tafte and 
{mell of that genus, and the ftructure of the flowers is to- 
tally different. 

2..P. Mouriri. Sw. Ind. Occ. 835. Willd. n. 2. 
(Mouriri guianenfis; Aubl. Guian. v. 1. 453. t. 180.)— 
Stalks cluftered. Leaves- {talked, broad-ovate, pointed. 
Berries with four feeds—Native of woods in Guiana, near 
the river of Sinemari, where Aublet found it flowering in 
November, and bearing ripe fruit in January. The pei of 
this tree is thirty or forty feet high, and eighteen inches in 
diameter, bearing at the top numerous branches, fpreading 
in every direction. The bark is grey; the cvood whitifh, 
hard and clofe-grained. Leaves longer, and much broader 
than thofe of the foregoing, as well as of a firmer texture, 
paler underneath, but {mooth and fhining on both fides. 
Footfialks fhort and thick. Flower-/lalks axillary, cluftered, 
and fomewhat umbellate, with {mall, oppofite, acute drac- 
teas. Flowers yellow. Anthers with a fort of {pur at 
their bafe. Berry yellow, minutely dotted with red, con- 
taining four feds. Nothing is recorded of the qualities or 
ufe of this tree, but the inhabitants of the country where it 
grows name it Mouririchira. ‘ 

PETALOSTEMUM, fo called by Michaux, from 
melurors a petal, and sry, a flamen, on account of the 
union of thofe two parts of the flower into a tube. M1- 
chaux Boreal-Amer. v. 2. 48. t. 37. See DALEA. 

PETALUM, the petal, or leaf of the flower, meng 
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tHe Greeks, is either fimple, as in the Primrofe and Jafmine, 
or compound, as in the Rofe. The two former are termed 
monopetalous flowers, the latter polypetalous. Linnzus 
obferves, that when the neétary is a diftinét organ from the 
petals, flowers fo conftructed are to be fufpeéted as poifonous. 
Both together conititute the Coroxxa ; fee that article, as 
well as Necrarium, and Fecunpation of Plants. 

PETAMINARIUS, in Antiquity, a name given to cer- 
tain perfons who performed extraordinary feats of activity ; 
took perilous leaps, vaults, &c. 

The word is formed from the Greek, raza, volo, I fly. 
Some authors write it petiminarius : and derive it from peti- 
men, which, according to Servius, fignifies the hunch of a 
camel ; alluding to the manner in which thefe operators bend 
the body, in exhibiting poftures, é&c. ® 

PETAPA, in Geography, a town of Mexico, in the 
province of Culiacan, on a river of its own name; 120 
miles N.W. of Culiacan. N. lat. 25? 30’. EE. long. 104° 

4’. 
PETAPOLLY, a town of Hindooftan, in the circar 
of Rajamurdry; 26 miles N.E. of Rajamundry. 

PETARD, in /Var, a kind of engine of metal, fome- 
what in fhape of a high crowned hat, or truncated cone ; 
ferving to break down gates, barri¢ades, draw-bridges, or 
the like works which are intendéd to be furprifed. 

The petard may be confidered as a piece of ordnance, 
very tert, narrow at the breech, and wide at the muzzle, 
made of copper mixed with a little brafs ; or of lead with 
tin; ufually about 8.5 inches within at the bottom ; the 
diameter at the beginning of the round part is fix, and 
diftant from the lower bafe nine inches: the circular part is 
deferibed from the point where the perpendicular to the fides 
meets the middle line or axis; the thicknefs of metal is 1.6 
inches ; there is a brim at the bottom, that projects the me- 
tal by two inches, and is one inch thick, in which are fix 
holes of half an inch diameter, which ferve for ferews to 
fatten the petard on a board in a firm manner ; there is a ca- 
vity within at the bottom, half aninch deep, and as much 
in height, to fix aboard, in order to keep the charge in the 
petard before it is fixed tothe board or plank. There are 
likewife two handles, of about three inches from the flat 
ring, five inches long, ,7. thick, and 1.8 from the outfide of 
the metal. Liaftly, a hole of an inch diameter is made ei- 
ther at the top, or on the fide, to ferew in an iron fufe, by 
which the powder is fired, which fufe is filled with a 
flow compolition, in order that when it is lighted, the 
petardier may have time to retire out of danger. See the 
feétion of a petardin Plate I. Gunnery, fig. 4. 

In Grofe’s “ Military Antiquities,” vol. i. we have a 
plate, with figures, reprefenting the petard, and the 
boards, &c. to which it is fixed, and alfo two different me- 
thods of applying it. 

Petards are made of various dimenfions: but the biggeit 
fhould not weigh above feventy pounds when loaded and 
fixed to its plank, and the leaft not lefs than forty-five or 
fifty. The common and beft way of loading the petard 

is to fill it gradually with powder, and between every layer 
of two or three-inches thick, to put a wooden mould into 
the petard, which fhould be beat upon with a mallet, fo as 
to prefs the powder as clofe together as poffible, without 
bruifing the grains ; and when it is quite full, the board is 
put upon the powder, and over this a cloth with rofin, and 
bound round the brim with packthread, to keep the charge 
and board together till the petard is ferewed on the plank 
or board, called the “* madrier ;? then the part that exceeds 
the brim is cut off, and the other being prefled by the brim, 
prevents any air from coming to the powder. The board 
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to which the petard is fixed has two iron bands on the 
back, placed crofs-ways, and a hook to hang it up againtt 
the gate or door, by means of a fcrew, when it is to be 
ufed. Some moiiten the powder with fpirits of wine, and 
dry it in the fun, in order to make it itronger, and then 
fprinkle every layer of powder of two. inches in thicknefs 
with mercury, upon which they lay powder again, and 
prefs it down, {prinkling it with mercury, till the petard is 
filled. 

Its ufe is in a clandeftine attack, to break down gates, 
bridges, barriers, &c. to which it is hung: which it does 
by means of the wooden plank. It has been alfo ufed in 
countermines, to break through the enemies galleries, and 
give vent to their mines; but in later years the ufe of pe- 
tards has been difcontinued. 

Petards are fometimes alfo made of wood, bound round 
with iron hoops. 

The invention of petards is afcribed to the French Hugue- 
nots, inthe year 1579. Their mott fignal exploit was the 
taking of the city of Cahors by means of it, as we are 
told by d’Aubigne. In December 1641, Arundel caftle 
was taken by the parliamentary forces,: under fir William 
Waller and Col. Browne, who coming unexpectedly, and 
finding the cattle-gate fhut, blew it open with a petard. 

PETARDIER, in the Military Art, is he who loads, 
fixes, and fires the petard. 

PETASITES, in Botany, lacie: of the Greeks, the 
Butter-bur, owes that name to its large round leaf, refem- 
bling a very broad hat or umbrella, zJzco. See Tusst- 
LAGO. 

PETASUS, among the Romans, a covering for the head, 
not unlike our hats; it had a broad brim, and was ufed in 
journies, to faye the face from being fun-burnt. 

The pileus differed from the petafus, as having no 
brim. 

The petafus is obferved upon the head of ancient figures 
of Mercury ; who wore it in the quality of the god of tra- 
vellers and merchants. 

PETATLAN, in Geography, a town of Mexico, in the 
province of Culiacan, ona river of the fame name, which 
runs into the Pacific ocean, N. lat. 25° 30!. The town is 
diftant 120 miles N.W. from Culiacan. N. lat. 25° 30’. 
W. long. 104° 34'.—Alfo, a town of Mexico, in the pro- 
vince of Mechoacan ; 70 miles S.E. of Zacatula. N. lat. 
18°. W. long. 102° 6’. 

PETAWONTAKAS, an Indian nation of America, 
formerly in alliance with the Hurons. 

PE-TA-YANG, a {mall ifland in the Chinefe fea. 
lat. 26° 2’. E. long. 119° 49’. 

PE-TCHE-LI, or Pr-cue-1er, called alfo Teheli, or 
Li-pa-fou, the principal province of China, which ap- 
proaches to the form of a right-angled triangle, and is 
bounded on the N. by the great wall and part of Tartary, 
on the E. by the fea of Corea, on the S. by the provinces 
of Chang-tong, and Ho-nan, and towards the W. by the 
mountains of Chan-fi. It contains nine cities of the firtt 
clafs, with their refpetive jurifdiétions, which comprehend 
a great number of other cities, lefs confiderable, but all fur- 
rounded with walls and ditches. Cities of the firft rank are 
diftinguifhed by the appellation fou; thofe of the fecond 
rank by ¢cheow ; and thofe of the third rank by den. The 
capital of this province is Pekin; which fee. Pe-tche-li is 
very much a level country, and has few mountains; and 
therefore it allows of the ufe of a fingular kind of carriage, 
with one wheel, and conftructed fo that there is room in the 
middle for only one perfon, who fits as if he were on horfe- 
back ; the driver pufhes behind, and by meays of wooden 
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levers, makes the carriage, which is a fort of chariot, ad- 
vance with fafety and expedition. The foil of this pro- 
vince is fandy, and produces very little rice ; but all other 
kinds of grain are abundant, as well as moft of the fruit- 
trees which we have in Europe. The rivers fupply abund- 
ance of fifh, and the mountains have mines of coal. The 
temperature does not feem to agree with its latitude. Al- 
though it extends no farther than to 42° N. lat., yet all the 
rivers are frozen, during four months in the year, from the 
middle of November to the middle of March, to fuch a de- 
gree, that horfes and waggons, with the heaviett load, may 
fafely pafs over them. It is remarked, asa fingular circum- 
ftance, that the whole body of ice is formed in one day, and 
that feveral days are requifite to thaw only the furface. The 
rainy feafon occurs towards the end of July, and the be- 
ginning of Augutt : there is little rain at any other time, 
but the night dew fupplies the want of it. It is obferved 
by Grofier that the people of this province have not the 
fame aptitude for acquiring literature and {cience, as thofe 
who inhabit the fouthern provinces of the empire; but they 
are more robuft and warlike, and better fitted for enduring 
the hardfhips and fatigues of war. The fame obiervation 
applies to the Chinefe of all the other northern countries. 
This province is diftinguifhed from all others, by being, as 
it were, the depot of the richeft productions of the whole 
empire. According to the itatement of fir George Staun- 
ton, inthe appendix to the fecond volume of the « Embaily 
to China,” this province contains 58,949 {quare miles, or 
3757272360 acres, and 38,000,000 of people. he re- 
venue which it remits into the imperial treafury at Pekin, 
amounts to 3,036,000 takels, or ounces of filver, viz. 
2,520,000 land, 437,000 falt, and 79,000 other taxes. 
PETCHORA, or Persuora, ariver of Ruffia, called 
alfo Bolfkaia, or great Petchora, by way of diltinétion from 
the Vifhera, which the Siryanes call Petfhoyra, whence ori- 
ginates the name, takes its rife onthe weitern fide of the 
Ural mountains, in the government of Vologda, follows a 
N.W. courfe, and falls into the Frozen ocean, inthe go- 
vernment of Archangel, after dividing into feveral powerful 
arms. It now fldws through a low, forefty, and almoit 
uninhabited country. At firft, when Siberia was conquered, 
the way thither was generally by the Petchora, “Thofe who 
vifited that country, failed up the Duina, the Vichegda, and 
the Vim, then went a fhort fpace by land to the Petchora, 
then up that river, and by land over the Ural mountains to 
the Sofva; hence into the Tavda, the Tobol, the Irtyth, 
the Oby, the Ket, and from the Ket into the Yenifley, 


&c. 

PETECHIA, in Medicine, otherwile called Peticule, 
Puniticula, Senticule, &c., are {mall purple, reddifh, livid, 
or blackith fpots upon the fkin, occafioned by the effufion 
of a minute portion of blood under the cuticle, or {carf- 
fkin. When thefe {pots are dei lapse like {mall points, 
they are called /igmata ; when they are large, and {pread 
into broad irregular patches, like the effufions occalioned 
by a bruife, they are called ecchymo/es and ecchymomata $ 
and when they occur in ftripes, like the effects of the ftrokes 
of awhip, they are denominated vidices. 

Petechie occur under various circumftances, but are moft 
frequently feen in fevere fevers, of a dangerous and malig- 
nant charaéter, efpecially in typhus, when it exifts in gaols, 
hofpitals, and the ill-ventilated habitations of the poor ; 
they are occafionally feen intermixed with the Lees of 
{mall-pox, efpecially of the confluent kind, and with the 
wort fpecies of fearlet fever. Whence they have general 
been accounted indications of great danger, and have been 
confidered as figns of the general putrefcency of the circu- 
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lating fluids, and as demanding the exhibition of the mott 
powerful {timulants and antifeptics, whenever they appear. 

On the contrary, however, petechiz of the largeft dimen- 
fions; and even extenfive ecchymofes and vibices, together 
with aétual hemorrhages, are occafionally feen, unaccom- 
panied by fever, and fometimes with but little derangement 
of the health. Whence authors have written of * Petechie 
fine febre’’ as a diftinét difeafe, which has been alfo called 
Pureura, Hamornyma Petechialis, &c. See the former 
of thefe words, where this chronic petechial difeafe will be 
found defcribed at length. 

It is but too obvious, that the nature of thefe petechial 
{pots is not yet fufficiently underitood: but fome recent 
light has been thrown upon the fubjeét by medical obfervers, 
which bids fair to lead both to a more fatisfaétory theory 
and praétice in ref{pect to them, as will be itated in the ar- 
ticle juft referred to. 


*PETECHIAL Fevers are thofe varieties of typhus, 
in which petechi# occur in confiderable numbers, conttitut- 
ing one of the molt prominent features of the difeafe. See 
Typuus and Fever. 

PETELMA, in the Turki/b Military Orders, is the pro- 
curator-general of the effeéts of the Janizaries. When any 
one dies under the protection of this body, he feals up their 
houfes, to fecure the tenth part of their effects; which is 
due to the Janizaries. 

PETER, Simoy, in Scripture Biography, whole furname 
Cephas, or Petrus, Peter, fignifies a itone or rock, was 
born at Bethfaida, upon the banks of the fea of Galilee ; 
and his occupation was that of a fifherman upon this lake, 
as was alfo, in all probability, that of his father Jonas, 
Jonah, or John. He had a brother, whofe name was An- 
drew, fuppofed by fome writers to have been older, but 
more generally, younger than himfelf. Andrew, as we 
learn from the gofpel of St.John (ch. i. 35—42.), firit 
introduced his brother, Peter, to an acquaintance with 
our Saviour; and as he had received Jefus as the Mefliah, 
Peter readily concurred in the fame belief and profeffion. 
From the teitimony of John, by whom they had been pro- 
bably baptized, and from pertonal canverfation with our 
bleffed Lord, they were convinced that he was the promifed 
Mefliah ; and it is likely that from this time they had fre- 
quent intercourfe with him, and were witnefles of fome of 
the miracles which were wrought by him, and particularly 
of that performed at Cana in Galilee. (John, ii, 1.2.) The 
call of Andrew and Peter to a ftated attendance on Jefus is 
recorded by three evangeliits; after which event they be- 
came his intimate companions, and when he complete the 
number of his apoftles, they were included among them. 
At the time of Simon Peter’s being called to attend upon 
our Lord, he was married, and upon gccafion of that al- 
liance, he feems to have removed from Bethfaida to Caper- 
naum, where his wife’s family refided, It appears alfo, 
that when our Lord “left Nazareth, and came and dwelled 
at Capernaum’”’ (fee Matt. iv. 13.), he took up his occa- 


fional refidence in, Peter’s houfe, and hither the por res: 


forted to him in the evening, as we read in Lu 
Matt. viii. 16. Mark, i. 32. 34. See alfo Matt. xvii. 
24—27. In the evangelical hiltory of this apoitle, the 
diftinguifhing features of Peter’s character are very fignally 
pourtrayed ; and it redounds in no {mall degree to the cre- 
dibility of the hiftorians, that they have blended, without 
difguife, feveral traces of his precipitance and prefumption 
with the honourable teftimony which their narration of faéts 
affords to the fincerity of his attachment to Chrift, and the 
fervour of his zeal in the caufe of his blefled matter, e 
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his modefty and humility we have a memorable inftance in 
the account which St. John has given of our Saviour’s 
wathing the feet of his difciples (ch. xii. 1—10.); and the 
ardour of his fpirit is ftrikingly evinced in his conduét to- 
wards the fervant of the high prieft, whom he {mote with 
his fword, and whofe right ear he cut off, when the Jewifh 
officers were about to apprehend our Lord. (John, xviii. 
io, 11. Matt. xxvi. 5154. Mark, xiv. 46, 47. Luke, 
Xxii. 50, 51.) In the fubfequent fcene, however, his refo- 
lution, notwithftanding the vehemence with which he had 
avowed his invincible attachment to his mafter, and the cau- 
tion which he had received, unhappily failed him. Although 
he followed his matter afar off unto the high prieft’s palace, 
an anxious witnefs of the event, when the reft of the difci- 
ples forfoak him and fled, he thrice difowned him, peremp- 
torily denying that he was one of his difciples, or had any 
knowledge of him. This dereliétion and denial of Chrut, 
in circumftances of peculiar trial, foon after humbled and 
grieved him, and he wept bitterly. It does not appear, 
that Peter followed our Lord any farther, or that he at all 
attended the crucifixion. It is -likely, that he was too 
deeply affected with forrow and fhame to appear in public, 
and that he chofe retirement, as moft fuitable to his prefent 
temper and circumftances. In the fequel of his hiftory, our 
blefled Lord manifefted, in the moft amiable and impreflive 
manner, the fingular fympathy and condefcending benevo- 
lence of his temper; for he fingles out Peter by name as 
one of the difciples to whom the report of his ref{urreétion 
was to be announced; and on the fame day on which he 
arofe from the dead, he appeared to this apoitle, though the 
circumftances of this appearance are no where related. (See 
Luke, xxiv. 33, 34. 1 Cor. xv. 4, 5.) Hence it has been 
obferved, to the honour of our Lord’s philanthropy and 
compaffion, that as Mary Magdalene was the firft woman, 
fo Peter was the firft man to whom Jefus fhewed himfelf 
after he was rifen from the dead. On another occafion, re- 
corded in the 21ft chapter of St. John’s gofpel, our Lord 
affords Peter an opportunity of making a three-fold pro- 
feffion of love for him; and notwithftanding his late un- 
fteadinefs, he encouraged this difciple to hope, that in his 
future condué&t he would fet an example of refolution and 
fortitude under great difficulties, and at length glorify God 
by his death, in the fervice to which he had been appointed. 

Dr. Lardner has feleCted from the four evangelifts feveral 
particular initances, which ferve to indicate the peculiar dif- 
tinction of St. Peter, and that redound in no {mall degree to 
his honour. He concludes this detail with obferving, that 
‘as our facred hiftorians were not envious, and that Peter was 
not afluming and arrogant among his brethren, fo neither 
were they fond and partial. The feveral advantages and 
virtues of Peter are recorded by fome only; but his fault 
in denying Chrift, when under perfecution, is related by all. 

Soon after our Lord’s afcenfion, Peter, who feems to 
have prefided in the college of the apoftles, propofed a fuc- 
ceflor to Judas; and he feems to have had a primacy of 
order among the apoftles, being named firft when feveral of 
them are mentioned ; although there is not the leaft founda- 
tion, either in the gofpels, or the Aé¢ts, for afcribing to Pe- 
ter any jurifdiction over his brethren. On the day of the 
enfuing pentecoft, Peter diftinguifhed himfelf by a difcourfe 
delivered to a very numerous audience, in which he aflerted 
the refurre€tion of Chrift, with fuch commanding energy, 
that about 3000 were converted and baptized. (Acts, 1. 
14—47.) On another occafion he accompanied a miracle, 
wrought by himfelf and John, with an addrefs to the peo- 
ple, by which many were awakened and convinced; and in 
a fhort time after this, the number of believers at Jerufalem 


was about 5000. (Acts, iii, andiv. 4.) But the Jewith 
priefts and rulers were much offended ; and whilft Peter and 
John were {peaking to the people, the officers, whom they 
had commiffioned for this purpofe, laid hold on them and 
put them in prifon till the next day, when they were exa- 
mined, and at length difmiffed, with a ftri@ charge, enforced 
by a feyere menace, not to preach any more in the name of 
Jefus. 

Peter and John, after a vifit to Samaria, returned to Je- 
rufalem ; and in their way thither preached the gofpel in 
many villages of the Samaritans. (A&ts, viii. 1—25.) Dur- 
ing the tranquil ftate of Judea, Galilee and Samaria, which 
commenced in the year 40, and continued a year or more, 
Peter paffed through all parts of the country, availing himfelf 
of the opportunity that was thus afforded him of diffeminat- 
ing the knowledge of Chriftianity, and confirming the faith 
of thofe who had embraced it. Whilft on this peregrina- 
tion he remained at Joppa, where he reftored to life a Chrif- 
tian woman of excellent charaéter, named Tabitha, and 
where a meflage was fent to him from Cornelius, an inhabitant 
of Cefarea, by the fea-fide, which was a city where the Roman 
governor refided, requefting a vifit from him, for the pur- 
pofe of farther inftruétion on the fubject of religion. At 
Cefarea his preaching was attended with fignal fuccefs ; and 
thus the door of faith, or the kingdom of heaven, or of 
the Mefliah, was opened to Gentiles, and they were received 
into the church of God. Upon his return to Jerufalem, 
he gave an account to the Jewifh Chriftians of the event of 
his miffion, and fatisfied them with regard to the propriety 
of his conduct in preaching the gofpel to the uncircumeifed 
Gentiles, and receiving them into communion by baptifm 
without circumcifion according to the law of Mofes. From 
this time the gofpel was freely preached to Gentiles as well 
as Jews, and the fuccefs correfponded to the zeal of thofe 
who were engaged in this interefting caufe. Soon after the 
convertion of Cornelius the tranquillity of the churches was in- 
terrupted; neverthelefs Peter, and the other apoftles, {till 
continued in Judea; and as far as circumftances allowed, 
employed themfelves in confirming the believers and making 
additions to their number. ‘Towards the end of his reign, 
Herod Agrippa became an open perfecutor of the believers ; 
and not only put to death James the brother of John, but 
committed Peter to prifon. This was at the Eafter, or 
paffover, of the year 44. After a miraculous deliverance 
from confinement, he lived privately at Jerufalem, till the 
death of Herod Agrippa, which happened before the end 
of that year. Some have thought that Peter now went to 
Antioch, or Rome; but Dr. Lardner thinks that there is 
no good evidence of either of thefe opinions. When the 
council of Jerufalem, was afflembled in the year 49 or 50, 
Peter was prefent, and in the debate, which had occafioned 
this affernbly, he clearly declared his opinion, that the yoke 
of the law fhould not be laid upon the neck of the difciples from 
among the Gentiles. Some fhort time after this council, 
Peter was at Antioch; where at firft he converfed freely 
with the Gentile converts ; but when fome Jewifh behevers, 
who were zealous for the law, came thither from Judea, he 
Jeparatéd himfelf, fearing them of the circumeifion ; thus acting 
in a manner contrary to his own judgment and declared 
opinion, through fear of the difpleafure of others. St. Paul 
refented his conduét, as chargeable with diffimulation or 
hypocrify ; and convinced him that he was blameable. It 
was at this time, viz. in the year 50, that Peter firft went 
from Judea into Gentile countries, never mote deviating into 
that duplicity, for which he had been jultly cenfured, but 
maintaining a firm and confiftent. condu&. This is the laft 


time that Peter fs exprefsly mentioned in the New Telta- 
ment, 
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ment, except in his own epiftles, and in 1 Cor. i. 12. and 
ch. ili. 22. 

We have no where any very diftiné account of this 
apoftle’s travels. From Antioch he might return to Judea. 
Epiphanius fays, that he was often in the countries of 
Pontus and Bithynia; and Origen, according to Eufebius, 
exprefsly declares, that ‘¢ Peter is fuppofed to have preached 
to the Jews of the difperfion in Pontus, Galatia, Bithynia, 
Cappadocia, and Afia: who, at length, coming to Rome, 
was crucified with his head downwards, himielf having 
defired it might be in that manner.” As to the time of 
Peter’s coming to Rome, no ancient writer is more regarded 
by learned moderns than Laétantius, or the author of the 
book of the Deaths of Perfecutors, whoever he be ; and this 
author fays, that Peter came thither in the time of Nero. 
But allowing that he came to Rome in the reign of Nero 
which began in the year of Chrift 54, the precife time is 
mot afcertained. To Dr. Lardner it appears very pro- 
bable, that St. Peter did not come to Rome before the year 
of Chrift 63 or 64, nor till after St. Paul’s departure thence, 
at the end ot his two years’ imprifonment in that city: 
and this author, who is no lefs induftrious in his refearches 
than impartial in his reports, fuppofes, that he obtained the 
crown of martyrdom in the year 64 or 65; confequently 
St. Peter could not have refided very long at Rome before 
his death. The learned Cave is of opinion that the apoitle 
died a martyr at Rome inthe year of Chrift 64, at the 
beginning of Nero’s ‘perfecution. Jerom concludes ° his 
article of St. Peter, with faying, “« He was buried at Rome 
in the Vatican, near the triumphal way, and is in veneration 
all over the world.”” Caius alfo, about the year 212, {peaks 
of the tombs of the two apoftles, Peter and Paul, at Rome ; 
and Chryfoftom fuppofes St. Peter to have been buried 
in that city. Some have afferted, but without fufficient 
authority, that he travelled into Perfia or Parthia. 
Several other circumftances are mentioned with regard to 
St. Peter, which are equally deftitute of foundation: fuch 
as his epifcopate at Antioch, and his having been twenty- 
five years vifhop of Rome, which is altogether inconfiftent 
with his hiftory inthe A&ts. Several ancient writers mention 
his having children, and the martyrdom of his wife about 
the fame time with himfelf. Some have alfo faid that he 
efcaped from prifon, and endeavoured to fave his life by 
flight ; but that in pafling through the gates of the city, 
he faw Chrift entering into it; and that in confequence of 
this interview, and a cornverfation that occurred, he turned 
back, and being foon after taken up, he was crucified. But 
this account feems to have been fabulous. As~to the 
manner of his crucifixion, we have already given Origen’s 
account of it. St. Jerom alfo fays ‘ that he was crucified 
by order of Nero, and fo crowned with martyrdom, his 
head downward, and his feet lifted up, faying, he was un- 
worthy to be crucified as his mafter was.” Chiyfoitom 
alfo feyeral times fpeaks of Peter’s being crucified with his 
head downwards. It feems to me, fays Dr. Lardner, 
that Peter might be crucified in that manner, and that 
it might be owing to the fpite and malice of thofe who 
put him to death. The faying, that it was at his own 
defire, may have been at firft only the oratorical flight of 
fome man of more wit than judgment. But the thought 
was pleafing, and has therefore been followed by many. 

We may add, that fome learned men have denied that 
Peter ever was at Rome; among them are Scaliger, 
Salmafius, and Frederick Spanheim. Mr. Bower has 
adopted this opinion. However, many learned men, 
among the Proteftants, as well as Romanifts, whofe 
impartiality has never been queftionedy have believed 


and argued that Peter was at Rome, and fuffered martyr- 
dom there. To this clafs we may refer Cave, Pearfon, 
Le Clerc, Bafnage, Barratier, and Lardner. _Among 
the ancient writers, who teftify to the fame faG@, we 
may enumerate Clement of Rome, in his epiftle to the 
Corinthians, written before the year of Chrift 70, or, as 
fome think, about the year 96, Ignatius about 108, Diony- 
fius about 170, Ireneus about 178, Clement of Alexandria 
about 194, Tertullian about. 200, Caius about 212, Origen 
about 230; Cyprian about 248, Laétantius about 306, 
Eufebius, Athanafius, Ephrem the Syrian about 370, Epi- 
phanius, Jerom, Chryfoftom, Sulpicius Severus about 401, 
Prudentius about 405, Orofius about 416, Theodoret about 
423, Auguitine, &c. &c. The preaching of Peter, or of 
Peter and Paul, quoted by feveral ancient writers, though 
not as a book of authority, compofed about the middle of 
the fecond century, or fooner, makes mention of Peter’s 
being at Rome. : 

For an account, of the epiftles of St. Peter, we refer 
to the articles Episrte and Canon, adding here fome 
particulars refpecting their genuinenefs. The firhk™ of 
thefe two .epiitles has been always received by Catholic 
Chriftians as authentic and genuine. This epiftle feems to 
be referred to by Clement of Rome; is plainly referred 
to feveral times by Polycarp; alfo referred to by the 
martyrs at Lyons: it was received by Theophilus, bifhop — 
of Antioch, and quoted by Papias, Irenzus, Clement of 
Alexandria, and Tertullian. But the fecond epiftle, 
mentioned as doubtful by Jerom and Origen, is not 
cited by.Papias, Irenzus, Tertullian, or Cyprian, How- 
ever both thefe epiftles were generally received in the 
4th, and following centuries, by all Chriftians, except the 
Syrians. For they were received by Athanafius, Cyril of 
Jerufalem, the council of Laodicea, Epiphanius, Jerom, 
Ruffin, Auguftine, and others. Such are the teftimonies 
of ancient writers concerning thefe two epiftles ; and if we con- 
fult the epiftles themfelves, and endeavour to form a judgment 
by internal evidence, it will appear very probable that both 
belong to the fame author. Allowing the firft to be St. Pe- 
ter’s, the following arguments may be alleged in favour of 
the other. It bears in the infcription the name of the fame 
apoftle. From chap. i. 16, 17, 18, it appears, that the writer 
was one of the difciples who were with Jefus in the mount 
at the time of our Lord’s transfiguration, which leads us to 
St. Peter,» who was there. 

In ch. iti. 1. there is an exprefs reference to the former. 
epiitle, which has been always acknowledged to be St. Pe- p 
ter’s. (See alfo ch. i. 12—15.) In ch. iii. 15, 16, the writer 
calls Paul brother, and otherwife fo fpezks of him and his 
epiftles, as muft neceflarily be reckoned moft fuitable to an 
apoftle. The writer therefore is the apoftle Peter, whofe 
name the epiftle bears in the infcription. The opinion ad- 
vanced by Grotius, that this fecond epiftle was written by 
Simeon, bifhop of Jerufalem, after James, the Lord’s bro- 
ther, is deftitute of all authority from antiquity, and is E; 
confiftent with the whole tenour of the epiftle itfelf, or 
leaft with many things that occur in it. Jerom, alreac 
cited, faysthat Peter wrote two epiftles, called Catholic ; 
the fecond of which was by many denied to be his, becaufe 
of its differing in ftyle from the aes But Bafnage fays, 
he is not able to difcern fuch difference of ftyle in the two 
epiftles. However Dr. Sherlock, bifhop of London, in his 
“ Differtation concerning the Authority of the Second 
Epiftle of St. Peter,’ obferves, that the firft and third of 
the three chapters, into which this epiftle is now divided, 
agree in ftyle with the firft epiftle. The only difference is in 
the fecond chapter, the ftyle of which is no more ae 
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that of the other two than it is to that of the firft epiftle. 
The occafion of this difference feems to be, that in the fe- 
cond chapter there is a defcription of the falfe prophets and 
teachers, who infefted the church, and perverted the doc- 
trines of the gofpel. Some ancient Jewifh writer had left 
behind him a defcription of the falfe prophets of his own, 
or perhaps earlier times; which defcription is applied both 
by St. Peter and St. Jude to the falfe teachers of their own 
times. His lordfhip adds, St. Jerom fuppofed, and others 
have followed his opinion, that St. Peter made ufe of dif- 
ferent interpreters, to exprefs his fenfe in his two epiitles. 
But if that had been the cafe, the difference of ftyle would 
have appeared in the whole, and not in one part of it only ; 
which is the prefent cafe ; and he fees no reafon for thinking, 
that St. Peter did not write both his epiftles himfelf. Some, 
however, may think, that this difference of {tyle arifes from the 
fubjeét treated of in the fecond chapter. Dr. Lardner con- 
cludes, upon the whole, that the two epiftles, generally 
aferibed to the apoftle Peter, were indeed his. Thefe epif- 
tles were fent to all Chriftians in general, both Jews and 
Gentiles, living in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Afia and 
Bithynia, but chiefly thofe of Gentile ftock and original : 
who were for the moft part the converts of the apoftle Paul. 
There has been a confiderable difference of opinion con- 
cerning the place where thefe epiftles were written: and 
more efpecially about the place called Babylon, at the 
clofe of the firft epiftle. Some have thought this to 
have been Babylon in Affyria, or Babylon in Egypt, and 
others interpreting the paflage figuratively, fuppofe that 
it denoted Jerufalem or Rome. It is the opinion of Gre- 
tius, Whitby, Valefius, and all the learned writers of the 
Roman communion in general, that by Babylon St. Peter 
figuratively means Rome ; and this opinion is the more pro- 
bable, as it is uncertain whether St. Peter ever was at Baby- 
lon in Chaldea, or in Egypt, and altogether improba- 
ble, that he made any confiderable ftay there, if he ever 
vifited either of thefe places. As to the time of writing 
thefe epiftles, Dr. Lardner thinks it to have been the year 
63 or 64, or at the Jateft 65. Lardner’s Works, vol, vi. 
Peter, in Biography, a faint in the Roman calendar, and 
one of the mott illuftrious prelates of his time, was educated, 
and probably born, at Alexandria. Here he acquired a high 
charaéter for his proficiency in facred literature, and alfo bir 
his exemplary manners and diftinguifhed piety. On the 
death of Theonas, in the year 300, he was chofen his fuc- 
ceflor, and according to Eufebius he obtained great honour 
during his epifcopate; which lafted twelve years. He was 
an excellent teacher of the Chriftian do¢trine: an ornament 
to the epifcopal character, both for the holinefs of his life, 
and his laborious application in ftudying and explaining the 
facred f{criptures. He governed the church three years be- 
fore the perfecution. The reft of his time he paffed in a 
more {trict and mortified courfe of life, but without ne- 
glecting the common good of the churches. It is probable, 
that during a confiderable part of that diftrefling period 
he refided in fome private place, unknown to the in{ftruments 
of perfecution, where, however, the Chriftians had accefs 
to him, and received his advice and inftruétions, After this, 
according to Eufebius, he was, without any crime, of any 
kind, being laid to his charge, on a fudden, for no other 
reafon but the will of Maximin, taken into cuftody, and 
beheaded. This martyrdom took place in the year 311. 
He is the reputed author of “ A Book of Penance,” of 
which thirteen canons are inferted, in Greek and Latin, in 
the firft volume of the Colleét. Concil, Some fragments of 
another treatife attributed to him “ Concerning the Divi- 
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nity,’? are to be met with in the third and fourth volumes of 
the fame colleGtion. Gen. Biog. 

Peter, furnamed Chry/fologus, a faint in the Roman ca- 
lendar, and a celebrated prelate in the fifth century, was of 
noble extraGtion, and born at Imola, anciently known by 
the name of Forum Cornelii. He was educated by Cor- 
nelius, bifhop of his native city, who admitted him into holy 
orders, and appointed him to the office of his deacon, 
which he retained many years. He was eleéted bifhop of 
Ravenna in the year 433, and died before 451. His elo- 
quence was greatly admired, whence he had the furname of 
Chryfologus, or the golden preacher. What remains of his 
produétions confift chiefly of “¢ Sermons,’”’ or “ Homilies,’’ 
containing fhort explanations of portions of the facred {crip- 
tures, accompanied with moral refle€tions. They are faid 
to be drawn up ina perfpicuous and pleafing ftyle; and are 
diftinguifhed by a happy unicn of concifenefs and elegance. 
They were colleéted 250 years after his death, by Felix, 
one of his fucceffors in the fee of Ravenna, and were firft 
printed at Colcgn, in the year 1541. Afterwards they 
underwent repeated imprefiions at the fame place, Antwerp, 
Paris, Lyons, Venice, and Bologna, and were inferted m 
the feventh volume of the Bibl. Patr. Six others, on the 
Lord’s Prayer, are gived by Father A’Achery, in his *¢ Spi- 
cilegium.’? There is alfo ftill extant “ A Letter to Euty- 
ches the Archimandrite,’’ from our prelate, in which he de- 
clares againft the fentiments of that monk, and expreffes his 
approbation of the conduct of the patriarch Flavianus. 
Moreri. 

Peter, furnamed the Cruel, king of Caftile, was the 
only legitimate fon left by Alphonfo XI., whom at the age 
of fixteen he fucceeded in 1350. He was at firft under the 
influence of his mother and Don Juan de Albuquerque, her 
favourite ; and to the queen dowager is to be attributed the 
treacherous execution of Leonora de Guzman, the late 
king’s miftrefs, by whom he had three fons. Peter, at an 
early period, difplayed a difpofition equally perfidious and 
fanguinary. He caufed the objeéts of his difpleafure to be 
murdered without trial, and fcrupled no means to get into 
his power thofe whom he feared or fufpe€ted. In 1352 Al- 
buquerque, with a view of confirming his own authority, 
introduced the young king to the Maria de Padilla, of 
whom he became fo much enamoured, that her influence 
over him was attributed even to witchcraft. At the fame 
time a marriage was negociating for him with Blanca, 
daughter of the duke of Bowen It took place in 1353, 
but he remained with his bride only three days, and then 
returned to his miftrefs. Soon after he put his wife in 
prifon, and then divorced her, in order that he might marry 
Joanna de Caftro, whom he alfo abandoned, after a ver 
fhort cohabitation. Donna Blanca was fent to Toledo, the 
citizens of which revolted in her fayour, but they paid 
dearly for their attachment to a much injured lady. In 
1356 a trifling quarrel produced a war between him and 
Peter king of Arragon, in which the king*s natural brother, 
Henry de Traftamare, who had, to avoid danger, retired 
into France, had a command under the latter fovereign. 
His wife, who was left in the power of Peter, was fortu- 
nately refcued from his vengeance. This efcape fo much 
excited his rage and fufpicion, that he caufed another natu- 
ral brother, Frederic, to be murdered in his prefence, and 
fhewed his favage difpofition by dining in the fame apart- 
ment before the dead body was removed. He afterwards 
put to death his coufin, Juan of Arragon, and poifoned his 
widow, and his own aunt the wicentloerapee of Arragon. 
His cruelties having driven many of the difaffeéted nobles to 
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take refuge in Portugal, he entered into a negociation with 
the king of that country, alfo called Peter the Cruel, to 
deliver them up, upon condition that, on his part, he fhould 
deliver up thofe Portuguefe who had been concerned in the 
death of Agnes de Caftro. This was punétually performed 
on both fides, and was the caufe of many bloody executions. 
In 1361 he completed the meafure of his domettic cruelties 
by the murder of his firft queen, Donna Blanca, then con- 
fined in the fortrefs of Keres. A {hort time after this he 
perfidioufly put to death the Moorifh prince of Grenada, 
Mahomet Barbaroffa, with all his fuite, who had attended 
on him at Seville, on the fecurity of a fafe condu&. His 
enormities at laft produced a confederacy again{t him be- 
tween the kings of Arragon and Navarre, and Henry de 
Traitamare, at the head hy the emigrant Cattilian nobility. 
Peter had, by no means, been deficient in vigour or fuccefs 
in carrying on the war againft the king of Arragon, and his 
depofition was therefore much defired by that monarch, who, 
in fat, was nearly as perfidious and fanguinary as himfelf. 
A band of mercenaries, ready to fight in any caufe, was 
brought out of France, under the command of Bertrand 
de Guefclin, and others ; and Henry entering Cattile 
was admitted into Calahorra, and proclaimed king. Ad- 
vancing to Burgos, he received the homage of the nobles 
of Cattile, and was folemnly inaugurated ; while Peter re- 
tired to Portugal, and thence to Guienne, to the court of 
Edward the Black Prince. The treafures which he carried 
with him made him welcome to the prince and his barons, 
and the offer of Bifcay, together, probably, with the notion 
of the duty of aflifting the rightful fovereign, induced the 

allant Edward to undertake his reftoration. This he ef- 
fected by an entire defeat which he gave to Henry and his 
party at the battle of Najara, in 1367. Peter would gladly 
have put to death his natural brother Sancho, and all his 
prifoners on this occafion, but was reftrainéd by the hu- 
manity of the prince of Wales. He now paid no fort of 
regard to his promife of recompence to his victorious allies, 
and after refuming his crown, he indulged the feyerity of 
his nature by numerous fayage executions. 

Henry was not, however, difheartened by his misfor- 
tunes, but, after the departure of the Englith, collected 
his forces and engaged again the affiftance of du Guef- 
clin, and his men at arms. He entered Spain, and ad- 
vanced to the plains of Monteil, where he met Peter at the 
head of a more numerous army, but compofed of a very 
motly afflemblage, there being among them many Jews and 
Moors. A battle enfued, in which Peter was completely 
defeated, and he was forced to take refuge in Monteil. He 
was, for want of provifions, foon obliged to quit this place, 
which he did at midnight with eleven companions, but was 
flopped and carried to the tent of his captor. His brother 
Henry, informed of the faét, arriving, words of «reproach 
paffed between them, and Peter caught Henry in his arms, 
threw him on the ground, and attempted to kill him. In 
the ftruggle, Henry was affifted by his attendants, and they 
difpatched the cruel Peter with their poniards. This hap- 
pened in the year 1369, when he was only in the 36th year 
of his age, and in the roth of his reign. He left a name 
juttly execrated, though it is not unlikely that his crimes 
tee been exaggerated, and it is quite certain that feveral of 
his contemporaries deferyed the opprobrious title as well, 
and nearly as much as himfelf. Univer. Hitt. 

Peter of Sicily, fo called from the ifland which gaye him 
birth, was aman of noble defcent, who flourifhed at the 
clofe of the ninth century. He was taken into the fervice 
ef the emperor Bafil, who, in the year 870, fent him into 


Armenia for the purpofe of negociating an exchange of 
prifoners. This bufinefs, which he performed to the fatis- 
faction of the emperor, having occafioned him to. fpend 
nearly nine months at Tibrica, the capital of Armenia, he 
embraced feveral opportunities of holding conferences with 
the Paulicians, a branch of the Manichzans, who were nu- 
merous in that country, and undertook the tafk of drawing 
up in Greek “ A Hiftory of the Rife and Progrefs, and 
Decline of that Seé&t.”” The work to which he gave this 
title was dedicated by him to an archbifhop of Bulgaria. 
Part of it was tranflated into Latin, and inferted by cardinal 
Baronius in his * Annals.’’ It was afterwards publifhed 
with the original, under the title of “ Hiitoria de yaria et 
Stolida Manicheorum Herefi.” This work is an object of 
curlofity, as it prefents us with a view of the fentiments of 
the Paulicians at the time in which Peter lived. 

Perer of Blois, a learned French ecclefiaftic in the 12th 
century, was a native of the city on the Loire, whence he 
derived his furname. Having been inftruéted in the claffies 
and polite learning at Paris, he went to the univerfity of _ 
Bologna, where he acquired great reputation by the pro- 
ficiency which he made in the ihudy of ciyil and canon law, 
and the various branches of profane literature. He then 
returned to France and devoted himfelf wholly to the itudy 
of divinity, under the celebrated John of Salifbury, bifhop 
of Chartres, of whofe church it feems probable that he 
was made a canon. In 1167 he travelled into Sicily with 
Stephen, fon of the count of Perche, and coufin to the 
queen of that ifland, where he was appointed tutor, and 
afterwards fecretary to William II. king of Sicily. When 
Stephen, who had been made chancellor of the kingdom, 
and archbifhop of Palermo, was fent into banifhment, Peter 
was involved in his fortune, and found it neceflary to take re- 
fuge in his native country. Hence he was invited into England. 
by king Henry IT., at whofe court he continued fome time, 
and was nominated archdeacon of Bath. He next entered 
into the fervice of Richard archbifhop of Canterbury, who 
appointed him‘his chancellor, and fent him to negociate bufi- 
nefs of importance relating to the metropolitan fee with kin, 
Henry II., and popes Alexander [II. and Urban ITI. 

After the death of king Henry, he refided for a time at 
the court of queen Eleanor. At a late period of his life 
he was deprived of his archdeaconry of Bath, though he 
was afterwards compenfated for his lofs by obtaining that 
of London, the duties of which he difcharged with the ut- _ 
moft fidelity. He died in England in the year 1200. He. 
is faid to have been the firlt perfon who made ule of the 
word Tyan/ubflantiation, to exprefs the doétrine of the Ca- 
tholic church on the fubjeét ot the eucharift. His remains. 
chiefly confilt of « Letters,’ 183 in number, which he formed. 
into a collection by order of king Henry IT., and which wilk 
be found ufeful in illuftrating the civil and eeclefiaftical~ 
hiftory of the period in which he flourifhed. Moreri. 

Perer, furnamed Comeffor, or the Eater, another Frenclz 
ecclefiaftic, was a native of Troyesin Champagne. Havin 
embraced the clerical profeffion, he became canon, an 
afterwards dean of the cathedral in that city. Here he ac- 
quired fuch celebrity, that he was invited to Paris, where he 
was appointed dean of the metropolitan church. Some time 
after this, he refigned his benefices, renounced the world, 
and entered among the cartons regular of St. Viétor, at 
Paris, where he gave himfelf up entirely to ftudy and devotion. 
He died in 1198. He was efteemed a man of learning for 
the age in which he lived, ane he had the fortitude publicly 
to condemn fome of the abufes and corruptions of the 
Romifh church, particularly the celibacy of the clergy. 
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The following epitaph upon his tomb has been thought not 
unworthy of prefervation. 


«Petrus eram, quem Petra tegit, di€tufque Come/for 
Nunc comedor. Vivus docu, nec ceflo docere 
Mortuus ; ut dicant, qui me vident incineratum, 

Quod fumus, ifte fuit, erimus quandoque quod hic eit.”” 


He was author of *“ Hiftorie Ecclefiaftice, lib. xvi.,’’ 
containing a fummary of facred hiftory, from the beginning 
of Genefis to the end of the A&s of the Apoftles. To 
his pen has been attributed a work entitled “ Catena Tem- 
porum,” &c. confifting of a compilation of univerfal hif- 
tory, publifhed at Lubeck in 1475, in two vols. folio, of 
which a tranflation into French was publifhed in 1485, un- 
der the title of «« Mer des Hittoires.”’ 

Perer NotasqueE, a faint of the Roman calendar, was 
founder of the order for the redemption of captives, com- 
monly called the order of Mrrcy ; which fee. He was of 
noble defcent, and born about the year 1189. Having loft 
his father when he was only fifteen years of age, he attached 
himfelf to Simon, count de Montfort, who placed him in 
the feryice of James, king of Arragon. By his talents and 
virtues, he recommended himfelf to the favour of that prince, 
a eircumitance of confiderable importance to him when 
he afterwards undertook the foundation of his order. The 
firft defign of it was fuggefted to him by a private fociety of 
gentlemen at Barcelona, who made a common purfe for the 
exprefs purpofe of redeeming Chriftian captives, and re- 
lieving the fick. Struck with. the generolity of their un- 
dertaking, he meditated a plan for converting this private fo- 
ciety into areligious and military order. He laid his plan 
before the king, who fan@tioned it with his approbation, and 
the order was eftablifhed in 1123, under the title of « The 
Confraternity of Mercy ;’’ at firft it confifted of fix prieits 
and feven laymen, who, befides the cuftomary vows, bound 
themfelves to devote their perfonal exertions to the tafk of 
redeeming captives from Mahometan flavery. Peter No- 
lafque was appointed the firft fuperior-general ; but this of- 
fice did not exempt him from engaging in the common du- 
ties of the fociety. He is faid’to have been fo fuccefsful 
in his two firft expeditions into the kingdoms of Valentia and 
Grenada, as to redeem upwards of four hundred captives 
from their moit oppreflive bondage. He afterwards pafled 
Over into Africa, where he met with much ill treatment, 
while employed in zealoufly purfuing the objeé of his be- 
nevolent miffion. In 1249 he refigned the office of fu- 
perior-general, and he died in 1256. Peter Nolafque was 
canonized by pope Urban VIII. in 1628. Several houfes 
of his order have been founded in France and other coun- 
tries ; but its principal eftablifhments have always been in 
Spain. Morer1. 

Prrter, the Hermit, a celebrated perfon, to whom we 
have frequently, in the courfe of our volumes, referred, was 
born in the 11th century at Amiens, in Picardy. He en- 
tered into the army, and ferved under the counts of Bo- 
logne, but having imbibed the holy zeal of the age, he 
quitted the world, and devoted himfelf to a life of religious 
folitude and aufterity. About the year 1095 he made a pil- 
-grimage to Jerufalem, then in the hands of the Turks, and 
was deeply impreffed with the oppreflions fuftamed by the 
Chriftian inhabitants, and the vifitors of that memorable 
city. In the warmth of his emotions, he promifed the 
Greek patriarch to ufe his endeavours to roufe the weftern 
nations to armsin his behalf; and, upon his return, he waited 
upon pope Urban I]. with letters from the prelate. The 
appearance of Peter was mean, his ftature {mall, his body 
Moeagre, his countenance fhrivelled, but he had a keen and 


lively eye, and a ready eloquence. The pope received him 
as one who had a call from heaven, and encouraged him to 
proceed in his defign ; and Peter immediately fet out on his 
travels as a miffionary through the provinces of Italy and 
France. He rode on an afs, his head and feet being naked, 
and bearing a weighty crucifix ; he prayed frequently, fed 
on bread and water, gave away in alms all that he had re- 
ceived, and by his faintly demeanour, and fervid addrefs, 
drew innumerable crowds of all ranks to liften to his preach- 
ing. When he painted the indignities offered to the true 
believers at the birth-place and fepulchre of their Saviour, 
every heart was melted to compaffion, and animated to re- 
venge. His fuccefs in raifing recruits for the holy war, wes 
fuch as might have been expected from the rude enthufiafm 
and martial f{pirit of the age. (See Crorsapre and Gop- 
FREY.) Collecting above 60,000 perfons of both fexes, 
and of the loweft ranks in life, from the borders of France 
and Lorraine, he proceeded with them along the banks of 
the Rhine and Danube. The progrefs was marked by pil- 
lage and diforders of all kinds, and by the maffacre of all 
the Jews that came in their way. As they approached the 
confines of Hungary and Bulgaria, the fierce natives of 
thofe countries arofe upon them, and cut them off in fuch 
numbers, that only a third part, with Peter himfelf, efcaped 
into Conftantinople. Almoft all thefe were afterwards flain 
by the Turks in the plain of Nice, while Peter had pru- 
dently withdrawn from the camp, and remained in the Greek 
capital. He was, after this, in 1097, at the fiege of An- 
tioch, but his ardour was confiderably cooled, and he would 
gladly have made his efcape, but Tancred caufed him ta 
fwear that he would never defert an expedition of which he 
had been the prime mover. He afterwards diftinguifhed 
himfelf at the fiege of Jerufalem, and has been celebrated 
in the verfe of Taffo. After the capture of that city, he 
was appointed by the patriarch, during his abfence in God- 
frey’s army, to a& as his vicar-general. Peter died at the 
abbey of Neumoutier, near Huy, of which place he was 
the founder. Gibbon, vol. xi. 

Peter I. ftyled the Great, emperor of Ruflia, was the 
third fon of the czar Alexis Michaelovitch. He was born 
at Mofcow in the year 1672, and on the death of his eldeit 
brother, in 1682, he was nominated to the fucceffion, in ex- 
clufion-ef his other brother Iwan, who was fet afide on ac- 
count of incapacity. Shortly after, a terrible mutiny of 
the guards, fomented fecretly by the princefs Sophia, the 
adult fifter of Iwan and Peter, efieted a revolution at court, 
and the two princes were nominated joint czars, under the 
tutelage of Sophia. Iwan was a mere cypher, but Peter 
early difplayed a {pirit which fhewed that he was not formed 
to be under controul. His education was much negle¢ted, 
and early habits of intemperance inflamed the violence of 
his temper, and augmented a difpofition to convulfive or 
epileptic fits. It was not long before he attempted to put. 
himfelf beyond the influence of Sophia; he married againft 
her will, in his 18th year, and claimed a feat at the council 
board, from which fhe procured his exclufion, and an open 
rupture was the confequence. Peter took the bold refolu- 
tion of arrefting and imprifoning his fifter, who, on her 
part, is faid to have formed a confpiracy againft her brother’s 
life, or, at leaft, againft his liberty. Peter prevailed, con- 
fined his fifter to a nunnery for life, and affumed the reins of 
ebb hie in°1689. Although he had given way to the 

enfuality natural to a young prince in a rude and diffolute 
court, yet he appears early to have had jult ideas. of thote 
ftate reforms, Of which former fovereigns in Ruffia, and e1- 
pecially his father, had eo fome examples. He had beer 
employed in training a {mall body of troops in the German 
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or foreign difcipline, and he now began to difplay that at- 
tachment to maritime affairs which afterwards fo much dif- 
tinguifhed his reign. His great fondnefs for navigation is 
dated from the year 1691, when accidentally taking notice 
of a decayed floop near Mofcow, and being informed that it 
was of foreign conitru@tion, and built to go againft the 
wind, he caufed it to be repaired by a Dutch fhipwright, 
whom his father had invited into Ruffia, and was highly 
pleafed by obferving its maneuvres. He foon learnt to 
manage it himfelf, and afterwards had feveral {mall veffels 
built, with which he made excurfions on the lake of Periflaf. 
The paffion for failing gained fo much upon him, that in 
1693 he went to Archangel, and took a fhort voyage on thie 
White fea, attended by all the merchant-fhips in that har- 
bour, and in the following year he {pent feveral months in 
fimilar expeditions. 

A quarrel with the Turks, in 1694, opened to the czar 
views of aggrandizement on the Black fea, and in the fol- 
lowing year an army was marched to lay fiege to Azof. 
He was with it in perfon, but only in the capacity of a vo- 
lunteer, for he was fully fenfible of the neceflity of initruc- 
tion as a preliminary to command. The failure of the firit 
attempt to reduce the place, through want of fhips to block 
ap the harbour, coincided with his paffion for navigation in 
{timulating him to create a fleet. He immediately gave 
orders for the equipment of a flotilla; which was effected 
with fo much celerity, that during the next fummer his 
f{quadron appeared before Azof, defeated the Turkith gal- 
lies {tationed there, and the town furrendered. Of this con- 
queft he was very proud, and caufed his army to make a 
triumphal entry into Mofcow, in which his generals and 
admiral took the precedence over himfelf, as well as over 
his principal nobility. In the mean time he had left orders 
for a large addition to his fleet on the Black fea, in which 
were included feveral fixty-gun fhips. His brother Iwan 
dying about this time, he became in title, as well as in effect, 
fole fovereign of Ruffia. But as his mind expanded, he was 
rendered more fenfible of the barbarifm of this vait empire, 
and of his own deficiency in knowledge to improve and civi- 
lize it. The firft plan that fuggetled itfelf was to fend 
abroad a number of the young nobility, in order that they 
might learn, in various countries, the arts which he thought 
eflential to the ftate, efpecially naval and military tactics. 
His own improvement was what he had moft at heart, and 
he was refolved to purfue it by foreign travel, and a continued 
refidence in thofe countries which he thought likely to afford 
that kind of knowledge of which he chiefly food in need. 
He was not at prefent fufficiently enlightened to make a 
proper eftimate of the relative value to a fovereign of dit- 
ferent branches of knowledge, and his paflioa for maritime 
affairs took too great a lead in marking out his objects. It 
wasy however, an interefting and extraordinary circumftance 
ia the hiftory of the world, that the defpotic monarch of a 
aight dominion fhould defcend from his throne, and travel 
ig the train of his own ambafladors as a private perfon, re- 
jecting all the pageantry of ftate, and difdaining no means 
which appeared neceflary to perfect himfelf in thofe arts 
which he thought of eflential importance to his country. 
He fet out on his travels in 1697, and the firit country in 
which he made any {tay was Holland. At Amfterdam he 
took np his quarters in the pany | yard, in order that he 
might have a conftant eye upon all that was pafling. In 
the difguife of a Dutch ikipper he went to the famous fhip- 
building village of Sardam, where he actually laboured as a 
common carpenter and black{mith, clad and fed like his 
fellow workmen. He did not, however, confine himfelf to 
the mechanic arts. He frequently went to Amiterdam to 


attend the anatomical leGtures of the celebrated Ruyfch. 
He ftudied natural philofophy, aftronomy, and geo- 
graphy, and he fought out able men in various pro- 
effions, whom he fent to Ruffia. At the fame time 
he was exceedingly attentive to what was pafling in the 
world, with refpeé&t to war and politics. He engaged 
to fupport the election of Auguftus of Saxony to the 
throne of Poland, and iffued orders to his armies on the 
Turkifh frontier. In 1698 he came over to England, 
where he was treated with great attention by king William, 
He took lodgings at the Riacsaat Deptford, and con- 
tinued to devote his time principally to obtaining inftruc- 
tion in naval affairs, but without neglecting other objeéts of 
ufeful curiofity. It is faid that the variety of religious 
fects attracted his notice both here and in Holland, and 
probably gave him thofe ideas of religious toleration upon’ 
which he always acted in his intercourfe with foreigners. 
At his departure the Britifh monarch made him a prefent 
of a fine yacht completely equipped. He returned in it 
to Holland, carrying with him a number of naval officers, 
and other perfons illuftrious in various arts and profef- 
fions. ‘Thence he proceeded with his ambafladors to Vi- 
enna, for the purpofe of viewing the military difcipline of 
the Auiftrians, and flrengthening his alliance with that 
court againft the Turks. The return of the czar to his 
own country was haftened by the news of a formidable re- 
bellion, excited with the view of placing on the throne the 
princefs Sophia. Peter pafling through Poland, had an 
interview with Auguitus, in which they laid the plan of co- 
operation again{t the king of Sweden, and he then unex- 
peétedly appeared at Mofcow. He inftantly enquired into 
the caufes and effets of the revolt, and was prompt in 
punifhing the aggreffors with the moft unrelenting fe- 
verity. Many of the leaders in the confpiracy he caufed 
to be tortured and hung before the windows of the apart- 
ments of Sophia. And her he obliged to take the veil, and 
to pafs the remainder of her life in frie confinement. He 
now formed new regiments after the German model, and 
the drefs and difcipline of the reft of Europe were intro-- 
duced into the Ruflian army. Peter proceeded with his 
charaGteriftic rigour in his other meditated reforms. The 
eftablifhed church in Ruffia had almoft obtained an inde- 
pendence of the civil power, and the patriarchs had often 
been formidable to the czars. Peter, who had feen in 
England that the king was head of the church, though he 
did not follow his example, yet on the death of the pa- 
triarch in 1699, he fuffered that office to remain vacant till 
its final abolition in 17213 and he obliged the ecclefiaftical 
fynod to take a ftri& oath of allegiance to himfelf and his 
fucceflors. He introduced likewife many falutary reforms 
into the church. The Ruflian year had hitherto begun in 
September; Peter removed it to the firit of January ; but the 
new ftyle, which is of much more importance to the com- 
mercial interetts of the world, has not even yet been intro- 
duced into Ruffia. In all the minor particulars of manners 
and cuftoms he introduced alterations, the obje& of which 
was to affimilate the Ruffians with the more polifhed nations 
of Europe. In fome points he exhibited too great a preci- 
pitancy, a common fault with defpotic monarchs, but in 
general his ideas were liberal, and his reforms tended to the 
real advantage of the people whom he governed. In the 
year 1700, 2 confederacy was formed againft the Me 
king of Sweden, Charles XII. Peter joined in it wit 
the view of recovering the provinces of Ingria and Carelia, 
which had formerly belonged to Ruffia. For this purpofe, 
he marched a large army, with which he laid fiege to Narva. 
Charles haitened to its relief with a very inferior force, but 
having 
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haying well difciplined troops he foon obtained a complete 
victory over the Ruffians, who fought without judgment or 
fkill. Peter was not difpirited ; he melted down the great 
bells of his churches to repair his lofs in artillery, and 
exerted all his powers to recruit and difcipline his troops. 
After various ations with different fuccefs, the Ruffians 
gained a footing in Ingria and Livonia, and became matters 
of the river Neva. The place where that river enters the 
gulf of Finland appeared to him a proper fpot for a port, 
by means of which he might obtain a fhare of the navi- 

ation of the Baltic ; and having formed the plan, no ob- 
eae: could prevent him from the accomplifhment of his 
purpofe. A morafs furrounded with forefts, in the 6oth 
degree of north latitude, was the uninviting {cite which he 
chofe for a new capital of his empire. The firft ereétion 
was a fortrefs on an ifland, the foundation of which was 
laid in May 1703. A hut, for his own refidence on a 
neighbouring ifland, a larger wooden houfe for his favourite 
Mentf{ckikof, and an inn, were the firft buildings of St. 
Peterfburg. Such was the eagernefs with which he pur- 
fued his nee with all the refources of defpotic power, 
that in lefs than nine years from thefe rude commencements, 
the feat of empire was transferred from Mofcow to Peterf- 
burg. A vaft number of lives was facrificed in carrying 
on thefe labours, but human life never enters into the calcu- 
lations of defpots. Every thing muft be fubfervient to 
their will. Nor could any thing be more arbitrary than 
the means he took to fill it with inhabitants ; one of which 
was to oblige all the nobility and principal merchants to 
have houfes in the new capital. But it was chiefly inha- 
bited by foreigners, whom he encouraged to fettle in his 
dominions, and even to the prefent time foreigners and their 
defcendants make a great part of its population. The re- 
moyal of the metropolis to a corner of this vaft empire, at 
fuch a diftance from its moft defirable diftriéts, and from 
the neighbouring courts, was thought to be highly impo- 
litic, but it proved to be very inftrumental in civilizing the 
great body of the people, by breaking thofe national ha- 
bits of lite which were foftered in the barbaric grandeur 
of Mofcow. In the year 1704, the czar, in perfon, took 
Narva by affault. On this occafion, his foldiers commit- 
ting the ufual exceffes in a captured town, he was, though 
at much perfonal rifk, extremely aétive in reftoring order 
and tranquillity. Entering the town-houfe, whither many 
of the citizens had retired for refuge, he laid his bloody 
fword on the table, and exclaimed, ‘ It is not ftained with 
the blood of the people of Narva, but with that of my own 
foldiers, which I have fhed to preferve your lives.”’? Cruelty 
to a vanquifhed foe was not among the characteriftics of 
Peter. He continued faithfully to adhere to the interefts 
of the king of Poland, after he had been dethroned by 
Charles, and the king of Denmark had been compelled to 
remain neuter. After the humiliating peace made by 
Auguftus, Ruffia remained the fole obje& of hoftility to 
the hero of Sweden: the dethronement of the czar was 
his avowed aim; “ but,’’ faid Peter, ‘ though my brother 
Charles affects to a&t the Alexander, I truit he will not 
find me a Darius.’”’ In 1708, Charles advanced to Grodno, 
where he narrowly miffed taking the czar prifoner. He puth- 
ed forwards towards the Dnieper, and gave the Ruffians, who 
oppofed him, a total defeat, though fo much were they im- 
proved by practice and difcipline that they ftood feven 
charges before they gave way. Charles now croffed the 
Dnieper, and marched to meet the cofflack Mazeppa in the 
Ukraine. In the mean time his general, Lewenhaupt, was 
leading an army in Livonia to reinforce him. Peter, in 
perfon, attacked Lewenhaupt at Lefnau, witha force not 


much fuperior in number, and after a defperate conflict of 
three days, took or deftroyed half his army. This fuccefs 
was the prelude of the great victory at Pultowa, in June 
1709, which entirely defeated all the plans of the Swedith 
monarch, and made him an exile among the Turks. Au- 
guitus was replaced on the throne of Poland ; Pruflia made 
an alliance with Ruffia; Elbing, Wiburg, and Riga yielded 
to Peter’s arms; and Carelia and Livonia acknowledged 
him as their fovereign. In 1711 the Turks declared war 
againft Ruffia, in the courfe of which the grand vizier 
would infallibly have captured Peter and his whole army, 
had he not found means to induce him to enter into a ne- 
gociation. The principal inftrument which he ufed on this 
occafion, and which freed him from fo perplexing a fitua- 
tion, was a woman, whom, from the loweit origin, he had 
raifed to be the partner of his bed, and to whom he had 
been privately married. This was the emprefs Catharine I., 
originally a parifh foundling, and who had paffed through 
various hands to thofe of her fovereign. By the fweetnefs 
of her voice, and the mildnefs of her manners, fhe was able 
to foothe her fovereign and lord, in all the paroxyfms of rage 
and gloom to which he was occafionally fubjeét ; aud fhe 
retained her influence over him to the very laft moment of 
his life. He rewarded her fervices in this important in- 
{tance, by a public declaration of marriage in the following 
year, and by the inftitution of the order of St. Catharine, 
of which fhe was the head and patronefs. 

Peter being at peace was left to purfue his defigns, and 
in the years 1713 and 1714 he effected a total reduction of 
Finland, and a victory of the Ruffian fleet over the Swedifh 
rendered him matter of the ifle of Oeland. The czar foon 
after vifited Copenhagen, and a grand plan was formed for 
the invafion of Sweden by the Danes and Ruffians, in con- 
junction with an Englifh and Dutch fleet: it was, how- 
ever, rendered abortive, probably, by means of a fecret 
negociation entered into between the czar and the Swedifh 
minifter baron Goertz, in which very advantageous terms 
were granted to Ruffia, in order to obtain a peace. Some 
great revolutions in the north of Europe entered into the 
projects of this daring minifter, one of which was placing 
the pretender on the throne of England. About this time 
he was making another tour, in which he combined the 
purpofe of introducing improvements in his dominions, with 
that of carrying on political intrigue. He went from Den- 
mark to Hamburgh, and thence to the Hague, and in 1717 
he vifited France, where he opened to the regent, duke of 
Orleans, a plan calculated for the advantage of France and 
Ruffia, in which were comprized peace with Sweden, the 
humiliation of Denmark, and the difturbance of England ; 
but that prince’s clofe conneCtion with George I. pre- 
vented him from liftening to it. Soon after his return a 
domeftic event took place, which was one of the calamities 
of Peter’s reign, and has left a itain on his memory that can 
never be obliterated. His fon Alexis, born in 1690, was 
the fole offspring of his firft marriage with Eudecia La- 
pookin ; his education had been much negleéted, and he had 
imbibed deep prejudices, and a rooted averfion from his 
father’s improvements. As he grew up, he ‘contra¢ted 
habits of intemperance and grofs debauchery, with a fond- 
nefs for the loweft company. His father probably never 
entertained for him a fpark of the paternal affeGtion, and 
treated him with a harfhnefs that rendered him always 
uneafy in his prefence. Alexis married a very amiable wo- 
man, whom he made wretched by his brutality, and fhe 
died.very foon after fhe had brought him a fon, in the year 
1715. In the following year, renouncing his right of fuc- 


ceffion in favour of Peter’s fon by Catharine, he requefted . 
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permiffion to retire into a convent. But during the czar’s 
abfence he fecretly left Ruffia, and put himfelf under the 
protection of the emperor Charles at Vienna. By him the 
prince was fent firit to Infpruck, and then to the caftle of 
St. Elmo in Naples. He was difcovered in this retreat, 
and having had the moft folemn affurances of freee he 
was induced to return to Mofcow. The promifes of the 
tyrant were no bar to his revenge ; and having ‘ him again 
in his power, he determined to proceed again{t him for high 
treafon, a crime in that country, as in many others, which 
is made to fuit the wifhes of defpotic princes and fangui- 
nary minifters. ‘There was no difficulty in Ruffia in ob- 
taining a conviction: the will of Peter was a rule to all 
his fubjects, from which they did not dare to deviate. The 
fentence was read to the young prince on the fixth day of 
July 1718, and on the next day it was reported that his 
agitation of mind had thrown him into violent conyulfions, 
and that his life was in danger. The czar, with fome of 
his courtiers, repaired to the chamber in which he was con- 
fined, where, it is faid, the prince implored forgivenefs, 
which he received, but that on the fame day he died. Many 
myfterious circumftances, however, attended his death, and 
it was generally believed he was taken off by poifon. The 
death of the king of Sweden in the year 1718, and the ar- 
reft of his minifter Goertz, entirely deranged the czar’s 
plans, and he was obliged to continue the war againit that 
country without allies. A rupture enfued between Ruflia 
and England, but a peace was concluded with Sweden, 
under the mediation ob tates in the year 1721. On this 
occafion the fenate of Ruffia requefted the czar to aflume 
the title of « Peter the Great, father of his country, and 
emperor of all the Ruffias,’’ and his imperial title was very 
foon after recognized by all the European {tates excepting 
Denmark. He now removed the principal mart of trade from 
Archangel to Peterfburg, which was already become a large 
and handfome city. After a triumphal entry into Mofcow, 
his fecond fon Peter being dead, he obliged all his people to 
{wear that they would acknowledge as fucceflor to the 
crown any perfon whom he fhould pleafe to nominate. 

As he had opened the Baltic fea to his fubjeéts at one 
extremity of his dominions, he now refolved to attempt the 
fame with refpe€t to the Cafpian at the other extremity. 
Making ufe of the pretext of fome violence that had been 
offered to his people by certain tribes of Perfians and 
Tartars, he fitted out ‘a fleet at Aftrachan, and on the 
Volga, and marched with a confiderable body of troops in 
May 1722, to embark for an expedition into the provinces 
bordering on the Cafpian fea. Peter having carried the 
point at which he aimed, feveral Perfian provinces were 
ceded to him in perpetuity, and a treaty of peace was con- 
cluded. His empire being now entirely at peace, and fome 
of his great fchemes brought to maturity, he thought proper 
to give a public demonitration of his affeétion and grati- 
tude to Catharine, by the ceremonial of placing upon her 
head the imperial crown, with his own hands. This coro- 
nation took place at Mofcow, in May 1724, and was con- 
fidered as preparing the nation to receive her for its fo- 
yereign in cafe of his death. He had undergone a fevere 
“ee of illnefs fome time before that period, the effects of 

, which feem never entirely to have left him. His activity 
was, however, {till unremitted, and he was particularly af- 
fiduous in forming ufeful and ornamental eftablifhments for 
his new capital, one of which was an academy of {ciences. 
Ascold, which he took at the ceremony of blefling the 
waters, brought on a painful diforder, which put an ead to 
his life in January 28, O.S. 1725, being in the 53d year 
of his age. He left no will, nor made any diitinet nomi- 


nation of a fucceffor. The meafures by which the fuccef- 
fion of Catharine was fecured have been mentioned in her 
article. Peter the Great left three daughters by Catharine, 
and one grandfon by the unfortunate Alexis. 

«This great prince,’” fays his biographer, “ was of a 
lofty ftature, and of a commanding but rude and ferocious 
countenance. His geftures were quick and impatient, his 
fpeech fluent and animated. His manners were grofs and 
uncultivated, and in the midft of his attempts to civilize the 
nation, he himfelf remained a femi-barbarian. He was, 
however, eafy and familiar with his intimates, and with 
thofe from whom he expeéted to derive inftruction ; and, like 
all truly great men, loved to lay afide pomp, and bring himfelf 
to the level of his company. . He was furious and ungovern- 
able in his fits of anger, and cruel and inexorable in his 
punifhments, in which he occafionally officiated as execu- 
tioner ; he was, however, capable of fentiments of juitice 
and humanity when brought to cool reflection. His talents 
were certainly confiderable, and although he did not always 
take the beit road to inftruétion, his perfonal acquifitions 
were various and refpectable. If he is eftimated by what 
he performed, very few princes in any age can be compared 
to him. Ruffia at his acceffion to the throne did not poflefs 
a fingle fhip of war, and he left it with forty fhips of the 
line and four hundred galleys. It was excluded from the 
Baltic, and he founded a maritime capital on a branch of 
that fea. He converted a feditious and half-difciplined 
militia into a regular army, capable of meeting the beft 
troops in Europe. He introduced a police into the great 
towns, which rendered them fecure and comfortable abodes. 
He planned, and partly executed, a grand fyftem of inland 
navigation, by whicha junction is formed between the re- 
mote{t parts of that extenfive country, and the feas fur- 
rounding it. (See CanaL.) He was the creator of a great 
number of inititutions for the promotion of learning and the 
ufeful arts and fciences, among which may be enumerated 
colleges, at the principal cities, for the languages and ma- 
thematics, an academy of marine and navigation, a college 
of medicine, with anatomical le¢tures, and a botanical 
garden, an aftronomical obfervatory, an imperial library and 
printing-offices, the academy of fciences at Peterfburg, 
which he inftituted, though death prevented him from putting 
it into a¢tivity. He veered the architecture of the coun- 
try, and introduced many improvements in the commerce of 
private life. He did not, indeed, civilize a nation which 
long after retained many traces of barbarifm, but he roufed 
it from its torpor, gave it the means of future improvement, 
and was the principal author of that political importance 
which it has fince attained. The epithet Great belongs to 
him by fo many titles, that it is probably a permanent append- 
age to his name.’?’ Mod. Univer. Hift. Coxe’s Travels, 
vol.ii. ‘Tooke’s Ruffia. 

Perer II. the fon of the unfortunate Alexis, and grand- 
fon to Peter the Great, was born in the year 1715, and fuc- 
ceeded in 1727 Catharine I. He died in 1730 of the {mall- 
pox, in Mofcow, on the very day which had been appointed 
for his marriage. His death was occafioned by the ignorance 
of the phyficians, who treated his diforder as a malignant 
fever. Peter II. acquired a confiderable degree of popu- 
larity, by fixing, during the latter part of his fhort reign, 
his imperial refidence at Mofcow. He was regretted as the 
grandion of Peter the Great, and as the perfon in whom 
the male line of the houfe of Romanof became extiné. 
Coxe’s Travels, vol. ii. 

Peter ILI. emperor of Ruffia, born in 1728, was the 
fon of Anne, eldeft daughter of Peter the Great, and 
Charles Frederic, duke of Holitein-Gottorp. He was no- 
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minated grand.duke of Ruffia, and fucceffor to the crown, 
by his aunt the emprefs Elizabeth, in 1742, after having 
conformed to the Greek church, andin 1745 he efpoufed 
Sophia Auguita, princefs of “Anhalt-Zerbit, who took 
the name of Catharine. Peter had received a bad education, 
and was eftranged by Elizabeth from public affairs. Being, 
therefore, a prey to idlenefs, he gave himfelf up to trifling 
purfuits, and indulged in low fenfualities. One of his prin- 
cipal amufements was the training of his fervants, and a {mall 
body of foldiers, which he was allowed to keep at his palace, 
in the German difcipline. He conitruéted a petty fortrefs, 
in which he acted as governor, and affiduoufly pra¢tifed all 
the minutiz of military fervice. At the fame time, he bore 
with impatience the conftraint in which he was held by the 
emprefs, and often broke out into invectives, which, by the 
{pies placed about him, were carried in an exaggerated {tate 
to her ears. Nor did he conceal his hatred and contempt of 
the Ruffian nation, nor his partiality to foreigners, in whom 
he feemed to place the moft unbounded confidence. Eliza- 
beth, therefore, urged by the chancellor Beftuchef, was 

‘ nearly perfuaded to fet him afide from the fucceflion. She 
did not, however, perfift in this intention, and on her death, 
in December 1761, Peter afcended the throne without op- 
pofition, and with all the joy of a perfon enlarged from a 
long imprifonment into a ftate of perfect liberty. He im- 
mediately releafed the principal {tate prifoners, who had been 
confined by Elizabeth ; among thefe were Biren, duke of 
Courland, marfhal Munich, and Leftof ; and in all ftate af- 
fairs he conduted himfelf upon political principles, diame- 
trically oppofite to thofe of the late emprefs. He recalled 
alfo from exile the victims of the defpotifm of the former reign, 
who are faid to have amounted to feventeen thoufand perfons. 
He abolifhed the dreadful fecret ftate inquifition, and formed 
a plan for corre€ting abufes in the courts of judicature. He 
freed the nobles from the obligation of ferving in the army, 
and permitted them to vifit foreign countries without parti- 
cularlicence. Anextravagant admiration of the great Frederic 
of Pruflia was one of his paffions, and he became an ally to 
that monarch. At the fame time he formed a defign of con- 
quering the duchy of Slefwick from Denmark, which he 
conceived belonged to him as duke of Holftein. Although, 
as has been obferved, he introduced important changes in the 
government, yet the falutary part of them was accompanied 
with projects of innovation, fome of them trifling, and 
others at leaft dangerous and imprudent. He offended the 
Greek clergy, by fecularizing their monafteries, and feizing 
their eftates, and by fhewing a contempt for the rites and 
ceremonies of that church, and a preference to the Lutheran, 
in which he had been educated. He gave umbrage to the 
army by his partiality for his Holftein troops, and his rigour 
in introducing the Pruffian difcipline ; and he affronted the 
nobility by the appointment of his uncle, prince George of 
Holitein, to the poft of generaliffimo, and by the exclufive 
confidence which he placed in foreigners. But his conduct 
to the emprefs Catharine was that which efpecially haftened 
his ruin. He had frequently treated her with great indignity, 
and at length did not feruple to avow an intention of arrefting 
and repudiating her, fetting afide her fon, the grand duke Paul, 
from the fucceffion, as not being his, and marrying his fa- 
vourite miftrefs, the countefs of Woronzof. Catharine was, 
however, beforehand with him, and a revolution was effected 
completely in her favour. Peter was forced to fign his own 
abdication in the moft humiliating terms. After this he was 
fent a prifoner to Robfcha, a fmall palace at fome diftance 
%om Peterfburg, where he was ina very few days murdered, 
at the age of thirty-four, after he had reigned only half 
ayear. Coxe’s Travels, vol. iii. 
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Prrer, commonly called the Wild Boy, was found in 
the woods near Hamelyn, in Hanover, in the year 1725. 
He was, from his appearance, fuppofed to be about twelve 
years of age, and had fubfifted in thofe woods upon the bark 
of trees, berries, &c. for aconfiderable time. How long he 
had been in that itate could hever be afcertained, but when 
found, the remains of a fhirt collar were about his neck. 
He was brought to England in the following year, by order 
of queen Caroline, but though every attention was paid to 
him, he could never be brought to fpeak. It was pretty 
well afcertained that he was an ideot. He was placed under 
the care of a farmer at North Church in Hertfordshire, where 
he lived on a ftipend of 35/. per ann. allowed him by the 
government. 

Prrer-Pence, an ancient levy, or tax, of a penny on each 
houfe throughout England, paid to the pope. 

It was called Peter-pence, becaufe collected on the day of 
St. Peter ad vincula ; by the Saxons it was called Rome- 
feoh, i.e. the fee of Rome, and alfo- Rome-/cot, and Rome- 
pennying, becaufe collected and fent to Rome: and lattly, 
it was called Aearth-money, becaufe every dwelling houfe was 
liable to it, provided there were thirty pence vive pecunie 
belonging to it, nay, and every religious houfe; the abbey of 
St. Alban’s alone excepted. 

This Peter-pence was at firft given as a penfion or alms, 
by Ina, king of the Weit Saxons, in the year 727, being 
then in pilgrimage at Rome : and the like was done by Offa, 
king of the Mercians, throughout his dominions, in 794: 
and afterwards by Ethelwulph, through the whole kingdom, 
in the year 855. 

It was not intended as a tribute to the pope, but chiefly 
for the fupport of the Englifh fchool or college at Rome ; 
the popes, however, fhared it with the college; and at 
length found means to appropriate it to themfelves. 

At firft it was only an occafional contribution ; but it 
became at laft a ftanding tax ; being eitablifhed by three 
laws of king Canute, Edward the Confeffor, the Con- 
queror, &c. 

The bifhops who were charged with the colleéting it, em- 
ployed the rural deans and archdeacons in the bufinefs. 

Edward III. firft forbade the payment, but it foon after 
returned, and continued till the time of king Henry VIII. 
when Polydore Virgil refided here as the pope’s receiver- 
general. 

It was abolifhed under that prince, and reftored again 
under Philip and Mary ; but it was finally prohibited under 
queen Elizabeth. 

Perer, St., in Geography, a town of the duchy of Stiria ; 
four miles S.E. of Landfperg.—Alfo, a town of the fame 
duchy ; three miles W.N.W. of Windifch Weiftritz.— 
Alfo, a town in the fame duchy ; fix miles W. of Cilley.— 
Alfo, a town of Auttria; 12 miles W.S.W. of Freuttadt. 
—Alfo, an ifland on the river Rhine, ftrongly fortified, near 
Mentz.—Alfo, a town on the S.W. coaft of the ifland of 
Cape Breton, ina bay to which it gives name, and which is a 
very commodious place for carrying on the fifhery.—Alfo, 
a fmall ifland in the Weft Indies, among thofe which form 
the clufter called ‘ Virgin iflands,” dependent on Virgin 
Gorda. 

Prrrr’s, St., a town of the ifland of Antigua.—Alfo, a 
town of the ifland of Stronfa. N. lat. 59. W. long. 2° 
31'.—Alfo, a river on the coaft of Labrador, about four 
leagues from the ifland of Belle-ifle, in the ftraits of that 
name.—Alfo, ariver of Louifiana, being one of the north- 
weiftern branches of the Miflifippi river, which it joins in 
about 45° 6'N. lat. W. long. 94° 22!. 

Pgrer’s, St, Bank, a large fifhing grourd off the S. end 
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of Newfoundland ifland, extending from Cape Race to St. 
Peter’s ifland, oppofite Placentia, St. Mary, and Trepafly 
bays. It hason it from 45 to 30 fathoms of water. _ 
PeteEn’s, St., Bay, a bay on the S. coaft of Cape Breton 
ifland. See St. Perer, /upra. 

PerTeEr’s, St., Fort, a fort on the ifland of Martinico, in 
the Weft Indies. N. lat. 14° 44’. 

Peter’s, St., Harbour, on the N. coaft of the ifland of 
St. John, in the gulf of St. Lawrence, about eight leagues 
W. of E. point. N. lat. 46°25’. W. long. 62° 20’. 

Perer’s, St. Haven, a harbour on the E. coaft of Labra- 
dor. N. lat. 56° 31. W. long. 60° 42!. 

Peter’s, St., [fland, a {mall ifland on the W. coaft of St. 
John’s ifland, near to, and N. by W. of, Governor ifland, 
in the narroweft part of the ftrait between New Brunfwick 
and St. John’s ifland. 


Perer’s, St., or St. Pierre's [/land, an ifland on the coaft © 


of that of Newfoundland, S.S.W. of the S.E. point of For- 
tune bay, and near to, and S.E. of the S. point of Mi- 
quelon ifland. This ifland is chiefly ufed for curing and dry- 
ing fifh. N. lat. 46°46'. W. long. 56’ 17’. 

Perer’s, St., Lake, an expanfion of the river St. Law- 
rence, into which are difcharged from the S. and E. Sorel river 
from lake Champlain, the river St. Francis, and fome fmaller 
riversfrom the N.W. The Mafquinonge, Omachis, &c. enter 
the lake. The centre of it is 68 miles above Quebec, and 
205 N.E. of Kingfton, at the mouth of lake Ontario. 

Peter’s, St., Mount. See KreNEEBALOO. 

Perer’s, St., Wort, in Botany. See AscyRun. 

Perer’s, St., and St. Paul, in Geography. See Avats- 
cua. Captain King, in the third volume of captain Cook’s 
« Third Voyage,’’ has given a plan of this harbour, which 
he places in N. lat. 53° .0' 38". E. long. 198° 43': the 
variation in 1779 being 6° 1g' E. 

Perer, St, and St. Paul, a river at the bottom of the 
gulf of Campeachy. Its branches form an ifland, called 
& Tabafco.”’ 

Perer, St., le Port, or Port St. Pierre, a town fituated 
on the S.E. part of the ifland of Guernfey, defended by 
two caftles, viz. the old caftle and Gornat caftle. N. lat. 
49° 10'. W. long. 2° 34’. See GUERNSEY. 

Perer’s Point, a cape of England, on the coaft of Lin- 
colnfhire ; four miles S. E. from the mouth of the Witham, 

PETERBOROUGH, or Perersureu, a city having 
feparate jurifdiGtion, is fituated at the eaftern extremity 
of the county of Northampton, bordering on the great 
fens of Lincolnfhire, at the diftance of 81 miles N. by W. 
from London. It is built on the north bank of the river 
Nen, and the country adjacent has been termed, from its 
fertility, the “ Nile of England.””? ‘This {pot was origi- 
nally called Medefhamftede, and here was at leaft a village, if 
not a confiderable town, early in the 6th century. Though 
not made a city till the reign of Henry VIII., yet at a 
very remote period this place was diftinguifhed in the An- 

lo-Saxon annals for its monaftery, which was large in its 
eftablifhments, and extenfive in its jurifdiction. So clofely 
is the intereft which Peterborough poffefles interwoyen with 
the hiftory of this conventual foundation, that in defcribing 
the one, it is requifite to enter into a fhort account of the 
other. The foundation of this abbey was laid by Peada, 
eldeft fon of Penda, king of the Mercians, in 655 or 6563 
but dying in the fourth year of his reign, it was com- 
pleted, in 664, by Wolfere, his brother, who fucceeded 
him, affifted by Ethelred, the remaining fon, Kynefburga 
and Kynefwitha, the two daughters of Penda, and Saxulf, a 
pious and prudent earl, who was made the firft abbot. It 
was dedicated to St, Peter at an aflembly of nobles and 
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bifhops, and endowed with large immunities and poffeffions, 
which were confirmed by the charter of Wolfere in the 7th 
year of his reign. Pope Agatha ratified thefe endowments, 
and conftituted it a vice-papal fee, where perfons might 
“ pay their vows, be abfolved from their fins, and receive 
the apoftolical benediGtion.’? ‘The monaftery flourifhed for 
nearly 200 years, under a fucceflion of feven abbots, when 
the Danes, commanded by Hubba, in 870, after defolating 
the abbies of Croyland and Thorney, almoft annihilated 
Medefhamftede, plundered its dependencies, deftroyed the 
library, and flaughtered the venerable abbot, Hedda, to- 
gether with the friars and the country people, who had fled 
to its altars for protection. The monaftery is reported to 
have remained_in ruins 96 years, till Athelwold, bifhop of 
Winchefter, in 970, aflifted by king Edgar, and the arch- 
bifhops Dunitan and Ofwald, rebuilt it on an enlarged 
{cale, and confirmed its former privileges and poffeffions. 
At this period the name of the town was changed to Burgh, 
and from the fplendour and privileges of the monaftery, it 
was generally called Gilden-burgh. In reference to the 
faint to whom the dedication was made, this name was af 
terwards changed to Peter-burgh. Under feveral fucceed- 
ing abbots the fortunes of the eftablifhment were varioufly 
chequered, but nothing remarkable happened until the ab- 
bacy of Thoroldus, when the Danes, under Sweyn, deftroyed 
the town, but were unfuccefsful in their repeated attacks 
againft the monaitery. In the year 1116, it was con- 
fumed again, by an accidental conflagration, which left only 

the chapter-houfe, dormitory, and refectory ftanding. B 
the fame fire the greater part of the town was Tkewitt 
deftroyed. In 1118, John de Salifbury, the reigning ab- 
bot, commenced a new church, which was finifhed under 
Martin de Vecti in 1144. Under William de Waterville 
various archite¢tural improvements and additions were made 
in the church, &c. The abbots were called to the houfe of 
peers in the time of Henry III. and were mitred in 1400. 
Queen Catharine, the firft wife of Henry VIII., was in- 
terred here in 1535. In 1541 the monaftery was con- 
verted into an epifcopal fee, and the conventual church 
into a cathedral. The government of it was entruited to a 
bifhop, a dean, and fix prebendaries, whofe jurifdiétion ex- 
tended over the city of Peterborough, and nearly the whole 
of the counties of Northampton and Rutland. In the reign ~ 
of queen Mary this church was again fubmitted to the au- 
thority of the fee of Rome, but under Elizabeth, Protef- 
tantifm revived to the exclufion of Popery. In 1587, the 
funeral of the haplefs Mary, queen of Scots, was here fo- 
lemnized, unattended by fplendour or ceremony: her 
remains were tranflated to Weftminfter in the reign of 
James I. 1612. During the rebellion of 1643, the cathe- 
dral experienced various ats of violence from the parlia- 
mentary forces ; the ftalls, organ, books, monuments, and 
every ornamental decoration, fhared an equal deftruction, 
After remaining eight years in a ftate of ruin and defola- 
tion, its damages were in fome meafure repaired, and the 
whole edifice reftored for the performance of divine fervice. 
The ftyle of architeCture prevalent in this building is that 
denominated Norman, of which the circular arch and large 
column, with analogous mouldings, form the leading cha- 
racteriftics. It has been erroneoufly termed Saxon in the 
prefent inftance, although no part of the exifting cathedral. 
was ereéted antecedent to the year 1118, when the monaf- 
tery was deftroyed by fire. The plan, like that of moft 
other cathedrals, confifts of a nave with fide aifles, a tran~ 
fept, a choir terminating at the eaft end, femicircularly, 
with a continuation of the fide aifles of the nave. The 
whole is finifhed at the eaft, by what is called the new 
building, 
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building, or St. Mary’s chapel. In the centre is a tower 
rifing from four large arches, at the interfeétion of the nave, 
choir,-and tranfept. The weft front is formed by a recefled 
portico of three lofty arches, furmounted by pediments, 
pinnacles, and fpires. In the centre arch is a {mall chapel. 
The dimenfions of the cathedral, with its feveral parts, are ; 
length externally, including the buttreffes, 471 feet ; of the 
nave, from the weft door to the entrance into the choir, 
267 ; of the choir, 117 ; and from the altar of the choir, 
to the eait window, 38 ; making, in the whole, from the 
weft door to the eaft window, 422 feet. The length of the 
tranfept, from north to fouth, is 180 feet. The height of 
the nave, from the floor to the ceiling, is 81 feet ; of the 
central tower, from the floor to the fummit, 135 ; whilft 
its whole height externally is 150 feet. The breadth of the 
nave and aifles, from the north wall to the fouth, is 78 feet, 
and the breadth of the weft front 156. The periods of 
erecting the various, parts of the cathedral may be affigned 
thus: the chair, with its aifles, from the circular extremity 
at the eaft, to the commencement. of the tranfept on the 
weit, was begun in the year 1118, and finifhed in 1144. 
Between the years 1155 and 1177, the tranfept was erected, 
and between 1177 and 1193, the nave, with the aifles, were 
completed to the termination of the pillars. A farther ad- 
dition was made about 1288, when the fpace between the 
extreme weftern pillar and the door of entrance was finifhed, 
forming a projection on each fide of the weftern extremity, 
and terminated by two towers. The Lady’s chapel, faid 
to have been on the eaft fide of the north tranfept, was 
built by William Parys, the prior, in the 14th centurys 
At what period the weft portico, with its three arches, 
was erected, is not precifely known, but we prefume_ be- 
fore the year 1274, as abbot Richard de London raifed one 
of the weftern towers before that year. The chapel in the 
centre arch, is in the ftyle of architeGure of a much later 
date than the weftern front. The new building, at the 
eaftern extremity of the choir, was erected by Richard 
Afhton in the middle of the 15th century, and probably 
completed by abbot Kirton about 1518. This buildin 
formed the laft addition made to the church before the aif. 
folution of the monaftery by Henry VIII., making a pe- 
riod of 400 years, from the foundation of the prefent 
church to its final completion. On the fouth fide were the 
cloifters, which are nearly deftroyed. 

The Clofe, to the weft of the cathedral, is nearly fur- 
rounded by ancient monaftic buildings, the fouth fide of 
which prefents feveral fine and interefting parts of ancient 
architecture. On this fide is alfo the bifhop’s palace : 
north of the cathedral is the deanery, the entrance gateway 
to which was built by abbot Kirton, as the feulpture and 
arms plainly indicate. 

Nearly in the centre of the city is a parochial church, 
dedicated to St. John, which is faid to have been origi- 
nally erected about the year 1400, by abbot Genge, af- 
fitted by the citizens. The church is fpacious, and con- 
tains feveral monumental flabs. Over the altar table is a 
large picture, painted by fir Robert Ker Porter. 

Symon Gunton, author of the Hiftory of the Cathedral, 
was a native of this place, in which he-refided the greater 
part of his life, and where he died in 1676. 

It is remarkable that Peterborough is the only city in 
England without mayor and aldermen. The civil govern- 
ment of the city is vefted in feven magiftrates, and in the 
bailiffs to the lords of the manor. ‘There are two members 
fent to parliament, eleéted by the inhabitants, who pay 
{cot and lot. A quarter feffion is holden here for the city 
and liberty, by a commiffion of oyer and terminer and gaol 
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delivery, for criminal aétions of all kinds. The chief of 
the commiffion is the cuftos-rotulorum, who is appointed 
by the crown at pleafure. There are two gaols, one be- 
longing to the earl of Exeter, for perfons taken within the 
liberty by his bailiff, the other belonging to the dean and 
chapter, for perfons arreited by their bailiff in the city: 

The trade of Peterborough is very inconfiderable. The 
benevolent inftitutions are a charity-fchool, a workhoufe, 
and Sunday-{chools for the children of the poor. Various 
kinds of fifh are caught in the river, over which is a bridge, 
erected by abbot Godfrey, in the fourth year of Edward IT. 
From being half in the county of Huntingdon, and half in 
Northamptonfhire, a queftion arofe once, by which it fhould 
be.repaired ; a jury was impannelled, fix from each county, 
to determine it; and they returned, upon exammation, 
“« there was none of right bound to repair, or fuftain the 
fame.”’ But the king and queen coming to Peterborough, 
the bridge was repaired by abbot Adam, ‘for their paflage 
into the city. At prefent it is kept up by the feoffees, 
who, in 1790, thoroughly repaired it. The market is on 
Saturday, and there are two annual fairs. By the cenfus 
of 1811, Peterborough was ftated to contain goo houfes, 
and 3674 inhabitants. ; 

At Milton, about three miles weft of Peterborough, isa 
feat. of earl Fitzwilliam. At another feat of the fame 
nobleman, not far diftant, was found, in 1720, a Mofaic 
pavement, and it is fuppofed by antiquaries, that near it 
was a Roman villa of fome diftin&ion. | Beauties of Eng- 
land and Wales, vol. xi. Carlifle’s. Topographical Dic- 
tionary, vol. ii. Hiftory of the Church of Peterburgh, by 
Symon, Gunton, folio. 

PETERBOROUGH, a polt-town of America, in Hillfborough 
county, New Hampfhire ; incorporated in. 1760, and con- 
taining 1333 inhabitants. In this town are the moft valuable 

rift, faw, oil, paper, and clothier’s mills in the ftate. 

PETERDORYF, atown of the duchy of Stiria; four 
miles N.N.E. of Muckrau. 

PETERERO. See Peprero.. See GuERNsey. 

PETERHEAD, in Geography, a market-town and fea- 
port in the diftri& of Deer, and county of Aberdeen, Scotland, 
is feated upon a peninfula projecting into the German ocean, 
and conneéted with the mainland by an ifthmus about 800 
yards in breadth. Itis built inthe form of a crofs, and is 
divided into four wards. 'The town-houfe, placed at the 
head of the principal {treet, is a fine building of hewn ftone, 
furmounted by a {pire upwards of an hundred feet in height. 
Many of the private houfes are alfo handfome in their ex- 
terior appearance. Peterhead is a borough of barony, under 
the fuperiority of the Merchants’ Maiden hofpital, and is 
governed by a ballie and eight counfellors: the baillie is in the 
nomination of the fuperiors, and has his commiffion from 
them, but the counfellors are chofen by the feuars, at a ge- 
neral meeting called for that purpofe. The revenue of the 
burgh, which is confiderable, is expended in various im- 
proyements. The market day is Friday, and there are be- 
fides two annual fairs. Pao 

Peterhead occupies the moft weiterly point of Scotland ; 
and. lies within three hundred miles of the Naze of Norway. 
It is much frequented in fummer as a bathing and watering 
place, by perfons from all the principal towns in North 
Britain. The mineral well, called the wine-qel/, from its 
water fparkling like Champagne, has been long and juttly 
held in high eftimation for its medicinal qualities. The har- 
bour is in want of improvement, and is fufceptible of being 
rendered one of the largeft and moft commodious on the 
eaftern coaft. It is divided into two diftin@ parts, called 
the north and fouth harbour, and is defended by a {mall fort 
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mounted with eight guns. The north harbour, which is 
the oldeft, is chiefly appropriated for the reception of the nu- 
merous fifhing veffels which annually frequent the Moray 
Frith. Peterhead has long been a place of confiderable 
trade, and has an extenfive manufacture of thread, woollen 
cloth, and cotton, befides a large falt-work. Here is a re- 
f{pe&table parochial fchool; alfo a fchool for writing and 
arithmetic, endowed by Dr. Anderfon’s truftees, with a fa- 
lary ef 2o/. fterling. The town, with the lands in the vici- 
nity, were formerly the property of the abbey of Deer, 
which was erected into s eanoral Weal in 1589, in favour 
of Robert Keith, then commendator of Deer, by the title 
of lord Altree. This peerage becoming extin& in 1593, the 
fuperiority of the town became the property of earl Marif- 
chal, by whom it was conftituted a burgh of barony, under 
the name of Keith Inch. In 1715 it was fold to an Englith 
fifhing company, whofe truftees transferred it to the prefent 
proprietors. 

The parifh of Peterhead, anciently called Peter Ugie, 
extends about four miles along the coaft, and comprifes 
nearly feven thoufand acres of land, of which five thoufand 
are arable, and the remainder confifts of moor and mofs 

round. In this parifh are the ruins of Old-Craig, or 
Baveh erate caftle. According to the parliamentary re- 
turns of 1811, it contains 919 houfes, and 4707 inhabitants. 
Topographical Dictionary of Scotland and the Britifh Ifles ; 
by Nicholas Carlifle, F.S. A. 1813. Beauties of Scotland, 
vol. iv. 

PETERKINGEN, atown of Switzerland, in the can- 
ton of Berne; nine miles N. of Berne. 

PETERS, atownfhip of America, in Franklin county, 
Pennfylvyania; containing 1749 inhabitants. 

PETERSBACH, a town of Bavaria, in the principality 
of Aichftatt ; five miles N. of Aichftatt. 

PETERSBERG, a town of the duchy of Magdeburg ; 
48 miles S.S.E. of Magdeburg. 

PETERSBURG, properly St. Peterfburg, in Rufs Sand- 
peterbourg, is the imperial refidence of the Ruffian monarchs 
(Mofcow being the ancient capital). It is fituated on the 
fhores and the iflands of the Neva, ftanding partly on the 
continent in Ingria and Finland, and partly on feveral iflands 
formed by the branches of that river, in N. lat. 59° 57’; 
and E. long. 47° 49’. Its fituation is pleafant, and the air 
falubrious. Straight, broad, and generally long ftreets, 
frequently interfe&ting each other at right angles, {pacious 
open fquares, variety in the elegant architeéture of the 
houfes; in fhort, the numerous canals, and the fuperb river 
Neva, with their fubftantial and fumptuous embankments, 
render the general view brilliant and enchanting. With re- 

ard to regularity and embellifhment, no metropolis in 
coe can come in competition with Peterfburg. Paris, 
notwithftanding the multitude of its palaces, and the perpe- 
tual attention that is paid to the correétion of its defeétive 
conftruétion, can never become an elegant city ; and London 
can only appropriate that ais as applicable to fome of 
its modern annexations. Berlin may vie with any other 
capital with 2 Ja to its handfome fcitaney? but Peterf- 
burg is altogether grand and refplendent. The diameter of 
the city, from eaft to weft, from the Votkrefenfkoi monaf- 
tery, is nine verfts; and from fouth to north, from the town 
fofle acrofs Kamennoi-oftrof to the Nevka, eight verfts ; the 
circumference, taking the hele fide by the right bank 
of the Neva, meafures twenty-four verfts, or fomewhat 
more than twenty Englifh miles. Of this fpace, however, 
much muft be fubtraéted for the water, and the land is not 
yet completely built upon. 

Peter the Great is fuppofed to have had feveral views in 
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building his new city. His fondnefs for maritime affairs, 2 
defire of perpetuating his name, and his diflike of Mofcow, 
where in his younger years he had met with fuch a feries of 
ill treatment, were the chief motives that induced him to lay 
the foundation of this feat of empire; to which fome add 
another inducement, namely, the pleafure of mortifying the 
Ruffians, who were fo obftinately attached to the city of 
Mofcow. However that be, the beginning and increafe of 
this great city were very extraordinary ; for till the year 
1703, the only buildings on the {pot where this flourifhing 
metropolis now ftands were two fmall fifhing-huts. But 
Peter having in that year taken the town of Nyenfhants, 
feated on the river Neva, and made himfelf mafter of this 
country, its commodious fituation for the Baltic trade de- 
termined him to build a town and fortrefs here. He imme- 
diately began to put his project in execution, calling the 
town after the name of his patron faint. 

By the police ordinance of the year 1782, Peterfburg is 
divided into ten precinéts, each containing feveral quarters. 
The fcite of thefe primary divifions is generally determined 
by the natural boundaries formed by the river and its fub- 
ordinate channels. The fpace between the left bank of the 
Neva and the river Moika, is called the firft admiralty quar- 
ter; between the Moika and the Katarina canal, the fecond ; 
and between the Katarina canal and the Fontanka, the third 
admiralty quarter. The part lying beyond the Fontanka, 
along the Neva, is denominated the Styckhof; below the 
Styckhof, along the Fontanka, lies the Mofkoffloi; and 
along the Ligova canal, the Rojeftvenfkoi, to which the 
Yemfkoi quarter adjoins. Then follow the Vaffilieofitroi, 
the Peterfburgfkoi, and the Vyborgfkoi. 

What the quartier du palais-royal is to Paris, the firft 
admiralty quarter is to St. Peterfburg; the heart of the 
city, in which luxury and opulence have eftablifhed their 
feat, diffufing themfelves around with increafing energy to 
the remoteft borders of the town; the centre of amufement 
and bufinefs, the brilliant refort of pleafure and fafhion. 
Within its circuit are between twenty and thirty ftruétures 
of the firft magnitude, of which the imperial winter palace 
is the moft confpicuous. 

The coloffal dimenfions of this edifice, being five hun- 
dred Englifh fect in length, and three hundred and fifty in 
breadth, the magnificence which reigns within and around 
it, the treafures of coftly works oF art and curiofities of 
every kind that are here collected, render it the moft ftrik- 
ing object of the city. 

The exterior of this palace, which, including the her- 
mitage, occupies the {pace of a fmall town, is impofing by 
its huge and ponderous mafs, though not remarkable for 
elegance of architecture. The ftyle and the exuberance of 
decoration fufficiently betray the period when it came into 
being. The whole height, amounting to feventy feet, com- 
prifes only a bafement floor, with one grand ftory and an 
entrefol. The fituation of this palace is truly majeftic. In 
front of it ftands a magnificent crefcent of lofty and fuperb 
edifices, forming a larger fpan than is to be feen in any 
other capital, and behind it flows the beautiful Neva with- 
in its granite banks. The left wing, to which the hermit- 
age adjoins, has, by means of a projection, the profpeét up 
the great Millione, one of the fineft ftreets of the city, and 
on the right ftands the admiralty. It was in this vat 
palace, raifed by the emprefs Elizabeth, though firft inha- 
bited by Catharine II., that the latter monarch difplayed 
through her long reign, that magnificence and herglity 
which made her court the admiration of foreigners, and ob- 
tained for her the juft eulogiums of all literary travellers. 
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It was here likewife that fhe ended her days on the fourth 
of November 1796. 

The fummer gardens likewife, or the principal public 
promenade, lie within the bounds of this admiralty quarter. 
By their original deftination they belonged to the imperial 
fummer palace, a {pacious wooden edifice, fince demolithed ; 
but are now entirely devoted to the public. They are well 
laid out and ornamented with fountains and ftatues. The 
baluftrade by which they are entered is a truly fupling 
work of art; it runs in a line with the houfes on the ban 
of the Neva, and confifts of thirty-fix mafly columns of 
granite, conneéted together by an iron palifade of exquifite 
workmanfhip, defigned and executed by a Swede. The 
columns are two fathoms in height, and their diameter ex- 
ceeds three feet: the fhafts, refting on granite pedeftals of 
fix cubic feet, and the pillars are decorated at top by a re- 

ular interchange of urns and yafes. The huge mafles of 
fee the wonderful ingenuity difplayed in the iron work, 
the ornaments of which are highly gilt, the connection of 
the whole with the fuperb edifices ranging at either extre- 
mity, and the view of the Neva with its noble granite quay, 
fill the beholder with aftonifhment and delight. 

This quarter contains four public fquares. In one of 
them ftands the juftly famous monument of Peter the Great. 
This ftatue is truly a mafter-piece. Falconet has fucceeded 
in the refemblance to admiration; the features of the czar’s 
countenance are admirably exprefled. The artift reprefents 
the hero on horfeback, as in the aét of afcending a fteep 
rock, the fummit of which he propofes to attain. Peter is 
in an Afiatic drefs, and crowned with laurels; he extends 
his right arm with graceful dignity, while with the left he 
holds the bridle ae his horfe, whofe beauty of form, and 
elegant attitude, captivate the admiration of all {pectators. 
The fiery courfer rifes on his hinder feet, and is in the atti- 
tude of ftretching to attain the fummit of the rock. To 
combine folidity with excellence was therefore a difficult 
tafk; but this the ingenious artift found a way to accom- 
plifh. The brazen Eacent, which is trampled on by the 
horfe, is emblematical, doubtlefs, of oppofition to the views 
of the monarch; but it artfully ferves likewife to give the 
proper equipoife to the ftatue ; the point of bearing being 
by this means not perceived, which is the full and flowin 
tail of the horfe gently falling on the ferpent writhing eas 
_ pain. The hewn rock on which it ftands is a flightly min- 
gled granite, formed of white and variegated quartz, white 
and red feldfpath, white and black glimmer, having here and 
there likewife grains of iron and {chorl cryftals. On one 
fide of it is this fimple infcription, in letters of caft brafs. 


PETRU PERVOMU 
EKATERINA YWTORAIA. 
LIETA 1782. 


And on the fide towards the fenate the fame in Latin: 


PETRO PRIMO 
CATARINA SECUNDA. 
MDCCLXXXII. 


The figure of the monarch is eleven feet in height, and 
that of the horfe feventeen. The expence of this grand 
monument was truly imperial. The tranfport of the rock 
from Lachta in Finland, coft 70,000 rubles ; Stephen Fal- 
conet, the ftatuary, received, during his nine years’ ftay, 
about 48,000 rubles; for his maintenayce, 26,800 rubles ; 
apart for the fount, 17,500 rubles; his tliree fubordinate arti- 
ficers, 27,284; the founder Chailof, 2500 rubles, befides in- 
cidental charges: the whole amounting, according to the 
report of the board of works, to 424,610 rubles. It was 


caft in a flrong building, conftruéted over the rock for that 
purpofe in Auguft 1775. It is a bell-metal of copper, 
with a {mall mixture of tin and zinc, and weighed 44,041 
Ruffian pounds. The head of the hero was modelled by 
Mad. Collot, who was afterwards married to Peter Falconet, 
fon of the ftatuary. 

In this quarter of the town, too, is the marble palace. 
This fuperb edifice, built originally by Catharme for the 
manfion of Gregory Orlof, at his death reverted to the em- 
prefs, and during her life-time it remained uninhabited; but 
her fon and fucceffor Paul, having invited Staniflaus Ponia- 
tofflky, king of Poland, to St. Peterfburg, affigned him this 
palace for his refidence ; and here, by a fingular turn of for- 
tune, he terminated his troublefome and inglorious life. 

The college of foreign affairs, the at tees the fenate, 
and the loan bank, are among the public ftru€tures ; which, 
either from their magnificence, or ftyle of archite@ure, de- 
ferve to be reckoned remarkable objects in this quarter of 
the town, and the number of which is augmented by fixteen 
palaces of noblemen, and a multiplicity of other beautiful 
and fpacious buildings. 

Avery important rank in the topography of the fame 
diftri& is alfo maintained by the admiralty, with its lofty 
tower, from which it affords a view up the ftreets divergin 
from it as radii from their centre, and efpecially that called 
the Great Perfpe¢tive, extending at leaft five miles in length. 
The body of the building is an oblong fquare, and, as is 
juftly obferved by M. Storch, remarkable for nothing fo 
much as its ugly appearance. The fide of the admiralty to 
the Neva occafionally prefents the public with a magnificent 
{pectacle ; here being the wharf and dock-yard from whence 
fhips of war of fixty to a hundred guns are built, and every 
launch is a great holiday. 


The grand church dedicated to St. Ifaac, which was in- 
tended by the emprefs Catharine II. to be the moft fump- 
tuous of all the city, was not completed in her reign. Like 
the marble palace, it is erected on a bafement of granite, the 
fuperftru€ture, both within and without, being of marble, 
jafper, and porphyry. This church, which at the deceafe 
of Catharine had been building upwards of twenty-fix years, 
was raifed to the top of the walls, and a beginning had been 
made with the dome. Her fucceflor, impatient to fee the 
edifice completed, to the amazement of all who were not 
ecauainied with his imperial tafte, caufed it to be finifhed of 
brick. 

The fquare, contiguous to the fummer-gardens, is re- 
markable for nothing, except the ponderous monument 
erected to the memory of field marfhal Romanzof. The 
Tfaac place, on which the church of that name is built, 
is in the form of an obtufe triangle, and is enclofed by hand- 
fome houfes. The Peter’s place, in which the famous ftatue 
of that monarch ftands, is the grandeft of all, whether we 
confider it in itfelf, or in the picture viewed from it com- 
pofed of the noble river, the paffing fhips and boats, the 
thronged bridge, and the oppofite fhore of Vaffily-oftrof, 
bordered by palaces, the imperial academies and fumptuous 
houfes. In this quarter of the town originate three ftraight, 
long, and elegant itreets, denominated perfpeétives, becaufe 
from their feveral points of view they afford a profpe@t of 
the admiralty’s gilded fpire. It proceeds in a dire line, 
one little curvature excepted, from the admiralty to the 
monaftery of St. Alexander Nevfky, and in breadth it may 
vie with the fineft ftreets in Europe; being, according to 
the above-mentioned author, by one-half broader than Ox- 
ford-ftreet, in London. Rents in this part of the town are 
confiderably higher than in every other, and even the price 
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of provifions and other neceffaries is here much enhanced 
by the readinefs wherewith the luxury of the inhabitants 
complies with the moft exorbitant demands. 

The principal public edifices of the fecond admiralty 
quarter are the court ftables, the college of medicine, and 
the opera houfe.. This laft is a {pacious mafly ftruéture in a 
noble fimplicity of ftyle, in the conftruétion of which, due 
regard was had to the feyeral requifites of its deftination. 
Within the purlieus of this quarter. of the town ftand two of 
the’ principal Greek churches.. In that dedicated to God’s 
mother, of Kazan, containing ‘her portrait, which is held 
in the higheft veneration, the folemn thankfgivings for the 
fuccefs of public affairs are ufually celebrated, at which the 
fovereign is occafionally prefent in perfon. The church of 
Nicolai, or the failors’ church, confifts of two ftories, 
whereof. the lower may be heated in winter. Its five cu- 
polas are richly gilded. The greatett curiofity of the third 
admiralty quarter is the bank, perhaps the moft elegant 
building in all Peterfburg. Of the churches in this quarter, 
only the Catholic and the Armenian are deferving of 

_ fication ; both of them are rather ‘confpicuous for the tafte 
difplayed in their ftruéture, than for their grandeur and 
magnificence. The inhabitants of the two laft-mentioned 
quarters belong chiefly to the trading clafles. 

Among the public buildings of the Styckhof, the arfenal 
is the moft remarkable. It forms an open quadrangle of 
three ftories, is built in a grand ftyle, and wears an afpect 
of dignity, correfpondent to its defign. Facing the Styck- 
hof road it has a magnificent portico, and the roof is orna- 
mented with trophies and allegorical figures of excellent 
{culpture. Oppofite the principal front, on the other fide 
of the ftreet, is a large {quare court filled with piles of can- 
non balls and bombs. Remarkable of itfelf, and from the 
viciffitudes it has undergone, is the edifice that was formerly 
the pantheon of prince Potemkin, which the emprefs Ca- 
tharine II, afterwards purchafed, and deftined for her au- 

~ tumnal refidence, denominating it the T'auridan palace. At 

' that time, this fuperb edifice confifted properly of only one 

floor; but the body of the building, having wings extend- 
ing along the ftreet, had over the grand portal, fupported 
upon columns, two ftories furmounted with a large cupola. 

The left wing was greatly lengthened by the emprefs, by a 

feries of additional ere@tions, taking in one entire ftreet, 
fitted up as dwellings for her retinue, orangeries, and necef- 
fary oflices. She likewife changed the whole interior of the 

principal ftruéture, and augmented it by the addition of a 

theatre. Above fifteen hundred labourers were employed in 
this work, which was even profecuted during the night by 
the light of torches, as the emprefs had refolved to pats the 
enfuing autumn there... Dying a few years after its comple- 
tion, this gorgeous palace was by her fon and fucceffor con- 
verted into barracks. j 
In this compartment are the imperial Italian gardens, the 
imperial tapeftry manufactory, the foundery of cannon, the 

' imperial brewery, and the flobode of the ‘horfe guards. 

Here are likewife the churches of St. Sergius and of the 

Preobajenfkoi guards, dedicated “to the transfiguration of 

Chrift, with the church of St. Pantaleon and Simeon. on 

the Fontanka, and the fubaltern Yeger church on the 

Ligova canal, which is the only one of timber. The 
Lutheran church of St. Anne, belonging to the Ger- 

mans, ftands here in the third Artillery ftreet. The 

Styckhof contains likewife the palaces of the princes of 

Wurtemburg, and on the Fontanka that of prince Shere- 

metof, with its {pacious court ornamented with ftatues and 

a pleafure garden in the Dutch tafte. 

The Rojeitvenfkoi quarter, though comparatively {mall 
OF 
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and inconfiderable, yet contains the only mgnaftery and the 
only convent within the city. The Voikrefenfkoi nunnery, 
or convent, was originally built and inhabited by the em- 
prefs Elizabeth, while grand-duchefs, and on her acceffion 
to the throne it was, in 1744, converted into a conyent for 
twenty nuns. The building and walls inclofe a large 
quadrangle, in the centre of which ftands the -church. 
Catharine I. fuffered the nunnery to remain, but enlarged 
the ftruéture, and founded in it a feminary for young ladies 
of noble families. The monaftery of Alexander Neyfki is 
built in the fhape of a fpread eagle, and contains in its 
ample bounds the palace of the metropolitan, the cells of 
fixty monks, five churches, a {chool, &c.. The famous 


~fhrine of St. Alexander, compofed entirely of wrought 


folid filver, occupies a confiderable {pace in the elegant 
church ere&ted exprefsly for that purpofe. Beneath the 
pavement is the vault conftruéted by Catharine II. for her 
relics, and thofe of her imperial fucceffors. : 

Among the public edifices of the Mofkofflcoi quarter, is 
the imperial Yegerhof for the corps de chaffeurs. This 
f{pacious and noble edifice was juit finifhed at the demife of 
Catharine II. and her fon Paul converted it into barracks. 
The town-hofpital is lkewife fituated here, and deferves 
notice from the grandeur of its architeGture. 

Vaflili-oftrof is the feat of commerce and of literature. 
The Exchange and Academy of Sciences {tand on this ifland. 
The Academy of Arts alfo here raifes its majeitic front on 
the fhore of the Neva, over-againft the Galerenhof. Af 
cending the river, the coaft is lined with the {pacious edi- 
fices of the land cadet corps ; and the eaftern promontory 
of the ifland is decorated with the three large {truCtures 
which form the Academy of Sciences, at the extremity of 
which appears the fuperb Exchange. Among the nume- 
rous churches fituate on the Valil-oftrof, the Lutheran 
church of St. Catharine is principally confpicuous for the 
neatnefs and fimplicity of its architeéture, the portico of 
which is from the model of the temple of Concord. 

The Peterfburg quarter of the town confiits of feveral 
iflands; and though it has no fumptuous edifices to boaft 
of, yet contains the parent of all that exift in the imperial 
refidence, namely, the original wooden palace or cottage 
of Peter the Great, over which is erected a brick building, 
on arches to preferve it from the inclemencies of the weather, 
as a facred relic of that creative genius. Thefe iflands are 
Petroffki-oftrof, which, befides a fmall wooden fummer- 
houfe belonging to the grand duke Contftantine, has nothing 
worth mentioning, and is partly covered with foreft trees. 
Of the fame defcription is the Apothecary ifland, which 
has its name from the garden upon it belonging to the 
medical college. . Another petty ifland is occupied by the 
hemp magazines, on which account, during the fummer, a 
numerous fleet of barks and galleots are conttantly colleéted 
about it. Kammenoi-oftrof, belonging to’ one of the im- 
perial family, has upon it aa elegant villa, an hofpital for 
invalids, and a number of beautiful pleafure houfes. The 
ifland Yelagin, fo defignated from the name of its pro- 
prietor, is highly embellifhed by art, and laid out in walks, 
parterres and avenues, with plantations and fhrubberies, fo 
as to refemble the pleafure-grounds of an Englifh nobleman. 
Kreftofiki-oltrof, the largeit of thefe iflands, belongs to 
count Razumoffki, and, though lefs transformed by art, is 
however, by reafon of its delightful profpeéts, arifing from 
the noble. viftas and: walks, and the fhores of the furround- 
ing ifles, very much frequented by the inhabitants of the 
city... The laft and. greateft curiofity of this quarter is the 
citadel, which ftands on the ifland in the Neva, four hun- 
dred fathoms long and half as much in breadth, neat the 
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Peter{burg ifle, a little above Vaflili-oftrof, and therefore 
nearly oppofite to the marble palace. The date of its con- 
ftruGtion is memorable in the annals of the empire, as mark- 
ing at the fame time the era of this city. In the year 1703, 
while Peter the Great was caufing an earthen rampart to 
be thrown up on this fpot, little could he forefee that the 
hamlet, coniifting entirely of a few fifhermen’s huts, would 
within the courfe of a century be garnifhed with marble 
temples and gorgeous palaces. Even his rampart of mud 
has met with a brilliant lot, being faced on the Neva fide 
with a magnificent quay of granite. This was the work 
of the emprefs Catharine II. 

The fortrefs has two gates; one looking towards the 
Peterfburg ifland, with which, it has communication by a 
drawbridge, the other fronting the admiralty-fide, to which 
the only accefs is by water. The moft itriking edifice 
within the walls is the church of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
which owes its origin likewife to the dudtile genius of the 
famous czar. It ftands in an open place nearly in the centre 
of the whole enclofure; having, contrary to the ufual 
cuftom, no more than one cupola, with a tower fifty fathoms 


_in height, furnifhed with a chiming clock, for which no 
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lefs a fum than forty-five thoufand rubles were paid by Peter 
the Great. From this tower the fpiré rifes twelve fathoms, 
is gilt with ducat gold, and the whole prefents a beautiful 
obje& from various points of view. This church contains 
the bones of its heroic founder, and feveral of his fucceffors. 
Among the other curiofities of the caftle are to be noted 


the imperial gold and filver affay offices and the mint. 


Laitly, the Vyborg quarter has the moit rural appear- 
ance of all; fince, excepting the {treet along the bank of 
the Neva, it is entirely occupied by cottages of the pea- 
fantry, and its {mall population is chiefly employed in 
ruftic labours. Notwithiftanding this chara¢teriftic it how- 
ever numbers amongft its buildings two noble manfions : 
that belonging to the late count Befborodko, ftanding on 
the Neva, has wings of colonnades, which form an amphi- 
theatre, and has an elegant garden in the Englith tatte. 
The other of thefe villas, remarkable for its curious ftyle 
of architecture, is the property of count Stroganof, and 
has likewife extenfive gardens. The wharf for merchant- 
fhips of all defcriptions, in this quarter of the town, is the 
laft particular we {hall mention. 

The population of St. Peterfburg is computed at 250,000 
perfons, confifting of Ruffians, Germans, Finns, French, 
Swedes, Englifh, Dutch, Poles, Italians, Spaniards, Por- 
tuguefe, &c. St. Peterfburg is therefore a colonial city, 
of the motley mixture of which the Ruffians form by far 
the major part of the people, though they are not the 
aborigenes of the region, which the fovereigns of the Ruf 
fian empire have fixed upon as their imperial refidence. 

The revenue which the ftate draws fromthe traffic of 


_ the city, may at prefent be eftimated at about five millions 


of rubles. If to this be added the tax on the fale of houfes, 


. the contraéts, &c., on the loweft probable calculation, the 


_.total will perhaps be increafed by one-half. 


» the lowett and pooreft claffes. 


Bread corn is brought to St. Peterfburg from the coun- 
tries bordering upon the Volga. Both rye and. wheaten 
bread are eaten here ; the latter is the common food of even 
The rye-bread is well tafted 


and yields more nourifhment. It is uniyerfally eaten, and 


“even. in families of good condition, where they have the 


cheofing, between this and the other. The poorer fort ufe 


. what is. called black bread, prepared of rye-meal unbolled, 
and is extremely nutritious. 


‘water than this city. 


No. capital, except London, is better fupplied with 
The Neva, with its numerous 


branches and canals, conveys it through every part of the 
town, fo that no family can have far to fetch it. Salt is 
cheap; a pound being fold at a copeek, which is fome- 
what lefs than a halfpenny. Good beef is bought for four 
copeeks the pound. Sheep, hogs, tame and wild fowl, 
and all forts of game, are ufually brought frozen in 
winter, and the price of them is generally regulated by 
the weather and the hardnefs or Fftnefs of the fledge- 
roads. Fifh is here a verycommon article of confumption. 
The tterlet is one of the moft efteemed kinds of fifh, and 
is confequently the deareft. Of thefe about twenty-five 
thoufand are every year brought alive to St. Peterfburg 
from the Volga; which river moreover fends upwards of 
a million of fizeable fifh of various other kinds. The town 
is fupplied with the ordinary forts of live fifh from the 
Ladoga lake. Frozen, falted, and dried fifh are moftly the 
food of the lower claffes. The Neva abounds with falmon, 
which, however, are inferior in point of flavour to thofe 
of Riga. Cray-fith are ‘alfo caught in the Neva; befides 
which the Volga furnifhes annually about a million. Vege- 
tables are the fole article of confumption, which the city 
obtains for the moft part from its environs. The culture 
of the kitchen-garden is here brought to fuch perfeétion, 
that the moft delicate exotics of this kind are to be had at 
every feafon of the year, and of uncommon excellence. 
Several of thefe, fuch as cauliflowers, afparagus, &c. are 
very common, and not dear. Sour cabbage, which the 
Ruffians call /cht/chi, the falutary antifcorbutic virtues of 
which have procured it a welcome reception alfo in other 
countries, 1s a daily difh of the common people ; it is even 
ferved up at great tables as a national delicacy. Salted 
cucumbers are eaten in equal abundance, and are extremely 
cheap. The fruit reared in the orchards and forcing-houfes 
in and about St. Peterfburg, is not nearly adequate to the 
demands of tafte and luxury. Fruit of the country comes 
from the Ukraine, and from the regions of the Volga and 
the Occa; foreign fruit, efpecially apples, from Roftock 
and Stettin, to the amount of about a hundred thoufand 
rubles annually. The firft fhips that arrive here in the 
fpring, import oranges of both kinds, and lemons in fuch 
abundance, that the fale of thefe goods often {carcely pays 
the freight. A cheft, containing four hundred lemons, is 
ufually to be had, at that feafon, for two or three rubles. 
Of the ordinary liquors, guas is an acidulous, cooling, and 
wholefome beverage, peculiarly national, and is offered for 
fale at the corners of all the ftreets. (See Quas.) In 
fummer it is cuftomary to cool it with ice. The juice of 
the cranberry yields an excellent and refrefhing liquor, in 
very frequent ufe under the appellation of Aukva. By a 
mixture of klukva, it is by no means uncommon not only to 
improve the quas and other drinks, but it is ufed, even in 
good houfes, for making punch, when lemons are at a high 
price, or not to be had. Sbiten is prepared of honey and 
pepper boiled in water, and hawked about the town by 
people who make it their trade, and are therefore called 
Joitenfhiks. In the public houfes may be had beer, mead, 
and brandy. Among the more delicious forts of national 
liquors, the vifhnefca and malinofca muit not be forgot, a 
fort of wine made from cherry-juice put into fermentation 
by fugar and brandy ; é#/li/bt/hi, a {pecies of quas of a fupe- 
rior quality, and feveral others. Their confumption, how- 
ever, falls very fhort, when compared with that of foreign 
liquors. Wine, porter, and ale, are in general ufe. Of*the 
firft, upwards of two hundred and fifty thoufand hogtheads 
are imported every year, and of the two laft to an amount 
exceeding two hundred and fixty thoufand rubles, the 


greater part of which is here confumed. The wood for 
firing 
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firing produced in the circumjacent diftri€ is not fufficient 
for the prodigious demand of this city ; about a hundred 
and fifty thoufand fathoms, moftly of birch, being annually 
brought in from other parts of the country. 

Mr. Tooke, in his View of the Ruffian Empire, vol. iti. 
P- 543, has given us the feveral items of expence incurred 
by travellers viliting Peterfburg, which are as follow: fer- 
vant, per month 15 rubles, clothes, food. Coachman, 10 
rubles per month, without food, but clothes provided. 
Cook, trom 10 to 15 rubles per month; but a foreigner 30 
or 40rubles. Maid feryant, from 3 to 5 rubles per month. 
Keep of a faddle horfe, 18 rubles per month. A pair of 
coach horfes, to hire, from 50 to 60 rubles fer month, 
coachman included. Wafhing fhirt, 10 copeeks ; ftockings, 
filk, 15 cop.; cotton, 5 cop.; cravat, 4cop.; wailtcoat, 10 
cop.; trowfers, 15 cop.; handkerchief, 3 cop. Phyfician 10 
rubles. Carriage to hire, roo rubles per month. Lacquay, per 
diem truble; per month 25 rubles. Wines; the beft old port 
350 rubles the pipe; table port 250 rubles; chateau mar- 

ot 250 rubles the hogfhead ; Madeira 300 rubles the hog- 
eg ; Champagne, the cafe 50 bottles, 200 rubles; Rhenifh 
wine from 1 ruble 50 cop. to 3 rub. 50 cop. per bottle ; 
Hungary wine from 2 rub. 50 cop. to 6 rub. the bottle. 
It muft be underftood, however, that this ftatement was 
made in the year 1800. Since that period every thing is 
greatly enhanced in price. 

The inhabitants of this large city, befides Ruffians, con- 
filt of all nations; fo that a perfon hears a great variety of 
languages, and fees an infinite diverfity of fafhions and cuf- 
toms at St. Peterfburg. The {plendour of the court is imi- 
tated by the inhabitants in general; though every thing be- 
longing to apparel, and efpecially if made by foreign arti- 
zans, 1s very dear; and likewife furniture, and heute in an 
eligible fituation, bear fometimes an extravagant price. The 
police is well regulated ; and liberty of con{cience is enjoyed 
in its utmoft extent. 

When a perfon intends to fet out from hence in order to 
quit the country, it is neceffary for him to be furnifhed with 
a pafs, for obtaining which he mutt previoufly advertife his 
name, and intention of travelling, three times in the gazette. 
No fooner is the winter fet in, than upwards of 3000 
Ruflians repair with their fledges to Peterfburg, where they 
ftand in every ftreet, and are fo cheap and convenient, 
that few go on foot even about the town. A fledge and 
horfe may be hired for ten copeeks an hour; and within 
that time this carriage will go about feven or eight Englith 
miles, the horfe continually galloping. Every #/va/bik, or 
driver, is marked witha number on his back. It is {ufficient 
for a ftranger to know the place or the houfe whither he 
would go, and three or four Ruffian words, as, /lupai, 
drive on; ffot, ftop; pramo, ftraight on; na prava, to the 
right ; na /eva, to the left; and the driver will convey him 
fafe. Moft houfekeepers have their own fledges and horfes, 
and perfons of diftinétion keep alfo their poftilion. In fum- 
mer time thofe who are not inclined to go on foot in this ex- 
tenfive city, either make ufe of their own carriage, which 
is almoft of abfolute neceflity here, or elfe hire either cur- 
ricles or boats. 

PETERSBURG, a townfhip of America, in New York, in 
Renflelaer county, E. of the village of Troy, incorporated 
in 1793, and containing 4322 inhabitants.—Alfo, a poft- 
town of Pennfylvania, in York county, two miles N. of the 
Maryland line ; containing a Roman Catholic church, and 
about 80 houfes ; 25 miles N.W. of Yorktown.—Alfo, a 
fmall town of Kentucky, fituated in Woodford county, on 
the E. fide of Kentucky river; 19 miles W.S.W. of Lex- 
ington, It has afew dwelling houfes, and a tobacco ware- 
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houfe.—Alfo, a poft-town of Virginia, of confiderable 
trade, in Dinwiddie county, on the S.E. bank of Appa- 
matox river, about 25 miles S. of Richmond. It contains 
about 400 houfes, irregularly built, an epifcopal church, a 
court houfe, anda gaol. The Freemafons’ hall is a hand- 
fome building. It has feveral tobacco warehoufes, ftores 
of dry goods, and fome few neat and commodious dwelling- 
houfes. The town is a corporation ; and in 1790 contained 
2828 inhabitants, including 1265 flaves. Its fituation is 
rather low and unhealthy. The whole exports of this town, 
valued at the ufual peace prices, amount to 1,389,300 dol- 
lars, befides the value of peach and apple brandy, whifkey, 
&c.; 80 miles W. by N. from Norfolk. N. lat. 37° 14’. 
W. long. 78 8’.—Alfo, a very flourifhing poft-town of 
Georgia, in Albert county, in a pleafant and falubrious 
fituation, on the point of land formed by the confluence of 
Broad river with the Savannah. Several re{peCtable mer- 
chants are fettled in this town; 20 miles N. by E. from 
Wathington. N. lat. 33° 46'. W. long. 81° 32’. 4 

PETERSDORYF, a town of Pertia, in the province 
of Samland; 24 miles E. of Konigfberg. 

PETERSFIELD, a town having feparate jurifdic- 
tion, in the hundred of Finchdean, is fituated in the 
county of Southampton, or Hampfhire; 55 miles S.W. 
from London. Though but a chapelry to the parifh of 
Buriton, Petersfield is a market and borough town of con- 
fiderable antiquity. Its firft charter of incorporation was 
granted by queen Elizabeth, who veited its government in 
a mayor and commonalty, and empowered them to return 
two members to parliament ; but two returns had been pre- 
vioufly made, one in the thirty-fifth of Edward I., the 
other in the time of Edward VI. The right of eleétion, as 
determined by the houfe of commons in 1727, is “in the 
freeholders of lands, or ancient dwelling houfes or fhambles, 
or dwelling houfes or fhambles built upon ancient founda- 
tions, within the faid borough.”? The number of votes is 
about 180, and the mayor is the returning officer. The 
regular place of worfhip is a chapel of eafe, and near it 
ftands an equettrian ftatue of William III. ereéted by Wil- 
liam Jeliffe, efq. with an infcription on the pedeftal. 

The paflage of travellers from London to Portfmouth, 
forms the principal fupport of Petersfield. It has a market 
on Saturday, and two annual fairs. The petty feffions are 
holden here. Mapledurham, about two miles fouth of 
Petersfield, was fome time the feat and refidence of the hif- 
torian Edward Gibbon, efq. At Butfer hill, a fhort dif- 
tance from Mapledurham, Aubrey places a confiderable en- 
campment. A few miles to the weft from Petersfield are 
the villages of Eait and Weft Meon, mentioned in the 
Domefday book as the property of the bifhop of Winchefter, 
and then known by the general name of Menes. In the 
church at Eaft Meon is a very ancient font, bearing an 
exact refemblance to that in Winchefter cathedral, and moft 
probably the work of the fame artift, and given by the fame 
bifhop. The upper part, or bafin, is placed on a circular 
fhaft of three large fingle ftones, and its corners are fup- 
ported on circular pillars without bafes, and haying capitals 
of plain upright leaves. Beauties of England, vol. vi. 

PETERSHAGEN, formerly Hockleve, a town of Wett- 
phalia, in the county of Minden, and once the refidence of 
the bifhop of Minden. 

PETERSHAM, a pleafant poft-town of America, in 
Worcefter county, Maflachufetts, formerly called by the 
Indians ‘* Nichewang ;”’? 28 miles N.W. of Worcefter. It 
is traverfed by Swift river, a branch of Chickapee river. 
The foil is rich, and here are large and excellent orchards ; 
it contains 1794 inhabitants, 

PETERS. 
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PETERSHAUSEN, a princely BenediGtine abbey, 


near Conftance, on a branch of the lake; given in 1802, 
with the diocefe of Conftance, as an indemnity to the mar- 
rave of Baden. 

PETERSKIRCHEN, a town of Auftria; five miles 
N. of Senneberg. 

PETERSTHAL, Sr., a town of Germany, in the 
eixcle of the Upper Rhine; fix miles S. of Oppenau. 

PETERSWALD, atown of Bohemia, in the circle of 
Leitmeritz ; 18 miles N.N.W. of Leitmeritz. 

PETERSWALDALU,a town of Silefia, in the princi- 

ality of Schweidnitz ; nine miles S. of Schweidnitz. 

PETER-WARDEIN, a town of Sclavonia, on the 
Danube, ftrongly fortified ; famous for the vitory obtained 
near it ever the Turks, in 1716, by prince Eugene; 38 
miles N.W. of Belgrade. N. lat. 45 26. E. long. 19 37. 

PETESIA, in Botany, a name of whofe origin neither 
Browne nor Linneus has vouchfafed to give any account, 
nor has any other writer, that we can find, hazarded a con- 
jecture concerning it. We are obliged to leave it in the 
dark, as we find it. Browne Jam. 143. Linn. Gen. 54. 
Schreb. 72. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1.612. Mart. Mill. Did. 
v. 3. Juff. 199.—Clafs and order, Tetrandria Monogynia, 
Nat. Ord. Rubiacee, Jul. : 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. Perianth fuperior, in four or five deep, 
acute, permanent fegments. Cor. of one petal, funnel- 
fhaped ; its limb in four deep fegments. Stam. Filaments 
four, fhort, inferted into.the bafe of the corolla ; anthers 
eblong, equal to thetube. Pi/?. Germen inferior, roundifh, 
with a furrow at each fide; ftyle fimple, erect; itigma 
acute. Peric. Berry globofe, of two cells, crowned with 
the calyx, and finally fplitting longitudinally. Seeds foli- 
tary in each cell, large, convex on the outfide, flat on the 
inner. 

Eff. Ch. Corolla of one petal, funnel-fhaped, four-cleft. 
Stigma fimple, acute. Berry with two feeds. 

Obi. The charaéter of this genus is involved in the 
greateit poflible confufion.- We have endeayoured to make 
it accord with P. fipularis, the only authentic fpecies that 
remains, and to avoid abfurd contradi€tions. Probably /xora 
americana ought to be reftored to Petefia, where Browne firft 
placed it, and with which it agrees far better in habit and 
chara¢ter than with other Jxore ; but who can decide this 

int without examining all the plants in queftion in a per- 
fe itate? Whether P. ffipularis be tetrandrous or pentan- 
drous is not clear, nor does Browne, whofe f{pecimens are 
before us, appear to have feen the flowers. For P. Ly- 
giflum of Linneus, fee Manettia. 

1. P. fipularis. Linn. Sp. Pl. 160. Willd.n. 1. (P. 
fruticofa, foliis ovatis oppofitis, ftipulis rigidis interpofitis, 
racemis minoribus alaribus, calyce quinquefido; Browne 
Jam. 143. t. 2. f. 2.)—Leaves elliptic-lanceolate, moft 
downy beneath. Panicles axillary, denfe, forked. —Na- 
tive of Jamaica, on the hills above Bull Bay, and on thofe 
between Sixteen-mile-Walk and St. Mary’s. Browne. 
The fem is fhrubby. Young branches {quare, leafy, clothed 
with foft down, as are the footfalks, backs of the /aves, 
and whole inflorefcence. "The Jeaves are two inches long, el- 
liptical, acute, entire, with one rib, and many tranfverfe 
curved veins ; their upper furface at length fmooth and naked. 
Stipulas between the bafes of the footffalks, broad at the 
bottom, pointed, briftly. Panicles much fhorter than the 
leaves, each of twelve or fifteen fmall flowers. Berry 
downy, about the fize of hemp-feed. Swartz gueffes this 
plant to be akin to Rondeletia, but he had never feen it. 
See his Obf. Bot. 47. 

2. P. carnea, Forit. Prodr, 10. Willd. n. 2. Leaves 
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oblong-lanceolate, fmooth. Cymes terminal, three-cleft.’’ 
—WNative of the ifland of Namoka. Forft. We mutt rely 
on Foriter for the genus of this plant. : 

3. P. tomentofa. Jacq. Amer. 18. Linn. Sp. Pl. 161. 
Willd. n. 3.—* Leaves oblong, downy on both fides.??— 
Obferved by Jacquin, in woods at Carthagena. A forub, 
with weak trailing branches ; the young ones obfcurely quad- 
rangular, and flightly downy. Leaves oblong, tapering at 
each end, three inches long, foft with {carcely yifible down. 
Corymés lateral and terminal. Flowers fmall, inodorous, 
yellowifh-white. Fruit unobferved, fo that Jacquin was in 
doubt as to the genus. We fhould not be furprized if this 
proved the very fame plant as P. flipularis. 

4. P. villofa. (P. fruticofa, foliis fubvillofis ovatis op- 
pofitis, ftipulis feta terminatis, racemis alaribus ; Browne 
Jam. 144.)—** Leaves ovate, fomewhat villous. Stipulas 
tipped with a briltle.”’— Gathered by Browne along with 
the firft {pecies. He gives no figure of it, nor have we 
feen a {pecimen. We merely infert it for further en- 
quiry. 

P. fpicata, Swartz Ind. Occ. 1945, having numerous 
Jeeds and a cloven /figma, cannot belong to this genus, nor 
dare we adopt Loureiro’s Simpliciffima and trifida. 

PETHERTON, Norru, in Geography, a town in the 
hundred of North Petherton, in Somerfetthire, 144 miles W. 
by S. from London. The town confifts chiefly of one ftreet, 
which is built along the road from Bridgewater to Taun- 
ton, and contains many good houfes. It derives its name from 
its fituation on the river Parret, which was anciently written 
Peder, It was formerly in the poffeffion of the Saxon kings, 
and of fuch confequence, that it never was affefled to the 
Danegeld, nor rated to any other fubfidy. The parifh is 
extenfive, and contains feveral hamlets. The church is de- 
dicated to St. Mary, and is a large handfome ftru€ture, con- 
fitting of a nave, chancel, and fide aifles. At the weft 
end is an embattled tower, richly embellifhed with fculp- 
ture, and open ornaments towards the fummit. The pinna- 
cles are particularly light and elegant. The market is on Sa- 
turday, and there was formerly a large market-place for 
corn. Here is one annual fair. By the cenfus of 1811, 
the number of houfes was 546, and of inhabitants 2615. 
Within the parith are feveral places, of little note now, but 
which at former periods have been the refidence of great 
and eminent families. Manfel, or Maunfel, is the feat of 
John Slade, efq., the poffeffor of the manor and hundred of 
North Petherton. This eftate had been the inheritance of 
the family of the Maunfels for many generations. Collin- 
fon’s Hiftory of Somerfetfhire, vol. iii. 

Peruerton, South, a town in the hundred of South 
Petherton, Somerfetfhire, 137 miles from London, and fix 
from Ilminfter. It was formerly called Pedredan, or 
Pedredftown, from its fituation onthe Parret. It is the firft 
confiderable parifh which that ftream traverfes in its way 
to the fea. It pafles here under a ftone bridge of three 
arches, a mile fouthward of the parifh church, at the inter- 
fection of the Roman foffle-road, coming from Ilchetter. 
The bridge was formerly of wood, which having become 
ruinous, two children were drowned in the river near it ; 
the parents of the children rebuilt it of ftone, and caufed 
their infant effigies to be placed thereon, to commemorate- 
the circumftance. In a field near this bridge a large quan- 
tity of Romancoins, to the amount of fix pecks, was dug 
up about the year 1720; and near Jailer’s-mill, in the 
tithing of Southarp, a little below the furface of the 
ground, are the remains of Roman buildings, which the 
common people, from the name, fuppofe to be the founda- 
tion of anold prifon. In this fpot, alfo, coins, Fregments 
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of urns, paterz, and pieces of terras, have been difcovered. 
It is undifputed that South Petherton and its vicinity were 
known to, and occupied by, the Roman people, as it lies 
fo near to one of their principal roads, and as their reliques 
have here been fo frequently difcovered. 
{mall hamlet fouthward of the town, a Roman pavement 
was difcovered in 1673; and Wigborough, not far diftant, 
is fuppofed to have been a Roman town, not only from its 
name, but from the extenfive foundations of buildings 
which have been traced there. 

When that people relinquifhed this country, South 
Petherton became the poffeffion and the feat of the Saxon 
kings of Weffex. King Ina had a palace here, which was 
long ago deftroyed ; there is, however, an old houfe near 
the church, with ancient windows, and armorial fhields, 
which bear that prince’s name, but it is unqueftionably the 
erection of more modern times. King Athelftan is report- 
ed to have occupied this place, which was thought an 
objeét of importance by all his fucceffors, till after. the Nor- 
man conqueft. The parifh church ftands on a little emi- 
nence near the centre of the town, and is dedicated to St. 
Peter and St. Paul. It is a large ftru¢ture, built in the form of 
a crofs, having two fide aifles, and a north ard fouth tran- 
fept, with an o¢tangular tower at their interfection, crowned 
with a {pire. Behind the altar is a veftry-room, which was 
formerly a confeffional: many of the monuments, with the 
organ, were fpoiled in the civil wars. The parifh is divided 
into four tithings. A market is held here on Thurfday, and 
there was formerly a large market-hall and crofs, both which, 
with feveral houfes, were deftroyed in the laft century. 
The annual fair is on the fifth day of July. At this 
place is a confiderable manufaétory of dowlas. By the cen- 
fus of 1811, the parifh contained 352 houfes, and a popu- 
lation of 1867 inhabitants. At Hinton St. George, about 
three ‘miles diftant, is a feat of earl Poulet. Collinfon’s 
Hittory of Somerfetfhire, vol. ifi. 

PETIA, a word ufed by medical writers in different 
fenfes. It is commonly under{ftood to mean a piece of 
rag, ufed to tie medicinal ingredients in, to be ufed by 
iafahion in liquors; but petia oculi fignifes an hemor- 

_ rhage of the eye. 

PETICULA, the fame as petechia, purple fpots ap- 
pearing on the flefh in malignant fevers. 

PETIGLIANO, in Geography, a town of Etruria ; 
50 miles S.E. of Sienna. 

PETIGO, a word ufed by fome authors for impetigo. 

PETILIUM, in Botany, a name given by Linnzus, in 
the firft edition of his Genera Plantarum, p. 91, to the 
Crown Imperial, which he at that time confidered as a dif- 
tint genus from Frititiaria ; fee that article. 

PETILIUS Fros, a name ufed by fome botanical au- 
thors for the African marygold. 

PETIMBUABA, in Jchthyology, the name of a fith 
caught in the American feas, and called by fome, in Englifh, 
the tobacco-pipe fifb. See FisruLaria. 

PETIN, in Geography, ‘a {mall ifland in the Eaft In- 
dian fea. S. Jat. 2- 20. E. long. 99° 27’. 

PETINA, La, a town of Naples, in Principato Citra ; 
6 miles S.W of Cagiano. 

PETIOLATE Lear, in Botany. See Lear. 

PETIOLUS, the Footftalk, or Leafftalk, is what 
fupports the leaf when the latter is not feffile, or clofe to 
the ftem or root. {n all fimple leaves, and in fome com- 

ound ones, whofe leaflets are feffile, the footftalk is necef- 
haily fimple : in compound leaves in general it is branched. 
The footitalk is ufually channelled on the upper fide ; con- 
vex, angular, or keeled underneath. Sometimes it is di- 
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lated, and concave, or fheathing at the bafe. tt occa 
fionally ends in tendrils, as in fome Vetches, and now and 
then bears the flower-ftalk, as in Turnera and Menyanthes. 
See Lear. , 

PETIS DE LA CROIX, Francis, in Biography, a 
learned French orientalift, born in 1654, was the fon of the 
king’s interpreter for the oriental languages, and received 
an education to qualify him for the fame employment. At 
the early age of fixteen, he was fent by the minifter Col- — 
bert to refide m the Eaft. He paffed feveral years at - 
Aleppo, vifited Ifpahan and Conftantinople, and employed 
himfelf in the moft diligent ftudy of oriental literature. 
He returned to Paris in 1680, and in two years afterwards 
he was fent t6 Morocco, as fecretary under M. de Saint- 
Amand, to Muley Ifhmael, king of that country. He 
pronounced before that fovereign the ambaflador’s harangue 
in Arabic, with an elegance and purity which excited the 
admiration of the whole court. In the two following 
years he accompanied the French armament againft Algiers, 
in quality of fecretary-interpreter of the marine, and was. 
employed to tranflate into the Turkifh language the treaty 
of peace in 1684. He performed the fame office with 
refpect to the negociations with Tunis and ‘Tripoli: 
When the latter power was engaged to pay the king of 
France the fum of 600,000 livres, by way of reimburfe- 
ment, a confiderable bribe was offered to Petis de la Croix; 
to put in the treaty crowns of Tripoli inftead of French 
crowns, which would have made the difference of 100,000 
livres, but his fidelity to his fovereign was incorruptible. 
In 1687 he was employed at Morocco under the duke de 
Mortemar : and, in fhort, it was through his intervention 
that all the affairs between the French miniftry and the 
ea{tern courts were tranfacted, from the year 1680 to the 
time of his death. In 1692 he was appointed to the pro- 
fefforfhip of Arabic in the college royal, and the furvivor- 
fhip of his father’s office of Oriental interpreter was con- 
ferred upon him. From this period he never left the king- 
dom, but employed himfelf in tranflations from the eaftern 
languages, of which he was acquainted with the Arabic, 
Turkith, Perfian, Tartarian, Ethiopic, and Armenian. 
He died at Paris in 1713. His principal publications are 
“The Oriental Library of Hadji Calfa ;”” «« The Hiftory 
of all the Mahometan Monarchies,’? from the Turkith ; 
« General State of the Ottoman Empire, from the Founda- 
tion to the prefent Time, with abridged Lives of the Em- 
perors;”” from the Turkifh; “ The Hiftory of Gengif- 
can ;” “ The Hiftory of Timur-Bec,”’ from the Perfian : 
« The Thoufand and One Days,” tales from the Perfian ; 
befides other traéts, geographical and deferiptive, and fome 

rammars, dictionaries, &c. Moreri. 

PETISTAGUIT, in Geography, a river of Canada, 
which runs into the river St. Lawrence, N. lat 50. W. 
long. 66 26’. 

ETIT, Samvety in Biography, a French Proteftant 
divine, was born in the year 1594. He was the fon of a 
re{fpectable minifter at Nifmes, in Languedoc, *from whom 
he received the elements of an excellent education. While 
a child, he difcovered a powerful inclination for learning, 
and aftonifhed the mafters under whofe tuition he was 
placed, ae the rapidity with which he became a proficient in_ 
the Greek and Latin languages. Having laid a good founda- 
tion of grammar learning, he continued to extend” his ~ 
quaintance with the ancient languages, and aft d to apply 
his attention to rhetoric and Stalofe phy: Being pee (2! 
the miniftry, he fpent three years at Geneva in attending 
the divinity lectures of Diodati, and thofe: of the ‘other 
learned profeflors ‘of that célebrated {chool. At the*fame 

time 
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time he applied himfelf to the ftudy of the oriental tongues. 
The zeal with which he applied to learning is almoft incre- 
dible : for a whole year he allowed himfelf reft only on each 
alternate night, the others were devoted to ftudy. Such 
was his progrefs, that at the age of feventeen he was ad- 
mitted to the miniftry. Almoit immediately after this he 
was chofen to fill the chair of profeffor of divinity in the 
academy of Nifmes, to which was added the profeflorfhip 
of the Greek and Hebrew languages. hefe poits he re- 
tained with very high reputation during the remainder of 
his life; while he purfued his various learned ftudies with 
uncommon diligence. Se was likewife eminent as a 
preacher, and devoted much of his time to the charitable 
duties of vifiting the fick. To the deep regret of all who 
knew him, and to the lofs of the learned world, he died in 
1643, when he was only in the 49th year of his age. He 
was a man of va{t and profound erudition, but his learning 
was accompanied with modeity and humility, and through 
life he is faid to have exhibited a bright pattern of unaffected 
piety, and of all the moral virtues. His works are very 
numerous, and he left behind him ur MS. two large volumes 
of notes upon Jofeph:s, which were purchafed by lord Cla- 
rendon for 150 louis-d’ors, and prefented to the univerfity 
of Oxford, where they were depofited in the Bodleian 
library. Here they were confulted by Hudifon, when he 
was preparing his edition of the Jewifh hittorian. Moreri. 

Petit, Perer, a celebrated French mathematician and 
natural philofopher, was born in the year 1598. He culti- 
vated from a very early period the itudy of the mathematics 
and phyfics, in which he made confiderable progrefs, and 
which recommended him to the acquaintance of M. Pateal. 
His father was comptroller of the elections in the diitrict in 
which he lived, an office to which he fucceeded, but which, 
in 1633, he fold, and removed to Paris. Here he dittin- 
guifhed himfelf by his writings, and became intimate with 
the moft eminent men of his time. On feveral occafions he 
was employed by cardinal Richelieu, who gave him a com- 
miffion to vifit the fea-ports, with the title of engineer and 
géographer to the king. He was afterwards fent into 
Utaly by his majefty, on {pecial affairs. After his return, he 
became a convert to the principles of Des Cartes. About 
the year 1640, he received the appointment of intendant of 
the fortifications of France. During a part of the year 
1646 and 7, he was ftationed at Rouen, where, in conjunc- 
tion with M. Pafcal, he went through the fame experiments 

~on the fubjeét of a vacuum, which Torricelli had made be- 
fore in Italy. (See Pascan.) From this time there are no 
farther particulars relating to the life of M. Petit, though 
he lived to the year 1677, when he was about 79 years of 
age. He is defcribed as having excelled particularly in 
altronomy, and as having had a fingular paflion for experi- 
mental philofophy. He was author of many treatifes on ma- 
thematical, phyfical, and altronomical fubjeéts, of which a 
long litt is given in the Gen. Biog. Moreri. 

Perit, Peter, -a learned phyfician, was born at Paris in 
the year 1617, and obtained the degree of doétor in the uni- 
verfity of Montpellier, and of bachelor of medicine in that 
ot Paris, He was alfo elected a member of the academy 
of Padua. Although he had acquired an extenfive ac- 
quaintance with the medical fcience, in the courfe of the 
ftudies by which thofe degrees were obtained, yet the bias 
of his mind was not directed to the praétice of the profef- 
fion which he had cultivated, but led him to  philofophi- 
cal and literary purfuits, and efpecially to the ftudy of hif- 
tory, and to the cultivation of Latin poetry. It was by 
the excellence of his poems that he obtained the honour of 
admiffion into the Paduan academy ; and the fame merit oc- 
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cafioned him to be ranked as one of the Pleiades of Paris, 
an appellation given to a party of feven of the moft accom- 
plifhed Latin poets of that capital. A collection of his 
poems was publithed in 1683, dedicated to M. Nicolai, pre- 
fident of the chamber of accounts, and prefaced by a cu- 
rious diflertation on the mania of poetry. His poem of 
“< Codrus,’’ and that entitled « Cynomagie,”? are much 
praifed for the elevated fentiments, the elegance of expref- 
fion, and the ftreneth and harmony of the verfe, which they 
exhibit. One of his poems was on the fubject of “« Tea,” 
and was printed at Leipfic, in 1685, with the title of 
 Thée, five de Sinenfi Herba Thée,”’? with an epigraph of 
Nicholas Pechlin refpeting this herb, and the defcriptions 
of feveral other authors. The writings of Petit, however, 
were not limited to poetical effays ; he was the author of 
feveral curious tracts, of which the following are the titles. 
«© De Motu Animalium Spontaneo,”’ Par. 1660, in which he 
defended Ariftotle againit Defcartes : « De Lacrymis, 


Libri tres,’’ 1661, 12mo.; “ Exercitationum de Ignis et 


LLucis Natura Defenfio,” 1664, 4to.: « Differtatio de 
nova Renati Carlefii Plilofophia,”’ 1670, Svo : “ Mifcella- 
nearum Obfervationum, Libri quatuor,”? 1682, Svo. : 
“ De Amazonibus Diflertatio,” 1685, 12mo.: « De Sy- 
billa, Libri tres,’? Lipf. 1686, Svo.: « De Natura et Mo- 
ribus Anthropophagorum,” Traj. 1688, 8vo.: “ Homeri 
Nepenthes, tive, de Helenz Medicamento lu€tum avolente 
Dilfertatio,’’ ibid. 1689, Svo.: ‘ Commentarii in tres 
priores Aretei Cappadocis Libros,’? Lond. 1726: “ Traité 
de la Nourriture qui peut fe tirer de ?Eau.” Eloy Dict. 
Hit. de la Med. 

-nrvit, Francs, a diflinguifhed phyfician, who is better 
known by this name than by that of Pourfour du Petit, was 
born at Paris on the 24th of June, 1664, and loft his pa- 
rents, who were engaged in trade, during his childhood. 
He is faid to have been flow of apprehenfion, and weak in 
memory, when a boy; fo that, though he laboured much 
at {chool, his progreis was extremely flow, until his mind 
was tnteretted, and his faculties called forth, by the philo- 
fophy of Defcartes, which his tutor put into his hands. 
The fubject became the leading objet of his purfuits, and 
he began his travels early, with the view of increafing his 
knowledge. At Rochelle he became intimate with M. 
Blondin, who had a valuable library, a garden of medicinal 
plants, and a mufeum of natural curiofities, and who in- 
itructed him in anatomy, and recommended him to fludy 
medicine. He adopted this counfel, and in 1687 re- 
paired to Montpellier, where he graduated, and» returned 
to Paris in 1690. Here he ftudied anatomy under Du Ver- 
ney, botany with Tournefort, and chemiftry with Lemery, 
and obtained the friendfhip of thefe celebrated men. After 
three years of ftudy, and attendance on the hofpital of La 
Charité, he became attached to the army, and in his fuper- 
intendance of the hofpitals at Mons, Namur, and Dinant, he 
obtained confiderable diftin@tion, and eftablifhed in them dif- 
fe&tmg-rooms, and chemical laboratories, and direéted the 
ftudies of the pupils in botany. After the peace of Ryf- 
wick, in 1697, he returned to Paris: but the war of the 
Spanifh fucceffion called him again to the military hofpitals, 
and it was net till the peace of Utrecht took place, in 
1713, that he fettled in Paris. In 1722 he was eleéted a 
member of the Academy of Sciences, and three years af- 
terwards he was appointed penfionary anatomiit, on the fu- 
perannuation of M. du Verney. His reputation obtained 
for him this honourable appointment, and he was now ex- 
tenfively employed in the practice of his profeffion. He 
was particularly fuccefsful in the treatment of difeafes of 
the eye, which he illuftrated by various models, and reme- 
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died by improving the inftruments and operations of his 
predeceffors, in relation to this delicate organ. 

This ingenious man died at Paris on the 18th of June, 
1741, aged 77. He left feveral works behind, befides the 
papers which he communicated to the academy, They 
were written in a negligent, and not always correé ftyle ; 
for the conftant occupation of his time in obfervyation and 
experiment prevented him from exercifing the lime labor on 
his writings, and rendered him carelefs about the turn of 
his phrafes. His works are ; “ Trois Lettres d’un Medecin 
des Hofpitaux du Roi a un autre Medecin de fes Amis, fur 
un Nouveau Syfteme du Cerveau,’” Namur, 1710, 4to. 
«© Differtation fur une Nouvelle Methode de faire l’Opera- 
tion'de la Catara@te,”? Par. 1727, 12mo. ‘ Lettre dans 
laquelle il eft démontré que la Cry/tallin eft fort pres de 
’ Uvée, et ou lon rapporte de nouvelles preuves de ? Opera- 
tion de la Cataratte,”’ 1729, 4to. ‘* Lettres contenant 
des Reflexions fur ce que M. Hecquet, M.D. a fait impri- 
mer touchant les Maladies des Yeux,’’ 1729, 4to. “ Let- 
tres contenant des Reflexions fur les Decouvertes faites fur 
les Yeux,” 1732, 4to. Eloy Diét. Hitt. 

Petit, Joun Lewis, a celebrated furgeon, was born of 
a refpeétable family at Paris, on the 13th of March, 1674. 
From his childhood he difplayed an acutenels and penetra- 
tion beyond his years, which gained him the attachment of 
M. de Littre, a celebrated anatomi{t, who refided in his 
father’s houfe. This kindnefs of M. de Littre, and his 
own curiofity, fometimes attracted the boy to the diflecting 
room of the former, where he foon evinced an intereit in 
anatomical purfuits. Diflection, fo far from alarming 
him, became his play: he was found one day, in a gar- 
ret, where he had fecreted himfelf, diflecting a rabbit, 
which he had caught, in imitation of what he had feen 
M. de Littre perform. This able anatomift did not fail 
to cultivate this inclination; and from the age of feven 
years, his young pupil regularly attended at his demonitra- 
tions, and made fuch rapid progrefs, that he had fearcely 
attained the age of twelve, when M. de Littre confided to 
him the fuperintendance of his anatomical theatre. He 
afterwards ftudied furgery under Caftel and Marefchal, 
and was admitted Matter at Paris in 1700. He was 
born, it has been faid, for the art which he pra¢tifed, and 
would have created furgery, if it had been previoufly un- 
known. He became the firft practitioner, and, as it were, 
the oracle of furgery in Paris; he was confulted in all cafes 
of importance ; and there were few operations of difficulty 
and delicacy, which he did not {uperintend, or a¢tually per- 
form; and his hand and his counfels were alike fuccefsful. 
Such a reputation was of courfe not limited to his native 
city, but extended throughout Europe. In 1726 he was 
fent for by the king of Poland, and again in 1734 by Don 
Ferdinand, afterwards king of Spain: he re-ettablifhed the 
health of both thefe princes, who endeavoured to retain him 
near their perfons with the offer of great rewards. But he 
preferred his native capital to the moft brilliant fituations, 
and found there a fufficient number of perfons who properly 


eftimated his merits. He became a member of the Academy , 


of Sciences in 1715, and was appointed direétor of the aca- 
demy of furgery, and cenfor and royal profeflor at the 
{chools. He was likewife chofen fellow of the Royal Society 
of London. He died at Paris on the 2oth “Sf April, 
1750, aged 76. Hewas equally beloved for the quahties- 
of his heart, as he was admired for thofe of his underftand- 
ing 5 for his difpofition was naturally lively and hofpitable, 
and his manners were indicative of opennefs and warmth of 
heart, rather than the refult of a ftudied politenefs. He 
was extremely animated in every thing that concerned his 
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profeffion ; and an overfight irritated him more than an in- 
fult. But his anger was ever of fhayt duration, and he en- 
tertained no enmities. His benevolence towards the fuffer- 
ing poor was unbounded, and he {pared no labour or exer- 
tions for their relief. 

He communicated many memoirs to the Academy of 
Sciences, and ieveral to the Academy of Surgery, which 
were printed in their firft volume. His only feparate publi- 
cation was, his * Traité des Maladies des Os,” printed at 
Paris in 1705, in 12mo., and frequently reprinted, with 
additions. An edition, in 1758, in two volumes, 12mo., 
was publifhed by M. Ant. Louis, with an hiftorical and cri- 
tical effay refpecting it fubjoined : and his pupil, M. Lefne, 
publifhed his poithumous works in 1774, with the title of 
«© Traité des Maladies Chirurgicales et des Operations qui 
leur conviennent,” in three volumes, 8vo., with many plates 
of chirurgical inftruments. His treatife on the bones in- 
volved him in jeveral controverfies ; but the only chagrin 
which he felt, arofe from finding Winflow, who, as cenfor 
royal, had approved the work, retract his approbation, in 
a letter inferted in the Journal des Savans for May, 1725. 
Eloy Dié. Hitt. : 

Perit, Anruony, a diftinguifhed anatomift, was born 
at Orleans, and received the degree of doctor of phyfic at 
Paris, in November 1746. He was eleéted a member of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences in 1760. His talents in the 
practice of his profeflion procured for him the appointment 
of infpector of military hofpitals in 1768, and, im the fol- 
lowing year, the chair of anatomy and {urgery at the king’s 
garden, where his fcience and eloquence attracted a crowd 
of auditors. In 1775 he was fucceeded by M. Vicq 
d’Azyr in the duties of this chair, while he remained titu- 
lar profeflor. He was author of the following works ; viz. 
“ Lettre d’un Medecin de Montpellier, au Sujet de ?exa- 
men public que le Sieur Louis a fubia faint Come, en 1749, 
pour fervir d’Eclairciflement a ce qu’en dit M. Fréron,’’ 
4to. 1749.  Difcours fur la Chirurgie,’’ an introductory 
le€ture delivered at the fchools of medicine, 1757. “ Con- 
fultation en faveur des Naiflances tardives,’’ 1764, 8vo. 
«‘ Premier et feconde Rapport en faveur de Inoculation,” 
1766, 8vo. ** Deux Confultations Medico-legales,”’ rela- 
tive to a cafe of fuppofed felf-murder, and to a fuppofed 
infanticide, 1767. He alfo edited, «* Anatomie Chirurgi- 
cale publicé cidevant par Jean Palfin,’? 2 tom. 8vo. 1753- 
Eloy Diét. Hitt. de la Med. 

Periz, Cape, Jury, Larceny, Serjeanty, Seffion, Treafon. 
See the fubttantives. 

Petit Goave, in Geography. See Goave. 

Perit Port, a harbour on the coat of Peru, near the 
equator. 

PETITA Terra. See Summons. . ; 

PETITCODIAK, in Geography, a river of America, 
which falls into an arm of the bay of Fundy, called Cheg- 
neéto channel. The Indians have. a communication from 
the head of it with St. John’s river, by a portage acrofs to 
the head of Kennebeefius. 

PETITE Guerne, Fr., in Military Language, 1s car- 
ried on by a light party, commanded by an expert partifan, 
confifting of between one and two thoufand men, feparated 
from the main army, in order to fecure the camp on a 
march, to reconnoitre the enemy or the country, to feize 
their pofts, convoys, or efcorts, to plant pire en and 
to practife every ftratagem for furprifing or difturbing the 
enemy. : 

PETITE-PIERRE, La, or Lurzzus'tery, in Geo- 
graphy, a town of France, in the departmeht of the Lower 
Rhine, and chief place of a canton, in the diitri@ of Sa-. 

varre. 
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yarre. "he place contains ro1g, and the canton 9323 
inhabitants, on a territory of 2924 kiliometres, in 22 com- 
munes. 

PETITE-RIVIERE, a town of Hifpaniola; 15 miles 
E.N.E. of St. Marco.—Alfo, a town of Canada, on the 
St. Lawrence; 65 miles N.E. of Quebec. 

PETITES-CHIELLES, a town of France, in the 
department of the Jura, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftriét of Saint Claude. The place contains 578, and the 
canton 11,923 inhabitants, on aterritory of 255 kiliometres, 
in 28 communes. 

PETITE-TERRE, afmall ifland in the Wett Indies, 
near Defeada. 

PETITE-TROU, a town of the ifland of Hifpaniola ; 
19 miles E. of Jeremie. 

PETITIA, in Botany, was named by Jacquin, in honour 
of Francis Pourfour du Petit, a celebrated phyfician and 
anatomift of Paris, who died in 1741. He publifhed fome 
botanical obfervations, in the form of letters, in 1710. 
Jacq. Amer. 14. Schreb. 72. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 614. 
Mart. Mill. Di&. v. 3. Juff 107.—Clafs and order, Te- 
trandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Perfonate, Linn. Vitices, 
Jul. : 

Gen. Ch. Cai. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, {mall, 
erect, with four teeth, permanent. Cor. of one petal; 
tube cylindrical, ere&t, long; limb in four ovate, acute, 
flat, reflexed fegments, half the length of the tube. Stam. 
’ Filaments four, awl-fhaped, very fhort, in the upper part 
of the tube ; anthers ereét. Pi/f. Germen roundifh, fmall, 
fuperior ; ftyle awl-thaped, ereét, the length of the ftamens ; 
ftigma fimple. Peric. Drupa roundith. Seed. Nut ovate, 
obtufe, of two cells, with folitary, oblong kernels. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx four-toothed, inferior. Limb of the 
corolla four-cleft, reflexed. Drupa with a nut of two 
cells. 

Obf. Jacquin fays the flowers are often three-cleft and 
triandrous. 

1. P. domingenfis. Jacq. Amer. t. 182. f. 6, a leaf 
only.—Native of woods in Hifpaniola. An upright /brud, 
whofe young branches are {quare and furrowed. Leaves 
oppolite, ovate-oblong, pointed, {fmooth, entire, veiny un- 
derneath, fix inches long, on flender footfalks. Panicles 
axillary, three inches long, with awl-fhaped braéeas at their 
fubdivifions. F/owers numerous, white. 

Dr. Merter, whofe difcoveries, though not acknow- 
ledged, have fo greatly enriched the Vienna gardens, has 
obferved to us that this plant is truly a f{pecies of Citha- 
rexylum ; nor do we fee any reafon to doubt the accuracy 
of this opinion, though, having never feen a fpecimen, we 
cannot form any pofitive conclufion. 

PETITIO Inpuctarum, in the Civil Law, the fame 
as imparlance in common law. 

Peririo Principii, in Logic, a begging the quettion, or 
precarious fuppofing a thing to be true, or taking it for 

granted, when it really remains either dubious, or elfe ex- 
' prefsly denied. 

PETITION, Peritio, a fupplication in form, made 
by an inferior to his fuperior ; efpecially to one having fome 
jurifdiction. 

To fubferibe a petition to the king to frighten him into 
change of his meafures, intimating, that if he denied, many 
thoufands of his fubjeéts will be difcontented, &c. is in- 
cluded among the contempts againft the king’s perfon and 
government, tending to weaken the fame, and is punifhable 
by fine and imprifonment. 1 Hawk. P. C. 60. 

The right of petition is, however, unqueftionable ; pro- 
vided care be taken, that, under the pretence of petitioning, 
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the fubject be not guilty of any riots or tumults, for pre- 
venting which, it is provided by the ftat. 13 Car. II. ftat. 1. 
cap. 5, that no petition to the king, or either houfe of par- 
liament, for any alterations in church or ftate, {hall be 
figned by above twenty perfons, unlefs the matter thereof 
be approved by three juftices of the peace, or the major 
part of the grand jury, in the country ; and in London, by 
the lord mayor, aldermen, and common council: nor {hall 
any petition be prefented by more than ten perfons at a 
time, on pain, in either cafe, of incwring a penalty not ex- 
ceeding 100/. and three months imprifonment. But, under 
thefe regulations, it is declared by the ftatute 1 W. & M. 
itat. 2. cap. 2, that the fubje& hath a right to petition ; 
and that all commitments and profecutions for fuch peti- 
tioning are illegal. 

Prririon of Appeal to the houfe of lords is the dernier 
refort of any fubject, who thinks himfelf aggrieved by any 
interlocutory order or final determination in the court of 
chancery. This jurifdiétion of the houfe of peers is faid to 
have begun in 18 Jac. I., and the firft petition, which ap- 
pears in the records of parliament, was prefented in that 
year ; and the firft that was heard and determined, was pre- 
fented in a few months after; both levelled again{t the lord 
keeper Bacon, for corruption and other mifbehaviour. It 
was afterwards warmly controverted by the houfe of com- 
mons, in the reign of Charles II. But the difpute has long 
fince terminated. We may obferve, that no new evidence 
is admitted in the houfe of lords, upon any account, for this 
is a diltinét jurifdiction. 

Peririon of Bankruptcy, is a petition prefented to the 
lord chancellor by one creditor to the amount of roof, by 
two to the amount of 1504. or by three or more to the 
amount of 200/.; upon which he grants a commiffion to 
certain perfons, who are then ftyled commiffioners of bank- 
rupts. See Comarission. 

Prrition of Right, was a parliamentary declaration of 
the liberties of the people, affented to by king Charles f., 
in the beginning of his reign: in which it is enaéted, that 
none fhould be compelled to make or yield any gift, loan, 
benevolence, tax, and fuch like charge, without confent by 
act of parliament ; nor upon refufal fo to do, be called to 
make anfwer, take any oath not warranted by law, give at- 
tendance, or be confined, or otherwife molefted concerning 
the fame, &c. And that the fubje&t fhould not be bur- 
thened by the quartering of foldiers or mariners; and all 
commiflions for proceeding by martial law to be annulled, 
and none of like nature iffued thereafter, left the fubject 
(by colour one be deftroyed or put to death, contrary 
to the laws of the land, &c. See ftat. 3 Car. I. cap. I. 

PETITOT, Joun, in Biography, was an enamel painter 
of very confiderable renown, born at Geneva in 1607, who 
practifed for a confiderable length of time in England, being 
affitted, it is faid, in the manufactory of his colours, by fir 
Theodore Mayerne, a phyfician and renowned chemitt. 

Petitot copied many of Vandyke’s piétures with great 
neatnefs and care ; but though his colours were {pecifically 
pure and bright, he poffeffed not the art of breaking and 
uniting them; and confequently his pidtures lack ea 
truth, and harmony. He was neverthelefs the firft man of 
his time, in that branch of the art, From England, after 
the execution of Charles, he went to France, and fucceeded 
at the court there, fo as to acquire an ample fortune. 
Being a Proteftant, he with fome difficulty, after the pafling 
of the edi& of Nantes, procured permiffion to’ retire to 
Geneva ; and afterwards fettled at Vevay, in the canton of 
Berne, in eafe and affluence; and there he died at the ad- 
vanced age of 84, in 1691; 
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The ufual price of Petitot for a portrait was 30 piftoles ; 
but for fome years before his death, it was advanced to 4o. 
But he only painted the heads and hands of his figures; the 
hair, ground, and draperies, being executed by his brother- 
in-law, Bordier; and it appears to their credit, that they 
affociated and lived together for 50 years, without the 
fmalleit conteft or mifunderftanding. 

He left a fon of his own name, who practifed the fame 
profeffion with his father ; and though he was not by any 
means equal to him, yet he obtained very confiderable em- 
ployment and repute. His age and the period of his death 
are alike unknown. ~ 

PETIVARS, in Geography, a tribe, inhabiting towards 
the north-eaft of Brafil, who are faid to be benevolent and 
hofpitable. They bore their lips, and adorn them with a 
green ftone, of which they are {o vain as to defpife all other 
nations. When the wife has brought forth a child, the 
hufband confines himfelf to his bed for a month, and re- 
ceives vifits of congratulation, Evftalla obferves, that this 
cuitom is not only common in many parts of. America, but 
was alfo known to the ancient Spaniards, as mentioned by 
Strabo. The reafon of this cuftom is, that if any accident 
were to befal the father, the new-born babe mutt fuffer. 

PETIVER, James, in Biography, an Englifh naturalitt 
and indefatigable collector, who flourifhed at the end of the 
17th and beginuing of the 18th centuries, paffed the chief 
part of his life as an apothecary, at the White Crofs in 
Alderfgate-itreet, London. Of his origin - nothing is 
known, and the only indication we can find of his family 
conne¢tions, occurs in the o¢tayo edition of his Gazophy- 
lacium, p. 15, where he fays, ‘this ferpent, with feveral 
other animals, I find among{t fome Cape paintings, which 
our worthy kinfman Dr. Sherard hath lately given me to 
figure,’ &c. It were unjuft to defraud him of even the 
fhadow of fo illuftrious a relationfhip. Dr. Pulteney has 
afcertained that Petiver was apprenticed to Mr. Feltham, 
apothecary to St. Bartholomew’s hofpital, and that after he 
was eltabhifhed for himfelf in Alderfgate-ftreet, he became 
apothecary to the Charter-houfe, and obtained a confiderable 
fhare of praétice in his profeffion. He had an early pro- 
penfity to collect natural curiofities, and engaged various 
eaptains and furgeons of {hips to bring home any thing they 
could find to enrich his growing mufeum. He fupplied 
fuch perfons with printed lifts, and indications, of what was 
beft worth their notice, as well as with inftructions for pre- 
ferving what they might colleé&t. Nor was he lefs induf- 
trious in procuring the produétions of his own country. 
He travelled in 1692 into the midland counties of England, 
nor did he confine his inquiries to the beaten tracks, but ex- 
tended them to the cryptogamic walks of Botany, hitherto 
{carcely explored. His fubfequent publications fhew that 
he was in the daily habit of obferving the minuteft produc- 
tions of the animal as well as vegetable kingdoms, in the 
neighbourhood of London. His mufeum and his reputation 
gradually increafed, infomuch that Sir Hans Sloane, fome 
time betore Petiver’s death, offered him four thoufand 
pounds for the former, and afterwards purchafed it ; while 
the latter is evinced by his being elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and ftill more by his being acknowledged 
as the liberal and intelligent correfpondent and affiftant of 
the great Mr. Ray. He proved no idle member of the 
learned body which adopted him. Above twenty of his 
papers appear in the Philofophical Tranfaétions, between 
the years 1697 and 1717. Thefe are mottly accounts of 
various productions of the three kingdoms of nature, fent 
to the author from diftant countries. One of his treatifes 
however has a higher aim, and entitles him to rank as a 
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philofophical naturalift. This eccurs in vol. xxi. N° 255, 
under the denomination of “¢ Some attempts made to prove, 
that herbs of the fame make, or clafs, for the generality, 
have the like vertue, and tendency to work the fame ef- 
feés.’? The idea had indeed been fuggefted by Cefalpinus, 
but it was firft exemplified by Petiver. Linneus afterwards 
carried it further, nor can any reflecting perfon doubt of 
the foundneis of the doétrine. 

The firft publication of ovr author was a fall oftavo 
of 96 pages, with two plates, entitled Mu/ei Petiveriani 
Centuria decem; 1695—1703. ‘This is more than a bare 
catalogue of his collection, as many of the articles are {cien- 
tifically defined, and accompanied with brief but intelligent 
remarks. Copious accounts of his correfpondents and bene- 
factors are interfperfed. An invidious mention of his con- 
temporary, and rival collector, Plukenet, occurs in p. 78, 
where that botanift is accufed of “ rafh conjectures’? and 
“ falfe references,” and of refufing to compare fome of Pe- 
tiver’s {fpecimens with his own, for the purpofe of afcertain- 
ing fynonyms. Thefe aathors were always at variance ; 
for though they now and then fpeak of each other with ci- 
vility, they much more frequently lay afide all decorum in 
their criticiims. Plukenet in his Mantiffa (fee PLukenet) 
handles Petiver very roughly ; nor was the latter at all be- 
hind-hand in abufe. This does not indeed appear by the 
generality of his publications; but we have feen in the col- 
leGions of Tournefort and Vaillant at Paris, various tickets, 
whether manufeript or printed we cannot pofitively fay, at- 
tached to a number of dried fpecimens, in which the fubje& 
of our prefent article difplays a malignity and coarfenefs of 
criticiim, dire@ly calculated to defeat its own defign, and 
of which we have fcarcely ever met with another initance. 

Petiver publifhed, in 1702, the sft and 2d Decades of 
his Gazophylacium Nature et Artis, the plates of which are 
in folio, the letter-prefs 32 pages in 8vo. ‘Thefe were fol- 
lowed by three more Decades in 1704, with 48 pages of 
letter-prefs ; and “ A Claffical and Topical Catalogue” of 
the whole work was fubjoined, in 14 pages more. The 
50 plates, which compote thefe five Decades, contain a 
great number of objects of natural hiftory, difperfed with- 
out any order, many of them very imperfect, efpecially the 
{pecimens of plants. In turning over thefe engravings, it 
is impoffible not to recollect Shak{pear’s defeription of the 
Mantuan apothecary : 

6c in his needy fhop a tortoife hung, 
An alligator ftufP'd, and other fkins 
Of ill-thap’d fithes ;’? &c. 


The infe&s are better than the refit, but of thefe the moft 
famous is an impofture. The Papilio, figured in t. 10. £. 6, 
which Linneus has named Lcclipfis, and defcribed from this 
figure alone, was found, on the infpetion of the original 
fpecimen by Mr. Jones, 1. be no other than P. RAamni, 
which, being artificially painted, impofed on our author. 


The late Dr. Grey indignantly itamped the fpecimen to. 


ieces. 

In 1709—1711 five more Decades of the fame work 
came forth, with folio letter-prefs, and a folio edition of the 
“ Catalogus Clafficus et Topicus.” ‘ 

It would be impoflible as well as ufelefs to particularize 
the publication of every one of Petiver’s lifts and cata- 
logues. [hey were all, as far as could be collected, re- 
publifhed in two vols. folio, under the title of Jacobi Peti- 
veri Opera, by John Millan in 1767, price plain fix guineas ; 
or with the infeéts coloured, which is the beit, feven 
guineas ; and with the whole coloured, which mutt chiefly 
have been done from imagination, twenty guineas. 
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The firft volume confiits of the Gazophylacium extended 
to 156 plates, with explanations of all but the laft, which 
contains 37 fhells copied from Bonanni. A great part of 
the laft fifty of thefe plates, at leaft, are compilations from 
printed works, fuch as thofe of Plumier, Pona, Merian, 
and others, whofe figures certainly gain nothing in being 
copied and diminifhed by Petiver. Some of the plates, 
however, are taken from original drawings. The moft ex- 
traordinary circumitance is his defcending to copy his rival 
Plukenet, as in t. 106, f. 10 and 11, and elfewhere. The 
re{t of this volume is made up of 22 plates of Amboyna 
{hells and marine animals, copied from Rumphius ; and two 
plates intended to teach the rudiments of Botany. The 
paper of our author on the virtues of plants, Phil. Tranf. 
n. 255, is judicioufly introduced into the letter-prefs of this 
volume ; as well as an illuftration of Ray’s fyftem, as far as 
regards Englith plants. 

The fecond volume, defigned to have commenced with 
the above-mentioned rudiments of Botany, is particularly 
eitimable, as containing 72 plates of Englifh Plants, with 
12 plants in each plate, arranged and named according to 
the 1ft and 2d editions of Ray’s Synopfis. This perform- 
ance, though incomplete, as it ends with the Cu/cuta, 
R. Syn. ed. 2. 282, the laft of the herbaceous plants, is of 
great importance in many cafes. The figures fhew, with 
tolerable accuracy, what was known of Ray’s plants by his 
contemporaries, and have proved of ufe in fome difficult 
queitions, as appears by the Flora Britannica ; though in- 
deed few of them are done from original drawings, and fome 
are copied from books erroneoufly cited by Ray himfelf, as 
the Hieracium, t. 13. £.6, and the Scilla, t. 67. f.5. Next 
follow four plates of ufeful Peruvian plants, not ill copied 
from Feuillée ; and two of rare medicinal ones, chiefly from 
Pomet. Haller, who had no complete fet of Petiver’s works, 
fays he remembers to have feen with difguft his very faulty 
reprefentation of the plant yielding the Peruvian bark. No- 
thing certainly can be much worfe than this figure, which 
occurs twice; yet we can perceive that it was taken from 
one of the large downy-leaved fpecies of Cinchona, and not 
from what Haller had elfewhere feen reprefented ; fo that it 
throws fome light on the obfcure hiftory of the valuable drug 
in queftion. It mutt alfo be recollected, thut Petiver pub- 
lithed thefe plates folely for the purpofe of obtaining better 
information. ‘They were intended to be fent abroad, to 
affiit travellers in their enquiries, nor had he any thing better 
within his reach. Next to thefe plates follow five of marine 
plants or animals, and Italian grafles, copied from Boccone, 
Barrelier, &c. ; and two of Egyptian plants from Profper 
s\lpinus. Copies of Plumier’s Filices, with fome Fungi, 
occupy 17 plates more, which are what Linneus cites in his 
Species Plantarum, along with the original work. Three 
plates more of marine productions are fubjoined. Six very 
ufeful ones of Englifh Papiliones conclude the engravings of 
this volume. They are accompanied by printed catalogues 
of explanations, and various other papers, all, for the mott 
part, the original impreflions, which appear to have lain 
dormant on the bookfeller’s hands, till this republication of 
the whole was contrived. The purchafer fhould, by col- 
lating his copy with fome authentic one, take care that it is 
complete. The Concordia Graminum, Mufcorum, &c., a 
work often cited by Englifh writers, is one of the moft va- 
luable things in this collection. Our copy has but 12 pages, 
and ends with n. 375, being evidently imperte@t ; yet we 
have never feen more. The Botanicum Anglicum ; Hortus 
Siccus Chirurgicus and Pharmaceuticus, confilt of. tickets, 
intended to be feparately applied to dried fpecimens, for fale, 
like fome publications of Ehrhart and Diekfon, To them 
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are annexed labels for fix different noftrums, fold, as we 
prefume, by our author ; thefe are the Indian Purge, Am- 
bretta, Purging Marmalade, Golden Aqua Mirabilis, Purl 
Royal or Elixir Regale, and Syrup of Manna, or the Cor- 
dial Purge. Thefe favour of quackery, and account for 
the flounifhing ftate of Petiver’s finances; while they per- 
haps may partly explain the caufe of Plukenet’s difdainful 
enmity, as the latter was a learned and regular, but unfuc- 
cefsful, phyfician. { 

It does not appear that Petiver had any family, or that 
he was ever married. He died at his houfe in Alderfgate 
ftreet, on the 20th of April 1718, but of his age we tind 
no mention. His body lay in itate at Cooke Hall, and was 
probably interred at his parifh church, to the charity-{chool 
attached to which he left 50 pounds, and five guineas to Dr. 
Brady for preaching his funeral fermon. His pall was 
fupported by fir Hans Sloane, Dr. Levit, phyiician to the 
Charter-houfe, and four other phyficians. We know not 
that any portrait of him is extant. 

The collections of dried plants, and other natural pro- 
dudtions, which belonged to Petiver, and, after his death, 
were bought by fir Hans Sloane, now make a part of the 
Britifh Mufeum. They are frequently reforted to for the 
fake of afcertaining obfcure fynonyms, his plates being fo 
generally cited by Linneus, and in many inftances fo infuf- 
ficient to exprefs the precife objeét intended. Pulteney’s 
Sketches of Botany. Haller Bibl. Bot. and Petiver’s 
Works. S. 

PETIVERIA, in Botany, a genus dedicated, with 
many compliments, by Plumier, to James Petiver, the Eng- 
lifh naturalift ; fee the laft article. Plum. Gen. 50. t. 39. 
Swartz. Obf. 137. t. 10. f.3. Linn. Gen. 181. Schreb. 
241. Willd. Sp. Pl. y. 2. 284. Mart. Mill. Di. v. 3. 
Aut. Hort. Kew. v. 2. 334. Juff. 84. Lamarck Iluftr. 
t. 272. Gertn. t. 75. Clafs and order, Heptandria Me- 
nogynia. Nat. Ord. Holeracea, Linn. Atriplices, Jull. 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. Perianth inferior, of four linear, obtufe, 
equal, erect, permanent leaves. Cor. none, ‘ except the 
calyx, being coloured, fhould be fo denominated.”” Lian. 
Stam. Filaments fix to eight, awl-fhaped, erect, unequal, 
moftly fhorter than the calyx ; anthers linear, cloven. 
Pift. Germen oblong, comprefled, emarginate; ftyle very 
fhort, lateral, received into a longitudinal furrow of the 
germen ; ftigma pencil-fhaped. Peric. none. Seed oblong, 
compreffed, dilated upwards, emarginate, furnifhed at each 
fide with two rigid, acute, reflexed briitles. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx of four leaves, inferior. Corolla none. 
Style lateral. Stigma pencil-fhaped. Seed one, with four 
reflexed briitles. 

Obf. Dr. Swartz has materially correéted the Linnean 
charaéter, in which the briftles of the feed were taken for 
{tyles ; and finding the number of {tamens, though variable 
from fix to eight, very commonly feven, he has transferred 
this genus from Hexandria Tetragynia to Heptandria Mono- 

71a. 

* 1. P. alliacea. Guinea-hen Weed. Linn. Sp. Pl. 486. 
Stockh. Tranf. for 1744. 287. t. 7. Trew Ehret. 33. 
t. 67. (P. folani foliis, loculis fpinofis; Plum. Ic. 213. 
t. 219.) —Common about hedges and dry bufhy places in 
the Weft Indies, Swartz. The root is perennial. Stem 
fomewhat fhrubby, cre&t, alternately branched, about two 
feet high, roundifh, ftriated, downy, leaty. Leaves alter- 
nate, on fhort ftalks, elliptic-oblong, three inches in length, 
generally {mooth, with one rib and feveral tranfverfe veins ; 
their margin either quite entire, or with a few fhallow blunt 
ferratures. Stipulas a pair of obtufe, fometimes ftalked, 
glands, at the bafe of ‘E: footftalks. Spifes terminal, meny 
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long and flender, of numerous, alternate, rather diftant, 
ereét, fmall, whitifh or reddifh flowers, of no beauty. We 
readily concur with Swartz, in uniting the P. odandra of 
Linnzus with his alliacea, nor do we fmd grounds to diftin- 
uifh it, even as a variety ; the ftamens being in fome flowers 

fix, in others feven or eight, on one and the fame plant. 

The whole herb is faid to havea very {trong and volatile 
fcent of garlick, fo that fome perfons in Hifpaniola ufe it as 
a remedy for the headache. When cattle, in diitrefs for 
more grateful food, in the dry feafon, feed upon the Peti- 
veria, it is faid to give, not only their milk, but their flefh, 
and efpecially the kidnies, a powerful and difagreeable fla- 
vour of garlick. Sloane fays that this mconvenience is 
cured, by removing the cattle to frefh paftures, where this 
plant does not grow, for about a week before they are 
-killed. Guinea-hens are reported to be very fond of it. 

Periverta, in Gardening, contains plants of the woody, 
exotic, perennial, evergreen kind, for the ftove, of which 
the {pecies cultivated are, the common gumea-hen weed (P. 
alliacea) ; and the dwarf guinea-hen weed (P. o€tandra). 
See the preceding article. 
- Method of Culture.—Thefe plants may be increafed by 
flips or cuttings planted out in the fummer, as well as by 
feeds ; which muit be fown on a hot-bed early in the fpring. 
When the plants are come up, they fhould be removed into 
feparate pots, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed. When 
the plants. have obtained’ a good fhare of ftrength, they 
fhould be inured by degrees to the open air, into which they 
may be removed towards the end of June, placing them in 
a warm fituation, where they may remain till autumn, when 
they muit be placed in the ftove, and during winter have a 
moderate degree of warmth. 

They afford variety, and produce a good effect among 
other potted plants. 

PETKAM, in Geography, a town of Eaft Friefland ; 
three miles S.E. of Emden. 

PETNBOFEN, a town of Bavaria, in the munici- 
pality of Aichftatt ; feven miles S.S.E. of Aichitatt. 

PETOLA, in Botany, &c. See Momornica. 

Prroia, in Zoology, a fpecies of coluber, the feuta of 
whole abdomen are two hundred and nine ; and the fquame 
of the tail ninety. See Cotuner. 

PETOLIN, in Natural Hiflory, the French name for a 
fhrub of the piftachia kind, famous for affording bladders 


or tubercles on its leaves and tender branches, in the manner of | 


the common turpentine tree; which are found full of infects. 
Thefe infeéts are always found to be of the puceron kind, 
and fome of them are winged, others not, as is known to be 
the cafe in that genus of animals. Thefe bladders, and 
thofe of the turpentine tree, called its horns, have been by 
fome fuppofed to be the natural production of the trees, 
but they are, in reality, only a peculiar {pecies of bladder- 
galls, formed by thefe animals, one female of which making 
her way into the leaf, while the young raifes its covering 
membrane into a bladder, in which fhe produces her young 
ones ; which by fucking its fides, derive the juices to it, and 
occation its increafe. See Pucreroyn. 

PETOUNE!’ Horvuy, in Geography, atown of Chinefe 
Tartary, in the government of Kerin-Oube ; 485 miles N.E. 
of Pekin. © N. lat. 45° 15'." E. long. 124° 34, 

Prroune! Kianen, a port of Chinefe Tartary ; nine miles 
N.W. of Petouné Hotun. 

PETRA, ariver of Naples, which runs into the fea, 13 
miles N.E. of Bova.—Alfo, a town of Sicily, in the valley 
of Mazara; two miles N.N.W. of Girgenti.—Alfo, a fea- 
port town, in the ifland of Metelin, fituated on a rock al- 
mott inacceffible. N. lat. 39° 27'. E. long. 26° 14’. 
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PETRAHAR, a town of Hindooftan, in Bahar; 20 


miles E. of Ramgur. 


PETRALIA, a town of Sicily, in the valley of De=" 


mona ; 17 miles S. of Miftrella. 

PETRALTA, atown of Naples, in Calabria Citra; 
five miles E.S.E. of Cofenza. 

PETRANTA, a town of Etruria, near the fea-coaft ; 
15 miles N.W. of Lucca. N. lat. 43° 58’. E. long. 10° 
yi 

PETRARCHA, Francesco, in Biography, one of the 
mott celebrated names in the literature of the middle ages, 
was born at Arezzo, in Tufcany. His father was a notary 
in Florence, who, with his wife, was exiled in 1302, and 
took up his refidence at Arezzo. After fome changes 
in their abode, his parents, having loft all hope of being 
rettored, carried him to Avignon, being then only eight 
years old. In that city, and in Carpentras, he pafled his 
youth, receiving inftruCtions, according to the mode of the 
age, in grammar, dialectics, and rhetoric. He then ftudied 
the civil law at Montpellier and Bologna, {pending four 
years in the former city, and two in the latter. He however 
deferted the legal profeffion, though his father had fet his 
heart upon feeing him in the dotorial robes. In his own 
juttification he fays, that he found it impoffible, at that 
period, to praétife the law in an honourable manner, and 
confiftently with a juit fenfe of integrity. At the age of 
22 he returned to Avignon, and about that time he loft 
both his parents. Finding himfelf left in indifferent cir- 
cumitances, he, together with a younger brother, enrolled 
himfelf in the clerical order, but only received the tonfure. 
At Avignon he contraéted an intimacy with Jacopo Co- 
lonna, afterwards bifhop of Lombes, which was hotiaelie 
tion of the attachment that he preferved during his whole 
life to the houfe of Colonna. With fuch a patroy he might 
unquettionably have obtained high ecclefiaftical preferment, 
but his habits of life were little conformable to thie clerical 
character. He was particularly unfitted for this profeffion 
by that amorous paflion which is fo confpicuous a cireum- 
{tance in his life and writings, and which commenced when 
he was about 23 years of age. Who was that Laura whom 
he has rendered fo celebrated by his ‘poems, became a fub- 
je&t of controverfy even in his lifetime, and has ever fince 
exercifed the inquifitive talents of critics and biographers. 
The Italians acquiefce in the proofs adduced by the Abbé 
de Sade, that fhe was the daughter of Audebert de Noves, 
{yndic of Avignon, and the wife of Hugh, fon of Paul 
de Sade. .The nature of his love has alfo been a matter of 
difpute ; fome have regarded it as a mere Platonic attachment, 
others have confidered it as an ordinary fenfual affection. If 
Petrarch is himfelf to be trufted, it was a real and a violent 
paffion, which, for a long courfe of years, kept his mind 
in agitation, and influenced the whole tenor of his life. 


It appears to have been void of criminality, and no ~ 


fufpicion refts upon the virtue of Laura. It may not 
be amifs in this place to take notice of the theory of 
De Sade, and of its examination by Alexander Frafer 
Tytler, efq. This gentleman has written a very elaborate 
paper in the fifth volume of the Tranfactions of. the Edm- 
burgh Royal Society on the fubje@, and in defence of the 
purity of Petrarch’s love, in oppofition to the hypothefis of 
De Sade. 
«The works of Petrarch,’ fays Mr. Tytler, “ bear evi« 
dence of his abilities as a politician, theologian, and philo- 


fopher, and it is in thefe charaéters that he appears to:have - 


been chiefly dittinguifhed by his contemporaries, but it is 
not on thefe foistilations that the lafting ftru€ture of his 
fame has been reared. It is to thofe incomparable verfes, 
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in which he has celebrated the accomplifhments and bewailed 
the fate of the beautiful Laura, that Petrarch has been in- 
debted for his permanent reputation. The hittory of the 
poet’s paflion for his lovely mitrefs, muft ever be regarded 
as forming the moit intereiting portion of his annals. His 
character, in faét, took its tone from that predominant af- 
feG&tion, which influenced his ftudies, his habits of life, and 
all his purfuits and occupations. A love fo pure, fo ardent, 
and fo latting, is difficult to be paralleled in the hiftory of 
human nature. Petrarch was the paffionate admirer of Laura 
for 21 years, while fhe was in life, and with unabated ardour 
of affection, he is faid to have bewailed her lofs for 26 years 
after her death.” The works of the poet bear the itrongeit 
teftimony that this paflion was an honourable and virtuous 
flame. Petrarch afpired to the happinefs of being united to 
Laura in marriage, and from the fame kind of evidence it 
is clear that Laura was not infenfible to his paflion. At 
length De Sade attempts, in his ponderous work, to blait 
the fair fame of the lady ; maintaining, as we have feen, ‘¢ that 
Laura was a married woman, the mother of a numerous fa- 
mily ; that Petrarch had no other end in his purfuit, than 
what every libertine propofes to himfelf in the poffeffion of 
amiftrefs; and that the lovely Laura, though never unfaith- 
ful to her hufband’s bed, was fenfible to Petrarch’s paflion, 
gratified by his attentions, and continued to give him every 
mark of regard which, without a dire&t breach of her ma- 
trimonial vow, fhe could beftow upon him.’” Such is the 
hypothelis of De Sade, which has been fully examined by 
Mr. Tytler: into his reafoning we cannot enter, without 
tranfgrefling the limits allotted to a biographical article in 
this work. He carries with him all the beit feelings of 
the reader, and if his arguments do not amount to what 
may be denominated hiftoric demonftration, yet they are 
ftrong, and deferving the regard of thofe who would be fa- 
tisfied on the point under difcuffion. In the conclufion he 
fays, “I have now, as I truft, impartially canvafled the 
whole of thefe arguments drawn by the author of the Me- 
moires from the works of Petrarch himfelf, or what may be 
termed the intrinfic evidence in f{upport of the material part 
ot his hypothefis, namely, that Laura was a married woman ; 
nor do | think I prefume too much when I fay, that I have 
fhewn their abfolute infufficiency to prove that propofition.” 
He then proceeds farther, and aflerts, that in the whole of 
Petrarch’s works, confifting of more than 300 fonnets and 
other poetical pieces, there is not to be found a fingle paf- 
fage which intimates that Laura was a married woman. He 
then produces a variety of direct arguments on the fubject, 
and he concludes; ‘if, while on the one hand we have fhewn 
that there is not the fmalleit folidity in all that elaborate ar- 
gument, which has been brought to prove that Laura was a 
married woman, we have proved on the other, from the 
whole tenour of the writings of Petrarch, the only evidence 
that applies to the matter, that his affection for Laura was 
an honourable and virtuous flame.’’ 

One of the methods taken by Petrarch to combat his un- 
fortunate paflion was frequent travelling, and in 1330 he 
accompanied. Jacopo Colonna to his new bifhopric of 
Lombes, where he pafled the fummer, and then returned 
with him to Avignon. That prelate introduced him to his 
brother, cardinal Giovanni Colonna, who was thenceforth one 
of his principal patrons, and in whofe palace he became 
acquainted with the moft learned men of the age. He 
made a more extenfive'tour in 1333, taking his courfe 
through Paris into Flanders, and thence to Aix-la-Chapelle 
and Cologne, and returning by Lyons to Avignon. By 
thefe and his other journies he increafed his acquaintance 


with men, and his knowledge of the manners and cuftoms of 
the world. In 1334, a new pope having fucceeded to the 
pontifical chair, under the name of Benedict XII., Petrarch 
began that courfe of remonftrance on the defertion of 
Rome, and the removal of the holy fee to Avignon, which 
was ever after one of the fayourite topics of eloquence in 
profe and verfe. In 1336 he vifited, with filial and claflical 
reverence, all the monuments of antiquity which render 
Rome fo interefting. The love of Petrarch was not of a 
kind to exclude tranfitory amours, and the manners of the 
age were little reftraint to fuch indulgence ; and it appears 
that in the year 1337 he had a natural fon, who died while 
he was a young man. For the education of this fon he 
fhewed an anxious folicitude. It was about this time that 
he refolved upon that retreat which has made the name of 
Vauclufe fo famous in the annals of love and poetry. This 
place, fituated in the county of Provence, where the river 
Sorgue {prings from a rocky cavern, is a romantic folitude, 
well fuited both to the lover and the {tudent, and Petrarch 
feems to have enjoyed it in both capacities. He purchafed 
a fmall houfe and farm in this fequeftered fpot, which was 
his favourite refidence for many years. Here he compofed 
not only the greateft part of his vernacular poetry, but 
many of his epiftles in Latin profe and verfe, and of his 
eclogues. Here likewife he wrote his books on a « Solitary 
Life,”” and on “ Religious Tranquillity,”’ and made a com- 
mencement, in 1339, of the poem on which he moft valued 
himfelf, his “ Africa.”” He did not entirely bury himfelf 
here, but made occafional vifits to Avignon, and other 
places. The literary reputation confequent upon his writ- 
ings, now began to make him extenfively known. One of 
its moft flattering effeéts was a letter addrefled to him by 
Robert, king of Naples, the greateft protector of letters 
and learned men of the age. This conneétion was a pre- 
lude to the higheft honour which could be conferred upon 
him asa poet, and which makes an era in his life. The 
ancient cuttom of folemnly crowning, eminent poets in the 
capital of Rome had for fome ages fallen into difufe. 
From. the revival of letters in the 13th century, the honour 
of the laurel had indeed occafionally been conferred upon 
poets, but not in that place, nor with the former cere- 
monials, Petrarch had for fome time indulged the hope of 
attaining this diftinétion, when in the month of Auguft, 1340, 
he unexpectedly received a letter from the Roman fenate, 
urging him to come and take the laurel in that city ; and a 
few hours after, he was greeted with a letter from the chan- 
cellor of the univerfity of Paris, containing a fimilar appli- 
cation in favour of that capital. He wavered for fome time 
in his choice, but at length his own inchnation, and the ad- 
vice of cardinal Colonna, determined him for Rome. As 
he thought it a neceflary form previoufly to fubmit to an 
examination of his learning and talents, he gave king Ro- 
bert the honour of being his examinant, and accordingly 
repaired to Naples in March 1341. His reception from 
that monarch was of the moft flattermg kind, and they con- 
verfed together on equal terms of literary equality. Dur- 
ing three days, Petrarch, in prefence of the king and his 
whole court, fuftained his trials, which related not only to 
poetry, but to all the fciences then cultivated; and, in fhort, 
he was declared worthy of thé crown. Robert likewife de- 
corated him with the honorary title of his chaplain, and 
appointed one of his courtiers to affift in his name at the 
ceremony in the Capitol. At Rome he was received by 
his friend count d’Anguillara, who fixed upon Ealter-day 
for the time of conferring ‘the deftined honour. On that 
day, in the midft of the applanfe of the whole Roman Ee 
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le, and with a numerous attendance of perfons of rank 
and diftinétion, the laurel was placed upon Petrarch’s head 
by the count. 

From Rome the poet went to Parma, where he paffed 
fome time with his proteétors the lords of Corregio, and 
employed himfelf in finifhing his “ Africa,” and it was pro- 
bably from that family that he obtained the dignity of arch- 
deacon inthe church of Parma. At the acceflion of pope 
Clement VI., in 1342, Petrarch was one of the ambaffadors 
fent to compliment him in the name of the fenate and people 
of Rome, foon after which a priory in the diocefe of Pifa 
was conferred upon him through the favour of the fame 
pope. In the following year he compofed his curious 
“ Dialogue with St. Auguttine,”? in which he confeffes the 
paflion for Laura, which {till held dominion over his foul. 
That this confeflion was rather fentimental and rhetorical 
than penitentiary, is evident, as he makes no mention in it 
of a conneétion which about this time made him the father 
of a fecond natural child. 

In the year 1348 Petrarch vifited Padua for the firft 
time, where he became acquainted with Jacopo da Carrara, 
who was one of his great friends and admirers, and it was 
this year that was remarkable for the univerfal peltilence 
which ravaged all Europe, and one of the victims to it 
was the celebrated Laura. The fame pettilence deprived 
him of his great friend and patron cardinal Colonna, but he 
was now in fuch general efteem, that he was fure of an ho- 
nourable reception from perfons of the firft rank wherever 
he went. He pafled a year or two at Parma, Carpi, and 
Mantua, and in 1350 he again vifited Padua, where Jacopo 
de Carrara, in order to detain him, procured him a canonry. 
From that city he wrote a very eloquent letter to the em- 
peror Charles IV., exhorting him to come into Ttaly for 
the purpofe of remedying the many evils with which that 
country was opprefied. Sentiments of piety induced him 
to take a journey to Rome, in this jubilee year, and in the 
way he faw Florence, for the firft time, the place whence 
he derived his origin, and where he had feveral perfonal 
friends. Returning, he went to Padua and Venice ; at the 
latter place he contracted a friend{hip with the celebrated 
doge Andrew Dandolo, and employed himfelf, though un- 
fuccefsfully, in mediating a peace between that republic and 
Genoa. After this he was invited to return to Florence, 
and take a part in their newly founded univerfity, which he 
declined. He next went to’ Milan, with an intention of 
proceeding further, but he was received with fo much kind- 
nefs, and with fuch prefling folicitation to ftay by Giovanni 
Vifconti, its archcifhop and fovereign, that he was con- 
ftrained to take up his abode there. He was admitted into 
the council of ftate, and in 1354 was fent to Venice to 
make another effort for pacifying the two holtile republics, 
but his eloquence again proved fruitlefs. Upon the death 
of Giovanni, Petrarch attached himfelf to his nephew Ga- 
leazzo0, by whom he was always nghly honoured. In the 
fame year he went to Mantua to meet the emperor, who 
having at length come to Italy, fent an equerry to Milan, 
to conduét into his prefence the perfon of whofe fame he 
had heard fo much. Petrarch met with a moft gracious re- 
ception ; but the hopes he had conceived of great advan- 
tages to his dear country, from the vifit of this rnonarch, all 
yanifhed upon his difhonourable retreat a few months after- 
wards. Petrarch, on this occafion, wrote a letter of cenfure 
to the emperor, but it is probable it never got into his hands, 
as he not only never loft the imperial égenelbips but after- 
wards received a diploma conferring the title of count pala- 
tine. Tis fonduefs for folitude induced hin to take a villa 


three miles off Milan, where he paffed his fummers, but he 
fays in a letter defcriptive of his manner of life, that even 
here he found the greateft difficulty in fubduing certain in- 
clinations which appear always to have put his virtue to the 
greateit trial. Devotional practices were his chief refources 
againft temptation, to which he joined very afliduous occu- 
pation by reading and writing by night and by day. In 
1360 Petrarch was fent by Galeazzo to Paris, to congratu- 
late king John on his liberation from Englifh captivity, and 
his reception in that capital was anfwerable to the celebrity 
of his name. 

By pope Innocent VI. Petrarch was treated at firft with 
much negleét or even contempt, but in the year 1361 he 
had fo far overcome his prejudices, as to ofier the poet the 
place of apoitolical fecretary, which he declined, as he did 
alfo a very prefling invitation from John, king of France, to 
refide at his court. When pope Urban V. had fucceeded 
to the pontifical chair, he prefented Petrarch with a canonry 
of Carpentras, for the purpofe of attracting him to his court, 
but it did not anfwer the purpofe. The pope condefcended 
to fend him feveral invitations to vifit him, but advanced 
years, and infirmities to which he was fubjeét, retarded Pe- 
trarch’s refolution to pay his homage to the father of Chrif- 
tendom in his proper refidence ; neverthelefs, in 1370, he un- 
dertook the journey, but owing to ill health he was unable 
to accomplith it. He returned to his villa, where, in a very 
fhort time, he had the mortification to hear of Urban’s death. 
His fucceffor, Gregory XI., was very defirous of ferving 
the poet, but he had reached that period of life when a 
quiet retreat was the moft defirable. He was, however, 
conitrained, in 1373, to undertake a journey to Venice, on 
account of his patron Francefco da Carrara, who, having 
had a difference with the republic, was obliged to fubmit to 
the condition of fending his fon to afk pardon and {wear 
fidelity, and was very defirous that Petrarch fhould accom- 
pany him. It was alfo to be his office to harangue the Ve- 
netian fenate; but on making the attempt he was fo over- 
come by the dignity of the aflembly, and his own fatigue, 
that he {tood filent. The difcourfe was accordingly de- 
ferred till the next day, on which he happily fucceeded. On 
his return to his villa near Padua he fell into a ftate of lan- 
guor, in which he pafled the concluding months of his life. 
At length, in the night of July 1Sth, 1374, he was at- 
tacked with an apoplectic fit, and was found dead the next 
morning in his library, with his head reiting on a book. 
His remains, attended by the prince of Padua, Francefco 
da Carrara, the bifhop, all the clergy, and the principal 
perfons of the city, were depofited in the church of 
Arqua. 

Petrarch was unqueftionably one of the moft memorable 
charaéters of his age and nation: his fame is, however, 
founded chiefly on his Italian poetry. He had paid great 
attention to moral philofophy, and publifhed feveral works 
upon it. His treatifes “ De Republica optime adminif- 
tranda,’’ and “ De officio et Virtutibus Imperatoris,” prove 
that he had paid attention to political and military fubjects. 
He left works alfo on theology, which thew that he was 
perfectly orthodox : on hitory and geography. But it is 
not only as an author that literature is indebted to Petrarch ; 
no one had a greater fhare in bringing to light thofe writers 
of antiquity, the revived ftudy of whofe works was the great 
inftrument of difpelling the barbarifm of the dark ages. He 
was actuated by an enthufiafm in this matter, and was inde- 
fatigable, both in his own refearches, and in folicitations to 
his friends in different parts, for the fame purpofe. The 
works of Cicero were efpecially the obje& of his afliduous 
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enquiry, and to him is owing the difcovery of the valuable 
Familiar Epiftles of that great man. Although his reading 
was chiefly confined to Latin authors, yet he extended his 
fearch to the Greek, and his literary reputation procured 
him from Conitantinople the prefent of a copy of Homer’s 
poems. He had colieéted, with great care and expence, a 
large library, which in 1362 he prefented to the republic of 
Venice. After this he probably colleéted another ; and Pe- 
trarch himfelf alludes to a colleGtion which he had made of 
imperial medals in gold and filver, and which he offered to 
the emperor Charles TV. This is the earlieit mention of a 
treafure of that kind. The efteem in which this great man 
was held by his countrymen, was fhewn by the vait number 
of commentators on his works, efpecially his Italian poems, 
which appeared from his death to modern times. The edi- 
tions of his poems have been almoft innumerable. The ear- 
lieit was that of Venice in 1470, and the beft is faid to be 
that alfo of Venice, in two volumes 4to. 1756. 

PETRARIA, in Aacient Writers, is fometimes taken 
for a quarry of {tone. 

In other places petraria is ufed-for a fort of. engine of 
war, with which {tones were ca{t on the enemy ; chiefly ufed 
in fieges, &c. 

PETRASTRUMIA, in Geography, a town of Naples, 
in Principato Ultra; g miles S. of Benevento. 

PETRATSCHAN, a town of Pruffian Lithuania; 4 
miles W.S.W. of Regnitz. 

PETRE Ott, IéigeA«so, the fame as petroleum. See 
PETROL. 

Perre, Sir WILLIAM, in Biography, an eminent ftatef- 
man, was born at Exeter, and educated at the college of 
that name, at Oxford; but in 1523 he was eleéted fellow 
of All-Souls. He took his doétor’s degree in civil law. 
His talents recommended him to Thomas Cromwell, by 
whofe means he was employed in ftate affairs, and was in the 
commiffion for vifiting the monaiteries. He obtained a 
large fhare of the church lands in the reign of Mary, to 
whom he had been counfellor, as he had been to her father 
and brother. He found means to ingratiate himfelf with 
queen Elizabeth, who appointed him one of her fecretaries 
of ftate, and member of the privy council. He was a great 
benefactor to Exeter and All-Souls’ colleges, and founded 
feveral charitable inititutions. He died in 1571; leaving 
very large eitates in Effex, which are now in the pofleffion 
of his defcendant, the prefent lord Petre. 

PETREA, in Botany, was fo called by Houftoun, in 
henour of Robert James, lord Petre, who was born in 1710, 
and died of the {mall-pox in 1742. Peter Collinfon, in a 
letter to Linnzus, {peaks of this nobleman as “ the worthieft 
of men, whofe death was the greateft lofs that botany or 
gardening ever felt in this ifland.”’ After defcribing his 
lordthip’s {pacious ftoyes, and many of their valuable con- 
tents, among{t which numerous tropical trees had attained 
a degree of growth not to be feen in any other garden ; as 
well as the nurferies for more hardy kinds, in which, at the 
time of lord Petre’s death, were 219,925 individuals, moitly 
exotic ;, the writer.concludes thus. ** As this young: noble- 
man was the greateit' man in our taite that this age pro- 
duced, I thought it might not be unacceptable to give you 
fome account of the greatnefsof his genius. But his {kill 
in all liberal. arts, particularly. architeéture, ftatuary, plan- 
ning and defigaing, planting and embellithing his large park 
and gardens, exceeds my talent to fet forth.” Mr. Collin- 
fon was feized with his lafétilinefs when .on a vifit to the 
fon and worthy fucceffor of this nobleman in 1768, (See 
CoLiinson.)—Reliq. Hoult. 5. t..11. Linn. Gen. 315. 
Sebreb.. 413, Willd. Sp, Pl.v. 3. 313. Marts. Mill. 
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Did. v. 3. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 4. 38. Juff. 108. La 
marck Illuftr. t. 539. Gertn. t. 177-—-Clafs and order, 
Didynamia Angiofpermia. Nat. Ord. Perfonate, Linon. Vi- 
tices, Juil. 

Gen. Ch. Cai. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, bell-fhaped ; 
its limb very large, in five deep, {preading, oblong, obtufe, 
coloured, veiny, permanent. fegments; the mouth clofed 
with five double abrupt f{cales. . €or. of one petal, wheel- 
fhaped, unequal, fmaller than the calyx ; tube very fhort ; 
limb flat, in five rounded, fpreading fegments, the middle 
one largeft, and differently coloured. Linn. MSS. Stam. 
Filaments four, concealed within the tube, afcending, two 
of them fhorteft ; anthers oval, erect. Pi/?. Germen obo- 
vate; ftyle fimple, the length of the ftamens ; ftigma obtufe. 
Peric. Capfule obovate, flat at the top, concealed in the 
hollow of the calyx, of two cells. Seeds folitary, obovate, 
convex at the outfide, flat at the inner, attached to the bafe 
of each cell. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx five-cleft, very large, coloured. Co- 
rolla wheel-fhaped, much {maller. Captiule of two cells, in 
the bottom of the calyx. Seeds folitary. 

1. P. volubilis. Climbing Blue Petrea. Linn. Sp. Pl. 
873. Jacq. Amer. 180. t. 114. Curt. Mag. t. 628.— 
Leaves and clufters fimple.—Native of Vera Cruz, the 
Caracaos, and Martinique, where it blooms in November. 
Houftoun is faid to have fent it to Chelfea garden before 
the year 17333 but we agree with Dr. Sims, that the 
flowers were probably never feen in England, till they ap- 
peared in Mr. Woodford’s late collection at Vauxhall, in 
Auguft 1802. It is obferved to thrive beit in rich loam, 
and a warm moift air, being advantageoufly trained over a 
trellis, where, if luxuriant, it muft make a beautiful ap- 
pearance, being one of the moft elegant plants that cam be 
imagined. The /lem is fhrubby, twining round every thing in 
its way, and afcending, without tendrils, to the tops of trees 
twenty feet high ; its branches round, roughith, flender, and 
leafy. Leaves oppolite, on fhort, thick, rather filky Slalksy el- 
liptic-oblong, entire, varying inlength from two to five inches, 
and in breadth from an inch to an inch and a half, furnifhed 
with one rib and many tranfverfe veins producing innume- 
rable reticulations ; rough on both fides to the touch, but 
not to the fight ; fhining above ; opaque and paler beneath. 
Cluflers about the ends of the branches, a foot or more in 
length, elegantly pendulous, fimple, of many fowers turned 
one way. The /fa/és, minute bradeas, an tube of the 
calyx, are rough with filky brown hairs. Limb of: the 
calyx {mooth, light violet ; its fegments an inch long when 
fully grown. Corolla of the fame colour, variegated with 
dark violet and white; fometimes it is faid to: be wholly 
white, the calyx remaining of its proper hue. The pifil is 
thought to be occafionally imperfeét—A fpecimen with 
lanceolate /eaves, five or fixiinches long, gathered, at the 
Caracaos along with the common kind, by Dr. Marter, 
feems to us a mere variety, but the following is certainly 
a new and very diftin& {pecies. 4 if 

ai P. multiflora. Panicled Petrea. (Funis. quadritidus ; 
Rumph. Amboin, v. 5. 4. t+ 3-)—Leaves and. clutters 
twice compound.—Gathered in the ifland of Honimoa, or 
Honimao, by the late Mr. Chriitopher Smith, from whom 
we have an unnamed fpecimen, dhe fem is woody, climb- 
ing, branched, quadrangular, with four furrows ; downy 
when young. Leaves oppolite, on longith fmooth fralks, 
twice ternate ; /eaffets on fhortith flalks, ovate; undulated, 
entire, f{mooth on both fides; ‘hining above; rather opaque 
and fomewhat paler beneath, with a mb and veins like the 
former fpecies; the terminal ones one and a half inch longs 


the reft much imaller. ge axillary, twelve ar eighteen 
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inches long, twice compound, downy, compofed of innu- 
merable, fomewhat whorled, flowers, of whofe colour we 


can determine nothing from the dried fpecimen, but they . 


appear to agree in that refpeé& with the foregoing. Their 

’ fize is rather fmaller. The fegments of the ca/yx are more 
contraéted at the bafe, and its tube has ten ftrong ribs ; 
whereas the other fpecies has five principal ribs, far lefs 

‘ confpicuous, and a number of minute crowded intermediate 
ones. 

Such is our plant, which accords precifely with the 
figure of Rumphius ; but his defcription is lefs applicable. 
What he afferts, of the main ftems fplitting into four parts, 
and difcharging a bitter limpid water, we have no means of 
verifying. He fays the fowers are yellow, or whitifh, with 
fix minute petals and as many /lamens, having in the middle 
a cloven piftil, like a lizard’s tongue. The germen is faid to 
turn black as it ripens; but of the nature of the fruit he 
gives no account.—Notwithftanding this defcription, his 
plate exhibits the ca/yx in five deep fegments, with others in 
an early ftate, exa¢tly as in our fpecimen. There is no 
reprefentation of the /lamens or piflil. He defcribes the 
teaflets twice as large as we find them, and remarks that their 
ftalks, when old, become cla/pers. The flems are very tough 
and pliant, ferving for ropes. On the whole there feems 
little doubt of the plant of Rumphius being the fame with 
our’s, nor, though we have often had his plate and deferip- 
tion in tojitebiplation| do we find any thing fo applicable 
to them as this Petrea. 

Perrea, in Gardening, contains a plant of the climbing, 
exotic, fhrubby kind for the ftove, of which the fpecies cul- 
tivated is, the twining petrea (P. volubilis). 

It has a variety with bright blue petals. 

Method of Culture.—This is increafed by feeds, which mutt 
be obtained from the places where the trees grow naturally, 
and be fown in pots plunged into a good hot-bed; and 
when the plants come up, they fhould be each planted in a 
feparate fmall pot filled with light loamy earth, \and re- 
plunged into a hot-bed of tanners’ bark, and be afterwards 
placed in the bark-bed in the ftove, where they muft con- 
ftantly remain, and be treated like other plants of the fame 
country. 

They afford ornament in ftove collections. 

PETREL, in Ornithology, the name of a very remarkable 
bird, called procellaria by authors. See FuLmer, and 
PRocELLARIA glacialts. 

Perret Jfland, in Geography, a {mall ifland in Duiky 
bay, near the coaft of New Zealand, N. of the harbour in 
Anchor ifland. 

PETRELLA, a town of Naples, in the county of 
Molife ; 11 miles E. of Molife.—Alfo, a town of Euro- 
pean Turkey, in Albania; 26 miles S.E. of Durazzo.— 
Alfo, a town of the duchy of Urbino; 20 miles N.W. of 
Urbino. 

PETRI, Cnristiern, in Biography, was a learned 
Danifh divine, who flourifhed in the 16th century. It is 
not certain when he was born; but it appears he purfued 
his ftudies during feveral years at Paris, where he was ad- 
mitted to his degree of M.A. Upon his return to his 
native country, he was made canon of Lunden, and alfo 
chancellor of that fee. After this he took a fecond journey 
to Paris, where he was entrufted with the care of editing 
«Danica Hiftoria, lib. xvi. Autore Saxone Grammatico,”’ 
which made its appearance in the year 1514. He was in 
Denmark at the time Chriftiern II. was compelled to 
fly from that country, and he followed him into exile. 
Soon after that event, and until the time when that 
prinee was imprifoned, and his affairs became defperate, 
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Petri took up his refidence in Flanders, where he re- 
nounced the communion of the church of Rome,_and 
embraced the principles of the Reformation. He became 
now exceedingly zealous in propagating the doétrines 
which he had adopted ; and with this view wrote and pub- 
lifhed various works at Antwerp, in the Danifh language, 
from 1528 to 1531. Among others he publithed, in 1529, 
«¢ The New Teitament tranflated into Danifh.”? Nor was 
he lefs zealous in making converts from Popery, after ib 
return to his native country in 1532. Little more is 
known of him, but that ke died at an advanced age, under 
the reign of Chriftiern III., who, notwithitanding the 
change in his religious faith, permitted him to enjoy to the 
laft the emoluments of his canonry. He left behind him a 
number of works, chiefly on theological fubjeéts, and on 
the education of youth. Moreri. 

Perri, or Petieri, in Geography, a town of Africa, on the 
Ivory coatt. 

PETRICOW, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of 
Chrudim ; 9 miles S. of Chrudim. 

PETRIDIA, in Natural Hifory, the name of a genus of 
foffils of the fcrupi kind, of a plain uniform itruéture, of 
no great variety of colours, and emulating the external 
form of pebbles. 

Of this genus there are twelve known fpecies. Hill. 

PETRIFACTIONS, are animals and vegetables, or 
their parts, changed into a foflile fubftance. In the Lin- 
nean fyftem, by Gmelin, petritactions make the fifth clafs 
of minerals, which is divided into eight genera, viz. 


Anthropolithus, Man, or the parts of man. 


Poolithus, Mammalia, or their parts. 
Ornitholithus, Birds, or their parts. 
Amphibiolithus, Amphibia, or their parts. 
Ichthyolithus, Fifhes, or their parts. 
Entomolithus, Infe&ts, or their parts. 
Helmintholithus, Worms, or their parts. 
Phytolithus, Vegetables, or their parts. 


Before we treat of thefe genera, in the order in which 
they ftand, we fhall give a general outline of the fubje&, as 
it is deferibed in Mr. William Martin’s “* Attempt to efta- 
blifh a Knowledge of extraneous Fofflils on fcientifie Prin- 
‘ciples ;’’ referring our readers to the work itfelf for the 
details, and alfo to his other work, entitled « Figures and 
Defcriptions of Petrifaétions colleéted in Derbyfhire,”? &c. 

Mr. Martin fays, that the natural bodies which conftitute 
our globe are either organized or unorganized: the firft in- 
cludes animals and vegetables, the latter foflils. 

Foffils are ufually diftinguifhed into native and extraneous. 
Native foflils, or minerals, are foffils deftitute of an organic 
form, exhibiting fuch a ftruéture only as arifes from the ap- 
pofition or continual addition of the particles of which they 
are compofed. Extraneous foflils, or religuie, relics, are 
foflils that have the form or ftructure of animal or vegetable 
bodies. If it be objected, that thefe bodies poffefs an or- 
ganic form; it may be replied, that they may neverthelefs 
be regarded as unorganized, fince that form is no longer in- 
ftrumental to growth, motion, or the propagation of the 
{pecies. ; 

Extraneous foflils comprehend two forts of animal and 
vegetable relics, viz. the confervata and petrifada: the 
former are the remains of animals or vegetables, preferved 
by various operations of nature among minerals; the /atter 
are mineral bodies, which have réceived their form from ani- 
mals or vegetables. ; 

The phenomena attendant on extraneous foflils are general 
or peculiar. The general phenomena are fuch as are com- 

mon 
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mon to both kinds of organic remains: thefe are the fol- 
lowing. 

Extraneous foffils have been found in every quarter of the 
known world: they are met with embodied in the hard 
rocks and itones; but they are not equally common to all 
rocks and mineral fubftances, inafmuch as granite, fienite, 
gneifs, micaceous ichiftus, and fome {pecies of limeftone, 
never contain organic remains; and thofe rocks, in which 
extraneous foflils are never found, conftitute the highedt 
mountains. The parts of organized bodies moft common 
in a foffil ftate, are thofe which are known longeft to refift 
putrefaction and decay: thefe are wood, and the leaves and 
ftems of certain plants; fhells, bones, corals, and other 
hard parts of animals. Very tender and fucculent bodies, 
whether animal or vegetable, are rarely found in a foflilized 
{tate. Shells, and various exuvie of the vermes clafs, are 
moft commonly found in the ftrata immediately repofing on, 
or following tracts of granite, gneifs, and the other rocks, 
in which extraneous foflils are never imbedded. Strata con- 
taining the remains of fifth and marine fhells, &c. mixed 
fometimes with the parts of amphibious animals and plants ; 
or thofe in which vegetables only occur, generally fucceed, 
or reft on the tracts, in which the exuvie of vermes alone are 
found. The remains of land-animals, particularly of the 
clafs mammalia, rarely-occur in regular itrata. Animal re- 
liquiz, particularly. the marine, are_moft common in cal- 
careous ftrata; whereas vegetable reliquie frequently oc- 
cupy argillaceous beds, efpecially thofe productive of 
coal. 

The phenomena pecu/iar to petzifaCtions are as follow: 
petrifaGtions are generally confined to mountains, or other 
elevated fituations, where the more ancient of the fecondary 
ftrata are prefented to our view; they are ufually incor- 
porated in the earths and. ftones, of which thefe ftrata con- 
filt, forming, as it were, a part in the original fabric of the 
globe; no particular petrifaétion is confined wholly to one 
kind, or fpecies of ftones; the fubftance, which forms the 
petrifaction, is frequently of the fame nature as the furround- 
ing rock ; when it differs, it is found to confift of mineral 
matter, with a finer texture or grain than that of the matrix. 
A petrifaGion often confifts of feveral diftin& minerals: 
thus chalk and flint often form feparate parts of an echinite ; 
and in Derbythire, chert, calcareous {par, bitumen, and 
quartz, are frequently incorporated together in the fame 
fhell. : 

The common conftituent fubftances of petrifactions. are 
earths and ftones of the calcareous, argillaceous, or filiceous 
clafs. Animal petrifa¢tions are lefs common, in proportion 
to the degree of locomotive power which the originals pof- 
feffed. 

Shells and zoophytes abound in petrifactions: fifh and 
infe&ts without wings are more rare. The petrified remains 
of mammalia are {till lefs frequent ; and winged infets and 
birds have perhaps never been found in this ftate. 

The vegetable petrifaGtions moft common are fuch as bear 
the form of plants, growing in moift and boggy grounds. 
The petrifactions hitherto recognized, however, as bearing 
the forms of plants or animals, known to exift at prefent, 
are very few, compared with thofe, the living {pecies of 
which have not been difcovered. 

A petrifaction feldom, if ever, exhibits a complete 
change, or fubftitution of mineral for organic matter ; more 
or lefs of the original animal or vegetable fubftance being 
generally prefent, and difcoverable either in the external or 
internal parts of the foffil. In petrified fhells and corals, 
the original calcareous matter is frequently feen covering the 


furface, or remaining in {mall portions in the internal parts, 
and is readily diftinguifhed, although the fubftituted mine- 
ral, forming the principal portion of the foffil, be alfo cal- 
careous. 

The petrifying procefs is carried on, in fome waters, at 
this day, of which we have a ftriking initance at Matlock ; 
but it appears to be confined to the formation of petrified 
wood, or wooditone. Petrifactions rarely exift in veins. 

The phenomena peculiar to the Confervata are as follow: 
they are for the moft part found in low or flat traé&ts, where 
the {trata are evidently of modern formation. They are 
alfo found in the caves and fiflures which pervade-the more 
ancient mountain ftrata, but are rarely incorporated in the 
{tone, or other fubftance of which fuch ftrata confift : they 
oceur alfo in the beds of rivers, and in moft fituations where 
mineral or other matter is daily accumulating: they are 
found in all itates, between that in which a€tual decay takes 
place, and that in which farther decay is prevented, either 
by anew combination in the remaining principles, by an im- 
pregnation withmmmeral particles, or by fome other natural 
procefs incident to thefe bodies. The animal confervata 
moft common are fuch remains as are moft rare in the petri- 
fied ftate, fuch as the bones of mammalia and fith, and 
fhells of the fame genera as thofe found in the neighbourin 
feas. The moft common vegetable confervata are maha 
and other parts of trees: they are more frequently referrible 
to plents and animals now exiiting than the petrificata, and 
they are not uncommon in mineral yeins. 

The origin of extraneous foffils is fhewn by the attendant 
phenomena. The confervata cannot be faid to originate 
from, fince they really are the remains of, plants and ani- 
mals, introduced, by different procefles of nature, into the 
mineral kingdom: but. petrifa@ta owe their form to or- 
ganized bodies ; they derive their fubftance generally from 
minerals. 

It is inferred by Mr. Martin, that the introdu@tion of 
extraneous bodies into the mineral kingdom has been effe@ed 
in various modes, and at various periods, during a fucceffion 
of ages; but with refpeét to thofe from which the petri- 
faéta derive their form, chiefiy while the fuperficial parts of 
the globe were in their primeval liquid ftate, and the ocean 
far above its prefent level. He therefore conifiders the 
periods at which, and the agency by which, the depofition of 
organic bodies has been effected in the mineral regions. 

The periods of introduction, he fays, may be reduced to 
three: the firff commencing with the exiftence of marine 
animals, and ending with the formation of plants. During 
this period, the moft ancient of the fecendary tra€:s were 
formed, and the remains of the zoophytes and fhell-fifh, the 
only animals apparently then exifting, enveloped in the fub- 
fiance of the ftrata. 

The fecond, commencing with the formation of plants, 
and an increafe of thofe animals which are peculiar to the 
ocean; ending with the time at which the ocean, after a 
gradual fubfidence through feyeral ages, firft attained its 
prefent level. During this period our author fuppofed the 
lefs ancient and fome modern tra&ts were formed, and the 
remains of plants and fifh, as well as fhells, and other relics 
of the vermes, added to the foffil world; and he adds, 
“ Towards the middle of this period, it is probable the 
mammalia and other land animals were either created, or 
confiderably increaied.in number, as their remains are found, 
though very f{paringly, in fome modern firata, fuppofed ta 
have been depofited juft before the fea had finally retired to 
its prefent limits.”’ : 

The shird period commences with the reduétion of the 
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ocean to its now actual level, and continues to the prefent 
time. Throughout this period, modern and very recent 
traéts of alluvial and other ftrata have been depofited, and 
various extraneous foflils, particularly the remains of mam- 
malia, introduced into the mineral kingdom, 

"Phe agent, according to Mr. Martin, by which the intro- 
duGtion of extraneous foffils into mineral ftrata has been 
chiefly brought about, is water; that is, of the ocean, of 
ancient lakes and inland feas, of rivers, local inundations, 
and perhaps the general deluge. 

To the agency of the ocean, in a primary ftate, is to be 
referred all depofits of fea-fhells, and other marine bodies 
found in ftrata, which do not alternate with ftrata, holding 
To the fame agent, during 
the fecond period, are to be afcribed all other accumula- 
tions of organic bodies, in which marine remains make a 
confiderable part, and which are depofited in regular deter- 
minate beds of ftone, &c. ‘ Sea-fhells and other marine 
bodies,’? fays Mr. Martin, ‘¢ poflefling but a {mall degree 
of locomotive power, evidently have been generated, have 
lived and died, in the fame accumulated heaps which their 
remains now exhibit. Thefe, apparently, in fome inftances, 
have been gradually entombed in matter, precipitated from 
an immenfe body of water, flowly without alteration, 
through an unknown length of time, and hence forming 
ftrata of great thicknefs. In other traéts, marine bodies of 
the vermes clafs have been more quickly enveloped. The 
matter of the depofition, having been repeatedly changed, 
forms, in fuch cafes, only thin, fucceffive {trata of various 
kinds of earths and ftones, alternating with each other. 
Fifh, &c. endued with a great degree of locomotive power, 
have probably been arrefted in their courfe, and initantly 
killed, by fome fudden diffufion of matter inimical to animal 
life.” Some perfons have thought this to have been ef- 
fected by fub-marine volcanic eruptions. 

«« Where vegetable foffils, whofe originals grew on dry 
land, are found mixed with marine fhells, in deep and re- 
gularly difpofed beds, it is obvious that a tranfportation of 
vegetable bodies from the land to the fea muft have -taken 
place. In fuch inftances, it appears probable that plants 
and wood, fpecifically lighter than water, would remain 
floating for a certain ledge of time, before their depofition 
at the bottom of the fea could be accomplifhed; and that 
this, at laft, muft have been effeéted by a gradual attach- 
ment of mineral particles, fuch as the fea then abounded 
with, to the furface of thefe floating leaves, ftems, &c. ; 
thus inducing in each individual that degree of f{pecific gra- 
vity neceflary for its fubfidence, and final depofition, in the 
depths of the ocean.” f 

The depofition of vegetable matter, &c. in inland feas, 
would be carried on, for a certain length of time, under the 
fame proceffes as thofe fuppofed to have taken place in the 
ocean. The influence of rivers, currents, &c. in the im- 
mediate depofition of organic remains among mineral matter, 
is only to be traced in thofe accumulations of fand, gravel, 
clay, &c. To local inundations are to be referred moft 
fuperficial accumulations of organic foflils, not depofited in 
regular ftrata, and which are ‘not immediately connected 
with the courfe of ftill exifting rivers. Partial inundations 
of frefh waters appear, in many inftances, to have occafioned 
the depofits of animal bones, fo frequent in the loofe earth 
or foil of thofe alluvial tra&ts, which have not originated 
from the deeper, but more contraéted influence of rivers 
and currents. ‘Fo fudden inundations may be perhaps 
afcribed the deftruGtion, at leaft, of thofe animals, whofe 
bones are found in clefts apd chafms of ancient ftrata. To 


the agency of the general deluge are to be referred the fu. 
perficial depofitions of marine and other remains mixed 
with each other, and lodged in cavities, &c. at heights to 
which no partial inundation of the fea could reach. 

Mr. Martin, in a note, p. 36, fays, ‘ it perhaps may be 
doubted, if any depofition of organic bodies has ever yet 
occurred, unequivocally demonftrative of a general flood. 
The fhells found in Peru, on a mountain confiderably higher 
than any affording fimilar remains in Europe, appear to have 
been perfect petritactions, included in the fubitance of the 
{tone of which the mountain confifts: of courfe, they prove 
the fubmarine formation of the rock in queftion, but not 
that its contents have been elevated to their prefent fituation 
by the deluge. Even loofe or unconfolidated depofits of 
marine remains, fometimes found, according to Pallas, in 
the more external fiflures and veins of lofty primary rocks, 
in which extraneous foflils do not occur as integrant parts, 
are no certain proof of this event. It is highly probable, 
that fecondary itrata have originally covered many elevated 
traéts, where there is at prefent no appearance of fuch 
formation: and that extraneous foflils, formerly imbedded 
in thefe fecondary ftrata,; will remain in a very complete 
itate of prefervation, long after their original matrix has 
been deftroyed, is indeed a fact fufficiently illuttrated by the 


loofe reliquia fo abundant in the common foil of fome: 


countries, and which have been hberated undoubtedly by 
the wafte and decay of their native rock. When, however, 
the remains of marine and of land animals occur togethers 
in fuperficial accumulations, they certainly exhibit a lefs 
ambiguous evidence of the deluge; yet not altogether a de- 
cifive one, except both kinds of reliquia are found in a 
fimilar itate of prefervation. If, on the contrary, the hells 
are petrified, and the bones are in nearly a recent or un- 
mineralized condition, it is obvious that they were not ori- 
ginally introduced into the foifil kingdom at the fame 
period ; and hence the fupport which the prefence of marine 
objects gives to the conclufion, that fuch depofits are trul 

diluvian, is done away with.’? Mr. Martin adds, “ It mu 

not be inferred, that we with to eftablith a difbelief of the 
general deluge. The exiftence of that event is confirmed 


by authority far above the evidence of geological’ faéts.- 


But in the prefent ftudy, it is neceflary to guard againft the 
too common error of afcribing effects to caufes, inadequate 
to their produétion.”” 

Before we come to treat of the genera included under 
this clafs.of mineralogy, we may obferve that Mr. Parkin- 
fon, and fome other modern writers, have difcufled the 


fubje& under the general term oryftology. We have, in 


the article. Fosstis, given our reafons for maintaining the 
older term; and we may add, that as the more modern one 
comes from the Greek oevecw, to dig, and|Avyo:, a difcourfe, 
or -treatife, it does not neceflarily lead the readér to petrifae- 
tions, but to any other fubftances dug out of the bowels of 
the earth. We, however, take pleafure in referring to Mr. 
Parkinfon’s work, entitled “Organic Remains of a former 
World,”? in which our readers will find abundance of im- 
portant and intereftmg matter. His conclufions are, that 
it appears obvious, from what has a¢tually been difcovered, 
that a confiderable number of fpecies, kinds, and perhaps 
orders of animal, vegetable; and mineral materials, have 
been loft for ages, and confequently that the Fea ftate 
and inhabitants of the earth have undergone fome very re- 
mote and very confiderable change ; and. it muft be equally 
obvious, that fuch change muit have been produced by 
fome fuch event as the dau deferibed in the Old Tefta- 
ment; the book of nature thus bearing ample awa 6 
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the truth of the book of revelation. Nothing, he adds, is 
clearer than judging from the general nature of the foffil 
materials of the antediluvian world which have reached us, 
or at leaft are known to have reached us, that the poit- 
diluvian world has a very high» comparative advantage, is 
a€tually richer, and to a confiderable extent, in valuable 
productions, and is much more fitted for the neceflaries, and 
even comforts and luxuries of civilized life. Hence, inde- 
pendently of the accomplifhment of any other important 
purpofe, by the revolution of a former world, one grand 
obje&t appears to have been attained, viz. fuch an arrange- 
ment of the feeming ruin, as produced the regeneration of a 
world ftored, in its deepeft recefles, with fubftances cal- 
culated to promote the comfort of man; to tempt him to 
the exercife of his innate powers, to furnifh him with the 
means of maintaining his dominion over the dnimals around 
him, and even to urge him to a change from the favage to 
the civilized ftate. Another world rifes from the over- 
whelming flood, compofed of the fragments of the former, 
which appear to be blended together in an apparently dif- 
ordered and incongruous mafs. But after the lapfe of a 
{mall period of time, the conftituent parts of the newly- 
formed world are difcovered to be arranged according to 
thofe wife laws which the great Creator had decreed from 
the beginning. The furface again teems with animal and 
vegetable life ; and the frefh creation, enriched by a melio- 
ration of its materials, obtains an increafe both in its ftock 
of utility and beauty. 


Genera. 


AntTuRopotitHus. The human body, or fome of its 
parts, changed into a foffil fubftance. 


Species. 


Torauis; the whole human fkeleton. This, according 
to Gmelin, was found, in 1785, at Fahlun, in Sweden, im- 
bedded in a mafs of fulphuret of iron or pyrites, and con+ 
verted into a hard ftone. Other fpecimens are faid to have 
been found in fome mineral waters in France, and near 
Freyburg and Saxony. Mr. Parkinfon, however, main- 
tains that no well-attefted inftance of the mineralized re- 
mains of man is known. 

ParriaLis; the cranium, or other bones. Thefe are 
faid to have been found in France, at no great diftance from 
Rheims. In a cavern, in the Mendip-hills of our own 
country, fome human bones have been found invefted with 
ftalaGtite ; but they feem to be but of modern exiftence. 

Zoouirnus. The body of fome animal of the order 
mammalia, or its parts, changed into a foffil fubftance. 
Of this genera there are enumerated eight 


Species. 


Turcosa; the teeth; hardifh, and of a blueifh-green 
eolour. Thefe have been found in the copper mines of 
Cumberland, in Perfia, Siberia, Bohemia, France, Ger- 
many, &c.; and are held in great eftimation by the 
inhabitants of the Eaft. Their colour is greenifh, with a 
tinge of blue, which, after long expofure to the air, be- 
comes a dirty yellow brown or blackifh, opaque, hard, ad- 
hering a little to the tongue, and admitting fome degree 
of *polifh and lnftre; their colour feems to be acquired 
by the oxides of iron or copper. 

OsreoLirnHus; the bones becoming a calcareous fub- 
ftance. “Thefe have been found in Great Britain, and many 
parts of the'continent, converted into limeftone. 

Smu#; the entire fkeleton of an ape, found in the 


year 1733, at Henneburg, near Gluckfbrun in Germany, 
imbedded in bituminous marle, impregnated with copper. 

ELEPHANTIS ; the tufks, grinders, and bones of the 
elephant, found in various bogs of England and Ireland. 
According to Mr. Parkinfon, much remains to be afcer-, 
tained with refpect to the foffil bones of the elephant, of 
which confiderable numbers have been found in various parts 
of France, Germany, and Italy, as well as in this country ; 
but no where are they fo. abundant as in Siberia. In 
America the remains of an unknown fpecies of this animal 
are alfo very abundant. For the exifting f{pecies, fee Erx- 
PHAS. The elephantine remains which have been found 
in Siberia, have been fuppofed to belong to no fpecies now 
known, for though the teeth are formed of plates difpofed 
parallel to each other, as m the Afiatic elephant, thefe 
plates are faid to be thinner, and confequently more nume- 
rous. The remains of elephants difcoyered in this country 
feem to be referrible, in moft inftances, to the A fiatic. 
With regard to the elephant, whofe remains have been found 
in America, the tooth of which differs effentially from all 
known foffil or recent {pecies, in having its crown cufpi- 
dated and covered with enamel, there exifts at prefent every 
reafon for fuppofing it to be a fpecies now extin@&. The 
general opinion was, that this animal was carnivorous, 
which is contradi€ted by the affertion, that the ftomach 
of one of thefe animals has been found filled with vegetable 
matter. An animal of this kind, with its flefh, fkin, and hair, 
has been lately found in Siberia. 

Crervi; the fkeleton, horns, or feparate bones of the 
ftag. Thefe are found frequently buried in the ground 
in fome mountains in England and Ireland, efpecially the 
horns of the moofe deer; and alfo in the mountains near 
Baruth in Silefia, fometimes the whole fkeleton, and fome- 
times parts only. In Ireland there have been found the 
remains of deer, of a fize far exceeding any now known ; 
and in Scotland the remains of an elk, as well as thofe of an 
enormous animal of the ox kind, but larger than even the 
urus. 

Rosmari; the head of the morfe (fee Tricnecus) ; 


~Found in the neighbourhood of Bononia in Italy. 


Bovis; the fkeleton of the ox, found about a century 
and a half ago between Querfurt and Gutterftadt~ in 
Saxony. See Cervi, above. 

Soricts; the fkeleton of the fhrew ; found in Bohemia, 
buried in fchiftus. . See Sorex. 

Before we quit this genus, we may obferve, that in moft 
parts of Europe remains of large animals have been found; 
and in both North and South America, the reliquie of 
enormous unknown animals have been difcovered. Ac- 
cording to Pallas, from the Tanais to the continental 
angle neareft to America, there is hardly a river in this im- 
menfe fpace, efpecially in the plains, upon the fhores, or in 
the bed of which, have not been found the bones of elephants, 
and of other animals not of that climate. From the moun- 
tains by which Afia is bounded, to the frozen fhores of the 
ocean, all Siberia is filled with prodigious bones. The beit 
foffil ivory is found in countries neareft to the arétic circle, 
as well as in the eaftern countries, which are much colder 
than Europe, under the fame latitude ; countries in which 
only the furface of the ground becomes thawed during the 
fummer. 

The number of bones which have been difcovered of the 
rhinoceros is very confiderable, not only in Siberia, but in 
Germany, and other parts of Europe, and in the opinion of 
St. Fond and others, they are all of a double-horned {pecies, 
fimilar to the rhinoceros of Africa. It is, however, oH 

pofed 
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pofed that the rhinoceros, which correfponded with all the 
foflil remains, was the rhinoceros of Sumatra. 
ORNITHOLITHUS. 


The body, or parts of a bird changed 
into a foffil fubftance. 


Of this genus there are three 
Species. 

Rosrrr; the beak; found in the neighbourhood of 
Jena; and in the mountains on the confines of Switzerland, 
fometimes perfeét, fometimes only impreffed on a {chiftofe 
fwineftone. 

Ossrum ; the bones of birds found in Silefia. 

PrumArum; the feathers of birds, which are found 
principally at Oeningen, on the confines of Switzerland, 
impreffed on a fchiftofe fwineftone. Notwithftanding this 
enumeration, the foffil remains of birds are very rarely met 
with, although, as Mr. Parkinfon fays, they are frequently 
mentioned, and even defcribed, by different authors. Fof- 
jils, much refembling the beaks of birds, are fometimes 
found, but thefe are f{uppofed to be parts of fifhes. Several 
of thofe fpecimens which have been fpoken of, as petri- 
factions of whole birds, and of their nefts, have been merely 
calcareous incruftations of very modern formation. Bones 
very much refembling the bones of birds have been found 
in the calcareous ftone of Oxfordfhire, and in fome parts of 
France and of Germany. 

AmpurpioLitHus. The body, or fome part of an am- 
phibious animal changed into a foffil fubftance. Of this 
three {pecies are mentioned. 


Species. 

Testuprnis; the Tortoife. This has been found en- 
tire, or in parts, fometimes in the {tone quarries of Oxford- 
fhire; in a bed of fchift-in Switzerland; on St. Peter’s 
mountain near Maeftricht in Brabant; in Malta; in 
Leipfic, and other parts of Saxony. 

Ran; the toad or frog. The head of a frog found 
in a bed of f{chift in Switzerland, and an entire petrified toad 
in a flaty fwineftone at Oeningen. 

Crocopiti; the entire fkeleton of a crocodile. A 
fpecimen of this was found near Elfton in Gloucetterfhire, 


in indurated clay ; and others near Drax in Aquitain, at’ 


the depth of nearly fifty yards under the furface of the earth ; 
near Suhl in Henneburg, and near Boll in Wirtemburg in 
a flaty ftone. 

The foffil remains of amphibia, fays Mr. Parkinfon, are 
very numerous, and fupply us with ample exercife for en- 
quiry and admiration. In different parts of England, par- 
ticularly in Somerfetfhire and Devonthire, the remains of 
animals apparently of the Lacerta genus are frequent] 
found; but are, as far as we are able to judge, really die. 
ferent from any animal which is known to us. A moft 
beautiful fpecimen of part of the jaw of the foffil animal of 
St. Peter’s mountain, already referred to, was prefented to 
the Royal fociety by profeffor Camper, and is now depo- 
fited in the Britifh mufeum. A fpecimen of the head of 
this animal has been alfo obtained from the fame mountain 
by Faujas St. Fond, and is delineated in the work which he 
has given the world deferiptive of the foffil riches of that 
mountain. The plates of St. Fond, as well as the fpecimen 
of profeflor Camper, fhew that thefe are the remains of an 
enormous animal, different from any at prefent known. It 
mult, however, be obferved, that the remains of crocodiles, 
apparently of the fame fpecies which now exift, have alfo 
been difcovered ; part of the head of the Afiatic crocodile 


was found in very good prefervation in the quarries of Alt- 
dorf. 6 


IcutHyoLituus. The body or parts of a fith changed 
into a foffile fubftance. Of this genus Gmelin has enume- 
rated four fpecies, belides varieties, but initead of parti- 
cularizing them we refer the reader to our article Icutuyo- 
LITE. 

Entomo.ituus. The body, or fome part of an infeé, 
changed into a foffil fubftance. See Enromoxituus. 


Species. 


Cancri; the crab or fome of its parts. Found in va- 
rious parts of Great Britain, and in moft parts of the globe, 
in flate or foliated limeftone, either entire or in parts, as the 
fhell, legs, claws, &c. of various {pecies. 

Monocutt. The Monoculus polyphemus, found near 
Solenhofen, in foliated limeftone. 

Parapoxus. The Onifcus paradoxus, found in various 
parts of Great Britain and the continent, in various kinds 
of limeitone, and indurated clay or flate, loofe or affixed, 
folitary or in numbers, entire or in parts, itraight, incurved, 
expanded or contracted ; the head covered with a very con- 
vex, roughifh, often three-parted fhell, femilunar on the 
fore part, grooved its whole length, with two hemifpherical 
or cylindrical, three-lobed, covered with a laminar fhell, con- 
fifting of verfatile triarcuated rings ; the tail is thin, three- 
parted by three tubercles. 

Infe&ts of the {maller kinds are feldom found in a foffil 
{tate, the fmallnefs of their fize, and the delicacy of their 
ftruGture, preventing their prefervation. The one which is 
generally found in the moft perfect condition is that which 
is commonly denominated the Dudley foflil, from its being 
found in the neighbourhood of Dudley in Worcefterthire. 
Other {pecies of this have been found in Wales and Germany. 
From the imperfe@t {tate in which thefe infe&ts have been 
found, little more, perhaps, can be faid of them, except 
that the remains which have been examined fhew that the co- 
vering of the body was formed by three feries of thick cruf- 
taceous fhells, tranfverfely difpofed in rows, the length of the 
body, while one plate ferved to give a covering to the head 
of the animal. Other remains of the .{maller infeéts have 
been mentioned by different authors, but few or none ap- 
pear to have been defcribed as agreeing with any infeét now 
‘known in exiftence. The remains of lobfters and crabs are 
frequently found in the ifles of Sheppey and Malta, and fome 
very good and perfect {pecimens were difcovered in digging 
the archway at dlighaate in the years 1812 and 13, one of 
which is in the poffeflion of the compiler of this article. 
The remains of different fpecies of thefe animals are alfo 
found in a compreffed ftate in the fchiftous mafles of Pap- 
penheim and Oppenheim. 

HeL_MinrHoLiruus. The body, or parts of a crufta- 
ceous worm, or fhell-fifh changed into a foffil fubftance. 

Species. 

Aster LE ; the ftar-fifh, or its parts. 
this, found in a foffil ftate, are as follows. 
1. Afterias pappofa, found in flaty limeftone at Pappen- 
heim. 


2. A. rubens, foundin St. Peter’s mountain near Maef- 
tricht. 

3. A. minuta, found in chalk-pits in various parts of 
England ; it is fmall, of a reddifh-white colour ; in form vf 
a ftar, or wheel with four or five radii; it is fomewhat con- 
vex at the centre. 

4. A. glacialis, found in France. 

5- A. reticulata, found in France near Chaffois. ; 

6. A. aurantiaca. 


The varieties of 
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+. A. equeftris, in the fandftones in Saxony. 

8. A. ophiara, in Italy and Germany, in marble, and with 
folitary rays in a yellow fhining fandftone. 

g. A. pectinata, at Pappenheim, in flaty limeftone. 

to. A. multiradiata, near Stutgard, with the rays ag- 
gregate. 

tr. A. Caput Medufx, found generally in mountains of 
chalk, limeftone or fandftone, fometimes the mere imprefflions 
are what are left. 

Ecuini1; the Echinus or Sea Hedgehog. Divided into 
two feétions, viz. A, including the entire animal ; and B, 
its parts. ‘ 

Seétion A. 

1. Echinus éfculentus, found in England, Saxony, Ger- 
many, &c. in chalk, lime, marle, flint or agate. 

2. E. excavatus, in marble at Verona, of a yellow-grey 
colour. 

3. E. globulus, in England, and divers parts of Ger- 
many, generally calcareous, rarely in flint. 

4. E. faxatilis, in limeftone near the falt-pits in Upper 
Auttria. 

. E. ovarius, in England, France, and Switzerland, in 
chalk and lime-ftone hills. 

6. E. diadema, in the mountain Raudberg in Switzer- 
land, and.at Rottenburg in Weltphalia. 

47. E. circinatus. 

8. E. cidaris, found in England, Saxony, Franconia, 
and various parts of Europe, in flint, chalk, or marble. 

g. E. mamillatus, in Malta, Switzerland, on the lime- 
{tone mountain Legerburg, and near Baffeville in iron ore. 

10. E lucunter, in the chalk-hills of England. 

11 E. coronalis, in the flint and chalk-hills of England. 

12. E. afterizans, found filled with cretaceous matter, 
the fhell itfelf being conyerted into f{par. 

13. E. teflellatus, in the chalk-hills of Bafil. 

14. E. botryoides. 

15. E. finuatus, in the chalk and limeftone hills of 
England. 

16. E. femiglobofus, in the calcareous mountains of Si- 
lefia and Switzerland. 

17. E. quinquelabiatus, in the calcareous mountains of 
Switzerland. 

18. E. conoideus. 

19. E. albo-galerus, and the next, are found in the chalk- 
hills of England, and in marble in Lower Saxony. 

20. E. deprefius. 

21. E. vulgaris, found abundantly in calcareous hills, in 
England, Germany, and Silefia. 

22. E. quadrifafciatus. 

23. E. fexfafciatus. 

24. E. fubuculus. 

25. Es feutatus, in the chalk-hills of England and 
Denmark. 

26. E. ovatus. 

_ 27. E. puftulofus, in the chalk-hills of England, and in 
the marble rocks of Germany. 

28. E. quadriradiatus, in the coarfe marble of Holftein. 

29. E. minor. 

30. E. dubius. 

31. E. rofaceus, found in the mountains of Languedoc. 

Seeks. -altns. 

33. E. orbiculatus, in the calcareous mountains of Swit- 

zerland, 


Ba. 
gl Or 


fubrotundus, 
corollatus. 


36. E. orbiculus, in Venice ; near Brandenburg in Weft- 
phalia, and in Languedoc. 

37. E. placente, in Malta. 

38. E. cor-anguinum, in the chalk-hills of England, and 
coarfe marble rocks of Germany. 

39. E. lacunofus. 

40. E. radiatus. 

41. E. complanatus, in the limeftone mountains of Swit- 
zerland. 

42. E. fubglobulus, in the chalk-hills of England, and 
the marble of Switzerland. 

43. E. oananchytis. 

44. E. bicordatus, in the mountains of Switzerland. 

45. E. carinatus, found in Norway. 

46. E. fpatagus, found in great abundance in the chalk- 
hills of England, near Maettricht, and in various parts of 
Germany and Switzerland: 

E. briffoides. 

. ovalis, found in the mountains of Switzerland. 
- pyriformis. 

. lapis cancri. 

- patellaris. 


SeGtion B. The Parts. 


This feétion includes fpecimens, 1. Of the fpines, deno- 
minated Jew’s-{tone, of which there are nine varieties that 
do not require particular notice; 2. Of the knobs; 3. Of 
the feparate compartments of the fhell; and 4. Of the teeth 
of the fhell, which laft are found abundantly in Great Bri- 
tain, and various other parts of the globe; the {pines are 
fhorter or longer, fmooth, ftriated or ftudded. 

Cuiron, found near Creazzo, in the Venetian terri- 
tories. 

Lepapis, or Acorn-fhell. 1. L. balanus is found in 
Piedmont, in fanditone; in Malta, Languedoc, and near 
Drefden in Saxony. 2. L. balanoides. 3. L. tintinna- 
bulum. 4. L. mitella: thefe three laft are all found in Pied- 
mont, either in fandftone or marble. Mr. Parkinfon fays, 
although feveral {pecies of the Lepas have been found in a 
mineralized ftate, they are by no means frequent foffils. 
The L. anferifera is faid to have been found foffil, and fo 
has the L. diadema; thefe muft, however, be exceedingly 
rare foffils. 

Puoranpis. The Pholas in a foffil {tate is by no means 
common ; but the P. crifpata has been found among the 
Harwich foffils; others have been difcovered in Piedmont, 
generally imbedded in filica or limeftone. 

Mya. This is found ina foffil ftate in England, Arabia, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Germany, France, and other parts 
of the continent. The Mya piéorum (which fee) is de- 
{eribed by Solander as exifting among our Hampfhire foffils ; 
a foflil mya of three or four inches in length is found in the 
rocks near Bognor. 

SotenitEs. The Solen in a foffil {tate is found in Arabia, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Germany, France, and other parts 
of the European continent. Remains of the S. filiqua, and 
of the S. enfis, have been found at Harwich; and a imall 
foffil fhell, named by Solander S. ficus, has been found be- 
tween Lymington and Chriftchurch. ; 

TEeLuinites. The Tellina is found foffil in Glocefterfhire, 
Italy, Switzerland, Bohemia, Auftria, &c. in clay or lime- 
ftone. The varieties are, 1. T’. lingua felis, in the limeftone 
mountains of Switzerland and Wirtemberg. 2. T. roftrata, 
at or near Ball in Wirtemberg, in calcareous earth. 3. T. 
donacina, near Herbipolis, ‘in limeftone. 


Bucarpires. The Cardium, or cockle, found in a ont 
ate 
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ftate in the clay-pits at Richmond in Surry ; at Sherborne 
in Glocefterfhire ; in. the cliffs at Harwich; on Shooter’s 
Hill, and in vaft maffes of grey limeftoue in the county of 
Cork; in Germany, Italy, Bohemia, Auitria, and other 
parts of the continent. 

Mactrre. This is found in the foffil ftate in Piedmont, 
about Verona in Italy, in England and Germany, generally 
calcareous. 

Downacites. The Donax fcortum and D. irus are found 
in Germany and Switzerland. 

Venenis.. Different fpecies of the Venus are found. in 
this and other countries of Europe, and the V. paphia is 
met with on the continent of America. 

Sponpyi1. The Spondylus gedaropus is found in Ame- 
rica, Switzerland, and Germany, and the S. regius in marble, 
near the falt fprings in Upper Autftria. 

Cuamites. Of the Chama eight fpecies are found in a 
foffil {tate in the fouthern parts of Europe. 

Arcz. The Arca is found in the cliffs at Harwich, and 
various parts of Glocefterfhire and Oxfordthire, and likewife 
in many parts of Germany and Switzerland. 

Ostrex. The Oytter, or fcallop-fhell, is found foffil in 
different counties of England, as Glocetterfhire, Berkfhire, 
Oxfordfhire ; alfo in Italy, Germany, and moft countries 
of Europe, in chalk, flint, marble, clay, fanditone, &c. 


Seétion A. Scallops. 


1. Oftrea radiata, is found near Witney and Gravefend, 
and in Germany. 

2. O. maxima, in the Venetian territories, Malta, Hun- 
gary, and divers parts of Germany. : 

3- O. jacobea, in Piedmont and Germany. 

4. O. ziczac, in the Netherlands and Germany. 

5- O. minuta, in Austria, near Brunn, and near Libo- 
chowitz in Bohemia. 

6. O. ftriata, near Querfurt in Saxony, and in Hun- 


7. O. pleuroneées, found in various parts of Germany. 

8. O. pallium, in Bohemia, Saxony, Switzerland, and 
Germany. 

g. O, nodofa, in Alface. 

10. O. pufio, in Belgium, Germany, and Bohemia. 

11. O. glabra, ifGermany and Bavaria. 

12. O. fafciata, found near Odolea, in Bohemia 

13. O. lima, found near Ariftorf, in Switzerland. 


Section B. Oytters. 


The O. diluviana, O folium, and O, edulis, are found in 
molt parts of the globe. 

Awnomites. No bivalve exifts as a foffil in fuch prodi- 
ous number as the Anomia. Thefe hells are characterifed 
y the beak of the larger or under valve, which is per- 
forated, being greatly produced, rifing or curving over the 
beak of the frnaller or upper valve. ‘Twenty-one of thefe 
fpecies of fhells are mentioned by Gmelin, of which the fol- 
lowing feem moft worthy of notice. 

1. A. gryphus, found in England, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, &c. in gravel or clay-pits, fometimes, with 
both fhells joined, 

2. A. lacunofa is one of the moft abundant of thefe 
f «They are found in confiderable numbers in dif- 
erent parts of England, but particularly in Lincolnhhire, 
Warwickthire, and Gloucetterfhire. 

3 A. terrebratula, found fixed or detached, in lime. or 
flint, and fometimes filled with fpar, near Witney in Ox, 
fordhhire, and alfo at Grayefend; likewife in Germany, 


Saxony, Bohemia, Auftria, and moft parts of the con 
tinent. 

Myritites; the Mytilus or Mufcle-fhell. Several 
{pecies of this are known foffils, fome of which approach 
very nearly to thofe which are recent, and one in particular 
appears to differ very little from the M. modiolus, which is 
found in various parts of Germany, fixed and marmoreous. 
The other principal ones are ; 

1. Mytilus crifti-galli, found in Malta, Normandy, Swit- 
zerland, Germany. It is fometimes very large, and gene-" 
rally marmoreous. 5 

2. M. frons; found in Chriftianftadt in Sweden, in Bel« 
gium, Normandy, and Malta, in marble, fand, or flint. 

3. M. margaritiferus; this is found near Ariftorf, in 
Switzerland; admitting a beautiful polifh, and exhibiting 
the mott {plendid iridefcent colours, according to its pofition 
in the light. j 

4. M. edulis; found in Piedmont, and very many parts 
of Germany, generally fixed and calcareous, fometimes fer- 
ruginous, or in fand-ftone. = . 

Pixnites; the Pinna. This alfo is found in a fofil ftate oa 
in Piedmont, near Ariftorf in Switzerland, in Franconia, 
and near Drefden in Saxony. ; 

Nautivites; the Nautilus. Specimens of this, in 
foflil ftate, are very frequent. ‘They have been found in 
feveral parts of our own ifland: fome fine fpecimens have _ 
been met with at Lime in Dorfetthire, in different parts of 
Wiltfhire, and at Whitby in Yorkfhire. The fine {peci- 
mens are thought to be found in the neighbourhood of Bath, 
and in the ifle of Sheppey in Kent. In digging for the 
Highgate archway, a number of very beautfal paras 
were difcovered, fome exceedingly large, and ftill retaining — 
a refplendent pearly fhell, highly decorated with pyrites ; 
of ies one is in pofleffion a the compiler of the prefent — 
article. ‘ 

The fhell with the outer whorl much larger than the - 
others is common in Northamptonthire, Kent, heppey, and 
other parts of England; alfo in many countries on the con- ~ 
tinent. It is generally marmoreous, fometimes pyritaceous, 
or filiceous, 

That with the circumference rounded and knotty, and 
the grooves tranfverfe and flexuous, is met with in almoft 
every part of the globe, in marble, limeitone, clay, marley 
rake sa a agate, flint, &c. from the tee of a 
fixpence to more than two feet in diameter. The chambers 
are often filled with cryitals of various kinds, 

The N. belemnita is found abundantly in many parts of 
England, patisulsar in Glocefterfhire and Oxfordthire, 
and in moft mountainous parts of Europe. They are more 
or lefs opaque or tranfparent, ftraight or a little bowed, 
cylindrical, conic, more or lefs clavate, fufiform, a little 
comprefled, pointed or rather obtufe, with a groove or two 
towards the tip; internally hollow or filled up, from a 
quarter of an inch to eight inches long; the colour ig 
whitifh, amber, grey, brownifh, or blackifh, They are’ 
often inclofed in, or adhere to other ftones, and are com. 
pofed of feveral crufts encircling each other, and are. mo - 
frequent in chalk, grayel, or clay, When burnt, or his 
with a knife, they give out an odour like rafped horn, 
Common people have a notion that they are to be found 
after a thunder-{torm, 

Coni. The Conus is to be met with in Piedmont, Swit. 
zerlanth and Tranfylvania ; and commonly it hag a marble 
nucleus, ; 

PorceL.LanitEs, The Cyprea, 
moreous in Piedmont and Auttria. 
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or cowrie, found mar- 
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Bouuires. 
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Butuires. The Bulla, near Northberg in Germany. 

Cyuinprites. The Voluta has generally a marble nu- 
cleus, in Switzerland, Piedmont, near Verona, in Auttria, 
Saxony, and Germany. 

Buccrxt; the Buccinum or Whelk. Of the feveral 
fpecies of this, the angular or B. bezoar is found on the 
hills near Hampton in this country, in Switzerland, the 
Netherlands, and Germany. 

Srromsi. ‘The Strombus chiragra is found near Oeden- 
burg in Hungary. S. lucifer with a long fpire, near the 
warm bath in Wirtemburg. 

Moricis. Several fpecies of the Murex or whelk is 
found foffil; the M. granulatus is met with in Italy and 
Autftria. It is marmoreous, or filled with fandftone. 

Trocuiites. The Turbo is found in various fpecies, 
in divers parts of Europe. 

The Turbo littoreus in Switzerland, and many parts of 
Germany, fometimes filled with fpar, or covered with ar- 
borefcent figures. ; 

Of the Cancellate tribe, the T. ftriatulus with an elon- 
gated {pire is met with in England, France, Switzerland, 
and various parts of Germany, aggregate and fixed, gene- 
rally in marble, flint, calcedon or anditone, and fometimes 
filled with fpar. : Ok 

Heticrs. The Helix or fnail-fhell is met with in the 
foffil ftate, either ae in various parts of England, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Hungary, &c. detached or fixed, 
folitary or gregarious, or mixed, in marble, flint, or fand- 
ftone ; or rounded, near Verona, in the Venetian territories, 
in Piedmont, Switzerland, and Germany; or ovate, in 
England, France, Switzerland, and Germany, in marble or 
fandftone. : 

Neritires. The Nerita is found in Piedmont, Switzer- 
land, Carinthia, Auftria, Germany, &c. and generally in 
limeftone. 

AURICULARIS. 
gium. iba ) 

PaATELLARI®. The Limpet is found in various parts of 
England, Switzerland, and Italy. The P. faccharina is 
common in various parts of Sweden. 

Denratis. The Dentalium, or tooth-fhell, found in va- 
rious parts of Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Bohemia, Si- 
lefia, and Saxony, in marble, jafper, or calcedony. 

Tusutites. The Serpula is to be met with in many of 
the countries of Europe. The flexuous or contorted, 
called vermiculites, is found in Malta, Italy, Switzerland, 
Germany, Franconia, and Belgium, in marble, fanditone, 
generally feated on other petrified fhells. : 

Terrepinis. The Teredo is found in Sheppey ifland, 
and Piedmont, in fubterraneous wood. 

SapetL#. The Sabella is found every where among 
impreffions. ; y Ses 

Tusirorires. The Tubipore is met with in Sweden, 
Belgium, Franconia, and Silefia. , 

T. mufica is found in England, Belgium, Germany, 
Gothland, in marble, quartz,-or fandftone. 

Manpreporires. ‘The Madrepore is found foffil in 
Gothland, Belgium, Piedmont, and the Venetian terri- 
tories, in beds of marle. Of the forty-two f{pecies charac- 
terifed by Gmelin, we fhall only notice the following. : 

M. turbinata, found in Derbyfhire, Gothland, Switzer- 
land, Auftria, and various parts of Germany and the 
Netherlands, in marble. ; q 

M. porpita, or fhirt-button madrepore, in Switzerland, 
Auftria, Saxony, and Weltphalia, generally detached, in 
marble, jafper, and flint. 

Vor. XXVII. 


The Haliotus, or fea-ear, found in Bel- 


M. aftroites, in Oxfordfhire, near Heddington and Wit- 
ney, in the Netherlands, Germany, Auttria, and Saxony, 
in chalk, calcedony, or fand{tone. 

M. cefpitofa, in Derbythire, Switzerland, and various 
parts of Germany, in marble and flint. 

Mitieporires. The petrified Millepores are found 
chiefly in Switzerland, Germany, and Sweden. Millepore 
do not appear to be nearly fo frequently found in a mineral 
as in a recent ftate. Several foflils have been placed amon 
the millepores, which Mr. Parkinfon thinks fhould acer 
tionably rank with the madrepores: fuch are the M. fimplex 
turbinata, and the M. fimplex difcoides of Waller and 
Gefner. 

CretievoritEs. The Cellepore is found in Gothland, in 
marble or fandftone. C. antipathes and C, gorgonia, as 
foffils, are rather uncommon. 

Isrp1s ; the Ifis or coral. 
the fimple joints of the I. hippuris are 
land, Switzerland, and Sicily. 

I. entrocha is found in England, and on almoft every 
part of the continent, fometimes in fingle feparate joints, 
fometimes connected together in a column, from the fize of 
a pin’s head to a finger’s length, and of about the thicknefe 
of the middle finger; they are more or lefs tranfparent, in 
proportion as they contain more or lefs filica, are ftriated 
from the centre to the circumference, and have a cavity in 
the middle. When reduced to powder, they are efteemed 
very powerful diuretics, and are exhibited in nephritic cafes ; 
the dofe being as much as will lie on a fhilling. 

I. afteria, or ftar-ftone. Of this there are feveral varieties ; 
the one denominated by Gmelin 4, is orbicular at one end, 
and angular at the other, and is found in England, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Auftria, &c. fingle or gregarious, de- 
tached or fixed, with the joints folitary, or forming a co- 
lumn, which is rarely curved or branched, {mooth or warty, 
rarely three or fix-fided, very rarely fquare; the joints, 
when feparated, refemble a radiated ftar: when thrown into 
ftrong vinegar, or acetous acid, they have.the property of 
moving, which, however, is probably occafioned by the ef- 
fervefcence caufed by the acid ating upon the calcareous 
matter of which they are compofed. . 

Goreontx. The Gorgonia is found in Switzerland, 
Italy, and Saxony, in the foffil ftate. 

Axcyonu. The different {pecimens of the Alcyonium, 
in the foffil ftate, are found chiefly in Switzerland and Ger- 
many ; but the A. arboreum is met with in England. 

Sponei®. Petrified fponge is found near Paffrath in 
Switzerland, and in Franconia. 

Escuarires. The Fluftra is found foffil in the Nether- 
lands, Franconia, and Switzerland, in fandftone and cal- 
careous foil. 

Tusurari#z. The Tubularia is met with in Gothland 
and Switzerland. 

CoraLuin#. The Coralline is found in Bohemia and 
Venice. 

SERTULARIZ. The Sertularia is met with in France 
and the Netherlands. 

PrnnatuL&. The Pennatula (or fea-pen) phofphorea 
is found in the Netherlands, and on mount Baldo in 
Verona. 

P. encrinus, in its expanded ftate, is found in England 
and Germany, in marle or flint, fometimes the impreffion 
only : in the contraéed ftate, called the flone-lily, it is found 
entire, or in parts, in England, Switzerland, Saxony, Ger- 
many, &c. 

Puyroituus, the laft genus of the clafs Petrifations, 

I includes 


Of this we may obferye, that 
often found in Eng- 
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includes vegetables, or fome of their parts, changed into a 
foffil fubftance. Of this there are fix 


Species. 

Torais; the whole plant. Found in various parts of 
Great Britain, moft commonly in the fhale lying over ftrata 
of coals or in fanditone, and in various parts of Europe: it 
is always in the form of an impreffion ; of the thirty-one 
varieties the following only claim notice. ? 

The Hippuris, or mare’s-tail, is found in the coal-mines 
ef Silefia and Germany. : 

Various grafles are found in Switzerland, Bohemia, Si- 
lefia, and divers parts of Germany, in {chiftofe fwineftone 
and alumina lying over beds of coal, rarely in flint. 

Stellate plants, as Gallium, Afperula, &c. in the coal- 
pits of England, France, and Germany. 

The Caétus, in England, Weftphalia, and Germany, in 
qval-mines. 

The Ornithopodium, or bird’s-foot, in the Veronefe 
mountains of Venice. 

The Pinus, or pine, in Switzerland and various parts of 
Weltphalia. i 

Many genera and-fpecies of ferns are found in {chiftofe 
and bituminous marle and alumina covering veins of coal, in 
fandftone and other foffils, in numerous varieties, in many 
parts of Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Bohe- 
mia, Saxony, and moft parts of Europe, generally in im- 
preffions. 

Various moffes and fea-weeds are met with in Venice, 
Saxony, and Silefia. 

Ruizorituus ; the roots of vegetables, moft commonly 
found underground in a ftate of decay, fometimes hollow, 
or filled with other foffil fubftances; fometimes covered 
with a ftony cruft; though fometimes they occur petrified 
in France, Italy, Germany, Sweden, and Siberia. 

Truncr. The trunk or ftalk of vegetables. The trunks 
of trees are fourid in almoft every part of the globe, and in 
various ftates of decay and appearance ; fometimes forming 
fubterraneous woods, the pieces of which are found or 
carious, or perforated by the Teredo. Numerous {pecimens 
of thefe were dug up in forming the Highgate archway. 
Some ate in a complete foffil ftate, and will admit of a high 
polifh: others are converted into charcoal, with or without 
the bark, and often fo perfe&t as to diftinguifh the kind, 
as oak, afh, fir, &c. Some of them are marmoreous and 
often filled with fpar: of thefe, fpecimens are met with in 
Ireland and many parts of Germany: fome in gypfum ; 
fome in filica ; fome in agate : thefe lat are found in Siberia, 
Hungary, and Saxony, more or lefs opaque, breaking into 
coarfe fplinters or indeterminate fragments, a little fhining, 
taking a fine polifh, fibrous internally, of a conchoidal tex- 
ture, variegated, {potted or ftriate, blackifh or of a fmoke 
colour, fometimes red, ochraceous or green : fomé are found 
in opal, in Upper Hungary, hardifh, opaque or nearly fo, 
breaking into indeterminate fragments or long fplinters, 
separating into crufts, generally a little fhining, moftly 
variegate with white, greyifh-brown, or ochraceous and 
hyacinthine alternate ftreaks: fome of thefe fpecimens are 
bituminous, which are found frequently forming entire fub- 
terraneous woods in various parts of England and Ireland, 
particularly in Lincolnfhire : alfo in stinolk all the countries 
on the continent of Europe: in Pruffia they are found in 
ftrata that are fuperincumbent on amber. 

Litnopnytum ; the leaves of plants. Impreflions of 
the leaves of various herbs and trees are very frequent in 
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marble, {chift, marle, clay, and fandftone, rarely in fmt or 
indurated oxyd of iron. 

Awrtuo.ituus; the flowers of plants. Thus the {pikes 
of graffes are found in Silefia, Franconia, and Germany, in 
copper ores, frequently with a {mall admixture of filver : 
the flowers of herbs, as the galium, heliotropium, ranun- 
culus, and various ferns, are to be met with in England, Si- 
lefia, and Switzerland ; impreffions are found between flaty 
ftones. 

Carpouituus; the naked feeds, feed-veflels, cones, 


nuts, drupas, and legumes of plants, are found in a foffil — 


{tate in the coal-mines of England, in fanditone in Piedmont, 


in Bohemia in marle, in Switzerland in turf, in Hungary, ‘ 


Auftria, &c. always in impreffions. pat 

The parts of vegetables confined in fubterranean fitua- 
tions fuffer, according to circumftances, either a complete 
revolution of compofition, the lighter parts becoming vola~ 
tilized, while the more fixed remain and form the fubftance 


which is termed Aumus ; or, as it is fuppofed by Mr. Parkin-— 
rs aS 


fon, it paffes through another procefs which he confiders 


fermentative, and becomes bituminous. Wood thus changed — 


is Called Hignum foffile bituminofum, and Bovey-coal. By the 


extenfion of this procefs, the fame author fuppofes that the — 


fubftances denominated bitumens (naphtha, petroleum, and 


afphaltum) are formed. Too the fame procefs he attributes _ 


the formation of amber. That jet, cannel coal, and com- 
mon coal employed in domeftic purpofes, have had a veges 


table origin, is rendered extremely probable, from the fre= — 


quercy with which they manifeft the impreffions of various 
vegetable bodies. ‘i 

Thus the formation of the bituminous foffils may be fa- 
tisfactorily explained, but by far the greater number of 
vegetable foffils, are of a lapideous nature, and neceflarily 


owe their formation to very different procefles, which may 


be preceded by the procefs by which bitumen is formed. 
Many bodies which are evidently of vegetable origin, may 
be now found exifting in a lapideous, either calcareous, or, 
filicious ftate ; and many others are found poflefling certain 
marks of the prefence of fome metallic fubftance. To ex- 
plain thefe formations fome perfons have fuppofed the injec- 
tion of the impregnating matter ina ftate of fluidity, by ig- 
nition, while others have imagined the gradual abftraétion 

of the original particles of the body, and the regular depo- 
fition of the impregnating particles in the {paces which have 
been juft left by the original matter. 


pregnation of vegetable fubftances, which have undergone 
different degrees of bituminization with water, holding the 
earths or the metals in folution. Thus with lime is formed” 
calcareous wood, or the wood-marble of Oxfordthire, 
Dorfetfhire, of Piedmont and Bohemia: with /ilex is 

the calcedonified, agatified, and jafperized wood ; and \ 
the addition of alumine, &c. the foffil woods which n 
partake of the nature of pitch-ftone, &c. In other fi 
tions, metallic impregnations occur, as in fuch woods as” 
impregnated with pyrites of iron, fo frequent in this cot 
try, and the beautiful woods of Siberia, containing 

hydrate and carbonate of copper. For other particul 

and an account of the difeovery lately made in the ifland of 
Guadaloupe, fee the article Reiqui®. t 


PETRIFYING Waters. Alonfo Barba gives an ac-_ y 


count of fome petrifying waters of Peru, which 
exceed all thofe we have in Europe in the quantity of fton 
matter they contain. He tells us that they foon F 
their own 


anot 


Mr. Parkinfon attri- _ 
butes the formation of this defcription of foflils to the im- — 


affage by the ftony matter they depofit t ne 7 
and that all the cattle that drink of them die. He adds 
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another ftory, which he probably took a little too haftily 
upon credit, which is, that they have moulds of the fhape 
of our brick, which they fill with this water, and that on 
being expofed to the fun a few days, the water is wholly 
converted into a ftone of the fame fhape; and that they 
build their houfes and other buildings with thefe ftones. 

PETRIKOW, Pererxau, or Petrkow, in Geography, 
acommercial, but not large, town of the duchy of War- 
faw, in which the kings of Poland were formerly ele¢ted, 
and diets held. It has’ been twice confumed by fire ; 
48 miles E.S.E. of Siradia.—Alfo, a town of Lithuania ; 
130 miles S.E. of Novogrodek. : 

PETRILITE, or Cubic Felfpar of Karften, in Mine- 
ralogy, is the 4oth fpecies of the filiceous genus in the 
arrangement of Kirwan ; its colour is reddifh-brown or red ; 
amorphous; its luftre 2; tts tran{parency partly 25 partly 1; 

‘its fracture participates of the {plintery and foliated, but 
inclines more to the former; its fragments 2; cubic, or 
inclining to that form, and without polifhed faces ; it feems 
to confit of thick, indiftinétly feparate, ftraight, lamellar 
concretions ; its hardnefs 9 ; brittle. The fpecific gravity 
of Kirwan’s fpecimen was 3.081. At 160° it whitened, and 
barely concreted without any farther fign of fufion. As it 
is {pecifically different from the other ftones hitherto called 
felfpars, Kirwan, to prevent confufion, calls it petrilite. 

PETRINAL, or PoirrinaL, in Artillery, a kind of 
medium between the harquebufs and piitol, defcribed by the 

refident Fauchet, who lived under Francis I. and died 
under Henry IV. It hada very ftrong and quick wheel, 
and is fuppofed to have been invented by the bandouliers of 
the Pyrenean mountains. Nicot, in his Dictionary, defcribes 
it thus: “It is,’ fays he, “* a fpecies of harquebufs, 
fhorter than the mufket, but of a greater calibre, and on 
account of its weight, is carried in a broad baudrick worn 
over the fhoulder, and refted on the breaft of the perfon 
who carries it, when he fires it, whence its name. The 
poitrinalier is the perfon who carries and ufes the poitrinal.’” 
This arm is mentioned in the fiege of Rouen by Henry IV. 
in 1592. 

PETRINIA, in Geography, a {trong town of Croatia, 
on the S. fide of the Kulpa, built by Affan Pacha in 1592 ; 
37 miles E. of Carlftadt. N. lat. 45° 32’. E. long. 16° 
35'.—Alfo, a river of Croatia, which rifes near Pufta Pe- 
trinia, and runs into the Kulpa near Petrinia. 

Perrinta, Puffa, a town of Croatia, near the fource of 
the Petrinia; 10 miles S. of Petrinia. 

PETRISKI, a lake of European Turkey, in Macedonia ; 

miles N.E. of Jenitza. , 

PETRIZZI, a town of Naples, in Calabria Ultra; 5 
miles from Squillace. 

PETROBRUSSIANS, in Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, a re- 
ligious feét, which arofe in France, and the Netherlands, 
about the year 1110; fo called from their leader, Peter de 
Bruys, a Provencal, who made the moft laudable attempt 
to reform the abufes and remove the fuperititions that dif- 
graced the beautiful fimplicity of the gofpel; and after 
having engaged in his caufe a great number of followers, 
during a laborious miniftry of twenty years’ continuance, 
was burnt in 1130, by an enraged populace, fet on by the 
clergy. he chief of Bruys’ adherents was a monk, one 
Henry ; from whom the Petrobruffians were alfo called 
Henricians. 

Peter the Venerable, abbot of Clugny, has an exprefs 
treatife againit the Petrobruffians ; in the preface to which, 
he reduces their opinions to five heads. 

1. They denied that children before the age of reafon 
can be juitified by baptifm ; in regard it is our own faith 
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that faves by baptifm. 2. They held, that no churches 
fhould be built, but that thofe that already are fhould be 
pulled down; an inn being as proper for prayers asa temple, 
and a ftable as an altar. 3. That the crofs ought to be 
pulled down, and burned, becaufe we ought to abhor the 
inftrument of our Saviour’s paflion. 4. That the rea, 
body and blood of Chrift are not exhibited in the Euchariftl 
but merely reprefented by their figures and fymbols. 
5- That facrifices, alms, prayers, &c. do not avail the dead. 

I. Langlois objects Manicheifm to the Petrobruffians ; 
and fays, they maintained two gods, the one good, the 
other evil: but this we rather efteem an effect of his zeal 
for the Catholic caufe, which determined him to blacken the 
acyerfaries of it, than any real fentiment of the Petrobruffians. 

PETROCALLIS, in Botany, from Téleory a flone, or 
rock, and xaAro-y beauty, a new genus, founded by Mr. R. 
Brown upon the Draba pyrenaica of authors, which owes 
the above appellation to its place of growth, and the de- 
coration it affords to many an alpine precipice, of which a 
garden {pecimen can give but an inadequate idea. Brown 
in Ait. Hort. Kew. vy. 4. 93.—Clafs and order, Tetrady- 
sae Siliculifa. - Nat. Ord. Siliguofe, Linn. Cruciferae, 

af. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth of four elliptical, concave, 
flightly {preading, keeled, deciduous leaves, with a dilated, 
coloured margin. Cor. cruciform, of four obovate, {pread- 
ing, flightly emarginate petals, twice the length of the 
calyx. Stam. Filaments tix, awl-thaped, fimple, about the 
length of the calyx, two oppofite ones rather fhorter ; an- 
thers fimple, elliptical, incumbent. Pift. Germen f{uperior, 
feffile, elliptical, compreffed; ityle very fhort, angular ; 
ftigma fmall, capitate, flat. Peric. Pouch oval, com- 
prefled, entire, veiny, fomewhat oblique, crowned with the 
permanent ftyle, of two cells; the partition parallel to the 
valves, which are nearly flat. Seeds two in each cell, al- 
moft orbicular, flat, without a border, pendulous, their 
{talks capillary, attached to the partition. 

Eff. Ch. Pouch oval, entire; its valves flattith. Seeds 
two ineach cell, without a border, their capillary ftalks at- 
tached to the parallel partition. Stamens without teeth. 

1. P. pyrenaica. Pyrenean Rock-blofflom. Ait. n.71. 
(Draba pyrenaica; Linn. Sp. Pl. 896. Willd. Spi) Pl. 
v. 3. 428. Jacq. Auitr. t. 228. Curt. Mag. t. 713.)— 
Native of the Pyrenees, as well as of the mountains of Dau- 
phiny, always in the moft elevated fituations, flowerin 
about the middle of fummer. We have gathered it in feed 
upon Mount Cenis in Auguit. In gardens it flowers in 
May, and may ferve to adorn rock-work, but we doubt 
whether it will not require the fhelter of a frame in winter. 
The /fems form denfe perennial tufts, and are much branched 
and leafy. Leaves crowded into a rofe-like form, wedges 
fhaped, three-cleft half way down, obtufe, light green, 
fhining, ribbed, fringed, not half an inch long, permanent 
though finally faded, and partly bleached. Flowers but 
few together, on folitary, corymbofe, ereé, hairy ftalks ; 
their petals at firft white, but foon turning, like the edges 
of the calyx, to a rofe-colour. 

Though, in compliance with the ideas of our learned 
friend, we have adopted this genus, there feems but little 
pretence to feparate it from Drada, with which the whole 
habit and appearance of the plant accord. 

PETROCARYA, a name given by Schreber to the 
Parinari of Aublet, deriyed from rergo-, a Stone, and xxgvos 
a nut, in allufion to the remarkable hardnefs and folidity of 
the large ftony feed. Schreb. 245. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 2. 
287. Mart. Mill. Did. v. 3. (Parinarium; Juiff, 342. 
Lamarck Illuftr. t. 429. Parinari; Aubl. Guian, v. 1 
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$14.)—Clafs and order, Heptandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. 
Hefperidee, Linn. Rofacee, Juil. ¢ 

.Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, turbinate, 
five-cleft; its fegments ovate, acute, rigid, f{preading. 
Cor. Petals five, ovate, acute, unequal, {maller than the 
teeth of the calyx, and alternate with them. Stam. Fila- 
ments fourteen, capillary, longer than the teeth of the 
calyx, gnd inferted into its rim within the petals, feven of 
them, all on one fide of the calyx barren ; anthers feven 
only, roundith, burfting at the inner fide. Pi. Germen 
in the bottom of the calyx, ovate, villous ; ftyle cylindrical, 
incurved, villous, longer than the ftamens ; ftigma capitate. 
Peric. Drupa large, ovate, compreffed, its fleth fibrous, of 
one cell. Seed. Nut ovate, comprefled, ay rqeeres fur- 
rowed, with unequal wrinkles and tubercles, of two cells, its 
thell very hard and almoft ftony, not burfting ; kernels foli- 


tary, oblong. 

‘he. iC: = Cilys five-cleft. E 
calyx. Seven of the ftamens abortive. 
Nut rugged, of two cells. pies d 

1. P. montana. Willd. n.1. (Parinari montana ; Aubl. 
Guian. v. 1. 514. t. 204, 205.)—Leaves ovate, on hairy 
ftalks.—Gathered by Aublet in the woods of Guiana, forty 
miles from the fea-coaft, flowering in May, and bearing ripe 
fruit in Auguft, the nuts of which are fweet, and excellent 
eating. The trunk of the tree is twenty-four feet high, and 
two or three in diameter, crowned with many fpreading 
branches, which are clothed when young with rufty down, 
Leaves alternate, on thick downy /lal/és about half an inch 
long, oval, pointed, entire, coriaceous, four or five inches 
in length, and nearly one and a half in breadth, with one 
rib, and numerous, parallel, tranfverfe veins; their upper 
furface fmooth and fhining ; the under white and finely cot- 
tony, with reticulated prominent veins. Stipulas in pairs, 
fheathing, lanceolate, concave, externally downy, above an 
ineh long, deciduous. Flowers rather {mall, whitifh, nu- 
merous, in denfe, terminal, forked, downy and hairy panicles, 
with two or three large ovate braéeas at each fubdivifion. 
Drupa green, acid, four inches long, and three in its greateft 
diameter. . 

2. P. campefris. Willd. n. 2. (Parinari campettris ; 
Aubl. Guian. v. 1. 517. t. 206.)—Leaves heart-fhaped, 
nearly feflile.—Native of the forefts of Guiana, in the quar- 
ter of Timoutou ; as well as of the ifland of Mauritius, in 
the quarter of Moka. Aub/. Differs from the latt in the 
ai and heart-fhaped figure of the /eaves, as well as in 
the very fhort foot/alks, and much f{maller fize of the fruit, 
which is fearcely an inch and half long, with very acute 
points and angles to the fhell of its nut, which is as hard as 
the former, and its kernels are likewife eatable. This fruit 
is known among the Creoles by the name of Nefle, or 
Medlar. Its flefh is pulpy and acid. Its feafon, as well 
as that of the flowers, is June. By Aublet’s {pecimens of 
thefe plants, one would almoft {ufpeét them to be varieties, 
fo exactly do all their parts accord in texture and appear- 
ance. Their fruits indeed are very different in fize, and 
po a page in length. 

Juffieu mentions two other fpecies, obferved by him 
amongft Adanfon’s {pecimens from Senegal, called Mam- 
pata and Neou, whofe nuts however are ovate, and lefs fur- 
rowed or wreathed, their famens apparently fifteen, three 
oppofite to each fegment of the calyx. See MAMPATA. 

PETROCOSSYPHUS, in Ornithology, a name given 
by fome authors to the bird more ufually called from its co- 
lour the cerulcus. 

It lives among the rocks, in woody mountains, and fings 
very {weetly. ite is a variety of the Lanius infauftus. 

10 


Petals five, inferted into the 
Drupa fibrous. 
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PETROJOANNITES, in Lcclefaflical Hiftory, the 
followers of Peter John, or Peter Joannis, 7. e. Peter the 
fon of John, who lived in the twelfth century ; whofe doc- 
trine was not known till after his death ; when his body was 
taken out of his grave, and burnt. His opinions were, that 
he alone had the knowledge of the true fenfe wherein the 
apoftles preached the gofpel ; that the reafonable foul is not 
the form of man; that there is no grace infufed by baptifm; 
and that Jefus Chrift was pierced with a lance on the crofs 
before he expired. 

PETROL, or Perroteum, in Chemifiry, a fluid fub- 
itance, refembling in a high degree the effential oils from 
vegetables. It is of a brownifh-yellow colour, of a peculiar 
odour. Its fpecific gravity varies from .73 to .878. When 


expofed toa gentle heat for diftillation, the fluid which comes | 


over has lefs colour, is much thinner, and has more {mell. 
In this ftate it is called naphtha. It burns with a white 
flame, and is employed in the vicinity of the Cafpian fea for 
lamps. The earths in thefe parts are fometimes fo faturated 
with it as to be rendered inflammable. 

When it is expofed to the air, even that obtained by dif- 
tillation, it becomes thick and highly coloured, and puts.on 
the form of bitumen. This no Re is occafioned by the 
gradual diminution of its hydrogen, by the oxygen of the 
atmofphere. 

It is foluble in alcohol and ether, and combines with 
the fixed and volatile oils. It is hence ufed to diffolve re- 


finous bodies and bitumen, and might, in many cafes, anfiwer 


the purpofes of oil of turpentine. 


It is found in different ftates. According as it has had 


accefs to the air, it will thicken and become of a darker | 


colour. See Narpnrua and BiruMen. 

The more fluid petrolea, fays Dr. Lewis, have been dif- 
tinguifhed by the name of naphtha; and the thicker by thofe 
of IN, halthum and piffeleum. ; 

hele, according to all appearance, muft be the work 
of fubterraneous tires, which raife or fublime the more 
fubtile parts of certain bituminous matters that lie in their 
way. 

Thefe parts, being condenfed into a liquor by the cold 
of the vaults of rocks, are there colle&ted, and ooze thence 
through clefts and apertures, with which the difpofition of 
the ground furnifhes them. ‘ 

Petrol, then, is a liquid bitumen, only differing 


by its 


liquidity from other bitumens, as afphaltum, jet, amber, . 


and the like fubftances. 


The naphtha, which is either a liquid, or at leaft a very : 


foft bitumen, is nearly allied to petrol. 

Hitherto there has been little petrol found, except in hot 
countries. Olearius fays, he faw above thirty {prings of it 
near Scamachia, in Perfia. (See Persia.) There are alfo 
petrols in the fouthern provinces of France; but the beft 
are thofe in the duchy of Modena, firft difcovered by 
Ariofto, a phyfician, in 1640, ina very barren valley, twelve 
leagues from the city of Modena. he 

Three canals are there dug with great expence. in the 
rock; by which three different kings of petrol are dif- 
charged into little bafons or refervoirs: the firft, az white, 
clear, and fluid as water, of a brifk penetrating fimell, and 
not difagreeable ; the fecond of a bright yellow, lefs fluid, 
and of a lefs brifk fmell than the white; the third of a 
blackifh red, of thicker confiftence, and a {mell more ap- 
proaching that of bitumen. 

There are many varieties of thefe oils in regard to colour, 
fluidity, fubtility, and the pungency of their fmell, and 
tafte ; the molt fluid are, in general, the moft fubtile and 
pungent. With us they are commonly fophifticated. 
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Mr. Boulduc made feveral experiments with the petro- 
Jeum of Modena, an account of which he gave to the Paris 
Academy. 

It eafily took fire on being brought near a candle, and 
that without immediately touching the flame; and when 
heated in any veflel, it will attract the flame of a candle, 
though placed at a great height above the veffel, and the 
vapour it fends up taking fire, the flame will be communi- 
cated to the veflel of heated liquor, and the whole will be 
confumed. It burns in the water, and when mixed with 
any liquor, fwims on the furface ot it, even of the higheft 
' rectified fpirit of wine, which is one-feventh heavier than 
pure petroleum. It readily mixes with all the effential oils 
of vegetables, as oil of lavender, turpentine, and the reit, 
and feems very much of their nature: nor is this very 
ftrange, fince the alliance between thefe bodies is probably 
nearer than is imagined, as the effential oils of vegetables 
may have been originally mineral ones, and drawn up out of 
the earth into the veilels of the plant. 

Petroleum, when fhaken, yields a few bubbles; but they 
fooner fubfide than in almoft any other liquor, and the 
liquor refumes its clear ftate again almoft immediately. 
This feems owing to the air in this fluid being very equally 
diftributed in all its parts, and the liquor being compoled of 
particles very evenly and nicely arranged. 

The extenfibility of this oil is alfo amazing. A drop of 
it will fpread over feveral feet of water, and in this con- 
dition it gives a great variety of colours, that is, the feveral 
parts of which this thin film is compofed, aé& as fo many 
prifms. “ 

The moft fevere froft never congeals petroleum into ice, 
and paper wetted with it becomes tranfparent, as when 
wetted with oil; but it does not continue fo, the paper 
becoming opaque again in a few minutes, as the oil dries 
away- 

- Spirit of wine, which is the great diffolvent of. fulphur, 
has no effect upon petroleum, not even with ever fo long a 
digeition. It will not take fire with the dephlegmated 
acid fpirits, as oil of cloves and other of the vegetable 
effential oils do: and in diitillation, either by balneum 
Marie, or in fand, it will neither yield phlegm nor acid 
fpirit ; but the oil itfelf rifes in its own form, leaving in 
the retort only a little matter, thick as honey, and of a 
brownifh colour. Whoever, therefore, would ufe this oil 
in medicine, muft take it as nature has prepared it, art 
having no power to make any alteration in it. Mem. Acad. 
Paris, 1715. 

It is remarkable, that all the petroleum got from the 
lake of mount Ciaro in Italy is white, whereas that of Mo- 
dena is yellow, and that of Parma brown. Thefe wells or 
holes continue to furnifh the oil in dierent quantities for a 
confiderable time, and, when they will yield no more, they 
pierce the flates in fome other place. Mem. Acad. Scienc. 
Par. 1736. 

The petroleum wells of the Birman empire, fituated about 
five miles E. of Yaynangheoum, or Petroleum creek, on the 
Irrawaddy, fupply the whole empire, and many parts of 
India, with this ufeful produ@. The mouth of the creek, 
when captain Symes vilited it, was crowded with large 
boats, waiting to receive a lading of oil ; and immenfe py- 
ramids of earthen jars were raifed within and round the 
village, difpofed in the fame manner as fhot and fhells are 
piled in an arfenal. This place is inhabited only by potters, 
who carry on an extenfive manufaétory: the {mell of the 
oil is faid to have been extremely offenfive. (Symes’s Em- 
bafly to Ava, vol. ii.) Of the wells in this diftrié there 
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are faid to be 520, which yield, annually, more than 
400,000 hogfheads of petroleum. 

PETROLEUM Barbadenfe, Barbadoes tar, a {pecies of %i- 
tumen, for an account of which, fee Birumen. Petro- 
leum is a ftimulating antifpafmodic and fudorific; and as 
fuch it has been given in afthma and coughs, unattended 
with inflammation, but it is chiefly ufed for external pur- 
pofes, as a ftimulant in difeafes of the hip-joint, rheuma- 
tic, and other chronic pains, chilblains, and to paralytic 
limbs, applied by fri@tion. It is, however, {carcely ever 
employed in either way, and on this account is not often to 
be procured in the fhops. The dofe of petroleum may be 
from nx to ffs, in any convenient vehicle. Inthe Weft 
Indies the Barbadoes tar is ufed both as an internal remedy 
and an external application, in the fame cafes. . 

PETROLEUM Creek, in Geography, a river of America, 
which runs into the Ohio, N. lat. 40° 24'. W. long. 
80° 4o!. 

PETROMARULA, in Botany, a name given by fe- 
veral authors to the pyramidal rapunculus of the ifland of 
Crete, called by Mr. Tournefort, rapunculus Creticus feu py- 
ramidalis alter. 

PETROMYZON, the Lamprey, in Ichthyology, a genus 
of fifhes of the order Chondropterigious, according to the 
Linnean fyftem, but in the arrangement.of Shaw and others, 
it belongs to the Cartilaginous order. The name is origi- 
nally Greek, and is derived from the words <4)o, a Stone, 
and pugen, to fuck; this fifh being ufually found in rivers, 
adhering to the ftones by fucking, and fo Keeping its place. 
The generic charaéter is as follows. The head is flenderer 
than the body; the mouth longer above than beneath; 
the teeth are orange-coloured, hollow within, and: fur- 
rounded with a flefhy margin; aboye it is a little curved, 
broad beneath; it has feven fpiracles on each fide the 
neck ; on the nape a fiftulous opening ; it has neither pec- 
toral nor ventral fins. According to the laft edition of 
Gmelin, there are only four fpecies, but Dr. Shaw enu- 
Merates nine: we fhall notice them all, taking firft thofe 
referred to by Gmelin. They all adhere to rocks, and other 
bodies by the mouth, the edges of which are jagged; the 
body is eel-fhaped, flippery, and mucous ; they live a long 
time out of the water, and feed on worms, infets, leffer 
fifh, and dead bodies ; the belly is long, and narrow; the 
vent is near the pinnate tail. They have two dorfal fins ; 
round the eyes are numerous perforations; the tongue is 
femilunar and hard ; the teeth ferrate, 

Species. 

* Marinus; True Lamprey. Mouth papillous within; 
fecond dorfal fin is distinét from the tail. In its general 
appearance this fifh makes a near approach to the eel tribe, 
and particularly to the Mur#na genus; which fee. It 
arrives at a confiderable fize, and to the length of more 
than three feet: the generality of the Britifh fpecimens, 
however, are not fo large. The ufual colour of the lam- 
prey is a dull-brownith olive, clouded with yellowifh-white 
variegations ; the back, as in moit fifhes, is darker than the 
other parts, and the abdomen paler; the fins are tinged 
with dull orange, and the tail with blue; the eyes are 
rather {mall; the mouth large, oval, fituated beneath, 
deeply concave, and lined or paved, as it were, with feveral 
circular rows of {harp, triangular, orange-coloured teeth; 
the tongue, which is fhort and crefcent-fhaped, is alfo fur- 
nifhed with a row of very {mall teeth round its edge; on 
the top of the head is a {mall orifice or fpout-hole, through 
which is difcharged the fuperfluous water taken in at the 
mouth and gills; near each eye are two rows oes 

matier 
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{maller foramina, one row confifting of five, and the other 
of fix ; thefe are fuppofed to be the orifices of the glands 
which fecrete the vifcid moifture neceflary for lubricatin 
the fkin; on each fide the neck, commencing at a {m 
diftance beyond the eyes, is a row of feven pretty large, 
equidiftant, round fpiracles or breathing-holes, each leading 
to a deep facculus, lying in an oblique direction towards 
the head: thefe feven facculi on each fide are lined with a 
red plaited membrane, and have no communication with 
each other, but pafs by their re{pective double duéts to the 
infide of the mouth: towards the lower part of the back 
commences the firft dorfal fin, which is rather fhallow, with 
a rounded outline; the fecond, which commences at-a very 
{mall diftance from it, is nearly of the fame extent, but 
with a fubtriangular outline ; the tail is. fhort and flightly 
rounded. : 

The lamprey is an inhabitant of the ocean, afcending 
rivers chiefly during the latter end of winter and the early 
months of {pring ; and after a refidence of a few months in 
frefh water, again returns to the fea: it is viviparous, and 
the young are obferved to be of flow growth; contrary to 
the aflertions of fome writers, who have fuppofed the lam- 
prey to bea fhort-lived fith. When in motion this fifh is 
obferved to fwim with confiderable vigour and rapidity, 
but it is more commonly feen attached by the mouth to 
fome large ftone or other fubftance, the body hanging at 
re(t, or obeying the motion of the current : fo itrong is 
the power of adhefion exerted by this animal, that a {tone 
of the weight of more than twelve pounds may be raifed 
without forcing the fifth to forego its hold. The general 
habits of the lamprey feem pretty much to refemble thofe 
of the eel, and it is {uppofed to live principally on worms 
and young fh. Like the eel it is remarkably tenacious of 
life ; the eel parts, when cut in pieces, will long con- 
tinue to move ; and the head will ftrongly attach itfelf, for 
feveral hours, to a ftone, though by far the greater part of 
the body be cut away from it. 

Among the cartilaginous fithes none is fo deftitute of all 
appearance of real bone as the lamprey, in which the {pine 
itfelf is no other than a mere foft cartilage, without any 
procefles or protuberances whatfoever. Among other par- 
ticulars in its anatomy, it is remarkable that the heart, in- 
ftead of being inclofed in a foft pericardium, as in other 
animals, is guarded by a ftrong cartilaginous one; the 
liver, which 1s of an oblong form, is of a fine grafs-green 
colour, fomewhat deeper in the female fifh, and may be 
ufed for the purpofe of a pigment. 

A vulgar error, arifing from inattentive infpe€tion, and 
total ignorance of the nature of the animal, is faid fome- 
times to prevail ; viz. that the lamprey is furnifhed with 
nine eyes on each fide: as an article of food, the lamprey 
has, Or many ages, maintained its credit as an exquifite 
dainty ; and has uniformly made its appearance at the moft 
{plendid of our ancient entertainments. The death of king 
Henry L., it is well known, is attributed to a too luxurious 
indulgence in this his favourite difh. It ftill continues to 
be indiigh efteem, and we are told by Mr. Pennant, that 
the city of Gloucefter continues to fend yearly, at Chrift- 
mas, a prefent of a rich lamprey pye to the king. It fome- 
times happens that the lampries at that feafon are fo rare, 
that a guinea is demanded for the price of a fingle fith. 
They are moft in feafon during March, April, and May, and 
are obferved to be much more firm when juft arrived from 
fea than when they have been a confiderable time in frefh 
water. They are found in feveral of the Britifh rivers, but 
that which is moft celebrated for them is the Severn. In 
the mouths of fome of the larger European rivers they 


are fometimes taken in fuch quantities, that.it is 1impoffible 
to ufe them in their frefh ftate; they are therefore grilled 
and moderately falted, and afterwards barrelled up for fale, 
with the addition of vinegar and fpices. 7 

* Fruviatitis; Lefler Lamprey. Second dorfal fin 
angulate. The head is greenifh ; behind the row of leffer 
teeth there are larger ones ; above there are feven conne@t- 
ed together, and beneath two diitant ; the eyes are fmall, m 
the iris golden ; towards the head is the appearance of a 
lateral line ; the fins are of a violet colour. This fpecies is, 
according to Dr. Bloch, an inhabitant of the fea, and af- 
cends, in fpring time, moft of the European rivers, in 
which it is found more frequently and plentifully than the 
great lamprey. With us it is found in confiderable quanti- 
ties in the Thames, the Severn, and the Dee. Vaft num- 
bers are taken and fold to the Dutch as baits for their cod 
and turbot fifheries. In the river Baufter, in Courland, 
great quantities are taken from beneath the ice with nets ; 
they are much larger than thofe found elfewhere, ‘and are 
packed in fnow, and fert to any diftance; and when put 
into cold water they will recover. This {pecies fpawns in — 
March and April, and it is a very prolific fh,  ~ z 

Brancuratis; Pale Lamprey, or Lampern: by Pen-~ 
nant it is named Pride. The fpecific charaGter is, fecond 
dorfal fin linear; mouth lobate. The mouth is without 
teeth; the fins are fearcely a line broad; the tail is lanceo- 
late, fharp at the end. It inhabits the frefh-water rivers of 
Europe, particularly the Ifis, near Oxford ; it is fix or feven 
inches long ; conceals itfelf under tones or in the mud, and 
does not adhere to ftones like the others; the body is 
round, tapering to each end, annulate, above greenifh, yel- 
lowith at the fides, beneath white. _This was firit diftin@ly 
deferibed as an Englifh {pecies by Dr. Plot in his Hiftory 
of Oxfordthire. 

Pranert. Body annulate; mouth papillous; the length 
of this fith is from five to ten inches ae a neral 
femblance to that of the lampern-colour olive, pale or white 
beneath ; the fecond dorfal fin has an angular outline ; ‘the 
tail is fhaped like that of the lamprey or lampern ; the mouth 
is furnifhed with {mall teeth ; native of the rivers of Thu- 
ringia, and other parts of the German empire; like moft 
of the genus it is tenacious of life, living for the fpace of 
a quarter of an hour when inclofed in fpirits of wine. 
This was firft obferved and defcribed by profeffor Planér, — 
of Erford. Hence it is called Planer’s lamprey. neil 

Ruser; Red Lamprey, fpecifically deferibed as having 
a brownifh back. Its general appearance is that of the 
minute lamprey 3; the ine is red, deepeft about the gi 
or refpiratory foramina ; the upper parts are tinged aN 
dufky hue. ‘It is found in the Seine, where it was obferved 
by M. Noel, who fent it to the count de Cepede. 

SaneuisuGa ; Leech Lamprey. Charaéterifed by its 
large mouth, very {mall orange-coloured teeth, and fhallow 
fins ; the body is cylindric ; the mouth, very wide ;_ teeth 
very numerous, orange-coloured, and a femi-circular ge 
of nine double teeth near the throat. It has been found in 1 
the Seine, and in many points it fo nearly refembles the 
common lamprey as to leave a fufpicion that it was the 
young of that {pecies, but M. Noel was convinced of its 
being f{pecifically different : it is faid to be found only at 
thofe times in which the fhad, CLupgra dbo/a, (which io 
isin the river: thefe fifhes it perfecutes, t aftening be- 
neath their bellies, and fucking their blood with the avie 
dity of a leech ; its body being conftantly found full of 
that fluid: they fometimes attack falmon in a fimilar 
manner, te 

Areentevs; Silvery Lamprey. This has a bright fils 
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vety body, and a flightly yellowifh back ; the mouth is 
large; the teeth orange-coloured, and fituated in the fore 
part of the mouth; the eyes are very large, with filvery 
irides ; both the dorfal fins are very fhallow, and without 
any angular outline; the Jateral line is very diftin&; the 
tail is lanceolate. It is a native of the Indian feas. 

PrumsBeus; Lead-coloured Lamprey. Yellowifh-white 
beneath, with {fpatule-fhaped tail. The body of this fifh 
decreafes from head to tail in a conical manner, the mouth 
is large, the dorfal fins rounded. It has been feen in the 
Seine, where it is rather plentiful. 

Bicotor ; Brilliant Lamprey. This fpecies is eafily 
diftinguifhed by its colours, the upper part being of a fine 
black, and the under of a brilliant filver colour ; the mouth 
_ is very {mall ; both the dorfal fins are rounded, and each 

nearly as fhort as the caudal, which is {patule-fhaped: it 

is found in the Seine, in confiderable quantities. 

PETRONA, in Geography, a town of Croatia; 14 
miles N. of Carlitadt. 

.PETRONEL, a fort of harquebufs, or, hand-gun. 
PeETRONEL, or Poitrinal. See PETRINAL. . 
PETRONELL, in Geography, a town of Auttria ; 7 

miles N.E. of Brugge. 

PETRONELLUS, in Ornithology, a name under which 
fome have deferibed the bunting, or Emsertza Miliaria ; 
which fee. 

PETRONIA, a fpecies.of Fringilla; which fee. 

PerroniA Marina, the name of a fmall bird of the 
eenanthe kind, or nearly allied to that genus. Its beak 
is ftrong and fharp, like that of the chaffinch; its head is a 
brownifh-grey, but has ufually a long whitith ftreak running 
along it ; its neck is afh-coloured, and at the bottom is va- 
riegated with black ; the rump is of a brownifh-green ; the 
long wing-feathers are blackifh; with edges and tips of 
green, and are white underneath ; the breatt is of a dufky 
white, and the tail brownith, variegated with yellow. It 
is, however, diftinguifhed from all other birds by a fine 
large yellow fpot, which it has on the middle of its throat. 

PETRONIUS, Arsirer, in Biography, the author of 
a Latin work entitled “ Satiricon,?? which has come down 
to modern times in a very imperfect ftate, is commonly 
fuppofed to be the fame perfon as A. Petronius, mentioned 
by Tacitus in the 16th book of his Annals, under the reign 
of Nero, asa favourite of that tyrant, and at length a vic- 
tim to his fufpicion: “* He was one,” fays that hiftorian, 
«¢ who paffed his days in fleep, and his nights in bufinefs and 
pleafure : and as others acquire celebrity by active exertions, 
he obtained it by his indolence. He was regarded not as a 
common debauchee and {pendthrift, but as a proficient in 
ftudied luxury ; and his words and actions, the more they 
were marked with an air of careleffnefs and negligence, the 
more they pleafed, as denoting a fimplicity of character. 
In the ftation of proconful of Bithynia, and afterwards of 
conful, he difplayed vigour and talents for public bufinefs, 
but relapfing into vicious habits, or, at leaft, affecting it, 
he was received among the few intimates of Nero as the 
diretor of his pleafures; and the emperor confidered no- 
thing as peculiarly delicate and refined, which had not the 
approbation of Petronius.’? This degree of favour proved 
fatal to him : it excited the envy of Tigellinus, who ac- 
cufed him to Nero, as being the friend of one of the per- 
fons condemned for a confpiracy. He was detained im cuf- 
tody at Cumz, where, impatient of the fufpence between 
hope and fear, he opened his veins, and died. This was in 
the year 66: he fent as a laft legacy to the emperor a fealed 
paper, reproaching him with his infamous and unnatural 
debaucheries. 
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Tt is a matter of confiderable doubt, whether it was this 
Petronius who was author of the * Satiricon;’”? for while 
its contents are not at all unfuitable to a man of fuch a cha- 
racter, the ftyle and circumftances have been more appropriate 
to a later period of Roman literature. « The work itfelf,”” 
fays an able critic, ‘‘is a farrago of verfe and profe, of to- 
pics and ftories, ferious and ludicrous, intermixed with the 
moft deteftable ob{cenity, and fo mutilated, that no con- 
nection can be made out.”” It has been thought that fome 
of the fcenes in it were intended as a fatire againft Nero, 
written by Petronius in his laft moments. A new frag- 
ment was difcovered at Traw, in Dalmatia, and publifhed 
in 1664 : its genuinenefs was warmly difcufled among critics, 
but it has generally obtained an admiffion among the reft. 
The difficulties of this author, and, it is probable, the na- 
ture of his fubjeéts, have caufed him to be much ftudied by 
the curious literati, and have produced numerous editors and 
commentators, chiefly French, German, and Dutch ; but 
fays the critic already referred to, “it is to the credit of 
England that none of her fcholars have contaminated them- 
felves with the attempt to elucidate him.”? The mott elabo- 
rate edition is that of Burmann, in 1709, 2 vols. 4to. 
Moreri. Gen. Biog. 

PETROPAVLOVSKATA, in Geography, a fort of 
Ruflia, in the government of Irkutfk ; 16 miles W.S.W. 
of Selenginfk.—Alfo, a fort of Ruffia, in the government 
of Upha; 52 miles E.N.E. of Verchouralfk. See alfo 
St. Paut and St. Peter. 

PETROPAVLOVSKOI, a town of Ruffia, in the 
government of Tobolfk, on the Iichim; 40 miles E. of 
If{chim. 

PETRO-PHARYNGEUS, in Anatomy, aname given 
by Winflow to fome fibres of the conftriétor pharyngis 
fuperior. 

PETROPHILA, in Botany, fo named by Mr. R. 
Brown, from xzjpo:, a flone, and iAcw, to love, becaufe the 
fhrubs of this genus are always found in rocky expofed 
fituations. Brown Tr. of Linn. Soc. v. 10. 67. Prodr. 
Nov. Holl. v. 1. 363. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 1. 186.— 
Clafs and order, Tetrandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Aggre- 
gate, Linn. Proteaceae, Juil. 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. none. Cor. of four petals, linear, co- 
hering at their bafe, fomewhat dilated and concave at the 
fummit, and falling off together. Stam. Filaments four, 
fhort, inferted towards the fummit of each petal; anthers 
erect, oblong, two-celled, lodged in the cavities of the pe- 
tals. Pi/?. Germen fuperior, {mall, comprefled, without 
feales at the bafe ; ftyle cylindrical, rigid, permanent at the 
bafe ; ftigma fpindle-fhaped, taper-pointed. Peric. none. 
Seed. Nut lenticular, crowned with the bafe of the ityle, 
feffile, hairy, either on one fide or at the bafe only. 

Eff. Ch. Petals four, cohering below, falling off entire. 
Anthers in the hollows of the petals. No fcales under the 
germen. Stigma fpindle-fhaped, pointed. Nut compreffed, 
crowned with the permanent bafe of the ftyle, and partly 
hairy. 

The habit is rigid and fhrubby. Leaves {mooth, various, 
either thread-fhaped or flat, undivided, lobed or pinnatifid, 
fometimes differing on the fame individual. //owers in 
denfe fpikes, with a fcale-like bradéea to each, which is 
permanent and finally hardened, fo that the inflorefcence af- 
fumes the nature of a ffrobilus or cone; yet analogy, and 
the prefence of a corolla, forbid us to confider thefe {pikes 
as catkins. Mr. Brown defines ten {pecies in his Prodromus, 
chiefly the produce of dry heathy and ftony ground, on 
the fouthern coaft of New Holland. The two following 


are known in our gardens. 
P. pulchella. 
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P, pulchella. Fennel-leaved Petrophila. Brown n. 5. 
(Protea pulchella ; Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 507- Schrad. 
Sert. Hannov.t. 7. Curt. Mag. t. 796. Cavan. Ic. v. 6. 
33. te 550.) —Leaves doubly pinnatifid, cylindrical, ereé. 
Petals filky ; downy at the point.—Native of New South 
Wales, from whence it is faid by Mr. Aiton to have been 
introduced by fir Jofeph Banks, about the year 1790. It 
is a green-houfe fhrub, flowering in July and Augult. The 
leaves are glaucous, sella thofe of fennel, but fhorter, 
thicker, and more rigid. Spikes terminal, fometimes aggre 
gate, cylindrical, of numerous, crowded, inodorous, white 

avers, with yellow anthers. 

P. diverfifolia. Various-leaved Petrophila. Brown n. 8. 
—Leaves doubly or triply pinnate, flat; their fegments 
pointed. Petalsbearded. Spikes axillary, ftalked. Brac- 
teas woolly, combined. — Native of Lewin’s land, from 
whence it was fent to Kew in 1803, by Mr. Peter Good, 
but has not yet flowered. The nut is faid to be thin, leafy 
and dilated. 

We till feel much difpofed to unite IsoroGon, fee that ar- 
ticle, with Petrophila, as forming one natural genus, for which 
we would retain the latter name ; yet Mr. Brown hints an 
inclination even to fubdivide both genera. There are two 
ways of viewing every fubjeét. Very acute and laborious 
obfervers naturally incline to make nice and multiplied dif- 
tinétions. It requires a peculiar talent to combine with- 
out confounding ; and to judge, by taking enlarged views 
of the matter, what genera are founded in nature, which is 
perhaps the moft difficult part of the philofophy of natural 
hiftory. 

PETROPSKOI, in Geography, a town of Ruffia, in 
the government of Perm; 56 miles E.S.E. of Krafnou- 

himfk. 

s PETRO-SALPINGO-STAPIAYLINUS, in Anato- 
my, the name given by Winflow to the levator palati 
mollis mufele. 

PETROSELINUM, in Botany, from réipo:, a ftone, 
and orsvov, parfley, appears, by the defeription in Diof- 
corides, to be a plant of the “umbelliferous order, which, 
according to him, was originally found on rocky precipices 
in Macedonia. The early commentators have differed con- 
cerning it, from the ufual caufe, of feeking the plants of an- 
cient Greece, in the narrow limits of their own neighbour- 
hood. Thus Fuchfius fuppofed our Si/on Amomum to be the 
mtipoctuvory whillt Lobel and others, converfant with gar- 
dens, have, with more probability, fixed upon Bubon macedo- 
nicum. Linneus retains the above word as the f{pecific 
name of the common Garden Parfley, Apium Petrofelinum ; 
which is unqueftionably the oAvov of Diofcorides, fpoken 
of by him as a garden plant. Dr. Sibthorp thought the 
fame plant in a wild ftate, growing on rocky mountains and 
precipices, might be the cgrovauw of that ancient author ; 
but we find little to countenance fuch an opinion. The de- 
cifion of Linnus is fupported merely by that of various 
preceding writers, cited under Apium hortenfe, in Bauhin’s 
Pinax, 153. Thefe were chiefly early German botanitts, 
to whom Bubon macedonicum was probably unknown, and 
who merely fixed on any plant that, in the narrow range of 
their acquaintance, anfwered belt to the defcription of 
Diofcorides. It is thus that many ancient fynonyms have 
become mifapplied, which, by long ufe, are now but too 
firmly eftablithed in their erroneous acceptation. 

Perrosetinum Macedonicum, in the Materia Medica, the 
name of a feed ufed in medicine. 

PETROSILEX, Hornsvone, in Mineralogy, a {pecies 
of the filiceous genus. Its colour is commonly dark blue, 
yellowifh, or pearl-grey, fometimes yellowifh-white, flefh, 
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or brownifh red, or mountain blue, or blackifh-brown, or 
greenifh-brown, or dark green, or olive-green, often varie- 
gated. Amorphous for the moft part, but lately found 
cryftallized by Mr. Beyer in Schneeberg, either in hexahe- 
dral prifms, or-in double triangular pyramids, or cubic or 
hexahedral plates ; the furface of thefe cryitals being moftly. 
rough and uneven, fome hollow, fome folid, fometimes as 
thin as paper. Its luftre, o: tranfparency, 1.2 : the cryf- 
tallized fometimes 0. Its fraéture generally fplintery, more 
rarely conchoidal, fometimes from the fine {plintery paffing 
into the even, but of a coarfer grain than flint : fragments, 
2.3: hardnefs, from 7 to 9: {pecific gravity, from 2.532 
to 2.653. Mr. Bergman counts this ftone among thofe 
that are fufible per /e, even by a blowpipe: but Mr. Kir- 
wan, after many trials, found only one that gave any fign 
of fufion : but they moft frequently decrepitate and whiten, 
M. Sauffure found the hornftones of Switzerland generally in- 
fufible; and only thofe lying in calcareous {trata to be fufi- 
ble in a high degree of heat. Of the hornitone there are 
many varieties. The hornftones are frequently found ‘in 
a ftate of decompofition. Its tranfitions are into flint, 
calcedony, chryfoprafium, jafper, quartz, opal, filiceous 
{chiltus, argillite, toad{ftone, and even into granular limeftone, 
and indurated clay. ; 

Hornftone differs from jafper, often by its fplintery frac- 
ture ; always by its tranfparency, though imperfeét, and 
want of luftre:—from flints, by its fra¢ture, dulnefs, and 
hardnefs ; but when its fracture happens to be conchoidal, by 
its dulnefs, lefs tranfparency, and hardnefs :—from quartz, by 
its dulnefs and inferior hardnefs :—from ferpentine, gene- 
rally in hardnefs, {pecific gravity, and fufibility :—from helio- 
tropium, by the aggregate of its properties. The horn- 
itone, being a greenifh-white, with reddifh fpots, from Lor- 
raine, ohbes {pecific gravity was 2.532, fraéture conchoidal, 
luftre 0, hardnefs 10, whitening and becoming brittle at 
127°, and melting at 144° into a femitranfparent compaét 
enamel, was analyfed by Mr. Kirwan; and found to contain 
72 per cent. filex, about 22 argill, and about fix, or rather 
more, of mild calcareous earth. The infufible hornitcnes 
probably contain no calx, or lefs. The fchiftofe hornitone 
has three varieties, viz. filiceous fchiftus, Lydian ftone, and 
hornflate. Kirwan’s Mineralogy. 

PETROSUM Sat, in Natural Hiflory, a name given 
by fome of the old writers to the nitre of Egypt, ufed 
in the ancient times: and by others to the common nitre, 
which we ufe at prefent, and call by a fimilar name, /alt- 
etre. . 

PETROVATZ, in Geography, atown of Croatia; 
miles S.S.E. of Carlitadt. ss ee 

PETROUS Portion, in Anatomy, a part of the tem- 
poral bone, fo called from its irregular furface. See Cra- 
NIUM. 


PETROVSK, in Geography, a town of Ruffia, in the 
government of Jaroflavl; 52 miles S. of Jaroflavl. N. lat. 
56° 45’. KE. long. 40° 14,:—Alfo, a town of Ruffia, in 
the government of Saratov, on the Medveditza ; 40 miles 
N.W. of Saratov. N. lat. 52° go! E. long. 44° 54’. 

PETROVSKAIA, a town and fort of Ruffia, fituated 
on abay of the fea of Azof, or Azoph, with a harbour, 
24 miles S.W. of Mariupol.—Alfo, a bay on the N. coaft of 
Ruffia, in the Frozen ocean, N, lat. 76° 10’. E. long 
106° 14'. ? 

PETROWITZ, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of 
Konigingratg ; 8 miles E.N.E. of Konigin ya 


town of Bohemia, in the circle of Moldau; 6 miles S. of 
Seltfchan. 
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PETROWNAH, a town of Hindooftan, in Bahar; 
28 miles S.S.W. of Patna. 

PETROZAVODSK, atown of Ruffia, in the govern- 
ment of Olonetz, on the W. coaft of the Onezfkoe lake ; 
132 miles N.E. of Peterfburg. N. lat. 61° 40’. E. long. 

2 14!. 

PETSCHAKEN, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of 
Bechin ; 8 miles S. of Pilgram. 

PETSCHANOI, a fort of Ruffia, in the government 
of Kolivan; 188 miles W.S.W. of Kolivan. N. lat. 53°. 
E. long. 76° 34’.—Alfo, acape on the north coaft of Ruf- 
fia, in the Frozen fea. N. lat. 75° 25’. E. long. 165° 14!. 

PETSCHNECZA, atown of the duchy of Carinthia ; 
12 miles S.W. of Clagenfurt. 

PETSKA, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of Keni- 
gingratz ; 11 miles E.N.E. of Getfchin. 

PETSKAU, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of 
Saatz; 22 miles E. of Eger. N. lat. 50°q4’. E. long. 
12° Bp 

PETSMO, a {mall ifland on the E. fide of the gulf of 
Bothnia. N. lat. 63° 14/.  E. long. 21° 33. 

PETTAL, a town of Hindooftan, in Madura ;. 10 
miles E. of Coilpetta. 

PETTAPOLLY, a town of Hindooftan, in the cigcar 
of Guntoor, fituated on the coaft of Bengal ; 42 miles S.W. 
of Mafulipatam. 

PETTAPOUR, a town of Hindooftan, in the circar 
of Rajamundry ; 30 miles N.N.E. of Rajamundry.—Alfo, 
a town of Hindooltan, in Guzerat; 12 miles N.W. of 
Amedabad. 

PETTAW, a town of the duchy of Stiria, on the 
Drave, containing one parifh church, and three cloifters. 
This is an ancient place, as it is frequently mentioned both 
by Roman as well as other authors of antiquity. Its ma- 
nufaétories are confiderable ; 13 miles E.S.E. of Marpurg. 
N. lat. 46° 34'. E. long. 15° 53’. 

PETTEIA, feria, in the Ancient Mufic, a Greek 
term to which we have no correfponding one in our lan- 

uage. 
. he melopeeia, 7. e. the art of arranging founds in fuc- 
ceffion, fo as to make melody, is divided into three parts, 
which the Greeks call Lp/is, mixis, and chrefis ; the Latins 
Jumptio, mixtio, and ufus; andthe Italians prefa, me/colamento, 
and ufo. The lait of thefe is called by the Greeks w:tluc, 
petteia, and by the Italians pettia. 

Petteia or pettia, then, is the art of making a juft difcern- 
ment of all the manners of ranging or combining founds 
among themfelyes, fo as they may produce their feet, i.e. 
may exprefs the feveral paffions intended to be raifed, thus: 
¢. gr. it fhews what founds are to be ufed, and what not ; 
how often any of them are to be repeated; with which to 
begin, and with which to end; whether with a grave found 
to rife, or an acute one to fall, &c. 

It is the petteia that conititutes the manners of the mufic ; 
it being this that choofes out this or that paffion, this or that 
motion of the foul, to be awakened; and whether it be 
proper to excite it on this or that occafion. The petteia, 
therefore, is in mufic much what the manners are in poetry, 

We do not fee whence the denomination fhould haye been 
taken by the Greeks, unlefs from w:7Js«, their game of chefs ; 
the mufical petteia being a fort of combination and arrange- 
ment of founds, as chet is of pieces called a7, calculi, 
or chefs-men. 

PETTENAW, in Geography, a town of Tyrol, near 
the Inn; 12 miles W.S.W. of Infpruck. 

PETTENDORYF, a town of Germany, in the principa- 
lity of Culmbach ; fix miles $.W. of Bayreuth. 

Vot. XXVIIT. 
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PETTERKAW, a town of Pruffia, in Oberland; 24 
miles E.S.E. of Marienwerder. 

PETTERSDORF, a town of Pruffia, in the province of 
Natangen ; 28 miles E. of Konigfoerg. 

PETTERSWALDT, a town of Pruffia, in the pro. 
vince of Natangen ; 24 miles S.S.W. of Brandenburg.— 
Alfo, atown oF Pruffia, in the province of Ermeland ; 10 
miles W. of Heilfberg. 

PETTERWITZ, a town of Pruflia; in the province 
of Oberland, four miles S.S.E. of Neidenberg. 

PETTICOTTA, a town of Hindooftan, in the Car- 
natic ; 27 miles S. of Tanjore. 

PETTINCO, ariver of Sicily, in the valley of Mazara, 
which runs into the fea; fix miles N.W. of Mittrella. 
PETTINI, a {mall ifland in the gulf of Venice. N. lat. 
° 37’. E. long. 44° 49. 

PETTORANDO, atown of Naples, in Abruzzo Citra ; 
five miles S. of Salmona. 

PETTSTATT, a town of Bavaria, in the bifhopric 
of Bamberg ; three miles S. Bamberg. 

PETTUS, Sir Joun, in Biography, a native of Suffolk, 
was member of parliament for Dunwich in the reign of 
Charles II., and one of the deputy governors of the royal 
mines. He died about the year 1690. He was author of 
the “ Hiftory, Laws, and Places of the chief Mines and 
Mineral Works in England and Wales ;” ‘ England’s In- 
dependency of the Papal Power ;’’ “ Fleta Minor, or the 
Laws of Art and Nature in knowing, judging, affaying, 
&c. of Metals,’’ tranflated from the German, which he ex- 
ecuted while he was in the Fleet prifon. 

PETTY, Sir Wixi1aM, was the eldeft fon of a clothier 
at Rumfey, in Hampfhire, where he was born in 1623. At 
a very early period he fhewed a difpofition for the mechanical 
arts, and was eager in attending to the performances of ar- 
tificers, fuch as {miths, carpenters, &c. and copying them, 
He received the elements of his education at the gram- 
mar {chool of his native place, and from thence, at the 
age of 15, he was fent to Caer, in Normandy, for far- 
ther improvement in modern languages, and the mathe- 
matics. On his return he entered into the fervice of the 
royal navy, but it does not appear in what particular ca- 
pacity, and his fervice in it muft have been very fhort, 
fince, on the commencement of the ctvil wars in 1643, 
he went again on the continent, and paffed three years in 
France and the Low Countries. It was at this period that 
he dire¢ted his ftudies chiefly to anatomy, and the profeffion 
of medicine, and at Paris he diffe¢ted in company with the 
celebrated Hobbes. As in his former vifit to France he is 
faid to have maintained himfelf by means of a fmall {tock of 
merchandize, fo in the prefent he muit have followed fome 
gainful traffic, fince he has recorded, that he returned ten 
pounds richer than when he went out. In 1647 he gave 
the firft public proof of his inventive talents, by foliciting 
and obtaining a patent from parliament for an invention of 
the art of double writing, which appears to have been by 
means of a copying inftrument. In the following year he 
publifhed a piece entitled «« Advice to Mr. Samuel Hartlib, 
for the Advancement of particular Parts of Learning,” 
the general fcope of which was to extend education to a va- 
riety of objets of utility incommon life, About this time 
he went to Oxford, whence the parliamentary vifitors had 
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"ejeGted the royalifts, and gave inftru@tions in anatomy and 


chemiftry to the younger itudents. Here he was appointed 
deputy to the profeffors of anatomy, and in 1649 he was 
created doétor of phyfic by difpenfation from the delegates 
of the univerfity. bout the fame time he was eleéted a 
fellow of Brazen-nofe college, and became a member es ahs 
xfor 
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, a 
Oxford fociety for cultivating natural knowledge, ‘out of 
which the Royal Society took its rife. In 1650 he fucceed- 
ed to the anatomical profefforfhip in Oxford; and foon after 
employed his intereft fo effectually as to be chofen profeffor 
of mufic at Grefham college, which was probably then, 
as it is now, almoft a finecure place. The chief fource 
of his fortune was his appointment, in 1652, to be phy- 
fician to the army in Ireland, and in 1654 he entered into a 
contraét for regulating the admeafurement of lands forfeited 
by the rebellion, and intended by way of recompence to the 
foldiery. By his peculiar {kill in praétical,, as.well as theo- 
retical mathematics, he performed this work, with great ex- 
aétnefs, and atthe fame time he obtained fuch a knowledge 
of the ftate and value of property in that country, as enabled 
him to lay out to great advantage, in purchafes of land, the 
fayingsof his economy. After this he was appointed one 
of the commiffioners for dividing the lands which he had fur- 
veyed among the army ; clerk of the council; and fecretary 
to Henry Coote when lord-lieutenant of Ireland. In 
Richard’s parliament of 1658, he ferved for Weft-Looe, in 
Cornwall ; and in the next year he was impeached by fir 
Heifome Sankey, for certain mal-practices in his diftribution 
of the Irifh lands. He was, it appears, at, the time in Ire- 
land, but, returned to .anfwer the charge in his place, but 
parliament being adjourned, the matter was not brought to 
ifue. He was, after this, removed from his public em- 
ployments, though the lord-lieutenant continued his friend, 

fpoke haridfomely of him. When the reftoration took 
place he was in Ireland, but upon,his return he was gracioufly 
received by Charles I]., and made one of the commiflioners 
of the court of claims. In 1661 he received the honour 
of Erisptnnot, and alfo a patent, conftituting him furveyor- 
gener: of Ireland ; and, what.was probably of much more 
importance to him, all the forteited lands which had been 
allotted to him, were confirmed by new grants to himfelf 
and his wife. Suchis a brief {ketch of the political character 
of fir William Petty. We come now more particularly to 
his claims on public notice asa man of fcience. He had been 
made a fellow of the College of Phyficians, and when the 
Royal Society was firft incorporated he was in the lift of the 
council. In 1663 he engaged the public attention by his in- 
vention of a double bottomed ship, to fail againft wind and 
tide... His trial-veflel went very well ina voyage from Dub- 
lin. to Holyhead, and back ; but ona fecond voyage it was 
loft;in a great)ftorm, and no further experiment was made. 
He prefented a model,of this thip to the Royal Society, to 
which body,he, in 1665, communicated a paper on thip- 
building, which was kept by the prefident, lord Brownlow, 
as.an umportant ftate fecret, . It feems not to be well afcer- 
tained whether it was this’or another work that was printed 
after his death, under the title of “A Treatife on Naval 
Philofophy.”” The principal and moit valuable of the 
writings. of this author, were on the fubje& of political 
arithmetic. Of thefe he publifhed a number of feparate 
tracts, which were reprinted colleGtively in 1699. Some of 
them relate to the growth and population of London, and 
comparifons between that city and Paris, and other capitals, 
In One of them, entitled “ Political Arithmetic,”’ he difcuffes 
all the topics conneéted with national wealth and improve- 
ment, with the particular yiew of pointing out the means of 
augmenting the power aud profperity ‘of England. The 
ftate of Ireland Js confidered in. fome of his’ other pieces, 
particularly in a treatife on taxes and contributions, which 
pafled through feveral editions. Some of his papers inferted 
in the Philotaphical Tranfaétions are on mathematical fub- 
jects, and dome on chemiftry, as it was then known. The 
uncommon activity and vigour of his mind are ftrikingly 


difplayed by the great variety of the produétions of his — 
pen, while at the fame time he was indefatigable in bufinefs, 
and in the improvement of his fortune. With this view he 
eftablifhed upon his Irifh eftates iron-works and: fifheries, 
opened lead mines, and carried on a large timber trade. He 
was of great fervice to the poor, by providing them with ems 
ployment, in which he juftly thought the moit ufeful charity . 
towards them confilted. He died in the month of » 7 
ber 1687, at his houfe in Weftminiter, and his remains were . 
interred at Rumfey. He was regarded as a perfon of great : 
worth, as well as of extraordinary talents and acquirementss 
He left a widow, the daughter of fir Hardrefs Waller, 
was created baronefs of Shelburne in 1688, which title, as 
we fhall fee, became hereditary in the family. Sir Williar 
Petty thus fpeaks of his religious opinions in has laft will: 
“J die in the profeffion of that faith, and in the Fi bil 
fuch worfhip, as I find eftablifhed by the laws of my un- 
try ; not being able to believe what I myfelf"pleafe, nor to 
worthip God better than by doing as I would be doue’ nto, 
and obferving the laws of my country, and ‘exprefling my 
love and honour of Almighty God, by fuch fi sand: n 
as are underftood to be fuch by the people wit ther i 
God knowing my heart, even without any at all.: ‘Grant 
me, O Lord, an eafy paflage to thyfelf, that as T have lived 
in thy fear, I may be known to die im thy favour.” ) 7) 
Three children furvived fir William, pis Ci tens ‘is 
fucceeded to his mother ia the barony of Shelburne, an 
dying without iffue the title became extin@. “But in June 
1699, it was revived in Henry, the fecond fon Hh oe in» 
1718-19, king George I. advanced him to the further titles 
of vifcount Dunkeron and earl of Shelburne. “He died i 
1751, immenfely rich. ‘The prefent family is from An 
the only daughter of fir William Petty, who'matried’ Tho- 
mas Fitzmaurice, baron Kerry, created in’ 1722 ‘earl. of 
Kerry. : : cis ms ts »> wid aprorates 
Under the articles AruNDELIAN Marbles ‘dad Sahat ‘ 
Chronicle, we lave mentioned.a gentleman under me of — 
W. Petty, who was employed by the earl of Arundel, ‘inthe 
year 1624, for the purpofe of collecting marbles, 
ftatues, and other curiofities in Italy, Greece, vient a 
Minor. We have been anxious to afcertain’ fome au’ ic 
particulars relating to a perfon of fo sp charaéter, 


as to warrant this employment, and Who! was fo"l aay 

éngaged.” But tHouél we have been Naca is rt) ref s t 

by the ingenious and learned Mr. Hewlett, & iy \ 
inate ur 


promote the caufe of literature, we have not 
wifhes. The Bibliotheca Manufeript2 "Dan hiana, “de- 
n examined ; and we 


pofited in the Britifh Mufeum, ‘has 


find in vol. ii. p. ro4. the following ‘notices. | * 806." 
Colleétion of Theological and other Ps ers of ee 
William Petty of Thorley, in the Ifle’ oF it, with’the 
dates of 1613, 17. Alfo, The’ Comment of “Ge ol 
Aecropolita, comprifing the ftate of thé oriental chure | and. ¥ 
empire for about three-fcore years, tranflated out of an ~ 


original Greek MS. by that late induftrious and learned mian, 
William Pettie, dated 6th Februaty, 1644. “From A.D. 
1183 to 1262, an interval of 79 years. "This Mr. W: 
Pettie is fuppofed to be the fame with the Rev. Mr. 

Petty of the preceding article ; and to have béen ‘an cle 
of fir William Petty, of whom we have “tame Rey 


account. He was alfo, not imprébably, the fame Mr. 
who is mentioned in fir Thomas Roe’s letters from 
tinople, as having been fent to the Levant by V 
ere of Buckingham, to colleé&t Grecian anti uities : 
arles I. This Mr. Petty appears to been wrecked, 
ahd to Have Iolt lf Ne'had collected at aici This wy 
Ephefus. He was lodged in prifon as a fpy, but relea 
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on the teftimony of fome Turks, who knew him, and that he 
had loft his credentials in the fea. With great induitry he 
recovered his itatues and 22 Greek MSS., and raked toge- 
ther 200 pieces. : 
Perry, Witiram, marquis of Landfdown, defcended 
from the two noble families of Fitzgerald, duke of Leinfter, 
and Fitzmaurice, earlof Kerry. . The adopted name of Petty 
is derived from his maternal great uncle, Henry, earl of 
Shelburne, fon of the celebrated fir William Petty, the fub- 
ject of the preceding article. The marquis of Landf{down 
was born in May 1737, and fucceeded to the Irith honours 
of his father in the month of May 1761, but in the preced- 
ing year his majefty had created the late marquis, then 
tect Fitzmaurice, an Englith peer, by the title of baron 
Wycombe. In February 1765, he was married to lady 
Sophia Carteret, daughter of the late earl, Granville, by 
whom he became pofleffed of large eftates, particularly that 
beautiful fpot Landfdown Hill, Bath, from which he took 
his lait title. By this lady, who died in 1771, he had a fon, 
John Henry, who fucceeded him in his titles, and who is 
fince dead, leaving no male heir. The marquis married, fe- 
condly, lady Louifa Fitzpatrick, by whom, who died: in 
1789, he had another fon, lord Henry, the prefent marquis 
of Landfdown. His lordthip being intended for the army, 
he, at a fit age, obtained a commiflion in the guards, and 
ferved with the Britifh troops in Germany under prince Fer- 
dinand, and gave fignal proofs of great perfonal courage 
at the battles of Campen and Minden. . In December 1760, 
he was appointed aid-de-camp to the king, George III., 
with the rank of colonel. As a political man, he, joined 
the party of the earl of Bute; and in 1762, he eagerly de- 
fended the court on the queftion re{peéting the preliminaries 
of peace. Inthe following year he was appointed firft lord 
of the board of trade, which he foon quitted, and with it, his 
conneétion with the court and miniftry, and attached himfelf, 
in a fhort time, to lords Chatham and Camden. When the 
Rockingham adminiftration was difplaced in 1766, and lord 
Chatham was called upon to form a new adminittration, he 
appointed lord Shelburne fecretary of ftate of the fouthern 
department; to which was annexed the department of the co- 
lonies. But finding a train of meafures was fecretly purfuing, 
hoftileto the liberties of America, he refigned. The American 
war fucceeded, during which he acted with firmnels and energy 
-againit the miniftry. Among other projects to fupport this 
war, was the appointment of a Mr. Fullarton, fecretary to 
Jord Stormont, when abroad, to the rank of leutenant- 
colonel in the army, and to the command of an intended new 
regimert. When this matter came before the houfe of lords, 
-lord Shelburne: fpoke of it in terms of contempt, denomi- 
nating the new made commander a commis, a clérk taken 
from the defk. . Mr. Fullarton, judging thefe epithets dero- 
gatory to his* rank, fent a challenge to lord Shelburne, a 
duel was fought, and the noble lord wounded. — This affair 
happening very foon after a fimilar one between Mr. Fox and 
Mr. Adam, and being attributed to the fame caufes and 
motives, occafioned a great fenfation throughout the king- 
dom. Addreffes of congratulation from the cities of London 
and Weftminfter, and from feveral of the counties, were 
Jent to earl Shelburne on his recovery, all of which held out 
the idea, that his life had been endangered by the faithful 
-difcharge of his duty as a peer of parliament. The death 
of lord Chatham placed him at the head of his political 
connection, and he continued in oppofition to the meafures 
of the court till the termination of lord North’s miniftry, 
in the fpring of 1782. He was then appointed fecretary of 
fate in the Rockingham adminiftration, and upon the death 
‘of that nobleman he fucceeded to the office of minifter. This 
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meafure gave great offence to Mr. Fox and his friends, but 
his lordihip did not quit his poft. . His firft object was to 
make peace ; but when the treaty was brought before the 
parliament, lord North and Mr. Fox had united in a moft 
difgraceful coalition, and the treaty meeting with the difap- 
probation of the reprefentatives of the people, lord Shel- 
burne refigned, and Mr. Pitt was appointed his fucceffor. 
His lordfhip now received the title of marquis of Landfdown, 
with the honours of the Garter. 

When the French revolution took place he earneftly de- 
precated our interference, but_ his eloquence and found 
reafoning had no weight, and we were in 1793 involved ina 
war, which, with a very fhort interval, has continued to this 
prefent time (Dec. 1813). His lordfhip died on the 7th of 
May 1805. 

Through life he refifted the increafing influence of the 
crown, and he fuggeited at various times enquiries into the 
public expenditure: he propofed the abolition of ufelefs 
places, and brought forward plans which tended to eftablith 
arigid fyftem of public economy. With foreign politics, 
and foreign courts, no ftatefman in Europe was better ac- 
quainted. He had deeply ftudied the hiftory and laws of 
his country, and they had taught him that the conftitution 
of Englandis not the grant of princes, but an inheritance 
obtained by the virtue and wifdom of Englifhmen. Monthly 
Mag. 1805. 

Perry Bag, an office in chancery; the three clerks of 
which record the return of all inquifitions out of every fhire, 
and make all patents of cuftomers, guagers, comptrollers, 
&c. See CLERK. 

Prerry-Chaps, in Ornithology. 
and Horten/is. 

Perry Conflables. See CONSTABLE. 

Perry-Fogger, formed from the French, petit, little, and 
the Saxou, fogere, /uitor, or wover, & little {tickling foli- 
citor’or jobber in law-difputes, without either fill or con- 
{cience. 

Perry Harbour, in Geography, a bay on the eaft coaft of 
Newfoundland. N. lat. 47° 30'.. W. long 52° 20’. 

Perry, or Perir Larceny, in Law. See LAnceny. 

Petty Orders. See OrpeERs. 

Perry Patees, among Confectioners, a fort of {mall ples, 
made of arich cruft, and filled with fweet meats. 

Prrry-Singles, among Falconers, are the toes of a hawk. 

Perry Tally, in the Sea Language, a competent allow- 
ance of victuals, according to the number of the fhip’s com- 
pany. 

Perry, or Petit Treafon, in Law. See TREASON. 

Perry Whin. See Furze and GenisTa. 

PETTYCUR, in Geography, a harbour and landing- 
place from Leith, on the coaft of Fife, in Scotland, weit 
of Kinghorn, 

PETULANTIUM Fesrum, in Antiquity, a feftival 
celebrated by the Athenians and Lacedemonians in honour 
of the moon, under the name of Venus: at which the men 
affifted, dreffed in women’s clothes; and the women in the 
habits of men. 

PE-TUNG, in Metallurgy, a name given by the Chinefe 
to their white copper, which has a beautiful filver-like ap- 


See Moracitia Hippolais 


pearance, and a very clofe grain. It takes a fine polifh ; 


and many articles of neat workmanfhip, in imitation of filver, 
are made from it.. An accurate analyfis has determined it 
to confift of copper, zinc, a little filver, and in fome fpeci- 
mens, a few particles of iron and of nickel have been found. 
The artifts at Canton, in making their pe-tung, reduce the 
copper into as thin fheets or laminz as poffible, which they 
make red-hot, increafing the fire to fuch a pitch, as to 

ez foften, 


ee 


foften, in fome degree, the laminz, and to make them al- 
moft ready to flow. In this ftate they are fufpended over 
the vapour of their pureft tutenag, or zinc, placed in a fub- 
liming veffel over a brifk fire. he vapour thus penetrates 
the heated lamine of the copper, fo as to remain fixed with 
it, and not to be eafily diflipated or calcined by the fuc- 
ceeding, fufion it has to undergo. The whole is fuffered to 
cool gradually, and is then found to be of pi es colour, 
and of a clofer grain than when bd patio in the European 
way. Lord Macartney’s Embafly, &c. by Sir G. Staunton, 
vol. ii. 

PETUNTSE, or, as it is ufually called, petunfe, one of 
the two fubftances of which the porcelain ware of China is 
made. ‘The other is named faolin. as 

The petuntfe is fprinkled all over with bright glittering 
particles; it is beaten to powder, and afterwards made up 
into a fort of bricks, ae in that form it is fent to the 
places where it is to be wrought ; it is of a hard texture, 
and of a fomewhat greenifh colour. M. Reaumur, of the 
Academy of Sciences of Paris, who was extremely induf- 
trious in fearching into the nature of porcelain, obtained 
fome fpecimens of the petuntfe, both in its native ftate, and 
in form of the brick, which is given it after it is powdered 
and reduced to a patte. 

M. Reaumur found that the petuntfe was fo far from 
being an earth, as ufually fuppofed, that it was truly of the 
nature of the European flint or pebble, as he eftablifhes the 
charaéter of that body: but to underftand this rightly, it is 
to be obferved, that this author makes the flints and pebbles 
a very large clafs of bodies, fome of which are more, fome 
lefs tranfparent ; and that this petuntfe is of the nature of 
the coarfer, or lefs tranfparent kind, the furface of which, 
when broken, is-not fo fmooth and polifhed as that of the 
ordinary flint. Some have fuppofed that this fubftance is a 
fpecies of gypfum, rather than of flint or talc. By fome 
experiments of Mr. Scheffer, in the Swedifh Tranfa¢tions, 
for the year 1753, it appears to bea giictering flaky, femi- 
tranfparent mafs, like the /apis /pecularis, of a hight greenifh- 
grey colour, and remarkably ns It was not aéted 
apon by acids, and in the fire it burft and fell in pieces, and 
calcined into a white powder, interfperfed with a red ferru- 

inous matter. Calcined in contaét with the fuel, it emitted 
eons fulphureous vapours, like the other gypfa, and be- 
came quite white, confiderably firm and coherent, and femi- 
tranfparent. 

The great charaéter of thefe ftones for the porcelain 
manufa¢tures is, however, that they are very eafily vitrified 
without the affiftance of any falt, and without the imme- 
diate contact of the fire, the operation fucceeding in a cru- 
cible, which is not at all the cafe in regard to the European 
flints, they very difficultly eae alone in a crucible, and 
then only into a whitifh opaque glafs. 

It being certain from hence, that one of the two ingre- 
dients of the china-ware is eafily vitrifiable, it follows, from 
the experiment of the whole mixture, or china-ware, not 
being reducible into a glafs in a large fire, that it is a com- 
pofition of a vitrifiable and a not vitrifiable (or at leaft not 
eafily vitrifiable) fubftance; and, confequently, that the 
kaolin is a f{carcely yitrifiable body, and that the refult of 
the aétion of fire on a mixture of thefe two is a femivitrifi- 
cation; which is what we call the china-ware. 

If we, therefore, could, in Europe, provide the materials 
of China, or fuch as were like them, we might reafonably 
hope to fucceed; and this appears far from improbable. 
The petuntfe is eafily fupplied by many of our own earths, 
ftones, and fands, as nothing is required in it more than a 
property of running eafily into a white glafs. The kaolin 
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feems moft to be refembled by our European talcs. Mem, 
Acad. Par. 1727. 

The petuntfe, according to Chaptal, is that fpecies of 
filex, known by the names of feldfpar, rhomboidal quartz, 
and f{pathum {fcintillans. It very frequently forms one of 
the principles of granite, and the cryitals which are found 
feparate, arife from the decompofition of this primitive rock. 
The texture of feldfpar is clofe, lamellated, and it is lefs 
hard than quartz. It fufes without addition into a whitifh 
glafs. The {pecitic 7 of white feldfpar is 25.946: 
100 parts of white feldfpar contain, according to Chaptal, 
about 67 filex, 14 alumine, 11 barytes, and 8 magnefia. 
See Ferspar, Kaorrn, and PorceLatn. 

PETWORTH, ip Geography, a market-town, in the 
hundred of Rotherbridge, rape of Arundel, and county of 
Suffex, is fituated on a fmall branch of the river Arun, 
49 miles S.W. by S. from London, Its {cite is confidered 
very falubrious, and the houfes are well built, though the 
ftreets are irregular. The living is one of the richeft in the 
county, and in the gift of the earl of Egremont. The 
church, in which are interred the remains of many of the 
Percies, earls of Northumberland, is built of ftone, and has 
a {quare tower ; but there are no monuments worthy of no- — 
tice, except two very ancient tombs, the one completely 
defaced, the other in a very dilapidated ftate. In the centre 
of the town is a handfome market-houfe of ftone, adorned 
at one end with a buft of William III. The lower part 
confifts of piazzas, with an open {pace for the market, over 
which is the room where the quarter-feffions are held. 
Clofe to the church-yard is a charity-fchool, for the educa- 
tion of twenty boys, and the fame number of girls, founded 
by the Rev. Mr. Taylor, who alfo left donations of twelve 
pounds a-year each to two 0p widows of the neigh- 
bourhood, and fix pounds each to two poor tradefmen, to 
affift them in bufinefs. The alms-houfes, founded by the 
duchefs of Somerfet, are built of brick, and adapted for the 
accommodation of twenty widows, each of whom has an 
allowance of twenty pounds a-year. 'Thompfon’s hofpital, 
another benevolent inftitution of the fame kind, affords 
lodging for fix poor men, and as many women, who an- 
nually receive ten pounds each. At a {mall diftance fouth- 
ealt of the town is the bridewell for the county, a brick 
edifice, on Howard’s plan. 

Petworth was the refidence of Jofceline of Louvaine, the 
progenitor of the renowned Percies of Northumberland ; 
and it was their family-feat till the extinétion of the title, 
when it devolved by marriage to Charles, duke of Somerfet ; 
from whom, alfo by marriage, the manor and manfion-houfe 
have been tranfmitted to ce family of Egremont, the pre- 
fent pofleffors. y 

Petworth-houfe, the magnificent family-manfion of the 
earl of Egremont, .is clofe to the town, the back front 
as into the church-yard. It was ereéted on the {cite 
of the ancient houfe belonging to the duke of Somerfet, 
The front of freeftone, adorned with ftatues on the top, 
forms one unbroken range, having twenty-one windows in 
each ftory. The interior is elegant, and all the principal 
apartments are decorated with paintings, antique ftatues, 
and buts, fome of which are of the firlbvedidlaieae Some 
of the rooms are noble, well contrived, and richly furnifhed, 
and the difpofitions of the fpecimens of art taftefal and judi- 
cious. The park is very extenfive, the wall bein ut 
twelve miles in circumference. In front of the manfion is a 
fheet of water, which has been formed at a vaft expence. 
It is fupplied by the {prings colle&ed from the nei ing 
hills. This park, which commands delightful views of the 
Downs of Surrey and Suffex, is well ftocked with deer and 
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ame, There are alfo various breeds of cattle and fheep 
E ttened in the park: befides the native breeds of the latter, 
the prefent earl has imported the Calmuck and Aftracan 
race, and likewife the fhawl goat of Thibet, from the fleece 
of which fome of the moft valuable manufa¢tures of the Eaft 
Indies are produced. 

The petty feffions are holden at Petworth. The market 
is on Wednefday, and there is an annual fair. By the 
cenfus of 1811, the houfes amounted in number to 453, and 
the inhabitants to 2459. Beauties of England, vol. xiv. 
Carlifle’s Topographical Diétionary, vol. ii. 

PETZENKIRCHEN, a town of Auftria; 8 miles E. 
of Ips. 

PETZENSTEIN, a town of Germany, in the territory 
of Nuremberg ; 35 miles N.N.E. of Nuremberg. 

PEUCEDANUM, in Botany, wevx:davo: of the ancient 
Greeks, is evidently, by the account in Diofcorides, and 
the plants with which he ranges it, fomething of the um- 
belliferous order; but what precife {pecies, we find little 
to affift us in determining ; neither has Dr. Sibthorp formed 
any decided opinion refpecting this point. The Peucedanum 
ahinale, which this learned traveller gathered on the fea- 
coaft of Laconia, is full as likely as any thing elfe to be the 
ancient rsvxsda0s, or, as fome have it, +:xeJavove Concerning 
the derivation of the name, etymologifts are not agreed ; 
but the moft probable feems to be from rsxv, a Fir, or 
Pitch-tree, which its leaves refemble, and d2v-, dry, or 
éurning, in allufion to the very pungent qualities of the root 
and gum, for which this plant is celebrated. Linn. Gen. 
134. Schreb. 184. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 1405. Mart. 
Mill. Did. v. 3. Sm. Fl. Brit. 304. Prodr. Fl. Gree. 
Sibth. v. r. 188. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 2. 134. Juff. 223. 
Tourn. t. 169. Gertn. t. 21. — Clafs and order, Pen- 
tandria Digynia. Nat. Ord. Unmbellifere. 

Gen. Ch. General umbel of numerous, very long and 
flender rays; partial fpreading. General involucrum of 
many, fmall, linear, reflexed leaves; partial {maller. Pe- 
rianth of five minute teeth. Cor. Univerfal uniform ; 
flowers of the difk abortive ; partial of five equal, oblong, 
incurved, entire petals. Stam. Filaments five, capillary ; 
anthers fimple. Pi. Germen inferior, oblong; ftyles two, 
fmall; ftigmas obtufe. Peric. Fruit ovate, furrounded 
with a wing, {ftriated at each fide, feparable into two parts. 
Seeds two, ovate-oblong, comprefled, moft convex out- 
wardly, marked with three elevated lines; furrounded by a 
broad, membranous, undivided border; emarginate at the 
fummit. 

Eff. Ch. Fruit ovate, ftriated at each fide, encompafled 
with a wing. Calyx of five teeth. Involucrum very hort. 
Flowers of the difk abortive. 

1. P. officinale. Sea Sulphur-wort, or Hog’s Fennel. 
Linn. Sp. Pl. 353. Engl. Bot. t. 1767. (Peucedanum 
majus; Ger. Em. 1054.)—Leaves five times deeply three- 
cleft ; fegments linear, undivided.—Native of falt marfhes 
and ditches on the fea-coaft of the fouth of Europe; very 
rare in England, and chiefly found below Feverfham and 
Whitftable in Kent, flowering from July to September. 
The whole plant is fmooth, and when bruifed emits a {trong 
fulphureous {mell, efpecially the root, which is perennial, 
tap-fhaped, very refinous and fcetid, reported to be ufeful 
in coughs, obftruétions of the vifcera, and nervous dif- 
orders. Thefe virtues feem to have been handed down from 
Diofcorides. Stem nearly a yard high, ere&t, round, ftri- 
ated, branched, leafy, tough. Leaves narrow and rigid, 
forming a copious coma, or tuft, at the root, as Diofcorides 
fays of his x:vx:dxvs3 each is divided five or fix times fuc- 
ceflively, into three deep divifions, the ultimate fegments 
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flattifh, linear, acute, entire. Uymbels large, rather con- 
cave, pale yellow, of innumerable flowers. Fruit tawny, 
broadly elliptical, flat. 

2. P. alpefire. Alpine Sulphur-wort. Linn. Sp. Pl. 
353- (Peucedanum; Riv. Pentap. Irr. t. 11. Ger. Em. 
1054?2)—Leaves twice or thrice deeply three-cleft ; feg- 
ments linear, pinnatifid—Native of Germany. The au- 
thentic Linnean fpecimen is marked P. germanicum, and 
feems to have been obtained from fome Dutch herbarium or 
garden. On revifing the fynonyms of the firft {pecies, we 
have no feruple in removing fome of them to this ; efpecially 
that of Rivinus, whofe plate accords with this fpecies, and 
not with the former, in the divilions of its kaves, as well as 
in the fize and whole afpeét of the plant. This fynonym 
therefore ought to be {truck out of Prodr. Fl. Gree., and 
a reference to Engl. Bot. t. 1767, fubftituted in its ftead. 
A correétion of Linn. Sp. Pl. as well as of Willdenow and 
Aiton, is alfo neceflary ; P. germanicum being no other than 
P. alpefire; and the large fuppofed variety called jtalicum, 
is the yery identical officinale itfelf, above defcribed, anfwer- 
ing to the Linnean character and authentic {pecimen. P. 
alpeftre is a much fmaller plant than officinale, and eflentially 
charaéterized by the ultimate divifions of its aves being 
pinnatifid, and fomewhat decurrent, while the general divi- 
fions are fewer. The umbel is very much {maller, of fewer 
but ftouter rays. Seed with a broader and pale border. 

We have fome fcruple refpeéting Gerarde’s fynonym. 
His firft figure may probably be only a fmaller reprefenta- 
tion of the officinale, with which the ftru€ture of its leaves 
agrees. 

3. P. capillaceum. Capillary Cape Sulphur-wort. Thunb. 
Prodr. 50. Willd. n. 3.—“ Leaves doubly pinnatifid ; 
fegments capillary, furrowed.’’—Native of the Cape of 
Good Hope. Thunberg. 

. P. tenuifolium. Slender-leaved Cape Sulphur-wort. 
Thunb. Prodr. 50. Willd. n. 4— Leaves doubly pinna- 
tifid; fegments lanceolate, bordered, oppofite or alter- 
nate.’’—From the fame country. 

5- P. fibiricum. Siberian Sulphur-wort. Willd. n. 5,.— 
«¢ Leaves more than twice compound ; leaflets linear, acute. 
Firft umbels feflile.”’"—Native of Siberia.—Zeaves fuprade- 
compofite ; their leaflets long, linear, acute, running down 
into the partial footitalk ; the lower ftem-leaves furnifhed at 
the bafe with an ample fheath. Firft wmbel feffile in the fork 
of the ftem; the reft ftalked. General involucrum wanting ; 
partial ones fetaceous and very fhort. Petals inflexed. 
Styles permanent, divaricated. Ripe /éeds not feen by Will- 
denow, who referred this plant to Peucedanum by its habit. 
We have a fpecimen of a plant from Pallas, who found it 
in dry fituations about the Wolga frequent, which may 
poflibly be the fame with what Willdenow defcribed. In 
ours indeed there is no feffile uméel, but the inflorefcence is 
fo irregular, fome umbels being proliferous juft below their 
bafe, that, as the other characters agree with tolerable ex- 
aétnefs, we feel little uncertainty on the fubjeét. Pallas 
fays Cuffon meant to call his plant P. anagymnodes. Its ra- 
dical /eaves are defcribed as four times ternate. There is a 
minute roughnefs on the foliage of the {pecimen. 

6. P. japonicum. Japanefe Sulphur-wort. Thunb. Jap. 
117. Willd. n. 6. (San bofu; Kempf. Amoen. Exot. 
825.)—** Leaves five times deeply three-cleft ; fegments 
three-cleft. wedge-fhaped.’’—Native of the fea-eoafts of 
Japan, flowering in September and Oétober. Whole plant 
fmooth. Stem {carcely a foot high, as thick as a goofe- 
quill, erect, branched, zigzag. Leaves with a broad, {tri- 
ated, fheathing bafe to the footitalk. Seeds ovate, fur- 
rowed, with a flight border. Thunb. - 
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Meadow Saliiin-wente aaa sg Pi. 
Engl. Bot. ts 2142. Mart. Ruft. t.. 128. Jacq. 
Ratt. ft pier park Shapetik: their fegments oppofite, 
decurrent.' General involucrum of barely two leaves.— 
Not unfrequent in rather moift paftures, throughout. Eu- 
rope, flowering in Augutt and September. » A dark-green, 
rigid, nearly fmooth plant, varying very much in. the 
breadth and decompofition of its /eaves, foctid when bruifed, 
and fuppofed to give a bad flavour to butter m fome parts 
of Norfolk ; but there is a doubt whether cattle will eat it. 
The fem is from one to two feet high, very ftraight. 
Flowers greenith-white. Fruit but obfcurely bordered. 

8. P. alfaticum. Alfatian Sulphur-wort. Linn. Sp. Pl. 
3594. Jacq. Auftr. t. 70. (Daucus alfaticus; Bauh. 
Prodr. 77.)—Leaflets pinnatifid ; ; their fegments three-cleft, 
bluntith, palmate.—Native of various parts of Auttria, Al- 
fatia, and the Palatinate, in moiit oe The /eaflets are 
much fhorter and broader than the laft, with more apparent 
roughnefs at the edges. Umlels very copious, imaller, 
yellowith. 

“9. P. aureum. Golden Sulphur-wort. . Ait. n. 5. 
Willd. n. 9.—Leaves triply pinnate; thofe on the {tem 
with linear-lanceolate, thofe from the root with oblong, 
many-cleft, leaflets. —Native of the Canaries, from whence 
Mr. Maifon brought it to Kew in 1779..\ It is a green- 
houfe biennial plant, flowering in June. We have feen no 
fpecimen. 

10. P. obtufifolium. Blunt-leaved Sulphur-wort. Sm. 
Prodr. Fl. Gree. n. 659. Fl. Grae. t. 277, unpublifhed. 
—Leaflets pinnatifid, coriaceous ; their fegments oppofite, 
obovate, obtufe.—Gathered by Dr. Sibthorp in Beotia, 
and on the fhores of the Euxine. Root perennial, with a 
fibrous crown. Stems’ a foot — bowed, round, leafy. 
Leaves {mooth, a foot long, firf three-cleft, then pinna- 
tifid, of a thick leathery texture. /sot/alks with a hollow 
fheathing bafe.. Umbels yellowifh-white, of ftout, not nu- 
merous, rays. General and partial involucrum of feveral 
fhort, broad, acute leaves. Corolla a little irregular. Seeds 
with a thickifh border. This plant has much of the afpec 
of an Heracleum. 

11. P. microphyllum. Small-leaved Sulphur-wort. — 
Leaves thrice pinnate ; leaflets three-cleft, flethy. General 
involucrum fearcely any.—Gathered plentifully in the falt 
deferts about the Wolga, by Pallas, who fent it to Lin- 
newus as anew Peucedanum, but we do not find that it has 
been any where publifhed. It is {maller than the laft, with 
differently compounded /eaves; and much fmaller /aflets. 
Stem glaucous. General involucrum fometimes of a fingle 
fetaceous leaf, but oftener wanting, as the partial ones alfo 
feem moftly to be. We have feen no feeds, fo that the 
genus muft remain doubtful. 

12. P. nodofam. Knotty Sulphur-wort. © Linn. Sp. Pl. 
354. Willd. n. 10.— Leaflets alternately many-cleft.?”— 
Found in Crete, by Tournefort, who defines the /lem as 
knotty, and the eaves like fennel. We know nothing more 
of this {pecies. 

13. P. geniculatum. Bent Sulphur-wort. Forft. Prodr. 
22. Willd, n. 11.—* Leaves roundifh kidney-fhaped, cre- 
nate,’’—Native of New Zealand. This is alfo unknown to 
us. Analogy would lead us to prefume that the word 
leaflets, not leaves, fhould be ufed in the fpecific charaéter. 

PEVENSEY, in Geography, a member of the town and 
port of Hattings, in the rape of Pevenfey, and county of 
Suffex, is fituated on the Englifh channel, 60 miles $.E 
by S. from London. ‘Though of little note now, Pevenfey 
was formerly of importance as a commercial port, but the 
gradual receding of the fea, from which it now ftands at 
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fome diltance, has oecafioned its decline. Boats with» di 
culty afcend to the village by a {mall rivulets: It is-ayplace 
of great antiquity, and according to Richard.of Cirenceiter, 
was the Anderida Portus of the Romans. It is reckoned 
among the fea-ports ravaged by Godwin, earlof Kent, in 
the time of-Edward the Confeffor. Itlis alfo celebratedan 
hiftory, as the place where William the Conqueroridanded 
with his invading army.» From Madox’s Huitory of) the 
Exchequer, it appears that in the fixth year of the reigmof 
king John, Pevenfey, among other trading towns, paid 
quinxieme, or tax, for its merchandife, and that Poy 
afterwards the barons of Pevenfey fined forty marks for li- 
cence to build a town upon a {pot between Peve and 
Langley ; which fhould enjoy the fame privileges as the 
cinque-ports, and have a yearly fair to lait feventeen da 
commencing on the anniverfary of St. John Baptift; alfo a 
market every Saturday. Whether any part of: this! 

was ever carried into effect, we are not informeds'; The 
only relic of the ancient confequence of Pevenfey is the 
caftle, which ftands on the eaft fide of the town. The 
name of the builder, and the date of its erection, aré ali 
unknown; but from the quantity of Roman bricks’ 
ployed in the works, there is much reafon to believe thatit 
was conftruéted out of fome Roman fortrefs. The external 
walls, of which the towers are tolerably entire to the heigl 
of 20 or 25 feet, are circular, and inclofe an area of ‘feven 
acres. The principal entrance is from the weft or land fide, 
between two round towers, in which are confiderable 

of Roman brick, fome fingle, others double, about 

feet from the ground, and four or five afunder. ~Many-fuch 
layers of white brick or ftone hewn into that form, lie be- 
tween the ftrata of red, or in place of them, in the walls 
between the other towers to.the north-weit; and in the 
north-eaft tower are fome {tones laid herring-bone fafhion 
towards the bottom. Within isa fmaller fortification, of 
a quadrangular form, moated on the north and weft. ~It 
has round towers and a drawbridge, which correfponds with 
the outer gate, and, like the latter, is not in the centre of 
the weft fide, but rather more:to the fouth. The eaft wall 
of both is the fame, and itands on a kind of cliff, that ap- 
pears to have been once wafhed by the fea, which, however, 
muit have receded before the town was built. There are 
no Roman bricks in the inner work, and only in the north 
and wett fides of the outer. Several of the turrets in the 
latter are of folid maforry, and feem to have been’ def 

not for defence, but to deceive an enemy. “In the area‘of 
the outer caftle, are two culverins without carria one 
of them meafures eleven feet in length, is hooy 
rofe and crown, and the letters E.R. marked on it, _pro- 
bably for Elizabetha Regina; the other is twelve feet long, 
and is marked W.P. They lie within two yards of one 
another, funk into the earth and pointing to the fea.” Sir 
William Burrell relates, that in 1710, a workman, 

in conveying water from the moat of the ‘caftle in 


town, was obliged for that purpofe to make his way under 


the wall, the thicknefs of which he computed to be about 
ten feet. The foundation he difcovered to confift of piles, 
planked over with flabs of an extraordinary fubftance, but 
notwithitanding the length of time fince the ereétion of} the 
caftle, there appeared to be no decay in the flabss' ‘The 
colour only feemed tobe changed, and the leaves of} 

found there were {till found. William the Conqueror 

the town and cattle to his kalf brother Robert, -earl of Mor- 
taigne, in Normandy, and created him earl of Cornwall. 


Thefe honours he enjoyed during the life of that | but. 


having taken part under his fucceffor in an inf a ex- 
cited by his brother Odo, earl of Kent, in favour of Ro- 
; bert 
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bert Courthofe, an army was fent againft this caftle, on 

which he thought proper to furrender, and make his peace. 

He was fucceeded in his pofleffions by William, earl of Mor- 

taigne and Cornwall, who, on being refufed the earldom of 

Kent by Henry f., joined in a‘rebellion with Robert de 

Belefme, earl of Shrewfbury. The king in confequence 

feized all his eftates, demolifhed moft of his caftles, and'ex- 

iled him from the realm. He gave to Gilbert de Aquila the 
town and caltle of Pevenfey, which thence was called the 

« Honour of the Eagle,’”? with all their dependencies, in 

whofe defcendants it remained velted for fome time, but 

being again forfeited to the throne, Henry III. granted it 
to his fon prince Edward, and his heirs, kings of England, 
that it fhould never more be feparated from the crown. It, 
however, came into the family of Lancafter; and from them 
to that of Pelham, till about the middle of the laft century, 
when it came to earl Wilmington, on being created baron 
of Pevenfey, from whom, by‘an intermarriage, it has devolved 
to lord Cavendifh. The ecééntric and celebrated Andrew 

Borde was a native of this place. (See Borpr, An- 

prew.) \ The church is dedicated to St. Nicholas. By the 

cenfus of 1811, the number of houfes was r49, and the 
inhabitants amounted to 838. The Hatting’s Guide, 

2d edit. 1797. 

PEVEREL Point, a cape or point of land on the 
eoaft of Dorfetfhire, in the Englifh channel, S. of Pool 
harbour, having at its end a ledge of rocks, which extends 
far into the fea. On this pomt is a battery; 12 miles 
W.S.W. from the Needles. -N. lat. 50° 34’. W. long. 
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PEVET:  See:Prvor. 

PEVETS, in a Watch, the ends of the fpindle of a 
wheel in a watch. The holes into which they run are 
called pevet-holes. 

PEUMUS, in Botany, Peumo of the inhabitants of Chili, 
a tree belonging to the Hexandria Monogynia, for which 
Molina has retained this name. Juffieu fuppofes it to be 
allied to his Rudentia, the Eleodendrum of Jacquin, Murray, 
Schreber, &c. 

'*PEUTINGER, Conran, in Biography, a learned 
German, was born at Augfbure in 1465. He purfued his 
ftudies in the principal univerfities of Italy, and returned a 
oe potas in civil and canon law. In the year 1493 the 
enate of Augiburg appointed him to the fecretaryfhip of 
the ‘city, and he was its deputy at the diets held during the 
reign of the emperor Maximilian. After the death of the 
emperor in 1519, he was fent to’ Bourges to compliment 
Charles V. on his acceflion to the empire. He employed 
all his credit with thefe fovereiens for the benefit of his na- 
tive city, and procured fofit the privilege of coining money. 
He was through almoft the whole of a long life an a€tive 
and ufeful member of the itate to which he belonged,’ and 
died in the year 1547, at the age of 82, having paffed his 
latter years in a ftate of fecond childhood. He left a large 
and well ‘chofen library, which remained many years in the 
family, but which finally came to the Jefuits of Augfburg. 
The name of this author is beft known from the ancient 
Peutingerian table, of which the following is the hiftory. 
Ttis arude-chart drawn by an unknown hand during the 
reign of Theodofius the Great, and marking the Roman 
military roads through the greateft part of the weftern em- 
pire; it was found in’ a German monaftery by Conrad 
Celtes, who prefented it to Peutinger. He intended to 
publifh it, but did not execute his defign, and after his death 
it difappeared for feveral years. At length fragments of it 
were found and publifhed at Venice in 1591, under the title 
of “ Fragmenta Tabule antique ex Peutingerarum biblio- 
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theea.”* In the eighteenth century, it was difcovered en- 
tire among Peutinger’s MSS., and a fine edition of it was 
given at Vienna in 1753 by Scheib, illuftrated with notes 
and differtations. Peutinger was the author of “ Romane 
vetuitatis Fragmenta in Augufta Vindelicorum,” &c. 1508, 
which was reprinted under the title of « Infcriptiones ve- 
tufte Rome et eorum Fragmenta in Augufta Vindelico- 
rum:” ‘ Sermones Conviviales,’? which have been ‘fre- 
quently reprinted, ‘and many other works. Moreri. 

PEWET: Isnaxp, in Geography, a {mall ifland in the 
German fea, near the coait of Effex; five miles S.S7W. 
from the entrance into Harwich harbour.—Alfo, a {mall 
ifland in Poole harbour. 

PEWIT, in Ornithology, the Englifh name of a common 
bird of the /erus, or fea-gull kind, called by fome authors 
larus cinereus, and by others cepphus, and in fome of the 
counties of England the b/ack-cap, and fea-crow: this is the 
Larus ridibundus (not rudibundus as mifprinted) of Lin- 
neus. 

It has its Englifh name from its note, which feems to ex- 
prefs the word few’, and is a kind of hoarfe laugh. It is 
affirmed by many, that the head of this bird is only black 
at a certain feafon of the year. 

Pewits are birds of paflage, reforting to pools and‘fens 
in fome of the inland counties, particularly Staffordthire, 
in the fpring, and after the breeding feafon difperfing to 
the fea-coaits.. The young were formerly much efteemed 
and fattened for the’table. Plot relates, that at the death 
of the lord of the foil, they fhift their quarters fora certain 
time. There was a piece of ground near Portfmouth, which 
formerly produced 40/. a-year to the owner, by the fale of 
pewits. Ray and Pennant. 

Pewir is alfo a name given to the baftard plover, or Jap- 
wing ; which fee. See alfo Trinca Vanellus. 

PEWSUM, in Geography, a town of Eaft Forefland, 
the principal place of a bailiwick; fix miles N.N.W. of 
Emden. 

PEWTER, a faétitious metal ufed in domettic utenfils: 
It is very uncertain in its compofition. The common uten- 
fils of the loweft price are made from an alloy compofed of 
about 20 of tin, 3 of lead, and 1 of brafs. The lead is of 
no ufe, but to make it cheaper, and doubtlefs on this ac- 
count is often ufed in larger proportion. ‘The brafs is in- 
tended to give ftiffnefs and hardnefs, the tin being of 
itfelf much too foft. 

Another alloy of this kind is made without lead, con- 
fiftingof tin combined with antimony, and copper in fmall 
proportion, to give it hardnefs. This is manufactured into 
almoft all the articles which are ufually made of plated cop- 
per, and is known by the name of Britannia metal. 

he practice of putting lead into thefe alloys is extremely 
dangerous. Malt liquor, and particularly porter, always 
contains more or lefs acetic acid, which cannot fail to dif- 
folve fome of that deleterious metal. 

The’ bafis of this metal is, as we have already faid, tin, 
andit confifts of three difierent ftandards: viz. that which 
is called plate-metal, of which plates and difhes are made, 
which is formed of tin and regulus of antimony, in the pro- 
portion of one hundred and twelve pounds of the former to 
fix or feven pounds of the latter. Wallerius gives for this 
fineft kindof pewter, the proportions of 12 parts of tin, 
1 of antimony, and about —', of copper. A very fine metal 
is made of 100 parts of tin, 8 of antimony, rt of bifmuth, 
and 4 of copper. The ufe of thefe additions to the tin is 
to harden it, and preferve its whitenefs, and this fine kind of 
pewter takes a very high polifh, has a beautiful filvery 
loftre, and is not readily tarnifhed. Tin, with alittle zinc bs 
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brafs, makes a very fine hard alloy. The antimony is fo 
intimately united to the tin, that it is not volatilized when 
ftrongly heated, or only in a very {mall degree, and it is not 
eafily diffolved by any weak acid, fo that in the ufe of this 
kind of ter there is no danger of incurring the common 
effects of this metal. 

The next metal inferior to this is called trifling metal, and 
is lowered one half-penny per pound in worth, by alloying 
it with lead; of this metal ale-houfe pots are made; the 
lower fort of metal is ftill farther alloyed by lead, fo as to 
reduce the value two-pence in a pound lower than plate- 
metal; of this, which is called lay-metal, wine-pots are 
made. ; J 

Lead may be mixed with tin in any proportion, without 
deftroying the malleability of the compound metal, whereas 
the bottle metals, and copper, impart a brittlenefs to the 
alloy, when they exceed certain proportions. Hence lead 
and tin, with or without other {maller additions, form the 
pewter in ordinary ufe. Lead being the cheapeft of the 
two metals, the manufaéturer finds it his intereft to employ 
it in as large a proportion as poffible; but danger having 
been apprehended from this noxious metal, the French go- 
vernment appointed a commiflion of fome very able chemifts 
to examine the fubjeét ; and they found, that when wine or 
vin is allowed to ftand in veflels compofed of an alloy 
of tin and lead in different proportions, the tin is firft dif- 
folved; whilft the lead is not fenfibly oxydated by thefe 
liquors, except at the line of contaét of the air and the li- 
quor; and no fenfible quantity ef lead is diffolved even 
by vinegar, after ftanding for fome days in veflels that con- 
tained no more than about 18 per cent. of lead. Hence it 
was concluded, that as no noxious effeét is produced by the 
very minute quantity of tin which is diflolved, a pewter may 


be confidered as perfeétly fafe, which contains about 80 or - 


82 per cent. of tin; and where the veflels are employed 
merely for meafures, a much le‘s proportion of tin may be 
allowed. But the common pewter of Paris was found to 
contain no more than about 25 or 30 per cent. of tin, and the 
remainder was lead. For the refults of the procefles ot 
Meflrs. Bayen and Charlard for afcertaining the nature and 
proportions of the feveral alloys ufed by the pewterers of 
Paris, we refer to Chaptal’s “ Elements of Chemiftry,”’ 
vol. ti. See Tin. 

Pewter has occafionally ferved for money. In the Phi- 
lofophical Tranfaétions, M. Putland informs us that king 
James II. turned all the pewter veflels, &c. of the Protet- 
tants in Ireland he could feize, into money; _half-crowns 
were fomewhat bigger than halfpence, and other pieces in 
Beaporten- 

e ordered it to be current in all payments: whence, 
our author obferves, people abfconded br fear of being 
paid their debts: he alfo mentions crown pieces of this 
metal, with this legend on the rim, melioris teffera fatt. 

PEYAUNNY, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in 
Oude ; 18 miles S. of Mahomdy. 

PEYERBACH, a town of Auftria; 7 miles W. of 
Efferding. 

PEYERI GLANDUL2, in Anatomy, the mucous glands 
of the fmall inteftine, fo named from Peyer of Schaffufen, 
who defcribed them in a work entitled “ Exercitatio Ana- 
tomico-Medica de glandulis inteftinorum,’’ 1677. Re- 
printed in the Bibliotheca of Mangetus. 

PEYERSON’s Point, in Geography, a cape on the N, 
coaft of Antigua, N. lat. 17° 18’. W. long. 61° 32. 

PEYJUREE, a town of Hindooltan, in the circar of 
Kitchwara; 14 miles §.S.W. of Ragoogur. 

PEYRAC, a town of France, in the department of the 
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Aude ; and chief place of a canton, in the diftri& of Car- 
caffonne. The place contains 1370, and the canton 13,109 
inhabitants, on a territory of 307: kiliometres, in 18 com- 
munes. ’ 

PEYREHORADE, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Landes, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftri& of Dax ; to miles S. of Dax. The place contains 
1986, and the canton 9949 inhabitants, on a territory of 
1724 kiliometres, in 13 communes. 

PEYRELAU, a town of France, in the department of 
the Aveyron, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri& 
of Milhau; 9 miles N.E. of Milhau. The place contains 
261, and the canton 3921 inhabitants, on a territory of 
255 kiliometres, in g communes. 

PEYRERE, Isaac ca, in Biography, a French writer, 
was born at Bourdeaux about the year 1594. He was 
educated a Proteftant, and at one time had an employment 
under M. de la Thuillerie, ambaffador from France to the 
court of Denmark. After this he obtained a poft in the 
eftablifhment of the prince of Conde. He was a hard 
{tudent, but thought to be very deficient in enquiry. He 
publithed 2 work in 1655, with the title of “ Przadamite, 
five Exercitatio fuper verfibus 12, 13, 14, cap. xv. Epift. 
Pauli ad Romanos,’’ in which he attempted to prove that 
it is the origin of the Jewifh nation, and not of the human 
race, which we find recorded in the book of Mofes, and 
that our globe was inhabited by many nations before Adam, 
whom he confidered as the father of the Jews, The book 
was, almoit as foon as it made its appearance, condemned 
to be burnt by the common executioner. Though the 
author had not fubfcribed his name to it, the fa&t was well 
known, and he was arrefted at Bruffels, and thrown into 
prifon. Through the interpofition of the prince of Conde 
he was fet at liberty. Smarting under this profecution he 
determined to run no more rifks on account of his herefy, and 
with this view he went to Rome to avow a change in his 
principles : herey in 1656, he abjured the Proteitant reli- 
gion, and alfo his treatife on the preadamites, and was, of 
courfe, favourably received by pope Alexander VII. His 
motives were always fufpeGted, as well by Catholics, whom 
he joined, as by the Proteftants whom he left. After his re- 
turn to Paris he was patronized by the prince ef Conde, 
who made him his librarian, which poft he kept till he en- 
tered the feminary of our Lady of the Virtues, where he 
died at the age of 82. He was author of another fingular 
treatife “ Concerning the Recall of the Jews,”? in which 
he endeavoured to maintain, that after their reftoration to 
the land of Canaan, they would be fubjeét not only to the 
{piritual authority of Jefus, but to the government of a 
temporal king, the grand inftrument of bringing about that 
event ; and he concluded that king to be the king of France. 
M. Peyrere was author alfo of two works entitled « An 
Account of Greenland ;”? and « An Account of Iceland.’? 
Bayle. Moreri. , 

PEYROLLES, in Geography, a town of France, in 
the department of the Mouths of the Rhone, and chief place 
of a canton, in the diftri of Aix; g miles N.E. of Aix. 
The place contains 1750, and the canton 6164 inhabitants, 
on a territory of 210 kiliometres, in 5 communes. This town 
is celebrated for its medicinal waters. 

PEYRUIS, atown of France, in the department of 
the Higher Alps; 15 miles S.W. of Digne. 

PEYSONNEL, Cuantes, in Biography, born at Mar- 
feilles in 1700, was fon of a phyfician in that city: he re- 
ceived the elementary parts of his education under the 
fathers of the Oratory in Marfeilles, and was fent to Paris 
for its completion. He returned to his native place juit 
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before the dreadful plague, fo well known in hiftory, to 
which calamity, his father, in fulfilling the duties of his 
office, fell a victim. ‘The young man was deftined for the 
practice of the law, and having ftudied at Aix, he was ad- 
mitted an advocate in the year 1723. He exercifed his 
profeffional talents with much credit at Marfeilles during 
fifteen years, at the fame time that he purfued, with avi- 
dity, his literary ftudies. He, together with his elder 
brother, was principally inftrumental in founding the Aca- 
demy of Belles Lettres in that city. After this he went 
out a fecretary to the French embafly at the Porte; and 
then accomparied the marquis de Villeneuve as_plenipoten- 
tiary to negociate the peace of Belgrade. He employed 
himfelf, while abroad, in compofing works on the com- 
merce of the Levant ; the embafly in which he engaged ; 
and the remains of antiquity which he obferved in his 
travels. In atour which he made to Nicomedia and Ni- 
cza, he obtained many medals, which he placed in the rich 
cabinet of M. Pellerin, and likewife fome curious marbles 
tranfmitted to the royal cabinet of antiquities, with their 
explanations. He was, in the year 1747, nominated to the 
confulfhip of Smyrna, and, in the next year, the Academy 
of Infcriptions ele€ted him a foreign affociate. He em- 
ployed perfons, at his own expence, to furvey the coun- 
tries of Leffer Afia, fouth of the Meander, and made fome 
journies thither for the fame purpofe, in order that he 
might throw light on thofe parts of the globe which, at 
that time, were little known to Europeans. Though lefs 
attached to natural hiftory than to antiquities, he communi- 
cated fome ufeful and interefting faéts to Duhamel for his 
Treatife on Treesand Shrubs. He died in the year 1757. 
As a commercial refident he was highly efteemed for his in- 
telligence and difintereftednefs, and fome papers, publifhed 
in the Memoirs of the Academy of Infcriptions, efpecially 
one “ On the Kings of the Bofphorus,’? exhibit abun- 
dant proofs of his learning and diligence of refearch. 

The eldeft fon of M. Peyfonnel was alfo a conful at fe- 
veral ports, and he made himfelf known by feveral hiftori- 
cal and political works: of thefe one of the moft important 
is entitled ‘ Obfervations Hiftoriques et Geographiques 
fur les Peuples Barbares qui ont habité les Bords du Da- 
nube, et du Pont Euxin; fuivies d’un Voyage fait a Mag- 
nefie, a Thyatire, a Sardes, &c. avec Figures.”” The tour 
in Afia Minor defcribed in this volume, is illuftrated with 
ancient monuments, infcriptions, and medals. Among his 
other literary performances are ‘‘ Obfervations on Baron de 
Tott’s Memoirs,” anda “ Treatife on the Commerce of 
the Black Sea.’”’? He died at the advanced age of 80, in 
the year 1790. Gen. Biog. 

PEYSTORF, in Geography, a town of Auftria; 12 
miles W.S.W. of Feldfburg. 

PE-YU, a fmall ifland near the coaft of China, in the 
Chinefe fea. N. lat. 30° 20. E. long. 120° 20'. 

PEZ, a town of Italy, in the department of the Adda 
and Oglio ; 20 miles N. of Breno. 

PEZA, a riyer of Ruffia, in the government of Archan- 
gel, which rifes in lake Varzefkoi, and runs into the Me- 
zen; 12 miles S.E. of Ofokol{koi. 

PEZENES, a town of France, in the department of 
the Herault, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri€t of 
Beziers. The town, which is large and commercial, con- 
tains 8070, and the canton 11,796 inhabitanst, on a terri- 
tory of 35 kiliometres, in four communes. N. lat. 43°27’. 
E. long. 3° 31/. 

PEZIZA, im Botany, fomewhat altered from the Greek 
mZixn, which is derived from xifx, the fole of the foot. Pliny 
fpeaks of Pezice asthe Greek appellation of fuch Fungi as 
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grow without any ftalk, or apparent root. Linneus has 
adopted the above word for a genus to which that charac- 
ter is, for the moft part, applicable. Linn. Gen. 568. 
Perf. Syn. 631. Mart. Mill. Dia. vy. 3. Hudf. 633. 
Juff. 4. Lamarck Mluitr. t. 886. (OGofpora; Hedw. 
Crypt. v. 2. 4. t. 3—10. Schreb. 770.)—Clafs and 
order, Cryptogamia Fungi. Nat. Ord. Fungi. 

Eff. Ch. Receptacle hemifpherical, concave, flightly 
tumid, lined with a fmooth coloured hymenium. Cafes im- 
bedded, inconfpicuous to the naked eye, each containing 
eight volatile feeds. 

The celebrated Perfoon, fo deep and {cientific in this na- 
tural order of plants, has juftly reftored the original genus 
of Peziza, only removing from it that of Cyathus, called by 
fome authors Nidularia, which belongs to a totally different 
tribe of Fungi, and of which Peziza lentifera of Linneus, 
Hudfon, &c. is the moft common fpecies. Cyathus has 
been omitted in its proper place by our predeceffor, and 
Nidularia being not received by writers in general, though® 
furely preferable as a name, we have pafled it over. Hed- 
wig determined to retain the appellation of Peziza for that 
genus, and therefore invented the word Oéofpora, alluding to 
the eight feeds in each cell, for our Peziza, inwhich Schre- 
ber has followed him ; but we rather follow Perfoon, who 
takes the lead in this order, and who is not wanting in au- 
thorities, among preceding authors, to fupport him. 

This writer detines one hundred and fifty-one fpecies of 
Peziza, difpofed in feven feftions, of each of which we 
fhall give an example or two. The refemblance between 
their fruétification and the fhields of a Lichen, is too ftriking 
to be overlooked ; there is indeed fcarcely a difference be- 
tween them; for the number of the minute feeds is too ob- 
fcure, and indeed too uncertain, a charaéter, to be reforted 


“to. Hedwig fays they are invariably eight in the genus 


before us ; but they appear to be often double, and their 
number is fo different in different Lichenes, that nothing is 
to be depended upon concerning it in that tribe. With re- 
gard to habit, the diftin€tion is more abfolute. A Lichen 
has a vegetating ftem, herb, or cruft, moftly of perennial 
duration, extending itfelf without end; a Peziza has but a 
fhort exiftence, perifhing as foon as it has perfected the one 
folitary fructification, which is the end of its creation. 
Hedwig moreover obferves, that a fibrous texture, highly 
bibulous in its nature, is interwoven with the feed-cafes of a 
Lichen ; while thofe of a Peziza are feparated, if at all, 
only by unconneéted vertical fibres. In a word, the one 
plant has the flefhy evanefcent nature of a Fungus, the 
other the permanent, revivefcent, and vegetative conftitution 
of an Alga. 

Section 1. Tremella-like ; more or le/s of a gelatinous fub- 
ftance. Fourteen fpecies. 

P. inguinans. Perf. n. 1. (P. nigra; Bulliard Fr. 
t. 460. f 1. P. polymorpha; Lightf. 1055. Tremella 
turbinata; Hudf. 563. Elvela; Scheff. Fung, t. 158. 
Octofpora elaftica; Hedw. Crypt. v. 2, t. 6, f. E.)— 
Gregarious, vifcid, {taining black ; at length conyex and 
obconical ; externally rugged, downy, and of a lighter 
brown. Not uncommon on the trunks of felled oak trees, 
efpecially in autumn and winter, or in a wet fummer, al- 
ways growing, as Perfoon remarks, in longitudinal rows. 
Its fubftance is leathery, but internally pulpy ; hard when 
dry ; its diameter an inch, more or lefs. hen touched, 
its di/é ftains the fingers with a black flimy moifture, In a 
dry itate, the fine velyet-like downinefs of the outfide is 
moft confpicuous, and affumes a much ae hue, 

P. farcoides, Perf. n. 5. (P. tremelloidea; Bull. Fr, 
t. 410. f. 1. Helvella farcoides ; Bolt. Fung. t. ror. f. 2. 
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Otofpora carnea ; Hedw. Crypt. v. 2. t. 7. f. B.)-—Cluf- 
tered, juicy ; deep flefh-coloured externally, with elevated 
veins ; difk purple, lobed at the margin. Frequent on rot- 
ten wood in autumn. Its fhape is tolerably regular, obco- 
nical, with a dilated lobed margin, and a deep hollow difk 
of a purple or vinous hue ; the outfide, or ftalk, pale, with 
branching elevated veins or plaits. Perfoon confounds with 
this the Tremella farcoides ot Withering, v. 4. 78. Engl. 
Bot. t. 2450, to which laft moft of his fynonyms refer. 
The fize of the prefent f{pecies is ufually lefs than half that 
of the foregoing ; fubftance more tender and gelatinous. 

SeGtion 2. Helvella-like ; larger, partaking of a flefby and 
membranous fubflance, brittle, externally rather powdery. 
Thirty-five fpecies. 

P. aurantia. Perf.n.21. (Peziza; Fi. Dan. t. 657. 
f.2. P. coccinea; Bull. Fr. t. 474. Sowerb. Fung. 
t. 78. Helvella coccinea; Bolt. Fung. t. too.) —Clui- 
tered, feflile, obliquely wavy; whitifh externally ; difk 
orange-fcarlet.—Common in autumn about the roots of de- 
cayed oaks, fometimes on gravel walks in gardens, after 
much wet, growing in clufters of various fizes. The plants 
are from half an inch to two or three inches in diameter, va- 
rioufly cup-shaped, without any /fem, often wavy, and ob- 
lique, or convoluted ; the di/é of an orange hue inclining to 
fcarlet, but paleft in wet weather; the outfide fomewhat 
glaucous, with a kind of bloom. Withering confounds 
this with P. coccinea, hereafter mentioned in the next fec- 
tion, and we believe Hudfon fell into the fame error. 

P. veficulofa. Perf. n.31. Sowerb. Fung. t. 4.—Cluf- 
tered, hemifpherical, rather contraéted at the margin 3 difk 
brown, feparating from the flightly downy, whitifh, outer 
coat.—Very common on expofed dunghills, according to 
Mr. Sowerby, who deteéted the effential character, confift- 
ing in a feparation, and hollow fpace, between the Aymenium 
and the receptacle or outer coat. Ina young ftate the fun- 

us is globular, white or cream-coloured, and _ rather 
a 3 as it expands, the mouth ftill remains for fome 
time much more contracted than the reft. The full-grown 
plant is two inches wide; the die of an umber brown. 
The above intelligent author feems to have erred m citing 
Bulliard’s t. 457. f. 1, unlefs that figure be very faulty and 
defective. Perfoon omits it. 

P. Sowerbaana, Perf. n. 34. (P. radiculata; Sowerb. 
Fung. t. 114.)—Cluftered ; externally white, downy, with 
along tapering root; difk concave, yellow.—Found by 
Mr. Ba peathy in Wantftead garden, Effex, in the autumn of 
1794 and 1795. No other botanift feems to have obferved 
this {pecies. It grows in clufters, apparently feflile, the 
long tapering root being concealed amongit earth and dead 
leaves. ‘The cup is above an inch wide, of a bright ochra- 
ceous yellow in the dif ; externally white, downy, reticu- 
lated with prominent veins. 

P. Acetabulum. Perf. n. 39. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1650. 
With. v. 4. 346. Sowerb. Fung. t. 59. Bull. Fr. t. 485. 
f. 4.—Solitary, hemifpherical, brown on both fides; with 
elevated, branching, pale, external veins, and a pale fluted 
ftalk. A rare fpecies, and one of the largeft; found in 
fandy hedge bottoms, or on very rotten wood in the fhade, 
in winter. Its furrowed ald, like that of an He/vella, 
fending up branching elevated veins over the lower half of 
the large thin cup, and the brittle, fmooth, waxy nature 
of the whole fungus, well mark this {pecies, which pre- 
ferves itg appearance and characters Scns well in 


Sefion 3- Moflly fmall. The outfide of the cup either 
Srifily, hairy, downy, or woolly. Thee ee penta 
P. hemifpharia- Perf. n. 51. (P. hifpida; Hudf. 
2 


635- With vy. 4. 354. Sowerb. Fung. t. 147. P. La- 
bellum; Bull. Fr. t. 204. Elvela; Scheff. t: 151.) — 
Cluftered, feffile, hemifpherical, clothed with cluftered 
brown hairs; dif glaucous-white—Found in autumn, 
after rains, growing amongit mofs on the ground, but not 
common. ‘This is among the larger fpecies of the prefent 
fe€tion, being fometimes an inch or more in diameter, 
though occafionally not bigger than a pea. The inflexed 
margin gives the whole fungus nearly an orbicular fhape, 
though fomewhat depreffed. The outfide is brown, with 
a tawny cait, and clothed with cluftered, fhort, prominent 
hairs ; the di/k concave, of a fingular pearly or glaucous 
white. 

P. feutellata. Peri. n. 58. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1651. Hudf. 
637. With. v. 4. 353. Sowerb. Fung. t. 24. Bull, 
Fr. t. 10. (Octofpora hirta; Hedw. Crypt. y. 2. 12. 
t. 3. f. B.)—Seffile, nearly flat, orange-red ; rough exter- 
nally with black f{preading briftles.—This pretty {pecies is 
not uncommon on wet rotten wood. It grows generally 
more or lefs difperfed, about the fize of a Thee Pie peas 
and is nearly hemifpherical at firft, fixed by a central, blah 
fibrous root. The beauty of the pale fcarlet diflk, whic 
becomes dually flattened, and the remarkable black 
brifties, which rife from the outfide and oyertop the mar- 
gin, cannot fail to ftrike the moft incurious obferver. If 
by the manner in which Withering cites Bolton and Sow- 
erby, the firft is meant to be preferred, nothing can be more © 


erroneous. His fuppofed varieties moreover include feveral 
moft diftin& plants. 
P. frercorea, Perf. n. 60. (P. fcutellata; Bolt. Fung, 


t. 108. f. 1. Otofpora feutellata ; Hedw. Crypt. v. 2. 10. 
t. 3. f. B.)—Seflile, concave, orange-coloured ; rough ex- 
ternally with fhort, nearly upright, brown briftles. -Com- 
mon upon the dung of horfes and cows, in low wet paf- 
tures. Moft authors confound this with the laft, from which 
it differs in its place of growth, fmaller fize, more concave 
and paler’dift, as well as in the fhortnefs, bluntnefs, and 
lighter hue, of the external briftles. 

P. coccinea. Perf. n. 67. Jacq. Auftr, v. 2. 40. t. 163. 
Bolt. Fung.t. 104. (P. epidendra; Bull. Fr. t. 467. f. 2. 
Sowerb. Fung. t. 13. P. cupularis ; Linn. Sp. Pl. 1651?) 
—Stalked ; turbinate or funnel-fhaped, white and downy 5 
difk concave, crimfon ; margin fomewhat crenatee— Found 
on rotten fticks, imbedded among dead leaves, early in the 
{fpring. This is one of the moft elegant of the whole or- 
der of Fungi, whether we confider its deligate downy out- 
fide, whofe pure white is partly tinged with a pale blufh, or 
the vivid deep crimfon of the difk, of both which Mr. Sow- 
erby’s inimitable figure alone gives any adequate idea, 
Jacquin’s is truly miferable. iP this be, as Perfoon be- 
lieves, the real cupularis of Linnzus, it is fingular that neither 
he nor Vaillant fhould have noticed the colour of the dik. 
Hudfon, Withering, and others have confounded the prefent, 
plant with the very different P. aurantia, fee our fecond 
feGtion. The /la/k is often an inch long, or more, and the 
diameter of the cup an inch and half. , 

P. virginea. Perfsn. 71. (P. nivea; Dickf. Crypt. 
fafc. 1. 21. Sowerb. Fung. t. 65. Fungoides, &c. ; 
Mich. Gen. t. 86. f. 15.) Cluttered: ftalked, hemifpheri- 
cal, white; externally downy.—Frequent on decaying 
plants, rotten ftumps, &c. growing fometimes in a pendu- 
lous or reverfed potture. The /falé is fearcely half a quar- 
ter of an inch in height, the cup about twice that diameter, 
Every part is white, and the outfide finely downy. 

Many other curious and minute fpecies clofe this fection. 

Section 4. Entirely /mooth, or at leaft not manifeflly downy, 
of a rather waxy texture, Moflly of a fall fze. ai kak 
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four fpecies ; twenty-four of which are {ftalked, the ret 
feffile. 

P. frma. Perf. n.87. (P. ochroleuca; Bolt. Fung. 
t. 105. f. 1. Sowerb. Fung. t. 115.)—Rather {cattered, 
leathery, pale brown, cup-fhaped ; at length dilated, wavy, 
and flattened. Stalk longer than the cup, “blackifh at the 
bafe.—Said to be not uncommon in the damp recefles of 
moilt woods, growing on dead fticks ; but it feems not to 
have been obferved out of England. The full-grown cup, 
when expanded nearly flat, is almoft an inch wide; its di/k 
of a pale reddifh-brown; the outfide and internal fubftance 
of a light yellowifh hue. Sta/é an inch high, rather flen- 
der, {welling upwards. The texture is leathery and elaf- 
tic, but by drying becomes hard, the whole plant fhrinking 
much. 

P. Tuba. Perf. n.g4. Bolt. Fung. t. 106. f. 1.— 
Stalked, entirely yellow, funnel-fhaped, deeply umbili- 
cated, with a flat entire border. Stalk thread-fhaped.— 
Found, by Mr. Bolton only, on rotten ftems of plants, in 
moilt places near rills of water, growing rather difperfed. 
Each plant is about three quarters of an inch high, of a 
bright pale yellow, “ like a trumpet in miniature,’’ with 
a flender, flightly curved, fa/k. The die a quarter of an 
inch broad. 

P. citrina. Perf. n. 106. Sibth. Oxon. 386. With. 
v. 4. 347. Sowerb. Fung. t. 151. (Odtofpora citrina ; 
Hedw. Crypt. v. 2. 28. t. 8. f. B.)—Crowded, entirely 
lemon-coloured, cup-fhaped, thick-edged. Stalk inverfely 
conical, the length of the cup. - Found by Hedwig, on 
rotten oak wood, in fhady places, in September. Dr. Sib- 
thorp met with the fame in Shotover plantations, in Ox- 
fordfhire. A pretty fpecies, growing in confiderable cluf- 
ters, and confpicuous for its bright uniform lemon hue, like 
Lichen vitellinus, Engl, Bot. t. 1792, but never tinged with 
green or olive. Its ufual diameter is a line, more or lefs, 
and height about the fame. Sometimes the cup is ob- 
{curely lobed or notched. Mr. Sowerby reprefents feveral 
fpeeimens without any ftalk, but we cannot conceive his 
plant to be materially different from Hedwig’s. 

P. lenticularis, Perf. n. 110, for which Bulliard t. 300. 
f. AC, and Sowerby’s P. aurea, t. 150, are quoted, the 
laft indeed with doubt, appears rather an obfcure fpecies. 
Though ranged among thofe with a feffile cup, it has ac- 
tually a fall ; fee Helvella aurea, Bolt. t. 98. f. 2, and 
Sowerby’s figure. The colour of the di/fR being a deeper 
more tawny yellow than the outfide, and the thin edge, feem 
bet to diftinguifh this from the laft. 

P. granulofa. Perf.n. 119. (P. granulata; Bull. Fr. 
t. 438. f. 3. P.fcabra; Fl. Dan. t. 655. f. 2.) —Sellile, 
cluftered, reddifh-orange, flattifh ; externally paler, granu- 
lated and rugged.—Perfoon mentions this as frequent in 
autumn upon cow-dung. It feems not to have been noticed 
in England, but may have been confounded with fome 
other. The rugged or granulated outfide is a remarkable 
charaéter. The di/é is of a bright but pale orange-red, a 
line broad, with an inflexed margin, which finally difap- 
pears, and the whole becomes nearly flat. 

P. confluens. Perf. n.120. Obf. Mycol. v. 2. 81. t. 5. 
$. 6, 7.—Seffile, confluent, fomewhat imbricated, orange- 
coloured, flattifh, conneéted by downy whitifh fibres. — 
Found on the ground, in dry burnt-up fpots, by Perfoon, 
the only author who mentions this fingular fpecies, which 
is among the fmalleft, though from its aggregate mode of 
growth yery confpicuous. The /eeds, flying off like fmoke, 
have been obferved by its difcoverer. 

SeGtion 5. More or le/s coriaceous, dry, cither fmooth or 


powdery, for the moft part feffile. Fifteen {pecies. 


‘{pecies, clofe this feGtion. 


P. patellaria. Peri. n. 131. (Lichen atratus; Hedi, 
Crypt. v. 2. 61. t. 21. f A. Ach. Prod. 62.)—Clutftered, 
quite feffile, flat, bordered, black, fomewhat coriaceous.— 
Not uncommon, according to the authors cited, upon dead 
branches of Lime and Onk, forming patches, more or lefs 
{cattered, and entirely black. The plants appear like the 
fhields of a Lichen, of the Acharian genus JLecidea, but 
totally deftitute of a cruft. Each is fixed by copious 
fibrous roots, and is about the diameter of a {mall pin’s 
head ; the difk very flightly elevated, the margin confider- 
ably thickened, and rather raifed above the difk. Hedwig, 
obferving the minute oblong feeds to be difcharged fepa- 
rately from their fibrous receptacle, without any appearance 
of the eight-feeded cells of a Pezizay referred this diminu- 
tive production to Lichen ; but he is generally fuppofed to 
have erred in this point. We have fought for the plant in 
vain in England, nor can we decide any thin concerning it, 
though mott inclined to the opinion of Beto in which 
Acharius now concurs. 

Several minute, and to us often obfcure and uncertain 
The laft of them is 

P. carpinea. Perf. ne 144.  Ehrh. Crypt. a. 1 30. 

Tubercularia fafciculata; Tode Fung. fafc. 1. 20. t. 4. 
- 32-)—Cluttered, ftalked, palifh, capitate, flightly flat- 
tened.— Found on the bark of Hornbeam, through the cu- 
ticle of which it protrudes in little denfe oblong clufters ; 
gelatinous, and of a flefh-colour, with a yellow tinge, when 
frefh ; brown and hard when dry. Each plant refembles 
a minute round-headed Agaric, with a thick fialk. The 
furface of the head, or dif, is faid to be covered. with pale 
yellow grains, thought to be the Jeeds.—In Ehrhart’s {pe- 
cimen thefe fuppofed fungi evidently {pring from the frefh 
internal bark, not from any decayed layer, which is fo con- 
trary to the nature of the whole natural order, that we 
greatly incline to rank this fpecies with Tremella, if not, 
to difcard it altogether as a mere exudation from the bark 
of the tree! 

Se&tion 6. Receptacle nearly membranous, dry, cup-fbaped, 
Sunk into the furface of wood, with a prominent border. Three 
f{pecies, which Perfoon feems to have inclined to. efta- 
blifh as a genus, by the name of Sviéis. 
fuffice. 

P. radiata. Perf. n. 146. 
Fung. t. 16, With. v. 4. 351. 
Linn, Sp. Pl. 1654. Patellaria excavata; Hoffm. Pl. 
Lich. t. 23. f. 3. Spherobolus rofaceus; Tode Fung, 
fafe. 1. 44. t. 7. f. §7, 58.)—Oval, immerfed, internally 
brown; border prominent, fpreading, {now-white.— Ox 
the bark of dead branches of trees. Found by Mr. Rel- 
han at Whitwell, Cambridgefhire. Very confpicuous in 
confequence of its white, lobed or notched, border. Tf 
Linneus and Tode be correét, this fpecies difcharges the 


One example will 


(P. marginata; Sowerb. 
Lycoperdon radiatum.s 


feedy elaftically, in the form of a ball ; confequently it can 
have no right to be efteemed a Peziza, but rank’ with 
the Lycoperdon Carpobolus, in a feparate genus. Hoff. 


mann, Sowerby, and Perfoon, have defcribed merely the 
empty receptacle. 

Section 7. Receptacle nearly membranous, elongated, blads 
der-like, hollow at the bafe. This, in fome books, forms the 
genus Solenia, Four f{pecies. 

P. ochracea. Perl. a. 149. (Solenia ochracea; Hoffm. 
Germ. vy. 2. t. 8. f 2.)—Rather crowded, flender-pear- 
fhaped, downy, yellow.— Found on the old barks of trees, 
in rows or cluiters, not much crowded, the plants not quite 
erect, very minute ; but vifible by their variegated hue of 
orange and yellow. Each is tubular, white within; the 
mouth much contraGed, 


Liv P. candida. 
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P. candida. Perf.on. 151. (Solenia candida; Hoffm. 
ibid. t. 8. f. 1.)—Very flender, cylindrical, fnow-white, 
with a revolute margin.— Found on rotten wood. It feems 
even more minute than the laft, from which it is very 
diftin&. 

Albertini and Schweiniz, in their learned Con/pe@us Fun- 


gorum Agri Nifkienfis, have figured and defcribed feveral 


{pecies of Peziza not in Perfoon, and have furnifhed valu- 
able remarks on fome of his minute or obfcure ones. They 
confirm the aceount of the fruit of P. radiata, n. 146, as 
being at firft gelatinous, then waxy, and finally intermixed 
with fibres. The fame acute obfervers have feen the 
P. carpinea, n. 144, twice; in April it had little convex 
clofed cups, and in O&tober a flat open difk. If there be 
no deception in this, we muft allow it to remain here. 
After all, great. obfcurity muit attend thefe diminutive 
produétions ; nor can fuch be put to the teft of difplay- 
ing their volatile feeds, in the form of {moke, from an orga- 
nized difk, which is the only true mark of a Peziza. 4 

PEZO de Rega, in Geography, a town of Portugal, in 
the province of Tras los Montes, a celebrated depot of 
Port wine ; 7 miles N.W. of Lamego. ' 

PEZOS, a town of Spain, in Afturia; 40 miles W. of 
Oviedo. 

PEZRON, Pact, in Biography, a learned French ab- 
bot, who flourifhed in the 17th and 18th centuries, was 
born at Hennebon, in Bretagne, in the year 1639. At the 
age of 22 he embraced the monattic life, and went to pur- 
fue his ftudies at the college of the Bernardins in Paris. 
He foon became diftinguifhed for his ardour in the purfuit 
of knowledge, as well profane as facred ; and his early profi- 
ciency fecured to him the refpeé and efteem of the abbot, 
who appointed him his fecretary, and procured for him the 
degree of bachelor of divinity from the faculty of Paris. 
Honours now flowed in upon him: in 1682 he received the 
degree of doétor, and in 1690 he was elected vicar-general 
of the reformed houfes belonging to his order in the ifle of 
France. In 1697, Lewis X1Vo in order that he might re- 
ward literary merit, beftowed on him the abbey de la Char- 
moye, which he retained till the year 1703, when he re- 
figned it, that he might devote his whole time to ftudy. 

he intenfenefs of his application ruined his health, and he 
died in 1706, in the 67th year of his age. His principal 
works are; 1. “ The Antiquity of Time, reftored and 
defended againft the Jews and the New Chronologifts :” 
in which he maintains the chronology of the Septuagint, 
in preference to that of the Hebrew text of the bible, 
which he fuppofes to have been corrupted by the Jews fince 
the deftruétion of Jerufalem : he alfo claims for the worlda 
much higher antiquity than is allowed by any other mo- 
dern chronologer. 2. “ An Attempt at a Literal and 
Hiitorical Commentary on the Prophets.’? 3. “ The 
Evangelical Hiftory confirmed by thote of the Jews and 
Romans,”’ in 2 vols. 12mo. 4. “ A Treatife concern- 
ing the Antiquity of the Nation and of the Language of the 
Celts, otherwife called Gauls,’”? &c. Moreri. 

PFAFF, in Geography, a mountain of Auitria, border- 
ing on Stiria. . 

PFAFFENBERG, a town of Bavaria ; 16 miles N. of 
Landfhut. 

PFAFFENDORYF, a town of Bavaria, in the bifhopric 
ot Bamberg ; five miles E. of Weifmain.—Alfo, a town of 
Bavaria, in the fame bithopric ; five miles S.E. of Lichten- 
fels.—Alfo, a town of the duchy of Wurzburg; fix miles 
N. of Ebern.—Alfo, a town of Pruiffia, in the palatinate of 
Culm ; 10 miles E.S.E. of Culm. 

PFAFFENHAUSEN, a town of Bavaria, in the 
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bifhopric of Augfburg, on the Mindel; 21 miles S.W. of 
Augiburg.—Alfo, a town of Bavaria; 13 miles N.N.W. 
of ail ut. 

PFAFFENHOFEN, a town of Bavaria, on the Ilm: 
14 miles $.S.E. of Ingolitadt. N. lat. 48° 25'. E. long. 
11° 28/.—Alfo, a town of Bavaria; 13 miles S.W. of 
Amberg.—Alfo, a town of France, in the department of 
the Lower Rhine ; nine miles W. of Haguenau. 

PFAFFENHOVEN, a town of Wurtemberg ; eight 
miles W. of Heilbronn. : 

PFAFFENREUT, a town of Germany, in the prin- 
cipality of Culmbach ; five miles 5.S.E. of Wonfiedel. 

PFAFFEYEY, a town of Switzerland, in the canton 
of Friburg ; 10 miles S.E. of Friburg. ; 

PFAFRODA, a town of Saxony, in the circle of 
Erzgebirg ; 76 miles from Freyberg. 

PFALDORF, a town of Bavaria, in the principality of 
Aichftatt ; fix miles N.E. of Aichitatt. ; 

PFALZEL, a town of France, in the department of 
the Sarre, and chief place of a canton, in the diftrié of 
Treves ; three miles N.E. of Treves. The place contains 
860, and the canton 8370 inhabitants, in 40 communes, 

PFANBERG, a town of the duchy of Stiria; 10 miles 
N. of Gratz. 

PFANHEIM, a town of the duchy of Wurzburg ; 
three miles E.N.E of Aut. 

PFANNER, Tostas, in Biography, fon of a counfellor 
of the count de Oetingen, was born at Augfburg in 1641- 
He itudied at Altdort, Gotha, and Jena, and acquired a 
profound knowledge of jurifprudence, philofophy; and other 
branches of learning. - After having been fucceffively go- 


vernor to feveral youn gentlemen, the duke of Saxe-Gotha 


made him fecretary of his archives, and employed him to 
inftruét his fons in hiftory and politics. In the year -1686 
he was nominated counfellor to all the Erneftine line. He 
was fo well verfed in public affairs, that he obtained the 
name of “ The living archives of the houfe of Saxony :’ 
he bore an eftimable charaéter, but had, through exceffive 
{tudy, contraéted a melancholy difpoiition. e died in 
the year 1717, at the age of 76. He was author of many 
eS written in the Latin language, of which the princi- 
pal are, ““ A Hiftory of the Peace of Weftphalia 37> “A 
Treatife on German Princes ;”? ‘ A Treatife on the Prin- 
ciple of Hiftorical Faith,’? &c. &c. Moreri. ' 
PFASKIRCHEN, in Geography, a town of Autftria ; 
five miles N.E. of Butzeinfoct 
PFEDDERSHEIM, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of Mont Tonnerre ; 24 miles N.N.W. of Spire. 
PFESSIKON, a town of Switzerland, in the canton of 
Zurich ; 10 miles E. of Zurich. 
PFETER, a town of Bavaria, on a {mall river of the 
fame name ; 14 miles E. of Ratifbon. f 
PFIN, a town of Switzerland, in the Valais; 12 miles 
E. of Sion. : wy 
PFLAU, a town of Tyrol; 16 miles W. of Bolzano. . 
PFORING, a town of Bavaria, encompafled with walls, 
on the Danube ; 14 miles E. of Ingolftadt. ‘ 
PFORTEN, a. town. of _Lulstias | 7a 
Guben. :a 
PFORZHEIM, a town of Baden, on the Entz, which 
here receives the Nagold aud Warm. It comprehends a 
fpecial fuperintendance, a grammar-fchool, and an or= 
pap tonle.s 8 miles S.S.E. of Durlach. N, lat. 48° 58! — 
E. long. 8° so’. loan 
PFRAME, a town of Auftria; 6 miles S.S.We of 
Marcheck. oe | 
PFREIMBDT, a town of Bavaria, in the nope 
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of Leuchtenberg, on the Nab; 15 miles S.W. of Leuch- 
tenberg. 

PFULLENDORE, a town of Baden, made imperial in 
1204, and continued fuch till the year 1802, when it was 
given among the indemnities to the margrave of Baden ; 14 
miles W.N.W. of Ravenfpurg. N. lat. 47° 52'. E. long. 

9° 18). 

_ PFUNT, a town of Tyrol; 15 miles W. of Bolzano. 

PFYN, atown of Switzerland, in the canton of Zurich, 
and capital of a bailiwick ; 7 miles W. of Conftance. 

PHACA, in Botany, 2 name borrowed by Linnzus 
from Diofcorides, whofe Qauxo:, neverthelefs, the Lentil £r- 
vum (or more properly Cicer) Lens, agrees no further with 
the Linnzan genus, than in being a papilionaceous and le- 
guminous plant.—Linn. Gen. 384. Schreb. 507. Willd. 
Sp. Pl. v. 3. 1251. Mart. Mill. Di&. v. 3. Ait. Hort. 
Kew. v. 4. 358. Sm. Prodr. Fl. Griec. Sibth. v. 2. 84. 
Juff. 358. Gertn.t.154. (Aftragaloides; Tourn. t. 223.) 
—Clafs and order, Diadelphia Decandria. Nat. Ord. Pa- 
pilionacee, Linn. Leguminofe, Jul. 

Gal. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, tubular, five-toothed. 
Cor. papilionaceous: ftandard obovate, ftraight, largelt ; 
wings oblong, obtufe, fhorter ; keel fhort, comprefled, ob- 
tufe. Stam. Filaments diadelphous, one fet of nine, the 
tenth folitary ; anthers roundifh, afcending. Pi/!. Germen 
oblong ; ityle awl-fhaped, afcending ; {tigma fimple. Peric. 
Legume oblong, inflated, half divided into two cells; the 
upper future depreffed towards the lower. Seeds feveral, 
kidney-fhaped. 

Ob/. The legume in fome is ftraight, but in others re- 
curved, infomuch that the point fometimes touches the bafe. 
As the partition of the legume of fome /ragali is not 
actually attached to the lower future, though brought very 
near to it, the clofe affinity between thefe two genera is 
evident. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx with five teeth; the two upper ones 
moft diftant. Legume divided half way into two cells, in- 
fated. 

1. Ph. detica. Hairy Baftard Vetch. Linn. Sp. Pl. 
1064. (Aitragalus primus, five beeticus; Cluf. Hitt. 
Y. 2. 233, 234. A. lufitanicus Clufii; Lob. Ic. v. 2. 78. 
Ger. Em. 1238.)—Hairy. Stemerect. Leaflets numer- 
ous, oval. Stipulas linear-lanceolate. Legume oblong, 
boat-fhaped, fomewhat depreffed.—Native of Portugal, 
Spain, and Greece. Dr. Sibthorp found it plentifully on 
mountams in the ifle of Cyprus. We have a fpecimen ga- 
thered by the late Dr. Brouffonet in Barbary. Clutfius 
faw it flowering in the end of January, in Spain. Though 
this noble plant ftands on the lift of our horticultural 
riches, it is only from having been cultivated here in Par- 
kinfon’s days. Some traveller would do well to reftore it 
tous. The root is perennial, fpindle-fhaped, very thick and 
ftrong. Stems herbaceous, ereét, about two feet high, as 
thick as the little finger, nearly fimple, leafy, flightly angu- 
lar, a little zigzag, reddifh, clothed, like every other part 
of the herbage, with fine, foft, hoary hairs. Leaves alter- 
nate, about fix inches long, pinnate, of nine pair, with an 
odd one, of ftalked, elliptical, uniform, entire leaflets, of a 
hoary or glaucous green. . Stipulas not quite an inch long, 
linear-lanceolate, almoft awl-fhaped, ereét, reddith. Flowers 
copious, large, and handfome, pure white, pendulous, in 
long, folitary, axillary, ftalked, upright clufers, about the 
Tength of the leaves. Legume near two inches long, 
itraight, cylindrical, lightly depreffed, channelled along the 
back, he modern Greeks know this plant by a name 
equivalent to Wild Lupine; the Portuguele callit Dog Lu- 
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pine. ‘I'he tafte of the leaves, and efpecially the feeds, is 
faid by Clufius to be acrid and burning. 

Whatever may become of Robinia veficaria, Jacq. Ic. 
Rar. t. 148, we cannot follow Willdenow in introducing it 
here. 

2. Ph. fal/ula. Salt Baftard-Vetch. Willd. n.3. Linn. 
Suppl. 336. Pallas Reife v. 3. append. n. 115. t. B, b.— 
Hoary. Stem ereét. Leaflets numerous, obovate ; f{mooth 
above, ftipulas oblong. Legume globofe, pendulous.— 
Gathered by Pallas in falt ground, about the lake Tare7, in 
Dauria.—This is, in all its dimenfions, fcarcely half the fize 
of the preceding, and diitinguifhed by being finely hoary in 
every part, (except the upper furface of the /eaves, which is 
glaucous, ) with fine, clofe-prefled, fhort pubefcence. The 

flowers are much fewer, not above, fix or eicht in each cluf- 

ter, and of a fine red. Legumes globofe, ftalked, pendulous. 
It flowers in its native country about the end of June, and 
has never been obferved in any other {pot than the above- 
mentioned. , 

3. Ph. alpina. Alpine Baftard Vetch. 
ed,1.755. Willd. n. 4... Jacq. Ic. Rar. t. 151. Villars 
Dauph. v. 3. 472. (Ph. leguminibus pendulis, femiovatis ; 
Gmel. Sib. y. 4. 35. t-. 14. Aftragalus n. 410; Hall. 
Hilt. v. 1. 475. Atragaloides alpina hirfuta ereéta, foliis 
vicie, floribus dilute luteis; Till. Pif. 19. t. 14. f. 2.)— 
Ereét, branched ; fomewhat hairy. Leaves of many pair 
of elliptic-lanceolate obtufe leaflets. Legumes half-ovate, 
acute. Stipulas linear-lanceolate.— Native of the moun- 
tains of Switzerland, France, Savoy, Auttria, and Siberia, 
from all which countries we have f{pecimens. The root is 
perennial, woody, very long and ftrong, fubdivided. Stems 
ereét, about two feet high, branched, leafy, more or lefs 
clothed with short, clofe-prefled, white hairs. Leaves al- 
ternate, two or three inches long, compofed of from ten to 
fourteen pair, with an odd one, of elliptic-oblong, or fome- 
what lanceolate, obtufe /eaflets, whofe medium length is half 
an inch, clothed, efpecially beneath, with fuch hairs as the 
ftem.  Stipulas nearly linear, broad at the bafe, from a 
quarter to half an inch long, fmooth on both fides, but 
fringed at the edges. Flowers yellow, in fhortifh, long- 
ftalked, axillary c/uffers, with linear, fringed braéteas. Par- 
tial footftalks Mhort, flightly drooping, clothed, as is the 
calyx in fome degree, with fhort black hairs. The germen 
is very denfely fo clothed, but the /egwmes become fmooth, 
and are ftalked, pendulous, fearcely an inch long, inflated, 
half-ovate, the back being nearly a ftraight le. Seeds 
ufually three or four. 

This being certainly the original PA. alpina of Linneus, 
that name is properly retained for it, though he fometimes 
confounded this and the following. 

4. Ph. frigida. Northern Baitard-Vetch. Linn. Syft. 
Nat. ed. 10. 1173. Fl. Lapp. ed. 2.227. Willd.n. 5. Jacq. 
Auftr. t. 166. (Ph. alpina; Linn. Sp. Pl. 1064. Fl. Suec. 
ed. 2. 256. Ait. n.2. Fl. Dan. t. 856. Aftragalus n. 402 ; 
Hall. Hift. v. 1. 176.)—Stem erect, unbranched, {mooth. 
Leaves of about five pair of ovate, flightly hairy, obtufe 
leaflets. Legumes oblong. Stipulas broad-ovate, reflexed.— 
Native of the alps of Lapland and Norway, as well as of the 
more lofty mountains of Auftria and Switzerland. Differs 
from the laft in being ufually of a more humble ftature, though 
in its feparate parts much larger. The above characters fuf- 
ficiently mark the effential diftin@iions. The /eaflets are an 
inch long, and nearly half as broad, fmooth above. Stipulas 
very large and broad, fringed, or hairy. Flowers cream- 
coloured, drooping. Legumes pendulous, fomewhat boat- 
fhaped, flightly hairy, narrower, and fearcely longer than 
the former. 
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The fem in our two Lapland {pecimens appears to have 
been two feet high, and the flowers are much more numerous 
than in-thofe from Auftria and Switzerland, whofe utmott 
height is ten or twelve inches. Hence the plants look very 
diferent, and that difference gave rife to the obfervation in 
the Fl. Lapponica ; but we fubmit to the opinion of thofe 
who confider them as oné and the fame. We agree moreover 
with Willdenow, that the Jeaves are incorrettly fhaped in 
Fil. Dan. Boe foes alfo are too yellow. Haller mifapplies 
Tilli’s t. 14. f. 2. to this {pecies. } 

5- Ph. auflralis. Cloven-winged Battard-Vetch. Linn. 
Mant. 103. Willd. n. 6. Ait.n. 3. Jacq. Mifc. v. 2. 43. 
t. 3. (Ph. Halleri; Villars Dauph. v. 3. 473. t-.41- Af- 
tragalus n. 403 5 Hall. Hitt. v. 1. 176. Aftragaloides alpina 
{upina glabra, foliis acutioribus ; Till. Pif. 19. t. 14. f 1.) 
—Stems decumbent, branched. Leaves of about eight pair 
of elliptic-lanceolate leaflets, {mooth above ; the odd one 
nearly feffile. Wings of the corolla cloven at the extremity. 
—Native of the alps of Switzerland, Dauphiny, and Auttria- 
The flems are feveral, more or lefs decumbent, branched, 
from three to twelve inches long, generally almoft entirely 
fmooth. Leaflets clothed beneath only with clofe-prefled 
minute hairs ; the terminal one ufually on the fame kind of 
fhort ftalk as the reft, without any elongation of the com- 
mon ftalk. Flowers white, with purple-tipped keel, their 
wings remarkable for being deeply cloven at the fummit. 
Legumes pendulous, oblong, {mooth, as is even the germen. 

6. Ph. Gerardi. Trailing Batard-Vetch. Villars Dauph. 
v. 3+ 474. (Phaca; Ger. Gallopr. 519?)—Stems decum- 
bent, branched. Leaves of about ten pair of elliptical 
leaflets, hairy on both fides. Wings of the corolla linear, 
entire. Germen hairy.—Native of the a of Dauphiny 
and Switzerland. This is certainly eflentially different from 
the laft, in its entire wings. The /lems, as well as both fides 
of the leaves, are hairy ; leaflets more elliptical, and rather 
more numerous ; the odd one attended by an elongation of 
the common ftalk. Flowers white ; their /lalks, calyx, and 
efpecially germen, clothed with black hairs. Wings certainly 
entire. Villars fays the /egume is a little hairy. 

A fpeeimen of Mr. Chamier’s plant, obtained from Kew 
garder in 1781, has the young /eaves very hairy on both fides, 
and the calyx alfo black, salir, and hairy. But its fmooth 
germen and cloyen wings prove it the true Ph. aufralis. We 
cannot decide pofitively concerning Gerard’s plant, as he un- 
luckily fays nothing about the wings. 

7. Ph. arenaria. Sand Baftard-Vetch. Willd. n. 7. 
Ait.n. 4. Pallas Reife v. 3. append. n. 116, t. C, c. f. 1, 
2.—Stems afcending, {mooth, nearly fimple. Leaves of 
about five pair of lanceolate {moothifh leaflets ; the odd one 
nearly fell, Legumes globular, ereét.—Native of fandy 


ground in Siberia, about the Uda, thea ape a The 
orm and pofition of the /egumes diftinguifh this from the 
two lait, to which it feems otherwife nearly akin. We 


have feen no fpecimen. 

8. Ph. Aalcacaba. Reticulated Bladder Baitard-Vetch. 
Willd. n. 8.—“ Stems procumbent. Leaves of about five 
pair of oblong, acute, hopry leaflets ; the odd one nearly 
feflile, Calyx inflated, ovate, reticulated, hairy.’’— Native 
of Galatia. Stems feveral, thort. Leaflets clothed on both 
fides with hagey hoary hairs. Cluffers axillary, ftalked, of 
from three to five yellow flowers. Calyx ovate, inflated, as 
big as a goofeberry, Like PA. incana hereafter defcribed, 
but eB with fmaller /eaflets, and larger calyx and 
bracteas. Willd. 

9. Ph, denfifolia. Crowded-leaved Baftard-Vetch.—Stem 
decumbent, branched, fmooth. Leaflets numerous, crowded, 
obovate, emarginate, villous beneath. Calyx woolly. Le- 


gume turgid, ovate, nearly fmooth.—Gathered by Mr. Men- 
zies in California. The habit and fize of this curious non- 
defcript {pecies fomewhat approach to the two firft, but the 
decumbent mode of growth ditinguithes it from them. The 
copious /eaves, about three inches long including their ftalk, 
and their crowded, emarginate, folded /eafets, confifting of 
from 16 to 20 pair, woolly underneath, are altogether pecu- 
liar. The flipulas are very broad, ovate, concave, fmooth 
except the pomt. F/ower-/falks axillary, thrice as long as 
the leaves, each bearing an oblong denfe cluffer, of reddith 
drooping flowers. The /egume is not unlike that of a Colutea, 
an inch and a half long, ovate, pointed, turgid, polifhed, 
with a few minute hairs near the point. : 

10. Ph. vefcaria. Smooth Bladder 
Linn. Mant. 103. Willd. n. 10. Vahl Symb. vy. I. 57. 
Schreb. Dec. 5. t. 3. (Attragaloides orientalis veficaria, 
foliis et fructibus glabris; Tourn. Cor. 27.)—Stem none. | 
Calyx of the fruit inflated, fmooth. Leaflets lanceolate, » 
nearly naked, acute.—Gathered by Tournefort in Armenia. 
Schreber fent a fpecimen to Linnzts. Root woody and 
perennial. Stem none. Leaves feveral, of numerous pairs 
of narrow acute /eaflets, quite {mooth above, but their under 
fide bears a few clofe-prefled hairs. Flower—ftalk folitary, 
radical, bearing an ereét lax clufler, or /pike, three or four 
inches long, of large handfome flowers, whofe tubular 
downy calyx, after flowering, becomes inflated, nearly glo- 
bofe, finely reticulated, quite fmooth, and tinged with 
purple. The /egume within is fmall and oblong. 

11. Ph. incana. Hoary Bladder Baftard-Vetch. Wahl 
Symb. v. 1. 57. Willd. n. 11. (Adtragalus anthylloides ;_ 
Lamarck Dict. v. 1. 320. Aftragaloides orientalis veficaria, 
foliis et fruétibus incanis ; Tourn. Cor. 27.)—Stem none. 
Calyx of the fruit inflated, villous. Leaflets ovate, filky, 
obtufe.—Gathered by Tournefort in Armenia, Habit of 
the laft. Leaves of about 20 pair of ovate, ‘obtufe, fome- 
times emarginate /eaflets, hoary on both fides with filky hairs. 
Stalks hoary, taller than the leaves. Flowers yellow. Calyx 
ovate, inflated, at length globofe, coloured, clothed with 
very foft down. An elegant fpecies, which we haye feen 
in Tournefort’s herbarium, evidently akin to the laf, but 
abundantly diftiné. ‘ 

In the Supplementum of Linnzus we find PA. Sibirica, chet 
frrata, microphylla and muricata, the three latter of which 
are in the Linnwan herbarium. The defcriptions of Pallas 
induced the younger Linnzus to refer thefe plants to Phaca; 
but Pallas himfelf afterwards removed them to Affragalus, 
where they ftand in the early part of Willdenow’s fifth 
fection, with others in the fame predicament ; Willd. Sp. 
Pl. v. 3. 1298—1301. ‘Their habit certainly accords with 
other Affragali. As to the charaéter of the legume, it muit 
be confeffed to be very obfcure and uncertain, in almoft 
every cafe, 

Ph. trifoliata, Linn. Mant. 270. Willd. n. 9, alone re- 
mains to be noticed. Of this a fpecimen from China is in 
the Linnean herbarium, nor could any perfon furely have 

ueffed at the plant without feeing the fpecimen. Its habit 
is that of a three-leaved Hedy/arum, but the inflated femi- 
orbicular /egumes eannot accord with that genus. Thefe 
ayliore however are defcribed on the fpecimen as unilocular, 
which they truly are ; fo that the plant has no more of the 
character than the habit of a PAaca, in which genus it can 
by no means remain. Having no flowers, we can determine 
nothing certain, but according to the Linnzan ideas of 
Glycine, it might be removed to that genus. In many points 
it accords with the new genus Fiemingia, Ait. Hort. Kew. 
Vs 4+ 349, but the feeds are four or five, inftead of being 

two only. Y 
The 


Baitard-Vetch. 
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Fhe fem is flender, branched, partly downy. Leaves 
ternate, very unequal in fize; /eaffets obovate, entire, an 
inch long at moit ; minutely hairy on both fides ; finely reti- 
culated with veins beneath. Foot/fa/ks fhort, hairy. Svi- 
pulas half-ovate, ribbed, chaffy, hairy, taper-pointed, de- 
ciduous. Clu/ler terminal, of about 20 flowers, in pairs, 
on downy glandular ftalks. Legumes half an inch long, 
tranfverfely veiny, nearly {mooth. 

PHACELIA, a genus of Juffieu’s, to which he applied 
this name, in allufion ‘to the cluftered {pikes, from ¢zx:#0:, 
a bundle; the figures of both fpecies neverthelefs have 
racemofe flowers. Jufl. Gen. 129. Michaux Boreal-Amer. 
v. i. 134.—Clafs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. 
Ord. Afperifolie, Linn. Borraginee, Jull. 

Juffieu gives the following charaé&ter.—* Calyx in five 
deep fegments. Corolla nearly bell-fhaped, five-cleft, with 
five furrows at the bafe internally, whofe membranous mar- 
gins embrace the bottom of the filaments. Stamens pro- 
minent. Style fhort. Stigmas two, long. Capfule of 
two cells, four feeds, and two valves each with a partition 
from its middle, and containing one feed in each half cell. 
The herb is downy ; with alternate pinnate leaves. Flowers 
turned one way, in upright, fafciculated, terminal fpikes. 
From an old fpecimer.”’—Michaux extraéts a part of the 
above character only, without any alteration or addition. 
His plate reprefents a very long capillary ftyle. 

1. Ph. pinnatifida. Mich. n. 1. t. 16.— Ere&. Leaves 
pinnatifid ; their fegments cut and lobed. Spikes moftly 
cloven, oblong, many-flowered. Corolla blue; its lobes 
with a nearby fiauple margin.’’—Native of the weftern woods 
of the Allegany and Kentucky mountains. The /fem is 
round, alternately branched. Leaves alternate, ftalked, 
deeply pinnatifid, or pinnate, with oppofite, pinnatifid or 
cut, fegments, apparently {mooth. Cluflers terminal, foli- 
tary, downy, of about feven flowers turned one way, on 
partial italks half an inch long. Fruit globofe, crowned 
with the permanent ityle. 

2. Ph. fmériata. Mich. n. 2. (Heliotropium pumilum 

Se nafturtii foliis, americanum; Pluk. Phyt. t. 245. 
- 5.)—* Procumbent, fomewhat afcending. Leaves pin- 
natifid; their fegments undivided. Spike fclitary, fhort. 
Corolla white ; its lobes fringed.”-—Native of lofty moun- 
tains in Carolina. 

Such is Michaux’s account. His latter fpecies however 
fhould feem, by the fynonym, to be no other than Ellifia 
Nyé&elea. The figure cited proves on examination to be 
the original from whence Morifon copied his fect. 11. t. 28. 
f. 3, which is certainly the Exxisra; fee that article. 
Probably therefore the Phacelia bipinnatifida may prove a 
new {pecies of E//jfia; for mott affuredly nothing is faid of 
it that gives any room to fuppofe it a diftin& genus. 

PHACOIDES, a word ufed by the ancient phyficians 
to exprefs any thing that in fize and fhape approached to a 
a Thus the cryitalline humour of the eye was fo 
called. 

PHACOPTISANA, amedicine often mentioned by the 
ancient writers as a nourifhing and ftrengthening thing: it 
was a ptifan with lentils. 

PHACO'SIS, from xn, @ lentil, a black {pot in the 
Te, refembling a lentil. 

HECASIA, in Antiquity, akind of fhoes. 

PHEDO, in Biography, a Greek philofopher, founder 
of the Exrac /chool, to which article we refer our readers 
for particulars relating to him. 

PHADRUS, well known for his fables, was a native 
of Thrace, and probably brought to Rome at an early age, 
in the condition ofa flave. He came into the fervice of the 
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emperor Auguftus, by whom he was enfranchifed, as dp- 
pears from the title prefixed to his work of « Augufti Li- 
bertus.” Of his life nothing more is known, except that 
in the reign of Tiberius he was a fufferer under the injuftice 
and tyranny of Sejanus, whom he furvived. It is probable 
he lived to an advanced age. He was author of five books of 
fables, compofed in Iambic yerfe. They are valuable for their 
precifion, purity, elegance, and fimplicity. The matter of 
thefe fables is generally borrowed from A®fop, but Phedrus 
intermixes ftories or hiftory-pieces of his own. ‘ This work 
appears to have been little known in his own time, for no ex- 
tant writer of antiquity alludes to it. This circumftance, 
together with the aflertion of Seneca, “that the Romans 
had not attempted Fables and A®fopean compofitions,”? 
might throw a fufpicion on the genuinenefs of the work, 
did not its ftyle and manner refer it to the beft age of 
Roman literature. It remained unknown to the moderns 
till 1595 or 1596, when Francis Pithou difcovered a copy 
in the library of St. Remi at Rheims, and fent it to his 
brother Peter, who publifhed it. Two manuicripts of 
Pheedrus are faid to exift, both of which are not only im- 
perfeé, but being tranfcribed from the fame copy very care- 
lefsly, they are full of errors; hence few ancient works 
have given more trouble and room for conjecture to critics. 
The beft editions of Phedrus are thofe of Burmann 4to. 
1727; Hoogftraten 4to. 1701; and. Barbou 12mo. Paris 
1754- 

PH ENIX, the name of an ancient mufical initrument, 
which, according to Mufonius, was ufed by the king of 
Thrace in the national feftivals: its invention is attributed 
by fome authors to the Pheenicians, probably from the 
analogy between the two names. 

PHANOGAMOUS Puants, in Botany, from $ave, 
to fhew, or make afparent, and yxyo:, marriage; a term in- 
vented, if we miftake not, by the German botanitts, for 
fuch vegetables as have the parts of the flower, or organs 
of impregnation, evident and intelligible, like the generality 
of plants. The term therefore is oppofed to Cryptogamous 
Plants. See CryPToGAMIA. 

PHENOMENON, or PHENOMENON, Gatsoueror, formed 
from Qasvo.24, [ appear, ftri¢tly an appearance.in phyfics, an 
extraordinary appearance in the heavens, or.on earth ;. either 
difcovered by obfervation of the celeftial bodies, or by 
phyfical experiments; and whofe caufe is not obvious. 
Such are meteors, comets, uncommon appearance of {tars 
and planets, earthquakes, &c. Such alfo are the effects of 
the magnet, phofphorus, &c. 

The phenomena of comets are inconfiftent not only with 
the folidity of the heavens, fuppofed in the Ptolemaic hy- 
pothefis, but equally with the plenitude of the heavens, 
afferted by the Cartefians. 


That hypothefis is beft which folves moft phenomena. 
Sir Ifaac Newton fhews, that all the phenomena of the hea- 
venly bodies follow from the attraction of gravity, which 
intercedes thofe bodies ; and almoft all the phenomena of the 
lefler bodies from the attraCtion and repulfion between their 
particles ; fo fimple is nature. 

PHENOMENON, Parallax of a. See PARALLAX. 

PH OPUS, in Ornithology, a fpecies of Scolopax ; which 
fee. 

PHAETHUSA, in Botany, fo called by Gertner, 
from @aw, to fbine, in allufion to the great fize of the plant, 
its very abundant yellow flowers, and confequently ftriking 
appearance. The name is borrowed from heathen mytho- 
logy ; the nymph who bore it having been one of the filters 
of Phaéton. Gaertn. v. 2. 425. t. 169. f. 3. soa 

illd. 
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. 2221. Mart. Mill. Did. v. 3. Lamarck 
Illuftr. t. 689.—Clafs and order, Polygamia fuperflua. Nat. 
Ord. Compofite “fee ftifolie, Linn. Corymbifera, Juff. 

Gartner founded this fuppofed new genus on the Siege/- 
beckia occidentalis of Linnzus, under the following effential 
charaGter. eft): 

Calyx nearly cylindrical, of many imbricated unequal 
leaves, recurved at their tips. Receptacle chaffy. Perfect 
florets feveral in the difk ; female one or two, ovate-oblong, 
cloven at the point, in the radius ; all fertile. Seeds hifpid, 
without feed-down. 

Michaux, finding that the plant in queftion had awns to 
the feed, referred it to Verbefina, and concluded the Phaé- 
thufa of Gertner to be fomething elfe. But it appears to 
us, from examining original fpecimens. of Linneus and 
Gronovius, which leave no doubt of what they intended, 
that Gertner’s plant is precifely their’s, and that either he 
has made a miftake, in overlooking the two very con- 
{picuous rough briftly awns which crown the germen and 
feed, or that fuch may occafionally be wanting. In either 
cafe his Phaéthufa cannot be maintained; for no perfon 
furely would infift on the {mall number of radiant florets. 
Michaux feems right in referring this plant to Verbefina, in 
which he is followed by Willdenow and Aiton, The 
younger Linneus judged it, by the feeds, to be a Coreopfis, 
but it wants feveral chara¢ters, as well as the habit, of that 
genus. See VERBESINA. ae 

PHAETON, in Ornithology, the Tropic bird, a genus of 
birds of the order Anferes. The generic character is, bill 
fharp-edged, ftraight, pointed, the gape of the mouth reach- 
ing beyond; noftrils sping} hind toe turned forwards. . Of 
this genus there are three {pecies ; they inhabit the South- 
fea, particularly between the tropics, and are often feen upon 
the backs of porpoifes. In all of them the bill is compreffed, 
and bent a little downwards, the lower mandible angulated. 
The feet have four toes, which are palmated. The tail is 
cuneiform, and diftinguifhed by the great length of the two 
intermediate feathers. 


Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 


Species. 


#ieuereus; common Tropic bird. White ; back, rump, 
and lefler wing-coverts ftreaked with white ; the two middle 
tail-feathers black at the bafe; bill red. It is about 34 
inches long, and is the fize of a wigeon. It flies very et 
and at a great diftance from land; feeds on young fharks, 
dolphins, and albicores. On land, where it is rarely feen, 
except in the ame feafon, it fits on trees, and builds on 
the ground, in woods. It is well known to moft of our 
navigators, to whom it generally announces their approach 
to the tropic, though this indication cannot be relied on as 
infallible, as the {pectes will wander to the latitude of 474°. 
There are two varieties ; 1. White ; band over the eyes, fca- 
pulars towards the extremity, band above the wings, and 
thafts of the tail-feathers at the origin, black; 2. Body pale 
and tawny. 

Me anoruyncuos ; Black-billed Tropic bird. Streaked 
black and white, beneath white ; bill black ; quill-feathers 
tipt with white, tail-feathers with black. It is found in 
Palmerfton and the Turtle iflands, and is nearly 20 inches 
Jong. ‘There is a fine black ftreak before and behind the 
eyes; the front is white. 

Puenicurus; Red-tailed Tropic bird. Rofy fieth-co- 
lour ; bill and two middle tail-feathers red. It is found in 
Mauritius ifland, is 34 inches long, of which the two middle 
tail-feathers meafure 21 inches ; it builds in hollows in the 
ground under trees, and lays two yellowifh-white eggs with 
rufoys fpots. 
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PHEUS, in Zoology, a {pecies of Mus ; which fee. 

PHAGEDNA, from ¢ayw, to eat, aterm in Surgery, 
applied to an ulcer, when it prefents an unhealthy appear- 
ance, and f{preads, as it were, by eating the parts away, 
common remedies not having the power of curing the 
difeafe. 

PHAGED/ENIC Mepicrxes, fuch as are ufed to eat 
off fungous or proud flefh. 

Puacepanic Ulcer. See PHaGep#NA, and ULcer. 

The Ephemerides of the academy of the Curiofi Nature 
relate, that phagedznic ulcers have been frequently cured 
only with fheep’s dung. 

Puacepanic Water, in Chemifiry, denotes a water made 
from quick-lime and fublimate ; {fo called from its efficacy in 
the cure of phagedenic ulcers. 

To prepare this water, they put two pounds of freth 
quick-lime in a large earthen pan, and pour upon it about 
ten pounds of rain-water ; thefe they let ftand together 
two days, ftirring them frequently: at laft leaving the 
lime to fettle well, they pour off the water by inclina- 
tion, filtrate it, and put it up in a glafs bottle, adding 
to it an ounce of corrofive fublimate in powder ; which, 
of white, becomes yellow, and finks to the bottsm of 
the veflel. The water, being fettled, is fit for ufe, in 
the cleanfing of wounds and ulcers, and to eat off fu- 
perfluous flefh, and efpecially in gangrenes ; im which 
cafe may be added to it a third or fourth part of fpirit 
of wine. by; tide 

PHAGESIA, Qeyneix, in Antiquity, a feftival in honour 
of Bacchus, celebrated during the Dionyfia. 

It was otherwife called phagefipofia, Oxynowrocsx 3 which 
names come from ¢uyeiy, to eat, and musix, to drink ; becaufe 
it was a time of good cheer. <¥ 

PHAGON, o¢afuy, a feftival of the fame nature with 
that called Phagefia. ’ 

PHAGRUS, or Pacrus, in Ichthyology. See Sparus. 

PHAGUS, in Botany, a name given by many authors 
to the efculus, or fweet and efculent oak, found in Greece 
and Dalmatia. ; 

PHAIUS, fo called by Loureiro, Cochinch. 529, from 
Qxio:, brown, is evidently, by his defcription, the beautiful 
Limodorum Tankervillie, cultivated in the gardens of China 
and Cochinchina, for the fake of its flowers, the upper fur- 
face of whofe petals is of a brown hue, very unufual in thofe 
parts of a flower. 

PHALACRA, a word ufed by Hippocrates to exprefs 
all the blunt inftruments ufed in furgery ; fuch as probes 
and others, with buttons at the ends. 

PHALACROCEPHALUS Inpicus, in Ichthyology, 
the name of an anadromous fifh of the Eaft Indies. Its 
neck and head appear naked and bald, as it were; it is all 
over of a greyifh-white in colour, and is variegated with red 
{pots about the mouth; the eyes are large and very pro- 
minent, and their irifes yellow ; its ufual fize is about a Foot 
and a half in length, and it lives part of its time in the fea, 
and part in rivers ; it is an extremely delicate tafted fifh, and 
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efteemed one of the fineft of that part of the world. It is ¥ 


called by the Dutch kaelkop. 

PHALACROCOROX, in Ornithology. See PELE- 
caANnus Carbo. 

PHALENA, the Moth, in Entomology, a genus’ of in- 
feéts of the order Lepidoptera, whofe generic charaéter is: 
Antenne fetaceous, and gradually tapering from the bafe 
to the tip; the tongue is fpiral; it has no jaws,‘ and the’ 
wings, when at reit, are generally deflected: the flightis 
no¢turnal. There are more than 1500 f{pecies, divided into 


fections, which are fubdivided into itill fmaller affortments. 
In 
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Yn our enumeration of the fpecies, we fhall wholly pafs 
over thofe which are the leaft interefting to fcientific read- 
ers. Moths fly abroad only in the evening, and during the 
night, and obtain their food from the neétar of flowers. 
The larva is active and quick in motion, moftly fmooth, 
more or lefs cylindrical, and it preys voracioufly on the 
leaves of plants. The pupa is torpid or quiefcent, more or 
lefs cylindrical, pointed at the tip or at both ends; and is 
generally inclofed in a follicle. The following are the di- 
vifions of the moth tribe, according to the Linnean fy{- 
tem, which we fhall follow. 

Bomsyx. Antenne filiform; two feelers, which are 
comprefled and reflected ; tongue fhort, membrana- 
ceous, obtufe, and bifid; the larva is fixteen-footed, 
often hairy ; the pupa is pointed at the tip. 

(a. Wings expanded. 


| b. reverfed. 

Subdivifions. c — deflected. 
d. —— incumbent. 

convolute. 


e. 

It fhould be obferved that Dr. Shaw and others have di- 
vided the feGtion Bombyx into two feétions, viz. Attaci; and 
Bombyces properly fo called. The reader will. therefore 
bear in mind that the Linnezan Bombyces include the At- 
taci of other naturalifts. 

GeromeTra. Antenne filiform; feelers cylindrical ; 
tongue projected, membranaceous, fetaceous, bifid ; 
the larva is from eight to ten-footed, fix of which 
are pectoral, two caudal, and fometimes two fub- 
caudal ; the pupa is pointed at the tip. 

a. Antenne pe¢tinate. 
Subdivifions, {i — fetaceous. 
c. Wings forked. 

Noctua. Antenne fetaceous; feelers compreffed, hairy, 
the tip cylindrical and naked; tongue projecting, 
horny, fetaceous, bifid; larva fixteen-footed; pupa 
pointed at the tip. 

a. Wings expanded. 

b. flat incumbent, thorax {mooth. 

Subuwviions. << ¢. ———————— “ crefted. 

d. deflected, thorax fmooth. 
e. : crefted. 

Hysrea. Antenne fetaceous; feelers projecting, com- 
preffed, dilated in the middle; the lip is projecting 
and acute. 

Hepratus. Antenne moniliform; feelers two, reflected, 
hairy, between which is the rudiment of a bifid 
tongue; the larva is fixteen-footed, feeding on the 
roots of plants; the pupa is folliculate, cylindrical, 
and pointed at the tip. 

Cossus. Antenne fhort, filiform; two feelers, very 
fhort, cylindrical, reflected. 

Pyratis. 
have likewife two feelers, which are equal and al- 
moft naked; they are cylindrical at the bafe, the 
middle is dilated into an oval, and fubulate at the 
tip; thetongue is projected, fetaceous, and bifid; 
the wings are very obtufe, and flightly curved at the 
exterior margin; the larva is Eaentacteds and 
rolling up the leaves to which it attaches itfelf. 

Tinga. Antenne fetaceous; four feelers, which are 
unequal ; the larva is found in houfes among linen 
and woollen cloths, and furniture, in which it eats 
holes, and to which it is very deftructive. 

Arucita. Antenne fetaceous; two feelers, that are 
divided as far as the middle; the inner divifion is 
very acute. 
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Antenne filiform; the infeés of this divifion - 


Preroruorus. Antenne fetaceous; two feelers, that 
are linear and naked ; the tongue is exferted, mem- 
branaceous, and bifid; the wings are fan-fhaped, 
divided down to the bafe, and generally fubdivided 
as far as the middle; the larva is fixteen-footed, 
ovate and hairy; the pupa is naked, and fubulate 
at the tip. 

The foregoing divifions, like thofe of the genus Papilio, 

are not ftri¢tly accurate, and therefore muift be regarded 
with a proper degree of allowance. 


Bombyx. 
a. Wings expanded. 
Species. 


Aras. This is the largeft and moft fplendid of the 
Phalene known: the fpecific character is ; wings falcate, 
varied with yellow, white, and ferrugineus, with a tranfpa- 
rent {pot on each ; that on the upper pair with a contiguous 
{maller one. The extent of the wings of this infe€&t meas 
fures between eight and nine inches ; the ground colour is a 
very fine deep orange-brown, and in the middle of each 
wing is a large fub-triangular tranfparent {pot or patch, 
refembling the appearance of a piece of Mufcovy tale; 
each of thefe tranfparent parts is fucceeded by a black 
border, and acrofs all the wings run lighter and darker bars, 
eXhibiting a very fine aflortment of varying fhades; the 
upper wings are flightly curved downwards at their tips, in 
a falcated manner, and the lower wings are edged with a 
border of black fpots, on a pale buff-coloured ground ; 
the antenne are widely peCtinated, with a quadruple feries 
of fibres, exhibiting a highly elegant appearance. This 
infeét is found in America and the Eaft Indies, and varies in 
fize and colours. The larva is verticillate, with hairy tubers 
cles, and it fpins a web of ftrong yellowith filk, that is 
difficult to be untwifted. 

Hesperus. Wings falcate, varied with white and yel- 
low, and ferruginous, with an ovate tranfparent {pot on 
each ; the lower ones are rounded. This is an American 
anfe@, as are the next two. 

Avrotus. Wings falcate, both furfaces alike, yellowith, 
with a whitifh band and tranfparent lunule on the difk. A 
f{pecimen is in the mufeum of Dr. Hunter. 

Crcropra. Wings grey, with a fulvous band; upper 
pair with a fub-hyaline ferruginous eye. 

Ir1us. Wings pale orange; upper pair with a tranfpa- 
rent {pot ; lower ones with a black eye, the pupil is tranf- 
parent. This and the next are Indian infeéts, and with 
many other fpecies of this genus, {pecimens are preferved in 
the mufeum of Mr. Francillon, 

SaturNnus. Wings grey, with a tranfparent {pot ; the 
lower ones have a black eye; the pupil being half clofed. 

Papuia. Wings falcate, both furfaces alike, yellow, 
with rufous ftreaks and a tranfparent eye. Found in many 
parts of Afia. 

Porypuemus. Wings falcate, yellowifh-grey, with a 
central, ocellate, tranfparent eye on each; that on the lower 
pair is large and blueifh. The larva of this infect is green, 
and the pupa yellowifh-brown, 

Dione. Wings yellow, with two ftreaks, the anterior 
of which is interrupted and of a flefh colour, with a tranf- 
parent eye, It inhabits Guinea, 

CyrHerEs. Wings grey; with cinereous ftreaks and 
atranfparent eye. Found at the Cape of Good Hope. 

Myuirra, Wings falcate, yellow, with a ferruginous 

M itreak 
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{treak and divided tranfparent eye. It is found in different 

s of India. 
ees: The wings of this {pecies are flightly fal- 
eate, edged with grey, the upper pair is marked with a 
black eye on each fide. The larva is of a green colour, 
dotted with black, with four red fpines. 

Eryturin&. Wings brownith, with, a waved pale 
itreak. The larva is yellowith, with black {piracles, and 
four black {pines on the collar, and two near the tail. 

ConspiciLLAtor. "The wings of this are falcate, the 
upper pair brown, with a paler figmoid ftreak ; the lower 
ones are black, with a large red eye. This is a native of 
Amboina ; a {pecimen is in the Britifh Mufeum. 

Janus. Upper wings variegated, with a black eye be- 
neath ; lower ones red, with a black eye. It is found in 
Surinam. We 

Cerruia. Wings rounded, brown, the tip cinereous, 
with white and brown waves. Found at Chufan. : 

Mrc#ra. Upper wings blue, fpotted with white ; 
lower ones white in the middle, the tip blue, with yellow 
waves. Found in North America. : 

Hirropamia. Wings flightly falcate, brown, with a 
paler margin, in which is an uninterrupted white ftreak on 
the upper pair. It inhabits Surinam. : 

Nicrirans. Wings brown, flefh-colour ; lower pair 
with a ferruginous eye, the pupil tranfparent. It inhabits 
Africa, as do the three following. : 

Semiramis. The wings of this fpecies have very long 
tails of various colours, with a tranfparent dot on each. 

Boreas. Wings tailed, cinereous, varied with brown ; 
upper pair with two, the lower ones with a fingle tranfpa- 
rent dot. 

Luna. Wings tailed, both furfaces alike, pea-green, 
with a tranf{parent lunule eye on each fide. This is a large 
and Getta beautiful infe& ; its colour is a moft elegant 
pea-green, with.a {mall yellowifh eye-fhaped fpot, with a 
tracert centre in the middle of each wing, and the 
lower wings are produced at the bottom into a long and 
broad tail, or continuation ; the ridge of the upper wings 
is broad, and of a fine purple-brown colour; the head and 
thorax are of a yellowifh-white, and the body milk-white. 

Epmetuea. Wings tailed, brownifh, with a white 
ftreak ; the lower ones have a fulvous eye on the difk. ‘This 
is a native of Guinea. 

Arcus. Wings tailed, of a pale ferruginous colour, 
with numerous tranfparent ocellar dots; the tail is very 
long. Found in Africa. 

gnestrA. Both furfaces of the wings alike, yellow, 
with two tranfparent {pots on the upper pair, and one on 
the lower. This and the next are natives of India. 

PeneLore. Wings yellowifh, fpeckled with brown ; 
they have a tranfparent central eye on each. 

Tyrruea. Wings grey, with white ftreaks, and a cen- 
tral black eye; the pupil is tranfparent. It inhabits the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

PerspicuA. Wings brown; upper pair with a fhort 
tranfparent band. A native of India. 

Armipa. Wings yellow, with violet fpecks, fpecks 
and ftreak behind. Found at Cayenne. 

Miritraris. Both furfaces of the wings alike ; yellow, 
with violet tip and {pots ; the upper pair is {potted out- 
wardly with white. Found in China, and other parts of 
Afia. 

CASTALIA. 
eye ; lower ones wit 
Holland. 

*Pavonta. Wings rounded, and clouded with grey, 


Wings rounded, white ; upper pair with an 
a brown dot. This inhabits New 


and barred with grey beneath ; each of them has a nidtitant 
femitranfparent eye. In fome books this is called the P. 
junonia; it is found in various parts of Europe ; it mea- 
fures nearly fix inches in extent of wings, and is varied by 
a moft beautiful affortment of colours, confifting of different 
fhades of deep and light grey, black,- brown, &c. ; on the 
middle of each wing is an eye-fhaped fpot, having the dif 
black, fhaded on one fide with blue ; furrounded with red- 
brown, and the whole included by a circle of black : laitly, 
all the wings are bordered by a deep edging of very pale 
brown, with a whiter line immediately adjoining to the 
darker part of the wing ; the antennz are finely pectinated 5 
the larva, which feeds on the apple, pear, &c. is not much 
lefs beautiful than the perfect infe& ; it is of a fine yellowifh- 
green colour, with each fegment of the body ornamented 
by arow of upright prominences of a bright blue colour, 
with black radiated edges, and furrounded by long black 
filaments, each of which terminates in a clavated tip. This 
larva, when ready for its change, envelops itfelf in an oval 
web, with a pointed extremity, and transforms itfelf into 
alarge fhort chryfalis, out of which, in due time, emer, 
the moth. This is finely figured in Dr. Shaw’s General 
Zoology, vol. vi. : 

AcneLous. Wings ferruginous; all of them with a 
white band, and the upper pair with a white dot. A native 
of America. 

ArcutatTa. Wings fcalloped, indented; the lower 
ones are truncated, and very obtufe. A native of Surinam, 
as is the next alfo. 

Liseria. Upper wings cinereous or reddifh, with dark 
{pots and ftreaks, lower ones fulvous, with a black eye. 

*Tau. Wings of a brick colour, adorned with an eye 
of a violet colour, having a white fpear-fhaped pupil. It is 
found in many parts of Europe, as well as in this country. 
It feeds on the birch. The larva is green, marked on the 
fides with oblique white ftreaks ; the back is covered with 
knots. The pupa is light brown and hairy. 

Jo. Wings yellow; upper pair with a black eye be- 
neath ; lower ones with one above ; the pupil is white. It 
is a native of America. 

Axas. Wings brown; lower ones cinereous, with a 
rufous eye. This and the next are natives of Surinam, 

Satmonea. Upper wings brown, with a black ftreak ; 
lower ones rufous, with a black eye, in which is a white 
lunule. 3 

Proserpina. Wings rounded, black, with a white 
band, in which is a fubocellar black fpot. A native of 


America. ‘ 


b. Wings rever/eil. 


Porutiro.iaA. Wings teftaceous, indented, with nume- 
rous brown lunules. It is a native of Europe, and found 
on the white poplar. 

*QuerciroLia. Wings indented, ferruginous ; mouth 
and fhanks black. This is found in our own country on 
gral the flow, the pear, apple, and willow trees. The 
arva is hairy, of a rufty colour, with a blue neck, and fur- 
nifhed with a flight tail. The pupa is brown, and marked 
with red bands. 

* [LIcIFOLIA. Wings half covered, ferrate, grey ; the 
hind margin is dotted with white. 

PromuLa. Wings flightly indented, brown, immaculate ; 
abdomen chefnut-brown. It inhabits Java. 

CassanprA. Wings ferruginous, with darker ftreaks ; 
thorax chefnut-brown on the fore part. 

Carensis. Wings pale red; upper pair with two 

I flexuous 


PHALZANA. 


flexuous ftreaks, the pofterior of which is joined to a black 
ene. It inhabits Africa. 

OrtenTaLis. Wings teftaceous, with three ferruginous 
ftreaks, beneath a fingle one. This is an Eaft Indian infe@. 


Atuco. Wings brown, cinereous at the tip. It in- 
habits the Cape oF Good Hope. 

AUSTRALASLE. Wings orange-red ; lower ones beneath 
ferruginous at the bafe. This is a native of New Holland. 

Quapricincra. Wings chefnut-brown, with four pale 
ftreaks. It inhabits the Eaft Indies. 

*Facr. Wings reddifh-cinereous, with two linear, 


flexuous, yellow bands. 

*Triroii. Wings ferruginous; upper pair with a 
pale ftreak and white dot ; the lower ones are immaculate. 

* Quercus. Wings dark. brown, with a yellow band ; 
the upper pair with a. central white dot. This is figured 
and deferibed by Mr. Donovan. 

Stigma. Wings teftaceous, fpeckled with brown, and 
with a central fnowy dot. Found in America. 

Lusca. Wings ferruginous ; upper pair with a black 
{pot in the middle. A native of Coromandel. 

*Prunr. Wings indented, yellow, with two brown 
ftreaks, and a white dot. This is found on the plum. The 
larva is f{mooth, and of an afh-colour ; it is marked with 
blue lines, and furnifhed with tufts of hair on the neck, and 
along the fides ; the hind legs are ftretched out at a diftance 
from one another. The pupa is black on the fore part of 
the body, and of a light brown behind. 

AMPHIMONE. Wings entire, pale afh, with a black 
ftreak ; the upper pair with a fulvous dot in the middle. 
It is a native of Terra del Fuego. 

* PoTATORIA. Wings flightly indented, yellow-brown, 
with an oblique fulvous line, and two white dots, in the 
upper pair. The larvais tailed, crefted, hairy, dark brown, 
ipeckled with white ; the pupa is folliculate, dark brown ; 
the eggs are oblong, and of a lead colour, with a green ring 
at each end, and a dot in the middle. 

OccuLaTIssIMA. Wings white, with numerous black 
ocellar dots. This and the next two are natives of 
America. 

Puncratissmma. Wings and body fnowy, dotted with 
white ; thorax with a black lunule on each fide. 

Piruecium. Wings clouded with brown, 
{pot on the difk, acute-angled at the bafe. 

Hiziscr. Both furfaces of the wings alike, yellow, 
with two brown ftreaks on the upper, and one on the lower 
pair. A native of India. 

Cynora. Wings yellow, with two brown ftreaks, and 
three connected brown rings on the upper pair. Found in 
Surinam. 

OpeERcuLARIS. 
difk brown, with numerous whitifh lines. 
next are natives of America. 

PYXIDEFERA. Wings yellow ; the dif with numerous 
brown and black flexuous patches. 

* Pint. Wings grey, {peckled with brown, with a fer- 
ruginous band and bafe, and triangular white dot. This is 
figured and defcribed by Mr. Donovan. 


a palmate 


Wings yellow ; the anterior margin and 
This and the 


Vettepa. Wings black, with white nerves ; the margin 
with four white ftreaks, 
*Domerr. Wings brown; upper pair with a yellow 


dot, band, and hind margin. 

* VERSICOLORA. Upper wings grey, varied with brown 
and tranfyerfe black and white lines; the lower ones are 
ferruginous. 

* Rus. Wings fawn-coloured, marked with two 
whitifh ftreaks on their upper furface. It is found on the 


bramble and willow. The larva is hairy, black on the 
under fide, and of a ‘rufty colour, marked with black rings 
on the upper fide. When young, it is covered with a veil 


- of black filk. The pupa is blackifh, marked with three 


yellow rings, and enclofed in a covering of filk, 

Lanicera. Wings black, with two whitith ftreaks, 
and a {nowy lunule in the middle. 

* VINULA. Wings grey, with blackifh waves and ftreaks ; 
thorax and abdomen grey, {potted with brown. This is 2 
remarkably elegant infeét, without any gaiety of colour, 
being a middle-fized white moth, variegated with numerous 
{mall black ftreaks and {pecks ; the thorax and abdomen are 
extremely downy, and the body is marked with tranfverfe 
black bars. The larva of this moth is far more brilliant in 
its appearance than the image or complete infe& ; it is of 
confiderable fize, meafuring above two inches in length, and 
is of a moft beautiful green, with the back of a dull purple, 
freckled with very numerous deeper ftreaks in a longitudinal 
direction ; the purple part of the back is feparated from 
the green on the fides by a pair of milk-white ftripes, which, 
commencing from the head, run upwards to the top of the 
back, that part being elevated confiderably above the reft 
into. a pointed procefs; and from thence are continued 
along the fides to the tail ; the face is flat, and fubtriangular, 
yellowifh, furrounded, firit by a black, and then by a red 
border ; and it is diltinguifhed by two deep black eyes or 
{pots on each fide the upper part: from the tail, which is 
extended into two long, roughened, fharp-pointed, tebular 
proceffes, proceed, on the leat irritation, two long, red, 
flexible tentacula, the infe& feeming to exert them as if for 
the purpofe of terrifying its difturbers ; lifting up the 
fore-part of the body, at the fame time, in a menacing at- 
titude, and prefenting a highly grotefque appearance. This 
creature poffefles the power of {uddenly ejecting from its 
mouth, to a confiderable diftance, an acrimonious reddifh 
fluid, which it ufes as a farther defence, and which 
produces confiderable irritation, if it happen to be thrown 
into the eyes of the fpeGtator. It is principally feen on | 
willows and poplars, and when the time of its change 
comes, it defcends to the lower part of the tree, and en- 
velops itfelf in a glutinous cafe, prepared by moiftening with 
its faliva the woody fibres of the tree, and covering itfelf 
with them, attaching the edges very clofely to the bark, and 
in this ftate it remains fecure throughout the whole winter, 
it being too clofe to be affeéted by the froft, and too ftrong 
to be fuccefsfully attacked by birds. The chryfalis is thick, 
fhort, and black, and in the month of May or June, accord- 
ing to the warmth of the feafon, gives birth to the moth, 
which, immediately on emerging from the upper part of the 
chryfalis, difcharges a quantity of fluid fufficient to foften 
effectually the walls of its prifon, and effe& a ready efcape. 

*Lanestris. Wings of a rufty colour, marked with 
a white ftreak ; the upper wings are white at the bafe, and 
marked with a white dot. It is a native of this and other 
countries of Europe, and found on the lime-tree, the floe, 
and the willow. It produces eggs covered with afh. 
coloured wool. The larva is hairy and black. It is gre- 
garious, and lives in habitations which it forms for it elf, 
compofed of many cells ; going out in queft of food, it 
returns through parallel holes. The pupa is of a fulphur 
colour. 

Rusicunpa. Upper wings rofy, with a broad yellow 
band. It is a native of Virginia. 

* Poputi. Brown, the fore part pale ; wings brownifh, 
with a flexuous whitifh ftreak, and contiguoys , fmaller 


one, 
M 2 CATAxX. 


PHALZENA, 


Catax. Wings ferruginous, uniform, with a white dot. 
Native of Europe. 

Everia. Wings yellow, with a white dot, and paler at 
the tip. It inhabits Germany. 

*Processionea. Wings cinereous-brown, with a fingle 
darker ftreak on the female, and two on the male. he 
larva is gregarious and hairy ; and the fkin, which it cafts 
off, is faid to produce inflammation, if touched. 

Pirnyocampa. Wings grey, with three darker ftreaks ; 
the lower ones are pale, with a brown dot near the tail. It 
is found in Auftria, and fo is the next. 

Vania. Wings brown, with waved paler ftreaks. 

Mori; Silk-worm. Wings pale, with three obfolete 
brown ftreaks. This is by far the molt important of all the 
moths. It is a native of China or Perfia, and was intro- 
duced into Europe by Juftinian. It varies a little in fize 
and colour, the wings being fometimes yellowith, and fome- 
times whitifh. ‘The larva is furnifhed with a tail, is naked, 
and whitifh. The pupa is light brown, enclofed in a thick 
filky covering, from which filk is manufa€tured. The firft 
perfon who unravelled the cocoons of the filk-worm, and 
manufa¢tured them into filk, was Pamphilia, a woman of 
Coos, the daughter of Latona. See Sirk and SILK- 
Worm. 

Tricotor. Upper wings {fnowy, with a fearlet rib, and 
a ftreak of black dots; the lower ones are fcarlet ; thorax 
fnowy, with red dots. It is a native of Cayenne. 

FerruGinea. Wings ferruginous, immaculate. 
native of Italy. 

*Neustria. Wings pale buff-colour, with two ferru- 
ginous {treaks, and only one beneath. 

*Castrensis. Wings dufky, with two paler bands. 

Americana. Wings whitifh, with patches of brown. 
A native of North America. 

Franconia. Wings hyaline, whitifh, with a pale 
fireak and black border. It is a native of Auftria, as is 
the next. 

Taraxact. Wings pale, both furfaces alike; upper 
pair with a brown dot in the middle ; the body is fulvous. 

Inicis. Wings dull grey, with a white band, in which 
is a waved grey fet. It is found in the oak, in divers 
parts of France. 

Maui. Wings cinereous, with a finuate darker band, in 
which is a black dot. A native of Germany. 

Hieracu. Wings entire, footy black. It is found in 
fome parts of Europe, onthe Delphinium hieracium. The 
larva is hairy, black, with a red dorfal line, and fecretes 
itfelf within a follicle, which it makes of dry leaves and 
ftraws. 

APIFORMIS. 


It isa 


Wings footy black; body covered with 


ferruginous hairs. It is a fmall infeé&t, and found in 
Italy. 
c. Wings deflected. 
Lagopus. 


Wings yellowifh, with brown fpecks and 
two ftreaks; the fore hee are projecting, and very hairy. 
It is a native of China. 
ImperAtoRIA. Wings yellow, fpotted with brown, all 
of them with a fubocellar ferruginous fpot. It is a native 
of India. 
Senatonia. Wings brown, teftaceous, with a brown 
ftreak ; the upper pair with a central fnowy dot. This and 
the next are natives of America. 5 
Pe.tucipa. Wings brown, teftaceous, with a purple 
euter margin ; upper pair with a central fhowy dot. 
CRASSICORNIS. Wings cinereous, with brown {pecks 


and waved ftreaks. It is a large infe&, and a native of | 
India. 

Hyrurxor. Wings blue; upper pair fpotted with yel- 
low. This and the next are natives of Amboina. 

Cyane. Wings black, with hyaline fpots; lower ones 
with fulvous lunules. 

ReGauis. Wings grey-brown, with fulvous veins and 
yellow fpots. It inhabits North America. 

*Dispar. Upper wings of the male brown, with black 
flexuous bands; of the female whitifh, with tranfverfe 
flexuous brown lines. The larva is hairy, with white lines 
and blue fpots on the fore part, and red ones behind. When 
handled, it caufes an unpleafant itching on the fkin. The 
pupa is folliculate, with four black dots. 

Lantanzx. Wings fnowy, with three or four ftreaks 
of conneéted brown rings. It is a native of America. 

Amasis. Wings whitifh, with black ftreaks; lower 
ones yellow, {potted with black; the abdomen is black, 
with red belts. It inhabits Surinam. 

*PupipenpA. Wings cinereous, with three waved 
brown ftreaks. 

*FasceLttina. Wings cinereous, with black fpecks 
and two fulvous ftreaks. 

LeucopH#A. Wings brown, upper pair with a broad 
whitifh ftreak, a black line at the bafe, and a white dot 
at the hind angle. ‘This and the next are natives of Ame- 
rica. 

LeucosticMA. Wings grey, upper pair with black 
ftreaks and lines, and a w Fea tittle at the hind angle. The 
female is apterous. 

* BucepHaALa. Wings grey, with two double brown 
flexuous ftreaks, and a large yellow {pot at the tip. 

Hetors. Wings clouded; lower ones pale chefnut ; 
abdomen chefnut-brown, annulate with white. A native of 
America. 

Otracina. Wings flightly tailed, 
two white f{pots, the anterior pupillate, 
Found in Germany. 

Ca@ruLocePHALA. Wings brown, marbled with blueifh, 
and a double irregular whitifh fpot. 

ARGENTINA. The wings of this {pecies are toothed on 
the back, grey, with two filvery fpots, the anterior heart- 
fhaped. Native of Germany. 

Decora. Upper wings variegated with red, yellow, 
and black ; the lower ones red, edged with black. It in- 
habits the Cape of Good Hope. 

Cetsia. Wings above green, with a finuate indented 
glaucous band. A native of Sweden. 

Dione. Wings white, ftriate, und dotted with black; 
beneath there is a purple margin. A native of North 
America. y 

*Ziczac. Wings toothed on the back, clouded brown 
and reddifh-white, with a large clouded ocellar {pot at the 
tip; the antenne are fcaly. Larva folitary, naked, pale 
rofy, with white lateral lines, and two gibbofities on the 
back ; the tail is red; pupa folliculate, dark brown. 

Tritopuys. Wings toothed on the back, clouded with 
brown; in the middle is a ferruginous lunule, furrounded 
with white. It is found in feveral parts of Auttria. 

ELEGANS. Wings glaucous, with two black ftreaks and 
{pot in the middle, in the latter of which is a ferruginous 
lunule. It is found at the Cape of Good Hope. 

CAMELUS. Wings yellowifh, with two red ftreaks, and 
a line in the middle. It is a native of India. 

Dicr®a. Wings appearing as if parched with a whitifh 
{tripe ; the lower ones whitifh. : 


Groma. The wings of this fpecies are flightly indented, 


n-brown, with 
e hind one larger. 


PHALANA. 


ey-white, with a marginal black band, in which is a white 

ie Found at Hamburg. : 

Dromeparius. Upper wings toothed on the back, 
clouded, with a yellowifh patch at the bafe, and near the 
tail. 

AnGnina. Upper wings clouded, with tranfverfe pale 
ftreak and bafe, the tip with two black dots in a fubocellar 

_ whitifh fpot. This and the three next inhabit America. 

Concinna. Upper wings clouded, with a blackifh patch 
at the bafe and angles, marginal ftreaks and dots on the 
difk. 

Unicornis. Upper wings clouded with green and 
brown, the tip yellowifh, with a blackifh patch on the difk, 
and marginal dots and ftreaks. ; 

Avrora. Upper wings yellow, the bafe and margin 
f{peckled with red. 

*Coryii. Wings glaucous, with a ferruginous band, 
in which is a black dot, annulate with white; thorax varie- 


gated. 

Nuva. Upper wings naked, hyaline; lower ones 
cinereous, with a marginal naked fpot. It is found in 
India. 

Morio. Wings black, hyaline ; abdomen villous, black ; 


_ the fegments are edged with yellow. It is found in different 
parts of Europe, on the Lolium perenne. 

Rupes. Wings hyaline, pale reddifh, with a pale dot 
in the middle. Found in Auttria. 

Arpu#A. Wings ferruginous, with a white dot in the 
middle, and punctured brown itreak. It inhabits New 
Holland. 

*Monacua. Wings white, waved with black, marked 
with blood coloured rings between the fegments of the ab- 
domen. It is found on the bramble, the willow, the apple, 
the oak, and different {pecies of the pine. 

Frava. Wings deep yellow, with three black dots at 


the tip. It is found in India. 

Lurea. Wings deep yellow, immaculate. A native of 
New Holland. 

Epnieuicea. Wings yellow, with a common brown 


dorfal ftreak. Found in the South American iflands. 

*CortuLA. Wings glaucous, with white ftreaks, and 
a teftaceous immaculate {pot at the tip. 

Reciusa. Wings grey, with whitifh ftreaks; the tip 
with a ferruginous fpot, in which is a marginal white dot. 
it is found in Germany. ° 

Ancuoreta. Wings grey, with white ftreaks, the tip 
with a brown ferruginous {pot, in which is a waved white 
ftreak. A native of Auftria. 

* Anastomosis. Wings grey, with three whitifh lines, 
which nearly meet below, the tip is marked with a reddifh 
{pot. 

Cippus. Found 
in’ Surinam. : 

ReFLexa. Wings varied with cinereous and brown ; 
the feelers are reflected, and as long as the thorax. It is 
found in the South American iflands. 

* Paxrina. Wings toothed, whitifh, with black veins ; 
feelers proje&ting, feathered. 

* Trepipa. Wings one-toothed on the back, with an 
ocellar dot in the middle, and macular brown ftreaks behind. 

QueErNA. Wings grey, with three black ftreaks con- 
nected to as many white ones. Thisisanative of Autftria. 

* Capuzina. Wings indented, ferruginous, witha re- 
fle&ted tooth on the back. 

*Cameina. Wings indented, ferruginous, with two 
ennai yellow lines ; they have all a {mall tooth on the 

ack. 


Wings brown, with three green fpots. 


* Autica. Upper wings grey, dotted with yellow; 
lower ones fulvous, {potted with black. 

Hetrvoia. Wings pale orange, with regular cinereous 
fpots, anda ftreak behind. 


Unpata. Wings cinereous, with two brown bands, 
including a few cinereous ftreaks. It is a native of Ger- 
many. 


AgRIA. Wings {fnowy, with black dots ; thofe near the 
rib are larger ; the legs are annulate. It inhabits Carolina. 

* ErmINEA. Wings white, with fcattered black dots ; 
the abdomen is marked with five rows of black dots. The 
thighs of this infeét are covered with ferruginous wool. 

* LupricirerpA. Wings pale orange, with black dots, 
generally placed in an oblique tranfverfe row. 

* Menpica. Wings of the male brown, obfcure; of the 
female white, pellucid, both dotted with black. 

*PapyratiaA. Wings fnowy, with black dots at the tip ; 
the abdomen has five rows of black dots. 

ApvenA. Wings brown, with white coftal dots; the 
lower ones black, with a fulvous fpot in the middle, in 
which is a black dot. This is a native of Spain. 

Rutiza. Wings pale yellow, with a ferruginous hind 
margin. It inhabits Siam. 

Lactirera. Wings black, yellow at the angle of the 
ee abdomen above yellow, with a dorfal line of black 

ots. 

* Leporina. Wings white, with branched black dots ; 
abdomen immaculate. 

Lora. Wings cinereous, with a black dot on the difk, 
and a purplifh broken ftreak behind. 

Srricosa. Wings brown, with yellow ftreaks ; lower 
ones black, with an angular fubmarginal yellow ftreak. It 
inhabits Lapland. 

Lara. Upper wings fhowy, with a broad black band ; 
the antenne are fimple. It isa native of Sweden. 

CommunimacuLa. Wings pale flefh-colour, with a 
common dorfal brown fpot. Found in the fouthern parts 
of Europe. 

* CompressA. Wings compreffed, fnowy, with a common 
brown {pot ; grey in the middle, with a white lunule. 

Mizuauseri. Wings hoary, with two dorfal brown 
{pots ; antenne fetaceous. It is a native of Drefden. 


Spreta. Wings varied with flefh colour and yellow, and 
white ftigmata. It is a native of Germany. 
Liyeus. Wings black ; upper pair fulvous at the tip, 


lower ones at the bafe. This is found at Surinam. 
Uxmi. Upper wings grey, ftriate, with white at the tip. 
This inhabits Germany, and is found on the elm. 


Becca. Wings white, withablack rib. Found at Su- 
rinam. 

OxzsoteTa. Wings yellowifh, with a darker fpot in 
the middle and obfolete ftreak behind. It inhabits South 
America. 

Lepipa. Wings brown, upper pair with a broad green 
bafe. This is a native of Tranquebar. 


Wings brown; upper pair with a green 


EqQuesTRIs. 
It inhabits 


band in the middle ; the lower ones yellowifh. 

India. 
GRATA. 

margin brown. 
V. NIGRUM. 


Wings fnowy, the ribs at the bafé and hind 
This is found in Georgia, in America. 
The wings of this infeét are white, marked 
witha black v. It is found in divers parts of Germany. 

* CHRYSORRHZA. Wings {nowy ; tail bearded, ferru- 
ginous. It inhabits this and other countries of Europe. 
‘The larva of this infe@ is gregarious, hairy, blackifh, with 
two red lines down the back ; the eggs are covered with a 


thick fulvous wool. 
AURIFLUA. 


PHALENA. 


Avniriua. Wings white, upper pair with a brown rib 
beneath; the tail is bearded with yellow. 

Bicotora. Wings white, with a large yellow fpot 
marked with black. It inhabits Saxony. 

*Sazicis. Wings white; legs black, annulate with 
white. The larva is very beautiful, being hairy, with white 
dots down the back, on the fides of which are red dots. 

Cassinta. Wings grey, with abbreviated {cattered black 
lines. Native of Auttria. 

CentroLenea. Wings clouded with cinereous and 
brown, with a central white line edged with a black one. It 
is a native of Auttria. 

Trssettanis. Yellowifh; wings abbreviated, with nu- 
merous teflellate deeper bands on the upper pair. This is an 
American infec. 

*Crareci. Wings rounded, dark cinereous, with a 
darker band ; tail bearded. 

Ermanus. Body and wings fnowy ; abdomen with ful- 
’ vous rings. It is a native of Surinam. 

Tiptatis. Wings {nowy ; fore-fhanks yellowifh, dotted 
with black. It inhabits New Holland. 

Niriputa. Wings fhowy ; upper pair with two coftal, 
fhining, glaucous fpots, and a marginal band of the fame 
colour. It is found in Coromandel. 

Innocua. Wings white; upper pair with four abbre- 

’ viated black ftreaks, the hind margin is yellow. It inhabits 
South America. 

Jmmara. Wings white; abdomen and fore thighs red 
above. This inhabits the American iflands. 

Rerpanpa. Wings pale, with three white ftreaks, and a 
pale ferruginous hind margin. This and the next inhabit 
the South American iflands. 

Exicua. Wings yellowifh, with ferruginous bands. 

Prumicera. Wings fubferruginous, with a yellowith 
ftreak ; antenne of the male pectinate. Found in Auttria. 

Oxsorera. Wings whitifh, with a ferruginous rib ; the 
feelers are ferruginovs. Itis found in New Holland. Sir 
Jofeph Banks has a fpecimen of this infect, and alfo of the 
next. 

Corones. Upper wings cinereous ; the lower ones are 
fhowy. It inhabits New Holland. 

Festiva. Wings yellowifh, {potted with blue at the 
bafe, and dotted with black at the tip. It is found in 
America. 

Dryas. Wings brown; abdomen fulvous, with black 
dots ; the tail is black. It inhabits Surinam. 

Ramosa. Wings yellow, with black branched lines and 
marginal dots. It is found in Italy. 

* Russuta. Wings yellow, witha red mar in and brown 
{pot ; the dntennz are red. This is defcribed and figured 
by Mr, Donovan, and fo is the next. 

*Jacopm@a. Wings brown, with a red line and two 
dots; the lower ones are red, edged with black. 

*Grammica. Wings yellow ; the upperones are of a 
deeper, {triate with black ; the lower ones are marked with a 
black terminal band. 

PennatuLa. Wings cinereous on the outer part and 
chefnut-brown within, a paler ftripe dividing the colours. 
It is a native of the Eaft Indies, as is the next. 

Lixgota. Wings white; upper pair with a black line ; 
lower ones with a black dot on the difk. 

“Purpurea. Upper wings yellow, dotted with brown; 
Jower ones red, fpotted with black. 

* PLANTAGINIS. Wings black, with yellow rivulets ; 
Jower ones yellow, with black margin and {pots. 

Virrata, Wings black, with three abbreviated white 
fillets. ‘This is a native of America, 


Lucusris. Wings yellow, with black rivulets and dots; 
lower ones brown. 4 

HeviopHita. Wings varied with brown and cinereous ¥ 
lower ones fnowy, edged with black. This is found in 
Lapland. 

Partuentas. Upper wings brown, with greyith fpeckled 
bars ; lower ones orange, with a triangular black {pot at the 
inner margin and {mall line. This is an European infeé&. 

*Marronuta. Upper wings brown, {potted with yel- 
low ; lower ones yellow, with black bands. 

*Viriica. Wings black, with eight cream-coloured 
fpots ; the lower ones are fulyous, {potted with black, 

Hese. Wings black, with white bands; lower ones red; 
{potted with black, It inhabits Europe. 

Taraquinius. Wings cinereous, with a black {pot in 
the middle, in which is a branched line. Found at Surinam, 
as is the next. 

Tarquinia. Upper wings black, with a hooked white 
lige between two white ftreaks. ey 

*Casa; or Great Tyger Moth. Upper wings whitifh, 
with irregular blackifh {pots ; lower ones orange, {potted 
with black. This fpecies is one of the larger Englifh moths. 
The larva is of a deep brown, with white {pecks ; extremely 
hairy, and feeds on plants. It changes into a chryfalis in 
June, and the fly appears in July. 

Pupica. Wings white ; upper pair {potted with brown ; 
lower ones immaculate. It inhabits the fouth of France. 

Casta. Wings black, with two indented white bands ; 
the lower ones are red, with marginal brown fpots. It in- 
habits Germany. 

Macutosa. Wings fpotted with black ; upper pair 
brown; lower ones red. It is anative of France. 

Virco. Wings black, with reddifh rivulets ; lower ones. 
red, dotted with black. It is a native of America. 

Puyxiina. Wings black, with reddifh rivulets ; lower 
ones red, {potted with black, and a marginal black line. 
A native of America, as are the five that follow. 

PracentiA. Wings black, with three white fpots ; 
lower ones red, with black fpots and margin. 

IsaserLa. Wings dotted with black; upper pair ful- 
vous, lower ones rofy. 

Ecuo. Wings fnowy, with black marginal nerves on 
each fide, the back is {potted with yellow and black. 

Menete. Wings black, with white {pots ; lower ones 
purple, with a black central {pot and margin. 

Dertorata. Wings white, {potted with black ; lower 
ones beneath black, with white bands. 

Hyauina. Wings hyaline, cinereous; tail black, bearded. 
It inhabits Italy. 

Axsirrons. Wings grey; upper pair with a marginal 
angular {nowy ftreak, furrounded with black fpecks. This 
and the three following are natives of America. 

Ministra. Wings ferruginous; upper pair with five 
tranfverfe brown lines on the difk and margin. 

Gisposa. Wings teftaceous; the upper pair are marked 
with a double santresis yellowifh ftreak, and intermediate. 
double white dot. :' 

AnGuLosa, Wings grey; the upper pair have black 
Sexuges lines and blotches, and a projecting tooth on the 
back. 


d. Wings recumbent. 


Crototarras. Upper wings purple, with ocellar black . 
{pots ; lower ones red, {potted with black. This and the 
two next are natives of India. 

Ricryi. Wings dufky, with numerous fubocellar brown _ 

{pots 5 


- 


if 
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fpots; the lower ones are red, {potted with black. It is 
found on the ricinus. 

SanGuinoLenTA. Wings fnowy ; upper pair with a 
fanguineous rib, lower ones with black fpots. 

Purtra. Wings brown ; thorax dotted with black ; 
tail and legs red. It inhabits Guinea. 

Serva. Wings grey, mixed with cinereous and brown: 
the abdomen is red aboye 

Hera. Wings greenifh-black, with yellow rivulets ; the 
lower ones are reddifh, with three black {pots. 

*DominuLta. Wings glofly-black, withewhite and red- 
difh fpots; the lower ones are of a dull red, with black 
fpots. A native of Europe. 

CrepuLa. Wings and body black, dotted with white. 
Native of America. 

Lecrrix. Wings black, with blue, yellow, and white 
{pots ; the lower ones are red, {potted with white. Found 
in China. - 

*Furcuta. Thorax variegated; wings grey, the bafe 
and tip white, dotted with black. A native of Europe, 

Coton. Wings grey-brown, with two black diftant dots. 
Found in Germany. 

Poruteti. Wings fhining-grey, witha ftreak of black 
dots behind. Found on the Populus tremula, in divers parts 
of Germany. 

* Antiqua. Upper wings dull ferruginous, clouded with 
brown, a white lunule at the pofterior angle; the female is 
nearly apterous. 

* GonostiGMA. Wings brown, with two oppofite white 
{pots ; female apterous. 

ParapoxA. Wings varied with cinereous and brown, 
marked with a whitifh central {pot ; the lower ones are 
black ; the female is apterous. 

Zona. Wings black, with white bands; the abdomen 
is black, with the edges of its fegments red ; the female is 
apterous. A native of Germany. 

Pyzoris. Wings yellow, with fix bands of black 
dots ; lower ones dotted with black. Found in New 
Holland. 

PutcHeLtta. Wings white; the upper pair is dotted 
with black and red ; and the lower ones are tipt with black. 
Found in the Eaft. 

Grisea. The wings of this fpecies are cinereous, waved 
with brown; and the lower ones are white. Found at 
Cayenne. 

PrivernA. Upper wings brown, with a yellow band; 
the lower ones are fulvous, edged with black. It inhabits 
Surinam. 

FRANCISCA. 
rupted white fillet ; the lower ones hyaline. 
Coromandel. 

Jesuita. The wings of this fpecies are black, with a 
fulvous ftreak. It isa native of India. 

AneuLaTa. Wings angular, teftaceous, with black 
fpecks, and two obfolete cinereous ftreaks. It inhabits 
India. 

- VicreLta. Wings cinereous hyaline; the antenne are 
brown. The body of this infe€&t is covered with wool. 
The female depofits her eggs while in the pupa ftate, and 
never becomes a perfeét infec. 

Vestira. Wings black, immaculate ; abdomen beneath 
downy, white. Found in Germany. 

Muscetta. The wings of this are of a dull hyaline 
colour; the body is black. It inhabits Auftria. 

PrcTINELLA. Wings cinereous hyaline; the upper pair 
are marked with obfolete darker ftreaks. This and the next 
are natives of Auttria. 


Upper wings flefh-colour, with an inter- 
It inhabits 


BomBe.ia. Wings cinereous, {peckled with brown. 

Munna. Wings cinereous hyaline, with a brown dot 
and bard. Found on lichens in various parts of Europe. 

IxpiANA. Wings hyaline, with a yellow border dotted 
with black. It is a native of India. 

AwnnuLAtTA. Wings black, with fnowy fpots. 
fhanks are annulate with white. 

* GRAMINIS. 
dot. 

Poruraris. The wings of this are brown, with white 
veins; the lower ones are whitifh. Found in Rufha and 
Germany. 

Furmryea. The wings are indented, and variegated 
with grey and brown; the thorax is white on the fore 
part, with a black itreak. It is found on the Achillea 
millefolium. 

Guorios&. The wings of this fpecies are black, varie- 
gated with red and yellow; the lower ones are brown, 
edged with yellow. It is a native of India. 

Crint. Wings black, fubferruginous before the margin ; 
the lower ones are white. 

*Rosra. The wings of this infect are rofy, with three 
brown ftreaks, the fecond is waved, the third at the tip is 
compofed of dots. The larva of this infeét is fhort and 
very hairy, with grey tufts; the head is orange; the pupa 
is inclofed in a thick follicle. 

* RusricoLtiis. Black, with a red collar; the abdomen 
is yellow. 

Furicinosa. Wings red-brown, with a double black 
dot ; the abdomen is red, and it is black on the back. The 
larva of this infe&t is hairy and ferruginous, with black 
head and fore-legs ; it wanders over the i in winter, and 
is faid to prognoiticate a cold fummer, and {carcity where it 
appears in confiderable numbers. 

Bixorara. Wings cinereous, with two black dots 
between two brown waved ftreaks. It is middle-fized, and 
inhabits Sweden. 


The 
It isa native of Germany. 
Wings grey, with a whitifh line and 


Crisrum. Upper wings white, tranfverfely dotted with 
black ; the tail is yellowifh. Found in the northern parts 
of Europe. 

Oxscura. Both furfaces of the wings alike, brown, 


with: three hyaline dots on the upper pair; the abdomen is 
yellow, with a black line. It is found on the Lichen parie- 
tinus, in Germany. : 

Puncrata. In this alfo both furfaces are alike; the 
upper pair is brown, dotted with white ; the lower ones are 
tipt with brown. It is an Italian infect. 


e. Wings convolute. 


Wings yellow, with fix bands of black dots; 
It is a native of 


BELLA. 
the lower ones are red, tipt with black. 
North America. 

Ornartrix. Wings whitifh, the margin red dotted with 
black ; the lower ones are varied with white and black. 
Found in various parts of America. 

Unser. Wings black; front and abdomen fulvous. It 
inhabits Surinam. 


Hisrrio. Wings fulvous, with numerous white {pots 
furrounded with blue. It inhabits the South American 
iflands. 


GEOMETRA. 


We fhall in this and the following fe€tions mention only 
thofe that are natives of this country, in order to fhorten 
the article as much as poflible, except in thofe in which 
there are not a fufficient number of Englifh to illuftrate the 
feétions. 

a. Ane 
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a. Antenne peAinate. 


*Lacrearia. Wings angular, fnowy, immaculate ; 
aatenne bipeétinate, fetaceous at the tip. Very tender 
and pellucid. 

*Nivearia. Wings fubangular, white, with a brown 
hind margin; the under furfaces of the upper pair are 
brown, the lower ones are marked with a central black 
dot. 

*Vernaria. Wings angular, greenifh, with two white 
flexuous ftreaks ; the antennz are fetaceous at the tip. 

*Patartoria. Wings angular, whitifh, with two full 
white flexuous ftreaks; the antennz are fetaceous at the 
tip. 

7 Puncraria. Wings angular, cinereous, with a ferru- 

inous ftreak and row of black dots. The larva of this 
ee is cinereous, with lateral yellow {pots and marked 
with red ; the pupa is bound to a leaf, above it is of a pale 
fiefh-colour, and beneath it is yellowith. 

*Amaronta. The wings of this are angular, and bufl- 
coloured fpeckled with brown, with a ftraight purple line 
and obfolete flexuous brown one on each. The larva is 
green, with yellow belts above, and red ones beneath. 

*Pennaria. Wings flightly indented, reddifh, with 
two brown {ftreaks, and a white dot at the tip. 

*UsrurariA. Wings flightly indented, ochraceous, 
with three brown ftreaks, and {pot at the bafe and tip. 

*Bmenraria. Wings jagged, grey, with a deeper 
coloured band, in the middle of which is an ocellar dot. 

*FarcaTarta. Wings falcate, glaucous; the upper 
pair is marked with a grey band and waves, in the band is 
a brown dot. 

*SamsucarraA. Wings tailed, angular, yellowifh, with 
two darker ftreaks ; the Dies ones with two reddifh dots 
at the tip. i 

*Lacertinarta. Wings toothed, yellowifh, with two 
brown lines and a dot between them; the lower ones are 
whitifh and immaculate. 

* Auraria. Wings angular, toothed, fpeckled with 
brown, and crofled with two brown f{pecks. 

*SyrincarrA. Wings angular, indented, grey, with 
flefh-colour fhades, and two brown ftreaks on the upper 
pair meeting at the tip. 

*Lunaria. Wings jagged, reddifh-brown; all with a 
white ocellate dot; the upper pair is marked with an in- 
curved brown ftreak. 

*DenrariA. Wings angular and indented, above pale, 
with ferruginous ftreaks ; beneath it is ferruginous, with a 
darker lunule. 

*Dorapranta. Wings angular, yellow, with a ferru- 
ginous ftreak; the angle of the tail is violet. 

Superaria. Wings yellowifh, deeply indented; the 
upper pair is marked with a brown ferrugimous patch, and 
two black ftreaks ; the lower ones with a brown ferrugi- 
nous band and fingle ftreak. 

Papitionaria. Wings indented, green, with a flexu- 
ous white ftreak, and contiguous fmaller one. The larva 
is green, with ten incurved rufous prickles on the back; 
the pupa is green varied with yellow. 

*Prunaria. Wings flightly indented, yellow-orange, 
fpeckled with brown ; the upper pair with a brown file, 
Bo larva is ferruginous, with two {pines before and be- 

ind. 

*Pinrarta. Wings fpotted with yellow, beneath 
clouded with two brown bands. 

*Liveraria. Wings ferruginous, with a black border ; 
lower ones beneath black ftreaked with white. 
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Avomarra. All the wings yellowifh, with ~brown 
ftreaks and {pecks. 

*Prosapiaria. Wings yellowith, with brown fpecks, 
and three brown ftreaks, the laft of which is compofed of 
{pots. 

* PuSARIA. 
itreaks. 

*DevoriariA. Wings grey, fpeckled with brown, 
white in the middle, with a brown dot. 

*Hirtaria. Wings hairy, grey, with three black 
ftreaks, the hinder ones approximate ; antennz black. 

*VesperrARiA. Wings yellowifh, with two brown 
ftreaks, the firft angular, the pofterior one feparating the 
darker border. 

*Wauria. Wings cinereous; upper pair with four 
fhort irregular bands, the middle one refembling the letter L. 

*Ditaria. Wings green, with ferruginous marginal 
{pots. 

YY ViripariA. Wings rounded, green, with whitifh 
ftreaks and a marginal black dot. 

*Putveraria. All the wings powdered with tefta- 
ceous, with a broad ferruginous band. 

*Fasciania. In this {pecies the wings are reddith, with 
a broad ferruginous band edged with white. 

* Diversaria. Upper wings reddifh, lower ones whitifh ; 
the margin of all dotted with black. 

*Beruvaria. All the wings white, fpeckled, and 
waved with black; the thorax is marked with a black band; 
the antennz are fetaceous at the tip. 

*ProproMARIA. Wings white, {peckled with blaek; . 
with two broad dark ferruginous bands. 

*PLumBariA. Wings plumbeous, with three brown 
ftreaks and a dot in the middle. 

*PurpurariA. Wings yellow; the upper pair witha 
purple margin and two bands. 


Wings fnowy, with three obfolete brown 


b. Antenna fetaceous. 


*Farcata. Wings falcate, fulvous, with two brown 
dots between two yellow ftreaks. 

*Dusitata. Wings indented, waved with brown, 
grey and black; the nerves are dotted with white. 

*Dinipiata. Wings indented, yellow before, and 
brown behind. 

* VIRIDATA. 
ftreak. 

*Srricata. Wings indented, cinereous, with a broad 
brown band, in which is a waved black ftreak. 

*Norata. Wings angular, pale, with three browner 
ftreaks ; upper pair with four approximate dots. 

*EMARGINATA. Wings emarginate, pale, with two 
grey bands and a brown dot. 

*GrossuLaria. Wings whitifh, with round black 
fpots, and two yellow ftreaks on the upper pair. 

*Unpurata. All the wings with numerous, crowded, 
undulated ftreaks. 

*PopuLata. Wings pale yellow; upper pair fub- 
fafciate at the tip, she Ieee part is darkened with brown. 

*ComitTaTa. Upper wings yellowifh, with three grey 
bands, and a brown dot and line at the tp. 

*Usimara. Wings white, with two ferruginous browa 
bands, the hindermoft compofed of {pots, 

*Prunata. Wings grey-brown, with two pale flexu- 
ous bands, the pofterior one nearly terminal. 

*CrateGatTa. Wings of a deep yellow, with three 
ferruginous {pots on the rib of the apper pair, the middle 
one fomewhat filvery. 

* FERRUGINATA, 


Wings angular, all green, with a pale 


Wings orange, with brown fpots, 
waves 
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waves and ftreaks, and a line of white dots along the an- 
terior margin. 

*Marcinara. All the wings are white, the exterior 
margin with a brown interrupted border. 

-* Miata. Wings grey, with three green bands, the 
middle one broader, and waved with brown. 

*Decussara. Wings cinereous, with four black ftreaks, 
the two middle ones flexuous and croffing each other. 

* ArpiciLLATA. Wings whitifh, with a brown margin 
and {pot at the bafe and tip. ~ 

*Hasrara. All the wings white, irregularly barred, 
and {potted with black. 

' *Tristata. All the wings black, with two white im- 
maculate bands. 

*CrarHrata. All the wings yellowifh, with black 
lines and {treaks crofling each other. 

*CH#ROPHYLLATA. Black; wings ere€t; upper pair 
white at the tip. : 

*ProceLtLata. Upper wings white, with three brown 
bands, the middle one reaching half way acrofs, the hind 
one marginal, with a white {pot in the middle. 

*Frucruata. Wings pale cinereous, with three ab- 
breviated brown bands on the upper pair. 

* Birrnzata. Wings yellow, with teftaceous waves, 
and brown flexuous bands and white ftreaks. The larva 
is greenifh, nearly immaculate, and fometimes with white 
lines. 

*Vorutara. All the wings of this infet are green, 
with two white ftreaks. 

* Lynceara. Wings rounded, white, with two brown 
bands and a dot at the tip. 

*Brumara. Wings yellowifh, with a black ftreak, 
and paler behind; the female is apterous and of a brown 
colour. 

* CHENIPODIATA. Upper wings teflaceous, with three 
grey bands, a brown prominent dot and line at the tip 
above. . 

* Hexaprerata. » Upper wings varied with grey and 
brown; lower ones whitifh, with an additional pair of 
wings at the bafe. 

* DapLicaTa. 
flexuous bands. 

* ALCHEMILLATA. Wings brownifh; the upper pair 
wayed, with a {nowy band, with cinereous waves, and line 
within the tip. 

* SuCCENTURIATA. 
der, and black dot. 
* MAcuLATA. 

* EuPHORBIATA. 
culate. i 

*Punorara. Wings rounded, {nowy ; upper pair with 
a brown dot in the middle, the margin is dotted with black. 

*Murinata. Wings cinereous, with three darker 
ftreaks ; all with a central black dot. 

*SocrarA. Wings deep yellow, with a brown band, in 
the middle of which is a recurved tooth. 

* PURPURATA. Wings greenifh, with two purple bands 
on the upper pair. 

-*Immuratra. All the wings fnowy, withdarker waved 
fireaks ; the hind margin dotted with black. 

*CinGuLATA. All the wings are brown, with a {nowy 
ftreak, 

*Urticata. Wings white, with macular brown bands ; 
the thorax and tail yellow. 

_*Limpata. Wings rounded, yellow, with a brown 
ocellar dot, and hind margin. 

Vou. XXVII,. 


Upper wings grey, with three brown 


Wings whitifh, with a darker bor- 


All the wings yellow, with brown {pots. 
All the wings brownith-grey, imma- 


* PALUDATA. Wings white, with a brown band or two 
and black ocellar dot in the middle. { 

Srratiotata. Wings with pale bands; upper pair 
with three black dots. The larva of this infeét is aquatic 
fix-footed, green, with tufted lateral {piracles ; the pupa # 
folliculate, tapering both ways, and of a ferruginous co- 
lour. 

ni Nympu tera. Wings cinereous, all of them alike 
with reticulate white {pots. : 

* Lemnara. Wings white ; lower ones with a terminal 
black band, in which are four white dots. 


c. Wings forked. 


*¥Faninais. Feelers recurved ; wings polifhed, yel- 
lowith, with white flexuous ftreaks, the bafe and tip glau- 
cous. This is found chiefly in bran and meal. 

*Graucinatis. Feelers recurved ; wings glaucous, 
with two brown flexuous ftreaks. . 

.* BarBALIS. Antenne pectinate, longer than the feelers - 
fore-thighs with a projecting beard. This is found on the 
Trifolium pratenfe. 

* TENTACULARIS. Antenne pectinate,- as long as the 
projecting feelers ; wings pale cinereous, with brown ftreaks. 

*Proposcipatis. _Feelers_ projecting, approximate, 
longer than the thorax ; the wings are grey, with ferru- 
ginous itreaks. 

* Rosrrauis. Feelers projecting, longer than the tho- 
rax 5 wings greyifh, with two muriate black dots, and line 
at the tip. This is found on the Carpinus and Humulus. 

*Nemoratts. Feelers recurved ; wings grey, with 
three brown ttreaks, the middle one flexuous. 


*ParpaLis. Feelers projecting, longer than the tho- 
rax ; wings grey ; lower ones white, at the thicker margin. 

* Forricatis. Wings glabrous, pale, with oblique fer- 
ruginous ftreaks. 

*VerticaLis. Wings glabrous, pale, fub-fafciate with 
brown ; beneath it is waved with brown. The larva of this 
infect is fixteen-footed, hairy, with yellow head and legs 5 
the pupa is brown, the three latt fegments have each a 
fmall tooth. 

SaricaLis. Wings cinereous, with three oblique fulvyous 
{treaks on the upper pair ; antenne pubefcent. The larva 
is fourteen-footed, naked, green, with a darker dorfal line. 
The pupa is of a fine fhining black. 

*Sricricatis. Wings grey, with a yellow {pot in the 
middle, and a marginal {treak. The fpot in the middle is 
notched on each fide, and the marginal ftreak has a conti- 
guous fmaller one. Beneath it is variegated. 

* PURPURALIS. 
on each. 

*Cosraris. Wings purplifh, with two yellow coftal 
{pots, and hind margin. 

* ArrALis. Wings black, with two white fpots on 
each, 


Wings purplifh, with two yellow bands 


Nocrua. 
a. Wings expanded. 
Zenosia. Wings variegated ; beneath ferruginous, with 
black waves. It inhabits Surinam. 

Parrocius. Wingstailed, beth furfaces alike, brown, 
with an oblique linear white band and tip. This is found in 
India. 

CaprIMULGUS. Wings indented, brown, with black 
waves; the upper pair with a blueifh eye, and double black 
pupil. A native of China. 

Nocritio. Wings fuberous, brownifh, with waved 

N black 
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black ftreaks ; the lower ones white at the tip, with a black 
fpot. Thisis a native of the Eaft Indies. 

CrepuscuLa. Wings brown, with a white band, and 
marginal fpot ; the upper pair with an eye. This is a na- 
tive of America. One fex has a double eye with a pupil, 
the other a blind eye. 

Troctopyra. Wings brown, with black waves, anda 
common white ftreak; on the upper pair is a common 
fhining eye. Itis found in Guinea. This is a very curious 
infe&t. Upper wings with a large eye dotted with blue, 
with a large lateral black pupil, blue lunule, and black iris; 
behind this is a common white ftreak, and afterwards a ftreak 
of {mall black lunules. Beneath, it is all brown, with a 
broad white band behind, which are white lunules joined to 
the band. 


b. Wings flat, incumbent ; thorax fmooth. 


DioscorE®. Wings indented, grey ; lower ones yellow, 
with a black lunule and border. It inhabits India. 

Parnos. Upper wings brown, with white veins; the 
lower ones are varied with white and black. It is a native 
of Siam, anda fpecimen is to be found in fir J. Banks’ 
mufeum. 

EvuGenia. 
a hyaline difk ; the abdomen is red on the back part. 
a native of India. 

*CompLana. Wings with a paler outer margin ; lower 
ones entirely yellow. It is found on the oak. The larva 
is hairy, and black, with two lines of pale dots. 

*Quapra. Wings yellow, with two blue dots on the 
upper pair ; there is a variety that has cinereous wings, and 
a yellow thorax. 


c. Wings flat, incumbent ; thorax crefted. 


* Sponsa. Upper wings undulate with brown ; the lower 
ones are red, with two black bands; the abdomen is en- 
tirely cinereous. The larva is ftudded, the head is blueifh, 
and the body variegated. 

*Nupra. Wings cinereous, varied with brown; the 
lower ones are red, with two black bands; the abdomen is 
hoary beneath. 

*Pacra. Wings greyifh, flightly waved; the lower 
ones are red, with two black bands; the abdomen is red. 

*Fraxini. Wings indented, grey, with waved dark 
bands ; lower ones above black, with a blueifh band. 

*Pronusa. Lower wings teftaceous, with a black 
nearly marginal band. 

*Fimpria. The upper wings clay colour, with a paler 
tip ; lower ones pale orange, with a broad black band. 
The larva is {mooth, brownifh, with pale lines, and black 
fligmata ; the pupa is blueifh-black. 

*Srramivea. Wings ftraw-colour, with a double 
blackifh {pot in the middle of the outer margin, and a darker 
fub-marginal band; the lower ones have a broad brown 
border. 

*Maura. Wings indented, dark brown, with irre- 
gular cinereous marks ; beneath a whitifh border. 

*Linatrix. Wings jagged, reddifh-grey, with two 
white dots, and two whitifh Frestks: 

*Piecta. Wings brown, witha white thicker margin. 

*Brassic®. Wings clouded with cinereous, with a 
black hook at the firft {pot. 


d. Wings defle&ted ; thorax fmooth. 


Wings cinereous, with white veins, the bafe 
It is found in India, 


Body dotted with black ; wings {nowy, with 
It is 


Ficus. 
fpotted with fulvous white and black. 


on the Fieus racemofa. 


Arvunpinis. Wings cinereous, with black dots and 
marginal lunules, beneath it is marked with a central brown 
fpot. It is found in the ftalks of the common reed, and is 
{aid to occafion the ftaggers in horfes. 

Vinescens. Wings greenifh, with three darker ftreaks. 
It is found in the pods ofthe Cytifus caian. 

* Baris. Upper wings brown, with five peach-coloured 
{pots ; the lower ones are cinereous. - 

* Rosoris. Wings cinereous, with two white waved 
ftreaks, and a central fnowy fpot, in which is a black 
lunule. 

*TRapeziINA. Wings whitifh, with a very broad deeper 
band, in which is a black dot ; the margin is dotted with 
black. The larva is greenifh, with cinereous, with white 
and fulphur-coloured lines ; it preys on the larva of other 
moths, and even on its own fpecies. 

*Crrasi. Wings grey-ferruginous, with a yellowith 
fpot, and ftreak behind, the margin is dotted with black. 

*Moniuis. Wings chefnut-brown, with four approxi- 
mate white dots, the antennz are pectinate. : 

Gracitis. Wings brown-cinereous, with a brown and 
waved ftreak at the bafe, and a yellowifh one at the tip, 
with a punctured one between them. The larva is naked, 
aes with yellowifh fides; the incifures are yellow, each 
egment with four dufky {pots, anda black one before. It 
is an American infect. : 


e. Wings deflected, thorax crefled. 


* FULVAGo. 
ftreaks, the hind one compofed of dots; the lower wings 
are white. 

* CITRAGO. 
ous ftreaks. ‘ 

*Curysitis. The wings of this infeét are yellowifh- 
brown, with two green-gold bands; and a yellowith marginal 
one. 

*Festuce. Upper wings varied with yellow and brown, 
with three filvery-gilt {pots ; the lower ones pale brown. 

*Jora. Upper wings reddifh-grey, with a large brown 
{pot in the middle, in which is an inverted gold i. 

*Mericutosa. Wings indented, pale ; the upper pair 
is of a flefh-colour at the bate, with a brown triangle. 

*Gornica. Upper wings brownith, with a black curve 
and dot in the middle ; the curve is turned upwards. 

*Dorasa. Upper wings varied with mn ee brown and 
white, with two black ocellar dots in the middle. 

*SaTeLuitia. Wings indented, reddifh-brown, with a 
yellow fpot in the middle, between two fmaller white 
ones. ° 

* Dirrinis. Wings ferruginous, with three white {pots 
at the rib, and two black dots behind. The larva is 
green, with white lines, head and fore legs black. 

*Mancinata. Wings yellowith, with ferruginous 
ftreaks and hind margin; lower ones witha black central 
dot and marginal band. , 

*AssintHu. Wings hoary, with black bands, and dots 
difpofed in a quadrangle. 

*Ator1. Wings footy, with two grey patches, the 
firit with a black marginal dot. 

*Dereninu. Wings purplifh, with two whitith bands ; 
lower ones dufky. 

* PersPicILLARis. Wings with brown ftreaks, twice 
Bee pm behind, with a tingle kidney-fhaped common 

pot. 

*Pist. Wings purplifh, with two darker fpots, and a 
yellowifh waved itreak at the tip. 

*OxyacantH#. The colour of the wings is dark 

11 brown, 


Wings yellow, with three oblique ferrugin- 


Upper wings yellow, with ferruginous 


in cage 


heath teak a: 


PHALZENA. 


brown, with two flefh-coloured {pots and tip, the inner mar- 
gin greenifh, witha white lunule. 

*Curysoceras. Upper wings olive-green, with ful- 
phur-coloured ftreaks and hind margin; lower ones brown- 
fh, with a fulphur margin. 

*Gemiva. The upper wings are of a brownith-grey, 
with two ftreaked darker bands, and two intermediate {nowy 
dots. 

Putra. Upper witgs brown, ferruginous, flightly 
clouded, witha white undulate ftreak. 

*Curysoctossa. Upper wings fubfalcate, grey, with 
three ftreaks, the two firft are abbreviated. 

* Arripricis. Upper wings brown, with blue and yel- 
low ftreaks ; in the middle is 2 white mark, and a bifid yel- 
low one. ' 

*Prmcox. Wings cinereous, with two fubocellar {pots ; 
the lower ones are of a reddifh-brown, with an abbreviated 
rufous band. There is a variety which has its wings entirely 
greenifh, : 

*PyRAMIDEA. Wings brown, with three flexuous, 
weved, yellowifh ftreaks ; the lower ones are ferruginous. 

*Lucipara. Wings cinereous, with dark angular 
marks, and a broad brown band in the middle. 

*Oxeracea. Upper wings ferruginous, witha yellowith 
lunule and white ftreak, two-toothed behind. 

* XantrocrarHa. Wings black; lower ones {nowy at 
the bafe. 

*Pinastri. Wings black, the thinner margin and an- 
gle of the tail dull cinereous. 

* Apritina. Upper wings greenifh, with black fpots, 
and triangular dot each fide behind. 


* Lupirica. Upper wings and abdomen yellow, the 
latter with three rows of black dots. It is found on the 
willow. . 

* Licenses. Upper wings green, with various black 


marks; the lower ones and all beneath brown. 

*Pst. Upper wings grey, with a black line at the bafe, 
and various marks refembling the Greek |; the legs are 
immaculate. 

*Comma. Wings indented, cinereous, with a black 
line at the bafe, and an adjacent thinner white one. 


*Cui. Wings grey; upper pair marked witha black 
Greek x. 
* Aceris. Wings grey, with black waves; abdomen 


pale ferruginous at the bafe beneath. 

*Litura. Wings grey, with a black patch in the mid- 
dle, in which is a white dot. 

*PersicArR1®. Wings clouded with brown, with a 
white kidney-fhaped fpot, in which is a yellow lunar 
pupil. ? 

* TRAGOPOGINIS. Upper wings brown, with ‘three 
black approximate dots in the middle; the lower ones 
livid. 

*TrRrptacia. Upper wings with a double curve, turn- 
ing contrary ways, and three glaucous {pots between them. 

*Rumicis. Wings grey, with brown ftreaks and 
clouds, and an ocellar fpot in the middle. 

*Exorera. Wings lanceolate, convolute, clouded with 
brown and cinereous, with four white marginal dots. 

*Vereascr. Wings fcalloped, indented, pale yellow, 
with brown margins. 

*Umprartica. Wings ftriate, lanceolate, grey, witha 
aoe fpot in the centre, in which are two black 
ots. 

*Purris. Wings fubpun@ured, the outer margin is 
brown, with an adjoining fubocellar fpot. _ 

*Myrtinir. Wings ferruginous, {potted with white ; 


lower ones yellow, Pith a black border. The larva is naz 
ked, green, with five rows of blackith tubercles : 
is chocolate brown, with white ftigmata. 

*Arsuti. Wings brown; lower ones black, with a 
yellow band. 


the pupa 


Hysiza. 


_ Lacopus. Wings defleted, cinereous at the bafe, and 
tipt with brown; the legs are very hairy. The infects of 
this divifion are all natives of the Eaft Indies. 
RostratTa. Wings deflected, brown, with a common 
cinereous {pot in the middle, and one at the rib. 
Dertorara. Wings incumbent, grey ; lower ones yel- 
low, with a black fillet and marginal band. 
SAGA. Wings incumbent, glofly brown; the lower 
ones are black, with two fulvous fpots. 


HeEpia.us. 
* Humutt. wee of the male fnowy, ftriate, of the 


female yellow, with fulvous marke. 
* Heera. Wings deflected, yellow, with two oblique 
whitifh bands, confifting of interrupted dots. 


Cossus. 


*Cossus. Upper wings grey, with numerous fhort 
curves, and black ftreaks ; the thorax with a black band. 

* AEscut1. Wings white, with numerous dark blue 
{pots ; the thorax has fix. The antenne of the male are 
feathered at the bafe, and fetaceous at the tip; of the fe. 
male fetaceous. 


PyRALIs. 


*Banxiana. Wings brown, with two fnowy bands; 
the hinder is one-toothed. It is found in the woods. 

* Lecana. Wings pale, with a brown central {pot. 

* PrasiInANA. Upper wings green, with two. oblique 
yellowith ftreaks ; the lower ones are white. 

*FaGana. Upper wings green, with three oblique 
white ftreaks ; the lower ones are whitifh-green. 

*ViripAna. Wings rhombic ; upper pair green, imma- 
culate ; lower ones brown. The larva is naked and fixteen- 
footed, green dotted with black, the head is red; and the 
hind legs are yellow. 

*CHLORENA. Wingsrhombic; upper pair green, with 
a white margin. The larva is green, dotted with white; 
the fides {potted with brown. 

*Uncana. Wings brown, with a whitifh outer margin 
fending out a recurved branch in the middle. 

* Rosana. Upper wings teftaceous, with an oblique 
grey band. 

* CHRISTIERNANA. Wings yellow, with red bands, 
crofling each other in the middle. 

* SMEATHMANNIANA. Wings whitifh, with two oblique 
brown bands, the firft abbreviated, the other interrupted. 

*Fuscawa. Upper wings brown, immaculate. 

*Fosterana. Upper wings dull cinereous, with two 
brown marginal fpots. . 

* Xyrosreana. Upper wings teftaceous, with an oblique 
brown band. 

* Ministrana. Upper wings teftaceous, with a rufous 
hind margin; in the middle is a ferruginous mark, with a 
white line. 

*CrysTALANA. Upper wings yellow brown, with dark 
fhades ; there is a broad wregular white mark, and a tuft in 
the centre. i 

*Upmaniana. Wings dark grey, with an angular 


common chefnut-brown mark. The larva is rofy, with 
Nz white 


PHALANA. 


white lateral fpots, and black head and@bllar ; pupa reddifh- 
brown. 

* SOLANDRANA. Wangs pale, fubfafciate with white, 
with a dorfal ferruginous {pot. ti 

*PurmLaNa. Wings pale, with two oblique brown 
bands ; the angle of the tail is marked with a blackith {pot, 
in which are three filvery dots. 

*ZorGaNa. Wings yellow, with a brown central dot ; 
the tip is brown, and marked with a yellow {pot. 

*Hamana. The upper wings of this fpecies are yel- 
low, with a reddifh-brown dot, and hooked mark behind. 

* OBLIQUANA. Wings cinereous, with oblique fulvous 
bands edged with white. } 

* BrynnicHana. Wings brown, with a common brown 
rhombic dorfal f{pot. { ; 

*Prunrecta. Wings purplith-brown, with a. white 
ftripe down the middle, in which is a black dot. 

*Ancuana. Wings pale yellow, with three curved 
bands, and a black fpot on the difk, in which are three 
filvery dots. ; 

*Lecneaxa. Upper wings teftaceous; the thorax is 
filvery. 

* AVELLANA. 
brown bands. 

*Hassraya. The upper wings of the infe&s of this 
{pecies are brown, with an oblique white ftreak. 

* INTERROGATIONANA. Wings red-brown, with a white 
flexuous line and dot, refembling a note of riage aera 

*Moperertana. Upper wings yellowifhy with a mar- 
ginal brown fpot behind. eer 

* ScHREBERIANA. Upper wings grey, with a white tri- 
angular marginal fpot. 

* Hermiana. Upper wings pale’ yellow ferruginous, 
with a white triangular marginal fpot. , 

*Francittana. Wings pale yellow, with two chefnut 
brown ftreaks. 

*Gyomana. Upper wings yellow, with an oblique 
teftaceous band, and ferruginous marginal {pot behind. 

*Oprorana. Upper wings ferruginous, {potted and re- 
ticulate with brown. 

*Intcana. Upper wings brown-ath, with brown dots, 
and a fingle black one in the middle. 

*Lociana. The upper wings are grey, with irregular 
black fpecks ; the lower ones whitifh. 

*DersronTAINANA. Wings brown-cinereous, with an 
abbreviated fulvous fillet in the middle, in the middle of 
which is a hairy dot. 

*PRoFANANA. Wings cinereous, with a brown tufted 
dot in the middle. 

* SQUAMMANA. 
raifed dots. 

*Sricticana. Wings brownifh, with a common white 
dorfal fpot, in which there is a black dot. 

*EmarGANA. Wings falcate, emarginate at the rb ; it 
is brown, with reticulate dark lines. . 

*Caupana. Wings falcate, emarginate, the ribs grey, 
with a fulvous ftreak. 

*Scaprana. The upper wings are cut off on the rib 
behind; they are rough cinereous, and flightly barred with 
brown. Found chiefly in the oak. 

*Qurrcana. The upper wings are rofy, with two ful- 
phur coftal fpots. 

*OcrLLana. Wings cinercous, with a red patch in the 
middle, in which is a whitith dot. 

* ForsKABLIANA. ‘The upper wings are yellow, and re- 
ticulate with ferruginous, with a brownifh patch in the 
middle. 


Upper wings teftaceous, with three fhort 


Upper wings green, with numerous 


* La@erinerana. The upper-wings are yellow, reticu- 
late with teftaceous, and marked with a double X, » 
* BERGMANNIANA. Upper wings yellow, varied with 
orange, and four filvery bands, the third bifid. : 
*YEATIANA. Upper wings grey, with a black fpot, 
and two central dots. : 
* ALSTROEMIANA. Wings whitifh; upper pair with a 
lateral rufty-brown {pot in the middle, cn 
*Niripiana. Wings fhining brown, with a broad 
filvery band inthe middle, in which is a brown ftreak. 
*NiGricana. Wings blackifh, the rib dotted with yel- 
low, the tip with a black dot. : 
*Panrtana. Wings brown, with two black ftreaks, and 
chefnut-brown hind margin. 
* Conwayana. Wings rulty brown, with filyery dots, 
and a yellowifh dorfal fpot. Te 
*AuRANA. Wings brown, with two orange fpots. 
*Pomana. Wings clouded, with red-gold {pot behind, 
*UncGuicana. Wings cinereous, fub-fafciate, the,ti 
recurved and pointed, the outer margin behind ee <1 
ftriate with white. voll 
*Cynossana. Upper wings brown, tipt with white. 
* SPARMANNIANA. Wings flat, pale,. with two black 
dots on the difk. , , 


TINEs. an 
*CoroneLLa. Wings oblong, cinereous, with two black 
dots before a curved undulate obfolete ftreak. = 
* PANNERELLA. Wings oblong, brown, with a blackifh 
line down the middle, anda few dots at the tip, > —* 
*PrunieLLA. Wings purplifh-brown, with a white line 
in the middle, in which is a blackifh fpot. uf 


*GerLATELLA. Wings brown-afh, with a 
Upper wings filvery-white,. with fifty 


on the upper pair. 
* EXUONYMELLA. 
Upper wings lead-colour, with twenty 


black dots. 
* PADELLA. 
black dots. 
* LampeELLA. Upper wings yellow-brown, with a dark 
triangular {pot, terminated by a detached fmall dot. > ~ 
* SeQuELLA. Upper wings white, with a~common 
finuate flexuous black line and lateraldpots. ~ 4 
* SEMIARGENTELLA. ‘ Upper wings filvery, with gold 
bands, crofling each other tthe middle. us ard os 
*TrRoRELLA. Wings yellow; upper’ pair with three 
rows of black dots; thorax fulyous before and behind. — 
*Mesometia. Upper wings pale, with a yellow mar- 
gin and two brown dots. : : 
*GuTTELLA. Wings black, with numerous white dots 
on the upper pair; the Sea is ferruginous. nha 
* PINETELLA. Upper wings yellowifh-brown, with two 
clear white fpots, feparated by a blackifh band. t 
*PrateLLa. The upper wings are cinereous, with a 
clear white line branched behind, the tip with oblique ftrie. 
*PascugLt. Wings cinereous, with a clear ee line, 
hind margin dotted with black. ; 
*Cutmetta. Wings cinereous, with a fingle abbre- 
viated clear white line. ‘ 7 
* ARGENTELIA. Wings and body filvery ; the antenne 
are annulate and brown. : 
*CARNELLA. The upper wings are of a rofe colour, 
with yellowifh anterior and pofterior margins. ala 
*GRAMELLA. Wings cinereous, with two 
brown ftreaks, and a marginal filvery one. ‘ 
*SauiceLLa. Wings blueifh-grey, white in the 
with black dots on the hind margin; the thorax is cre ; 
* PusIeLuA. 


' PHALZENA. 


*PusteLLA. Wings blueifh-grey, with a black dot, 
fillet in the middle, and contiguous rhombic dots. 
* FornrLLa. Wings brown, with clear white fpots, the 


~ anterior one falcate, the pofterior kidney-fhaped. 


* CRATMGELLA. Upper wings whitifh, with two black- 
ifh bands, and a third which is terminal. 

*TaprzELLa. Wings black, white behind; head fiowy. 
A variety has its wings and head brown. This infeé& is 
found in fkins, where it gnaws cylindrical cavities and: fe- 
cretes itfelf. : 

* VESTIANELLA. Wings cinereous, with a white rib; 
the tips are afcending and feathered. This attaches itfelf 
to clothes and woollen furniture, to which it is very deitruc- 
tive. , 

*SarciTeLya. The wings of this are cinereous; the 
thorax has a white dot on each fide. Found in {kins, clothes, 
and woollen furniture. 

* STIGMATELLA. Wings nearly linear, ferruginous, with 
a white coftal {pot. : 

* MELLONELLA. Wings grey, the hind part purplifh, 
with a white ftreak ; the fcutel is black, tipt with white. 

**CuRTISELLA. Upper wings and thorax white, {potted 
and fpeckled with brown; the lower wings and body are 
pale brown. 

* MacuxeLia. This is {nowy ; the wings with a large 
marginal {pot and tip. 

* ARBUTELLA. Wings rufous, with filvery ftreaks, the 
middle ones bifid. It is Band chiefly on the Arbutus. 

.* MarGINELLA. Upper wings rufous, with broad. white 
margins. 

* 'TESSELLA. 
fellate bands. 

* CLEMENTELLA. Upper wings fnowy, with a black 
line at the bafe, band in the middle and dot at the tip. 

* BicostELLA. Wings cinereous, with a brown fillet ; 
feelers projeting ; antennz hairy. 

* PARENTHESELLA. Upper wings teltaceous, with a lon- 
gitudinal white line. > 

* RapIATELLA. Upper wings yellow, with dark purple 
ftripes, and white one nearer the thinner margin. 

* ELONGELLA. Wings linear, teftaceous; the antenne 
are moderate. : 

* CINCTELLA. 
very ftreak. 

* LeucareLLa. Wings blackifh, with two white bands ; 
the pofterior one fainter ; head white. p 

* STROBILELLA. Wings waved with brown and fil- 
very ; lower ones brown, edged with white. 

* DopecrLia. Grey, dotted with black; wings with 
pale bands, and three pair of brown dots. 

* ViriweLLa. Wings greenifh, with white dots, and 

_ two interrupted chefnut bands. 

*ComBreLLA. Wings brown, thickly 
whitifh. 

* FUSCELLA. 
fal dots. 

*CINERELLA. Wings grey-brown, glofly, immaculate. 

* TRIGONELLA. Wings brown, with a common white 


dorfal double triangular {pot. : F 
* RuomsorweLLa. Wings brown, with a black rhombic 


Wings black, with two very remote tef- 


Wings black ; the upper pair witha fil- 


Gpeckled with 


Wings grey-brown, with two black dor- 


‘*Capiretta. Wings brown, with three yellowith {pots ; 
the head is ferruginous. 

»* CompositetLa. Wings: brown, with a common {fil- 
very dorfal {pot, compofed of four ftreaks. 

*Minurerva. Wings black, with two ferruginous 
{pots, nearly oppofite. vi 


* PRTIVERELLA. Wings greyifh, with a yellow dorfal 
patch and three black dots at the tip. 

* LisTERELLA. Wings grey-brown, with black dots at 
the tip; the antenne are moderate, annulate. 

* ALCELLA, Snowy ; upper wings {potted with black. 

* MourFETELLA. Wings pointed, livid, with oblong 
brown {pecks ; antennz fhort, annulate with white. 

* ALBINELLA. Wing’s brown, with a fingle gold curve 
turned upwards. It is found among the fhrubs of Europe. 
et SEPELLA. Wings gold, with two filvery ftreaks. It 
inhabits England. 

_* MerianeLita. Wings black, with three tranfverfe, 
divaricate, filvery bands. 

* LYONETELLA. Wings yellow, with four filvery. bands ; 
the third bifid above. , 
* BONNETELLA. 
and waved behind. 

hedges. 

* ScH2FFERELLA. Wings orange, with filvery dots and 
band in the middle ; the tip 1s fringed with black. 

* SCOPOLELLA. Wings black, with fcattered white 
dots ; the antenne are annulate with white. 

* GLEICHELLA. Wings flat, black, with a filyery band 
in the middle, and two oppofite {pots at the tip. 

* RHEDIELLA. Wings black, the tip fulvous, with in- 
terrupted filver ftreaks. 

* RorseLLaA. Wings black-gilt, with nine «filvery con- 
vex fub-marginal dots. 

* LEUWENHOEKALLA. Wings gilt, with a filvery ftreak 
at the bafe, and four oppofite dots. “ 

*Myiieretta. Wings gilt, with two filvery ftreaks at 
the bafe, .and three lines near the tip. 

* LINNEELLA. Wings brown-gilt, with four raifed fil- 
very dots. 

* RayeLLA. Wings gilt, with feven filvery fpots, the 
fecond and third united. 

* SCHREBERELLA. Wings gilt, with two filvery bands 
at the bafe, and two {pots at the tip. 

* Harrisetta. Wings filvery-gilt, the tip obtufe, 
parched, and fub-ocellate. 

* CRAMERELLA. Wings filvery, with oblique marginal 
brown lines, and a black dot atthe tip. 

* BLANCARDELLA. Wings gilt, with a filvery line at the 
tip, and feven marginal {pots. 

* LicHENELLA. Apterous, fmooth, black. Found on 
various lichens. 


Wings white, with two filvery bands, 
This is found in gardens, and among 


ALUCITA. 


* MarGineLLA. Upper wings pale brown, with {nowy 


margins. 
* GraneLLa. Wings varied with white and black ; the 


head is fnowy. This is found in corn lofts, where it de- 
vours the grain, and caufes it to cling together: in winter 
it crawls up the walls. 

* NiveLLA. “Wings fnowy, with a black band between 
two marginal {pots ; the head is white. 

* AspERELLA. Upper wings emarginate at the tip, 
whitifh, with two common blackifh fpots. 7 

*CosTELLA. Snowy; wings reddifh-gold, with a wnte: 
coftal {pot at the bafe, dotted with brown. 


* ScABRELLA. | Wings grey-brown, with black raifed 
dots. i 
* ARISTELLA. Whitith ; wings with a filvery line, 


* SWAMMERDAMMELLA. Wings pale, immaculate; the 


antenne are very long. 
* RoBeRTELLA. Wings brown, angle of the|tail white} 


antenne very long. BI og 
Deer x 


jae tap. 


*Friscuetta. Wings brown-gold; the antenne are 
moderately long, and tipt with white. 

*CALTHELLA. Black; upper wings gold, the head is 
ferruginous. 

* DEGEERELLA. Wings rn ie ftriate with yellow 
in the middle a yellow band; the lower wings are brown ; 
the antennz are very long. The yellow lines on the upper 
wings are fometimes wanting. 

*PopeLta. Wings black-gold, ftriate with yellow; 
in the middle there is a pale band; the lower ones are pur- 
ple, and the antennz are very long. 

*SurzeLta. Wings black-gold, with a gold band; the 
antennz are very long. This is thought to be a variety of 
the lait. 

* ReAUMERELLA. Wings black, bronzed outwardly ; 
the antennz are very long. 

* FascieLLa. Wings gilt, with a brown band; the an- 
tennz are tipt with white. 

* SULPHURELLA. Upper wings gilt with two oppofite 
fulphur {pots ; the lower ones are yellow. 

* OpposITELLA. Wings brown, with two yellow oppo- 
fite {pots ; the lower ones are brown, 
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* MonopacryLa. Wings expanded, linear, undivided. 

* DipactyLa. Wings cleft, red-brown, with white 
ftreaks ; the upper pair bifid. 

* TEsSERADACTYLA. Wings expanded, cleft, clouded 
with cinereous ; the lower ones are clouded with brown. 

* PreropactTyLa, Wings extended, cleft, teftaceous, 
with a brown dot. 

* PenTADACTYLA. Body and wings oa upper 
pair bifid, lower ones three-parted. The larva of this {pe- 
cies is fixteen-footed, hairy, green, with black dots, and a 
white dorfal line ; the pupa is hairy, green, dotted with 
black. It appears in Augult : its larva feeds on nettles. 

* Hyxapactyia. Wings cleft, cinereous, {potted with 
brown ; all of them are fix-parted. This fpecies is found 
on the Lonicera xylofteum, or Honey-fuckle ; it as a very 
elegant and beautiful infect, and often flies into the houfe in 
the evening : it makes its appearance in the month of Sep- 
tember. It has been frequently called, by Englifh col- 
le&tors, the twenty-plumed moth; this, however, is an 
improper name, the plumes being, in reality, twenty-four. 

PHALAIA, a word invented by Bafil Valentine, and 
ufed as the name of a panacea, or univerfal medicine; but 
Rolfink has fince ufed it to exprefs a tinéture of jalap. 

PHALAINA, ¢zaawx of Ariftotle, a fpecies of Ba- 
lena. See Mysrvicetus. 

PHALANGER. See Divevpuis Orientalis. 

PHALANGIUM, in Botany, a name 
adopted, by the earlier botanifts among the moderns, from 
Diofcorides. Their example was followed by Tournefort, 
Haller, and others; but Linneus always objected to this 
name, as properly belonging to an infeét, to which it had 
been appropriated from the moft remote antiquity, and for 
which eheretnire he retained it in the Zoological part of his 
fyftem, preferring Anthericum, another ancient denomina- 

n, for the genus of plants in queftion. Of late, how- 
ever, Juffieu and other French botanifts, fome of whom 
never heartily affented to the above decifion of Linnzus, 
having divided his genus Anthericum, have reftored Pha- 
langium. Whether the genus to which they have applied it, 
chara¢terifed by its fmooth filaments, be a good one, is 
amatter of opinion. It is adopted by Mr. Ker in Curtis’s 
Magazine, but not by the late Mr. Dryander in Ait. Hort. 
Kew. nor by Willdenow. We are inclined to admit it, but 
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certainly not under the above appellation, which is equally 
contrary to good fenfe and to every fyitematic rule. Pha- 
langites prefents itfelf as a fynonym to the fame plant in 
Diofcorides, and i; unexceptionable. The flowers of this 
genus are obferved by Juffieu to be white or purplifh; thofe 
of his Anthericum yellow. Anthericum grecum, ferotinum, 
Engl. Bot. t. 793, Liliago, Liliaftrum, &c., are examples 
of the former; A. frute/cens, Curt. Mag. t. 816, aloidess 
t. 1317, afphodeloides, and feveral others, of the latter, in 
which Narthecium of Fl. Brit. is, by fome botanifts, alfo 
retained. See ANTHERICUM and NARTHECIUM. 

PHALANGIUM, in Entomology, a genus of infeéts of the 
order Aptera; the generic charaCter is, mouth with horny 
mandibles, the fecond joint with a very fharp moveable che- 
liferous tooth ; feelers filiform; no antenne ; two eyes on 
the crown, and two at the fides; eight legs, the abdomen 
is generally rounded. There are nineteen {pecies, divided 
into two feétions, which are fubdivided. Of all the infeé&s 
of this order, few are more repulfive- than thofe of the Pha- 
langium genus. Some of them are armed with weapons re- 
fembling thofe of the {pider genus, but operating with much 
malignity. ‘They differ very much in fize, fome being very 
minute, while others are equal in magnitude to the larger 
kind of {piders. r 


A. Meuth with a conic tubular fucker. 


a. Four feelers, the upper ones chelate. 
Species. 7 

* Grossiprs. Body minute, cylindrical glabrous ; 
fhoulders tuberculate ; legs very long. It inhabits Eu- 
ropean feas. The body is of a dirty red, very minute and 
flow ; it infinuates itfelf into the fhells of mufcles, and 
deftroys the fifh. 

Hinrum. Body filiform and hairy. It inhabits the 
Norway ocean, and is about the fize of the laft. 

Sprnipes. Body cylindrical, flender ; legs very long and 
fpinous. ‘This alfo is found in the feas of Norway. 


b. Two feelers. 


* BALZNARUM. 
back. It inhabits European feas. Found: under ftones. 
The fucker projects ftraight, is obtufe at the lip, with a 
round perforation; the feelers as long as the fucker, and 
placed at its bafe ; the legs are pointed. 


B. Mouth without fucker. 
a. Feelers projeding, incurved. 


Bicotor. Body roundifh and black above; legs very 
long, with teftaceous joints and tips. It is a large infeét, 
and is found in Switzerland. 

Morro. 
the legs pale. It inhabits Norway, about rocks; larger 
than the Opilto, which comes next. 

* Opir10. Abdomen ovate, grey, beneath whitifh. It 
inhabits Europe and America, and wanders about by night. 
This is the moft common infe& of the genus, and during 
autumn it may be obferved in gardens, about walls, &c. ; it 
is remarkable for its plump, but at the fame time flattifh or- 
bicular body, and its extremely long and flender legs, 


which are es fo carried that the body appears fuf- 
e 


poues or elevated to a confiderable height above the fur- 
ace on which the animal refts; the eyes are fituated on the 
top of the head, and refemble two very minute glafly lo: 
bules ; the colour of the whole animal is a ol greyifh- 
brown, This {pecies preys on the fmaller kind of infeéts. . 

* CorNU- 


Two feelers ; body ovate, red on the - 


Abdomen ovate, black beneath, and bafe of — 


Corn 


a 
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* Cornurum. Abdomen depreffed ; mandible conic, 
afcending ; feelers refembling eggs. It is found in this 
country and other parts of Europe, like the laft, to which 
it bears a refemblance. 

Birineatum. Pale, with two black dotted dorfal lines, 
This and the next are found among the rocks of Norway. 

Dispema. Thorax with an elevated f{pinovs tubercle on 
the back. This tubercle is furnifhed with a large eye on 
each fide. 

Carinatum. Brown; abdomen depreffed, carinate ; 
the fore legs are one-toothed before the tip. It is found 
chiefly at Drefden, and is about the fize of the Opilio. 

* Duo-macuLAtum. Abdomen black, with two white 
fpots. This is an Englifh infe&, and is defcribed and 
figured by Mr. Donovan. The body is very {mall, ovate, 
and black, with two white {pots ; abdomen is furrounded 
with a very fine fub-marginal white line ; the legs are long 
and black. 3 


Aranowes. The claws are toothed and villous; the 


body oblong. Inhabits the Cape of Good Hope, and 
fouthern parts of Ruffia. Its bite is faid to be extremely 
poifonous, occafioning livid tumours, and fometimnes death 
itfelf. ‘The body of this infeét is foft, livid, woolly, with 
inflated claws. . 

* Cancroipes. Abdomen obovate, depreffed, ferru- 
ginous; the claws are oblong and hairy. A variety has 
ovate claws. It is found in divers parts of Europe, befides 
this country, in cellars and damp places, and is the little 
infeét which gets into our legs and under the fkin, caufing 
a very paki itching. 

Acaroies. Abdomen cylindrical, yellowifh; claws 
ovate and fmooth. It inhabits America. Is twice as large 
as the former, and its bite is reported to be extremely pain- 
ful and dangerous. 


6.  Feelers thick, /pinous, and furnifbed with a claw at the tips 


* Hirsurum. Feelers ferrate ; body fub-oval, with ten 
angles. It is found in this country. : 

Renirorm. Feelers ferrate; forelegs very long and 
filiform ; thorax’ kidney-fhaped. It inhabits South Ame- 
rica, and its iflands. It is one of the largeft of the genus, 
and has the appearance of a very large f{pider. 

Caupatum. The feelers of the infects of this fpecies 
are branched ; the tail ends ina briftle. ‘The claws are 
Jarge, and toothed on the infide towards the tips. It isa 
native of the Eaft Indies. 

Luyatum. Feelers very long, and f{pinous at the tip ; 
thorax kidney-fhaped. It inhabits America. The feelers 
are four times as long as the body, they are f{mooth, except 
at the tip, which is very {pinous. 

PHALANGiuM Apulum, the Apulian phalangium, a name 


piven, by authors to that large and poifonous fpecies of | 


pider, called by the vulgar the tarantula, from the name 
of a city of Calabria, Tarantum; near which it is very 
common. 

PHALANGOSIS, from @zazyt, a row of foldiers, 
in Surgery, a difeafe, in which the row of hairs, compofing 
the eye-lafhes, turn inward, and irritate the eye. See 
‘TRICHIASIS. ; 

PHALANX, in Anatomy, a name applied to the bones of 
the fingers and toes, which are diftinguifhed by the nume- 
rical terms, firft, fecond, and third, reckoning from the me- 
tacarpus and metatarfus. The two rows of carpal bones 
are alfo called phalanges ; the firft or radial, the fecond or 
metacarpal. ‘ 

PHALANX, QoAayt, in Antiquity, a huge, fquare com- 
pact battalion, formed of infantry, fet clofe to one another, 
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with their thields joined, and pikes turned crofs-ways ; 
infomuch that it was almoft impoffible to break them. 
Dee eight thoufand men : Livy fays, that this 
{ was invented by the Macedonians, and that 
it was peculiar to them ; whence, among writers, it is fome- 
times called the Macedonian phalanx. 

St. Evremont obferves, that the Macedonian phalanx 
had the advantage in valour and ftrength over the Roman 
legion. 

PHaLanx, in Natural Hiftory, a term ufed by Dr. 
Woodward, and fome other writers of foffils, to exprefs 
an arrangement of the columns of that fort of foffil coral- 
loid body found frequently in Wales, and called lithoftrotion. 

In the great variety of {pecimens which are found of this, 
fome have the whole phalanx of columns cracked through, 
and others only a few of the external ones; but thefe cracks 
never remain empty, but are found filled up with a white 
{par, as the {maller cracks of ftone ufually are. This is not 
wonderful, as there is much {par in the compotition of this 
foflil; and it is eafily wafhed out of the general mafs to fill 
up thefe cracks, and is then always found pure, and there- 
fore of its natural colour, white. The lithoftrotion, or ge- 
neral congeries of thefe phalanges of columns, is commonly 
found immerfed in a grey ftone, and found on the tops of 
the rocky cliffs about Miltord in Wales. It is ufually ereét, 
though fomewhat inclining in fome fpecimens, but never lies 
horizontal. It feems to have been all white at firft, but to 
have been fince gradually tinétured with the matter of the 
ftone in which it lies. The fingle columns which form each 
phalanx are ufually round or cylindric, though fometimes 
flattened and bent; fome of them are alfo naturally of an 
angular figure ; thefe, however, are not regular in the num- 
ber of their angles, fome confifting of three fides, fome of 
five, and fome of feven; fome are hexangular alfo, but 
thefe are fearce. They are from five or fix to fixteen inches 
in length; and the largeft are near half an inch over, the 
leaft about a quarter of an inch; the greater number are 
very equal to one another in fize; but the fides of the 
columns being unequal, the fame column meafures of a dif- 
ferent thicknefs when meafured different ways; the pha- 
langes or congeries of thefe are fometimes of a foot or more 
in diameter. 

The columns are often burft, as if they had been affeGed 
by external injuries; and it is evident, that they were not 
formed before feveral other of the extraneous foffils; for 
there are found fometimes fhells of fea-fifhes and entrochi 
immerfed and bedded in the bodies of the columns. It ap- 
pears plainly from hence, that when thefe bodies were 
wathed out of the fea, and toffed about in the waters which 


_ then’covered the tops of thefe cliffs, this elegant foffil, to- 


gether with the {tony bed in which it is contained, were fo 
foft, that thefe other bodies found entrance into their very 
fubftance, and they were formed, as it were, upon them. 
This foffil takes an elegant polifh, and makes in that ftate a 
very beautiful appearance, being of the hardnefs of the 
common white marble, and carrying the elegant ftructure 
vifible in the {malleft lineaments. Woodward’s Coll. of 
Fofl. p. 11. 

PHALARIS, in Biograph; , tyrant of Agrigentum, in 
Sicily, who rendered himfelf famous by the cruelties which 
he committed, but of whofe perfonal hiltory very little is 
known. He is thought to have been born in Crete, and to 
have been banifhed from that ifland on account of his politi- 
cal intrigues. He went to Sicily, and by his abilities was 
enabled to obtain the fovereignty of Agrigentum about the 
year B.C. 571. He found it neceflary to maintain by 
harfhnefs and feverity, the place to which he had rifen by 
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force ot fraud, and he became one of the mof detefted of 
tyrants. The moft marked inftance of his cruelty is his 
punifhment by the brazen bull. (See AGricentuM, and 
Butt of Phalaris.) There is extant a feries of letters under 
the names of Phalaris and Abaris, the genuinenels of which 
has been the fubjeét of much controverly, efpecially between 
the honourable Charles Boyle and the celebrated Dr. Bent- 
ley. Boyle, who gave an edition of thofe epiftles with a new 
Latin verfion, in 1695, made a refleGtion upon the conduct 
of Bentley in his preface, which induced the critic to un- 
dertake to prove that the letters were {purious, and confe- 
quently the labour beftowed upon them ufelefs. He car- 
ried his point, and the fpurioufnefs of the epiitles of Pha- 
laris is now generally admitted: hence the cireumftances of 
his life deduced from them lofe their authority. An hiftory 
of Phalaris was publifhed in 1726, by a Frenchman, entitled 
« L’Utilité du Pouvoir Monarchique,” &c. which is a 
mere romance. Perhaps the lateft edition of the Epiltles 


isthat of Valkenaer, Groningen, 4to. 1777. Univerfal Hitt. 


Moreri. 

Puararis, in Botany, fuppofed to be the ¢ar«pic of 
Diofcorides, with whofe defcription the firft or principal 
{pecies tallies tolerably well, and anfwers {till better to the 
idea of the name, in the neat fhining afpeét of its glumes 
and feeds. —Linn. Gen. 32. Schreb. 45. Willd. Sp. Pl. 
v. 1. 326. Mart. Mill. Dict. v. 3. Sm. Fil. Brit. 62. 
Prodr. Fl. Gree. Sibth. v. 1. 36. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 1. 
137. Jufl, 29. Lamarck Iluftr. t. 42. Gaertn. t. 80. 
Schrad. Germ. vy. 1. 177.—Clafs and order, Yriandria Di- 
gynia. Nat. Ord. Gramina. 

Gen. Ch. reformed. Cal. Glume fingle-flowered, of two 
comprefled, nearly equal, keeled, acute valves, their itraight 
parallel margins brought clofe together. _ Cor. but half the 
fize of the calyx, and concealed within it, double; the 
outermoft fmalleft, of one or two lanceolate, acute, keeled, 
nearly equal, more or lefs downy valves, clofely applied to 
the back of the innermoft, which contifts of two larger, 
oblong, concave, acute valves, finally permanent and car- 
tilaginous, invefting the feed, the inner one {malleit. Nec- 
tary of two lanceolate, pointed, pellucid leaves, tumid at 
the bafe. Stam. ‘Filaments three, capillary ; anthers ob- 
long, forked at each end. Pi//. Germen ovate; ftyles two, 
capillary, combined at the bafe; ftigmas villous. Peric. 
none, except the permanent hardened inner corolla, which 
does. not feparate. Seeds folitary, ovate-oblong, acute, 
fmooth. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx fingle-flowered, of two, nearly equal, 
keeled valves, enelofing the double corolla. Seed coated 
with the hardened inner corolla. 

Many changes, and fome miftakes, have taken place with 
regard to the {pecies of this elegant genus of grafles, fo that 
it is neceflary to exhibit the whole in detail. 

1. Ph. canarienfis.° Common Canary-grafs. 
Pl. 79. Willd. n. 1. Ait. n. 1. 
Knapp. t. 3. Mart. Ruft.t.17. Schreh. Gram. t. 10, 
fia) wiLeers't. 7. f..3 +. - Sm.i Fl. Grecasibth; vias 40. 
t. 55. (Phalaris;)Ger.. Em. 86. Matth. Valgr. v. 2. 
270.)—Panicle ovate, {fpike-fhaped. Valves of the calyx 
boat-like. Outer corolla of two valves; inner one villous. 
Root fibrous.—Native of cultivated fields in the fouth of 
Europe ; naturalized occafionally in England, flowering in 
July and Augult, and generally occurring about dunghills. 
It is fown as a crop, chiefly in the county of Kent, accord- 
ing to profeflor Martyn, being much ufed as the food of 
finging birds in cages. The root is annual, of feveral 
A ae fibres. Stems feveral, eighteen inches or two feet 
high, bent at the lower joints, but otherwife ereét, round, 


g Linn. Sp. 
Engl. Bot. t. 1310. 
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leafy, {mooth. Leaves {preading, lanceolate, taper-pointed, 
rather glaucous, roughifh beneath; their fheaths long, Rri- 
ated, inflated upwards, efpecially the uppermott. a 
blunt, moftly torn. Spikes terminal, folitary, an inch or 
two long, thick, very handfome ; the valves of ‘the calyx, 
the only ones that are vifible, being prettily ftriped with 
green and white; they are ufually {mooth, fometimes a 
little downy, the white dilated keel of each often furnifhed 
with a notch near the fummit. The outer corolla is of two 
equal lanceolate {mooth valves, clapped clofe to the keels 
of the valyes of the inner, which are downy and unequal. 
Anthers yow, prominent. Liunzus and Schreber reckon 
the outer corolla an inner calyx, perhaps not incorreétly. 

2. Ph. nodofa. Knotty Canary-grats. Linn. Sytt. Veg: 
ed. 14. 104. . Willd. n. 5. Sm. Fl. Gree. Sibth. v. 1. 41. 
t. 56. (Ph. tuberofa; Linn. Mant. 557. Ph. bulboia; 
Cavan. Ic. vy. 1. 46. t. 64. Ph. bulbofa, albo femine ; 
Scheuch. Agr. 53. t. 2. f. 3 F.)—Panicle lanceolate, Rigas 
fhaped. Valves of the calyx boat-like. Outer coro of 
one valve. Stems bulbous at the bafe.—Native of the fouth 
of Europe. Barnadez found it in Spain; Sibthorp about 
the borders of fields in the Archipelago. The roof is pe- 
rennial, of many downy fibres. Stems numerous, twelve or 
eighteen inches high, afcending, leafy ; decumbent at hg 
bafe, where two or three of the lower joints are tumid an 
ovate, affluming a bulbous afpe&, which fhews that the 
plant is accommodated to a foil whofe moifture varies much. 
Leaves {preading, grafs-green, linear, longer and narrov 
than in the preceding, with clofe fees and long 


The /pike is alfo much narrower and rather longer. el of 
the calyx entire, roughifh. Outer coralla of onl: one Tan- 
ceolate villous valve. Linneus cultivated this .fpecies at 


Upfal, and from a more accurate obferyation 
was led to change the name he had given it in the Manii, 


-to nodofa. It has been much mifunderftood, and is a 


ftranger to our gardens. a 
3. Ph. aquatica. Water Canary-grafs. Linn. Sp. Pl. 
79. Willd. n.2. Ait. n.2. Sm. Fl. Grec. Sibth. v. 1, 
42.t. 57. Schrad. Germ. vy. 1.179. Hoft. Gram. Auftr. 
V. 2. 29. t. 39. (Ph. minor; Retz. Obf. fafc. 3. 8, Ehrh, 
Exficc. 61.. Gramen typhinum phalaroides majus bulbofum 
aquaticum ; Barrel. Ic. t. 700. f. 1.)—Panicle cylindrical, 
fpike-fhaped.. Valves of the calyx boat-like, fomewhat 
crenate. Outer corolla of one valve. Root knotty, creep- 
ing.—Native of Egypt and of the Tiber, according to Lin- 
neus. Dr. Sibthorp found it in watery fituations in Afia 
Minor. The root is branched, knotty and jointed, creeping, 
with numerous downy fibres. All authors, even the accu- 
rate Schrader, affert it to be annual, which nobody. cou 
fuppofe from its appearance. Stems erect, fteaighe, 
and rather glaucous, in our {pecimens four or five feet 
Schrader fays a foot and a half. eaves very long and 
narrow, rough on both fides; the fheaths long and 4 t. 
Panicle from three to five inches long, cylindrical, bluntifh, 
three quarters of an inch thick. Keel. of the calyx thin, 
with feveral {mall fhallow irregular notches. _Quter coro! 
ef one minute, lanceolate, oie neh villous g 
both valyes of the inner more or lefs filky. This fj 
long been cultivated at Paris, as appears by the L 
hits esa and was fent to Kew by M. Thouin ‘in 
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Ehrhart’s fpecimen. agrees exatly with our’s, ie 


being lefs luxuriant. 
lier’s fynonym. wy 
4. Ph. cerulefcens. Blueifh Canary-grafs. -Desfont 
lant. y. 1. 56. (Gramen phalaroides hirfutum, 
giflims 5 Buxb. Cent. 4. 30. t. 53.)—Panicle cy 
pike-fhaped, rather lax. Valves of the calyx 
6 


We fee no reafon for rejecting 
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tapering, pointed. Corolla acute—Gathered by Buxbaum, 
in meadows about the Bofphorus, in May ; by Desfontaines 
in fields at Algiers. This is compared by the latter to PA. 
bulbofa, by which there is good reafon to fuppofe he meant 
the grafs fo called by Linneus ; fee PHtruM fenue. Bux- 
baum took his plant for that of Barrelier, cited under our 
laft fpecies, and therefore found fault with that figure ; but 
he was miftaken, as was Linnzus no lefsin citing him under 
aquatica, from which the plant of Buxbaum and Desfontaines 
feems to differ in having fmooth /eaves, and a more lax pa- 
nicle; but efpecially in the calyx, which is blueifh, with 
taper-pointed valves. We do not underftand why Buxbaum 
terms his “a hairy grafs.”” We have feen ‘no fpecimen, 
and as Desfontaines does not advert to the double corolla, 
even in Ph. canarienfis, it is impoffible to afcertain from him 
whether the-prefent plant has one or two valves in the outer 
corolla. His expreffion of “an inner calyx,’ in thefe and 
other grafles, alludes only to the corolla altogether, after 
the French mode. 7 

. Ph. paradoxa. Briitled-fpiked Canary-grafs. Linn. 
Sp. Pl. 1665. Willd. n.1z. Ait.n.6. Sm. Fl. Gree. 
Sibth. v. 1. 43. t. 58. Schrad. Germ. v. r. 179: Linn. 
fil. Dec. 2. 35. t. 18. Schreb. Gram. 93. t. 12. Hot. 
Gram. Auftr. v. 2. 30. t. 40.—Panicle cylindrical, obtufe, 
{pike-fhaped. Valves of the calyx fingle-toothed, awned. 
Lower flowers abrupt and abortive.—Native of Iitria, Italy 
and Greece, in cultivated ground, flowering in May and 
June. Root annual, of many downy fibres. Stems nume- 
rous, afcending, 12 or 18 inches high, bent at the joints, 
almoft entirely clothed with the long, more or lefs inflated, 
fheaths of the aves, the uppermoft of which embraces the 
lower part of the panicle, where a great many of the flowers 
affume a firange appearance, being ftarved, abortive, and of 
an abrupt wedge-like figure. The flowers above, in their 
natural itate, are prettily variegated with green and white. 
Calyx-valves lanceolate, each with a broad, but partial and 
acute, dilatation of the keel, lke a tooth, and a terminal 
rough ftraight awn, various in length. Schrader has ob- 
ferved a minute outer coro//a of two valves; the inner con- 
fifts of two, rather unequal, ovate, acute, fomewhat downy 
ones. Seed minute. Linneus obferved, that all the fowers 
became perfectly formed, in cultivated {pecimens. 

6. Ph. arundinacea. Reed Canary-grafs, Linn. Sp. Pl. 
80. Fl. Dan. t.259. Ehrh, Calam. 51. Schrad. Germ, 
v. I. 180. t.6.f.5. Engl. Bot. t. 402. and t. 2160. f. 2. 
Hoft., Gram. Auttr. v. 2. 25. t. 33. Leers 18. t. 7. f. 3. 
(Arundo colorata; Soland. m Ait. H. Kew. ed. 1. v. 1. 
116. Dryand. in ed. 2. v. 1. 174. Sm. Fl. Brit. 147. Prodr. 
Fl. Grec, Stbth, v. 1.69. Knapp. t. 98.)—Panicle up- 
right, with {preading branches. Flowers crowded, leaning 
one way.—Native oF rivers, ditches and lakes, throughout 
Europe, flowering in July. A variety with variegated 
feaves is commen in gardens, ‘The rvot is peremmial, creeping 
and tufted, fpreading to a great extent. Stems from two 
to five feet high, ereét, ftrong, reedy, fmooth and leafy, 
with feveral joints. Leaves alfo reed-like, lanceolate, ftri- 
ated, pointed, {mooth, rather glaucous, with tight, or 
{carcely fwelling, fheaths, Svipula fhort, bluntifh. Panicle 
_ very different from any of the preceding, confifting of nu- 
merous, compound, angular, rough Jranches, turned one 
way, and bearing numerous, crowded, often purplifh, tufts 
of flowers. The calyx-valves are lanceolate, nearly equal, 
keeled, ribbed, awnlefs. Outer corolla of two very mi- 
nute, linear, gibbous, hard yalyes, each bearing a tuft of 
hairs exceeding their own length. ‘Thefe hairs mifled the 
ingenious Dr, Solander to refer the grafs in queftion to 
Arundo, a miftake in which we concurred in Fl. Brit. but 
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which is now corrected in Engl. Bot. by the fub{titution of 
a new page 402, in confequence of the very accurate re- 
marks of Dr. Schrader, whofe Flora Germanica excels every 
work, in this tribe of plants, that we have feen. 

7. Ph. capenfis. Cape Canary-grafs. Thunb. Prodr. 19. 
Willd. n. 3.—*‘ Panicle ovate, fpike-fhaped. Glumes en- 
tire. Stem bent and decumbent.”’—Native of the Cape of 
Good Hope. Having feen neither {pecimen, nor any fur- 
ther'defcription of this {pecies, we dare not remove it from 
Phalaris, though it may poffibly be a Ph/eum. 

To the latter genus we now refer the Linnzan Phalaris 
bulbofa, dentata, phleoides, as well as arenaria of FI. Brit. 
and afpera of Willdenow. The wtricu/ata is fhewn in FI. 
Gree. t. 63 to be an Alopecurus, beyond all poffible doubt ; 
oryzoides will be found under Leerfia; zizanoides is Andro- 
pogon muricatum, Retz. Obf. fafc. 3. 43. Ph. hifpida, 
Thunb. Jap. 44, appears a very doubtful plant, but there 
is evidently no reafon to retain it here. See Pureum. 

PHALARIS, in Agriculture, the title of a genus of grafles, 
of which there are feveral fpecies, but none that can be in- 
sags into field culture with advantage. It is the canary 

rafs. 
Puararis, in Ornithology. See Furtca Aira. 

Puarartis’s Bull, in Ancient Hiffory, was a brazen bull 
for tormenting criminals, con{tructed by Perillus the Athe- 
nian, in order to flatter the cruelty of Phalaris, tyrant of 
Agrigentum, The artift, demanding too great a reward 
for his contrivance, was the firft who fuffered in it. Some 
have treated this fragment of ancient hiltory as a fable ; but 
we learn from Diodorus Siculus, lib. xi. cap. 13. that 
Scipio Africanus, when he razed Carthage, about 260 
years after the deftruétion of Agrigentum, found among 
other things this bull, and reftored it to the inhabitants of 
Agrigentum, where it was to be feen when Diodorus wrote 
his hiftory, viz. in the reign of Auguitus. See Buxu of 
Phalaris. i 

PHALAROPE, in Ornithology, is a {pecies of the tringa 
in the Linnean fyftem. Mr. Pennant gives the following 
general character of this {pecies: the bill is ftraight and 
tender ; the noftrils minute ; the body and legs like thofe 
of the fand-piper, and the toes furnifhed with feallopped 
membranes. He alfo more particularly defcribes the grey 
phalarope, or ¢ringa lobata of Linnzus, and the red or tringa 
hyperborea of the fame author. See TRrnca. 

PHALEMPIN, in Geography, a town of France, in 
the department of the North; 9 miles SW. of Lille. 

PHALERA, the name of a bandage for the nofe, de- 
fcribed by Galen in his Treatife on Bandages. 

PHALERA, among the Ancients, horfe-trappings. 

PHALERUM, in Ancient Geography, the moft ancient 
port of Athens, which, being found narrow and inconvenient, 
was fucceeded by the more capacious harbour of Pireus, 
conftruéted by Themiftocles. ( See Pirmus.) Phalerum 
was diftant from the city, according to Thucydides, 35 
ftadia, but, according to Paufanias, only 20. It was from 
this port that Mneftheus, an ancient king of Athens, took 
his departure with a fquadron for the fiege of Troy. The- 
feus likewife went from hence to Crete, to combat the Mi- 
notaur. Near this port was a temple of Ceres, a temple of 
Minerva Scirada, fo called after Sciras, one of the pro- 
phetefles of Dodona, a temple of Jupiter, fome altars to 
unknown gods, different altars to feveral heroes, fuch as 
the children of Thefeus and thofe of Phalerus, from whom 
this port derived its name, and who was ranked among the 
Argonauts, and an altar to Androgeus, with this brief in- 
feription, “* To the Hero.?? Paufan, in Attic. On the 
road which led from Phalerum to Athens there had fubfifted 
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for a long time a temple of Juno, which was burnt by Mar- 
donius, on occafion of the invafion of the Perfians. See 
ATHENS. b 

PHALEUCUS, or Puavxcivs, in Poetry, a kind of 
verfe, in ufe among the Greeks and Latins ; confifting, like 
the Sapphic, of five feet; the firit a {pondee, the fecond a 
da&tyl, and the three laft trochees. } 

The phaleucus is very proper for epigrams. Catullus 
excelled in it. Its original author is not known ; though 
fome have faid it derives its name from its inventor. 

PHALLICA, ¢arrw, in Antiquity, feafts or facrifices 
celebrated at Athens, in honour of Bacchus. - 

The Phallica were inftituted on the following occafion: 
one Pegafus, a citizen of Eleutheris, having carried fome 
ftatues of Bacchus to Athens, drew on himfelf the laughter 
and contempt of the Athenians. Soon after this, the peo- 
ple were feized with an epidemic difeafe ; and, upon con- 
fulting the oracle how to get free of it, were anfwered, that 
there was no way but to receive Bacchus in pomp: they did 
it, and thus initituted the Phallica; wherein, befides the 
ftatues and trophies of the god, they bore figures of the 
parts affected, tied to thyrfi. 

PHALLOPHORI, earozopci, a name,given at Sicyon 
to certain mimes, who ran about the ftreets {mutted with 
black, and clothed in fheep fkins, bearing bafkets full of 
various herbs, as chervil, brancha urfina, violet, ivy, &c. 

The word is formed from $zA20:, a pole, at the end of 
which was faftened the figure of a human penis made of 
leather ; and ?epx, J bear. ee 

They danced in cadence, and were crowned with ivy, in 
honour of Bacchus; carrying the phallus before them as 
the enfigu of their office. 

PHALLUS, in Botany, a genus of Fungi, whofe whim- 
fical conformation bears too ftriking a refemblance to the 
Greek 92220: to be overlooked or diffembled. Linn. Gen. 
568. Schreb. 769. Mart. Mill. Dict. v. 3. Perf. Syn. 
242. Hudf. 629. Juff. 4. Lamarck Illuftr. t. 885. 
Venten. Mem: de lInftit. v. 1. 503. Uft. Annal. fafc. 21. 
67.—Clafs and order, Cryptogamia Fungi. Nat. Ord. Fungi. 

Eff. Ch. Volva radical. Head ovate, ftalked, entire, 
clothed with a fluid containing the feeds. 

Obf. The above characters, to which the genus in quef- 
tion is very juitly reftri&ted by Perfoon, exclude from it the 
feveral kinds of Morel (fee Moncuetta), which indeed 
have no natural affinity in texture, chara&ters, or properties 
to Phallus, though confounded with it by Linnzus and his 
followers, as well as by Ventenat. The following are all 
the genuine fpecies known. 


Se&tion 1. Head reticulated and cellular. 


fetidus. Common Stink-horn, Sowerb. Fung. 
(Ph. impudicus; Linn. Sp. Pl. 1648. Curt. 
Lond. fafc. 3. *t. 72. Bolt. Fung..}t- 92. Bull. Fr. 
t. 182. Fl. Dan. t. 175. Scheff. Fung. t. 196—198. 
Ph. vulgaris, &c.; Mich. Gen. 201. t. 83.)—Stalk with 
numerous, perforations, fomewhat oblique.) Head honey- 
comb-like, pervious.—This occurs not unfrequently in au- 
tumn, on a fandy fojl, in various parts of Europe, either on 
open heaths, or under trees; exciting attention by the 
odious fcent, which it diffufes widely around, while the 
liquor is flowing from the head, and which is, naturally 
enough, often miftaken for that of carrion. The root is 
fibrous. Volvas feveral together, partly buried in the 
round, white, each vefembt 
fii Stalk ereé&t, the growth of a few hours, about fix 
inches high, tubular, whitifh, highly cellular and tender, 
an inch, or almoft two, in diameter. Head ovate, uncon- 
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nected, except at the top; externally much like a honey- 
comb, pale, but covered when at maturity with a vifcid, 
fotid, greenifh-black fluid, which foon 
away, the feeds. Flies are very fond of this fluid. 

2. Ph. cancellatus. Latticed Stink-horn. Perf. n. 2. 
Venten.-n. 10. (Ph. volvatus, pileo apice claufo; Rothm. 
Stockh. Tranf. for 1742. 19. t. 2. Ph. alpinus, volva 
fubrotunda alba, pileolo cellulato, umbilico pervio carente, 
pediculo dilute fulvefcente; Mich. Gen. 202. Boletus 
phalloides; Petiv. Oper. v. 1. 6. t. 129. £. 10.)—Stalk 
cylindrical, even. Head reticulated, impervious.—Native 
of Sweden, in barren mofly ground, as well 2s of mountains 
in Tufcany, having been found by Tozzi, who fent a figure 
of it to Petiver, in woods about the celebrated monaltery of 
Valumbrofa. Its fize, and general afpect, are like the 
former, with which Linnzus confounds it, nor does eyen 
Perfoon aver it to be indubitably diftiné. Yet the fpecific 
character appears decifive. Its fcent is reported to be 
agreeable, and like fome of the Orchis tribe. 

3. Ph. indufiatus. V eiled Stink-horn. Venten. n. 13. 
Perf. n. 3. (Ph. demenum; Rumph. Amboin. v. 6. 
book 11. 131. t. 56. f. 7.)—Stalk round, cellular, with 
a net-like veil. Head roundifh, reticulated, pervious. — 


The plant which Ventenat defcribes was found abundantly - 


in the French fettlements at Guiana, by Vaillant, father of 
the romantic African traveller, in the year.1755. Its volva 


was not obferved. The /lalk is fix inches high, milk-white, — 


tubular, its furface covered with blifters, which at length 
burit, and become cells. Head bell-fhaped, conneéted only 
at the top, reticulated, or like a honey-comb, of a deep 
blue, the elevated reticulations white. From the lower 
margin of the head hangs down an ample, very tender, net- 
like vei/, at firft white, then reddifh, gradually expanded, 
and finally reaching to the ground, which is the greateft pe- 
culiarity of this {pecies. Reciphneee Amboyna plant does 
not appear to us {pecifically different. He attributes to it 
a very intolerable fcent, which Vaillant did not obferve, and 
{peaks of it as held in abhorrence by the Malays, who in- 
genioufly imagine this fungus to {pring from the urine of 
demons. Dr. Buchanan found in Upper Nepaul, im Au- 
guit, a fingle fpecimen which anfwers to the above deferip- 
tion, but which decayed before he could have it delineated. 
In this the head was livid, the veil of a pale ftraw-colour ; 
bat probably thefe parts may undergo changes in this re- 
{fpeét; during their rapid growth. After all, we do not 
mean to affert that there may not be feveral {pecies fur- 
nifhed with a vei/, but we have not materials to diftinguifh 
them, 


Seétion 2. 
4. Ph. inodorus. 


Head tuberculated, combined with the Stalk. 


Small Scentlefs Stink-horn. Sowerb. 
Fung. t. 330. (Ph. caninus; Scheff. Fung. t. 330. 
Curt. Lond. fafc. 4. t. 73. Perf. n. 4. Venten. n. 7.)— 
Stalk cylindrical, with numerous perforations, yellowifh. 
Head united with the ftalk, red, plaited length im= 
pervious. ‘This very pretty fpecies is not halt the fize of 
the firft, and mych more rare. It is found every autumn, 
in Caen wood near Hampftead, and very frequently in the 
woods of Coffey and Crown Point, near Norwich. 


Sowerby fays the SeheyS volva, brought into the Phin y 


in an evening, has before morning produced a@ full-grown 
plant, but he never obferved it to grow in the day-time. 
We have, on the contrary, had thefe plants before us, while 
writing, during a whole morning, and have feen them fh 

up in the iat of three or four hours. They may be ob- 


ferved without inconvenience, being deftitute of the fetor of _ ; 


The root is much branche 
fpreading” 


our other Britifh f{pecies. 


s off, carrying — 


. 
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fpreading horizontally to a great extent, and producing 
here and there folitary, oyate, whitifh wolvas. Stalk two or 
three inches high, and half an inch thick, yellowifh. Head 
while covered with its vifcid liquor, not unlike a pickled 
olive in fize and colour, byt when that fubftance is removed, 
which happens more tardily than in the fetidus, the head 
appears of a dull red, plaited or furrowed longitudinally, 
and without any terminal orifice: its lower edge moreover 
is clofely united with the ftalk. 

5. Ph. Mokufin. Chinefe Stink-horn. Cibot A&. Pe- 
tropol. v. 19. 373. t. 5. Linn. Suppl. 452. Perf. n. 5. 
Venten. n. 8.—Stalk with five angles. Head acute, in five 
deep cohering fegments.— Grows on the old decaying roots 
of Mulberry trees in China. Father Cibot, one of the mif- 
fionaries, obferved it about Pekin, and fent a full account, 
with excellent drawings of the plant, to the Academy of 
Peterfburg. Its growth is rapid, fize rather inferior to the 
laft, and {cent very offenfive. The volva refembles that of 
Ph. inodorus. Stalk rather curved, hollow, very tender and 
cellular, of a delicate flefh-colour at the bafe, which be- 
comes deeper afterwards. The greateft peculiarity of this 
fpecies is the /ra/é haying five angles, and the red head being 
deeply divided into as many oblong portions, all cohering, 
and cemented, as it were, by the greenifh vifcid fluid which 
envelopes the /eeds. Infeéts are {aid to devour this fungus 
as foon as it comes in their way. It is reported to vary 
greatly in fize in various parts of China, and in fome to be 
eatable, though in others poifonous. Perhaps feveral {pecies 
are confounded under the above name. The afhes of the 
burnt fungus are efteemed ferviceable if {prinkled over can- 
cerous ulcers. 

6. Ph. Hadriani. Smooth Dutch Stink-horn. Venten- 
n. 11. Perf. n.6. (Phallus n. 140; Sterb. Fung. 277— 
279. t. 30. f. AG. Fungus marinus; Dod. Pempt. 
483. Fungus; Ger. Em. 1583. f. 2.)—* Stalk cylin- 
drical, fpotted with grey. Head fmooth and even, with a 
prominent dilated orifice.’’ This is faid by Dodoneus to 
’ grow on the fand-hills which border the coaft of Holland, 
amongit Carices. It is reprefented with a double vo/va, an 
even, not cellular, /fa/k and head, the latter with a prominent 
wide mouth. Sterbeeck’s figures A—D feem intended for 
the fame plant, in an earlier ftate, ashis E—G. The latter 
reprefentations are copied from Dodoneus, and repeated 


over and over again in various books; they are alfo copied, 


in Barrelier’s t. 1258. Asno recent author feems to have 
obferved this fpecies, we cannot but fuppofe it a variety, or 
perhaps mifreprefentation, of the fetidus, which is found on 
our Norfolk coaft, oppofite to Holland, in the fituations 
mentioned. The fpecific name alludes to Hadrianus Junius, 
who has defcribed the plant in a copy of Latin verfes, 
printed by Dodoneus. : 
Fungus phalloides gallus, Barrel. t. 1264, appears, as 
Perfoon well obferves, a diftinét fpecies. Poffibly it may be 
akin to the cancellatus, n. 2. Were it not for the vo/va, we 
fhould fufpe& it might be a bad reprefentation of Perfoon’s 
Morchella cofata; Boletus of Micheli, t. 85. f. 3. 
Puattus Marinus, a name given by fome authors to a 
fpecies of canalis or tubulus marinus, found about Amboyna, 
and called by the French writers priape and arrofoir. It is 
.an oblong fhell, with alarge head, which is pierced full of 
holes ; fo that it at once refembles the glans penis, and the 
nofe of a watering-pot, ufed by gardeners. 
PHALSBOURG, in Geography, a town of France, in 
the department of the Meurthe, and chief place of a can- 
ton, in the diftriét of Sarrebourg, founded in 1570, and for- 
tidied by Vauban in 1680; 4 miles E.N.E. of Sarrebourg. 
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The place contains 2032, and the canton 12,760 inhabitants, 
on a territory of 197} kiliometres, in 27 communes. 

PHANAGORA, a town of Ruffia, in the government 
of Caucafus, at the mouth of the Kuban, on the coaft of 
the Black fea; called by the Tartars “Taman,” without 
a harbour ; 60 miles E. of Theodofia. N. lat. 45°. E. 
long. 36° 40’. 

HANATIC, Puawnaricus, commonly written fanatic. 
avifionary ; one who fancies or thinks he fees {pectres, {pi- 
rits, apparitions, or other imaginary objeéts, even when 
awake ; and takes them to be real. 

Such are phrenetics, necromancers, hypochondriac per- 
fons, lycanthropi, &c. See Purenzy, HyrocHonpriasis, 
LycanTHRropy, &c. 

Hence the word is alfo applied to enthufiafts, pretenders 
to revelation, new lights, prophecies, &c. See FANATIc. 

PHANERA, in Botany, from Qayepoc, confpicuous, a 
genus of Loureiro’s, founded on the Bauhinia fcandens, 
Linn. Sp. Pl. 535, the Folium linguez, Rumph. Amboin. 
v. 6. 1.t.1. This plant, it feems, has but three /lamens, 
and a calyx of four leaves. Its habit however is altogether 
that of a genuine Bauhinia, a genus in which the ftruécture 
of both thofe parts is variable. Rumphius fays the flowers 
are white or yellowifh; Loureiro defcribes them fcarlet. 
See BAUHINIA. 

PHANTASM, Qavtacpue, phantom, a fpecies of an ob- 
ject perceived by an external fenfe, and thence retained in 
the phantafy. 

Ariftotle taught, that all the objeéts of our thought 
enter at firft by the fenfes; and, fince the fenfe cannot re- 
ceive external material objeéts themfelves, it receives their 
{pecies, that is, their images or forms, without the matter ; 
as wax receives the form of the feal, without any of the 
matter of it. Thefe images or forms, imprefled upon the 
fenfes, are called ‘‘fenfible fpecies,’? and are the objeéts 
only of the fenfitive part of the mind; but by various in- 
ternal powers, they are retained, refined, and {piritualized, 
fo as to become objects of memory and imagination, and at 
laft of pure intelleétion. When they are objects of memory 
and of imagination, they get the name of * phantafms.’’ 
When by farther experiment, and pee {tripped of their 
particularities, they become objeéts of fcience, they are _ 
called ¢¢ intelligible {pecies :’’ fo that every immediate object, 
whether of fenfe, of memory, of imagination, or of rea- 
foning, muft be fome phantafm or fpecies in the mind itfelf. 
Such was the theory of the Peripatetics, with regard to the 
objects of our thought ; and it has been faid that the doc- 
trine of modern philofophers concerning ideas 1s built upon 
it. Mr. Locke, who ufes this word frequently, tells us 
that he means the fame thing by it, as is commonly meant 
by fpecies or phantafm. Gaffendi, from whom Locke bor- 
rowed more than from any other author, fays the fame. 
The words fpecies and phantafm are terms of art in the 
Peripatetic fyftem, and from this we are to learn the mean- 
ing of them. We fhall here add, that the theory of De- 
mocritus and Epicurus, on this fubject, was not very unlike 
to that of the Peripatetics. ‘They held, that all bodies 
continually fend forth flender films or fpetres from their 
furface, of fuch extreme fubtilty, that they eafily penetrate 
our grofs bodies, or enter by the organs of fenfe, and ftamp 
their image upon the mind. The fenfible fpecies of Aril- 
totle were mere forms without matter. The fpeétres of Epi- 
curus were compofed of a very fubtile matter. See Inga, 
Perception, and Mental Puitosopny. 

PHANTASMAGORIA, a term which denotes the 
raifing of ae is a fpecies of magic lantern, exhibited 


on a large feale, and projecting an image on a femi-tranfpa- 
O2 rent 
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rent fereen of taffetas, inftead of a wall. For the princi- 
ple of the conftruétion, fee Macic Lantern. 

PHANTASTIC, in Mufic. Phantattic ftyle is a free, 
eafy manner of compofition ; proper for inftruments. See 
STYLE. Die : 
PHANTASTICAL Co tours, is a denomination given 
by the Peripatetics to thofe colours exhibited by the rain- 
bow, or a prifm; they erroneoufly fuppofing them not to 
be real colours, but only phantoms, or deceptions of the 
fight. : 

eBat many experiments of the moderns, and particularly 
thofe of fir Ifaac Newton, demonitrate the contrary, and 

rove them as real as any other colours in nature. See 
, Seopa 

PHANTASY, or Fancy. See ImacinaTIon. 

PHARA, or Puares, in Ancient Geography, a town 
in the eaftern part of Achaia, on the river Melas, diftin- 
guithed by a variety of beautiful ornaments. It had a ita- 
tue of Meus Agoreus, and alfo oppofite to it another 
ftatue, which reprefented the goddefs Vefta; and it was 
famous for its oracles. —Alfo, a town of Meffenia, on the 
Meffenian gulf, N.W. of Cardamyla, I*s foundation is 
afcribed to Phares, the fon of Mercury and Philodamza, 
one of the daughters of Danaus. Among other divinities 
reverenced in this place were Nicomachus and Gorgazus, 
fons of Machaon. They had both governed this city after 
the death of their father, to whom as well as themfelves was 
attributed the art of healing maladies. Hence arofe the 
veneration paid in this place to demi-gods. Their temples 
were full of the richeft prefents, and almoft conftantly 
emitted the incenfe of facrifices. Here was a beautiful 
temple of Fortune. Pharz was fituated at the diftance of 
fix ftadia from the fea, and near it was a facred grove dedi- 
cated to Apollo Carneus; and in this grove a fountain.— 
Alfo, a town of the ifland of Crete, in which was a colony 
of Meffenians.—Alfo, a town of Greece, in Beeotia. 

PHARAMBARA, in Ancient Geography, a town of 
Afia, in the interior of Media, between Tigrana and Ta- 
chafara. Ptolemy. 

PHARAN, a defert of Arabia Petrza, near Kadeth- 
Barnea. It was ina place of this defert, called «« Rothma,”’ 
that the Iraelites had their 15th ftation. 

Puaran, in Geography, a town of Arabia Petrea, near 
the gulf of Suez, once the fee of a bifhop, but now funk 
into decay ; 40 miles N. of Tor. 

PHARAOH, in Biography, a common name of the 
kings of Egypt. The etymology of this name is varioufly 
ftated by different writers. Le Clerc, in Gen. xii. 15, de- 
rives it from, the root pharah, to be exalted, or to be fu- 
perior. The abbé Renaudot fays, that Pharaoh is the 
fame as the Egyptian word  fouty, which fignifies a king. 
Kircher deduces Pharaoh from the word pharah, which 
fometimes fignifies to deliver ; and he would have Pharaoh 
to denote one who is exempted from the jurifdiction of the 
laws. Jofephus fays (Antig. 1. viii. c. 2.), that all the 
kings of Egypt, from Minzus, (or Menes), the founder of 
Memphis, who lived feveral ages before Abraham, had the 
name of Pharaoh, down to the time of Solomon, for more 
than 3300 years. He adds, that when thefe princes 
afcended the throne, they aflumed this name, laying afide 
their former appellation ; the word Pharaoh, in the Bye 
tian language, fignifying a king. Accordingly Jofephus 
fays, that Herodotus names none of the kings of Egypt 
after Minzus, the builder of Memphis, though he had 
330 kings for his fucceflors, becaufe they had all the name 
33 Pharaoh ; but he names an Egyptian queen, Nicaule, (or 
Nitocris, ) who fucceeded them. Jofephus alfo fays, that he 
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finds from the ancient records of the Jewith nation, that 
after the age of Solomon, no king of Egypt had the name 
of Pharaoh. Jofephus feems to, have miiunderitood and 
mifreprefented the account given by Herodotus: for this 
ancient hiftorian exprefsly fays, that in the books of the 
Egyptian priefts were regiftered the names of 330 kings, of 
whom 18 were Ethiopians, and a woman who was a fo- 
reigner, called Nitocris; and the others were Egyptians. 
Thefe princes had each his proper name in this catalogue. 
We fee alfo in the fragments of Manetho, that each king of 
Egypt hada name peculiar to him; and we find the name 
of Pharaoh only in fcripture. Jofephus is alfo miftaken in 
alerting, that fince the time of Solomon, the kings of 
Egypt had no longer the name of Pharaoh; fince we find 
this name under Hezekiah (2 Kings, xviil. 20.), under Jo- 
fiah (ch, xxiii. 29, 30, &c.), under Jehoiakim (ch. xxiii. 
35-), and in the prophets Haiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel ; 
who are much later than Solomon. It is very probable, 
that the Egyptians gave the nameof Pharaoh to their kin 

as long as the Egyptian language was in common ufe, ~) 
as long as ies Seep were of their own an : pec oy sa 
the conqueft of Egypt by the Perfians, and efpeci : 
Alssaats the ee and the Grecians introduced ae 
languages with their government, the name of Pharaoh 
cealed among them. 

The fir Pharaoh, known to us, is the perfon in whofe 
time Abraham went down into Egypt (Gen. xii. 10, &c. 
A.M. 2084, B.C. 1919. The /écoud Pharaoh, noticed in 
{cripture, reigned in Egypt in the time of Jofeph. The 
third Pharaoh is he who perfecuted the Ifraelites. The 
fourth was probably the Pharaoh before whom Mofes ap- 
peared, and in whofe fight he fmote Egypt with plagues. 
This Pharaoh was drowned in the Red fea. The Sfth 
Pharaoh, known to us, is he who gave proteCtion to Ha ad, 
the king of Edom (1 Kings, xi. 15—18.), about A.M. 
2960. he /ixth is the Pharaoh, who gave his daughter in 
marriage to Solomon. ue Kings, iti. 1. ix. 16.) The 
Jeventh Pharaoh is Shifhak, who proteéted Jeroboam, and 
afforded him a refuge againit king Solomon, his mafter, 
f Kings, xiv. 25. 2 Chron. xii. 2. 5, &c.) A.M. 3033. 

he eighth is the Pharaoh, with whom Hezekiah made a 
league againft Sennacherib, king of Affyria, A.M. 3290. 
The ninth is Pharaoh-Necho, fon of Pfammitichus, who 


fubdued Jofiah. The tenth is Pharaoh-Ophrah, who entered ~ 


into alliance with Zedekiah, king of Judah, and attempted 
to affift him againft Nebuchadnezzar, king of Chaldea. 
Againft this Pharaoh Ezekiel pronounced feveral prophecies, 
Ezek. xxix, xxx, xxxi, xxxii. He is called Aone by He- 
rodotus. He is alfo mentioned Habakkuk ii. 15, 16. 

Hf. xix. xx. Jerem. xlvi. 17. Calmet on the Bible. ~ 
PHARAON, the denomination of a game of chance. 
The principal rules of this game are, that the banker holds 
a pack of fifty-two cards; that he draws all the cards one 
after the other, and lays them down at his right and left 
hand alternately ; that the ponte may at his choice fet one 
or more ftakes upon one or more cards, either before the 
banker has begun to draw the cards, or after he has drawn 
any number af couples ; that the banker wins the ftake of 
the ponte, when the card of the ponte comes out in an odd 
place on his right hand, but lofes as much to the ponte 
when it comes out in an even place on his left hand; that 
the banker wins half the ponte’s ftake, when it happens to 
be twice in one couple; that when the card of the ponte 
being but once in the ftock, happens to be the laft, the 
ponte neither wins nor lofes ; and that the card of the ponte 
being but twice in the ftock, and the laft couple containing 
his card twice, he then lofes his whole ftake. M. De 
Moivre 


i 
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Moivre has fhewn how to find the gain of the banker in any 
circumftance of cards remaining in the ftock, and of the 
number of times that the ponte’s cards is contained in it. 


Of this problem he enumerates four cafes; i.e. when the 
ponte’s card is once, twice, three, or four times in the 


flock. In the firft cafe, the gain of the banker is =, n 


being the number of cards in the ftock. Inthe fecond cafe, 


Pe ; 2 Saneeir 
his gain is -— mena One + —, fuppof- 
ay nxt 4 nxn—I 
as 5 : eis 
in =i, In the third cafe, his gain is or 
8 J i 8 2xn— v 


re 3, fuppofing y = i. 


In the fourth cafe, the gain 


of the banker, or the lofs of the ponte, is gael. 2. 


> 
Say Rare 


ag at M. De Moivre 


2Xn—IxX2—-3 


or , fuppofing y= 2. 
has calculated a table, exhibiting this gain or lofs, for any 
particular circumftance of the play ; and he obferves, that 
at this play, the leaft difadvantage of the ponte, under the 
fame cireumftances of cards remaining in the ftock, is when 
the card of the ponte is but twice in it, the next greater 

_when three times, the next when once, and the greateft 
when four times. He has alfo demonftrated, that the whole 
gain per cent. of the banker, upon all the money that is ad- 
ventured at this game, is 2/ 19s. tod. De Moivre’s 
Do@itrine of Chances, p. 77, &c. p. 105, &c. See Bas- 
SETTE. 

PHARASTIA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, 
in the interior of Media, between Phafaba and Curia, ac- 
cording to Ptolemy. 

PHARATHA, a town which was fituated in the in- 
terior of Arabia Felix. Ptol. 

PHARATHOU, or Puarartus, a town of Paleftine, 
in the tribe of Ephraim. : 

PHARAZANA, a town placed by Ptolemy in Dran- 

ana. 

PHARBATHUS, a town of Egypt, and capital of 
the Pharbzithes nome. Prtol. 

PHARGA, a town of Arabia Deferta, near the Eu- 
phrates. Ptol. 

PHARI, among the Ancients, a kind of candleftick. 
See BRancn. 

PHARICUM, the name of a famous poifon among the 
ancients; it was faid to be compofed of many ingredients, 
but we know nothing of it at this time. 

PHARIGIUM, in Ancient Geography, a promontory of 
Greece, in the Phocide, between Marathon and the foot of 
Mychus. - 

PHARINGOTOMUS, in Surgery, from Qzxey?, the 
throat, and roym, an incifion, an inftrument for {carifying the 
tonfils, on opening abfcefles about the fauces. 

PHARIS, in Ancient Geography, a {mall town of the 
Pelopomnefus, in Laconia, according to Paufanias, who 
fays that it was fituated near the river Phellia, on the route 
from Amyclzato mount Taygetes. From his time its ruins 
only have been feen. 

PHARISEES, a celebrated feé&: among the ancient 
Jews: fo called, as fome fay, becaufe feparated from the 
reft by the aufterity of their life, and by their profefling 


a greater degree of holinefs, and a more religious obferva- 
tion of the law. - 
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This is the import of the word 44, in the Hebrew, or 
rather Chaldee tongue; whence is formed the Greek Paps 
oasos, and the Latin Pharifeus. St. Jerom, and feveral of 
the rabbins, maintain this etymology ; which is very agree- 
able to the ftate and character of the Pharifees; who were 
not only diftinguifhed from the reft by their manner of life, 
but by their habit. However, others, with lefs probability, 
have derived the name from U7, expofuit, becaufe the 
Pharifees were in the higheit reputation for expounding the 
law. 

It is very difficult to fix the precife origin of the Pha- 
rifees. The Jefuit Serrarius places their firft rife about the 
time of Efdras, becaufe it was then that the Jews firft be- 
gan to have interpreters of their traditions. Maldonat, on 
the other hand, will not have this fect to have arifen amon 
the Jews till a little before the time of Chrift. Others, 
perhaps with more probability, refer the origin of the Pha- 
rifees to the time of the Maccabees. 

Dr. Lightfoot thinks, that Pharifaifm rofe up gradually, 
from a period which he does not affign, to the maturity of 
afe@. It is certain, from the account given by Jofephus, 
that in the*time of John Hyrcanus, the high-pricft and 
prince of the Afmonean line, about a hundred and eight 
years before Chrift, the fect was not only formed, but 
made a confiderable figure ; and that it had advanced to a 
high degree of popularity and power about eighty years be- 
fore Chrift. Calmet places their origin about A.M. 3820, 
B.C. 184. Jof. Ant. lib. xiii. cap. 10. §. 5, 6. cap. 15. 
§ 5. and cap. 16. § 1. According to Bafnage, Hitt. of 
the Jews, book ii. cap. g. § 2, one Ariftobulus, an Alex- 
andrian Jew, and a Peripatetic philofopher, who flourifhed 
about a hundred and twenty-five years before Chrift, and 
wrote fome allegorical commentaries on the Scripture, was 
the author of thofe traditions, by an adherence to which 
the Pharifees were principally diftinguifhed from other 
fects. 

Be this as it will, Pharifaifm is ftill the prevailing doc- 
trine in the Jewifh religion ; that vaft number of traditions 
in the Talmud, which bear fo great a {way among the Jews, 
coming all from the Pharifees, which they afcribed to God, 
and received as of equal authority with the facred writings. 
See Miscuna. 

Jofephus, who defcribes their dogmata, fays, that they 
attributed all to deftiny, and to God; fo, however, as not 
to deprive man of his free agency, which Sixtus of Sienna 
thus explains: the Pharifees believed, that all things were 
done by deftiny, i. e. with God’s foreknowledge, and in 
confequence of his immutable decree; the will of man {till 
remaining free and unaffected: “¢ Fato, hoc eft, Dei pre- 
fcientia, & immobili decreto, omnia geri; manente tamen 
libero humane libertatis affenfu.”’ 

They owned the immortality of the foul, a refurre¢tion, 
and a future ftate; but they admitted, at the fame time, as 
fome have fuppofed, a kind of metempfychofis, or tran{mi- 

ation of fouls. They alfo held the doétrine of angels, and 
foarte human fpirits. They were alfo much addicted to 
aftrology. 

The Pharifees were great fticklers for the allegorical or 
myftical fenfe of the Scriptures ; whence moft of the con- 
verts made to Chriftianity among the Jews were of the num- 
ber of the Pharifees. 

In effe&t, the Pharifees were in every thing direétly op- 
pofite to the Sadducees ; which fee. 

PHARIUM, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, in 
Cilicia. Suidas and Xenophon. 

PHARKOVA, in Geography, a town of Ruffia, in the 


government 
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government of Tobolfk, on the Niznei Tungunfka. 
61° 35’. E. long. 106 54’. 

PHARMACEUTICA, z;uzxxtvrixn, that part of 
phyfic which direéts the preparation and application of me- 
dicines. See PHARMACY. 

PHARMACI, 2;u2x%, among the Greeks, an appel- 
lation ufed for two perfons who were employed in the luftra- 
tion or purification of cities. 

Thefe were two men, according to fome; but others 
fuppofe them to have been a man and woman, to reprefent 
the male and female fex, for each of which they offered a 
facrifice. It was ufual for the man to carry about his neck 
figs, called icy: of a blackifh colour; and the woman 
fuch as were white. Pott. Archeol. Grac. tom. i. p. 400, 
feq. 

PHARMACIA, PApUaKthty in Antiquity, denotes the 
art of effeéting ftrange and wonderful things, by means of 
medicated ma enchanted compofitions of herbs, minerals, 
&c. . Thefe things themfelves were called pharmaca, fome 
of which, being taken inwardly, were faid to caufe blindnefs, 
madnefs, love, &c. Such were the medicaments by which 
Circe transformed Ulyffes’ foldiers: others infected by 
touch; fuch was the garment Medea fent to Creufa: others 
{pread their venom afar off, and operated upon perfons at a 
great diftance. 

There were alfo pharmaca Joteria, Puguaxn cwrngir, which 
were amulets againit the former: fuch was the herb moly, 
which preferved Ulyfles from Circe’s enchantments ;. the 
laurel, the fallow-tree, the rhamnus or Chriit-thorn, flea- 
bane, the jafper-{tone, and many others mentioned by Al- 
bertus Magnus, and Orpheus, in his book De Lapillis. 
Pott. Archzol. Gree. lib. ii. cap. 18. tom. 1. p. 353. See 
AMULET. 

PHARMACITIS Terra, in the Materia Medica, a 
name which fome authors have given to the common ampe- 
lites, or cannel-coal. 

PHARMACIUS Sinus, in Ancient Geography, a gulf 
of Thrace, on the Bofphorus of the fame name, fouth-weit 
of the gulf Betycolpas. A confiderable river ran into this 
rulf. 

y PHARMACOCHEMIA, a term ufed to exprefs that 
part of the chemical art which treats of the preparation of 
medicines. 

It is thus called by way of diftinction from that chemiftry 
which is wholly employed about the tranfmutation of metals 
by means of the philofopher’s ftone ; this being called /pa- 
girico-chemia. 

PHARMACOLOGY, atreatife of medicines, or the 
art of preparing them, judging of them, &c. 

PHARMACOPGIA, formed from ?z;u2x0r, remedy, 
and coc, fo make, a difpenfatory, or a treatife defcribing 
the preparations of the feveral kinds of medicines, with their 
ufes, manner of application, &c. 

We have various pharmacopeeias ; as thofe of Bauderon, 
Quercetan, Zwelfer, Charas, Bates, Salmon, Lemery, 
Quincy, &c. The lateft, and moft in efteem, are the Edin- 
burgh, London, and Dublin Difpenfatories. 

PHARMACOPOLA, or PHarMacororius, an apo- 
thecary, or a perfon who prepares and fells medicines, See 
APOTHECARY. 

The word is feldom ufed but by way of ridicule. It is 
formed from $xppyxxor, and raauy, to fell. See Horace, 
Satire 2. lib. i. verf. 1. 

PHARMACUM, 922%, a medicament, or medicine ; 
whether of falutary, or poifonous quality. 

PHARMACUSA, in Ancient Core an ifland@®of 
the AEgean fea.—Alfo, the name of two {mall ifles, fituated 


N. lat. 


. 
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near that of Salamina; in the largeft of which, according 
to Strabo, was feen the tomb of Circé. 

PHARMACY, Pappantiay derived from Capuakers re- 
medy, that branch of medicine, which teaches the choice, 
preparation, and mixture of medicines. 

Mott of the natural bodies being fome way or other em- 
ployed as fubjeéts of pharmacy, the materia medica is ex- 
tremely large, and its operations various. Its materials in 
the earlieft ages, indeed, were very few, and the ways of 
managing them very fimple: fubjeéts afterwards multiplied, 
operations inereafed, and at prefent we feem abundantly 
ftocked with both fimple and compound medicines. 

Difeafes muft have been very early, if the firft inhabitants 
of the earth experienced the fame changes of feafons, 
breathed the fame kind of air, and ufed a hke kind of diet 
and regimen of life with ourfelves: but foon after the dif- 
eafe affliéts, the patient feeks a remedy; and this appears 
to have been the foundation of pharmacy in different parts 
of the world. 

Experiments being thus multiplied, and the preparations 
of fimples better made, pharmacy became at length an art. 
Hippocrates, however, when he came to compile a kind of 
fyftem of phyfic from the obfervations of antiquity, de- 
{cribed but few, and thofe generally fimple ‘ 

Succeeding phyficians then enlarged the materia medica ; 
which fee. Galen confiderably fwelled the catalogue, and 
the Arabians much more ; and when learning began: to re- 
vive in Europe, the materia medica was again enlarged, and 
great changes wrought upon it by chemiftry. 

The art of pharmacy muft be confidered under the ma- 
nagement of phyficians, apothecaries, trading chemiits, and 
druggifts. ‘To the phyfician it belongs to direét the medi- 
cines, and to give the rules of extraéting and managing the 
fimples. ‘To the apothecary belongs the reduction of the 
materia medica into certain forms of medicines, accordi 
to the direétion of the phyfician. And the defign of trading 
chemifts, and druggilts, is to furnifh medicinal matters to 
the apothecary, ie cannot always deteét an artificial coun- 
terfeit, of a dexterous fophiftication; and perhaps many 
remedies, well defigned by the phyfician, have failed, or 
had mifchievous effects on this account. Shaw’s Leétures, 
Pp- 195. ; vay 

Pharmacy has been divided (without any fufficient reafon ) 
into Galenical and chemical. 

Puarmacy, Galenical, called alfo fimply pharmacy, is 
that derived to us from the ancients; confifting in the . 
knowledge and management of the feveral parts of the ma- 
teria medica, now in the hands of the apothecaries. See 
GALENIC. ‘ 

Puarmacy, Chemical, called alfo /pagirical and hermetical, 
is that introduced by Paracelfus, who calls it ars diffilla- 
toria; confifting in the refolving of mixed bodies into their, 
component parts, in order to feparate the ufelefs and ill, and 
collect and exalt the good. See CHEMISTRY. © 

Under the direction of modern chemiftry and medical fkill, 
the ftate of modern pharmacy has been much improved. The 
pharmaceutical apparatus confifts of furnaces, baths, and a 
variety of veflels made of glafs, &c. For the weights and 
meafures, we refer to thefe articles. The operations of 
pharmacy are folution, extraction, depuration, ¢c fralliza-* 
tion, precipitation, diftillation, fublimation, expreffion, exe 
ficcation, fufion, calcination, &c. For the preparation 
of different articles, we refer to the terms that denominate 
them. bo : 

Puarmacy, Charaders in. See CUARACTER. 

PHARMUTHI, in the Egyptian Chronology, one of the. 

months 
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months of their year, which anfwered to the month of April 
among the Romans. 

PHARNACEUM, in Botany, a name taken from 
Pliny, faid to have been given to fome plant in honour of 
its difcoverer Pharnaces, fon of Mithridates, king of Pon- 
tus. But-what the ancient Pharnaceum was, though its 
dried root is reported to have improved the flavour of wine, 
commentators have conjectured in yain. We may venture to 
affert it has nothing to do with the prefent Linnean genus ; 
nor can we guefs at the motive for its application to a fet of 
plants, almoit deftitute of any fenfible qualities, and of too 
trivialan afpeét to have attra¢ted notice, except from the 


curious enquirers of modern time. Linn. Gen. 150. 
Schreb. 202. Willd. Sp. Pl. v..1. 1507. Mart. Mill. 
Dig. v. 3. Ait. Hort. Kew. v.2.. 173: . Jufl. 300. 


Lamarck Illuttr. t. 214. Gertn. t. 130.—Clafs and order, 
PentandriaTrigynia. Nat. Ord. Caryophyllei, Linn. Juff., 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth of five, nearly ovate, concave, 
fpreading, equal, permanent leaves, coloured withinfide, 
thin-edged. Cor. none ; hence the coloured thin-edged calyx. 
Stam. Filaments five, awl-fhaped, the-length of the calyx ; 
anthers cloven at the bafe. Pi/?. Germen fuperior, ovate, 
triangular ; ftyles three, thread-fhaped, the length of the 
ftlamens ; ftigmas obtufe. Peric. Capfule ovate, flightly 
triangular, invefted by the clofed calyx, of three cells and 
three valves. Seeds numerous, polifhed, orbicular, de- 

reffed, furrounded by an acute border. 

Obf. Reichard remarks that the parts of fru¢tification 
in Ph. Mellugo differ fomewhat from the above account. 
This remark is fuggefted by the defcription in Linn. Mant. 
561, which belongs to Mollugo Spergula, fee Moiiuco ; 
but we find the flowers are variable on the fame individuals. 
We have already indicated the clofe affinity between thefe 

enera. 

Eff. Ch. 
Corolla none. 
feeds. 

The four fpecies defined in Sp. Pl. ed. 2, have fubfe- 
quently been augmented, chiefly by difcoveries at the Cape 
of Good Hope, to 14, as may be feenin Willdenow. Their 
habit is for the moft part flender, like a Spergula or Arenaria ; 
in fome cafes herbaceous and annual, in others fhrubby ; 
but always of humble itature. Leaves fimple, entire, 
fmoothifh, varioufly difpofed ; their /ipulas fometimes very 
remarkable for a fhining membranous afpeét, and curious 
fubdivifion. Jnflorefcence moftly forked, panicled. Flowers 
copious, variegated with green and white, or a reddifh tint. 

1. Ph. Cerviana. Umbellate Pharnaceum. Linn. Sp. Pl. 
388. Willd.n.1. Ait.n. 1. (Ph. umbellis fimpliciflimis ; 
Gmel. Sib. v. 3. 10% t. 20. f. 2. Alfine; Pluk. Phyt. 
t. 332. f. 1.)—-Flower-ftalks lateral, fomewhat umbellate, 
about as long as the liaear whorled leaves.— Native of Ruf- 
fia, Siberia, Spain, Guinea and the Eaft Indies. The root 
is fmall and annual. Herd {mooth. Szems numerous, fpreading 
inevery direGtion, thread-fhaped, yellowifh, three or four 
inches long, fimple or divided. Leaves about ten in each 
whorl, linear, glaucous, an inch long, more or lefs. Um- 
bels of two or three greenifh-white flowers, on capillary 
Jtalks bent toward one fide. Minuart, a Spanifh botanift, 
iscited by Linnzus as having written a monograph on this 


Calyx of five leaves, coloured. internally. 
Capfule fuperior, of three cells, with many 


fpecies, under the name of Cerviana, but we have never» 


been able to difcover any fuch work. 

2. Ph. Mollugo. Bedftraw Pharnaceum. Linn. Sp. Pl. 
389. Mant. 562, but not 561. (Ph. glomeratum; Linn. 
Suppl. 185. Thunb. Prodr. 53. Willd. n. 7. Alfine 
procumbens, gallii facie africana; Herm. Lugd-Bat. 19. 
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t. 2r. Rubia ftellaris five Afperula minor humifparfa, 
flofeulis albis ethiopica ; Pluk. Mant. 163. Mollugon. 1.; 
Linn. Hort. Cliff. 28.)—Flower-ftalks axillary, fingle- 
flowered, half the length of the linear whorled leaves.— 
Native of the Cape of Good Hope. The root is annual. 
Stems numerous, proitrate, alternately branched, zigzag, 
round, jointed, whitifh, very fmooth and polifhed. Leaves 
fix or feven in a whorl at each joint, {preading, about half an 
inch long, linear, entire, {mooth, light green, each tipped 
with a {mall briftly point. F/owers very minute, about the 
fize of a Herniaria, green, with white edges, pentandrous, 
each on a fhort fimple ftalk, feveral together at each whorl ; 
but we find no proper umbel, as defcribed in the Supplemen- 
tum, though we perceive what caufed that error. 

Great confuficn has exifted between this plant and the 
Mollugo Spergula of Linneus, but the above fynonyms will 
not fail to prevent any further miftake. Since the article 
Mo.tuco was publifhed, various fpecimens from Dr. Rott- 
ler have enabled us better to underftand the MW. Spergula, a 
moft variable plant, fome of whofe flowers anfwer, as far 
as we can judge of them dried, to the defcription in Mant. 
561; whilft others, from the fame root, are fimply tran- 
drous, without either petals or barren filaments, as they ought 
to be in a Mollugo. Linnzus cultivated it in the Upfal 
garden, and, no doubt, faw there what he has fo minutely 
defcribed, though one of his fpecimens from thence has 
fimply triandrous fowers. This fpecimen, moreover, has fo 
nearly loit all the lateral pubefcence from the /fem, and has 
its eaves fo much elongated, that no one could think it the 
fame with the authentic’ wild fpecimen of MZ. Spergula, 
which we have deferibed in its proper place, did not the va- 
rious parts of Dr. Rottler’s moft fatisfactorily combine the 
two. We mutt obferve that MZ. Spergula is the Pharnaceum 
Mollugo of mott botanifts, they being mifled by the wrongly 
printed fpecific name in Linn. Mant. 561, which in the mar- 
gin ought to have been Spergula. Willdenow, bewildered 
by this miftake, has increafed it by the mention of Mollugo 
verticillata. : 

3. Ph. ferpyllifolium. Thyme-leaved Pharnaceum. Linn. 
Suppl. 186. Willd. n..8. Thunb. Prodr. 54.—‘* Stalks 
fingle-flowered. Leaves ovate, ftalked.””—From the Cape. 
A delicate annual herb, refembling a {mall plant of Hernia- 
ria glabra. Stems branched, forked, thread-fhaped, jointed, 
{mooth. © Leaves two or more at each joint, ftalked, ovate, 
many times fhorter than the intermediate {paces. Stalks 
lateral, capillary, the length of the leaves. Linn. 

4. Ph. dichotomum. Forked Pharnaceum. Linn. Suppl. 
186. Willd. n, 12. Thunb. Prodr. 54. Ait. n. 5.— 
“ Stalks axillary, elongated, forked. Leaves whorled, 
linear.??— From the fame country. Willdenow and Aiton 
mark it annual. We have feen no fpecimen of this or the 
laft. 

. Ph. dineare. Linear-leaved Tawny Pharnaceum. Linn. 
Suppl. 185. Willd.n.2. Ait. n.2. Andr. Repof. t. 326. 
—Umbels irregular, partly compound, os long* terminal 
ftalks. LeaveS linear, whorled. Stem proftrate, fomewhat 
fhrubby.—Sent from the Cape by Mr. Maffon, in 1795, 
and occafionally introduced fince, though often loft, being 
difficult of prefervation. The /fem is fomewhat fhrubby and 
perennial, and 1s, according to Mr. Andrews, increafed by 
cuttings. Leaves; and whole appearance, much like our 
Englifh Spérgula arvenjis, but the flowers have a tawny 
hue, and grow in fpurious umbels, fome of whofe ftalks are 
racemofe. The ftructure of the frudification anfwers well to 
the generic charaéter. 


6. Ph. ¢eretifolium. Thread-leaved Pharnaceum. Thunb. 
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Prodr, 53. Willd. n. 3.—‘* Umbels lateral. Leaves 
thread-fhaped, pointed. Stemereét, fhrubby.””—Gathered 
by Thunberg at the Cape. 

7. Ph. microphyllum. Small-leaved Pharnaeeum. Linn. 
Suppl. 185. Willd. n. 4. Thunb. Prodr. 54.—Um- 
bels moftly terminal. Leaves fpatulate, cluftered, obtufe. 
—Stipulas woolly.—Found by Thunberg in the fame 
country. Stem woody, ereét, determinately- branched ; 
branches very numerous, fhort, afcending. Leaves imper- 
feétly oppofite, fhort, recurved, with denfe axillary tufts 
of fmaller ones, all enveloped at the bafe with white, woolly. 
crifped /lipulas. Umbels fimple, on ftout purplifh /alks, 
which are crowned with a tuft of {mall leaves and ftipulas in 
a fingular manner, and feem therefore an elongation of the 
ftem. Flowers few, yellowifh, drooping. 

8. Ph. marginatum. Bordered Pharnaceum. Thunb. 
Prodr. 54. Willd. n. 5.— Leaves ovate, bordered, obtufe. 
Flowers axillary, feffile.”’—From the Cape. Thunb. We 
know nothing more of this {pecies, nor whether Willdenow 
has rightly iteea it next to microphyllum. 

g. Ph. guadrangulare. here toed Pharnaceum. Linn. 
Suppl. 185. Willd. n. 9.—Panicles denfe, leafy, terminal. 
Leaves lanceolate, thick-edged, clofely imbricated in four 
rows.—Gathered at the Cape of Good Hope by Bladh, 
who communicated it to Linneus. This {pecies is ex- 
tremely rare, and altogether fingular for the Heath-like af- 
pect of the innumerable, minute, imbricated /eaves on. the 
young branches. Flowers greenifh, in denfe panicles, or 
cluflers, accompanied by fhorter ovate haves. The /lem 
is {tout and woody. 

10. Ph. incanum. Hoary Pharnaceum. Linn. Sp. Pl. 
389. Suppl. 186. Willd.n. 10. Ait. n. 4.—Figured in 
Pluk.’ Phyt. t. 304. f. 4-—Panicles umbelled, forked, leafy, 
on very long ftalks. Leaveslinear. Stipulas in long capil- 
lary fegments.—Native of Southern Africa. The fem is 
fhrubby, much branched. Leaves about aninchlong, very 
narrow, flat, befet.with long, white, fhining, capillary /#- 
pulas, which give the branches a hifpid afpect. Inflorefcence 
of the fame ambiguous kind as we have mentioned under 
n. 7, but the common /a/és are even fix inches long ; the 
boven ones repeatedly compound, and of confiderable 
ength alfo. Flowers green and white, far more abundant, 
but fmaller than in our feecinie from a garden, or in Pluke- 
net’s figure. 

11. Ph. albens.  Silver-branched Pharnaceum. Linn. 
Suppl. 186. Willd.n. 11. Thunb. Prodr. 53.—Panicles 
fomewhat umbelled, forked, on very long ftalks. Leaves 
linear, recurved, pointed. Stipulas minute, fringed.—Ga- 
thered at the Cape by Thunberg. Linneus had f{pecimens 
from his friend Beck. — Stem fhrubby, like the laft, but the 
branches are of an elegant blueith filvery hue, not concealed 
by the fipulas, which are very {mall, fringed, and united to 
the fides of each leaf, at the bafe. Leaves rather above 
half an inch long, flefhy, glaucous, obtufe, with a {mall 
terminal briftle. Jnflore/cence much like the laft, but lefs 
umbellate, and fearcely leafy, the common /la/ks four or five 
inches long, blueifh and fhining. Willdenow mifapplies 
to this Plukenet’s fynonym, which belongs to the in- 
canum. 

12. Ph. diflichum. Double-cluftered Pharnaceum. Linn. 
Mant. 221. Willd. n. 13. (Alfine fpergula indiz orien- 
talis, fpicatis floribus ex alis emergentibus ; Pluk. Mant. 9. 
Phyt. t. 332.f. 4. A. holoftea villofa, foliis caulem am- 
bientibus ; multiflora ; Pluk. Phyt. t. 130. f. 6.) Clef. 
ters axillary, zigzag, ftalked, in pairs. Leaves linear-lan- 
ceolate, downy.— Native of the Eaft Indies. The /lem ap- 
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pears herbaceous. Leaves whorled, various in fize, downy. 
Common /flalks of the twin cluflers longer than the leaves. 
Flowers {mall. 

13. Ph. cordifolium. Heart+leaved Pharnaceum. Linn. 
Sp. Pl. 389. Am. Acad. v. 6. 85. Willd. n.. rq. 
Thunb. Prodr. 54.—Panicles forked, on lateral ftalks, 
much exceeding the inverfely heart-fhaped, whorled, ftalked 
leaves. Native of the Cape. Stems herbaceous, proftrate, 
branched, a footor more inlength. Leaves thick, half an 
inch wide, fmooth. Stipulas white, finely fringed. = 
refeence and flowers, except the want of petals, much hke 
Spergula arven/is. , 

The reader will obferve that Ps. deprefium, Linn. Mant. 
562, is Lorrriinaia Indica ; fee that article ; and feems to 
be figured in Pluk. Phyt. t. 334. ee 

PHARNACIUM, in Ancient Geography, a town of 
Afia Minor, in Phrygia. ‘ ; 

PHAROS, or Issa PHanos, an ifland of the Adriatic fea, 
on the coaft of Illyria.—Alfo, a river of Afia, in the envi- 
rons of Cilicia and the Euphrates.—Alfo, an ifland on the 
coalt of Italy, over-againft Brundulium, which is faid to 
have been fo called from the Pharos, or light-houfe, ereéted 
there for the fecurity of navigation. i 

Puaros, Phare, a light-houfe, a pile raifed near a port, 
where a fire is kept burning in the night, to guide and direct 
veflels near at hand. P 

The pharos of Alexandria, built in a fmall ifland at the 
mouth of the Nile, was anciently wf famous, infomuch as 
to. communicate its name to all the reft. It was fo magnifi- 
cent a {tructure, being built by the famed architeé& Softrates, 
a native of Cnidos, or, as fome fay, by Deiphanes, the fa- 
ther of Softrates, that it coft Ptolemy Philadelphus eight hun- 
dred talents. It had feveral ftories raifed oné over another, 
adorned with columns, baluftrades, galleries of the fineit 
marble and workmanfhip, to which, fome add, that the ar- 
chite&t had contrived to faften fome looking-glaffes fo arti- 
ficially againft the higheft galleries, that one could fee in 
them all the fhips that failed in the fea for a great way ; 
inftead of which noble ftru€ture, one fees now only a kind 
of irregular caftle, without ditches or outworks of any 
{trength, the whole being accommodated to the inequality of 
the ground on which it ftands, and which it feems is no 
higher than that which it fhould command. Out of 
the midft of this clumfy building rifes a tower, which ferves 
for a light-houfe, but which hath nothing of the beauty and 
grandeur of the old one. The coloflus of Rhodes alfo 
ferved as a pharos. 

Ozanam fays, pharos anciently fignified a ftreight ; as-the 
pharos or pharo of Meffina. See Ligur-Hou/e. 

PHARPAR, or Puarpnar, in Ancient Geography, one 
of the rivers of Damafeus, or rather an arny of the Barrady 
or Chryforrhoas (which fee), that waters the city of Da- 
mafcus, and the adjacent country. 2 Kings, v. #2. 

PHARRKIRCHEN, in Geography, a town of Bava- 
ria; 24 miles W. of Paffau. 

PHARSALIA, in the hiftory. of Poetry, a poem of 
Lucan, which belongs to the epic clafs. he fubject of 
this poem bears.chara¢ters of epic grandeur and dignity, nor 
does it want unity of objet; viz. the triumph of Cefar 
over Roman liberty. As it is not brought to a pro’ 
clofe, we have either been deprived by time of the lait 85 
or the author left an incomplete work, Although the fub- 
ject be abundantly heroic, Dr. Blair points out two defe&s : 
the one is, that civil wars, efpecially when fierce and cruel, 
like thofe of the Romans, seta too many fhocking objects 
to be fit for epic poetry, and give odious and ape 
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ef human nature. But Lucan’s genius feems to delight in 
favage fcenes, and he dwells on them too much. The other 
defeét of Lucan’s fubjeét, is its being too near the times in 
which he lived ; becaufe he is thus deprived of the affiftance 
of fiGtion and machinery, and his work is thus rendered lefs 
f{plendid and amufing. As to characters, Lucan has drawn 
them with fpirit and with force. Although Pompey be his 
profeffed hero, he has failed in interefting us much in his fa- 
vour ; he is always eclipfed by the fuperior abilities of Cx- 
far. But Cato is Lucan’s favourite charaéter; and 
wherever he introduces him, he appears to rife above himfelf. 
His fpeech, in particular, to Labienus, who urged him to 
enquire at the oracle of Jupiter Ammon concerning the 
ifflue of the war, deferves to be remarked as equal, for moral 
fublimity, to any that is to be found inall antiquity. In the 
conduét of the ftory he has attached himfelf too much to 
chronological order, which breaks the thread of the narra- 
tion ; and he is ofter too digreffive. 

In the Pharfalia, the reader will perceive feveral very 

etical and fpirited defcriptions: neverthelefs, the author’s 
chief ftrength does not lie in narration or defcription ; his 
narration is often dry and harfh, and his defcriptions are fre- 
quently overwrought, and employed alfo upon difagreeable 
objets. His principal merit confifts in his fentiments, 
which are generally noble and ftriking, and exprefled with 
that glow and ardour of manner, for which he is peculiarly 
diftinguifhed. Lucan is the moft philofophical, and the mott 
public fpirited poet of all antiquity (fee Lucan) ; and 
fe is the only ancient epic poet, who was really and deeply 
interefted by the fubjeét of his poem. Hence he abounds 
in exclamation: and apoftrophes, almoft always well timed, 
and fupported with a vivacity and fire highly honourable to 
him. But he is apt to exceed due bounds, carrying every 
thing to anextreme, and not knowing where to itop. At- 
tempting to aggrandize his objects, he becomes tumid and 
unnatural ; and when the fecond line of his defcriptions is 
{fublime, the third, in which he meant to rife ftill higher, is 
bombaft. Upon the whole, his fentiments are fo high, and 
his fire occafionally fo great, as to atone for many of his 
defe&ts: and paflages may be produced from him which 
are inferior to none in any poet whatever. The characters 
which he draws, e. ¢. of Pompey and Cefar, in the firft 
book, are mafterly, and the comparifon of Pompey to the 
aged decaying oak, is highly poetical. But judging of the 
whole execution of his poem, Dr. Blair pronounces, that 
his poetical fire was not always under the government of 
either found judgment or corre¢t taite. In his ftyle there is 
abundance of force, blended with harfhnefs and obfcurity, 
from a defire of exprefling himfelf in a pointed and unufual 
manner. Compared with Virgil, he may be allowed to have 
more fire and higher fentiments; but in every thing elfe, 
particularly in purity, elegance, and tendernefs, he falls in- 
finitely below him. Blair’s Leétures, vol. ii. 

PHARSALUS, in Ancient Geography, atewn of Thef- 
faly, upon the Enipeus, S.W. of Larifla, famous on account 
of the battle fought on a plain near it, in which Pompey 
was completely defeated by Cefar. 

PHARSANG, or Parasanc. See PARASANG. 

PHARUS, in Botany, fuppofed to be fo called from 
@xeoc, a cloak, or outer covering ; but whether this idea ap- 
plies to the large wrapping glume of the female flower, as 
we are inclined to believe; or, as a late French writer, de 

' Theis, afferts, on the alleged authority of Browne, to the 
ecenomical ufe which the negroes in Jamaica make of the 
broad leaves of this grafs, muft remain doubtful. We find 
-no fuch account in our original edition of Browne; either 

in the proper page, or at p. 333, cited by de Theis. Linn. 
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Gen. 492. Schreb. 639. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 4. 206. : 
Mill. Dict. v. 3. Browne Jam. aie fae foi ae 
y. 5.278. Jufl. 33. Lamarck Illuitr. t. 769.—Clafs and 
order, Monoecia Hexandria. Nat. Ord. Gramina. 

Gen. Ch. Male ‘flowers ftalked, Cal. Glume fingle- 
flowered, of two ovate, membranous, coloured valves ; ‘the 
outermoit fhort, rather acute; the inner twice as lone, 
rounded at the end. Cor. Glume longer than the calyx, 
of twa equal, oblong, membranous, coloured valves; the 
outer are fharpifh, keeled below the point ; the inner emar- 
ginate. Stam. Filaments fix, very fhort, ereét; anthers 
linear, cloven at each end, the length of the corolla. 

Female flowers larger, feffile in the fame panicle, Cal. 
Glume fingle-flowered, of two lanceolate, membranous, 
fharpifh, ribbed, nearly equal valves. Cor. Glume rather 
longer, of two valves; the outer nearly cylindrical, rigid, 
denfely downy, with an acute triangular point, keeled at 
the back, bent backwards, and fhaved off at the bafe ; the 
inner linear, very narrow, as long as the other, membranous, 
its margins folded together, both the prominent edges 
thickened and downy, the apex cloven. Pi/?. Germen fu- 
perior, linear; ftyle fimple; itigmas three, capillary, 
downy, projecting from the outer glume of the corolla. 
Peric. none; the outer glume of the corolla enlarged invefts 
the feed, being all over muricated with little foft adhefive 
hooks. Seed oblong, large, with a furrow along one fide. 

Obf. The above is the improved defcription of Schreber, 
who was not able to difcover any ne¢tary. 

Eff. Ch. Male, Calyx a glume of two valves, fingle- 
flowered. Corolla a glume of two valves. 

Female, Calyx as in the male. Corolla a glume of two 
valves, long, involving the folitary feed. Style fimple ; 
{tigmas three. 

1. Ph. /atifolius. Broad-leaved Pharus, or Wild Jamaica 
Oat. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1408. Willd. n. 1. Ait. n.1. (Ph. 
n. 1; Browne Jam. t. 38. f, 3. Gramen avenaceum {fyl- 
vaticum, foliis latiffimis, locuitis longis non ariftatis, glumis 
{padiceis; Sloane Jam, v. 1. 116. t. 73. f. 2.)—Panicle much 
branched. Calyx awnlefs, naked. Leaves obovate, ftalked, 
reverfed.— Frequent on the woody hills of Jamaica, according 
to Browne and Sloane, who both mention it as a remarkably 
good and nourifhing food for cattle. From an expreffion of 
the latter, that it is as good for this purpofe as oats, we 
prefume the feeds are the part ufed, though this is not in- 
telligibly exprefled. The broad /eaves are harfh and coarfe, 
remarkable for being turned upfide down, their length about 
four inches, and the fosifalk as much. Roof perennial, of 
many ftrong fibres. Stem fimple, a foot high, or more, 
leafy. Panicle ereét, ov rather {preading, purplifh, of nu- 
merous upright flowers, alternately {piked. We had fpeci- 
mens from the Hon. Mrs. Barrington’s ftove in 1791. 

2, Ph. ciliatus. Fringed Pharus. Retz. Obf. fafe. 5. 
23. Willd. n. 2.--¢ Panicle flightly branched. Calyx 
awnlefs, fringed. Corolla wanting. Leaves linear.”— 
Gathered about the margins of pools in the Eaft Indies, by 
Koenig, who fent it to Retzius. Stems two feet high; 
clothed with numerous, linear, narrow, rough /eaves. Pa 
nicle fhort, fometimes a fimple clufler. Calyx-valves ovate, 
convolute, with two furrows at the back, np awns, and no 
corolla. Retz. 

3. Ph. ariflatus, Awned Floating Pharus. Retz. ibid. 
Willd. n. 3.—Panicle umbellate. Calyx awned. Corolla 
wanting. Leayes ovate.—Native of ponds in the Eait 
Indies, where this grafs was gathered by Koenig, from 
whom we haye it. The long leafy /ems float on the water, 
fending down abundance of tufted finely branched roots. 
Leaves fhort, broad, oyate-oblong, obtufe, with long tumid 
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Soeaths. Panicles fhort, forming a terminal umbel. The 
ribs of the calyx are all finely fringed in our fpecimens, as 
Retzius defcribes them; yet he calls the calyx naked in his 
{pecific character. 

We readily agree with Mr. Brown, Prodr. Nov. Holl. 
y. I. 211, that thefe two laft {pecies do not properly belong 
to Pharus, but are more akin to Zizania, or rather, confti- 
tute perhaps a new genus. See Lepraspis for a more 

enuine Pharus or two. 

PHARUSIL, in Ancient Geography, 2 people of Africa, 
in the interior of Mauritania Cefarienfis; N. of the Mela- 
nogetulians and of mount Sagapola. 6 Oe ‘ 

PHARYCADUM, atown of Macedonia, in the Eftio- 
tide, at the confluence of the rivers Peneus and Curialus. 
Strabo. 

PHARYNG/EUM Sat, a name given by authors to 
an artificial falt, of ufe in the quinfey, and cafes of the like 
kind, when the pharynx, or fauces, are incommoded by a 
difcharge of ferous or other humours. ; 

It is prepared of cream of tartar and nitre, each an 
ounce, with half an ounce of burnt alum; all thefe are to 
be diffolved in vinegar, and coagulated according to art. 
This falt mixed with honey, and diffolved in plantain-water, 
makes an excellent gargle. 

PHARYNGEA, Arrery, in Anatomy, a branch of 
the external carotid. See ARTERY. 

PHARYNGEUS, the name given by Douglas to the 
conftri€tor mufcle of the pharynx. 

PHARYNGO-STAPHYLINUS, is Winflow’s name 
for the palato-pharyngeus. 

PHARYNX, @aguyé, Gr. the large membranous and 
mufcular cavity, placed at the back of the mouth and nofe, 
through which the food paffes into the efophagus, and the 
air goes to and from the lungs. See DrGLurition. 

PHASCHIN, in Geography, a {mall ifland in the Fro- 
zen ocean, near the S. coaft of Nova Zembla. N. lat. 70° 
30’. E. long. 57° 24/. 

PHASCUM, in Botany, an ancient Greek name, Gacxor, 
for fome kind of mofly produétion, adopted by Linneus 
for a moft diftinét and natural genus of Mu/ci, properly fo 
called, whofe fpecies are in general the moit diminutive of 
their whole natural ordert Dillenius comprehended fuch of 
them as he had met with, under his Sphagnum. Schreber 
firft gave a f{cientific and critical account of the genus, in a 
learned differtation, publifhed at Leipfic in 1770, with two 
plates, fince which the {pecies have been much inveltigated, 
and many new ones defcribed by Dickfon, Hedwig and 
others.——Linn. Gen. 562. Schreb. 758. Mart. Mill. 
Dic. v. 3. Hedw. Fund. v. 2. 85. Sp. Muf. 19. 
Sm. Fl. Brit. 1149. Turn. Mufe. Hib. 1. Swartz. 
Mufc..Suec. 17. Juff. rr. Lamarck Tlluftr. t. 873. 
Clafs arid order, Cryptogamia Mufci. Nat. Ord. Mu/ci. 

Eff. Ch. Capfule ovate, without any feparate lid, deci- 
duous. Veil mmute, deciduous. 

The minute mofles which compofe this genus are generally 
of the moft fimple form of growth, with an undivided, 
fhort, and fometimes fearcely difcernible fem, though with 
feveral /eaves, and the capfule is, in that cafe, folitary, either 
terminal or lateral, feffile or ftalked. The /id is fearcely 
difcernible from the ret of the cap/fule, even in colour, nor 
are its limits defined by any diftinét feparation ; the /eeds 
therefore efcape by an irregular, and feemingly accidental, 
laceration, at one fide, where the lid ufually feparates in 
other mofles. The laft edition of Sy/?, Veg. contains but five 
{pecies of Pha/eum, and of that {mall number no more than 
two are really fuch. The Species Mu/fcorum of Hedwig de- 
fertbes'twelve genuine ones. The Flora Britannica however 
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enumerates feventeen, all natives of Britain, in the difco- 
very of the more minute and curious of which, Mr. Dick- 
fon has had a principal fhare. 
and heaths, fometimes in bogs. The annual ones, which 
are moft numerous, keep vegetating through the open wea- 
ther of winter, often bearing their minute flowers in No- 
vember and January, and ripening fruit in the early {pring, 
at which feafon feveral of them eompofe a fine green turf on 
expofed gravelly banks, and as the power of the fun pre- 
vails, are foon afterwards dried up. Their. little cap/ules, 
innumerable in themfelves, and beyond all calculation as to 
the abundance of their /éeds, lie hid and undiitinguifhable 
among the fandy particles of the foil, till the moriture of 
declining autumn calls forthanew progeny. Several fpecies 
are furnifhed, befides the fibres that draw nourifhment from 
the ground, with very curioufly branched and_ reticulated 
{preading filaments, extending themfelves like a fort of Con- 
ferva, and throwing up feparate buds or plants here and 
there. Yet it is not certain that even fuch are all of peren- 
nial duration, nor do thefe jointed filaments feem to take 
root. They are probably of the nature of roots notwith- 
{tanding, deftined to imbibe moilture from the furface of the 
foil, or from the moifture which it exhales, orretains. The 
latter appears to be more particularly the cafe with Phafcum 
Jfloloniferum. ‘This grows on naked clay, ferving merely 
to fix the plants, which can probably obtain no nutriment 
but from thefe filaments, {preading widely, and colleGting 
from its inhofpitable furface, what fome trivial decompo- 
fition, aided by the moifture of the atmofphere, may af- 
ford. America affords a fimilar fpecies to the laft-men- 
tioned, Ph. coherens, Hedw. Sp. Mufe. 25. t. 1. f. 1 - 6. 
We have however, from Mr. Menzies, a New Holland non- 
defeript Pha/cum, with a€tually creeping roots. The fol- 
lowing examples will give a fufticiently accurate idea of the 
whole. 
Ph. fubulatum. Aw)l-leaved Earth-mofs. Linn. Sp. Pl. 
1570. Hedw. Crypt. v. 1. 93.t. 35. Curt. Lond. fafe. 4. 
t. 67. Engl. Bot.t. 2177. (Sphagnum acaulon trichodes ; 
Dill. Mufe. 251. t. 32. f. 10. Mufcus trichoides minor 
acaulos, capillaceis foliis ; Vaill. Paris. 128. t. 29. f. 4.)— 
Stem fimple. Capfule ona fhort ftalk. Leaves awl-fhaped, 
{preading ; dilated at the bafe ; capillary at the point.—Fre- 
quent in fhady hollows of fandy banks, bearing fruit im 
March. Roots fibrous, annual. Plants rather difperfed, 
forming loofe velvet-like patches, of a pleafant green. 
Each is about a quarter of an inch high ; its fhort /lem 
clothed with very fhort, taper /eaves, and crowned with a 
{preadin 
fcurely herated: At the top ftands the little chefirut- 
coloured oval cap/ule, flightly elevated on a fcarcely difcernible 
Jflalk. The weil is very fhort, and at firft flender, till it is 
{plit open at one fide, by the rapid growth of the fruit, and 
foon falls off. , : 
Ph. firidum. Upright Earth-mofs. Dickf. Crypt. fafc. 
4. 1.t. 10. Sm. Fl. Brit. n. 4. Engl. Bot. t. 2093.—Stem 
{carcely any. Capfule ovate. Leaves awl-fhaped, upright, 
{traight, flightly ferrated.—A very rare fpecies, found as 
yet by Mr. Dickfon alone, on alpine bogs in Scotland. This is 
not half the fize of the foregoing, and is diftinguifhed by 
its dark and blackith-green hue, the want of a Teafy fear 
and the ftraight uprightnefs of eG Capfule dark 
brown when ripe, on a fhort fruit-ftalk, and greatly over- 
topped by the aves. ’ 

Ph. multicapfulare. Many-fruited Earth-mofs. Sm, Fl. 
Brit. n. 7. (Ph. {pherocarpos ; Abbot. 230. Ph. crif- 
pum ; Swartz Mufc. Suec. 17. Engl. Bot. t. 6r8, but 
not of Hedwig.)—Caulefcent and branched. Stem-leayes 
alternate ; 


tuft of much longer ones, whofe point is very ob- — 


They occur chiefly on banks ~ 
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alternate; floral ones linear-lanceolate, crowded, flraight. 
Capfules numerous.—Difcovered by the Rev. Dr. Abbot 
in cart-ruts in woods about Bedford; but we have re- 
ceived it from no other perfon except profeffor Swartz. It is 
annual, bearing capfules all winter long. The /ems are 
more or lefs divided into fpreading leafy branches, clothed 
with fmall alternate aves, and crowned with a large tuft 
of large ones, which never curl like thofe of the real cri/pum 
of Hedwig, Engl. Bot. t. 1680, for which this was mif- 
taken in F/. Brit. 

Ph. dryoides. Tall Earth-mofs. Dickf. Crypt. fafe. 4. 3. 
t. 10. f. 3. Sm. Fl. Brit. n. 10. Engl. Bot. t. 1280.— 
Stem fimple. Leaves ovate, hair-pointed, upright. Cap- 
fule elliptical, beaked. Fruit-ftalk ere, ftraight, taller 
than the leaves. — Found by Mr. Dickfonin heathy woody 
places, and by the Rev. Dr. Abbot at Clapham fprings, 
Bedfordfhire. It is annual, arriving at perfection in ae 
fpring, and diftinguifhed from moft of its genus, though 
eafily confounded with feveral fpecies of other genera, by 
its elongated fruit-falk, refembling thofe of mofles in gene- 
ral. The capffuletoo has a more elongated beak than moft 
others, but no feparate lid. 

Ph. muticum. Common Dwarf Earth-mofs. Schreb. 
Phafe. 8. t. 1. f rr—1q. Sm. Fl. Brit. n. 14. Engl. 
Bot. t. 2027. (Ph. acaulon 6 ; Linn. Sp. Pl. 1570. Sphag- 
num acaulon bulbiforme minus ; Dill. Mufe. 252. t. 32. 
f. 12.)—Stem none. Leayes ovate, concave, clofely imbri- 
cated, beardlefs ; the upper ones ferrated towards the point. 
Capfule globofe, nearly feffile. We feleét this as one of the 
moft common fpecies, and yet one that, for a long time, 
was not well underftood. It is indeed among the {malleit, 
as well as the moft fimple in ftru€ture. It covers expofed 
banks, in the early fpring, and is confpicuous for a tawny 
though fhining green hue, whofe brilliancy is enhanced by 
the dew imprifoned in the concave pellucid foliage. The 
roots are fibrous, and fo entangled, that they have a creep- 
ing appearance ;*fee Engl. Bot. ; but we fufpe& each fruc- 
poate & portion to be adiftiné&t plant. The want of a termi- 
nal hair to the /eaves, fome of the larger of which have 
been obferved by Mr. J. D. Sowerby to be ferrated or 
toothed, the more diminutive fize of the whole plant, and 
the abfolute want of a /lem, diftinguifh the prefent {pecies 
from the equally common cu/pidatum of Hedwig, Engl. 
Bot. t. 2025, with which it was confounded by Linneus, 
Hudfon, and others, under the name of acaulon. 

Ph. ferratum. Serrated Phafcum. Schreb. Phafc. 9. t. 2. 
Sm. Fl. Brit. n. 15. Engl. Bot. t. 460. Dickf. Crypt. 
fafc. 1. t. 1. f. 1.—Stem none. Shoots {preading, repeatedly 
branched, capillary, jointed, barren. Leaves lanceolate, 
acute, ferrated.—Schreber, who difcovered this extremely 
minute {pecies, in rich moift meadows near Leipfic, could 
not fail to obferve the fibrous jointed fhoots that always ac- 
company it, but he miftook them for By/is, or rather Con- 
ferva, velutina, Engl. Bot. t. 1556. Mr. Dickfon firft de- 
te&ed the true nature of thefe appendages, to which we 
have adverted above. The root is {mall, annual, and fibrous, 
throwing out from its crown a number of fuch branched 
filaments ; fo that feveral plants, growing near each other, 
appear feated on a bed of Conferva, compofed in reality of 
their own intermingled fhoots. Each has no true /lem. 
Four or five lanceolate, ftrongly ferrated, pellucid /eaves 
rife from the crown of the root, and envelop a nearly feffile, 
ovate, brown, pointed cap/ule, whofe veil is, above all others, 
minute and evanefcent. 

Ph. floloniferum. Branching-rooted Earth-mofs. Dickf- 
Crypt. fafe. 3.1. t. 7.f.2. Sm. Fl. Brit. n..16. Engl. 
Bot. t. 2106.—Stem creeping, jointed, branched. Shoots 
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{preading, branched, capillary, jointed, barren. Leaves lan- 
ceolate, pointed, toothed. —Firlt difcovered by Mr. Edward 
Forfter, near Walthamftow. Mr. G. Don has found the fame 
in Scotland, and Mr. Turner, who confiders it as a variety 
of the laft, in Ireland. It grows on naked clay, in damp 
places, and is diftinguifhed from ferratum chiefly or entirely 
by the truly creeping roots, which do indeed appear to ori- 
ginate from the jointed filaments, above defcribed, taking 
upon themfelves the nature of roots. How far this is 
poffible, we are all too imperfectly acquainted with thefe 
minute, mae highly curious, produtions, to declare with 
any degree of certainty. 

PHASELIS, or Puasaeris, in Ancient Geography, a 
town of Paleftine; in the tribe of Benjamin, fituated N. of 
the plain of Jericho, upon the banks of the river Carith, 
three leagues from the Jordan; faid to have been built by 
Herod in honour of his brother Phafelus. 

PHASEOLUS, in Botany, gaucndos, or Qxoncror, of the 
Greeks ; names fuppofed to allude to the fhape of the feed- 
veflel, which refembles a kind of {mall boat, known under 
the fame denomination; the Kidney-bean. Linn. Gen. 372. 
Schreb. 494. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 3. 1030. Mart. Mill. 
Did. v. 3. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 4. 288. Jufl. 356. La- 
marck Illuftr. t. 610. Gertn. t. 150. Clafs and order, 
Diadelphia Decandria. Nat. Ord. Papilionacee, Linn. Le- 
guminofe, Jufl. ‘ 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, two-lipped ; 
the upper lip emarginate ; the lower with three teeth. Cor. 
papilionaceous ; ftandard heart-fhaped, obtufe, emarginate ; 
reclining, reflexed at the fides ; wings ovate, the length of 
the itandard, fupported by long claws; keel narrow, {pi- 
rally revolute, contrary to the courfe of the fun. Stam. 
Filaments in two diftinét fets, one fimple, the other in nine 
divifions, {pirally twifted within the keel; anthers ten, 
fimple. Pi, Germen oblong, comprefled, downy ; ftyle 
thread-fhaped, fpirally inflexed, downy in the upper part ; 
ftigma obtufe, thickifh, villous. Peric. Legume long, 
ftraight, coriaceous, obtufe, with an oblique point. Seeds 
kidney-fhaped, oblong, comprefied. 

Obf. The keel, and organs of impregnation within 
it, being both fpiral, afford the effential mark of the genus ; 
fee Doticuos. The perianth in many fpecies is accom- 
panied by two roundifh leaves, termed by Linnzus an ex- 
ternal calyx ; but furely rather to be deemed bracteas. 

Efl. Ch. Keel twitted f{pirally, along with the ftamens’ 
and ftyle. Stigma downy. 

This genus is rather lef numerous in fpecies than its near 
relation Dolichos, but is, like that, divided into two fections, 
the one compofed of climbing, the other of upright plants. 
The 14th edition of Sy{t. Veg. contains feventeen fpecies 
in all; Willdenow has twenty-four, fifteen of which are 
enumerated in the fecond edition of Hort. Kew. without 
the addition of any new ones. Fourteen of Willdenow’s 
are climbers, ten grow ereét. They are mottly tropical 
productions, though fome of the annual kinds prove fuf- 
ficiently hardy in our climate, and are valuable articles of 
the kitchen garden, as well as very ornamental. We fhall 
particularize fome of the principal. 

SeCtion 1. Stem twining. 

Ph. vulgaris. Common Kidney-bean, or French bean ; 
Haricot of the French. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1016. ed. 1. 723. 
Lob. Ic. v. 2. 59. (Ph. albus; Ger. Em. 1212. Phafioli ; 
Math. Valgr. v. 1. 388.)—Stem twining. Cutters foli- 
tary, fhorter than the leaves. Flower-ftalks in pairs. Braéteas 
fpreading, larger than the calyx. Legumes pendulous.— 
Native of the Eaft Indies. Cultivated throughout Europe, 
either for the fake of its young legumes, which are ie 
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for the table, and fo much efteemed as to be thought worth 
forcing ; or efpecially in France, and the fouth of Europe, 
for the ripe beans, not plentifully perfeéted in more 
northern countries, but much efteemed where they abound, 
as an ingredient in foups, and various made difhes. For 
thefe ufes the variety whofe {kin is of a pure white is pre- 
ferred. Others are brown, or varioufly fpotted. ‘There 
are varieties of this {pecies in the nae or mode of growth, 
of itstwining flem. The root inallof them is annual. Leaves 
ternate, as in the whole genus, on longifh ftalks: leaflets 
nearly fmooth, broad-ovate, inclining to {quare, more or 
lefs pointed, entire, veiny; the lateral ones oblique. 
Stipulas oblong; thofe on the partial ftalks narrowett. 
Flowers four or fix in each long-{talked axillary clutter, 
their partial ftalks oppofite, fhort. Corolla of a pale blueith 
white. Legumes linear, fix inches long. Each flower is 
accompanied by a pair of large, rounded, many-ribbed, pale 
green, {preading braéeas, larger than the calyx, and not, as 
in Willdenow and Aiton, {maller. This error is copied from 
the fecond edition of Linn, Sp. Pl., the firft edition being 
in this refpe&t more correét. See the following. 

Ph. multifflorus. Scarlet Kidney-bean. Lamarck Dict. 
y.3.70. Willd. n.2. Ait. n.2. (Ph. coccineus; Linn. 
Sp. Pl. ed. 1.724. Schkuhr Heandb. v. 2. 343. t. 199, a 
Ait. Ph. puniceo flore ; Cornut. Canad. 184. t. 185. Ph. 
indicus, flore coccineo ; Morif. feé&. 2. t. 5. f. 4.) —Stem 
twining. Clutters folitary, about equal to the leaves, many- 
flowered. Flower-{talks in pairs. Bracteas clofe-prefled, 
fmaller than the calyx. Legumes pendulous. ‘The native 
country of this beautiful fpecies is unknown. Miller, in 
his 8th edition, is remarkably confufed in his account of 
this genus, and has mifled Lamarck to aflert that he gives 
South America asthe country of the Scarlet Bean ; whereas 
that account applies to his coccineus, his 6th not 5th fort, a 
totally different plant, though it is not eafy to fay what. 
Linneus originally diftinguithed our Scarlet Bean by the 
name of coccineus, which ought to have been retained, though 
for conyenience we have adopted what feems likely to pre- 
vail, and which is not exceptionable in itfelf, the focers of 
the prefent being much more numerous in each c/u/fer than in 
the Common Kidney-bean. Their beautiful brilliant fearlet 
colour caufes them to be univerfally cultivated, nor are the 
legumes of lefs value for the table than the former; Miller 
prefers them. The plant however is rather more tender, 
and perifhes at the firft froft. Gerarde fays, p. 1215, that 
Tradefcant introduced this Pha/éolus into the Englifh gar- 
dens. Now it adorns every cottage bower, blooming abun- 
dantly from July till late in autumn, but its crop is not 
abundant. There is a white or pink-flowered variety. As 
far as we have obferved, the {mall clofe bra@eas afford an in- 
variable {pecific diftin€tion between this and the vulgaris ; 
{ee our remark on that {pecies. 

Ph. inamoenus. Green-flowered Kidney-bean. Linn. Sp. 
Pl. 1016. Willd. n. 6. Ait. n. 4. Jacq. Hort. Vind. 
vy. 1. 27. t.66, (Ph. n.2; Linn. Hort. Cliff. 359.) — 
Stem twining. Standard of the flower revolute, hairy, the 
colour of the calyx. Leaflets elongated. Linnzus fays 
this was raifed from African feeds in Mr. Cliffort’s garden, 
where it flowered, we prefume in the ftove, in Dec. 1736. 
At Kew it is faid to be a hardy annual, flowering in July 
and Auguit. The oblong-pointed /eaflets diftinguifh the 
plant, and the fmall flowers, with their green revolute 
ftandard, are peculiar, though by no means ornamental. 
The legume is fhort and cimeter-fhaped. Seeds beautifully 
{peckled with red, 

Ph. vexillatus. Sweet-fcented Kidney-bean. 


Linn. Sp. 
Pl. 1017. Willd. on. 8 Ait. n.6. 
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vy. 2. 46. t. 102. (Ph. flore odorato, vexillo amplo pa- 
tulo; Dill. Elth. 313. t. 234.)—-Stem twining. Flower- 
ftalks thicker than the footftalks. Flowers crowded. 
Wings rather falcate ; one of them lobed at the bafe. Le- 

umes linear, ftraight. This fpecies was raifed in Sherard’s 
garden at Eltham, from feeds colleéted near the Havannah.- 
It is annual, flowering in the ftove in July and Auguft, but 
not often met with. he incumbrance of the large rambling 
plant is fcarcely compenfated by the beauty, or even fra~ 
grance of the fowers. Their common /falks are a foot long, 
and remarkably ftout. Legumes long, narrow, and hairy. 
The feel is obliquely curved, but fearcely fpiral ; fo that, as 
Linnzus obferves, its character is intermediate between Pha- 
Jeolus and Dolichos. We fhould incline to remove the plant 
to the latter genus. 

Ph. Caracalla. Snail Kidney-bean. Linn. Sp. PI. 
1017. Willd. n. 13. Ait. n. 10. Andr. Repof. t. 341. 
(Ph. indicus, cochleato flore; Triumf. Obf. 93. t. 95. 
—Stem twining. Standard and wings, as well as the keel, 
fpiral. The native country of this magnificent fpecies is 
not clearly determined. We fufpeé& it to be of African 
origin ; at leaft itis common in all the gardens at Algiers, 
from whence M. Desfontaines brought us the only flowers 
we have ever feen; fo little was Mr. Andrews aware of the 
great rarity he was exhibiting to the public in his plate. 
The plant indeed may often be feen in ttoves, but blofloms 
fo rarely, that few perfons have patience to allow it the re- 
quifite time and fpace. It was firft brought to Italy by the 
Portuguefe, and long moft jealoufly preferved in the Grand 
Duke’s gardens at Florence. In that country it acquired 
the name of Caracol, which properly belongs to a large 
fnail. The root is perennial, and fem woody. The flowers 
are produced plentifully, if at all; many together in long, 
axillary, denfe c/uflers. The buds are of a es whitenefs ; 
the flowers variegated with purple and buff, large, and very 
fragrant, but fhort-lived. Their greateit peculiarity con- 
fifts in the petals being all rolled {pirally together. 

Seétion 2. Stem ereé, or nearly fo; in one inflance decum- 
bent. 

Ph. ¢rilobus. Three-lobed Kidney-bean. Ait. n. 12. 
Willd. n, 16. (Ph. maderafpatanus, foliis glabris trilo- 
batus, &c.; Pluk. Phyt. t. 214. f. 3. Dolichos trilobus ; 
Linn. Sp. Pl. 1021. Burm. Ind. 160. t. 50. f. 1.) —Stem 
fomewhat twining, fmooth. Lateral leaflets two-lobed ; 
terminal one three-lobed; lobes ovate. Stipulas ovate. 
Stalks three-flowered, much longer than the leaves.—Native 
of the Eaft Indies, from whence it was procured by fir J. 
Banks in 3777. It is annual, kept in the ftove, and chiefly 
remarkable for the formal fegments of the kaves, the fowers 
being {mall and inconfpicuous. Glycine triloba, Willd. Sp. | 
Pl. v. 3. 1056, is the Eine plant. 

Ph. Max. WHairy-podded Kidney-bean. Linn. Sp. Pl. 
1018. Willd. n. 21. Ait.n. 14. (Cadelium; Rumph. Am- 
boin. v. 5. 388. t. 140. Mungo, five Phafeolus orthocaulis ; 
Hernand. Mexic. 887.)—Stem ereét, angular, rough with 
deflexed hairs. Legumes drooping, hairy.—Native of the 
Eaft. The root is annual. Stem upright, but a little zig- 
zag fomewhat branched two or three feet high, leafy, an- 
gular, denfely clothed with rigid deflexed hairs. Leaves 
not much unlike the Common Kidney-bean, but rather 
hairy, on hairy falls. Cluflers axillary, hairy, on fhort 

Jfialks, each of three or four pale greenifh-yellow flowers. 
Legumes an inch and a half long, tang or even pendu- 
lous, very hairy, each containing from two to ten roundifh- 
oblong black feeds, variegated with brown. Thefe ferve 
for the food of men as well as horfes in Turkey, Perfia and 
Arabia, and are called Max or Mex, a word borrowed 
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feom the Arabians. Columna has given a complete account 
of this plant, with a very good wooden cut, in the work of 
Hernandez, as above quoted. 

Ph. Mungo. MHairy-headed Kidney-bean. Linn. Mant. 
ror. Willd. n. 22. (Ph. hirfutus flexicaulis, Mungo aff- 
nis e maderafpatan, caule tereti; Pluk. Almag. 290.) 
—* Stem zigzag, fomewhat twining, hairy, round. Le- 
gumes capitate, hairy.”’—Native of the Eaft Indies. Lin- 
nzus having raifed this in the Upfal garden, found it diftin@ 
from the preceding, with which it appears by his manu- 
feripts he had once confounded it. ‘The round /fem, more 
difpofed to climb, and the capitate flowers, feated on a 
fmooth, ovate, long-ftalked receptacle, are, by his defcrip- 
tion, fufficient marks of difference. We find no fpecimen 
in his herbarium of this fpecies, but it is mentioned in the 
late Mr. Donn’s Cambridge catalogue. 

Ph. capenfis. ‘Trailing Cape Kidney-bean. Thunb. 
Prodr. 130. Willd. n. 18.—Stem thread-fhaped, decum- 
bent. Stalks fingle-flowered. Leaflets lanceolate. —Ga- 
thered at the Cape of Good Hope by Thunberg. The 
flem is very flender, rough with minute briftles or prickles, 
Leaflets an inch and a half long, linear-lanceolate, veiny, 
minutely hifpid. Svipulas {mall, ovate. Flower-/lalks axil- 
lary, thrice as long as the leaves, and thrice as thick as the 
footitalks, ftraight, fingle-flowered, very rough at the top 
with deflexed ruity briitles, as is the ca/yx with ereét ones. 
The corolla is purple, large and handfome. Our fpecimen 
fhews nothing of the proper charaéter of the genus, for 
which we mutt rely on Thunberg. In the Bankfian her- 
barium this plant is referred to Dolichos. There appears to 
us much of the character of Glycine, the /?y/e being actually 
eurved backwards, with the éee/, fo as nearly to touch the 
upper lip of the ca/yx, and the habit of the whole plant ac- 
cords with that genus better than with either Dolichos or 
Phafeolus. 

PHAsEOLus, in Gardening, contains plants of the climb- 
ing, efculent, and flowering kinds, of which the fpecies 
cultivated is the common kidney-bean (P. vulgaris. ) 

But other {fpecies may be cultivated, for the purpofe of 
variety, as flower-plants. 

Thefe were formerly called Sperage beans, French beans, 
&e. 

And the principal fub-varieties of the dwarf, or low- 

owing forts, are; the early white dwarf; the early 
Focckled dwarf ; the early yellow ; the early liver-coloured ; 
the early dun-coloured dwarf; the larger white, or cream- 
eoloured dwarf ; the larger black and white fpeckled dwarf ; 
black-ftreaked dwarf ; the red-fpeckled dwarf; the fpeckled 
amber dwarf; the fparrow-egg dwarf; the Canterbury 
white dwarf ; the Batterfea white dwarf; the China fpeckled 
dwarf, confifting of black and white fpeckled, brown and 
white, red and white, &c. Thefe are of upright dwarf- 
bufhy growth, rarely exceeding fifteen or eighteen inches in 
height ; and feldom throw out runners, except the Canter- 
bury and Batterfea forts, which fometimes fend out a few 
ftragglers, but which feldom extend to much dittance. 

But the firft three or four forts are at prefent in moft 
efteem for their coming early into bearing ; being of {maller 

owth than the other forts, they fooner form themfelves 
os bloffom and bearing, of courfe are proper for planting 
for the earlieft crops, and for forcing in hot-beds, &c. As 
they, however, do not continue long in bearing, they are 
not fo proper for the main crops as the larger dwarf forts ; 
particularly the black and white fpeckled, the Canterbury 
and Batterfea kinds, which are all excellent bearers; but the 
two latter moft of all, and the pods are fmaller, more nu- 
merous, and efteemed the {weeteft eating of all the dwarf 


kinds whilft young, though the pods of the lar ite 
dwarf, and the Genie ind in See Coane Me 
ceedingly good, even when of pretty large fize, but fupe- 
rior in the latter, both ina more plentiful longer production, 
and ‘goodnefs for eating, being excellent = a principal 
crop in a family garden; as are alfo the Batterfea and Can- 
terbury forts, which fhould not be admitted on the fame oc- 
cafion ; and thefe two varieties are commonly in moft efteem 
for general culture by the market-gardeners for main crops, 
as being by them confidered both the moft profitable for 
bearing, and having a {maller pod, the moft faleable in the 
markets : however, any of the other dwarf forts are alfo pro- 
per to cultivate occafionally, for variety, both for private 
and public ufe. 

_ There is a fearlet bean, which is by fome confidered as a 
diftinét {pecies, but probably a variety of this, the running 
or twining ftalks of which, if properly fupported, rife to 
the height of twelve or fourteen feet: the leaves are {maller 
than thofe of the common garden-bean: the flowers grow 
in large f{pikes, and much bigger, and of a deep fcarlet co- 
lour: the pods are large and rough; and the feeds are pur- 
ple marked with black, and fometimes pure white. 

The principal fub-varieties of thefe are ; the large fear- 
jet climber, which rifes with many twining runners upon 
fupport, eight or ten to twelve or fifteen feet high, having 
numerous large clufters of fcarlet flowers, fucceeded by 
large, thick, rough, flefhy feed-pods, containing large, 
thick, purplifh beans. 

The large white climber, having large clufters of white 
flowers, large, thick, rough feed-pods, and white feed. 
Thefe forts are all alike in refpe& to their growth, differing 
only in the colour of their flowers and feed, which is pretty 
permanent ; they are great bearers; and the plants of the 
{ame crop continue in bearing from July or Auguft until 
Odtober ; the pods, even when large, boiling exceedingly 
green, being remarkably tender and well-flavoured. 

The large Dutch climber, which rifes with twining run- 
ners, upon fupports, ten or twelve feet high ; has numerous 
cluiters of white flowers, fucceeded by long, broad, com- 
prefled, flat, fmooth pods, containing large, oblong, flat, 
white feed: this is alfo a very great bearer, but it does not 
continue near fo long in produétion as the two former 
climbers ; its pods, however, which are very long, f{mooth, 
and flefhy, boil exceedingly green, tender, and good: and, 
of the runner kind, it is a very defirable family bean, infe- 
rior to none for fweetnefs of flavour. 

But the following forts are of a more moderate growth. 
The Negro runner; the Batterfea white runner; and the 
Canterbury runner; which, though climbers, ramble lefs, 
but bear plentifully and continue fome time. The pods are 
f{maller, but very tender, and very delicate in eating, while 
in moderate young growth. 

Method of Culture.— As thefe are all plants of the annual 
tender tribe, they require to be raifed every year, in the lat- 
ter {pring and fummer months, as from April till Juney or 
later, by different fowings, at the diftance of a few weeks, 
when the danger of frofts is over. 

Culture in the Dwarf kinds.—In cultivating thefe forts, 
proper kinds fhould be chofen for the different crops, as for 
the forward ones, any of the early forts are proper, but the 
early white, early fpeckled, dun, and yellow kinds, are ra~ 
ther the earlieft bearers ; and for the main crops, any of the 
larger dwarf kinds, though preference fhould be given to 
the f{peckled, the Batterfea, and the Canterbury dwarf 
kinds, as being all plentiful bearers, and continuing long in 
fucceffional bearmg on the fame plants. 

Thefe forts of beans, from their tender nature, feldom 
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admit of being fown or planted earlier than April, when the 
wéather is become a little fettled ; as the feed is not only im- 
patient of cold moifture in the ground, and very fubjeé& to 
rot, but the young plants that happen to come up early are 
often cut off, or greatly injured, by the morningfrofts, or cold 
cutting winds, that frequently prevail inthe beginning of this 
and the following month. But towards the middle of it, if the 
weather is fine and dry, fome may be ventured ina warm 
dry fituation, and light foil, for the early natural crops ; and 
in the latter end of it, or beginning of the following month, 
when the weather is fuitable, it is proper to begin to put in 
the firft general crops in the open quarters, &c., and to 
continue planting fome every fortnight or three weeks, until 
the middle or latter end of July; by which means regular 
fupplies of young kidney-beans may be had for the table 
or market, from about the middle or latter end of June until 
the beginning of the autumnal feafon. 

Where, however, it is defired to try them as early as 
poffible in the full ground, fome may be put in about the 
beginning of Aegl it dry weather, clofe under a warm 
wall, or other fimilar fituation, where the foil is dry ; and 
in a fortnight after fome more, in a larger proportion. If 
the firft fhould fail, thefe fometimes fucceed; and if both 
are attended with fuccefs, one will follow the other in bear- 
ing ; though it is two to one againft the fuccefs of the firft 
planting. But as only a few fhould be planted fo early, if 
they fail, it is only the lofs ofa little labour and feed, as the 
fame ground will do again; and if they fucceed, and pro- 
duce only a few but a week fooner than common, they will 
be efteemed a rarity, either for family ufe or the market. 

They all fucceed in any common dry foil of the garden ; 
but for the forward crops, a dry light foil fhould conftantly be 
chofen, rejeéting heavy and wet grounds, for in fuch a foil 
moft of the early planted feed infallibly rot. Likewife for 
the early crops, it is highly requifite to have a fheltered 
warm fituation, full to the fun: a warm fouth border is a 
very proper expofure ; but for the main crops, any of the 
open quarters may be made ufe of with ie eit 

The methods of fowing or planting all the forts is in fhal- 
low drills, from two to three féet afunder, to remain where 
fown. 

For the early crops, take advantage of a dry day ; neat 
drills fhould be drawn with a hoe from north to fouth, two 
feet or thirty inches afunder, and near an inch deep, and to 
afford a greater chance of fuccefs, a drill may be made 
clofe along under the wall, where praéticable; in thefe 
drills the beans fhould be dropped in rows along the bottoms, 
only about an inch and a half afunder, as many of this early 
fowing may fail; covering them evenly with the earth, not 
more than an inch deep; as when covered too deep at an 
early period, many are apt to rot, by the cold moift damp- 
nefs of the earth. As foon as they are covered in, the 
furface fhould be lightly raked fmooth ; when the work is 
finifhed. ‘They come up in about twelve days or a fort- 
night ; when they fhould be managed as dire¢ted below ; 
and the plants moftly come into bearing in fix or eight 
weeks afterwards. 

For the main crops to be planted afterwards, almoft any 
fituation, either in the borders, or an open expofure, may 
be employed; though an open fituation in any of the large 
quarters is, as has been feen, the moft proper. In this cafe 
drills fhould be drawn two feet and a half afunder, and 
about one inch deep ; or, when it is defigned to plant rows 
of favoys or cabbage plants between, (as is often prac- 
tifed where nece'l.ry to hufband the ground to the beft ad- 
vantage but which fhould always be avoided if poffible, ) 
the drills fhould be a yard afunder at leaft ; the beans being 


dropped in fingly along the bottom of each drill, about two 
or three inches afunder, covering them in evenly afterwards 
with the earth about an inch deep, and finifhing with a light 
raking to fmooth the furface. They moftly come up at 
this Reafon in ten or twelve days, and fometimes fooner in 
fine weather ; and the plants ufually come into plentiful 
bearing in fix or eight weeks afterwards. 

In planting out the later general crops, when the weather 
proves very dry and hot, and the ground of courfe very 
dry, it is proper either to foak the beans a few hours in 
foft water previous to planting ; or, inftead of this, letting 
the drills for the reception of the beans be well watered, 
and planting them immediately as above, covering them: in 
the proper depth. Either of thefe methods is very ad- 
vifable im dry weather in the heat of fummer ; it being ne- 
ceffary at fuch times to promote the free germination of the 
feed, in order to bring them up foon and regularly, as they 
would otherwife rife in a ftraggling manner. 

General Culture.—When the plants of all the above crops 
are come up, they are in general to remain where fown or 
planted, to yield their produce ; though when neceflary 
fome may be tranfplanted, keeping them clean from weeds 
by occafional hoeing in dry weather ; and when the plants 
are advanced about three or four inches high, hoeing up a 
little earth to their ftems on each fide, which will forward 
their growth and promote their ftrength; continuing the 
care of deftroying weeds as often as their growth may ren- 
der it neceffary ; which is principally the culture  re- 
quired for thefe forts, in the full ground, till they arrive at 
a bearing ftate, and their produce is fit to gather ; except 
to the earlieft crops on warm funny borders, in very hot dry 
weather, when it may be beneficial to give occafional water- 
ings to the plants in the mornings or evenings, efpecially 
ee in bloflom, or fruiting. 

In gathering the produce of thefe forts of beans, it fhould 
always be petfaitiied when the pods are quite young, or at 
leaft before they become large, and the beans in them attain 
any confiderable fize, as they are then tough, ftringy, and 
rank tafted ; and in order to continue the plants in bearing 
as long as poflible, the gathers fhould be recent re- 
peatedtwo or three times a week; tor by gathering the 
pods often and clean, as they become fit, the plants blof- 
fom more abundantly, and continue fruiting more plentifully, 
and for a much longer period. : 

Large quantities of thefe dwarf kinds are often culti- 
vated in the gardens and fields in the neighbourhood of 
towns, for fupplying the markets during the latter part of 
the fummer feafon. 

Culture of early Crops by artificial Heat.—In order to have 
thefe forts of beans as early as poflible, recourfe is had to 
raifing them by the aid of heat, in two or three different 
methods, as by raifing the plants in a hot-bed, an inch or 
two high, and then planting them out into a warm border, 
by raifing and continuing the plants in a hot-bed fo as to 
bear their crops, and by aid of a hot-houfe. F 

In the firft of thefe methods, they may be forwarded a 
fortnight earlier than thofe fown entirely in the full ground ; 
for this purpofe, towards the latter end of March, or early 
in the following month, a moderate hot-bed fhould be pre- 
pared a foot and a half or two feet in depth of dung, co- 
vered either with a frame or hand-glaffes, or arched over 
with hoops or rods, to be covered with mats ; earthing the 
bed with fine, light, rich mould, fix inches deep; then 
having fome feed of the early forts, it fhould be fown pretty 
clofe either all over the furface, an inch or two apart, ‘co- 
vering them with earth about half an inch deep, or in fmall 
clofe drills, earthing them over the fame depth; or — 
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only a few are wanted, they may be fown in large pots at 
about an inch diftance and half a one deep, and the pots 
plunged into a hot-bed, or placed ina hot-houfe ; and when 
the plants come up, the pots be removed by degrees into 
the full air in warm days, to harden the plants for tranf- 
plantation : and it is a good method to plant a quantity of 
beans in {mall pots (thirty-two or forty-cights), three in 
each pot, plunging the pots in a hot-bed; and when the 
plants are fit for being tran{planted out, they can be readily 
turned out of the pots with the whole ball of earth about 
their roots, fo as not to feel their removal. But in railing 
the plants in either of thefe methods with this view, atten- 
tion is particularly neceflary to inure them gradually to the 
full air, by taking off the covers of the glafles or mats in 
all mild weather from thofe in hot-beds, and only covering 
them in cold nights ; or the pots in the hot-houfe fhould be 
placed abroad in fine days ; but as they advance in growth, 
and the weather becomes warmer, they muit be expofed by 
degrees to the full air, day and might, to harden them pro- 

erly, previoufly to their being finally tranfplanted out. 
They fhould alfo be allowed frequent moderate refrefhments 
of water. 

When they have fhot out their proper leaves an inch or 
two broad, and all danger of froity mornings and other bad 
weather is apparently over, proceed to plant them out into 
a warm border, under a wall or other fence, taking them 
up with their roots as entire as poflible, and with as much 
earth as will hang about them, or with a {mall ball of 
earth ; and thofe raifed in {mall pots by threes may alfo be 
eafily turned out with the whole ball of earth entire: and 
as to the mode of planting them, thofe that cannot readily 
be taken up with balls may be planted by dibble, in a row 
along clofe under a fouth wall, or fome in crofs rows two 
feet afunder, forming fhallow drills for their reception, in 
which the plants fhould be fet three or four inches apart ; 
but thofe with good balls about their roots fhould be holed 
in with a trowel ; and if fome of thofe for a {mall early 
production are alfo difpofed in patches, three plants in each, 
fo as to be covered occafionally in cold nights with hand- 
glafles, it will be found very beneficial in forwarding their 
growth. As foon as they are planted, im either method, a 
moderate watering fhould be given to fettle the earth clofe 
about the roots, and repeated in dry weather as there may 
be occafion, till the plants have taken» frefh root in their 
new fituations. 

After this they fhould be kept clean from weeds; and 
when they are a little advanced in growth, fome earth drawn 
lightly up about their {tems ; and as the warm feafon ad- 
vances, if it prove hot and dry, refrefhments of water will 
greatly forward and ftrengthen the growth of the plants, 
and forward their perfection. 

In the fecond method, about the beginning or towards 
the middle of February, a hot-bed fhould be made, 
either a {mall one in which to fow the beans thick for bemg 
tran{planted, when the plants are about an inch high, into 
a larger hot-bed, to remain for bearing ; or a large one at 
firit, in which to fow the feed and continue the plants to 
attain perfe€tion, as for one, two, or more three-light 
frames, about two feet anda half high in dung: and when 
the great heat and {team are a little abated, the bed fhould 
he covered with light, rich, dry mould, fix or eight inches 
thick, for the reception of the feed; then {mall drills 
fhould be drawn from the back to the front of the bed, 
near an inch deep, and about fifteen or eighteen inches 
afunder'; placing the beans two or three inches apart, and 
covering them evenly with earth the above depth, then put- 
ting on the lights, tilting them behind an inch or two high 


daily, to give vent to the fteam ; and when the plants ap- 
pear, continuing every day to admit air to them at all op- 
portunities, in proportion'to the temperature of the wea- 
ther and heat of the bed, to prevent their drawing up weak 
and promote their itrength as they rife in height ; beite a 
ing alfo at this time moderate refrefhments of cwvadek fa 
funny days ; and when they are two or three inches high 
applying a little earth to their fhanks ; likewife fupportin ; 
a moderate heat in the bed during the cold Weather, by ae 
cafional linings of hot dung: and accordingly as the plants 
advance ingrowth, and the warm feafon increafes, aug- 
menting gradually the portion of freth air daily to harden 
them by. degrees, fo' as almoft to be fully expofed ocea: 
fionally in very warm days, efpecially when beginning to 
blotlom ; but keepmg them clofe on nights ; contiauin r 
alfo the care of frequent light waterings, which muft be ine 
creafed in quantity as the plants advance in fize, particu- 
larly when they are in bloflom and in a frniting fate :°an 
their advanced growth if they prefs much “ie the glafles 
of the frame, it is proper to raife it at bottom two or three 
inches, to give room at top for their free growth, which is 
neceflary to promote a plentiful bloom for furnifhing a fuf- 
ficiently full crop of beans. Awd 

In this mode they may be had at as early a period as 
poflible, as in April or early in May ; but to’have a con- 
itant fucceflion of early kidney-beans till crops 4m’ the na- 
tural ground come in, another crop fhould be brought for- 
ward in hot-beds, as above, three weeks after the firft hot- 
bed is made up. 

When frames cannot be afforded for the above purpofe. 
it may be effeéted in March with oceafional coverings oF 
mats ; a hot-bed being made about two feet high of dung, 
earthing it direétly fix or feven inches thick, fowing the 
beans as direGted above, then arching the bed over with 
hoops, &c., and covering it every sight, and in all’ bad 
weather, with mats ; but admitting the free ‘air every mild 
day, gradually hardening the plants as they acquire ftrength, 
and giving occafional waterings. 

In the third method, early kidney-beans may be obtained 
with very little trouble at almoft any time in winter or 
{pring, by raifing them im pots, or long narrow trough-hike 
boxes, about two or three feet long and eight or ten inches 
broad at top, placing them any where in the lower part of 
the hot-houfe ; when the plants will fucceed. 

The proper kinds for this purpofe are ; the early white, 
yellow, and dun-coloured dwarfs, the latter being rather -a 
preferable bearer, continuing in longer preduétion; ‘and 
the dpeckled dwarf alfo fucceeds very well, and continues 
long in ‘bearing in this mode of culture. 

In refpeét to the method of management in thefe ‘cafes, 
any time in winter or early {pring, fome large (pots (fix- 
teen or twerity-fours) or boxes may ‘be filled with light, 
rich earth, and placed in the hot-houfe, fome being ar- 
ranged upon the top of the furrounding wall of the bark- 
bed, and on the top of the front flues towards the upright 
glafles, and in other fimilar convenient fituations as’ room 
may admit, planting in each pot four beans, near an inch 
deep, or, if boxes, along the middle, in a fort of double 
row, triangular-ways, about four inches afunder, and the 
above depth: they foon germinate, and in a, few days ap- 
pear above ground : when they begin to fprout, it is proper 


* to moiften the mould with a little “water, which facilitates 


the protrufion of the plants out of the earth. 

Their after-culture is: very eafy: when they are come: 
up, frequent waterings fhould be given, as three times a 
week; as the-earth dries very faft. It fhould always be 
kept moderately moift, in order that the plants may bloflom 
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freely and produce a plentiful crop, which 1s often in as 
great perfection as in the full ground. 

As in the other crops, they fhould be gathered often ; as 
it is the way to continue the plants long in a bearing Rate. 

A regular fucceflion of early young crops of thefe beans 
may be obtained in this way two or three months, by re- 
peated fowings at the interval of about three weeks, fo as 
to have young plants advancing in pots or boxes in two or 
three different degrees of growth fucceeding each other. 

Where there is not much ftoye-room, it may be proper 
to plant beans for fucceffion crops in fmall pots (forty- 
eights), three beans in each; and as thefe take up but little 
room, they may be ftowed any where clofe together, or be- 
tween the other larger pots: the plants will come up and 
be advancing in growth, fo as that when thofe of the pre- 
ceding crops are going off, thefe may be readily turned out 
of the {mall pots with the whole ball of earth about their 
roots, and replanted into large pots, &c. to remain for 
fruiting, giving water at planting, and frequently after- 
wards, as above, in the firft crop: by this praétice a 
month’s growth in the plants may be gained, and a conftant 
fucceffion of beans for the table had. 

Culture in the Climbing Kinds. 'Thefe are raifed from the 
feed, by fowing it annually in the later {pring and fummer 
months, as in the dwarf forts. For this purpofe, the 
{carlet runner, and the white fub-variety of it, are the mott 
proper for the general crops, as being not only very great 
bearers, and continuing in perfection two or three months, 
but from their pods, when even pretty large, remaining 

reen, flefhy, tender, and well-flavoured. Some of the 
Batch runners, and any of the other climbers, may alfo be 
cultivated with advantage. 

The moft propet ei to begin planting the main crops 
of all thofe forts is the firft or fecond week in May, if the 
weather be fine ; as being of a delicate nature like the dwarfs, 
when planted earlier, both the feed and plants are fubject to 
danger from the fame caufes: however, in a fouth border, 
or fine fimilar warm fituation and dry foil, a few may be 
planted in the middle, or towards the latter end of April, 
to take their chance ; but for the general crops, the moft 
fuccefsful feafon for planting is from the above period until 
the middle or latter end of June, but not later than the 
beginning of July ; but where the fcarlet kind and variety 
are planted principally, one planting in May or beginning 
of June will come into bearing in July or Auguft, and when 
the pods are kept gathered clean, according as they are fit 
for ufe, the plants continue fhooting, bloffoming, and bear- 
ing abundantly until the end of September, and often until 
the end of Oétober, or even till deftroyed by the cold and 
frofts ; but two plantings of any of the forts of runners, 
one in May and the other in June, or early in July, are 
amply fufficient to furnifh a very abundant fupply for the 
whole feafon of this fort of crop. 

All thefe kinds profper almoft any where in the garden, 
both in clofe and open fituations ; choofing principally a 
lightifh foil, efpecially for the forward crops; and the 
richer the ground the better it is for the purpofe. 

Ass all the running kinds require fupport of fome kind 
or other to climb upon, they fhould be planted either in 
wide rows for the convenience of placing tall {ticks or poles 
along each row for the runners of the plants to wind them- 
felyes round for fupport, or be planted againft fome fort of 
fence or treillage work for the fame purpofe of training up 
and fupporting the runners. When, however, it is defigned 
to train them up fticks or poles, drills fhould be drawn 
four feet, or four and a half, afunder, efpecially for the 
Jarger kinds, and an inch deep, in which the beans fhould 


be dropped three or four inches apart ; covering them in 
evenly with earth, and raking the furface fmooth. The 
beans will fprout in a few days, and come up in lefs than a 
fortnight. 

When the plants are three or four inches high, a little 
earth fhould be drawn with a hoe up to their ftems, to 
ftrengthen them, and encourage them to fend forth {trong 
runners. At this time alfo all weeds between the rows 
fhould be cut up and be removed. 

As foon as they begin to pufh forth their runners, fome 
tall fticks or poles fhould be placed for them to afcend 
upon; and as they are placed, conduéting the runners 
towards them, in a direction according to their natural 
mode of climbing, which is generally to the right, or con- 
trary to the fun’s motion: they will thus naturally encircle 
the {ticks or poles, and afcend to their tops, even if ten or 
fifteen feet high, producing bloffoms and fruit from bottom 
to top. 

When it is intended to plant thefe forts againft fences 
for fupport, it fhould be done in a row clofe along to the 
fence ; and if againit a wall or paling, either placing tall 
poles, or drawing fome {trong packthreads from top to 
bottom at fix inches diftance ; the plants readily twining 
round them, and fupporting themfelyes to a great height. 

In gathering the produce of all thefe kinds, the fame 
circumttances fhould be attended to as in the dwarfs—to 
gather the pods whillft young and tender; and to continue 
the plants long in full bearing, always gathering the pods 
clean as they become of a proper fize: and they will con 
tinue fruiting more abundantly, and in better perfeétion. 

When it is intended to cultivate any of thefe climbing 
beans as flowering plants, the {carlet kind and its variety 
are the beft forts for the purpofe. They fhould be fown 
as above in any of the compartments of the pleafure-garden, 
in patches, alternately fcarlet and white fort, two or three 
beans in each patch, about an inch deep; and when the 
plants are up, and begin to pufh forth runners, tall poles or 
branchy fticks fhould be placed for them to climb upon: 
they will thus effet a very fine variety all fummer, until the 
autumn. 

Thefe kinds of beans are alfo often employed to run 
over arbours, and to twine round lines, from the top of tall 
{takes, and {tems of {mall trees ; alfo to run up along the 
fides of houfes, or againft walls, either upon poles, or upon 
packthread ftrings, fufpended from above, about which 
they will twine themfelves many feet high, bearing abun- 
dance of flowers and fruit: they are likewife fometimes 
trained to form fhady walks, by means of fticks or poles 
arranged along each fide, or by {upport of a fort of treillage- 
work, ranging fome tall itakes five or fix feet afunder, rail- 
ing them along the top with poles or pan-tile laths, or ex 
tending {trong packthread lines; and from either of which 
fufpending {trings to the ground, fix or eight inches afunder, 
fattening them down with pegs: upon thefe ftrings the 
plants will climb and form a clofe hedge ; or they might 
be occafionally arched over the top in a fimilar manner, for 
the runners to extend, and form a vaulted roof and com- 
plete fhade. Thus, this fine climber may be trained in 
various ways according to fancy, both for ufe and ornament ; 
from which thofe not accommodated with gardens may 
plant them in pots or boxes, to be placed in court-yards, 
windows, balconies, &c. 

Saving Seed.—In order to have perfeétly good feed, it is 
neceflary to fow a fufficient quantity in rows on purpofe, 
fuffering the whole crop of the plants to remain without 
gations any for ufe: by this means the feed ripens early, 
and in the higheft perfection ; which is effentially neceflary 
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for thofe who defign the feed for public fupply. In private 
gardens, and many others, they often, however, after having 
gathered the prime of the principal crops, leave the latter 
produce of them to grow for feed ; which, although it may 
be tolerably good, is not always fo large, plump, and fine, 
as in the former method. 

When the feed is quite ripe, which ts eafily known by 
examining a feed pod, the plants fhould be pulled up and 
fpread loofely along in rows, or upon any low hedges, &c. 
turning them occafionally that the beans may dry and 
harden well ; which, when effeéted, either thrafh them out 
- direGtly, or lay them up in fome dry loft or other room till 
convenient ; and when thrafhed out and cleared from the 
rubbifh, fpread them upon fome clear airy floor, or fome 
fuch place in the dry, to harden perfeétly ; then they fhould 
‘be put up in bags for next year’s ufe: fome think the change 
of feed of this Lind to be of much confequence. 

PHASES, $x22:, formed from @-i«, L appear, in Affro- 
nomy, the feveral appearances, or -quantities of illumination 
of the moon, Venus, Mercury, and the other planets ; or the 
feveral manners wherein they appear illuminated by the fun. 

The variety of phafes in the moon is very remarkable : 
fometimes fhe increafes, fometimes wanes, fometimes is bent 
into horns, and again appears like a femicircle; at other 
times fhe is gibbous, and prefently again refumes a full cir- 
cular face. For the theory of the lunar phafes, fee Moon. 

As to the phafes of Venus, the naked eye does not dif- 
cover any diverfity in them; but the telefcope does. Co- 
pernicus anciently prophefied, that after-ages would find 
that Venus underwent all the changes of the moon, which 
prophecy was firft fulfilled by Galileo, who, direéting his 
telefcope to Venus, obferved the phafes to emulate thofe of 
the moon; being fometimes full, fometimes horned, and 
fometimes gibbous. 

Mercury alfo does the fame; all the difference between 
thefe and thofe of the moon, is, that when thefe are full, the 
fun is between them and us; whereas, when the moon is 
full, we are between her and the fun. 

Saturn puzzled the aftronomers a long time with his 
ftrange variety of phafes. Hevelius and others found him, 
1. Monofpherical. 2. Trifpherical. 3. Spherico-anfated. 
4. Elliptico-anfated. 5. Spherico-cufpidated. But Huy- 
gens fhews, that thefe monftrous phafes were principally 
owing to the imperfeCtions of their telefcopes. That great 
author, affifted by the beft telefcopes, noted three principal 
phafes; viz. Jan. 16, 1656, he was round; Oét. 13, bra- 
chiated ; and Decem. 17, 1657, infated. See SATURN. 

Puasss of Comets. See Comer. 

Puases of an Eclipye for any given Time, To determine the.— 
Find the moon’s place in her vifible way for that moment ; 
and thence, as a centre, with the interval of the moon’s 
femidiameter, defcribe a circle. Find, in like manner, the 
fun’s place in the ecliptic, and thence, with the femidiameter 
of the fun, deferibe another circle; the interfection of the 
two circles fhews the phafes of the eclipfe, the quantity of 
ob{curation, and the pofition of the cufps or horns. See 
Ec uipse. 

PHASIANELLUS, in Ornithology, a {pecies of Tetrao ; 
which fee. 

PHASIANUS, the Pheafant, a genus of birds of the 
order Galline. The generic character is; bill fhort and 
ftrong ; cheeks covered with a {mooth, naked fkin; legs 
generally with fpurs. Of this genus the females produce 
many young ones at a brood, and take care of them 
for fome time, leading them abroad, and pointing out food 
for them. The young are at firft clad with a thick foft 
down. The nefts of the whole tribe are formed on the 
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ground. There are fifteen {pecies enumerated by Gmelin 
befides varieties. : 


Species. 


Gattus; Common, or Wild Cock. Comb onthe crown 
and two wattles on the chin compreffed; ears naked ; tail 
compreffed, ere€ted; feathers of the neck linear, long, 
membranaceous at the tips. It inhabits, in a wild ftate, 
India. The feet are three or four inches long: it is 
dometticated every where, feeds on grains and worms, which 
it {eratches out of the ground, and fhews to the young 
chickens ; it is very courageous, proud, watchful, and fala. 
cious (fee Cock) ; it claps it wings before it crows ; has a 
piercing fight, and never fails to cry in a peculiar note at the 
fight of a bird of prey. The hen, if fhe have plenty of 
food, will lay nearly through the year. The body, when 
wild, is lefs than that of the common cock; the comb is 
large, indented, fhining red; temples, and line from the 
creft to the eyes, naked, and of a flefh colour; behind the 
eyes a clay-colour fpot, of the fhape of a man’s nail, and 
covered with fhort feathers ; the feathers of the reft of the 
head and neck long, narrow, grey at the bafe, black in the 
middle, and tipt with white; the feathers of the upper 
part of the body greyifh, with a white and black ftreak ; 
breaft reddifh ; greater wing-coverts reddifh-chefnut, with 
tranfverfe black and white ftreaks ; tail-coverts gloffy-violet ; 
middle tail-feathers long, falcate ; {pur large, curved. The 
female has neither comb nor wattles; the head and neck 
grey, cheeks and chin whitifh ; body more dufky, and varied 
with brown, grey, and rufous. It has no fpur. 

Of the period when this bird was firft introduced into 
Europe, all refearches will not enable us even to prefume 
a conjecture ; but it feems to be taken for granted, that the 
cock is one of the oldeft companions of mankind, and that 
he was among the firft who were drawn from the wilds of 
the foreft, to become a partaker of the advantages of 
fociety. Although it does not appear at what period this 
took place, yet it is almoft certain that the firft accounts 
we have of the cock is from the Perfian hiftory, to which 
kingdom, according to Buffon, the weftern parts of the 
world are certainly indebted for him. Ariftophanes calls 
the cock the Perfian bird, and it was known fo early in the 
moft favage parts of Europe, that we find the cock was one 
of the forbidden articles of food among our early anceftors 
the ancient Britons. The domeftic fowl has almoft every 
where banifhed the wild one; it is ftill, however, found 
wild in the Tinian iflands, and in many others in the Indian 
ocean, and in the woods on the coaitt of Malabar, in his an- 
cient {tate of independence. In his wild ftate, his plumage is 
black and yellow, and his comb‘and wattles yellow and pur- 
ple. Among the ancients, at leaft the Europeans, after this 
bird’s firft introdu&tion among them, thofe whofe feathers 
were of a reddifh caft, were confidered as invaluable ; but 
thofe whofe plumage was white they confidered as unfit for 
domeftic purpofes. Ariftotle has treated of them as being the 
leaft fruitful of the two; the firft he calls generous and noble, 
being remarkable for their fecundity; the other ignoble 
and ufelefs, on account of their fterility. Thefe diftinGtions, 
as Buffon obferves, differ widely from our modern experience, 
the generous game-cock (fee Cock) being by no means fo 
fruitful as the dung-hill cock. The varieties of this fpeciee 
are as follow. 

1. Crown with a thick downy creft. This is called the 
crefted cock. 

2. Feet five-toed, two behind. This isthe Dorking cock. 

3. In the frizzled cock all the feathers are turned back. 


4. The Perfian cock has neither rump nor fe. 
§. inhe 
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5. The dwarf cock has its legs very fhort. 

6. The Bantam-cock, fo called from having been firft found 
at Bantam in India. This variety is not half the fize of the 
common cock, which he fomewhat refembles in colour and 
{pirit, for he will attack cats, dogs, or any other animal, 
totally indifferent as to their fize ; he has a reddifh bill, red 
eyes, and a curious rofe comb on the top of his head ; his 
ears are covered with a tuft of white feathers; his neck 
and back are clothed with long feathers, intermixed with 
orange, black, and yellow ; his breaft and lower part of the 
belly are black. The hens of this variety differ from the 
cocks, principally by varying in their colours, but which at 
all times are more brown and yellow, and lefs black, than 
his; they have alfo but a fmall red comb on the tops of 
their heads; theirlegs, like thofe of the cock, are feathered 
down to the toes, and this is one of the chief marks by 
which the true breed is diftinguifhed. 

7. The rough-legged cock, another variety, has its legs 
feathered down to the toes. 

8. The Turki/b cock is ae with beautiful colours. 

g- The Paduan cock is chiefly diftinguifhed by its great 
fize. 

ro. The Negro cock has a creft, the wattles and chin 

_are black. 

11. The hen with a tuberous crown is called the crowned 
hen. 

12. The horned cock has a crowned horn. 

13. The /i/é cock has feathers refembling hairs. 

ARIUS, variegated Pheafant, is black; front red; neck 
and back glofly-green ; tail comprefled, afcending, the 
coverts hanging down on each fide. It is lefs than the com- 
mon cock, Sais probably found in India. 

Icnitus; Fire-backed Pheafant. Black, with a fteel- 
blue glofs; the fides are rufous; lower part of the back 
fiery ferruginous ; the two middle tail-feathers yellowifh- 
brown. It inhabits Java, and is the fize of a common 
fowl. 

Mormot; Motmot Pheafant. This fpecies is brown, 
beneath reddifh ; the tail is wedged, the lateral feathers ru- 
fous. It inhabits Brafil and Guiana, and is eighteen inches 
long. 

Pins ; Parraka Pheafant. Brown, beneath and 
crown tawny ; tail long, even. It inhabits the thick woods 
of South America, is twenty-three inches long ; and at fun- 
rife it makes a clamour like a cock. 

Mexicanus; Courier Pheafant. Itis tawny white; tail 
long, thining-green. It is about eighteen inches long, inha- 
bits New Spain ; is flowin flight, but fo fwift on foot as to 
outrun the {wifteft horfes. 

Impesanus; Impeyan Pheafant. Crefted; purple glofly- 
green, beneath black ; feathers of the neck witha change- 
able luftre of gold, copper, and green ; tail entire, rufous. 
It is larger thanacommon fowl. It inhabits India ; it is not 
at all a common bird, being brought down from the hills in 
the northern parts of Hindooftan to Calcutta as a curiofity. 
The lady of fir Elijah Impey attempted, with a probability 
of fuccets, to bring over mith her fome of them to England, 
but after living on fhip-board a few weeks, they caught a dif- 
order from the reft of the poultry, very like the fmall-pox, and 
died in confequence. They will bear cold tolerably, but are 
impatient of heat. The cock was never obferved to crow, 
but had a {trong hoarfe cackle, not unlike that of a pheafant. 
It is deferibed and figured by Latham. 

CRISTATUS ; Crelted Pheafant. Brown above ; beneath 
reddifh-white ; vent rufous; head crefted; orbits red, naked ; 
tail wedge-fhaped, and tipt with yellow ; bill and unarmed 
legs black ; feathers of the creft.whitifh-brown ; beneath 


black ; feathers from the hind head to the lower part of the 
neck have a white ftreak down the middle ; coverts of the 
wings at the tip and edge white, quill-feathers rufous ; the 
tail is ten inches long, and the length of the body about. 
twenty-two inches. It is a native oF New Spain, frequents 
trees, in the neighbourhood of water, feeds on worms, in 
fe&ts, and ferpents. 

Arricanus ; African Pheafant. The body is of a blue- 
ath colour, beneath it is white ; the head is crefted ; the two 
middle tail-feathers at the tip and lateral ones entirely black. 


It, as its name imports, inhabits Africa, and is about nine- 


teen inches long. 

Coxcyicus, or common Pheafant. Rufous, head blue ; 
tail wedged; cheeks papillous; bill pale; horn colour; irides 
yellow ; cheeks red, fpeckled with black ; in the old birds 
wrinkled and pendulous; a greenifh-black feathered line 
from the noftrils to beneath the eyes; reft of the head and 
neck green-gold, with a glofs of violet and blue ; lower part 
of the neck, breaft, Baek and rump, fhining tawny ; quill- 
feathers brown, with ochreous fpots ; belly and vent white ; 
tail-feathers eighteen, with tranfverfe black bars; legs 
dufky, armed with fpurs. Female lefs, varied with brown, 
grey, rufous, and blackifh; cheeks feathered ; and, after 
fhe has done breeding, puts on the appearance of the male. 
There are feveral varieties. This beautiful bird is about nine- 
teen inches long, and weighs from two pounds twelve ounces 
to three pounds four ounces. _ It is faid to have been brought 
from the ifland of Colchis by the Argonauts ; is a native of 
Africa, and very common in almoit all the fouthern parts of 
the old continent, whence it was originally imported into 
Great Britain. 
of thickets and woods, where the grafs is very long ; but 
they alfo often breed in clover fields. They form their neits 
on the ground, and the females lay from twelve to fifteen 
eggs, which are fmaller than thofe of the domeftic hen. 
The neft is ufually compofed of a few dry vegetables put 
carelefsly together, and the young follow the mother like 
chickens, as Bon as they break the fhell. The parents andtheir 
brood remain in the ftubble and hedge-rows, if undifturbed, 
for fome time after the corn isripe. If difturbed, they feek 
the woods, and only come forth in the mornings and evenings 
to feed in the ftubbles. Though very fond of corn, they 
are often obliged to content themfelves with wild berries and 
acorns. In confinement, the female neither lays fo many 
eggs, nor hatches and rears her brood with fo much care 
and vigilance as in the fields. In a mew fhe will very rarely 
difpofe her eggs in a neft, or fit on them at all; and the 
domettic hen is ufually entrufted with the charge of incuba- 
tion and gee the young. The wings of the pheafant are 
very fhort, and ill adapted for confiderable flights. As the 
cold weather approaches, thefe birds begin to fly at funfet 
among the branches of oak trees for roofting during the 
night ; and this they do more frequently as the winter ad- 
vances, and the trees lofe their foliage. The male birds at 
thefe times make a noife, which they repeat three or four 
times, and which the fportfmen call coketing. The hens 
on flying up utter one fhrill whiftle, and then are filent. 
Poachers avail themfelves of all thefe notes, and, unlefs the 
woods are ftriétly watched, fecure the birds with the greateft 
certainty. The crowing of the males, which begins in the 
firft week of March, may be heard at a confiderable diftance. 
During the breeding feafon, the cocks will fometimes inter- 
mix with the common hen, and produce a hybrid breed. 
The pheafant does not appear to pair, for the female care- 
fully hides her neft from the male ; and where they are in 
plenty, and food provided for them, the two fexes are faid 
in general not to feed together. In a domeftic ftate they are 

fometimes 
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Pheafants are much attached to the fhelter. 
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fometimes more or lefs mixed with white, and fometimes 
wholly fo. A variety with a white ring round the neck, 
and hence called the ring pheafant, is not uncommon in 
fome parts of England. ‘This fpecies rarely occurs in 
Scotland. See PHEASANT. 

The varieties are 

1. The ringed pheafant with a white collar. . : 

2. The variegated pheafant, which is white varied with 
rufous. 

3. The white pheafant, which is white, with a few {mall 
black {pots on the neck, and rufous ones on the fhoulders. 

4- The pied pheafant ; this is rufous above, varied with 
brown and whitifh ; the tail-feathers are black, edged with 
white. 

5. The Turkey pheafant, that has naked orbits which are 
red ; the reft of the headis feathered. This inhabits Africa 
and Afia ; is domefticated every where; in breeding time, 
on each fide, above the ears, is a golden feathered tuft like 
horns. E 

Arcus Pheafant. Pale yellow, {potted with black ; 
face red; hind head crefted, blue; bill yellowith ; orbits 
and whifkers black ; front, chin, and throat red ; hind-head 
and nape blue ; wings grey, with eye-like {pots ; tail wedged ; 
the colour of the wings; two middle feathers three feet 
long, with large eye-fpots at the fhaft ; feet armed ; fize of 
a turkey. Lahabite Chinefe Tartary and Sumatra. This 
is a moft beautiful bird, though its colours are not brilliant. 
It is with great difficulty kept alive for any time after it has 
been caught inthe woods. It feemsto have an antipathy to 
the light, being quite inanimate in the open day ; but when 
kept in a dark place, it appears to be perfe&tly at eafe, and 
fometimes makes its call, which is rather plaintive, and not 
harfh, like that of the peacock. The flefh refembles that of 
the common pheafant. 

Picrus; Painted Pheafant. Creft yellow; breaft fcarlet ; 
fecondary quill-feathers blue ; tail wedged ; bill, irides, and 
armed legs, yellow ; feathers of the creit filky, and hanging 
backwards ; cheeks naked and flefh-coloured ; feathers of 
the hind-head tawny, with black lines, and beneath thefe 
green ones; back and rump yellow ; upper tail-coverts long, 
narrow, and fcarlet ; wing-coverts yaried with bay and 
brown ; fcapulars blue ; quill-feathers brown, with yellowifh 
{pots ; tail-feathers varied bay and black, and twenty-three 
inches long. Female reddifh-brown ; yellowifh-brown be- 
neath ; legs unarmed ; lefs than the common pheafants ; 
length two feet nine inches and a half. The native country 
of this beautiful fpecies is China, where it is called Kin-ki. 
It bears confinement well, and will breed readily in that ftate. 
The eggs are redder than thofe of the common pheafant, and 
fomewhat refemble thofe of the Guinea fowl. An inftance 
of their breeding with the common pheafant is mentioned by 
Buffon. Edwards informs us, that fome females of this 
~dpecies, kept by lady Effex, in the {pace of fix years gra- 
dually gained the male feathers ; and we are told that it is 
not unuiual for the hen birds, when about four or five years 
old, to be negleéted by the cocks, and gradually to gain the 
plumage of the males. ant 

NycrHemerus; Pencilled Pheafant. This fpecies is 
white ; the creft and belly are black, and the tail wedged. 
It mhabits China, and is about thirty inches long. _ Bill and 
irides are yellow ; temples naked, red; head and body be- 
neath purplifh-black, above white; the two middle tail- 
feathers are white ; the reft with oblique, black ftreaks ; 
the legs are red and armed. The female of this fpecies is 
brown, beneath white, varied with brown, and with tranfverfe 
black bands ; the legs are unarmed. : 

Supergpus; Superb Pheafant. Unarmed; rufous, varied 
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with green and blue; caruncles of the front rounded ; wat- 
tles fubulate. It is found in divers parts of China. The 
bill and body are red. On each fide the neck are long 
feathers turned back ; the crown is green, the hind part with 
a folding blue creft ; fhoulders green, {potted with white ; 
primary quill-feathers blue ; tail long, wedged, the feathers 
are varied with blue and red; coverts deine of various 
mixed colours ; legs are yellow. 

Lerucome.anos ; Coloured Pheafant. Crefted, black ; 
feathers of the body edged with white. It inhabits India, 
and is nearly two feet long. For a method of catching 
pheafants, fee Puzasanr. 

PHASIS, Pacus, in Ancient Geography, the name of 
the mott celebrated of the towns which were fituated on the 
river Phafis, according to Strabo. Its pofition was on the 
left bank and near the mouth of the river. Mela fays, that 
it was built by Themiftagorus, the Milefian. It had a tem- 
ple of Phryxus, and a grove memorable on account of the 
fable of the golden fleece. 

Puasis, Nebr Pache, a river of Afia, which had its 
fource in the mountains of Armenia, and after a long courfe, 
in which it was augmented by feveral ftreams, and in pafling 
through the Colchide, and dividing it into two almoft equal 
parts, difcharged itfelf into the Euxine fea. Strabo, Pliny, 
Ptolemy, &c. mention this river. Procopius fays, that it 
was called ‘ Bous,”? from its fource to the extremities of 
Iberia, where it affumed the name of Phafis, and began to 
become navigable by large veffels to its mouth. Strabo re- 
ports, that Caftor and Pollux built upon the banks of the 
Phafis the town of Tindaris, and according to Euftathius, 
Jafon afcended this river as far as the nei hbouring mountains 
= (OL Saga we a river of the fiend of Taprobana. 

tol. 

PHASMATA, in Phyfiology, certain appearances arifing 
from the various tin@tures of the clouds, by the rays of the 
heavenly luminaries, efpecially the fun and moon. 

Thefe are infinitely diverfified by the different figures and 
fituations of the clouds, and the appulfes of the rays of light ; 
and, together with the occafional flafhings and fhootings 
of different meteors, they have, no doubt, occafioned thofe 
prodigies of armies fighting in the air, &c. of which we 
have {uch frequent accounts in moft forts of writers. Vide 
2 Maccab. xi. 8. Melanéth. Meteor. 2 Shel. de Comet. 
ann. 1618. 

Kircher, and his imitator Schottus, have erroneoufly en- 
deavoured to explain the phenomenon from the refleGtion of 
terreftrial objects made on opaque and congealed clouds in 
the middle region of the air, which, according to them, 
have the effect of a mirror. So that, according to thefe 
authors, the armies pretended by feveral hiftorians to have 
been feen in the fkies, were no other than the refleG@ion of 
the like armies placed on fome part of theearth. Vide Hitt. 
Acad. Roy. Scienc. ann 1726, p. 405, & feq. 

PHASSACATES, in the Natural Hiftory of the An- 
cients, the name of a fpecies of agate, which, in its different 
appearances, they fometimes called alfo Jeucachates and pe 
leucos. tis found in the Eaft Indies, in Bohemia, and fome 
other parts of Europe. 

PHATCZ, in Geography, atownof Ruffia, in the go- 
vernment of Kurfk, on the Ufoza; 40 miles N. of Kurik. 

PHAUSINGES, a name given by the ancients to red 
circles on the legs, occafioned by fire; it is by fome alfo ex- 
tended to feveral other fpots and blemifhes on the fkin. 


PHAYLOPSIS, in Botany, fo named by Willdenow, 
apparently from ¢avacc, vile Or contemptible, and oLic, a/ped. 
Willd. Sp. Pl. v.\3. 342.’ (Micranthus; Wendl. Obf. 38. 
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Clafs and order, Didynamia Angiofpermia. Nat Ord. Per- 
Sonate, Linn. Sc babe Juff. - 

Eff. Ch. Calyx five-cleft ; upper fegment largeft. Co- 
rolla ringent ; upper lip very fmall, cloven. Capfule pod- 
fhaped, of one cell, with four feeds. Abs 

1. Ph. parviflora. Willd. (Micranthus oppofitifolius ; 
Wendl. Obf. 39.)—Suppofed to be a native of India. 
Root annual. Stem ere&t, {quare, clothed in the upper part 
with long white hairs, furnifhed at its fummit with {mall 
reddifh granulations. Branches oppofite. Leaves oppofite, 
on long ftalks, ovate, pointed, flightly toothed, veiny, hairy, 
running down into the footftalks. Stalks axillary, three- 
flowered. Calyx covered with glandular hairs, its upper 
fegment oblong-lanceolate, veiny, the four others fetaceous. 
Corolla narrow ; the lower lip in three deep fegments, twice 
as long as the upper. Cap/ule fmaller than the calyx. 
Willd. 

We have feen no authenticated {pecimen, but we doubt 
not that this plant is to be found among the numerous un- 
fettled {pecies of this natural order, of which drawings have 
been brought from India by colonel Hardwicke and others, 
and which from their inconfpicuous appearance and annual 
duration, have not as yet been thought worthy of intro- 
duétion to the European ftoves. They indeed conftitute a 
tribe not a little puzzling to the fcientific botanift. The 
fruit of the prefent genus indeed appears, by the defcription, 
very peculiar. We prefume it confifts of two valves, with 
the feeds inferted, one above another, along one or both 
edges. 

PHAZEMONITIS, in Ancient Geography, a country 
of Afia, in Pontus, which, according to Strabo, extended 
from the river Amyfus to the Halys. 

PHEA, a town of the Peloponnefus, in the Elide.— 
Alfo, a confiderable river of the Peloponnefus. 

PHEANTIDES, in Natural Hiflory, aname given by 
fome to the ftone called encymonites ; it was of the nature of 
our {parry incruftrations on the roofs of fubterraneous ca- 
yerns. It was fuppofed to have great virtues in promot- 
ing delivery, and was given to women when they fell in 
labour. 

PHEASANT, in Ornithology. See PHastanus. 

Pheafants were firft brought into Europe from the banks 
of the Phafis, a river of Colchis. Martial, lib. xiii. 
ep. 72. 

Pathe pheafant is fo nearly allied to our common poultry, 
that it would naturally appear a very eafy thing to breed 
them up from young; but the proper food of them is not 
fufficiently inquired into. ‘Though they eat corn when full 

own and in health, yet they have recourfe, in their younger 
Rate, and when fick, to another fort of food, preying on 
feveral infeéts, and that in a very voracious manner. 

The young pheafant and partridges prey upon ants; and 
they will never fucceed with us, if they have not a proper 

uantity of ants to have recourfe to, as foon as they leave 
their rooft in a morning. When muity corn, or want of 
due care in cleaning their houfes, has made them fick, a re- 
paft of ants will bien recover them. When that fails, they 
may be offered millepedes or ear-wigs, or both together, 
which will always do much better than either fingly. To 
this medicine muft be added a proper care that their common 
food of corn be very fweet, their habitation be kept nicely 
clean, and their water fhifted twice aday. ‘They muft not 
be let out of the houfe in a morning, till the dew is off the 
ground; and after funfet, they muit be immediately taken 

m again: in the heat of the day, they mutt be allowed to 
bafk m the fun ina dry fandy place. With thefe regula- 
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tions, the birds of this kind will fucceed much better than 
they ufually do. 

The pheafant is a bird of a fullen difpofition ; and when 
the coupling time is over, there are feldom found more than 
one ina place. Phil. Tranf. N 23. 

The way of taking pheafants is, firft, to be acquainted 
with their haunts and breeding-places; which are ufually 
young, thick, and well-grown coppices, free from the dif- 
turbances of cattle, and having no path-way through them ; 
for the pheafant is an extremely timorous bird. When the 
haunts are difcovered, the next thing to be attempted is, to 
find where the eye or brood is. In order to this, it is to be 
confidered, that the pheafant comes out of the wood three 
times a day to feed in green corn, frefh paftures, or the like 
places. ‘The times of coming out are in the morning foon 
after fun-rife, at noon, and at fun-fet. The fide of the 
wood, where they are fuppofed to come out, is to be care- 
fully watched on this occafion; and the young ones will be 
feen following the female, juft as a flock of chickens follow 
the hen. ‘The wood may be alfo well watched in the even- 
ings, and the noife of the cock and hen, calling the young 
ones together, will foon be heard; and the fportfman is on 
this occafion to get as near as he can to the place, and bein 
very {till and filent, he may obferve their numbers and dif- 
pofition, and learn how to fpread his nets fo as to take the 
whole brood with great eafe ; but if his leaft motion, when 
near them, difcover him, they will all take to their legs, 
and run to a great diftance: they feldom rife on the wing, 
except very cote frighted indeed. Practice will make fome 
people fo expert at imitating the voice of the old pheafant, 
that they will be able to call the young ones together to any 
place that they pleafe, when the haunts are once found out, 
and by this means they are eafily led into the nets. 

The beft time for ufing the call is in the morning or 
evening ; and the note imitated fhould be that by which the 
old ones call them out to feed; but by learning to imitate 
the other notes, they will be brought together at any time 
of the day. The oapling who can make this call, mutt 
fhelter himfelf in fome clofe place, and begin by very foftly 
making the note; then, if none are near enough to be with- 
in hearing, he is to raife it to more and more loudnefs, and 
at length he will be anfwered as loud, if any are within 
hearing, though at a confiderable diftance ; whereas, if he 
fhould fet up the call too loud at firft, and any of the birds 
fhould happen to be very near, they will be frighted away. 

As foon as a pheafant anfwers, the {portfman is to creep 
nearer and nearer, ftill calling, though not fo loud; he will 
ftill be anfwered, till at length he will be led by the bird’s 
voice within fight of it. As foon as this is the cafe, he is to 
{pread his net, and then begin to call again, keeping in 
fome clofe and well-fheltered place behind the net: in this 
place he is to call till the bird approaches ; and when he has 
drawn it under the net, he is to appear fuddenly, and the 
bird, rifing up, will be caught in the net. 

Another method of taking pheafants, much quicker than 
by this means, is, the having a live cock pheafant to ufe as 
a ftale: this bird is to be fixed under the net, and by his 
crowing he will foon entice others in. The fportfman muit 
lie concealed ; and as foon as another pheafant comes in, he 
is to draw the net over him. Many people have a method 
of taking pheafants in fpringes or horfe-hair fnares: the 
fucceeding in this depends on the carefully fearching out 
their haunts, and the places by which they go out of the 
woods into the fields) When thefe are found, a peg is to 
be fixed in the ground at each, and at each peg two fpringes 
are to be laid open; the one to take in the legs, the other 
the head. As foon as the fpringes are fet, the {port{man is 
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to go into the woods, and getting behind the birds, he is to 
fright them with fome little noife, fuch as fhall not be 
enough to raife them to the wing, but only to fet them 
a-running. They will naturally make their way out of the 
wood, through their accuftomed pafles, and be then caught 
in the {pringes. 

There is another method of taking thefe birds in the win- 
ter, provided that there is no fnow. This is to be done 
with a net made like a cafting net, but with the mefhes much 
wider ; they may be five inches wide. Some peafe or wheat 
are to be taken out; and the path of the pheafant being dif- 
covered, which may eafily be done by their dung, a pint or 
thereabout of corn is to be thrown down in the path in a 
place marked, fo that the fportfman can come to it again. 
This is to be done for feveral days, till at length the phea- 
fants are expecting it every day regularly ; and all the birds 
of this kind that frequent the place, are brought together 
to feed there, and then the net is to be fixed over the place ; 
its top being tied up to fome bough of a tree, and its bot- 
tom fixed down all around, except in one place, where the 
walk of the pheafants lies. In this place it is to be raifed 
in form of an arch, and the entrance is to be lined with fe- 
veral rods of hazel; the thick ends of which are to be tied 
to the net, and the thin ones let into the {pace covered by 
it; and thus the pheafants will eafily get in by parting the 
{mall ends of the fticks, as fifth into a wheel, but they will 
not eafily get out again. The nets are to be dyed of a 
ruffet-colour, by laying them in a tan-pit ; and they mutt, 
when planted for this purpofe, be covered with boughs, fo 
that the birds do not difcoyer them, and then they will eafily 
run into them, and be all taken at once. 

Pheafants frequently inhabit and infeft the grain-fields 
of the farmer. But, where pratticable, they are gene- 
rally confined in preferved places, as in inclofed woods of 
the coppice or other kinds; but none, or very few, at- 
tempts have hitherto been made to rear this fort of birds in 
a domeftic manner, for their ufesin that way: yet it would 
appear to be a very eafy matter, from the great refemblance 
which they have to poultry in their habits, modes of feeding, 
and feverai other particulars, though unqueftionably they 
are much lefs hardy in their nature. When pheafants be- 
come full grown, they are found to be great devourers of 
mott forts of grains, to the great injury of the farmers who 
are near their habitations. 

They would be a very good bird for the table, if they 
could be raifed with facility in the farm-yard. 

Preasant’s Lye, in Botany. See Flos Aponis. 

PHeasant’s Eye-pink. See Diantuus. 

PueEasant’s Sfland, or [land of Conference, in Geography, 
an ifland fituated in the river Bidaflao, between France 
and Spain. 

PueasantT Sea, or Pin-tail Duck. See Ducx (Auta), 
. PHEASANTRY, in Ornamental Gardening, a building 
or place conitruéted for the purpofe of breeding, rearing, 
and keeping thefe forts of birds; and which fhould con- 
ftantly be raifed near to, and be well covered with plenty of 
wood, in different ftates of growth; the whole being in- 
clofed with a high fence, in order that the young may be 
allowed, as foon as poffible, to run freely through it, and 

ick up their food, as well as other matters. 

The buildings of this nature fhould be formed in a very 
neat, ornamental manner ; fometimes in a fquare, at other 
times in an oval or oblong fhape, as may be the moft fuit- 
able to the particular fpots on which they are to be 
ere&ted. 

PHEBALIUM, in Botany, a name adopted by Ven- 
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tenat from John Bauhin, who, in his Hift. Plant. v. 1, 5005 
mentions it as applied by fome Greek comic poets to the 
Myrtle, to which Ventenat thought his plant allied. But 
Bauhin writes the word Phibaleon, and nothing can be more 
unlucky than its application here, the genus of Ventenat, if 
we miftake not, being one of the Rutacee, not Myrti, and 
having as little refemblance to a Myrtle as may be. Not- 
withftanding the elaborate defcription and figure of this ex- 
cellent botanift, in his Jardin de la Malmaifon, we cannot 
but think he has erred in deferibing the calyx without any 
teeth, and that he has totally mifunderftood the fruit, which 
indeed he did not fee ripe. We have not however met with 
his identical {pecies, but we prefume on its evident and clofe 
affinity to one before us; and on thefe grounds we venture 
to attempt a hiftory of the genus; tolerating the name, for 
its found at leaft, which confidering fome others, that we 
are forced to endure, is no {mall recommendation. Vent. 
Malmaif. 102.—Clafs and order, Decandria Monogynia. 
Nat. Ord. Rutacee, Jufl. 

‘Gen. Ch. - Cal. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, with five 
fhallow teeth, permanent.. Cor. Petals five, equal, elliptie- 
oblong, concave, entire, nearly feffile. NeCtary glandular 
beneath the germen. Stam. Filaments ten, capillary, fimple, 
{mooth ; anthers terminal, incumbent, of two round lobes. 
Pift. Germens five, ereét, pointed ; ftyle central, from the 
bafe of the germens, ereét, thread-fhaped ; ftigma obtufe. 
Peric. Capfules five, combined at the bafe, {preading, ovate, 
comprefled, of one cell and two valves. Seeds folitary, 
fmooth, in an elaftic tunic of two valves. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx five-toothed. Petals five. Stamens ca- 
pillary, fimple. Anthers terminal, fimple. Style from the 
bafe of the germens. Capfules five, combined, feated on a 
glandular neétary. Seeds folitary, in an elaftic tunic. 

1. Ph. /quamulofum. Scaly Phebalium. Vent. Malmaif. 
t. 102.—Leaves lanceolate, {caly beneath. Umbels ter- 
minal, folitary.— Native of the mountains of New South 
Wales. A greenhoufe plant at Paris, flowering in the be- 
ginning of fummer. Stem fhrubby, ere&t, much branched, 
a yard high. Leaves alternate, about an inch long, lanceo- 
late, acute, entire, on fhort ftalks; their upper furface dark 
ence fmooth, dotted; under clothed with minute, whitifh 
cales. Umbels at the ends of the branches, folitary, of fix 
or eight {mall yellowith flowers, whofe /2amens are capillary 
to the very bafe, and twice as long-as the petals. The fyle 
is rather fhorter than the /famens. Ventenat did not per- 
cefve any teeth or divifions to the calyx. The /eaves when 
bruifed are aromatic. We have feen no fpecimen. 

2. Ph. dentatum. Toothed Phebalium. — Leaves linear, 
toothed, revolute; hoary beneath. Umbels axillary.— 
Brought by Gen. Grofe from fome part of New Holland, 
and communicated to us by A. B. Lambert Efq. A larger 
fhrub, apparently, than the preceding ; the branches round, 
hoary with extremely minute ftarry feales. Leaves feat- 
tered, about two inches long, on fhort ftalks, linear, bluntifh, 
revolute, rather diftantly toothed; upper fide dark thining 
green, befprinkled with glandular dots; under white or 
hoary, with a fort of mealy pubefcence, not difcernibly 
fenly. Unmbels about the upper part of the branches, axil- 
lary, on dark coloured ftalks, much fhorter than the leaves, 
flightly hoary like the branches, each of eight or ten pale 
yellowith flowers. Thefe in every part anfwer to Ventenat’s 
defcription and reprefentation of the lait, except that the 
calyx is very manifeftly five-cleft. Each anther confilts of 
two round, almoft feparate, lobes, without any appendage, 
The ffamens and ffyle are twice the length of the petals, 
which are full of large glandular dots, or cells of effential 


oil, mo& apparent at the back ; but we fee nothing like the 
peltate 
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peltate fcales which are deferibed by Ventenat as cevering 
the backs of the petals in his {pecies. 

3. Ph. argenteum. Silvery-fcaled Phebalium. (Eriof- 
temon fquamea; Labill. Nov. Holl. v. 1. 111. t. 141.)— 
Leaves lanceolate, entire, naked on both fides. Clufters 
axillary, compound, fcaly.—Our fpecimen was gathered by 
Mr. Mecics, near King George’s found, on the weft coatt 
of New Holland. Labillardiere found his at the cape of 
Van Diemen. He fpeaks of it asa tree, from five to feven 
fathoms high, with fpreading branches, angular and f{caly 
when young. Thefe {cales in our’s are fcattered, and finely 
ftellated, very like thofe of a turbot in miniature. Leaves 
two or three inches long, bright green, fomewhat coria- 
ceous, lanceolate, flat, entire, about half an inch wide, 
naked on both fides, except in a very young ftate, when the 
back is fealy like the branches. oot/lalks fhort. Flower- 
fealks axillary, much fhorter than the leaves, racemofe, com- 
pound, many-flowered, angular, entirely covéred, as well 
as the calyx, under fide of the petals, and the germens, with 
the moft beautiful, crowded, convex, {now-white, filvery 
feales. The upper furface of the petals is {mooth, naked, 
and feems to be white. Stamens but half the length of the 
corolla, very flightly dilated at their bafe, {mooth in every 
part. Style fhorter than the ftamens. Cap/fules, according 
to Labillardiere, five, ovate, flightly compreffed, pointed, 
gibbous at the upper edge where they burit, lined with an 
elaftic cartilaginous tunic to the feed, of the fame form, and 
burfting in the fame manner. Seed folitary, nearly kidney- 
fhaped, black and fmooth. This excellent author, fearing 
left the genera of the Rutaceous family fhould be too much 
multiplied, refers this plant to our EriosTeMon, (fee that 
pn ; but the ftamens are too different to admit of fuch 
a meafure. A moft valuable remark is fubjoined, that ex- 
cept in number of the parts of fruétification, the plant in 
queftion agrees with Melicope of Forfter. We are happy to 
meet with this confirmation of our conje¢ture refpecting the 
natural order of that genus, (fee Mrzicopr,) which we 
had not till now feen in Labillardiere. As to the difference 
of number, we fhould not think it of importance in this cafe. 
But the ternate kaves, general {moothnefs, deeply divided 
ealyx, and oblong arrow-fhaped anthers of Melicope, excite 
confiderable doubts; and if Gertner be correét, the want 
of an elaftic tunic to its feeds, affords a moft effential dif- 
tinétion. 

PHECOS, a name ufed by fome authors for the fagit- 
taria, or water-arrow-head. 

PHEDOROVKA, in Geography, a town of Ruffia, in 
the Be hatin of Ekaterinoflav, on the Bug; 60 miles 
N.W. of Cherfon. 

PHEDOSIEVKA, a town of Ruffia, in the country 
of the Coflacks, on the Choper; 44 miles W. of Arche- 
dinfkaia. 

PHEER-FARRID, a town of Hindooftan, in Berar ; 
25 miles E.N.E. of Notchengong. 

PHEGEA, in Ancient Geography, a town of the Pelo- 
ponnefus, in Arcadia. 

PHEGOS, a town of Greece, in Theffaly, fituated near 
the place where was an oracle of Jupiter, which was after- 
wards transferred to Epirus. 

PHEIA, a town of Triphylia, north-weft of Letrini, 
at the bottom of a {mall gulf, which had a port and a {mall 


ifand. 
PHELDAHANATZ, in Geography, a town of Ruflia, 
in the government of Caucafus; 20 miles S.E. of Kizliar. 
PHELIN, a town of Ruffia, in the government of 
Riga, on the river Phelin; 96 miles N. of Riga. N. lat. 
58° to’. E. long. 25° 14’. The river of this name runs 
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from lake Vertz into the Baltic, which it enters at 
Pernoy. : 

PHELLANDRIUM, in Botany, the Water Hemlock, 
is ufually derived from ¢nAA0:, cork, and avg, avdeos, a man; 
but as fuch an etymology throws no light on the fignifica- 
tion of the word, and is aétually without any meaning, may 
we prefume to fuggeft that the firft fyllable ought perhaps 
to be Phel, from ¢Grazw, to deceive, in allufion to the dan- 
gerous qualities of the herb, and its refemblance to fome 
that are wholefome? This meaning is itrengthened by 
Pliny’s comparing the leaves to pium, for which, if the 
Phellandrium were miftaken, the error would be very dan- 
gerous. Linn. Gen. 140. Schreb. 190. Willd. Sp. Pl. 
v. 1. 1444. Mart. Mill. Dig. v. 3. Sm. Fl. Brit. 321. 
Ait. Hort. Kew. v.2. 149. Jufl. 221. Tourn. t. 161.— 
Clafs and order, Pentandria Digynia. Nat. Ord. Unmbel- 
hfere. 

Gen. Ch. General umbel of numerous rays ; partial fimilar- 
to it. General Involucrum none; partial of feven acute 
leaves, the length of the partial umbel. Perianth of five 
teeth, permanent. Cor. Univerfal nearly uniform; flowers 
all fertile » thofe of the difk fmalleft; partial of five un- 
equal, pointed, inflexed, and fo becoming heart-fhaped, 
petals. Stam. Filaments five, capillary, longer than’ the 
corolla; anthers roundifh. Pi/. Germen inferior, oblong ; 
ftyles two, awl-fhaped, erect, permanent ; ftigmas obtuile. 
Peric. Fruit ovate, {mooth, crowned with the perianth 
and piftils, feparable into two parts. Seeds two, ovate, 
{mooth. 

EM. Ch. Flowers all fertile; thofe of the diflk fmalleft. 
Fruit ovate, fmooth, crowned with the calyx and ftyles, 
‘General involucrum wanting. 

Obf. This genus is certainly nearly allied to OENANTHE, 
(fee that article,) to which Lamarck has united it; but 
the flowers being all fertile, the general involucrum wanting, 
and the coat oF the feeds, though fmooth and even, not 
tumid or corky, may keep it difting. In habit and eco- 
nomy, as well as in qualities, the firft fpecies, at leaft, 
agrees with Oenanthe. Crantz refers Phellandrium to Ligu/- 
ticum. 

1. Ph. aguaticum. Common Water Hemlock. Linn. 
Sp. Pl. 366. Engl. Bot. t. 684. Woody. Med. Bot. 
fuppl. t. 266. (Phellandrium; Rivin. Pentap. Irr. t. 65. 
Dod. Pempt. 591. Cicutaria paluftris; Ger. Em. 1063. 
Lob. Ic. v. 1. 735-)—Subdivifions of the leaflets divari- 
cated, bluntifh. Stem leafy.—Native of ditches, rivulets, 
and the margins of pools, in moft parts of Europe, flower- 
ing BE $5 in June and July. The root is biennial, 
fpindle-fhaped, thick, with whorled fibres. Stem two or 
three feet high, thick, cylindrical, hollow, furrowed, bufhy, 
with many wide-{preading branches ; its {trong fibres, when 
bleached.and difle€ted by the water, forming an elegant, reti- 
culated tube, often found about marfhland ditches. Leaves 
{preading, dark fhining green, {mooth, thrice pinnate, cut, 
all the fegments divaricated. Umbels on fhort ftalks, oppo- 
fite to the leaves, denfe, with thick rays. Floqwers pur- 
plifh-white. Fruit fomewhat angular, but not furrowed. 
The faves are lengthened out in running ftreams, and the 
Siowers rarely produced. When the plant happens to grow 
out of the water, the eaves are rounder and lefs divided, 
fo as to affume a very different afpect. 

2. Ph. Mutellina. Mouncain Water Hemlock. Linn, 
Sp. Pl. 366. Jacq. Auftr. t. 56. (Mutellina; Bauh. 
Hitt. v. 3. 66. Camer. Epift. 8.)—Subdivifions of the 
leaves clofe, acute. Stem nearly naked. — Native of the 
alps of Auftria, Carniola, Switzerland, and Siberia, flower- 
ing from June to September, The roof is perennial, Tong 
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and tapering, crowned with the rigid fibres of old leaf-ftalks.. 
Its flavour, and that of the whole herb, is compared by 
Clufius to the Carrot. Stem fearcely a foot high, erect, 
flightly branched, round, fmooth, almoft naked. Leaves 
fubdivided as in the former, but their fegments are narrower, 
more lanceolate, crowded, and very fharp. They are moftly 
radical, f{upported by long ftalks. Umbels terminal, reddifh. 
Fruit fomewhat angular. Mutellina, or rather Muttellina, is 
the vulgar name of this plant upon the alps, according to 
John Bauhin, who fays the paftures where it grows are 
efteemed good for milch cows. 

PHELLOE, in Ancient Geography, a pretty confider- 
able town of the Peloponnefus, in Achaia, near Egira, ac- 
cording to Paufanias. In this place were temples of Diana 
and Bacchus, ornamented with ftatues. 

PHELLOS, in Botany, a name ufed by fome authors 
for the cork-tree. 

PHELLOS, $:Ad0:, In Antiquity, a feftival in honour of 
Bacchus, being a preparative to the Dionyfia. 

PHELLUS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia 
Minor, in Lycia, fituated on low ground, oppofite to An- 
tiphellus. 

Puexius, or Phello, a town of the Peloponnefus, in the 
Elide, in the vicinity of Olympia. Strabo. 

PHELLUSA, an ifland fituated near that of Lefbos. 

Pliny. 
PHELYPAA, in Botany, a genus of Tournefort’s, 
reftored by Desfontaines, after it had been all along con- 
founded, by Linnzus and his followers, as well as by Juffieu, 
either under Larur#a or Oropancue. (See thofe ar- 
ticles.) The name was given in honour of the family of 
Phelipeaux, two of whom Tournefort mentions as the Mce- 
cenates of his time ; but we know nothing of their botanical 
claims, and feel little partiality for the name, except on 
account of its author. Thunberg and Schreber, fuppofing 
the Tournefortian genus abolifhed, have transferred it to an 
entirely new plant from the Cape; fee Thunb. Nov. Gen. 
g1; and Schreb. Gen. 672. n. 1489 (not 489). The 
latter therefore will now require a new appellation. Tourn. 
Cor. 47. t. 479. Desfont. Atlant. v. 2. 60.—Clafs and 
order, Didynamia Angiofpermia. Nat. Ord. Perfonate, Linn. 
Pediculares, Juff. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, bell-fhaped, in five, 
rather deep, ovate, obtufe, ere€t, flightly unequal fegments, 
permanent. Cor. of one petal, ringent; tube flightly 
curved, ample, dilated upwards ; limb in five fhort, broad, 
rounded, imbricated fegments, the lower one moft diitant, 
with an elevated two-lobed palate, and intermediate longi- 
tudinal furrow. Neary Stam. Filaments four, 
awl-fhaped, about as long as the tube, two of them longeft ; 
anthers thick, oblong, hairy, approaching each other, and 
cohering by their pubefcence, with two acute lobes. Pi/. 
Germen fuperior, ovate ; ityle cylindrical, the length of the 
ftamens; itigma drooping, thick, of two ebtufe lobes. 
Peric. Capfule ovate, compreffed, of two cells and two 
valves, the partitions from the centre of each valve. Seeds 
numerous, minute, roundifh. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx deeply five-cleft, inferior. Corolla 
ringent ; limb in five fhort rounded fegments ; the lowermoft 
with an elevated palate. Anthers cohering. Capfule of 
two cells and two valves. Seeds numerous. 

Obf. The calyx fufficiently diftinguifhes this genus from 
Orobanche, and indeed, as to number and form of the feg- 
ments, from Lathrea. The corolla is very different from 
both. Not having examined the capfule ourfelves, we can- 
not be certain that the fuppofed partitions are different from 
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what are termed receptacles in the character of Lathrea. 
Nothing is faid, except by Forfkall, of any thing like a nec- 
tariferous gland in Phelypea; yet it can hardly be fuppofed 
wanting. Three f{pecies are recorded by authors. 

1. Ph. coccinea. Scarlet Phelypea. (Ph. orientalis, 
flore coccineo; Tourn. Cor. 47. t. 479. Orobanche coc- 
cinea; Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 3. 354. O. Phelypea; Mar- 
{chall von Bieberftein in Sims & Kon. Ann. of Bot. v. 2. 
447. Lathrea Phelypea@; Linn. Sp. Pl. 844.)—Stem 
fingle-flowered. Three upper fegments of the calyx co- 
hering.—Gathered by Tournefort in the Levant : by von 
Bieberftein on grafly hills, in the diftri& of mount Caucafus 
bordering on Circaffia, and fome other places, flowering in 
May or June. Root parafitical, perennial. Stem one or 
more, quite fimple, a fpan high, brown, {caly, very like 
thofe of Orobanche major. Flower terminal, folitary, {feffile, 
inclining toward one fide, thrice the fize of O. major, very 
handfome. Calyx the colour of the ftem; its three upper 
fegments ere, cohering, oblong, channelled; the two 
lower longer and more acute, direéted forward, and applied 
to the tube of the corolla under the lower lip. Corolla 
beautiful ; externally yellowifh, and clothed with rather 
vifcid pubefcence, as in Orobanche ; internally like velvet, 
and of the richeft fearlet ; with two large deep-black {pots 
in the throat. Stigma entire, hemifpherical. Bieber/. 

2. Ph. lutea. Yellow Phelypea. Desfont. Atlant. v. 2. 
61. t. 146. (Ph. lufitanica flore luteo ; Tourn. Cor. 47. 
Orobanche tinétoria; Forfk. /Egypt-Arab. 112. Vahl. 
Symb. v. 2. 70. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 3. 353. O. elegan- 
tiflima verna, flore luteo; Grifl. Lufit. 66. Morif. v. 
soz. Lathrea Phelypea« ; Linn. Sp. Pl. 844.)—Stem 
many-flowered. Tube of the corolla contraéted below ; 
inflated above.—Native of Portugal, Barbary, and Arabia. 
Gathered at Algiers, by Brouffonet and Durand ; on the 
moift fandy jaike of the river El hammah, near Mafcar, 
by Desfontaines. Forfkall fays it grows parafitically on 
old roots. The /em of this very noble plant is ereét, quite 
fimple, {mooth, fucculent, fcaly, from one to two feet high ; 
its upper half confifting of a clofe cylindrical /pike of nume- 
rous large yellow flowers, fpreading every way. Braéteas 
large, ovate, crenate, with a pair of internal {maller ones. 
Calyx five-cleft about half way down. Tube of the coro//a 
above an inch long, cylindrical beyond the calyx, then bent 
forward, and fuddenly inflated; fegments of the limb 
{preading, rounded, nearly uniform, ofa rich fhining yellow 
within. _Anthers very hairy. The whole plant dries brown. 

Forfkall fays the bafe of the germen is furrounded by a 

yellow ring. That our plant is what Grifley and Tourne- 
fort defcribed, we know by an examination of original 
fpecimens. If Linnzus had compared Morifon with Tour- 
nefort, he could never have fuppofed this and the foregoing 
to be only varieties. PA. /utea has often thirty flowers in a 
fpike. 
: 3. Ph. violacea. Violet Phelypea. Desfont. Atlant. 
v. 2. 60. t. 145. (Orobanche Phelypza; Willd. Sp. Pl. 
v. 3. 352.)—Stem many-flowered. Tube of the corolla fun- 
nel-fhaped.—Gathered by Desfontaines, in the fandy 
defert of Africa, near Tozzer.—_Much refembling the lait, 
except that the fowers are violet-coloured, with two yellow 
prominences on the palate, which appear lefs confpicuous, 
though they do exift, in the fava. The regular fwelling 
of the tube from the bottom upwards is a mark of this 
fpecies. It is juftly termed by its difcoverer “ a very 
beautiful plant,’ flowering in winter. The éraéeas and 
calyx are coloured, partaking, in fome degree, of the hue 
of the corolla. 


We have great pleafure in reftoring the original and 
chara¢teriftic 
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charaéteriftic names of thefe three fpecies, fo perverfely 
changed and confufed by various hands. 
PHENEOS, in Anctent Geography, a town of Arcadia, 
N.W. of Orchomené. It was originally built on the fummit 
of a mountain, the ruins of which were feen by Paufanias. 


“The new town was ereéted at the bottom of the fame moun- 


tain; but the citadel was fituated on a very elevated rock. 
At Pheneos are the ruins of a temple of Minerva Tritonia ; on 
the declivity of the mountain was a ftadium, and upon a ridge 
of it was the tomb of Iphicles, brother of Hercules, and 
another of Iolas, the brave companion of his travels. A 
religious ceremony was annually celebrated in honour of 
him. Mercury was the principal divinity of the country ; 
who had a fine temple, with a marble ftatue, executed by 
a very ingenious ftatuary. Annual games, called « Her- 
mzan,”” were celebrated in honour of him. The Pheneates 
had alfo a temple of Ceres ; and the mytteries of this goddefs 
were celebrated by them with great folemnity, and in the 
fame manner as they were obferved at Eleufis; and the 
people of the country claimed this original invention. Near 
Pheneos was a temple of Apollo Pythius, which was in ruins 
at the time of Paufanias. The inhabitants, however, con- 
tinued to offer facrifices to him, though they had only an 
altar of marble, inftead of a temple. Evander is faid to 
have been a native of Pheneos, according to the verfe in 
Virgil, ZEn. 1. viii. v. 165 : 
“ Acceffi et cupidus Phenei fub meenia duxi.” 


PHENEUS, a lake or marfh of the Peloponnefus, in 
Arcadia. According to Paufanias, it was the fource of the 
river Ladon. 

PHENGITES, inthe Natural Hiflory of the Ancients, 
the name of a very beautiful f{pecies of alabafter. It is a 
very rude and irregular mafs, very fhattery and friable, yet 
of a brightnefs fuperior to that of moft of the other mar- 
bles, and excelling them all in tranfparence ; it is in colour 
of an agreeable oie yellowith, white, or honey colour; the 
yellow*th is more intenfe in fome places than in others, and 
fometimes makes an obfcure refemblance of veins. It is 
very weak and brittle in the mafs; and when reduced to 
{mall pieces, eafily crumbled between the fingers into loofe 
but confiderably large angular pieces, fome perfeét, others 
complex, irregular, or mutilated, and all approaching to a 
flat fhape. 

The ancients were very fond of this fpecies in their pub- 
lic buildings ; and the Temple of Fortune, built wholly of 
it, has long been famous. Its great beauty is its tranfpa- 
rence, from which alone this temple was perfectly light 
when the doors were fhut, though it was built without a 
window, and had no other light but what was tran{mitted 
through the ftone its walls were built with. Ht was an- 
ciently found in Cappadocia, and is {till plentiful there: we 
have it alfo in Germany and France, and in our own king- 
dom in Dérbythire, and fome other counties. It takes an 
excellent polifh, and is very fit for ornamental works, where 
there is no great ftrength required. Hill’s Hift. of Fol. 
p-490. See Grass, 

PHEONS, in Heraldry, the barbed head of darts, ar- 
xows, or other weapons. 


PHEOS, in Botany, a name given by Theophraftus; 


_ Diofcorides, and others, to a plant ufed by the fullers in 


dreffing their cloths, and of which there were two kinds, 
a {maller, called fimply pheos, and a larger, called Aippo- 
pheos. 

The name of this plant is fometimes written phieos ; and 
it is by that confounded with a kind of marfh-cudweed, or 
gnaphalium, called alfo by that name; but it may be al- 
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ways found which of the two plants an author means, by 
obierving the fenfe in which the word is ufed, and the ufe 
to which the plant was put. The phleos, properly fo 
called, that is, the cudweed, was ufed to ftuff beds and 
other fuch things, and to pack up with earthen veffels te 
prevent their breaking ; but the pheos, improperly called 
phleos, only about cloths; this was, however, alfo called 
frebe and cnaphon. 

PHERZ, in Ancient Geography, a river of the Pelopon- 
nefus, below the river Pamifus, in the gulf of Meflenia. 
Ptolemy. Strabo.—Alfo, a town of Macedonia, in the Pe- 
lafgia, according to Ptolemy and Livy. But Cicero and 
Paufanias place it in Theffaly.— Alfo, a town of Afia, in 
the Serica. Ammian. Marcell.— Alfo, a town of Theffaly, on 
the confines of the Pelafgiotide, towards Magnefia and the 
Phtiotide. It was fituated on the left bak of a imall 
river, called Naurus, towards the S.E. of the lake Bebeis. 
According to Strabo, it had a port on the Pelafgic gulf, 
called Pagafes. This town, in the time of Philip, the 
father of Alexander, occupied a confiderable rank in Thef- 
faly, as Alexander, who was its king, and whom the Greek 
authors denominate a ¢yrant, had fubje€ted to his dominion 
feveral towns of Thefflaly. The Theffalians implored 
fuccour of Philip, who defeated him, and foon after he was 
put to death by his own wife: Philip obtained from Ly- 
cophron, whom he*twice vanquifhed, this town. On this 
occafion Philip reftored liberty to the whole of Theffaly; 
but this town fuffered by the ravages of war, when the 
Romans carried their arms into Theffaly snd Macedonia. 

PHERECRATES, in Biography, a Greek comic poet, 
the contemporary with Eupolis and Ariftophanes, flourifhed 
about the year 420 B.C. He obtained a high reputation, 
writing in the utmoft purity of ftyle, and was the inventor of a 
meafure called the Pherecratian, confifting of the three laft 
feet of an hexameter, the firft being invariably a fpondee ; of 
this, Horace’s line ‘* Quamvis Pontica pinus’’ is an exam- 
oe The titles of feveral of his comedies have been pre- 
erved, with fome fragments, particularly in Atheneus. In 
the Obferver there are tranflations of three paflages, one of 
which gives a ftriking idea of the comic extravagance of the 
author. A fragment relative to ancient mufic, cited by 
Plutarch, has been particularly examined by M. Burette 
in the Memoir of the Academy of Infcriptions. Gen, 
Biog. 

PHERECYDES, a Grecian philofopher, the con- 
temporary with Terpander and Thales, who flourifhed 
about the year 600 B.C.,’ was a native of the ifland 
of Scyros, one of the Cyclades, near Delos. Some writers 
fuppofe that he derived his principles of philofophy from 
the facred books of the Pheenicians, but others, who have 
carefully examined into the matter, think that he had them 
from the Grecian philofophers, Jofephus advances the 
opinion that he ftudied in Egypt, which is not improbable, 
fince that country, in his time, was univerfally reforted te as 
the feat of learning. It was pretended that he had the 
power of predicting future events; that he foretold the 
deftruGtion of a velfel at fea, and the approaeh of an earth- 
quake ; and that the event, in both cafes, juftified the pro- 
phecy. Admitting, however, the truth of thefe ftories, 
it is eafy to imagine that his knowledge was the refult 
of a careful obfervation of thofe phenomena which com- 
monly precede ftorms and earthquakes, in a country where 
they frequently happen; and it is not improbable that Phe- 
recydes, like many other ancient philofophers, availed him- 
felf of his fuperior knowledge of nature to impofe upon the 
ignorant multitude, by pretending to powers that he did 
not poffefs. He is faid to have been the firft among the 

Greeians, 
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Grecians who wrote concerning the nature of the gods; 
that is, who wrote upon that fubjeét in profe, fince, be- 
fore his time, Orpheus, Mufzus, and others, had written 
theogonies in verfe. Pherecydes was much efteemed at 
Lacedemon, on account of his poetry inculcating the 
maxims. of Lycurgus. He died at the age of cighty- 
five. It is not ealy to afcertain the nature of the doctrines 

_ which he taught: he probably believed in an eternal firit 
caufe of all things; and in the immortality of the foul. 
According to Cicero, he was the firft philofopher in whofe 
writings this do¢trine appeared. _ He is faid to have taught 
the belief of the tran{migration of the foul: this is pro- 
bably true, it being a tenet commonly received among the 
Egyptians, and afterwards taught by Pythagoras, who was 
a pupil of Pherecydes. Enfield’s Hift. Phil. 

PHERENDIS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, 
in Greater Armenia, E. of the Tigris, between Sie and 
Tigranocerta. Ptolemy. 

PHEREPHATTIA, Dp: x7 hb in Antiquity, a fefti- 
val at Cyzicum, wherein a black heifer was facrificed to 
Pherephatta or Proferpine. 

PHERME, or Ferme, in Ancient Geography, a moun- 
tain of Egypt, in the Thebaid, which is faid to have been 
the abode of Paul the Hermit. 

PHERONIA, a town on the E. fide of the ifland of 
Sardinia, between the mouth of the river Ccedrus and the 
town of Olbia. Ptolemy. 

PHERRACIA, a town of Afia, in the Colchide. 
Strabo. 

PHERVINTASKOI, in Geography, a cape of Ruffia, 
on the E. coaft of Nova Zembla. N. lat. 77° 30'. E. long. 

eet Al. 

PHESTE, in Ancient Geography, a town of the ifland 
of Cyprus, fituated on the fea-coaft, in the fouthern part, 
according to Diodorus Siculus. But Dionyfius Periegetes 

laces it in the interior of the ifland, near Gortyna. 

PHESTI, a place of Italy, in Latium, at the extre- 
mity of the territory, belonging to the city of Rome, 
where, according to Strabo, the priefts offered the facrifices 
called. «* Ambaryalia.’* © 

PHEUGAROUM, a town of Germany, between Tuli- 
furgium and Canduum. ’tolemy. 

PHIAL, Puiara, formed of Qizax, which fignifies the 
fame, a {mall thin glafs bottle, popularly called a vial. 

Pimat, Leyden, See Leypen. 

PHIALA, in Ancient Geography, a fountain or lake at 
the foot of mount Hermon, which, according to Jofephus, 
was one of the two fources of the Jordan; he fays, that it 
ran by fubterraneous canals, and then gufhing out of the 
earth, joined the other at the town of Dan. 

PHIALIA, atown of the Peloponnefus, in Arcadia, 
between Hera and Tegea. Ptolemy. It was alfo called 
Phigalea, Steph. Byz. Paufanias. 

PHIDALIA, a {mall port of Thrace, upon the Thra- 
cian Bofphorus, towards the S.E. of the gulf Leoftenius. 
A {mall river runs into this port. 

PHIDIAS, in Biography, an Athenian, the moft cele- 
brated fculptor of antiquity. His diftinguifhing charyicter 
was grandeur and fublimity ; and he particularly ftridied 
optical effects. To this purpofe it isrelated, that having, 
i, competition with Alcamenes, made a ftatue of Miyierva 
to be placed on a column; the work of the latter: ap- 
peared fo finifhed when viewed on the ground, that it was 
univerfally admired, whilft that of Phidias feemed to 'be a 
mere rough {ketch ; but when both were feen from ‘their 
deitined fituations, the beauties of the firft were loft, twhile 
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the fecond produced the moft ftriking effect. After the 
battle of Marathon he converted a block of marble, which 
the Perfians had brought for a trophy of their expected 
victory, into a fine ftatue of Nemefis, the goddefs of Ven- 
geance. His reputation was fo high at Athens, that Pe- 
ricles regarded him as his particular friend, and appointed 
him {uperintendant of all the public edifices with which 
that city was decorated. One of his greateit performances 
was a coloffal ftatue of Minerva, in the temple called Par- 
thenon. In this work he difplayed his fkill in minute 
iculpture, no lefs than his grandeur of conception in the 
main figure. On the convexity of the goddefs’s fhield was 
reprefented the battle of the Amazons, and on its concave 
furface the combat of the gods with the giants ; whilft her 
flippers were adorned with the fight of the Centaurs and 
Lapithe. On her breaft-plate was a Medufa’s head. The 
bafe contained the birth of Pandora, with twenty figures of 
the gods. He is faid to have been the firft who brought 
the ‘bas-relief to perfection. His fame and fortune excited 
envy, and feveral accufations were brought againft him, 
which he was enabled to repel. At length he was charged 
with having introduced the portraits of himfelf and Pericles 
in the battle of the Amazons, and this being regarded as 
a kind of profanation, he was thrown into prifon, where, 
according to Plutarch, he died. Others, however, affirm, 
that he efcaped to Elis, where he afterwards executed his 
Olympian Jupiter, the moft famous piece of {culpture in 
all antiquity. It was a coloffal ftatue, fixty feet high, of 
incomparable majeity and dignity in its attitude and ex- 
preflion. The name of the artift was engraved on the bafe. 


-The Eleans, in gratitude for this extraordinary work, 


fettled upon his defcendants a perpetual office, the fole 
duty of which was to preferve the luftre of the ftatue. 
Plutarch. 

PHIDITIA, or Purriria, in Antiquity, feafts initituted 
by Lycurgus, and celebrated with great frugality at Lace- 
dzmon. 

The Phiditia were held in the public places, and in the 
open air; rich and poor affifted at them alike, and on the 
fame footing ; their defign being to keep up peace, friend- 
fhip, and good underftanding and equality among all the 
citizens, great and {mall. Bernegger fays, they who at- 
tended at this feaft, brought each a bufhel of flour, eight 
meafures of wine, called chorus, and five mine of cheeie, 
and as much figs. 

The Phiditia of the Greeks were much the fame with the 
Chariftia at Rome. 

PHIGALIA, or Porat, in Ancient Geography, a town 
of Arcadia, upon a high and craggy rock, near the river 
Lymax, and S.W. of Megalopolis. This town, being the 
key of Arcadia, appeared {fo defirable a poffeffion to the La- 
cedemonians, that they laid fiege to it, and took it in the 
year 659 B.C. The Phigalians, defirous of regaining it, 
confulted the oracle of Delphos, who directed them to pro- 
cure 100 chofen men from Orettafium to accompany them 
in their expedition. Neverthelefs, thefe brave men perifhed 
in the attempt. The Oreftafians, however, in concert with 
the Phigalians, attacked their enemies, and made a great 
flaughter of the Lacedemonians, who all perifhed, except 
fome few, who faved themfelves by flight. 

In this town were two remarkable monuments ;~one a 
ftatue of the famous athleta, Arrachion: andthe other, 
the place of burial of the 100 Orettafians, who™ gene- 
roufly devoted themfelves to death in order to fecure the 
conqueft of the town. Upon the fummit of the rock, 
which was the {cite of Phigalia, there was a temple of 
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Diana Confervatrix, in which was her ftatue. There were 
fome other ftatues in a place of exercife not far diftant. 

PHIGIA, a town in the interior of Arabia Felix, be- 
tween Saphtha and Badais. Ptolemy. 

PHI-HAHIROTH, or Pr-Haurrorn, a town fitua- 
ted on the banks of the Red fea: it denotes the defile or 
the mouth of Hahiroth. Calmet fuppofes that it was the 
town of Heroopolis. 

PHILA, an ifland of Africa, in the courfe of the river 
Triton, in Libya. Diod. Sic. 

Pura, in Mythology, one of the attributes of Venus, 
which diftinguifhes her as the mother of love, from ?sAs, 
to lowe. 

PHILACTES, in Ancient Geography, a river of Afia 
Minor, which ran into the gulf ‘* Hermonius,”’ in the 
Thracian Bofphorus. 

PHILADELPHIA, in Antiquity, were games inftituted 
at Sardis, to celebrate the union of Caracalla and Geta, the 
fons of Septimius Severus. 

PHILADELPHIA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia 
Minor, at the foot of mount Tmolus, at fome diftance E. 
of Sardis. It derived its name from Attalus Philadelphus, 
the brother of Eumenes: and was much celebrated for its 
feaits and public games. It became epifcopal, and was 
very confiderable when the Turks took pofleffion of it.— 
Alfo, atown of Afia, in the interior of Cilicia, between 
Domitiopolis and Seleucia Afpera, according to Ptolemy: 
it was feated on the Calycadnus, at a {mall dittance W. from 
Olba. This alfo became epifcopal.—Alfo, a capital of the 
Ammonites, fituated on the mountains of Gilead, towards 
the fources of the river Arnon. Its eaftern name was 
Rabbath-Ammon. According to Steph. Byz. it was the 
third town of Syria, which stames fucceffively the name 
of Ammana (or Ammon), Aftarte, and then Philadelphia, 
after the name of Ptolemy Philadelphus. It was one of 
the Decapolis of Paleftine. See Ammonires.—Alfo, a 
town of Egypt. Steph. Byz. 

PHILADELPHIA, in Geography, a populous and highly 
cultivated county of Pennfylvania, bounded W. by Dela- 
ware county, N.W. by Montgomery, N.E. by Poquafin 
creek, which feparates it from Burk’s county, and S. and 
S.E. by the river Delaware, which divides it from the ftate 
of New Jerfey. It contains about 89,600 acres, and is di- 
vided into 18 townfhips, and contains 81,009 inhabitants. On 
the banks of Schuylkill in this county is an excellent quarry 
of marble, which fupplies the ftone-cutters of Philadel- 

hia. 
; PuiLapetputa, the metropolis of Pennfylvania, is fitu- 
ated in the county to which it gives name, on the weftern 
bank of the river Delaware, which is here a mile broad. 
This city is diftant 110 miles from the Atlantic ocean by 
the courfe of the bay or river, and about 55 or 60 ina S.E. 
direction. ‘The river is navigable for a 74-gun fhip as far 
as the city; for floops 35 miles farther to Trenton, and 
for boats loaded with eight or nine tons to a greater dif- 
tance of 100 miles. Philadelphia was laid out by the fa- 
mous. William Penn (fee his article) in the year 1683, 
and fettled by the influx of adventurers from England to 
fuch a degree, that in lefs than a century it was eftimated 
to contain 6000 houfes, and 40,000 inhabitants, including 
thofe of the fuburbs as well as the city. The form of the 

round plot of the city is an oblong fquare, ahout one mile 
N. and S. and two E. and W. lying in the narroweft part 
of the ifthmus between the Delaware and Schuylkill rivers, 
about five miles in a right line above their confluence. In 
the progrefs of building, it was found that the Delaware 
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front was of itfelf fufficient for quays and landing placcs, 
The buildings now occupy a fpace not exceeding three 
miles in length from N. to S., and in the moft extended 
part do not reach a mile from the Delaware. All the 
houfes built beyond the boundary line of the oblong fquare 
are faid to be in the “ Liberties,” as the jurifdiGion of the 
corporation does not extend to that part of the town. 
Here the itreets are very irregularly built. But the city is 
interfected by a great number of itreets, which crofs each 
other at right angles. Of thefe there were originally nine, 
which extended from the Delaware to the Schuylkill, and 
thefe were crofled by 23, running N. and S. The num- 
ber of fquares in the original plan was 184; but as feveral 
of thefe have been interfected by new ftreets, their number 
now amounts to 304; and feveral of thefe are again inter- 
feéted by lanes and alleys. Broad-ftreet is 113 et wide ; 
High-ftreet 100; Mulberry-itreet 60; and the other ftreets 
in the original plan 30 feet wide. The greateit part of the 
city is tolerably well paved with pebble itones in the middle, 
and with neat foot paths of brick, furnifhed with common 
fewers and gutters, fo that the ftreets are, in general, kept 
very clean. The {pace occupied by Water-ftreet was in- 
tended, in the original plan, for a cart way, in order to ac- 
commodate the salar and ftores ;’ but it is now occupied, 
a few vacancies excepted, by lofty houfes, reaching through 
the whole front, and commodious wharfs of a lange? 
form, and conftructed of wood, are extended into the river, 
and here the largeit fhips that are in the port may lie in 
fafety, both to receive and difcharge their cargoes; and 
they are defended from the ice, in winter, by piers firmly 
fixed. Another ftreet, called Dock-ftreet, was formerly a 
fwamp, but is now by a plantation of a row of Lombardy 
poplars on each fide rendered one of the pleafanteft ftreets 
in the city. Lamps, to the amount in number of 662, dif- 
pofed at convenient diftances, give light to all parts of the 
city in the night. 

The houfes in the city and fuburbs are generally con- 
ftruéted of brick, three ftories high, plain and neat, without 
much ornament. The general height of the ground, on 
which the city ftands, is nearly 4o feet above the Delaware ; 
but fome of the itreets are confiderably lower, and have on 
this account been fubject to damage from the overflow of 
the river, by flood tides, and a ftrong fouth-eaft wind. 

The city contains 27 places for public worfhip, viz. five 
for Friends or Quakers, fix for Prefbyterians and Seceders, 
three for Epifcopalians, three for Roman Catholics, two 
for German Lutherans, two for Methodifts, one for Ger- 
man Calvinifts, one for Swedifh Lutherans, one for the 
Moravians, one for Baptifts, one for Africans, and a Jewith 
fynagogue. The other public buildings are a ftate-houfe 
and offices, two city court-houfes, a county court-houfe, an 
univerfity, the philofophical fociety’s hall, a public library, 
an hofpital, difpenfary, an alms-houfe, a gaol, three incor- 
or banks, two dramatic theatres, a médical theatre, a 
aboratory, an amphitheatre, four brick market-houfes, a 
fifh-market, a houfe of correction, and a powder magazine. 
Two fteam-engine houfes have not long ago been ereéted, 
for fupplying the city with wholefome water from the 
Schuylkill. The son of the firft Prefbyterian church is 
fupported in front by fix pillars of the Corinthian order, 
and the whole building would do honour, by the elegance 
of its ftruéture, to any part of Europe. The German Lu- 
theran church, erected to fupply the place of that which 
was burnt in 1795, is one of the handfomeit churches in the 
United States. Each of the Epifcopal churches is fur- 
nifhed with an organ; fo are the German, and two of the 
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Roman Catholic churches. The ftate-houfe was ereéted 
about the year 1753, and its architecture is admired. Ad- 
joining to it is a garden, which occupies a whole {quare, and 
is ornamented with feveral rows of trees and gravel walks: 
that which was formerly a burying-place, is now converted in- 
to a public walk, and planted with rows of trees, fo as to form 
a pleafant promenade. The Philadelphia library originated 
with Dr. Franklin, and was incorporated in 1742, and has 
been gradually gaining an increafe in books, &c. At pre- 
fent it contains upwards of 12,000 volumes, befides a mu- 
feum, and a valuable philofophical apparatus. It is open 
every day in the week, except Sunday, to any perfon who 
has an inclination for reading. Books may alfo be bor- 
rowed out of the library, by leaving a depofit to infure their 
fafe return, and paying a {mall fum for the ufe of them. 
‘The fubfcribers amount to feveral hundred, and each fub- 
{criber pays ten fhillings annually. The building pee 
to the library company is an elegant ftruéture ; and in front 
of the edifice is a itatue of Dr. Franklin of white marble, 
executed in Italy at the expence, asit is faid, of 500/., and 
given to the company by William Bingham, efq. The 
apartments of the public gaol are arched with ftone, as a fe- 
curity againft fire; and the whole building is the largett, 
ftrongeft, and neateft of the kind in the United States. 
Adjoining to it isa work-houfe, in which the fexes are kept 
apart, and the criminals are feparated from the debtors, 
which undoubtedly is a circumftance of great importance. 
Here are alfo apartments for the folitary confinement of cri- 
minals. The market-houfe is amply fupplied with various 
provifions, which are expofed for fale every Wednefday and 
Saturday. This is an extenfive building, and is fupported 
by 300 pillars. The new bank of Pennfylvania, lately 
erected under the fuperintendance of Mr. Latrobe, is a large 
and remarkably elegant edifice of marble, of the Ionic order, 
conftruéted after the model of the ancient temple of Minerva 
in Greece. The eaftern and weftern fronts are adorned 
with two lofty colonnades of folid marble. The new 
theatre near the ftate-houfe, finifhed in 1793, is fpacious 
and convenient. ‘The large building, intended for the ac- 
commodation of the prefident of the United States, has been 
purchafed by the univerfity of Pennfylvania, which confifts 
of two literary inftitutions, that had for fome time been 
eftablifhed in Philadelphia; one defignated by the above 
name, the other by that of the college, academy, and cha- 
ritable fchools of Philadelphia. They now conititute a re- 
fpetable feminary, incorporated in 1791. The philofo- 
phical apparatus has lately been very much enlarged at a 
confiderable expence, and is very complete of its kind. 
The funds of the univerfity produce annually a revenue of 
about 2365/. The aggregate number of f{tudents in the 
feveral {chools is, on an average, about 510; and thofe 
ufually admitted to degrees every year are about 25. The 
chief literary and humane focieties are the American philo- 
fophical fociety, formed in 1769; the college of phyficians, 
inftituted in 1737, and incorporated in 1739; the fociety 
for promoting political inquiries, inftituted in 1787; the 
Pennfylvania hofpital, eftablifhed in 1751; the Philadelphia 
difpenfary, in 1786; the Pennfylvania fociety for the abo- 
lition of flavery, begun in 1774, and enlarged in 1787; the 
fociety for alleviating the miferies of prifons; the Pennfyl- 
vania fociety for the encouragement of manufactures and 
ufeful arts, inftituted in 1787; the Philadelphia fociety for 
the information and affiftance of immigrants, initituted in 
17943 and two other focieties of the fame kind ; and an hu- 
mane fociety, inftituted in 1790, an agricultural, marine, and 
various charitable focieties. Here are alfo a grand lodge of 
free and accepted mafons, and eight fubordinate lodges. 
Yew cities in the world, of the fame population and wealth 


as Philadelphia, are more liberally provided with ufeful in- 
{titutions, both public and private. Here are alfo nume- 
rous academies for the inftruétion of both fexes. Almof 
every religious fociety has one or more {chools under its im- 
mediate direction, in which children belonging to the fociety 
are taught to read and write, and are furnifhed with books 
and ftationary articles. 

In the city and fuburbs are ten rope-walks, which manu- 
facture about Soo tons of hemp annually ; 13 breweries, 
which are faid to confume 50,000 bufhels of barley yearly ; 
fix fugar-houfes; feven hair-powder manufaétories in and 
about town; two rum diftilleries and one reétifying diftil- 
lery ; and three card manufaétories. The other manufac- 
tories are 15 for earthen-ware, fix for chocolate, four for 
muitard, three for cut nails and one for patent nails, one for 
{teel, one for aquafortis, one for fal ammoniac and Glauber 
falts, one for oil colours, twelve for brufhes, two for but- 
tons, one for Morocco leather, and one for parchment ; be- 
fides, gun-makers, copper-fmiths, hatters, tin-plate workers, 
coach-makers, cabinet-makers, and a variety of others. In 
this city is the public mint, in which the national money is 
coined. ‘(he great number of paper-mills in the ftate en- 
able the printers to carry on their bufinefs more extenfively 
than is done in any other place in America. There are 
31 printing-offices in this city ; five of which publifh each a 
daily gazette ; two others publifh gazettes twice a-week, 
one of which is in the French language ; befides four weekly 
papers, one being in the German language. The other of- 
fices are employed in printing books, pamphlets, &c. The 
catalogue ot books for fale in this city contains upwards of 
300 fets of Philadelphia editions, together with a great va- 
riety of maps and charts. The pleafure-carriages are, ac- 
cording to enumeration, 553 two-wheeled carriages, 80 
light waggons, 137 coaches, 22 phaetons, 35 chariots, and 
33 coachees. The coachee is a carriage thought to be pe- 
culiar to America: the body of it is rather longer than that 
of a coach, but of the fame fhape; in the front it is left 
quite open down to the bottom, and the driver fits on a 
bench under the roof of the carriage. ‘There are two feats 
in it for the paflengers, who fit with their faces towards the 
horfes. The roof is fupported by {mall props, which are 
placed at the corners: on each fide of the doors, above the 
pannels, it is quite open; and to guard againft bad weather, 
there are curtains, which are made to let down from the 
roof, and fattened to buttons placed for the purpofe on the 
outfide. There is alfo a leathern curtain to hang occa- 
fionally between the driver and the paffengers. The light 
waggons are on the fame conftru¢tion, and are calculated to 
accommodate from four to twelve people. The roads from 
this city are in a ftate of progreflive improvement ; ftage- 
coaches perform the journey to Lancafter, the diftance 
being 58 miles, on the new turnpike-road, in 11 hours. 

This city is governed by a mayor, recorder, aight alder- 
men, and {ixteen common-council men, who make a quorum 
to tranfact bulinefs: they have full power to conftitute and 
appoint laws and ordinances for the government of the city. 
The mayor, recorder, and aldermen, are juftices of the 
peace, and juitices of oyer and terminer. ‘They hold a 
court four times a-year, to take cognizance of all crimes 
and mifdemeanors committed within the city ; and two al- 
dermen, appointed by the mayor and recorder, hold a court 
on Mondays and Thuridays in every week, to determine 
matters cognizable before a juftice of the peace, The trade 
of Pennfylvania is chiefly carried on from this city, and 
there are few commercial ports in the world where fhips 
from Philadelphia may not be found in fome feafon of the 
year; but the amount of the exports and imports has 
varied at different periods, and under different circumftances. 
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Accordingly the trade fuffered an interruption in 1793, 
which lafted nearly five months, in confequence of the yel- 
low fever, of three months’ duration, to which nearly 
5coo inhabitants were victims. In the year 1794, there 
were gooo houfes in the city, belides 400 which were then 
building. In 1800, the number of inhabitants within the 
city was 41,220. The fuburbs and county contained 
39,783, and of thefe only 85 were flaves. In 1810, the 
number of inhabitants was 92,247; and in Pennfylvania the 
number was 810,091. 

Philadelphia is the grand refidence of Quakers or Friends 
in America; but their number does not bear the fame pro- 
portion now to that of other citizens, which it did formerly. 
At prefent, it is faid, they form about one-fourth only of 
the inhabitants. This is not owing to any diminution of 
the number of Friends, becaufe, on the contrary, they have 
confiderably increafed, but to the great influx into the city 
of perfons of a different perfuafion. According to a liit 
publifhed of the births and deaths in the feveral religious 
focieties of Philadelphia, it appears that from Auguit 1, 
1792, to Auguft 1, 1793, the births amounted to 2511, 
and the deaths to 1497. The inhabitants confift of Englith, 
Trish, Scots, Germans, French, and America-born citizens, 
defcended from people of thefe different nations, who are of 
courfe by far the moft numerous clafs. They are all, for 
the moit part, engaged in fome fort of bufinefs ; few living, 
without any oftenfible occupation or profeffion, on the for- 
tunes which they themfelves have raifed. The purchafe 
and fale of lands conftitute objeéts of peculiar attention in 
Philadelphia, as well as in other parts of America. It may 
naturally be expected, that amongft a people aflembled from 
fo many different quarters, there fhould be a great diverfity 
of manners. It is a remark, however, fays Mr. Weld, 
very generally made, not only by foreigners, but by perfons 
from other parts of the United States, that the Phila- 
delphians are extremely deficient in hofpitality and polite- 
nefs towards f{trangers. This author obferves, that in the 
uppermoft circles of Philadelphia, pride, haughtinefs, and 
oftentation are conf{picuous; fo that it fhould feem they 
would be rendered happy if an order of nobility were efta- 
blifhed, which would fervye to exalt them in rank as much 
above their fellow-citizens as they are in their own imagina- 
tion. It is obferved further, that in the manners of the 
people in general there is a coldnefs and referve, as if they 
were fufpicious of fome defign againft them, which chill to 
the heart thofe who come to vifit them. It is added, that 
in their private focieties a tri/lefe is apparent, near which 
mirth and gaiety can never approach. 

The women, it is faid, when young, are generally very 
pretty ; but when they become mothers, in advancing age, 
they lofe their beauty. Their complexions fade, their teeth 
begin to decay, and they manifeft a wonderful change. In 
a few inftances only, fays Mr. Weld, it would be poffible 
to find a fine woman at the age of 40, who has had a large 
family. The fudden decay of the teeth is a circumftance 
that has attraéted attention, and that has been made the 
fubje& of inveftigation. It has been afcribed to various 
caufes, and particularly to the immoderate ufe of confec- 
tionary ; but it is more probably owing to the very general 
ufe that is made of falted provifions. 

The greater number of fervants in Philadelphia confifts of 
emigrant Europeans, who only remain in that condition till 
they can fave a little money, and gain that kind of inde- 
pendence which every perfon, who is induftrious, may enjoy 
in America. The wages of thofe who are retained in fer- 
vice are exorbitant. The Americans themfelves confider 
fervitude as fuitable only to negroes. Amongft the 
generality of the common fort of people in the United 
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States, and particularly amongift thofe of Philadelphia, there 
is, fays Mr. Weld, a want of good manners, which excites 
the furprife of almoft all foreigners. He adds, “ civility 
cannot be purchafed from the lower clafles of people on 
any terms; they feem to think, that it is incompatible with 
freedom, and that there is no other way of convincing a 
itranger that he is really in a land of liberty but by being 
furly and ill-mannered in his prefence.”’ 

The environs of Philadelphia are pleafant and well culti- 

vated. ‘Towards the north are Kenfington, near the fuburbs 
on Delaware, noted for fhip-building ; Germantown, a po- 
pulous neat village, with two German churches ; and 
Frankfort, another village, both within feven miles; befides 
many country feats. ‘Towards the fouth is Darby, a fmall, 
pleafant borough, above feven miles diitant, and on Schuyl- 
kill, four miles from the city, the botanical garden of 
Meflrs. Bartrams. In the weit, on the fame river, 18 
acres of ground have been dettined for a public botanical 
garden. 
” As you approach Philadelphia by the river, it cannot be 
feen farther off than three miles; a point of land covered 
with trees concealing it from the view. On weathering this 
point it fuddenly opens upon you, and at that diftance looks 
extremely well; but, on a nearer approach, the city makes 
a poor appearance, as nothing is vilible from the water but 
confufed heaps of wooden ftore-houfes, crowded upon each 
other, the chief of which are built upon platforms of arti- 
ficial ground, and wharfs which project a confiderable way 
into the river. Behind thefe wharfs, and parallel to the 
river, runs Water-{treet, which does not give a ftranger a 
very favourable opinion of Philadelphia. The ftreet is 
about 30 feet wide ; and behind the houfes is a high bank, 
fuppofed to be the old bank of the river, which renders the 
air very confined. But modern improvements will remedy 
this inconvenience. Philadelphia is diftant 728 miles S.W. 
of Paffamaquoddy, the moft eafterly part of the fea-coaft of 
the United States ; 347 S.W. of Bofton ; 958 W. of New 
York; 102 N.E. of Baltimore; 144 N.E. of Wafhing- 
ton; and 925 N.E. by N. of Savannah in Georgia. N. lat. 
39 56'54'. W.long. 75 13'45’. Morfe’s Geog. vol. i. 
Weld’s Travels, &c. vol. i. See PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA Stones, a name given by fome authors to 
what are called by others Chriflians’ Lones, found in the walls 
of that city. It. is a common error, that thefe walls are 
built of bones, and the tradition of the country is, that 
when the Turks took the place, they fortified it for them- 
felyes, and built their walls of the bones of the Chriftians 
whom they killed there. Dr. Smyth, in one of his epiftles, 
mentions this wall as an inftance of the Turkifh barbarity ; 
but this is an idle opinion, what pafles for bone being only 
a loofe and porous ftone, of the {parry kind, found in an 
old aqueduat, which is ftill in the wall. Sir Paul Rycaut 
brought home pieces of thefe flones, which he alfo fuppofed 
to have been bones, but on examination they proved to be 
no other than various bodies, chiefly vegetable, incrufted 
over and preferved ina fpar of the nature of that which 
forms incruftations in Knarefborough fpring, and other 
places with us. Thefe bodies are pe cemented together 
i great numbers by this matter, and their true fhape loft in 
the congeries, till a diligent and judicious eye traces them 
regularly. 

PHILADELPHIAN Sociery, in Ecclefiapical Hiftory, 
an obfcure and inconfiderable fociety of myttics, formed, to- 
wards the clofe of the 17th century, by an Englith female 
fanatic, named Jane Leadley, who feduced by heh vifions, 
predictions, and do@trines, feveral difciples, among whom 
were fome perfons of learning. This woman apprehended, 
that all diffenfions among Chriftians would ceafe, and the 
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kingdom of the Redeemer become a fcene of charity, con- 
cord, and felicity, if Chriftians, without regarding the 
forms of doétrine or difcipline that diftinguifh particular 
communions, would all join in committing their fouls to the 
care of the internal guide, to be inftrucied, governed, and 
formed by his divine im ulfe and fuggeftions. Nay, fhe 
pretended a divine commuiffion to proclaim the approach of 
this glorious communion of faints ; and imagined that the 
fociety eftablifhed by herfelf was the true kingdom of Chritt. 
One of her leading doétrines was, that of the final reftora- 
tion of all intelligent beings to perfeCtion and happinefs. 
PHILADELPHUS, Ared:ate, in Antiquity, a title 


or furname, borne by feveral ancient kings ; formed from 


the Greek GS, friend, lover, and «02.09-, brother ; q.d. one , 


who loves his brother, or brethren. 

tolemy Philadelphus ereéted a library at Alexandria, and 
furnifhed it with four hundred thoufand, others fay with 
feven hundred thoufand volumes, by the advice, and with 
the affitance, of Demetrius Phalereus. See ALEXAN- 
pRiIAN Library. 

It was the fame Pfiladelphus that procured the Greek 
verfion of the books of Mofes, called the Septuagint. 

Father Chamillart has a medal of the queen of Coma- 
gene, which bears the title of Philadelpha, without any 
other name. M. Vaillant tells us, that Philip, king of 
Syria, had alfo the title Philadelphus. — ¢ 

PHILADELPHUS, in Botany, Cirxd:r€o-, the name of a fhrub 
mentioned by Athenzus, which it isimpoffible for us to af- 
certain. Cafpar Bauhin firft applied this fynonym to our 
Syringa, or Mock Orange, with which it remains, as the 
generic appellation. Linneus fuppofes it was defigned to 
commemorate Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt; but 
a much more probable opinion feems to be, that the plant of 
Atheneus was of the twining or clafping kind, fomething 
like Periploca greca ; and that the word, by a poetical fancy, 
was intended to exprefs its brotherly love for thofe near it. 
The name Syringa, which Tournefort retained for this fhrub, 
and by which it is now univerfally called in Englifh, ori- 
ginated in a confufion of ideas. That name equally belongs 
to the Lilac ; and though really, as Bauhin fays, of Moorifh 
origin, has been fuppofed to be derived from cvugiyé, a pipe, 
becaufe the young branches of Lilac are ufed in Africa and 
the Levant for tobacco-pipes. Thofe of our Philadelphus 
alfo are reported to ferve the fame purpofe. Hence one 
fhrub has been termed Syringa cerulea, or Blue Pipe; the 
other S. alfa, or White Pipe. But their wide generic dif- 
ference, requiring an alteration of this unfcientific nomen- 

‘ clature, and Lilac being barbarous, Linneus was perhaps 
led, by the pipe-like flower, to prefer Syringa for that 
genus ; efpecially as Philadelphus was already applied to the 
other. Juffieu however, following Tournefort, retains 
Lilac, though againft his own general rule-—Linn. Gen. 
247- Schreb. 332. Willd. Sp. Pl. v.2. 947. Mart. 
Mill. Did. v. 3. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 3. 180. Juff. 325. 
Lamarck Illuftr.st. 420. Gertn. t. 35. (Syringa ; 
Tourn. t. 389.)—Clafs and order, Jcofandria Monogynia. 
Nat. Ord. Hefperidee, Linn. Myrti, Jufl. 

Gen. Ch. Cai. Perianth fuperior, of four oblong, acute, 
equal, fpreading leaves. Cor. Petals four, roundifh-ovate, 
feffile, flat, large, fpreading. Stam. Filaments 20, awl- 
fhaped, the length of the calyx ; anthers erect, with four 
furrows. Pi/!. Germen inferior, pointed ; ftyle thread- 
fhaped, in four deep fegments ; fligmas fimple. Peric. Cap- 
fule ovate, pointed at each end; coated below ; naked, and 
rifing rather above the infertion of the calyx, at the top, of 
four cells, and four valves, with partitions from their centres. 
Szeds numercus, minute, oblong, decumbent, inferted into 
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the thickened edges of the partitions, each inveited with a 
tapering tunic, fringed at the bafe. 
Eff. Ch. Calyx of four leaves, 
Style four-cleft. Capfule of four 
each in an oblong tapering tunic. 

Obf. The number, in the parts of fruétification, occa- 
fionally varies from four to five. For the differences 
between this genus and Leprospermum, fee that article. 

1. Ph. coronarius. Common Syringa, or Mock-Orange. 
Linn. Sp. Pl. 671. Willd. n. 1. Curt. Mag. t. 39r. 
(Syringa alba; Ger. Em. 1399.)—Leaves with fhallow 
teeth. Native of the fouth of Europe, and north of Africa, 
if we miftake not, though fo generally cultivated, that we 
know not where it can be feen truly wild. Dr. Sims in Curt. 
Mag. p. 1478, fufpects it may come from Japan. In our 
gardens and thrubberies it is a hardy deciduous tall fhrub, 
flowering in May and June. The kaves are elliptical, re- 
curved, oppofite, on fhort ftalks, darkifh green, fmooth, 
with broad fhallow teeth ; their tafte remarkably like cucum- 
ber, but difagreeable if too copioufly taken. Flowers in 
denfe terminal upright cluiters, large, white, looking fome- 
what like thofe of the Orange, powerfully fcented, fo as to 
be intolerable to moft people in a clofe room, though plea- 
fant in the open air. Gerarde, having laid fome in his 
chamber window, fays they awaked him out of his fleep, 
and he was forced to throw them away. There is a dwarf 
variety. 

2. Ph. inodorus. Carolina Scentlefs Mock-Orange. 
Linn. Sp. Pl. 672. Willd. n. 2. Curt. Mag. t. 1478. 
(Ph. flore albo majore modoro; Catefb. Carol. v. 2. 84. 
tab. 84.)—Leaves entire. Native of Carolina. Rather 
more tender than the former, and- not often met with in 
gardens, though it is preferved in the open ground at Kew. 
This is a humbler, more flender and {preading /brub than 
the common kind, bearing fewer, rather later, and much 
larger, as well as more elegant, fnow-white flowers, which 
are deftitute of {cent ; a quality that might render this 
fpecies, to fome perfons, the molt defirable of the two. 

PHILADELPHUS, in Gardening, contains plants of the 
hardy, deciduous, flowering, fhrubby kind, of which the 
{pecies cultivated, is the common fyringa, or mock orange 
(P. coronarius). 

There are two fpecies; the dwarf fyringa, which 
feldom rifes above three feet high; the. leaves are fhorter, 
more ovate, and little indented on their edges; the flowers 
come out fingly from the fide of the branches, and havea 
double or treble row of petals of the fame fize and form as 
the other, and the flowers have the fame feent ; but flowering 
very rarely, it is not fo much in eftimation. 

And the Carolina fyringa, which rifes with a fhrubby 
ftalk about fixteen feet high, fending out flender branches 
from the fides, oppofite to each other ; the leaves {mooth, 
fhaped like thofe of the pear-tree, entire, oppolite, on 
pretty long footitalks ; the flowers are produced at the ends 
of the branches; they are large, but without {cent ; each 
has four white oval petals {preading open, and a large calyx, 
compofed of four acute-pointed leaflets. 

Method of Culture—Vhefe plants may be increafed by 
fuckers, layers, and cuttings. The fuckers are fent from 
the roots in great plenty; thefe fhould be taken from the 
old plants in autumn, and be planted in a nurfery, to grow 
one or two years, till they have obtained fufficient ftrength, 
when they may be removed to the places where they are to 
remain. Ps 

he layers may be laid down in the autumn, being made 
from the young twigs. Thefe may be taken off in the fol- 
lowing autumn, when well rooted, being planted out where 

they are to remain. 
The 


Petals four. 
Seeds numerous, 


fuperior. 
cells. 
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The cuttings of the young fhoots may be planted in the 
autumn, ina fhady fituation, where they foon form plants. 

The plants are extremely hardy, and thrive in almoft any 
foil or fituation, but grow taller in light good ground than 
in that which is ftiff. 

Thefe plants are commonly difpofed in plantations of 
flowering fhrubs, among others of the fame growth ; mixing 
very all with lilacs, gelder rofes, and laburnums ; and par- 
ticularly valuable from their thriving under the fhade of 
trees, and forming a blockade againft low buildings, where 
perfons have no objection to their {trong {mell. 

PHILANI, in Mythology, two brothers reckoned by 
the Carthaginians among their gods. Thefe brothers, 
having been fent, by their countrymen, to accommo- 
date fome differences with the Cyreneans, and, in con- 
junétion with the commiffaries appointed by thefe people, to 
fettle the limits of their refpeétive dominions, by fraud ex- 
tended their own frontiers to the prejudice of the others. 
The Cyreneans, incenfed at this unfair dealing, would not 
cede the traét demanded, unlefs the Phileni would fuffer 
themfelves to be buried alive in the place which they had 
pitched upon for their boundary. ‘To this propofal they 
inftantly agreed, and had afterwards two altars erected to 
their memory ; which ferved as a land mark or limit to the 
Carthaginian territories on the fide of Cyrenaica for many 
fucceeding ages. Sallutt, Mela, and Valerius Maximus, re- 
late all the particulars of this ftory. 

PHILASNORUM Ana, in Ancient Geography, the 
altar of the Phileni, a place of Africa, on the fouthern 
coaft, and nearly at the bottom of the gulf which forms to- 
wards the S.E. the greater Syrtis. It derives its name from 
the circumftance mentioned in the preceding article. 

PHILAMMON of Delphos, in Biography, the fon of 
Chryfothemis of Crete, obtained the prize at the Pythic 
games the fecond time they were celebrated. His father 
was victor at the firlt, and his fon Thamyris won the third 
prize. Chryfothemis was the fon of Carmanor, who lived 
before Homer, and was the twin brother of Antolycus, ma- 
ternal grand father of Ulyffes. Their mother, Rhiona, 
daughter of Dedalion, brother of Ceyx, king of Trachia, 
was beloved the fame day by Apollo and Mercury ; at 


the end of nine months Antolycus and Philammon were 


born, Philammon fung to his lyre the birth of Apollo and 
Diana. Plutarch fays that he fung in verfe the birth of 


Latona, Apollo, and Diana. It was troops of mortals, 
male and female, who danced and fung the praifes of the 
gods to the found of inftruments. His fon Thamyris was 
celebrated for the difpute which he had with the Mufes. 

PHILANDER, in Zoology. See Diveveiis. 

PHILANTHROPOS, in Botany, a name ufed by 
fome authors for the common aparine, cleavers, or goofe-gra/s. 

PHILANTHROPY, ?iraSewsi2, love of mankind, a ge- 
neral benevolence towards the {pecies. See Passions. 

PHILARMONICY, is the denomination of a literary 
fociety eftablifhed at Verona in 1543. See AcApEMY. 

PHILAUTIA, @iaaut, formed from ¢ido:, amicus, 
and auro:, ipfe, in the Schools, hee a vicious fondnefs 
and complaifance for a man’s felf. See Passron and SEtr- 
LOVE. 

PHILE, Manuet, in Biography, a modern Greek poet, 
was a native of Ephefus, and flourifhed about the year 1321, 
under the emperor Michael Paleologus the younger, to whom 
he dedicated a poem onthe properties of isitaite compofed 
in Iambic verfe. It was printed firft in Greek at Venice, in 
1530. In the year 1730 an editionin Greek and Latin was 
given by Corn. de Pauw at Utrecht. He was author of 
other poems, fome of which are contained in Fabricius’ 
Biblioth. Grec. All his poems, under the title of Car- 
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mina, were cdited by Wensdorf, at Leipfic, in 1768. Mo- 


reri. 

PHILEBERT, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Lower Loire, and chief place of a can- 
ton, in the diftrict of Nantes. The place contains 2032, and 
the canton 7473 inhabitants, on a territory of 305 kilio- 


metres, in fix communes. 

PHILELEUTHERUS, Dircreubepos, formed of Quros, 
and <rcvSepo:, free, a lover of liberty. 

PHILELIA, the name of a fong among the ancient 
Greeks, in honour of Apollo. Athenzus, lib. xiv. cap. 3. 

PHILEMON, in Biography, a Greek comic poet, fon 
of Damon, fourifhed about the year 274 B.C. in the reign 
of king Antigonus Gonatas. He wasa rival of Menander, 
againit whom he frequently gained the prize. The titles of 
fome of his plays are preferved; and the ‘ Mercator” of 
Plautus is profefledly taken from the Eyrogo; of Philemon. 
It is faid that he died at the age of g7 or gg, and that the 
caufe of his death was a fit of laughter, occafioned by feeing 
his afs eat figs. Philemon the younger, fon of the pre- 
ceding, was alfo a comic writer, and, according to Suidas, 
compoled 54 comedies, of which fragments remain, and 
have been publifhed with thofe of Menander, and alfo in the 
Poet. Grec. Minor. : 

PHILESIA, in Botany, fo named by Commerfon, from 
QiA:w, to love, in allufion to its lovely afpeét; nor could 
many plants be more worthy of fuch a diftinguifhing appel- 
lation. See ENanrGra. 

PHILETA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia 
Minor, in the vicinity of Caria, 

PHILETERIUM, in Botany, a name ufed by fome au- 
thors for the dehen album, the common white-flowered blad- 
der-campion, called white ben. 

PHILIA, in Ancient Geography, an ile of Egypt, on 
the confines of Ethiopia, near the town of Tacompfon. 
Steph. Byz.—Alfo, a promontory of Thrace, upon the 
Euxine fea, near Philopolis. Ptolemy. 

PHILIASKOI, in Geography, a town of Ruffia, in 
the government of Tobolfk, on the Irtifch; 120 miles N. 
of Tobolfk. 

PHILIDOR, Annpre’, in Biography, born at Dreux 
in 1726, was defcended from a long line of mufical an- 
ceftors, who, in different branches of the art, had been at- 
tached to the court ever fince the time of Louis XIII. 
The family name was Danican; and it is pretended that 
this monarch, himfelf a dilettante mufician, occafioned the 
furname of Philidor, a famous performer on the hautbois, 
whom this prince had heard in his progrefs through France, 
to be given to Danican, whofe wianiene being the haut- 
bois, whey the king heard him perform, he cried out “ here’s 
another Philidor!’”? Andrew was educated as a page or 
chorifter in the chapel royal, under Campra, maitre de cha- 
pelle. In 1737 he produced his firft motet, or full anthem, 
which was performed in the chapel, and complimented by 
the king as an extraordinary produétion for a child of eleven 
years old. Onhis change of voice, and quitting the chapel, 
he eftablifhed himfelf at Paris, where he fubfifted by a few 
{cholars, and by copying mufic ; but every year he went to 
Verfailles with a new motet. 

The progrefs which he had made at chefs awakened in 
him a defire to travel, in order to try his fortune; and in 
1745 he fet out for Holland, England, Germany, &c. In 
thefe voyages he formed his tafte in mufic uppn the beft 
Italian models. In 1753 he tried his ftrength as a mufical 
compofer in London, by new fetting Dryden’s ode on St. 
Ceecilia’s day. Handel is faid, by his biographer, to have 
found his choruffes well written, but difcovered a want of 
tafte in his airs. 

As 
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As his time was more occupied by chefs than mufic, he 
printed in London, at a large fubfeription, in 1749, his 
s* Analyfis of the Game of Chetfs,”” Analyfe des Echec. In 
1754 he returned to Paris, in the month of November, and 
devoted his whole time to mufic. He had his “ Laude Je- 
vufalem’’ performed at Verfailles; but it was found to be 
too Italian, and-as the queen of Louis XV. difliked that 
ityle of mufic in the church, his hopes of obtaining, by 
this compofition, a place of maitre de chapelle, were frul- 
trated. 

In 1757 he compofed an act of a ferious opera, but Ribel, 
opera manager, would not let it be performed, telling him 
that he would have no airs introduced in the fcenes of that 
theatre. 

In 1758 he produced fome airs for “* the Pilgrims of Mec- 
ca,”’ at the comic opera; Corbi, the manager, propofed to 
him the undertaking to fet an entire opera for that theatre ; 
and the firft drama he fet was * Blaife le Savetier,’’ Blaife 
the Cobler, which was performed*at La Foire St. Laurent, 
in 1759, with the greateft fuccefs, and afterwards five more 
fuccefsful comic operas iffued from his pen, among which 
«Le Marechal ferrant,’? or the Blackfmith, fupported 
more than a hundred reprefentations. In 1762, at the 
union of the Opera Comique and the Theatre Italien, he 
produced “ Sanch Panca ;” in 1763, ‘* Le Bucheron,”’ and 
a mufical entertainment for the piece ; in 1764, “ Le Sor- 

scier 37? in 1765, “Tom Jones,”’ which at firft was hifled, 
but afterwards acquired great favour. In 1767 his ferious 
opera of “ Ernclinde’’ was performed at the great opera- 
houfe, which was the beginning of the revolution in the 
ftyle of mufic at that theatre. In 176g he fet for the comic 
opera “Le Jardinier de Sidon ;”’ im 1770, “ Le Jardinier 
fuppofé ;”’ in 1771, the “ New School for Wives ;” in 1772, 
«Le Bon Fils;” in 1773, the ‘“ Navigator ;” in 1775, 
« Les Femmes vengées ;”? and in 1779, in London, “ The 
Carmen Seculare’’? of Horace. 

In the conduct of this performance, Philidor placed him- 
felf under the guidance of Baretti. The performance was 
attended at Freemafons’ Hall by all perfons of learning 
and talents, in expe¢tation of a revival of the mufic of the 
ancients, and, by many, of its miraculous powers. To 
what kind of mufic the “‘ Carmen Seculare’’ was performed 
at Rome, we pretend not to fay ; but in London we could 
trace the compofer’s models for the choruffes in the ora- 
torios of Handel, and the operas of Rameau ; and for the 
airs in his own comic operas, and the favourite melodies then 
in vogue in that theatre, many of which, with Italian 
words, and Italian finging, particularly thofe of Gretry, 
would be elegant and pleafing mufic any where. 


Philidor, however, in fetting the fecular ode, it muft be 
confefled, manifefted his knowledge of counterpoint in the 
ftyle of the old matters ; and that, in fpite of chefs, he had 
found time for the ferious ftudy of mufic ; we believe that 
no one found himfelf much the wifer concerning the mufic 
of the ancients after hearing this mufic performed to Latin 
words, than after hearing an oratorio of Handel, or an opera 
of Rameau. This miraculous chefs-player, and ingenious 
and pleafing compofer of comic operas, died in London in 
1795. Laborde. 

PHILINUS, in Medical Hiffory, a phyfician, born in 
the ifland of Cos, was a difciple of Fferophilus, and fiou- 
rifhed in the thirty-eighth century, A.M. He was a dif- 
tinguifhed member of the Empirical feé, of which, indeed, 
he divides the honour with Serapion, of Alexandria, of being 
efteemed the founder. He is faid, by Athenzus, to have 
been the author of a treatife on herbs, and of fome com- 
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mentaries on the works of Hippocrates. 
Hitt. de la Med. 

PHILIP II., in Biography, king of Macedon, was the 
third fon of king Amyntas. In his youth he was fent, by 
his father, as a hoftage to Thebes, where he was educated 
in the houfe of Polymnas, the father of Epaminondas. On 
the death of his brother Perdiccas, he returned fuddenly and 
fecretly to Macedon, where he aflumed the regency, as 
guardian to his infant nephew. It was, however, with the 
unanimous confent of the nation, then furrounded by ene- 
mies, and under circumitances of great difficulty, that he 
took upon himfelf the royal title and authority, in the year 
360 B.C., being then in the 23d year of his age. His firft 
meafures were thofe of a prudent politician. By declaring 
Amphipolis free, he took away the chief caufe of a war 
with the Athenians, who had fent an army in fupport of a 
competitor to the crown ; and by prefents diftributed among 
the leading people of Peonia, he prevented a war with that 
people. He next turned his attention to the effentia! point 
of new-modelling and difciplining his army, in which he ap- 
plied the leffons of military art that he had derived from the 
Thebans. He very foon acquired the confidence of his 
troops, defeated Argeus, his competitor for the ‘crown,- 
invaded and fubdued the Peonians, and forced the Illyrians 
to fubmit to a treaty, by which they refigned all their con- 
quefts in the Macedonian territory. 

Philip was a decided chara¢ter, and he fet out in life with 
a determinate object, of which he appears never to have loft 
fight,. viz. the extenfion of his dominions, and the elevation 
of the kingdom of Macedon to that confequence among the 
Grecian itates, which circumitances had hitherto prevented 
it from afluming. This purpofe he fteadily purfued, by 
policy or by force, as beft fuited the occafion, neither de- 
terred by difficulties, nor moved by confiderations of juitice. 
One of his firft offenfive meafures was an attack upon Am- 
phipolis, to which city he had, by his treaty with Athens, 
renounced all claim, He took it by ftorm, banifhed or put 
to death fuch of the citizens as oppofed his intereft, and 
treated the reft with kindnefs. He next reduced Pydna and 
Potidea, the latter of which he gave to the Olynthians. He 
next acquired the country between the rivers Strymon and 
Neftus, rich in gold mines, and at that time poflefled by the 
Thracians. He took Crenides, its principal town, the 
name of which he changed to Philippi; and inftantly began 
to work the mines, which fupplied him with a metal not lefs 
powerful in effecting his purpofes thaniron. The Phocian 
or facred war occupying at this time the attention of all 
Greece, Philip was at liberty to purfue unmolefted his 
plans of aggrandizement. Being defirous of fubjeéting 
Thrace, he determined to poffefs himfelf of Methone, a 
{mall city, incapable of fupporting iifelf by its own ftrength, 
but which gave him much uneafinefs, and obftructed his de- 
figns, whenever it was in the hands of his enemies. Accord- 
ingly he razed it to the ground. Here he loft one of his 
eyes. After of Amphipolis had offered his fervices to 
Philip, telling him that he was fo excellent a markfman, 
that he could bring down birds in their moft rapid flight. 
« Well,” faid the monarch, “ I will take you into my fer- 
vice, when I make war upon ftarlings.”” Stung sah the 
reply, he refolyed upon revenge. After, having thrown 
himfelf into the city, let fly an arrow, on which was written, 
“‘ To Philip’s right eye.”” ‘This carried the moit unquef- 
tionable evidence as to his fkill in fhooting, for it hit the 
king exactly in his right eye. Philip ordered the arrow to 
be fent back, with the following label: “ If Philip takes 
the city, he will hang After 5”? and he was as good as his 
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An invitation from the Theffalians, to come and reftore 
order in their country, which the contentions in the family 
of the Pherzan tyrants had thrown into confufion, was 
gladly accepted by Philip, who, after fome variety of for- 
tune, totally defeated the forces of Lycophron, and his 
Phocian auxiliaries. It was a vaft advantage to his defigns, 
that he was able’to engage fuperftition in his favour, by the 
decided part he took sare the Phocians, whofe feizure of 
the temple of Delphi had occafioned the facred war. The 
jealoufy of the Athenians, however, rendered of no avail his 
attempt to pafs the Pyla, or defiles leading into Greece : he, 
therefore, bent his whole force to the humiliation of that 
powerful republic. He was not contented with hoftile mea- 
fures, but employed his gold to corrupt the venal orators of 
Athens, and would probably have obtained an afeendancy 
in the councils of the ftate, had it not been for the fuperior 
genius of Demofthenes. An attack upon the powerful re- 

ublic of Olynthus was his next meafure. The Athenians, 
roufed by the eloquence of Demofthenes, fent fuccours to the 
Olynthians ; but it was too late: Philip had, by corrupting 
two of its magiftrates, gained poffeffion of the city, with an 
immenfe booty. The two magiftrates complained to Philip 
of the treatment they had experienced from his foldiers, who 
reproached them as traitors; to which the monarch replied : 
« You mutt not regard them ; they are ruftics, who always 
call things by their right names.”” 

He was next folicited to put an end to the Phocian war ; 
and with a large army pafled the ftraits of Thermopyle, 
entered Phocis, affuming the charaéter of vicegerent of the 
zod Apollo, whofe fanctuary had been violated. The Pho- 
cians, not daring to refit, fubmitted to his mercy; and 
Philip, having referred the judgment of their caufe to the 
grand council of Amphiétyons, and executed their decree, 
marched back into Macedon. ‘This event occurred in the 
year 348 B.C. 

After this he marched againft a Scythian prince, whom 
he totally defeated. Returning with a rich booty, he was 
refufed a paflage through the territory of the Triballi, a 
tribe of fierce barbarians, unlefs he would fhare his plunder 
with them. Difdaining this condition, he proceeded to 
force his way. An engagement enfued, in which he re- 
ceived a wound in the thigh, was thrown to the ground, 
and would probably have been killed, had he not been 
refeued by his fon Alexander, then a youth. Inthe end he 
obtained a fignal victory, and returned to Macedon in 
triumph. 

A length, by a train of fortunate circumf{tances, he was 
enabled to march into Greece; and at Cheronza, in the 
year 338 B.C., the battle was fought which put an end to 
the liberty of Greece. The confederates at firlt obtained 
fome advantages, but were afterwards thrown into confufion 
by the Macedonian phalanx, and totally defeated with great 
flaughter. Philip’s joy at this fuccefs for a time overcame 
the ufual moderation of his character, and he indulged him- 
felf in ludicrous farcafms againft the Athenians, and intults 
to his prifoners, till he was recalled to reafon by the manly 
eeethon of the orator Demades, who told him, that when 
fortune feemed to have affigned him the part of Agamem- 
non, he ought not to difhonour himfelf by playing that of 
Therfites. He inftantly checked his fallies of wit, treated 
Demades as a friend, and releafed all the Athenian prifoners. 
At their requifition, He even reftored to them their baggage, 
but not without humoroufly remarking upon the demand, 
«« thefe people do rot feem to think we have been fighting in 
earneft.” He then fent ambafladors to renew the peace with 
Athens upon the mott favourable terms; and after leaving 
a garrifon in Thebes, he withdrew from Beeotia, without 


doing any injury to the country. By this well-timed mo- 
deration he eftablifhed his authority in Greece, much more 
effeGually than he could have done by feverity. 

Philip was now at leifure to turn his thoughts to fome 
other great object worthy of his ambition, and he deter- 
mined to return upon the Perfian empire the evils it had 
formerly inflicted upon Greece, and carry his conquefts into 
the opulent regions of Afia. With this view he fummoned 
a general aflembly of the Grecian ftates, fettled the terms 
of an univerfal peace, as it was called, and got himfelf ac- 
knowledged fupreme chief of the nation, in the intended 
war againit Perfia. He fixed the quota of each ftate in the 
combined army, and then returned to Macedon, to make his 
own preparations. Shortly after, to pacify fome family dif- 
contents, he gaye in marriage his daughter Cleopatra t> the 
brother of Olympias, his divorced queen, and the mother of 
Alexander the Great. The nuptials were to be celebrated 
with great {plendour at AZge ; and at the fame place and 
time he appointed the ambafladors of all the Grecian ftates 
to aflemble, in order to partake of a grand entertainment 
before his departure for Afia. The concourfe was pro- 
digious, and all ftrove to furpafs each other in demonitra- 
tions of refpect and attachment to the effective fovereign of 
Greece. It happened that a young Macedonian, named 
Paufanias, had fome time before received an injury from 
Attalus, the brother of Philip’s fecond wife, and had fought 
redrefs of the king in vain. He refolved upon revenge, to 
which, it has been thought, he was ‘excited by Olympiasy 
the difcarded wife of the monarch, and likewife by Darius 
the Perfian. Philip, during the feltivity, going in ftate to 
the theatre, with his guards at a diftance, for the purpofe of 
fhewing the confidence he placed in his people, was fuddenly 
{tabbed to the heart by Paufanias, who had planted himfelf 
at the door of the theatre, and fell dead at his feet. The 
affaflin was near efcapiig to his horfe, but being acci- 
dentally thrown down, he was difpatched by his purfuers. 
Thus fell Philip, at the age of 47, in the year B.C. 336 
“« juit,”’ fays the hiftorian, “as he was about, probably, 
to anticipate his fon Alexander in thofe great exploits, 
which have given the latter fuch fuperiority of fame, though 
founded on the preparations made by his father: for had 
not Philip, by his extraordinary efforts of military {kill and 
policy, firft rendered himfelf matter of Greece, his fon 
would never have been in the condition to lead a conquering 
army into Afia.’’ 

Panfanias’s body was immediately hung on a gibbet ; but 
in the morning it appeared crowned with a golden diadem, 
the only method that Olympias had to expres her refent- 
ment of. Philip. In a few days after, fhe took occafion of 
riving farther proof of her triumph and exultation in Philip’s 
fill, by caufing the fame funeral honours to be paid to the 
remains of Paufanias, which were prepared for Philip: both 
bodies were burnt on the fame pile, and the afhes of both 
were depofited in the fame tomb. Such was the commence- 
ment of the completion of Hermocrates’ prediction, who 
being afked by Paufanias, “ What that man fhould do, 
who wifhes to tranfmit his name with luitre to pofterity,” 
replied, « He mutt kill him who hath achieved the greateft 
actions: thus fhall the memory of the here be joined with 
his who flew him, and both defcend together to poite- 
rity.’” 

In the charaéter of Philip was a fingular mixture of good 
and bad qualities. He was crafty and diffembling; he 
ferupled the ufe of no means of fraud or violence to obtain 
his purpofes, and was occafionally mgorous to his enemies. 
At the fame time, he had much kindnefs and benignity-in _ 
his nature, was affable, focial, liberal, and clement; a kind 
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mafter, and generally a juft fovereign. He was himfelf 
learned, and a patron of learning. A variety of anecdotes 
are recorded of this prince, which redound greatly to his 
credit. Of thefe we fhall fele&t two or three, that fhew the 

reatnefs of his mind, in bearing patiently reproof from in- 
Reac: It was his cuitom, as it had been that of his pre- 
deceffors, to adminiiter juftice in perfon ; but a love of con- 
viviality would fometimes interfere with the more imperious 
calls of duty. Having feveral times told a woman, who 
came with a petition, that he was not at leifure; fhe at 
length loft her temper, and replied, « Tf you have not lei- 
fure to do juftice, ceafe to be a king.’”? Struck with the 
propriety of the reprimand, he inftantly attended to her 
cafe, and gave redrefs. At another time, having given an 
hafty decifion againft a woman, upon rifing from a banquet, 
fhe cried, “I will appeal.” “ To whom?” faid Philip. 
« To Philip fober,”’ fhe replied. He reconfidered, and re- 
traGted his judgment. After his breach with his fon, whom 
he had banifhed from his court, being vifited by his friend 
Demaratus of Corinth, and afking him if all was quiet in 
Greece ; “* You have reafon, truly,’’ he replied, “ to con- 
cern yourfelf about the quiet of Greece, when you have 
filled your own family with ftrife and diforder.’? Philip 
took the reproof kindly, and recalled his fon. Univer. 
Hift. Plutarch. 

Puiip V., the next of the Macedonian Philips who re- 
quire to be noticed in our work, was the fon of Deme- 
trius II., who at his death, in the year 232 B.C. (fee his 
article) left him, then but three years of age, in the tute- 
lage of his uncle Antigonus Dofon. On the deceafe of the 
latter, in the year 221, Philip took the reins of government 
into his own hands. At this time he difplayed many qua- 
lities which gave promife of a happy and illuftrious reign. 
He poffeffed quick parts, a folid underftanding, and a re- 
tentive memory. He had been fent by Antigonus at an 
early age into Peloponnefus, to ftudy the art of government 
under that eminent patriot and ftatefman, Aratus of Sicyon; 
and his uncle, upon his death-bed, had charged him to follow 
his counfels in every thing relative to Grecian politics. By 
the advice of Aratus, he joined the Achzans in the focial 
war between them and the Etolians; and foon after his 
acceflion he departed for Greece, and arrived at Corinth. 
During the courfe of this war he diftinguifhed himfelf by 
his vigour and enterprife, and performed various brilliant 
actions. His minifter Apelles, who was greatly in his con- 
fidence, abufed that confidence, and was guilty of various 
ats of treachery againift his fovereign, for which, at length, 
he, his fon, and fome others, were put to death. The war 
continued fome time longer to the advantage of Philip and 
his allies, till the fuccefles of Hannibal in Italy infpired the 
young king with ambitious projeéts of extending his do- 
minions, while the two powerful nations, the Romans and 
Carthaginians, were exhaufting each other. A peace was 
concluded among the Grecian ftates, and Philip, after the 
battle of Cannz, entered into a treaty offenfive and defen- 
five with Hannibal, who then appeared likely to turn the 
balance of empire in favour of Carthage. He now began 
to purfue a fimilar plan of policy with that of his prede- 
ceffor Philip II., and by fomenting difturbances in the Gre- 
cian ftates, endeavoured to bring them under fubjeétion to 
_ himfelf; upon which, Aratus difcovering the change in his 

character, withdrew from his court, and lived as a private 
perfon at Sicyon. Not long after, Philip employed, it is 
faid, one of his officers to adminifter a flow poifon to the 
venerable patriot ; of the confequences of which he died. 
From this period Philip was engaged in almoft inceffant 
wars, in which he fhewed no want of courage and activity, 
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though he frequently failed in his enterprifes; but in the 
year 197 B.C., Flaminius, the Roman commander, brought 
him to a general engagement at Cynofcephalz, which ter- 
minated in the king’s total defeat, and reduced him to fup- 
plicate for peace. This was granted upon the terms, that 
ke fhould withdraw all his garrifons from the Greek cities 
of Europe and Afia, which were to be left free; that he 
fhould deliver up his prifoners and deferters, and all his 
decked fhips; fhould reduce his army ; fhould carry on no 
war beyond the limits of Macedon, without the confent of 
the Roman fenate ; and fhould pay athoufand talents to the 
conquerors. His younger fon, Demetrius, was to be fent 
for education to Rome as a hoftage. Such was the end of 
the projects for aggrandifement, which had kept him in per- 
petual action from the period of his acceffion to the throne. 
It was now his great objeét to make ufe of the peace he was 
compelled to keep, in recruiting his ftrength for any favour- 
able opportunity that might offer of refuming his arms. 
He augmented his revenues not only by increafing the taxes 
and cuftoms, but by opening the old mines, and workin 
new ones; and in order to repair the lofs of people fuf- 
tained in the wars, he promoted marriage among his fubjects, 
and brought a great number of Thracians to fettle in Mace- 
donia. Having more confidence in them than in his other 
fubjects, he had praétifed the violent and cruel policy of 
tran{porting the inhabitants of his maritime towns into the 
inland and remote diftri@ of Pzonia, and giving their houfes 
to be occupied by the Thracians and other barbarians. This 
and other tyrannical a¢ts rendered him extremely unpopular, 
but a family diffention, more than all other evils, embittered 
his declining days. To this we have already alluded in the 
article Persrs, in which we have fhewn in what manner the 
king was impofed on to agree firft to confine, and then to 
put to death, his younger {on Demetrius. The difcovery of 
the fraud, which had been pratifed upon him, and of the 
innocence of Demetrius, threw him into a ftate of grief and 
remorfe, which almoft deprived him of his reafon, and he 
died miferably in the year 178 B.C., at the age of 58, after 
having taken ineffective meafures to exclude his fon Perfes 
from the throne. 

Purtir, Roman emperor, was an Arab, born at Boftra 
in the Trachonitis, and the fon, it is faid, of a captain of 
robbers, which circumftance, however, does not, as an 
Arabian, prove him to have been of bafe extraction. It is 
probable he entered very early into the imperial fervice. In 
the reign of the third Gordian, he was appointed to fucceed 
him as pretorian prefect. This elevation was regarded by 
him as an immediate itep to the throne, and his firft meafures 
were direéted to deprive the young emperor of the affection 
of his foldiers ; and fuch was his villainous fuccefs, that by 
his intrigues, the army was induced unanimoufly to demand 
Philip for their emperor, and Gordian was obliged to con- 
fent to receive him at once in the character of a colleague 
and tutor. He foon arrogated to himfelf the fupreme au- 
thority, and finding that Gordian ftill had many and warm 
adherents, he took care to have him removed, but in what 
manner is not known. ‘To the fenate he wrote, that the 
young emperor was dead of a difeafe. This happened in 
the month of March, A.D. 244. Philip was about forty 
years old at the tine he came into poffeffion of the throne, 
and his firft a€t was to declare his fon, a child of feven years 
of age, his partner inthe empire. His popular manners and 
mild adminiftration gained him the attachment of his new 
fubjects, and having provided for his fecurity abroad, by 
placing his brother st the head of the Syrian army, and his 
father-in-law: at that of the troops in Mocefia and Mace- 
donia, he marched againft the Carpians, a barbarous ne 
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who infefted the banks of the Danube. After defeating 
them, and obliging them to fue for peace, he returned to 
Rome. 

The year 248 was regarded as the thoufandth year from 
the foundation of Rome, and on this occafion Philip cele- 
brated the fecular games with great magnificence. Thefe 
were the laft celebrations of the kind, and they were fuc- 
ceeded in the following ages by the Chriftian jubilees. He 
likewife publifhed an ordinance, by which he abolifhed that 
public licence of unnatural practices, which had hitherto 
fubfifted even under the beft emperors. Philip had thus far 
worn in peace the crown which he had acquired by the worft 
of crimes; but in the fifth year of his reign, a revolt was 
excited in the eaftern provinces. To reduce the troops to 
fubmiffion, Philip obliged Decius, a fenator of high repu- 
tation, much againft his will, to accept the government of 
Pannonia and Meefia. As foon as he arrived in that country, 
he was compelled by the foldiers to affume the imperial 
purple, and either led or followed the army to the confines 
of Italy. Philip marched to meet him with a more nume- 
yous, but lefs warlike body of troops. An engagement 
enfued near Verona, which terminated in the defeat and 
death of the emperor. His fon alfo was killed by the pre- 
torians as foon as intelligence of the event reached Rome. 
This event occurred in June 249. 

It has been a matter of warm controverfy whether Philip 
was or was not a Chriftian, not that his conduét would in 
any degree do honour to the religion of the meek and bene- 
i Jefus, but in order that it might be afcertained whe- 
ther he was entitled to the honour of being the firft Chrif- 
tian emperor. Dr. Lardner enters at large into this fubject ; 
he fays, “ Baronius, Huet, and fome others, take the af- 
firmative fide of the queftion, others the negative. ‘Tille- 
mont fays, it is not without difficulties, and Mofheim has 
done his utmoft to perplex this queftion; and, the more to 
increafe the difficulty, argues, that he might be a Chriftian 
fecretly, though not openly.” Having quoted his autho- 
rities on both fides of the queftion, he gives his reafons to 
prove that Philip was not a Chriftian, which are as follow : 
x. That divers Chriftian writers fay, that Conftantine was 
the firft Roman emperor that made a profeffion of faith in 
the Chriftian religion; 2. That.all heathen writers are filent 
about the Chriftianity of Philip and his fon; 3. That Philip 
celebrated the fecular games at Rome, in the thoufandth 
year of the city; 4. That the Philips were deified after 
their death. Upon the whole, therefore, fays Dr. Lardner, 
«‘T can fee no reafon to believe that the emperor Philip was 
by belief or profeflion a Chriftian. There isno doabt, how- 
ever, that he was a prote€tor of the new faith, and fhewed 
refpect to its minifters.”” Origen addreffed feveral epiftles to 
him, his wife and mother, which are not preferved. 

Puiuip 1, king of France, fon of Henry I., was born 
in 1052. At the death of his father in 1060, he was left 
under the guardianflip of Baldwin, earl of Flanders, who 
adminiftered the public affairs with much ability and wifdom 
till his death in 1067. Philip then, at the age of 15, was de- 
elared of age, and aflumed the government. One of his 
firft exploits was to enter Flanders with an army, to fup- 
port the family of Baldwin’s eldeft fon againft the younger, 
but meeting with a defeat near St. Omers, he abandoned 
the caufe. 5 iter this, he was involved in wars with William 
of England, called the Conqueror, and with thefe two kings 
commenced that rivalry between the Englifh and French 
crowns, which fubfifted fo long, and with fo much mutual 
lofs and bloodfhed. 

After the death of William, Philip took little part in 
foreign aflairs; he was naturally indolent and fond of plea- 
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fure, and a paffion in which he became involved, occupied 
him with domettic difputes during many years of his reign. 
He had married Bertha, daughter of the count of Holland, 
by whom he had three children; but upon fome difguit, he 
divorced her on the pretence of kindred, and married Ber- 
trade, wife of Foulques, count of Anjou. In confequence 
of this irregularity, he was excommunicated by pope Ur- 
ban II., and his fubjeéts were difcharged from their alle- 

iancé. He repented, was abfolved, but fell into the fame 
fn again, which produced a repetition of the punifhment. 
At length Bertha died, and the marriage with Bertrade was 
at leaft connived at. To ftrengthen his authority, which 
had been greatly weakened by his own mifconduét, he affo- 
ciated in the government, in the year 1104, his fon, Lewis 
le Gros; but Bertrade, who had children of her own, ren- 
dered the fituation of Lewis fo difagreeable, that he with- 
drew to the court of England, where his mother-in-law 
made fome attempts upon his life, which, however, he for- 
tunately efcaped, and obliged the unnatural queen to beg 
forgivenefs of her crimes. Philip, after a long and inglo- 
rious reign of 48 years, died in 1108. The firft crufade 
was undertaken in his reign, but though it was very popular, 
he took fcarcely any part in it. Univer. Hilt. Hitt. of 
France, 1790. ; 

Puitip II., king of France, furnamed Auguflus, fon of 
Lewis the Young, was born in 1165, and fucceeded to the 
throne on the death of his father, in 1180. Though but 
fifteen years of age, and under the nominal tutelage of the 
count of Flanders, he aflumed the reins of government, 
which he managed aoring his whole reign with equal vigour 
and prudence. One of his firft meafures was to banifh 
from his court the licegtious players and buffoons who in- 
fefted it; he next expelled from his kingdom all the Jews, 
who by their art and induftry had poffeffed themfelves of a 
large hee of its wealth. Their ill conduét and extortions 
were made the pretext for this feverity, but the true caufe 
appeared in the king’s feizure of all their immoveable pro- 
perty, and his cancelling all debts due to them from his Fite 
je&ts. He afterwards found it expedient to recall them, at 
the fame time, by laws made for the occafion, fetting fome 
limits to their tit extortions. ‘The mercenary bands 
which had been engaged in the fervice of his father and the 
king of England, now committing great outrages in the 
kingdom, under the name of Brabangons, Philip feat troops 
againft them, which cut off the greater part, and expelled 
the reft. The capture of iin. in 1187, roufed the 
zeal of the weftern Chriftians, and 2 new crufade was fet on 
foot by the pope. In confequence, the kings of France 
and England took the crofs, and promifed to fufpend their 
differences. ‘Their friend{hip was but fhort lived ; a war be- 
tween the monarchs enfued, and Henry of England was 
obliged to make a humiliating compromife, which he did 
not long furvive. Richard, who fucceeded to the Englith 
crown, agreed with Philip upon a conjoint expedition to the 
Holy Land, in which both feemed actuated by the generous 
fpirit of chivalry. They met in the ifland of Sicily, and 
quarrelled about the king of that place. When the dif- . 
putes were adjufted, they proceeded to the fiege of Acre, 
which fell before them. New differences arofe, and Philip 
returned to his own dominions.in 1191. Soon after his re- 
turn, Philip married Ingelburga, filter of the reigning king 
of Denmark, againit ds on on the marriage night, he con. 
ceived a difguft, which induced him immediately to feparate 
from her. Philip, on pretence of remote affinity, procured 
from fome of his bifhops a divorce, and he efpoufed Agnes, 
daughter to the duke of Merania. Upon the complaint of 
the hae of Denmark, pope Celeftin declared this at 
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null, and his fucceffor, Innocent III., upon Philip’s refufal 
to take Ingelburga again, laid the kingdom under an in- 
terdi&. The king, after fome refiftance, thought it prudent 
to come to terms with the court of Rome, and to take 
back his lawful wife, at leaft to let her enjoy the title of 
queen in a diftant caftle. 

Philip now turned his thoughts to Normandy, which was 
poffeffed by John, king of England; and when the latter had 
rendered himfelf odious to the whole world by the murder 
of Arthur of Britanny, Philip fummoned him as a vaffal to 
appear at his court of peers, and upon his refufal, procured 
a fentence againft him of confifcation of all his lands in 
France. This was not an a&t of mere form, for Philip pro- 
ceeded againft him with great celerity ; and in a fhort time, 
availing himfelf of John’s inaGtivity and cowardice, re- 
annexed to the crown of France the whole of the fine pro- 
vince of Normandy, after it had been three centuries de- 
tached from that crown. He carried war ftill farther, fo 
that ina fhort time, of all the Englifh territories in France, 
Guienne alone remained to that fovereign. In 1213, upon 
a quarrel between John and the pope, the latter declared the 
Englifh crown vacant, and offered it to Philip, who ac- 
cepted it, and made preparations for taking pofleffion of it. 
John, however, by his mean and debafing conceffions, made 
the pope his friend, and affumed a degree of vigour which 
was not fuppofed to adhere at all to his mind. He formed 
anew confederacy; fitted out a fleet, which gained a 

eater naval vi€tory than almoft any recorded in the Eng- 
ifh annals; 300 of Philip’s veffels were taken, 100 were 
funk, and almoft 1000 more were burnt, to prevent their 
falling into the hands of the viétors. Philip, however, 
compenfated this difgrace by a fignal victory, which he 
obtained at Bouvines, in Flanders, in 1214, over the con- 
federate army. He was prefent in the action, and was ex- 
pofed to great danger through his martial ardour. The 
count of Flanders and feveral other great men became his 
prifoners. This fuccefs did not prevent him concluding a 
peace with John for five years. After this, fome attempts 
were made to fix the French prince, Lewis, on the throne of 
England, but the enterprize ended in the complete expul- 
fion of the French from the ifland. Philip died in 1223, in 
the 59th year of his age. He was accounted, and very 
juitly, one of the ableft and greateft princes of his line: he 
was equally eminent for civil and military qualities, and 
fcarcely any French monarch made fuch additions to the 
power and dominions of the crown. He was the firft who 
maintained a ftanding army, even during peace, and he in- 
troduced feveral improvements in the military fyftem. He 
was a patron to learning, raifed up ufeful edifices, made 
roads, built bridges, fortified the principal towns, and em- 
ployed for the benefit of the country the great fums which 
he amaffed by taxes and economy. For the great additions 
which he made to his kingdom, he was called The Conqueror. 
He was eafy and affable in his manners, and though little 
f{crupulous in his politics, was not devoid of principles of 
equity and generofity. As a general, his reputation at leaft 
equalled that of any of his contemporaries ; and the inge- 
nuity with which he invented a yariety of warlike engines, 
for the deftruGion of the human race, may be either ap- 
plauded or regretted, But the charaéter of the hero was 
furpaffed by that of the ftatefman ; his policy extended the 
narrow limits of kingly power, and his fucceflors on the 
throne of France were indebted to Philip IT. for the gran- 
deur to which they attained. Univer. Hift. Stockdale’s 
edition of Campbell’s Lives of the Admirals. Hiitory of 
France, 1790. 


Psp III.; king of France, furnamed Le Hardi, fon 
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of Lewis IX., was born in 1245. He was with his father 
at Tunis at the time of his death, in 1270, when he fuc- 
ceeded to the regal title and dignity, and received the ho- 
mage of the kings of Sicily and Navarre. He continued 
fome time to carry on the war begun by his father with the 
Moors, in which he difplayed fo much courage, as to con- 
fer upon him his furname. At length he made an honour- 
able peace, and returned to France. By the death of his uncle, 
the count de Poitiers, and his countefs, without heirs, their 
domains reverted to the crown, confifting of part of Poi. 
tou, Auvergne, part of Saintonge, Aunis, and the county 
of Touloufe. Out of this feceffion, he made a prefent to 
the papal fee of the county of Venaiflin, which remained 
in its poffeffion till the French revolution, which commenced 
in 1789, and which cannot even now be faid to be termi- 
nated. Philip engaged in two wars concerning the fuccef- 
fion to the crown of Cattile, which produced no remarkable 
event, and which were terminated by the interpofition of 
During his reign there happened the revolution 
in Sicily called the Sicilian vefpers, in which his uncle, 
Charles of Anjou, loft his crown. The revolters were fup- 
ported by Peter, king of Arragon, who claimed the king- 
dom of Sicily; but the pope excommunicated him, and 
conferred the title of king of Arragon upon the count of 
Valois, Philip’s fecond fon, and a crufade was declared 
againft Peter. Philip, in fupport of his fon’s claim, entered 
Catalonia with an army, and took Gerona. The fleet was 
afterwards deftroyed by that of Arragon, the chagrin of 
which, together with an epidemic difeafe, put an end to his 
life at Perpignan, in the year 1285, being the 4rft year of 
his age, and the 16th of his reign. This monarch was the 
firft who granted letters of nobility, that rank having pre- 
vioufly been either hereditary, or derived from the potleffion 
of certain fiefs, or the profeffion of arms. He died rez 
gretted by an army which he had unfuccefsfully commanded, 
and lamented by a people whom he had reluétantly impover- 
ifhed. Univer. Hift. Hitt. of France, 1790. 

Putie IV., king of France, furnamed Le Bel, fon of 
the preceding, was born in 1268, and fucceeded to the 
crown in 1285, when he was feventeen years of age. He 
was already titular king of Navarre, in right of his wife 
Joan, heirefs to that crown. Finding his affairs in a very 
difordered ftate, he was defirous of terminating the war in 
Spain, which he accomplifhed. The great rival of Phi- 
lip IV. was Edward I. of England, who had done ho. 
mage to the French king. Both fovereigns were high {pi- 
rited, and in confequence of fome aéts of hoftility, Philip 
demanded fatisfaGtion, and cited his rival as a vaffal before 
the parliament, to anfwer for the outrage. He did not ap- 
pear, and Philip inftantly proceeded to the arbitrary meafure 
of confifcating all his poffeffions in France. Edward did not 
with for a war, being already engaged in a conteft with Scot- 
land, and Philip obtained Guienne without refiftance. The 
war which enfued in 1295 was carried on with vigour on 
both fides, in the courfe of which Philip became involved 
in the moft ferious difputes with the pope, Boniface VII?. 
who was unqueftionably one of the mot arrogant pontiffs 
of the Roman fee. Philip had demanded a fubfidy of his 
clergy, and the pope inftantly iffued a bull, prohibiting the 
clergy of every rank and order from paying any kind of 
tax to a layman, without permiffion of the holy fee, and de- 
nouncing the awful penalty of excommunication againft the 
defaulters, as well thofe who paid as thofe who received, 
Philip, on his part, forbade the exportation of money, 
jewels, gaods, &c, out of the kingdom, without permif. 
fion figned with his own hand. ‘The pope, at length, or- 
dered his legates to proceed to excommunication, but they 
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were too prudent to comply without previous remonftrance, 
and the difpute was for the prefent compromifed. Philip 
even confented to make the pope arbitrator between him 
and Edward; and his award was, that not only Guienne 
fhould be reftored to the king of England, but that the 
earl of Flanders, who had been deprived of part of his kingdom 
in aflifting him, fhould have it reftored to him. The ran- 
cour full fubfifting between Philip and Boniface, foon broke 
out with more fury than ever. The pope fummoned the 
king to acknowledge that he held his temporal fovereignty 
from him, and he ordered the French prelates and doétors 
to affemble at Rome, for the purpofe of holding a council. 
Philip was firm, and convoked the ftates-general of his 
kingdom, for the purpofe of averting the blow aimed againft 
his authority. The nobles, and the third eftate, (now 
probably fummoned for the firft time, ) warmly and decidedly 
iupported the crown. The clergy temporized, and re- 
queited leave to go to Rome in conformity with the fum- 
mons of the pope. The king and the barons joined in a prohi- 
bition ; neverthelefs, a number of them chofe to obey the 
court of Rome rather than their king. The conclufion of 
this violent quarrel was, that the king was excommunicated 
by. the pope, and his crown was offered to Albert of Auf- 
tria, but Philip appealed to a future pope and council, and 
by the affiftance of the Colonna family arrefted Boniface at 
Anagnia, who efcaped to Rome, where he foon after died. 

During thefe tranfactions, a fierce war raged in Flan- 
ders, which country Philip had determined to unite to his 
own, and in the courfe of which the king defeated the 
Flemings in a bloody aétion, in which he difplayed extra- 
ordinary valour at Mons-en-Puelle. He afterwards took, 
Lifle, but finding the enemy {till numerous and obtti- 
nate, he concluded a peace on advantageous terms. Thefe 
military tranfactions did not preclude Philip’s attention to 
the oe dere of internal abufes. For this purpofe he 
rendered fedentary at Paris the parliament which had hither- 
to been ambulatory, and attached to the court, and from 
that time it became more properly a court of law. Bene- 
dict VI., who fucceeded Boniface, had already abfolved 
Philip from the cenfures of the church, and after his death 
Philip procured the election of Clement V., having firft 
made him promife upon oath to do what he fhould defire. 
He accordingly revoked the bull of pope Boniface, which 
prohibited the clergy from paying taxes to the king without 
permiffion from Rome ; granted him a tenth of their reve- 
nues for five years ; antic the declaration of the abfolute 
fovereignty of the popes and finally was prevailed upon to 
confent to a judicial procefs againft the memory of Boni- 
face. The king’s pecuniary wants led him more than once 
to the vile expedient of altering the ftandard of the coin, 
and it was raifed in 1306 to triple the value it had borne un- 
der St. Lewis, to the great difcontent of the nation. The 
fame neceflity produced a new expulfion of the Jews, with 
the confifcation of their property. A matter {till more in- 
jurious to Philip’s character was the cruel perfecution which, 
in conjunction with the pope, he inftituted againft the 
Knights Templars. (See Tempianrs, Knights.) Upon 
the moft trifling evidence, the whole body of Templars 
throughout France were apprehended in one day, and com- 
mitted to different prifons. Fifty-nine of them were burnt 
alive by flow fires, all afferting their innocence, and enduring 
their fuffermgs with the greateft conftancy. The order 
was folemnly abolifhed by the pope, and all its property 
confifeated. The landed eftates were conferred upon the 
order of Knights Hofpitallers, fince changed to that of 
Malta. Of the perfonal property, Philip took two-thirds 
by way of re-imburfement of the expences of the procefs, 
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which lafted fome years. Philip was not without many do- 
meitic vexations: the wives of his three fons were accufed, 
and two of them convicted, of adultery. Thefe were fen- 
tenced to perpetual imprifonment, and their lovers, Philip 
and Walter de Launay, feverely atoned for the tranfports of 
illicit love: after fuffering the torment of being flayed alive, 
they, with an ufher of the chamber, the confident of their 
amours, were fufpended on a public gibbet. The many 
troubles to which Philip was fubjeCted threw him into a 
lingering decline, which put an end to his life, after an 
eventful reign of twenty-nine years, in the year 1314. 
Though avarice and cruelty have caft a fhade over his ta- 
lents and virtues, yet the vigour which he difplayed in his 
conteit with the pope, and the fuccefs with which he. refift- 
ed the formidable thunders of the Vatican, mutt not be for- 
gotten. He made great additions to the power of the 
crown, by his introduction of lawyers and their maxims of 
jurifprudence into the parliament, and by the confequence 


‘which he gave to the third eftate, in fummoning them to the 


itates-general. He was an encourager of letters, and pro- 
moted the tranflation of feveral works into the French lan- 
guage. Univer. Hilt. Hift. of France, 1790, vol. i: 
Puixip V., king of France, furnamed Le Long, was 
the fecond fon of the preceding, and born in 1293. On the 
death of his elder brother Lewis, in 1316, he obtained the 
regency till the widow whom he left pregnant fhould be de- 
livered. She brought forth a fon, who lived but a few days, 
after which Philip was declared king of France, to the ex- 
clufion of Joan, the late king’s daughter, who, however, 
inherited the kingdom of Navarre. Philip, by his firmnefs 
and attention to juftice, quelled fome difturbances that were 
about to break out in the provinces. His ftriét regard to 
his word had nearly impelled him to engage in a new cru- 
fade, to which he thought himfelf bound by having taken 
the crofs with his father ; but it fortunately fuited the inte- 
reits of the pope, whofe fee was at Avignon, to keep him 
in France. The Mahometans were apprized of the king’s 
intention, and according to the common report, engaged 
the Jews to poifon the wells, in which deadly work they 
were affifted by the lepers, a nu:erous body of that time, 
living in richly endowed hofpitals. To this machination, 
of which there was no fpecific evidence, the credulity and 
prejudices of the age imputed an epidemic difeafe, that car-. 
ried off vaft numbers of the people; and the pretended 
confpiracy was punifhed with horrible executions, among 
which was that of 160 Jews in one burning pile, and with 
the confifcation of the eftates of the hoff itels of the lepers. 
After this, Philip finding himfelf in a ats of tranquillity. 
as to foreign afhirs, meditated various reforms at home. 
One, which he “carried into effe&, was the exclufion of 
ecclefiaftics from a feat in parliament, that they might not 
be diverted from their f{piritual concerns, He had an en- 
larged mind for the times in which he lived, and planned an 
uniformity of coins, weights, and meafures throughout 
France. Fromthe counts of Valois, Clermont, and Bour- 
bon, he purchafed their claims of coinage within their own 
dominion ; but though he carefully explained the benefits that . 
would arife to the country, in general, from perfevering in 
this undertaking, he found himfelf continually embarraffed 
by new and unexpected obftacles. The mind of Philip was 
too fenfibly wounded by the injurious fufpicions of his fub- 
jects ; he beheld his honeft endeavours produtive of jealoufy 
and difappointment; the violence of a fever only gave 
way to the mortal ravages of a dyfentery, and after lan- 
guifting about five months, he died in the fixth year of his 
reign. The hiftorians of that credulous age have attributed | 
his death to poifon, but they all agree in acknowledging — 
that 
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that he conftantly merited, though he was never able to ac- 
quire, the efteem and affection of his fubje&ts. He is cha- 
ratterifed as a wife, confcientious, public-fpirited prince, 
pious without bigotry, and a great lover ot learning. 
Puivip VI., king of France, furnamed De Valois, born 
in 1293, was fon of Charles of France, count of Valois, 
and grandfon of Philip le Hardi. At the death of Charles 
le Bel, in 1328, who left no male heir, but his wife being 
pregnant, the regency was difputed between Philip and Ed- 
ward II]. king of England, who was fon of Ifabella, fifter 
to the late king. The title to the regency was in truth 
that of the fucceffion to the crown, and it was adjudged to 
Philip, on the principle that Edward could not derive a 
claim through a female. The queen being, in a fhort 
time, delivered of a daughter, Philip affumed the title of 
King, and was crowned at Rheims with unufual pomp. 
His firft great a€t was to reftore the count of Flanders to 
that throne from which he had been expelled by his fubje&ts 
for his attachment to the interefts of France. The terror 
of his arms induced the Flemings to make their fubmiffion, 
and confent to the reftoration of their count. The compe- 
tition for the crown between Philip and Edward naturally 
left much ill blood, and Philip, to increafe the difference, 
fummoned Edward to do homage for Guienne and his other 
fiefs in France, who returned for anfwer, that it did not be- 
come the fon of a king to humiliate himfelf before the fon 
of acount. The threat, however, of confifcation of his 
revenues brought him very unwillingly to Amiens the 
next year, where he appeared with a magnificent retinue, 
and was met by Philip in equal ftate. After many difputes 
concerning the nature of homage, he was permitted to pay 
it in general terms. But after his return, a deputation was 
fent to England, which induced Edward to acknowledge 
that a liege homage was due to the king of France. He 
accordingly returned to France the next year, and was re- 
ceived by Philip with great refpeét, fo that their amity 
feemed to be well eftablifhed ; but this was only in outward 
appearance, and an incident foon occurred which caufed 
their fecret animofity to burft intoa flame. The count of 
Artois, after the death of the laft count, had been adjudged 
to Maud, his daughter, in oppofition to the pretenfions of 
Robert d’Artois, Maud’s nephew. Robert retired to Eng- 
land, and did not ceafe to urge the commencement of hof- 
tilities againft Philip, who had proved himfelf inimical to 
his claims. In 1339 the war commenced. Edward, having 
made an alliance with the emperor Lewis of Bavaria, and 
alfo with Arteville, the brewer of Ghent, laid fiege to 
Cambray, but without fuccefs ; and Philip, with a very nu- 
merous army, covered his frontiers fo well, that his rival 
could obtain no advantage over him. At the fame time the 
French fleet made great depredations on the Englith coatt, 
took and burnt Southampton, and landed in various other 
places. Thefe infults were however completely revenged 
. the next year, by the great naval combat of Sluys, in which 
Edward in perfon deftroyed half the French fleet with the 
erews. The war was continued with various fuccefs for fe- 
veral years. Inthe fummer of 1346, Edward landed at La 
Hogue with 30,000 men, accompanied by his fon, the 
Black Prince. They immediately began reducing the 
ftrongeft cities in the neighbourhood, after which they 
f{pread fire and {word on every fide, even to the very gates 
of Paris. All the efforts of Philip, who long kept the 
field, though wounded, were unable to turn the fortune. of 
the day. The French were defeated, in the famous battle 
of Crecy, with a lofs of men greater than the number of 
the whole Englifh army, comprehending many of the prin- 
cipal nobility. In the courfe of this war France was re- 


duced to the moft diftrefsful condition; the people dif- 
heartened and ruined by exceffive impofitions, famine defo- 
lating the country, and a peftilence raging in the capital. 
Fortunately for Philip, peace was as nec for Edward 
as for him, and a truce was negociated for three years. 
Philip now became captivated with the charms of the prin- 
cefs Blanche of Navarre, whom he had deftined for the 
fecond wife to his eldeft fon, that he efpoufed her himfelf, 
and married his fon to the widow of Philip of Burgundy, 
count d’Artois. The feftivities on account of thefe nup- 
tials were however very foon fucceeded by mourning for 
the king’s death, which happened in 1350, when he was in 
the 57th year of his age, and the 23d of his reign. He 
lived to lofe the affections of his fubjeéts, by whom he was 
once idolized, though his misfortunes rather than his faults 
were the occafion. Univer Hift. Hiit. of France, 1790. 
Puivir I., king of Spain, and archduke of Auttria, fon 
of the emperor Maximilian I., was born in 1478. A mar- 
riage between him and Joanna, daughter of Ferdinand of 
Arragon and Ifabella of Caitile, took place in 1496; and 
the death of her only brother, Dona Juan, left Joanna the 
heirefs of their vaft dominions. In 1502, the archduke and 
his fpoufe vifited Spain, where they were acknowledged by 
the Cortes as the lawful fucceffors to the crown of that 
kingdom. In paffing through France, Philip had done homage 
to the king, Lewis XII., for the earldom of. Flanders, 
which he inherited in right of his mother, Mary, daughter 
of Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy. The temper of 
Philip was ill fuited to the folemn itatelinefs of the Spanifh 
court, and notwithftanding the intreaties of his wife, whe 
doated on him, he haitily returned to the Low Countries. 
He now figned a treaty with Lewis, by which he hoped all 
differences between the crowns might be adjuited, but his 
father-in law, Ferdinand, finding his affairs profperous in 
Italy, paid no regardto it. Ifabella died in 1504, and left 
the regency of Caftile to Ferdinand, till her grandfon 
Charles thould come of age. Ferdinand was however 
obliged to refign the regency, and Philip was put in pof- 
fefion of the royal authority. The diflike which this 
prince always fhewed to the Inquifition, and the preference 
which he gave to his Flemifh favourites, began to. produce 
alarming difcontents, when death put a period to his reign, 
in the year 1506, at the age of twenty-eight. He is 
diftinguifhed only as being the father of the emperor, 
Cuartes V., fee his article. Univer. Hilt. Robertfon. 
Puiuie Il., king of Spain, fon of the emperor 
Charles V., and Ifabella of Portugal, was born in 1627. 
When he was only in his fixteenth year he was married to 
Mary, daughter to the king of Portugal, and at the fame 
time his father, on leaving Spain for Germany, committed 
the adminiftration of that country to him, with minute in- 
ftruétions for his conduct, and affigning him the duke of 
Alva as his counfellor in military affairs. No event of con- 
fequence happened under his regency in Spain, and in 1547, 
Charles being defirous of having him near his perfon, he 
configned his authority to his coufin Maximilian, and em- 
barked for Germany. In this progrefs, he aéted the part 
of a great prince with a dignity fuitable to his high rank, 
and gave a favourable impreffion of himfelf to all the diftin- 
guifhed perfonages in Italy and Germany, who were intro- 
duced to him on the way. He met the emperor at Bruiffels, 
and the ftates of the Low Countries formally recognized 
Philip as their future fovereign ; and in all the towns which 
he vifited, he was received with extraordinary rejoicings ; but 
in the midft of thefe feftivities he difplayed a feverity of dif- 
pofition, and an exclufive attachment to his Spanifh attend- 
ants, which infpired the Flemings with a permanent ack 
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In 1550 he appeared with his father at the dict of Augf- 
arg. This wasa ftep towards the fcheme which Charles 
had much at heart, viz. that of procuring his fon’s fucceffion 
to the imperial dignity. But independently of other obfta- 
cles, Philip’s whole demeanor was fo offenfive to the Ger- 
mans, that his prefence only proved an additional impedi- 
ment, and he was fent back to Spain. Mary of England 
having fucceeded to the crown on the death of her brother 
Edward VI., Charles inftantly thought of her as a fit wife 
for his fon, who was now a widower. Philip, though 
much younger than Mary, agreed to the propofal, the mar- 
riage was agreed on, and Philip came over to England in 
1554 for its celebration. He found the people wholly 
averfe from the union: the parliament fhewed its difapproba- 
tion by rejeting a motion that England fhould give aid to 
the emperor in his war with France, and they went farther, 
by refufing their confent to Philip’s coronation as the queen’s 
hufband. Finding little fatisfaction in this country, and 
being rather difgufted than gratified by his wife’s importu- 
nate fondnefs, he withdrew to Flanders. In 1555 the em- 
peror Charles refigned his authority and crown, and Philip 
at once rofe from a fubordinate ftation to that of the mott 
powerful prince of Europe. At Bruffells he received the 
full furrender of the fovereignty over that part of his domi- 
nions ; and in a few weeks afterwards he was put in poffeflion 
of the crown of Spain, and all its vaft dependencies. The 
firft meafure of Philip as fovereign was to conclude a truce 
for five years with the king of France. This truce was 
broken in a few months by the French, and pope Paul IV., 
the avowed enemy of Philip, declared him to have forfeited 
the kingdom of Naples, which was a fief of the holy fee. 
Philip had too much religion to take up arms againtt the 
head of the church, neverthelefs, he found himielf con- 
ftrained to fend his general the duke of Alva againft him, 
to bring his holinefs to terms, in which he foon fucceeded. 
War was inthe mean time renewed in the Low Countries, 


and Philip vifiting England, ufed all his endeavours to en-- 


gage that country to join him as an ally. Mary perfuaded 
her minifters to declare war againft France, and in the end 
fhe loft Calais: but Philip gained a great vitory over the 
French at St. Quintin, in Auguft 1557, and to mar his grati- 
tude for the event,'he built a church, a monaftery, and a palace 
to the honour of St. Lawrence, on whofe feftival the battle 
was fought. The Efcurial was the monument erected on 
this occafion. Inthe fame year, Philip’s fuperftitious fears 
induced him to grant a peace to the pope, upon terms more 
humiliating to himfelf than to the yanquifhed. In 1558 
Mary died, and Philip made propofals of marriage to her 
fucceffor Elizabeth, of whom he had been the protector, 
when her life was endangered by the jealous bigotry of her 
fifter. She was, however, too well acquainted with Philip’s 
difpofition, and too fenfible of the diflike borne him by the 
Englifh nation, to liften to the propofal. In 1559 peace 
was concluded, which put an end to the long and deftruétive 
conteft between the Spanifh and French monarchies. In 
the courfe of that year he returned to Spain, and was treated 
by the Spanifh inquifition with an auto de fé (fee the article 
Act of faith); and his devout behaviour at the burning of 
his wretched fubjeéts, which fhews the blacknefs and malig- 
nity of his heart, has been commended Spanifh hifto- 
rians, who were nearly as favage as the priefts who perform. 
ed the horriddeed, At this period thofe comMmotions began 
to prevail in the Auftrian Netherlands, which produced the 
moft memorable events in Philip’s reign, The principles of 
the reformation had made great progrefs in thofe ftates, and 
Philip, equally defpotic in his temper, and bigotted to his 
religion, was determined to ufe his authority to filence all 


difeontents. For the effectual fuppreflion of herefy, he efta- 
blifhed a court of inquifition, on the model of that infernal 
one in Spain, and he retained a body of foreign troops in 
the country, to overawe oppofition, notwithftanding the 
remonitrances of the ftates, who faw that the fubverfion of 
their liberties was the aim of his policy. It was the maxim 
of this tyrant, “that a king had better be without fubjeéts, 
than be a king of heretics.’’ At one time, however, he tound 
it neceflary to temporize, having again{t him a moft formida- 
ble oppofition, headed by the prince of Orange, and the 
counts of Egmont and Horn. He was, at the fame time, 
in conjunction with the court of France under Catharine de 
Medicis, and her fon Charles 1X., laying a plan for the to- 
tal extirpation of the Proteftants. When this was matured, 
the perfecution of the heretics was refumed ; and in 1567, 
the crifis of tyranny and cruelty arrived in the miffion of the 
detefted duke of Alva, who was prepared with means, as 
extenfive as his own heart was black, for crufhing all refiit- 
ance, and carrying into full execution the coercive plans of 
the Spanifh court. The eftablifhment of the bloody coun- 
cil, the execution of counts Egmont and Horn, with a 
multitude of others of inferior condition, were among the im- 
mediate effe&ts ef the duke of Alva’s prefence. Though 
Philip was, perhaps, only the remote caufe of thefe evils, 
yet he never fhewed any figns of compunétion for the mife~ 
ries which were occafioned under the fanétion of his name 
and authority ; and it is pretty certain the fevereft meafures 
had his full approbation. 

Philip was now doomed to domettic difquiet ; his eldeft fon 
Carlos engaged in intrigues againft his government, and 
being unfuccefsful, he was driven to defpair, and exhibited 
fuch marks of derangement, as to juftify the king in fe- 
curing him in a place of confinement. In a few months the 
prince died, but by what means is not known: fome writers 
afcribe his death to the confequences of his own irregulari- 
ties, and others have not fcrupled to charge the king with 
being privy to it. This event took place in 1567. A re- 
volt of the Morifcoes in Granada occupied the Spanifh arms 
two or three years, and gave Philip much uneafinefs ; it 
was, however, concluded in 1570, and in the fame year he mar- 
ried his fourth wife, the archduchefs Anne of Auftria, 
In 1571, the Spanifh arms, in conjunétion with thofe of the 
confederates, acquired great glory by the naval victory ob- 
tained under the command of Don John of Auttria, Philip’s 
natural brother, over the Turks at Lepanto. In the Low 
Countries the cruelties of Alva had excited fuch a deter- 
mined fpirit of refiftance, that he ceafed to be fuccefsful in 
his military enterprizes, and was recalled in 1573. Reque- 
fens was fent to fucceed him; and upon his death in 1576, 
the government was committed to Don John of Auttria, with 
full powers to grant any terms for concluding a war already 
extremely burdenfome, except liberty of confeience. On the 
death of Don John, in 1578, the prince of Parma fucceeded ta 
all his authority, and for fome years proceeded ina career of 
fuccefs, which finally terminated in the recovery of the ten 
fouthern provinces to the crown of Spain. On the death 
of Sebattian, king of Portugal, Philp laid claim to the 
crown, and by the help of the bloody duke of Alva obs 
tained the obje& of his wifhes. The affaffination of Wil. 
liam, prince of Orange, in 1584, delivered him from anin- ‘ 
veterate foe, and was the caufe of indecent rejoicings at the 
Spanifh court ; but his fon Maurice proved a {till more for- 
midable opponent. For fome time caufes of mutual com- 
plaint had fubfifted between the courts of Spain and England, 
and in 1586, Elizabeth, feeing the imminent danger of the 
united ftates of the Netherlands, and fmpendliig haleit to 
her own crown and the Proteftant religion, ventured to en- 
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ter into an open treaty with them, by which fhe engaged 
to fupply them with men and money. At the fame time fhe 
fent fir Francis Drake with a powerful armament to attack 
the Spanifh fettlements in America. Philip retaliated by 
exciting an infurreétion in Ireland, and by his well-known 
Armada; which fee. The fame political fyftem of exciting 
civil difturbances among his neighbours, together with zeal 
for the Catholic religion, the principal fupporter of which 
he affected to be thought, induced him to give his affiftance 
to the famous league in France. He became the avowed 
enemy of Henry IV. a declared Proteftant, and even after 
he had renounced his faith he continued his hoftility, and 
employed his influence at Rome to retard that king’s abfolu- 
tion as long as poffible. This conduét produced a declara- 
tion of war from Henry in 1595, which was carried on 
with various fuccefs. In the mean time war continued with 
England, in which Spain fuffered the fevereit difafters. Phi- 
lip, at length, broken by difappointments and infirmities, 
was defirous of reftoring tranquillity to his kingdom, and in 
1597, peace was concluded between France and Spain, 
but he furvived it only a few months. When he found his 
end approaching, he caufed himfelf to be conveyed from Ma- 
drid to the Efcurial, where he died in September 1598, in the 
72d year of his age, and the 43d of his reign. His charac- 
ter has been fully difplayed in the account of his conduct 
and actions. He had fagacity to difcover, and wifdom to 
employ, men of abilities: he wasa friend to learning and the 
arts, where they did not interfere with his religious preju- 
dices. His domeftic adminiftration was in fome refpects 
laudable, but his boundlefs ambition and bigoted princi- 
ples rendered his whole reign a period of war and conten- 
tion, and wafted the vaift refources which he poflefled, with- 
out effe&ting any of the great objects at which he aimed, and 
the Spanifh monarchy dates its decline from his reign. 
Univer. Hift. Robertfon and Hume. 

Pui III., king of Spain, fon of the preceding by 
Anne of Auftria, was born at Madrid in 1578; of courfe 
he was in his 21ft year when he fucceeded tothe crown. He 
had the charaéter of a virtuous prince, but was very deficient 
in thofe talents that feem neceflary to the well-governing of a 
great ftate. He almoft immediately married Margaret of 
Auftria; and as foon-as James I. afcended the Englifh 
throne, overtures of accommodation were made on the part 
of Spain, which terminated in a peace between the two 
kingdoms in 1604. The war with the Dutch ftates conti- 
nued, but fo little hope remained of a final recovery of 
thefe provinces, that a truce negociated with the United 
Provinces as an independent government was concluded in 
1609. In the fame year a meafure was adopted which in- 
flied a deep wound on the population, the wealth, and the 
induftry of Spain. This was the total expulfion of the Mo- 
sifcoes, of whom a great number was itill remaining’ in the 
fouthern provinces, which they rendered rich and fertile : 
They were charged with being the enemies of Chriitianity, 
and with holding a traiterous correfpondence with the Moors 
of Barbary, and other foes of the ftate. The barons, 
their landlords, who regarded them as very profitable tenants, 
denied the truth of the charge. The influence of the clergy 
prevailed, and the Morifcoes, to the number of 400,000, 
were expelled from all the provinces of Spain, upon a very 
fhort warning, and under circumftances of great injuitice. 
Ain edié&, conferring honour and exemptions upon all who 
_ would engage in agriculture, was intended to remedy the 
mifchiefs of this meafure, but {kill and induftry are not to 
be created at the pleafure of a minifter, and Spain to this 
day feels the lofs of her ableft cultivators. A double mar- 
riage between Philip’s eldeft fon, the prince of Aiturias, 


and Ifabella, fifter to Lewis XIII. of France; and between 
this monarch and the infanta of Spain, concluded in 1614, 
was one of the great political events of this reign. Philip 
died in 1621, of amorbid melancholy, faid to have been oc- 
cafioned by the mal-praGtices of his prime minifter; but 
others impute it to a circumftance of court etiquette; a 
brazier placed fo near as to incommode his majeity could not 
be removed for want of the prefence of the proper officer, 
aa had received a ferious injury from the heat. Univer. 
ift. 

Puitip IV.; king of Spain, fon of the preceding, by 
Margaret of Auftria, was born in 1605, and fucceeded_ his 
father in 1621. He immediately gave the reins of govern- 
ment to his favourite the count d’Olivares, who was his 
confident and minifter of his pleafures. By his perfuafions 
the young king affumed the title of Great, which few 
monarchs have lefs deferved. Forming a ftrong alliance 
with the emperor of Germany, he re-kindled a war in Italy, 
in the hope of eftablifhing the Spanifh influence in that 
country, while the French were occupied with inteftine 
troubles, which Olivares fecretly fomented. The fecret 
hoitility between the two crowns terminated in open 
war in 1635, the events of which were in the beginning 
favourable to Spain; but fortune at length turned, and in 
addition to various difafters by fea and land from the enemy, 
two very ferious internal calamities diftrefled the Spanifh 
court. A plan formed for abolifhing the privileges of 
particular provinces, was tried in Catalonia with fuch ill 
fuccefs, that in a furious revolt the viceroy was killed, and 
the whole province broke out into open rebellion. In the 
fame year, 1640, Portugal threw off the yoke of Spain, and 
placed the duke of Braganza upon the throne, which had 
been occupied by his anceftors. This and other misfortunes 
induced the king to difmifs his minifter, and Olivares was 
difgraced. Affairs were little improved under the new 
adminiftration. Mfaffaniello’s revolt at Naples, in 1646, 
augmented the confufion; but on the other hand a pro- 
vifional treaty of peace figned with the Dutch, freed Spain 
from one of the moft troublefome wars it had ever ex- 
perienced. The peace was finally ratified in 1648. Bar- 
celona, with the greateft part of Catalonia, were recovered 
in 16523 but the junction of Cromwell with France, the 
fuccefles of Blake againft the Spaniards at fea, and their 
defeats in the Low Countries, and on the frontiers of Por- 
tugal, rendered the Spanifh court fincerely defirous of a 
general peace, and in 1659 the famous treaty of the 
Pyrenées was concluded. The kings of Spain and France 
had an interview in the ifle of Pheafants, on the confines or 
the two kingdoms, where they figned the peace, and Lewis 
received for his bride the infanta, Philip’s daughter. The 
war for the recovery of Portugal {tili continued ; but by a 
total defeat of the Spanifh general in the plain of Montes 
Claros in 1665, the caufe of Spain was rendered hopelefs. 
Philip fainted away on receiving the news, and in the Sep- 
tember of the fame year he died, after a reign of 44 years. 
The prince did not want for talents, and would probably 
have done honour to his high f{tation, had he fallen into good 
hands while he was young; but an early introdudtion to 
licentious pleafures, and fubje¢tion to an ambitious favourite, 
who diverted him from all attention to bufinefs, rendered 
his reign inglorious to himfelf, and difaltrous to his kingdom. 
Dniver. Hitt. 

Puiuie V., king of Spain, born in 1683, was fecond 
fon of Lewis, dauphin of France, and bore the title of duke 
of Anjou. He fucceeded Charles IT., and was proclaimed 
king of Spain at Fontainebleau, and at Madrid in Noven- 
ber 1700. He arrived in his new kingdom in the be- 
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inning of the following year, and married the daughter 
of the duke of Savoy. At firft every thing feemed to 
promife a quiet acceffion and profperous reign, but a ftorm 
was fecretly rifing, which foon diffipated thefe flattering ap- 
pearances. Several of the European powers, jealous of the 
influence which France would acquire over the Spanifh 
counfels under a French prince, made a league to place the 
archduke Charles on that throne. Into this grand alliance 
entered England, Holland, aud almoft all the German 
princes, with the emperor, and it was afterwards joined by 
Portugal and Savoy. Philip gave an opportunity for form- 
ing a party againft him in Spain, by a journey into Italy 
to appeafe a revolt in Naples, and to take poffeffion of the 
duchy of Milan. He was prefent with the duke of Ven- 
dome at the battle of Luzzara, where he gave proofs of 
great perfonal courage. Returning into Spain, he found 
that difaffe@tion to his caufe had made alarming progrefs ; 
and the archduke Charles was publicly declared king of 
Spain, at Vienna, in 1703. An Englifh fleet conveyed him 
the next year to Portugal, and he now found that he had 
an arduous conteft to fuftain for his crown. The war of 
which Spain then became the feat, was attended with various 
viciflitudes of fortune. Gibraltar was taken by a coup-de- 
main by the Englifh, and a formal fiege for its recovery 
proved fruitlefs, as all have done fince. In 1705 Barcelona 
was taken by the allies, and was thenceforth the feat of 
king Charles’s government. The allied army penetrated to 
Madrid, of which it took poffeffion. Philip, however, very 
foon recovered the capital, which was much more attached 
to him than to his competitor. The war was continued 
with various fuccefs till 1710, when the duke of Vendome 
‘arrived from France to take the command, and his ability 
foon changed the face of affairs. This general, accompanied 


by Philip, made prifoners of general Stanhope and all his _ 


army, and defeated count Staremberg. From this time 
Philip maintained a decided fuperiority, and when, in 1712, 
the congrefs for a general peace was opened at Utrecht, 
Charles withdrew from Catalonia, and the crown of Spain 
was no longer contended for. Philip, on his part, figned 
an aét of renunciation for himfelf and his fucceffors to all 
right of inheritance to the crown of France ; and the ftates 
of the kingdom fettled the fucceffion to the Spanifh throne 
upon the male defcendants of Philip, in preference to the 
females, though nearer in blood. Peace was concluded 
in 17135 but Barcelona held out till taken by marfhal 
Berwick in 1714. Philip had gone through this conteft 
for a crown with a confiderable fhare of reputation, though 
it was evident, that he was rather formed to be governed 
than to govern. In military tranfa€&tions he committed the 
whole direétion to the general officers, contented with 
giving the fupport of his prefence. The affairs of Spain 
were foon put into the hands of the minifter Alberoni, the 
confident of Philip’s fecond queen, Elizabeth Farnefe, prin- 
cefs of Mantua. ‘The politics of that enterprifing proje€tor 
involved Spain in new troubles. He took pofleffion of 
Sardinia in 1717, and of Palermo in Sicily, and would have 
conquered the whole ifland, had not the neighbouring powers 
taken the alarm. A confederacy was formed againft him 
by France, England, and Holland: fir George Byng 
deftroyed the greater part of the Spanifh fleet, and Philip 
was obliged, in 1720, to part with his minifter Alberoni, as 
the condition of peace. Soon after this he fell into a 
morbid melancholy, which, without affeéting his intellectual 
faculties, had fuch an effeét upon his temper and habits of 
life, as denoted a total derangement. Though in perfect 
health, he would keep to his bed for months together, 
tranfacting bafinefs at hours the oppofite to thofe which he 
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had ufually kept. He fometimes imagined that he was 
dead, and afked why they did not bury him. Nothing was 
found effectual in foothing his mind, and rendering him at 
all manageable, but mufic, and the celebrated finger Fari- 
nelli, who was retained about his perfon, became a moft 
important charaéter at court. At length, in 1724, he 
abdicated the throne in favour of his eldeft fon Lewis. 
The young king dying in a few months of the fmall-pox, 
Philip was parfvaded to refume the fceptre. His melan- 
choly in a great meafure difappeared, and he applied himfelf 
diligently to affairs of the ftate, efpecially to improving the 
adminiftration of juftice, and encouraging manufactures, 
arts, and fciences. In the war of 1733, he joined France 
againft the emperor and the infant Don Carlos, conquered 
Sicily and the kingdom of Naples, which were ceded to 
him at the peace of 1736. In 1739 a maritime war broke 
out with England, on occafion of the right of fedrch claimed 
by Spain in the American feas. Philip did not live to fee 
the end of this, dying in 1746, at the age of 63, after a 
reign of 45 years. His character has been thus drawn: 
<< If he was placed in a fituation out of the reach of danger, 
he quietly remained there ; if circumftances brought him in 
the midft of the warmett fire, he preferved the fame phlegm, 
and amufed himfelf with the fears of thofe about him. He 
was eafy with his fervants, familiar and good-humoured to 
thofe about him; but his qualities were rather paflive than 
aétive, and his attachments were more the refult of habit 
than fenfibility. He was devout ; but his devotion con- 
fitted in minute punétilios ; he was confcientious, and nar- 
rowly fcrupulous. Timid, referved, and taciturn in public, 
he obferved charaéters and aétions with judgment and ac- 
curacy, but fuffered things to take their courfe.’’ Univer. 
Hitt. 

Puitir, duke of Burgundy, furnamed the Good, was 
born at Dijon in 1396. After the death of his father, in 
1419, Philip, who fucceeded him to the dukedom, joined 
the party of the Englifh under Henry V., and affifted in 
carrying defolation through France, during the clofe of 
the reign of Charles VI. and the beginning of the reign of 
Charles VII. In 1435 he was reconciled to the king of 
France by the treaty of Arras, and became one of the moft 
powerful and wealthy fovereigns of his time, having united 
to the duchy of Burgundy almoft the whole of the feven- 
teen provinces of the Low Countries. When the dauphin 
Lewis, afterwards Lewis XI., quarrelled with his father, 
and withdrew to the dominions of Burgundy, Philip gave 
him an hofpitable reception, but refufed to affift him in 
making war upon his hither The duke’s fon, the count 
de Charolois, afterwards Charles the Bold, was of a fiery 
difpofition, and not likely to accommodate himfelf to the 
difpofition of their gueft. On the acceffion of Lewis, the 
duke and his fon were prefent at his coronation, and every 
thing feemed, at firft, to denote peace and amity, but fome 
perfidious conduét of Lewis caufed the count de Charo- 
lois openly to join in the “ league for the public ; ell 
again{ft him, in which he was countenanced by his father, 
who refigned to him the adminiftration of his ftate. He — 
died at Bruges in 1467, leaving behind him the character of 
a wife and generous prince, who had promoted the pro- 
{perity of his fubjects. He inftituted the order of the 
Golden Fleece. - Univer. Hitt. 

Puitiy, duke of Orleais, regent of France, the fon of 
Philip, brother of Lewis XIV., by Charlotte Elizabeth of 
Bavaria, was bern in 1674. From a child he manifeited 
great quicknefs of parts, with a boundlefs curiofity, and a 
capacity for almoft every kind of acquirement. his pre- 
ceptor, St. Laurent, a man of real principle and great 
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merit, unfortunately died before his education was finifhed, 
and he fell into the hands of the abbé Dubois, who entirely 
fubverted his moral habits, and he gave himfelf up to open 
profligacy ; yet he was naturally humane, frank, brave, and 
affable. He had a great fhare of penetration and fagacity, 
and would probably have made a fhining figure in any kind 
of bufinefs, had not indolence and the love of pleafure de- 
ftroyed in him all conftancy of purfuit, and firmnefs of cha- 
racter. His chief application was beltowed on the arts, and 
he was a practifer, as well as an amateur, of painting, 
mufic, chemiftry, and mechanics. He made his firlt cam- 
paign, as a military man, in 1691, under marfhal Luxem- 
burg; and in the following year commanded the referve at 
Steinkirk, where he received a wound. In the fame year he 
married a natural daughter of the king by madame de Mon- 
tefpan, a degradation.to which he was perfuaded by Dubois. 
After pafling fome years during peace in a round of plea- 
fures, and varied ftudies, he was fent, in 1606, to command 
in Piedmont the army that was befieging Turin. When 
prince Eugene approached, for the purpofe of raifing the 
fiege, it was the advice of the duke of Orleans to march 
out of the trenches to meet him; but the commander-in-chief 
was of a different opinion. In the rout that enfued, the 
duke received two wounds, and was obliged to recrofs the 
Alps in great diforder. In the following year he went into 
Spain, and arriving immediately after the battle of Al- 
manza, profited by that victory in the reduction of Valencia 
and Arragon, and took Lerida in Catalonia. A profpeé 
of the refignation of Philip V. of Spain, to which we have 
already SE at induced the duke to engage in fome in- 
trigues, for fecuring the crown of that country for himfelf. 
‘They were difcovered, and his intentions defeated. Lewis, 
by his will, had nearly deprived him of all authority, though 
the power of the regency naturally fell to him; but foon 
after the monarch’s death, the will was fet afide by the par- 
liament of Paris, and the regent was eftablifhed in his full 
rights. He began his adminiitration well, and fhewed that 
his ideas of government were juft and liberal; but an in- 
dolence, almoit become natural to him, led him to devolve 
all the cares of his office to Dubois, the moft unprincipled 
of men, and a total change from the manners and politics of 
the old court immediately took place. ‘To bigotry and de- 
votion fucceeded open impiety : to form and decorum, eafe 
and licentioufnefs. A political connection was eitablifhed 
with the Englifh cabinet under George I., which {uited the 
perfonal interefts of both the king and the regent. The 
former was confcious that he was far from being firmly 
feated on his throne ; and the latter had reafon to apprehend 
that, in cafe of the death of the minor king, a claim would 
be advanced by Philip, king of Spain, notwithftanding his 
folemn renunciations. Indeed Philip’s miniter, Alberoni, 
excited a confpiracy in France, to deprive the duke of Or- 
leans of the regency, and gain it for his mafter. ‘This led 
France to join in a confederacy with the maritime powers, 
to defeat the-projects of this minifter, and remove him from 
his ftation ; which they effected. ‘The regent gave all con- 
fidence to Dubois, whom he created canner of ftate, and 
then minifter and fecretary for foreign affairs; after which, 
to the fcandal of all order and forms of religion, he raifed 
this libertine to the archiepifcopal fee of Cambray, and 
obligedthe pope to ereate him cardinal. The derangement 
of the finances induced the regent and his minifter eagerly to 
adopt the delufive projeéts of the famous Law, (fee the 
article,) which occafioned an unheard-of ruin to vait multi. 
tudes, and many unjuft and arbitrary proceedings, which 
rendered the government odious. Dubois died in 1723, 
and from that time the regent took the cares of prime minile 
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ter into his own hands; but his indolent habits rendered him 
unfit for bufinefs, and he foon abandoned it to his fecretaries 
of itate. Exhautted by the viciffitudes of public: cares and 
private debaucheries, he died in December 1729, being in 
the soth year of his age. ‘The agreeable qualities of the 
duke have caufed his memory to be treated with an indul. 
gence to which he was not entitled. Vice, when allied with 
wit and good humour, is too eafily pardoned. In the cha- 
racter of the duke of Orleans there was little re{pectable, 
to balance much that was contemptible, and eyen deteitable. 
Duclos fays of him, “ Good and bad treatment, fervices 
and offences, moved him flightly ; he gave, but did not re- 
compenfe; he readily pardoned, feldom efteemed, and {till- 
feldomer hated.’? He was, in truth, long before he died, 
funk in the groffeft debauchery, which proceeded to lengths 
that fhocked even the licentious. He was fufpected apse. 
garding his ace the duchefs of Berry, with more than 
paternal fondnefs ; at leaft, it is certain that he initiated her 
in the loofeft principles: and as a public man, he may be 
{aid to have laitingly injured the morals of the nation, and 
deftroyed its credit. 

Puinie Lflands, in Geography, two iflands in the South 
Pacific ocean, difcovered by captain Hunter in the year 
1791, on his return from New South Wales to England. 
He defcribes them as joined together, or nearly fo, by a 
long fandy {pit, above water, which reaches for about two- 
thirds of the diftance from the eaftmoft or largeft ifland to 
the weftmoft, which is {mall. A fand bank above water 
encompafles the largeft, and extends from the foot of the 
higher land about half a mile into the fea. A few natives 
were feen on the fhore as the fhip pafled by it. Thefe 
iflands are dangerous to navigators in the night, on account 
of the fandy ae which projet from them: they were 
covered with fhrubs, and had but few tall trees among them, 
and the land is low. The largeft isin S, lat. 8° 6'. E. long. 
140° 3’, They were computed to belong to the New Caro- 
lines, but they feemed to be wholly detached, and are about 
five miles afunder. Captain Hunter called them Philip 
iflands in honour of Arthur Philip, governor of New South 
Wales. 

PHILIPPEAU, an ifland, 24 miles in circumference, 
fituated in the N.W. part of lake Superior. N. lat. 48° 
124. W. long. 88° 58.—Alfo, a bay of the gulf of St. 
Lawrence, near the {traits of Belleifle. N. lat. 51° 20. 
W. long. 55° 40’. 

PHILIPPEVILLE, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Ardennes, and chief place of a cantan, in the 
diftriG of Rocroy ; 12 miles N.W. of Givet. It was anci- 
ently called “ Corbigny,’’ until Mary of Auttria fortified 
it in 1577, when it received its prefent name, in honour of 
Philip II. king of Spain. The place contains 1202, and 
the canton 4880 inhabitants, on a territory of 155 kiliometres, 
In 13 communes, 

PHILIPPI, Henry, in Biography, a learned Jefuit, a 
native of Luxemburg, was born in the vicinity of St. Hu- 
bert’s, in the Ardennes, in the year 1575. He commenced 
his noviciate in the order of Jefus at the age of 21, and 
quickly furpaffed all his contemporaries in the feveral depart- 
ments of academical learning ; but he was particularly verfed 
in feriptural hiftory and chronology. Having been admitted 
to the degree of doctor of divinity, he taught philofophy, 
{cholaftic divinity, and biblical literature, in the univerfities 
of Gratz, Vienna, and Prague, After this he was aps 
pointed tutor and confeffor to Ferdinand ITI., king of 
Hungary and Bohemia ; in whofe fervice he died, at Rati. 
bon, in 1636, about the age of 1, while attending his royal 
pupil at the diet which e a him king of the Sores 
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He was author of a great number of works, among which 
are the following: ‘ Chronologica Synopfis facrorum 
Temporum,” 1624; ‘* Manuale Chronologicum veteris 
Teftamenti,” 1635; ‘ Chronologie veteris Teftamenti ac- 
curatum Examen,’’ 1637, &c. 

Puiirer, in Ancient Geography, a town of Macedo- 
nia, at a {mall diftance towards the E. from mount Pangeus, 
near the fea. Its firft name was Credinas, and fince Datus. 
It occupied the fummit of a fmall eminence. Philip, the 
father of Alexander, having taken poffeffion of it, fortified 
it and gave it his own name. The Romans eftablifhed in it 
acolony. It was fituated on the great route from Theffa- 
lonica. Itis mentioned inthe Acts of the Apoitles. St. 
Paul preached here and wrought miracles ; and addreffed an 
epiftle to its inhabitants. Some have thought that it was on 
a plain near this town that Brutus and Caffius were de- 
feated. 

Puiwipri, or Thefalie Philippi, the town of Thebes, in 
Theflaly. This name might poffibly have been given to a 
town bearing a different appellation. It appears, however, 
that the battle between Brutus and Caffius on the one fide, 
and Auguftus and Mark Antony on the other, was fought 
here. 

Puuwieri Jnfula, an ifland of the Arabian gulf. Strabo. 

Puuirri, in Geography, a town of European Turkey, 
in Romania; 25 miles S. of Emboli. 

PHILIPPIANS, £pifile to the. See Epistie. 

PHILIPPICS, Purippics#, girierixo Acyos, in Litera- 
ture,- a name given to the orations of Demofthenes againft 
Philip, king of Macedon ; the defign of which was to roufe the 
Athenians to guard againft Philip, whofe growing power and 
crafty policy had endangered and foon after-overwhelmed the 
liberties of Greece. 

The Philippics are efteemed the mafter-pieces of that great 
orator: Longinus quotes abundance of inftances of the 
fublime from them ; and points out a thoufand latent beauties 
therein. In effeét, that pathetic in which Demoithenes ex- 
celled, the frequent interrogations and apoftrophes with 
which he attacked the indolence of the Athenians, where 
could they be better employed ? How much delicacy foever 
there be in the oration againft Leptines, the Philippics have 
yet the advantage over it, were it only on account of the 
fubje&t, which gives Demoithenes fo fair a field to difplay 
his chief talent, we mean with Longinus, that of moving 
and aftonifhing. See feveral appropriate extracts in Blair’s 
LeGures, vol. ii. 

Dionyfius Halicarnafleus ranks the oration on the Halo- 
nefe among the Philippics, and places it the eighth in order ; 
but though the authority of that great critic be of no {mall 
weight, yet that force and majefty by which Cicero charac- 
aes the Philippics of Demofthenes, feem to exclude the 
oration on the Halonefe out of the number ; and authorife 
the almoft univerfal opinion of the learned, who reject it as 
{purious. 

Libanius, Photius, and others, but above all the languid- 
nefs of the ftyle, and the lownefs of the expreffions, which 
reign throughout the whole, father it on Hegefippus. 

H1LIPPic is alfo applied to the fourteen orations of Ci- 
cero againft Mark Antony. It was Cicero himfelf that 
gave them this title in his epiftle to Brutus ; and pofterity 
have found it fo juft, that it has been perpetuated to our 
times. 

Juvenal, Sat. x. calls the fecond the divine Philippic, and 
witneffes it to be of great fame, con/picue divina Philippica 
fame. "That orator’s intitling his lait and moft valued ora- 
tions after the Philippics of Demofthenes, fhews the high 
opinion he had of them. 
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Cicero’s Philippics coft him his life ; Marc Antony hav. 
ing been fo irritated with them, that when he arrived at the 
triumvirate, he procured Cicero’s murder, cut off his head, 
and ftuck it up in the very place whence the orator delivered 
the Philippics. 

PHILIPPINA, in Geography, a town of Mexico, in 
the province of Guatimala. N. lat. 12° 50’. W. long. 

1° 30’. 

PHILIPPINE, a town of Flanders, fituated on an arm 
of the Scheldt, and itrongly fortified ; 15 miles E. of 
Sluys. 

Puivippine Bay, or Bahia de Corl's, a bay on the S. of 
Cuba. N. lat. 22. W. long. 83> 30’. 

Puitiprines, or Philippine iflands, alarge group of iflands 
in the Eaft Indian fea, difcovered by Magellan or Magal- 
haens in 1521, and called by him the Archipelago of St. 
Lazarus, on one of which he loit his life, after havg taken 
poffeffion of them in the name of the king of Spain. They 
were afterwards called the Philippines in honour of that in- 
famous tyrant Philip of Spain. The popular name of 
Manillas is, in the opinion of Mr. Pinkerton, preferable, as 
native and ancient. Philip II. foon after his acceffion to the 
throne, founded a fcheme for planting a colony in thefe iflands, 
which had been neglected fince the time of their difcovery ; 
and he accomplifhed it 1564, by means of an armament fitted 
out for New Spain. Manilla, in the ifland of Luzon or 
Luzonia, was the ftation chofen for the capital of this new 
eftablifhment. The chief iflands of this group are Luzon, 
the capital of which is Manilla, Mindanao, Palawan, Min- 
doro, Pani, Buglas or ifle of Negroes, Zebu, Leyt or 
Leita, and Samar or Samal: On the coait of Zebu is the 
{mall ifle of Maétan, where the celebrated’ navigator Ma- 
gellan was flain. See an account of thefe iflands under their 
refpective names. The other little ilands might be counted by 
hundreds. This great and extenfive group prefents, in ge- 
neral, many volcanic appearances, and moit of the ifies 
abound with lava and volcanic glafs, fulphur, and hot 
fprings; or, at leaft, thus they are defcribed by the 
French writers. They prefent wild boars, deer, and ufe. 
ful animals of various kinds ; and among vegetables the 
bread-fruit muft not be forgotten, which fruit appears on 
the eaftern coafts of Sumatra, and thence extends its bene- 
fits through innumerable iflands in the Indian and’ Pacific 
ocean. 

Piitippines, New. See Perew Lflands. 

Puitippines, Company of the, a commercial eftablifhment 
in Spain, which fucceeded the Caraccas company, and ab- 
forbed their capital. This company took its rife in the year 
1785, witha capital of 1,200,c00/. and with valuable privi- 
leges granted to it for 25 years. Previoufly to this eftablith- 
ment, two fhips failed annually, one from Acapulco, a fea- 
port of Mexico, and crofling the Pacific ocean, carried the 
treafures of America to the Philippines 3; the other, return- 
ing by the fame courfe from Manilla, the capital of Luconia, 
came to Acapulco, svhere it was met by veffels from Lima, 
loaded with cacao, quickfilver, and hard dollars ; in barter 
for which the merchants fent back china ware, fpices, per- 
fumes, filk, calicoes, muflins, and printed linens, the pro- 
duce of the eaft. 

When the Philippine company began its operations, this 
traffic ceafed ; and now, under the fpecious idea of faving 
time, with freight and infurance, required in conveying the 
gold and filver, but chiefly filver, of Peru and Mexico, by 
Europe to the eaft, thefe precious metals are fent direétl 
weitward to the place of their final deftination, whilftthe 
moft bulky and perifhable produce of the eaft, to the fame 
amount in value, is diverted from its former courfe, and 
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made to defcribe, in the oppofite direGtion, that fegment of 


the circle, which had anciently been traced by the filver and 
the gold. 

The Philippine iflands, almoft innumerable, and cait up 
by volcanoes, are healthy, fertile, and, befide all the grains 
ot Europe, produce gold, copper, iron, fhip-timber, hemp, 
alum, faltpetre, cattle, hides, fago, rice, raifins, cacao, 
fugar, tobacco, wax, fifh, and couries, which are the 
money of Hindooftan. Thefe, with the filver, indigo, and 
cochineal of America, the conrpany barters with the mer- 
chants of Afia for muflins, cottons, filks, fpices, tea, quick- 
filver, and china ware, which, with the fuperabundant pro- 
duce of the iflands, are now brought by the Cape of Good 
Hope to Europe, and are admitted under eafy duties into 
Spain with a drawback of one-third on their exportation. 

But the hopes which this beneficial trading eftablifhment 
excited foon vanifhed, and like other monopolies, the ad- 
vantages refulting from it became of no long duration. 

PHPELIPPISTS,” in Ecclefiaftical Hiflory, a {e& or 
party among the Lutherans; the followers of Philip Me- 
lanéthon. 

That reformer having ftrenuoufly oppofed the Ubiquitts, 
who arofe in his time; and the difpute growing {till hotter 
after his death, the univerfity of Wittemberg, who efpoufed 
Melan&thon’s opinion, were called, by the Flacians, who 
attacked it, Philippitts. 

PHILIPPOPEL, in Geography. See Fiv1proroti. 

PHILIPPOPOLIS, in Ancient Geography, a town in the 
interior of Thrace, according to Ptolemy, who {ays that it 
recognized Philip, the fon of Amyntas, for its founder or 
its reftorer. It.was fituated on the Hebrus.—Alfo, a town 
of Arabia, mentioned in the acts of the council of Chal- 
cedon. 

PHILIPPOW, in Geography, a town of Lithuania; 40 
miles W. of Grodno. 

PHILIPS, Amsrosr, in Biography, an Englith poet, 
was born of a Leicefterfhire family in 1671. He was edu- 
eated at St. John’s college, Cambridge, where he obtained 
a fellowfhip, and took deacon’s orders, He attached him- 
felf to the Whig party, and obtained an introdu¢tion to 
Addifon and Steele. He had already made himfelf known 
by his poetical compofitions, and in 1703 he dates a copy 
ef yerfes from Utrecht; but his fituation or objeét at that 
place is not known. In 1709 he was at Copenhagen, where 
he was probably in fome public capacity. From this place 
he wrote his much admired lines to the earl of Dorfet. On 
his return, he found his friends out of power, and he em- 
ployed himfelf in tranflatmg Perfian tales for Tonfon the 
bookfeller. In 1712 he appeared as a dramatic writer, in 
his tragedy of “ The diitreft Mother,’? which was aéted 
with great applaufe at Drury-lane, and which is ftill in re- 

utation as a ftock play. The literary diftinction that he 
a now obtaimed was probably the caufe of an exaggerated 
compliment from Tickeil, which eventually expofed him to 
ridicule and mortification. That writer, in a paper of the 
Guardian upon poetry, made the paftoral pipe defcend in 
fucceffion from Theocritus to Virgil, Spencer, and Philips. 
Pope, who found his own juvenile paftorals undervalued, 
fent to the fame periodical paper a comparifon between his 
own and thofe of Philips, in which he ironically gave the 
preference to the latter, Addifon detected the purpofe, 
and the paftoral reputation pf Philips was ruined. From 
this moment open hoftilities were declared between the two 
poets, envenomed by the double power of party and rivalry, 
At the acceffion of George I., Philips was made ene of the 
magiftrates for the city of Weftminfter ; and he applied to 
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Addifon, then fecretary of flaté, for another place, who 
told him, that he was confidered as already provided for by 
his office as juftice ; to which he indignantly replied, that 
“ though poetry was a trade he could not live by, he fcorned 
to owe his fubfiftence to another that he ought not to live 
by.”? In 1718 he was editor of a periodical paper, called 
«The Freethinker,’’? in which he had feveral re{pectable 
coadjutors. It was printed collectively in three volumes, 
but has long fince been forgotten. After this he brought 
out two more tragedies, viz. ‘ The Briton,” and 
“ Humphrey Duke of Glocefter,’? which were well re- 
ceived. In 1724 he accompanied, in quality of fecretary, 
his friend Dr. Boulter to Ireland, created archbifhop of 
Armagh. Here he enjoyed other emoluments, which en- 
abled him to reprefent in parliament the county of Armagh. 
On his return to England in 1748, he found himfelf the fur- 
vivor of moft of his early friends and enemies. He died in 
the following year, at the age of 78. His poems were pub- 
lithed colleétively in one volume, 1748 ; and they now make 
a part of the body of Englith poetry. “ The paftorals have 
more natural defcription than Pope’s melodious imitations ; 
but they are not excellent in this refpe€&t: and the air of 
fimple rufticity thrown over them, while it gives no refem- 
blance to real life, difgufts by meannefs and puerility. That 
the author, when he aimed at the elegance of cultivated 
verfe, could attain it, is proved by his two tranflations from 
Sappho, and his letter from Copenhagen, which are un- 
doubtedly his beft performances: the latter is fearcely fur- 
pafled as a defcriptive piece.”? Johnfon’s Lives of the 
Poets. 

Puitirs, Joun, an Englith poet, born in 1676 at Bramp- 
ton, in Oxfordfhire, was the fon of Dr. Stephen Philips, 
archdeacon of Salop. He received his claflical education at 
Winchetter {chool, where he gained great reputation by his 
Greek and Latin exercifes. In 1694 he remoyed to Chrift- 
church college in Oxford, where he fully maintained the 
claffical diftinétion he had acquired, and obtained the efteem 
of feveral literary chara¢ters. In 1703 he became known 
to the public by his poem of “ The {plendid Shilling ;” 
and the reputation which he acquired by this effufion was 
the caufe of his being feleéted by Harley and St. John, the 
heads of the Tory party, to celebrate the victory of Blen- 
heim, in competition with Addifon, the poet of the Whigs, 
His poem on this occafion did not add to his fame. His 
didactic poem on Cyder, in 1706, is his principal piece, 
and to this his name is chiefly affociated. It at once be- 
came popular, and raifed him to eminence amang the poets 
of his time, He had meditated a poem on the “« Laft Day,?” 
which he did not live to finifh. He died in February 1708, 
in the 32d year of his age, to the regret of his friends, to 
whom he was endeared by his blamelefs and benevolent cha- 
racter. A tablet was ereéted to his memory in the Here- 
ford cathedral, where he was buried; and a monument was 
placed in Weftmin{ter abbey by lord chancellor Harcourt, 
with a long and claffical epitaph, compofed by bifhop At- 
terbury. The ‘ Splendid Shilling’? and the ** Cyder’’ of 
this poet are read with pleafure. ‘ In both, the Miltonic 
verfe and dition are imitated: the fr/, for comic effe&, 
by contrafting the folemnity of the flyle with the levity of 
the fubjeét ; the /econd, for the purpofe of elevating a topic 
taken from common life. Dignity and variety are likewife 
attempted to be given to the didactic poem, by a clofe imi- 
tation of the plan and manner of Virgil’s Georgics, parti- 
cularly in frequent digreffions, from which the writer ufually 
returns with much {kill to his proper fubje&t. On the 
whole, the piece is rather to be admired for its art apd 
learning than its poctry: it has litde either of grandeur o7 
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beauty, and Milton is copied rather in his faults than his 
excellencies.”” ; 

PHILIPSBURG, in Geography, a town of America, 
in New Jerfey, and county of Suflex, on the E. bank of 
the Delaware, oppofite to Eafton in Pennfylvania; 41 miles 
N.W. of Trenton. 

Puripspuane, or Philipflown, a townfhip of Dutchefs 
county, New York, onthe E. fide of Hudfon river, 19 
miles above New York, containing 2754 inhabitants. This 
townfhip has within it a filver mine, which yields virgin 
filver. 

PHILIPSBURG, a town and fortrefs of the duchy of Baden, 
in the bifhopric of Spire, near the Rhine; formerly called 
«< Udenheim.” Here Proteftants and Catholics enjoy a 
free exercife of their religion ; five miles S.S.E. of Spire. 

PHILIPSTADT, a town of Sweden, in the province 
of Warmeland, furrounded by lakes and mountains. It was 
built by, and held its charter of privileges from Charles IX., 
who called it after the name of his fon, Charles Philip. In 
1775 it was confumed by fire, and afterwards rebuilt ; 30 
miles N.E. of Carlftadt. N. lat. 59° go’. E. long. 13° 27’. 

PHILIPSTOWN, a polt-town of Ireland, and the 
fhire-town of the King’s county, in the province of Lein- 
fter. It isa very {mall place, and has loft its former privi- 
lege of being reprefented in parliament, in confequence of 
the Union. It obtained its name from king Philip, huf- 
band of Mary, queen of England, who made this part of 
the county fhire-groundin 1557. It is 383 miles S.W. from 
Dublin. 

PHILISTINES, in Ancient Geography and Hiflory, the 
name of a people of Paleitine, who were defcendants partly 
of the Cafluhim and partly of the Caphtorim, who fprang 
from Mizraim, the fon of Ham, who was the fon of Noah. 
Their anceftors came originally from Egypt, and fettled in 
Paleftine, to which they gave their name. Their moft an- 
cient form of government was monarchical, and their firft 
kings were denominated Abimelech; for fuch were the kings 
who were concerned in the tranfa€tions with Abraham and 
Ifaac, which are recorded in the book of Genefis. But 
thefe firft kings were under great limitations. The kings of 
the fecond race were diftinguifhed by the appellation of 
Achifh, though they alfo bore the name of Abimelech. 
During their beft times, they refided at Gath: from this 
place the royal feat was removed to Afcalon; and from 
that city to Gaza. The Philiftines appear to have had 
ftrong notions of liberty. They did not praétife cireumci- 
fion; and in their earlieft times, they held adultery in the 
greateft abomination. They were a very warlike a ly 
and they alfo diftinguifhed themfelves by their induftry ; 
but their character was very different at different periods. 
In the days of Abraham and Ifaac, they were a righteous 
and hofpitable nation; but a revolution afterwards took 
place in their government, religion and morals, fo that they 
refembled other idolatrous nations, and practifed fimilar 
enormities. They became in procefs of time exceedingly am- 
bitious and arrogant, and their enmity to the Ifraelites was 
inveterate and irreconcileable. For their deities they enter- 
tained the moft profound veneration, and they repofed in 
them an unbounded confidence. They were much addicted 
to trade. Their language differed little from that fpoken 
by the Hebrews, fo that thefe different people were able to 
converfe together without much difficulty ; and, without 
doubt, they had the arts and {ciences in common with their 
ingenious and learned contem oraries, and perhaps fome of 
them in greater perfection; for the invention of the bow 
and arrow is aferibed to thefe people. Their religion varied 
at different periods. Under their firft race of kings, they ufed 
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the fame rites with the Hebrews. In fucceeding times they 
became fuperititious and idolatrous ; and each of the princi- 
pal or five cities had an idol of its own. Marna, or Marnac, 
was worfhipped at Gaza; Dagon was the object of worfhip 
at Azotus; Bualzebub, or Beelzebub, was the god of 
Ekron; Derceto was the goddefs of Afcalon; and A hta- 
roth, or Aftarte, was worfhipped at Gath. For the cele- 
bration of their religious rites and feftivals they ere¢ted lar 
and f{pacious temples ; and they prefented their gods ie 
the chief part of their fpoil, carrying them about with them 
when they went to war. 

This extraordinary nation came dire&ly out of Egypt, 
and finding the Avims or Avites (Deut. ii. 23.) feated ina 
pleafant and fruitful land, and themfelves ftrong enough to 
expel them, they made the attempt and fucceeded. _Beiides 
the intercourfe of their kings with Abraham and Ifaac, to 
which we have already referred, we find no particular men- 
tion of them for a long feries of years. Their ancient form 
of government was diflolved, the Ifraelites were the objects 
of their averfion, and they are reprefented under diftin ju- 
rifdi€tions, and at ftrife with the children of Tfrael. With 
Jofhua they do not feem to have had any war, but after 


his death, they were deprived by the tribes of Simeon and ; 


Judah of three of their cities, wiz. Gaza, Afcalon, and 
Ekron ; of which, however, they afterwards obtained pof- 
feffion, either by grant or by conqueft. About 120 years 
after the reduétion of thefe three cities (B.C. 1305), the 
Philiftines held the Ifraelites in facades till they were 
delivered by Shamgar, and they alfo fuffered in common 


with the Ifraelites by the incurfions of Zebah and Zalmunna, 


kings of Midian. In the days of Jephthah, they united 
with the Ammonites in opprefling the Ifraelites. They 
again reduced the Ifraelites, and kept them in fubje&tion 
for forty years (B.C. 1137), and in the following year 
they took Samfon prifoner, who refcued himfelf and killed 
1000 of his adverfaries. But their hiftory is recorded in 
{cripture, and it is needlefs for us to purfue it in a minute de- 
tail of the various events which it comprehends., Until the 
reign of David they maintained their independence ; but he 
reduced them to a ftate of fubjeétion, and made them tribu- 
taries to his throne. It may be alfo concluded, that having fo 
often, and to fo little purpofe, engaged in bloody and de- 
ftru&tive wars, they grew wifer, and rather applied them- 
felves to commerce, and the arts of peace. 
ing their vigorous oppofition to fucceflive oat of Tfrael, 
they afterwards courted the favour of Jehofhaphat, king of 
Judah, by a voluntary payment of the tribute, which had 
been impofed upon them by their conqueror David; and 
which, it feems, they had neglected to pay to fome of Je- 
hofhaphat’s predeceffors. In the year 888 B.C. they rebelled 
againit Jehoram, the fon of Jehofhaphat, invaded his king- 
dom, and rifled his palace, and carried their rage againit 
him to fuch a height, as to exterminate all his family, except 
Athaliah, and her fon Ahaziah, who had the good fortune 
to efcape their fury. At this time they canal off a great 
number of captives, whom they fold to the Edomites, the 
worlt enemies of the Ifraelites, next to themfelves, and 
fome to the Grecians, thus removing them to fuch a diftance, 


that they could have little or no chance of vifiting their na- ~ 


tive country again. This fuccefs is fuppofed to have been 
owing, in a great meafure, to the affiftance afforded them by 
the Arabians, who, at the fame time, made war upon the 
Ifraelites, either feparatcly, or in conjuntion with the Philif- 
tines. Their fuccefs, however, proved unfortunate to themiin 
the iffue ; for (807 B.C.) they were invaded by Uzziah, ki 
of Judah, who difmantled Gath, Jabnah, and Athdod, 
built {trong cities among them, in order to awe, and keep 
them 
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them in fubjeCtion. In the reign of Ahaz, perceiving the 
weak ftate of the kingdom of Judah, they again took up 
arms, and warred againit Ahaz fo fuccelfsfully, as to repair 
the lofles they had fuftained in the time of Uzziah, his 
grandfather ; for they reduced the cities of Bethfhemeth, 
Ajalon, Gedaroth, Schochoh, Timnah, and Gimzo, with 
the territories belonging to them, and fettled there; thus 
adding a large portion of the kingdom of Judah to their 
own country. This happened about the year 740 B.C. 
(2 Chron, xxviii. 18.) But they did not long retain this 
acquifition: for (713 B.C.) Hezekiah, the fon of Ahaz, 
whom they had conquered, overran their whole country 
(2 Kings, xviii. 8.) ; and, at the fame time, they were 
attacked by the Affyrians, in the reign of Sennacherib, who 
fent his general Tartan to reduce them. Their city Afhdod 
was befieged and taken by him (Ifaiah, xxi. 1.) ; and thus 
they were reduced to the lowelt ebb of misfortune. By 
their fubjection to the-Affyrians, they not only loft their l- 
berty, but their country became the feat of a long and ob- 
ftinate war. For Pfammetichus, king of Egypt, being 
jealous of the growing power of the Affyrians, and appre- 
tesa that Egypt might fhare the fate of its neighbour, 
undertook to drive them out of Paleftine. With this 
view, he laid fiege to Afhdod or Azotus (674 B.C.), 
which lafted 29 years before he could reduce it. From this 
time they were tributary to the great monarchies, as they 
fucceeded each other. In the beginning of this flavery, they 
were miferably harafled by the Egyptians, who, defirous 
of making their barrier as ftrong as poffible, feized on a 
great part of their country, and particularly on the city of 
Gaza. What became of them at laft may be beft learned 
from the threats of the prophets, and particularly Zepha- 
niah, who paints their deftruction in very lively colours: 
«* Gaza fhall be forfaken, and Afkelon a defolation ; they 
fhall drive out Afhdod at the noon day, and Ekron fhall be 
rooted up. Wo unto the inhabitants of the fea-coafts, the 
nation of the Cherethites ! The word of the Lord is againft 
you: O Canaan, the land of the Philiftines, I will dettroy 
thee, that there fhall be no inhabitant ; and the fea-coaits 
fhall be dwellings and cottages for fhepherds, and folds for 
flocks.”? Zeph. ti. 4--6. Joel, iii. Amos,i. Jerem. xlvii. 
Ezek. xxv. Zech. ix. 5. Anc. Un. Hitt. vol. 1. 
PHILISTUS, in Biography, an eminent hiftorian of an- 
tiquity, was, according to fome writers, a native of Nau- 
cratis, according to others of Syracufe. He was born 
about the year 431 B.C., and was fent to Athens for his 
education, where he ftudied under Ifocrates and the poet 
Evenus. Fixing his abode at Syracufe, he promoted the 
{chemes of Dionyfius the elder, to overthrow the liberties of 
his country, and was placed by him in the important poft of 
governor of the citadel. That prince connived at the crimi- 
nal intercourfe which Philiftus maintained with his mother ; 
but upon the difcovery of a fecret marriage, which he had 
contracted with the daughter of Dionyfius’s brother, the 
“tyrant banifhed him. Philiftus retired to. Adria, where he 
employed his leifure in compofing a hiftory of Sicily and of 
the reign of Dionyfius. He remained in banifhment till 
after the acceffion of Dionyfius the younger, when he was 
recalled upon the perfuafion of thofe courtiers who were 
jealous of the influence acquired by the virtuous Dion, and 
his friend the philofopher Plato, who had been invited to the 
court of Syracufe. Philiftus by his arts foon procured the 
banifhment of Dion, and brought himfelf into high efteem 
by his tyrannical maxims. When Dion returned with an 
armed force to refcue his country from tyranny, Philiftus 
was made admiral of the fleetto oppofe him. An engage- 
ment enfued, in which the royal fleet was defeated, and Phi- 
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liftus was taken prifoner and put to death, in the year 357 
B.C. He was aman of learning and abilities, but his me- 
mory has been ftigmatized for the bad ufe he made of his 
talents. He was author of feveral works, but is chiefly 
famous for his « Antiquities of Sicily,” and his « Hiltory 
of Dionyfius the Elder ;’? and that of part of the reign of 
Dionyfius the younger, in two books. In his ftyle he was 
the imitator of Thucydides; his hiftories were long pre- 
ferved in libraries, but no part of them has reached modern 
times. 

PHILITIA. See Puinitia. 

PHILIZERS, or Puinazers. See Firazer. 

PHILLIS, in Ancient Geography, a country of Thrace, 
in the vicinity of mount Pageus. 

PHILLYRA, a river of the Peloponnefus, in Arcadia. 

PHILLYREA, in Botany, Qirrvezx of Diofcorides, fup- 
pofed to be fo called from Phillyra, the mother of Chiron. 
The modern Greeks know this fhrub under the name of 
Quarry Or Gurrixt.—Linn. Gen. ro. Schreb. 13. Willd. 
Sp. Pl. v. 1.42. Mart. Mill. Di. v. 3. Ait. Hort. Kew. 
vy. 1. 19, Sm. Fl. Grec. Sibth. v. 1.2.  Prodr. v. 1. 3. 
Juff. 106. Tourn. t. 367. Lamarck Illuftr. t. 8. Gertn. 
t. 92.—Clafs and order, Diandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. 
Sepiarie, Linn, Ja/minee, Jufl. Okine, Brown. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, tubular, 
minute, permanent ; its mouth four-toothed, ere&t. Cor. 
of one petal, funnel-fhaped; tube fearcely any ; limb in 
four deep, ovate, acute, recurved fegments. Stam. Fila- 
ments two, oppofite, awl-fhaped, fhort, divaricated; an- 
thers terminal, elliptical, fimple. Pi. Germen fuperior, 
roundifh ; ftyle fimple, the length of the ftamens ; {tigma 
thickifh, cloven. Peric. Berry globofe, of one cell. Seed 
folitary, globofe, large, with a thin brittle fin. 

Eff. Ch. Corolla in four nearly ovate fegments. 
fuperior, globofe, fingle-feeded. 

Obf. The thin coat of the feed, fo different from the 
hard nut of a true Ofea, appears fufficient to keep this 
genus diftingt from that. Mr. Salifbury and Mr. Brown 
have, neverthelefs, united them. See OLrra; where the 
word Calyx in the effential character is by miftake put for 
Corolla. 

1. Ph. media. 


Berry 


Olive-leaved Phillyrea. Linn. Sp. Pl. ro. 
Willd. n. 1, Ait. n. 1. (Phillyrea; Matth. Valgr. v. 1. 
155- Ph. tertia; Cluf. Hift.v. 1.52. Ph, latiore folio; 
Ger. Em. 1395. )—Leaves elliptic-lanceolate, entire; rarely 
fomewhat ferrated.—Native of the fouth of Europe; very 
common on rocks, banks, and ruins in Italy, as on the 
Colifeum, and other ruins, at Rome, flowering from March 
to May. In our gardens it is a hardy evergreen, flowering 
in May and June, and was cultivated by the earl of Effex in 
1597, according to the firlt edition of Gerarde. A bufhy 
{mooth /hrub, with many itraight, roundifh, pale brown, 
leafy, wand-like branches. Leaves oppofite, on thort ftalks ; 
of a dull, fcarcely fhining green above; paler, opaque, 
and dotted, beneath ; with a mid-rib and fine lateral veins : 
their ufual length 1s about an inch and a half, their form 
elliptical, with a {mall point ; the lees flightly revolute, 
for the moft part quite entire, but fome ‘aves are mi- 
nutely and diftantly toothed towards the point. There are, 
befides, feveral varieties in the fhape of the Jeaves, which 
are occafionally more oblong or lanceolate, as well as in the 
length and dire@tion of the branches. Stipulas none. Flowers 
fmall, yellowifh-white, in little denfe, fhort, bracteated, 
axillary cluflers. Fruit globular, dark purple, the fize of a 
{mall pea, bitter and naufeous. 

2. Ph. anguflifolia. Narrow-leaved Phillyrea. Linn. 
Sp. Pl. 10. Willd, n. 2. Ait. n, 2. Ger. Em. Fe 
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PHILLYREA. 


(Ph. quarta et quinta; Cluf. Hift. v. 1. 52.)—Leaves 
linear-lanceolate, entire; or nearly fo.—Native of Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal. It is fold in the markets at Lifbon 
to make brooms, and called Lentifco, according to a note 
of Leefling’s, in the Linnean herbarium. This differs 
from the former merely in its narrower and fomewhat longer 
leaves, which are dotted, and occafionally toothed, precifely 
as in that fpecies, nor can we confider it as more than a va- 
riety, though kept diftin@, and even fubdivided into feveral 
varieties of its own, in the Hortus Kewenfis. 

3. Ph. /atifolia. Broad-leaved Phillyrea. Linn. Sp. Pl. 
10, Willd. n. 3. Ait. n.3. Sm. Fl. Grec. Sibth. v. 1. 
z.t. 3. (Ph. fecunda; Cluf. Hift. v. 1. 52. Ger. Em. 
1396.) ——/; Ph. prima; Cluf. Hift. v. 1.51. Ger. Em. 
1600.—Leaves ovate, fomewhat heart-fhaped, ferrated ; 
rarely entire ; fometimes fharply toothed.—-Very abundant 
in the fouth of Europe, on open hills, and as frequent as 
moft evergreens in our fhrubberies. Dr. Sibthorp con- 
fiders this as the identical gi2Avgea of Diofcorides, being 
very common in Greece and its iflands. The /eaves are of 
a dark fhining green, dotted beneath, of a broad ovate 
figure, about an inch long, pretty uniformly ferrated; in 
the variety @ they are very fharply and ftrongly toothed, 
and fometimes rather elongated. ‘The Ph. arbor Gallopro- 
vincie ; Lob. Ic. v. 2. 132, appears to be an entire-leaved 
variety of this. Linnzus referred it to media, but it agrees 
with the common latifolia in the darker hue of the leaves, 
as well as their fhort broad figure. We have no doubt of 
latifolia and all its varieties being diftin& from the other 
we ; the only queftion is whether they are diftin& from each 
other. 

PuILLyReEA, in Gardening, contains plants of the hardy, 
evergreen, fhrubby kind, of which the fpecies cultivated are ; 
the lance-leaved phillyrea (P. media) ; the narrow-leaved 
phillyrea (P. anguftifolia); and the broad-leaved phillyrea 
(P. latifolia). 

Of the firft fort there are feveral varieties, namely, the 
privet-leaved and olive-leaved; which are of humbler growth, 
feldom more than eight or ten feet high; the branches of 
the firft are weaker, {pread wider, and are covered with 
alight brown bark: the leayes are {tiff, almoft two inches 
Jong, and half an inch broad in the middle, drawing to a 
point at both ends, and fit clofe to the branches ; the flowers 
are in little axillary clufters, {mall and whiter. In the latter 
the branches are ftronger, and fpread out wider ; the bark 
is of a lighter colour ; the leaves are {tiff, {mooth, and entire, 
on very fhort footftalks, of a lucid green, and terminating in a 
point ; the flowers in clufters, on pretty long peduncles, from 
the axils of the young branches, {mall and white. And in the 
Kew Fone ae there are three other varieties mentioned : 
namely, the long-branched, which has long upright branches ; 
the drooping, which has the branches hanging down and 
ftraddiing ; and the box-leaved. 

In the fecond fort there is a variety termed rofemary-leaved, 
which is of humbler growth, feldom rifing more than four or 
five feet high, fending out flender, oppolite, flraight branches, 
fparfedly difpofed ; the leaves dark-green, iff and entire ; 
about an inch long, and not more than an eighth of an inch 
broad ; feffile ; the flowers are fmall, white, in clufters from 
the fide of the branches 5 the berries very f{mall, rarely ripen- 
ing in this climate. And in the Kew catalogue another va- 
riety is mentioned, under the name of dwarf phillyrea. 

The third fort has alfo a variety, the prickly broad-leaved, 
which is as high as the fmooth one, fends out feveral {trong 
branches, which grow erect, and are covered with a rey 
bark ; the leaves are an inch and half long, and an inch 
broad, firm, of a lucid green, and ferrate, each ferrature 
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ending inafpme. Andthe Kew catalogue has another, 
under the name of the ilex-leaved. : 

Method of Culture.—Thefe plants are capable of being 
increafed either from feeds or layers, but the latter being 
the moft expeditious method is chiefly preferred in this 
climate. 

And the beft feafon for laying them down is in autumn, 
when the ground fhould be dug round the {tems of the plants 
intended to be laid, rendering it very loofe ; then making 
choice of a {mooth part of the fhoot, a flit flrould be made 
in it upwards, in the manner practifed in laying carnations, 
bending the branch gently down to the ground, making a 
hollow place to receive it; and’having placed the part which 
was flit into the ground, fo as that the flit may be open, it 
fhould be faitened down with a forked ftick that it may re- 
main {teady, covering that part of the branch with earth 
about three inches thick, keeping the upper part ereét. 
The layers muit be kept clean from weeds in the {pring and 
fummer following, as, if fuffered to grow up amongit them, 
they will prevent their taking root. Jn the autumn follow- 
ing, moft of the plants thus laid will be rooted, at which 
time they may be taken off, and carefully planted in a nur- 
fery, where they may be trained three or four years in the 
manner they are intended to grow ; during which time the 
ground fhould be dug between the rows, and be cut 
about the roots of the plants every year, to caufe them to 
{trike out {trong fibres, fo as to fupport a good ball of earth 
when they are removed. Their ftems fhould likewife be well 
fupported with ftakes, in order to make them {ftraight, 
otherwife they are very apt to grow crooked and unfightly. 
When they have been thus managed three or four years, 
they may be removed into the places where they are defiwaed 
to remain. The beft time for this is the end of September, 
‘or beginning of Oétober ; but in the removing them their 
roots fhould be dug round; and all downright ar ftrong roots, 
which have fhot out to a great diftance, be cut off, that the 
may have balls of earth preferved to their raots, cthenite 
they are liable to mifcarry : and when placed in their new 
fituations, fome mulch fhould be laid upon the furface of the 
ground to prevent its abla 

The plants fhould likewife be fupported with ftakes until 
they have taken fait hold of the earth, to prevent their being 
turned out of the ground, or difplaced by the winds, which 
deftroy the fibres that are newly put out ; and greatly injure 
the plants. 

They delight ina middling foil, which is neither too wet 
and {tiff nor too dry, though the latter is to be preferred to 
the former, provided it be Freth, The forts with {mall leaves 
are commonly two years before they take root when laid: 
therefore they fhould not be difturbed, as the raifing them 
out of the ground greatly retards their rooting. 

In the feed method, the feeds fhould be fown in the 
autumn foon after they are ripe, as when they are kept out of 
the ground till {pring they do not grow the firft year. They 
fucceed beft when fown in pots or boxes filled with light 
loamy earth, and placed under a garden frame where they 
may be fereened from hard frofts, but always expofed to the 
open air in mild weather, If the feeds are fown early in the 
autumn, the plants appear in the {pring ; but if they fhould 
not come up, the pots fhould be plunged into the ground in 
an eaft border, where they may only have the morning fun, 
in which fituation they fhouid remain the following fummer ; 
during which time they may be conftantly kept clean from 
weeds, and in the autumn removed again under a frame for 
fhelter in winter, and the fpring following the plants will 
certainly come up, if the feeds were good. Towards the 
middle of April, the pots fhould be again plunged into the 
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ground on an eait border, to prevent the air from drying the 
earth through the pots, which is generally the cafe when the 
pots ftand upon the ground; fo that they muit then be fre- 
quently watered, which fhould not be praétifed to thefe 
plants where it can be avoided. In the autumn following 
the plants fhould be carefully taken out of the pots and 
planted out in a nurfery-bed, covering the furface with old 
tan to keep out the froft ; and if the winter prove fevere, 
they fhould be covered with mats: afterwards they may be 
treated as thofe from layers. 

Thefe fhrubs are fo hardy as to thrive in the open air in 
this climate, and are never injured except the winters are very 
fevere, which fometimes caufe their leaves to fall, and kill 
a few of the weaker branches, but thefe are repaired by new 
fhoots the following fummer ; fo that there are few evergreen 
trees which are hardier, or that more deferve to be cultrated 
for the purpofes of ornament. 

The firit and third forts and varieties are very proper to 
intermix with other evergreens of the fame growth, to form 
clumps in pleafure grounds and parks, orto plant round the 
borders of woods which are filled with deciduous trees, 
where inthe fummer time their dark fhades make a fine 
contra{t with the brighter green leaves of the deciduous trees ; 
and in the winter, when the latter are deftitute of leaves, they 
have a fine effet. Thefe may be trained up to ftems, fo as 
to be out of the reach of cattle, and be planted in open 
places, where, if they are fenced againft cattle till they are 
grown up, they may be afterwards expofed. The others, 
which are of humble growth, fhould be confined to gardens 
or other inclofures, where they may be fecured from cattle, 
&c. They fhould only have the irregular branches pruned 
in, occafionally as they want it. 

PHILO, a term originally Greek, formed of ¢ito-, 
amicus, friend, or lover ; now ufed in compolition in feveral 
words in our language. 

Puito, in Biography, furnamed Biblius, from Biblos, the 
place of his nativity, was a grammarian who flourifhed from 
the reign of Nero to that of Adrian. He wrote various 
books in the Greek language, fuch as “ De Parandis et De- 
ligendis Libris ;’” “ De Urbibus ;” De claris Viris ;?? and 
“<De Imperio Adriani :” but he is chiefly known as the 
tranflator of Sanchoniatho’s Pheenician hiftory into Greek, 
of which a few fragments only remain, that have exercifed 
the critical talents of feveral learned men. Moreri. 

PuiLo of Byzantium, an archite&t, who flourifhed about 
300 years before the Chriftian era, wrote a treatife of ma- 
chines ufed in war, which is printed with ‘ Mathematici 
veteres,” in 1693. There is alfo a piece attributed to him, 
entitled “‘ De feptem Orbis Speétaculis,”? printed at Rome 
in 1640. 

Puito, a learned Jewifh writer, who flourifhed in the 
firft century, and under the reign of Caligula, was of the 
facerdotal race, and brother to the chief magiftrate of his 
nation at Alexandria, where he was born. He received his 
education at his native place, and diftinguifhed himfelf by 
his early proficiency in eloquence, philofophy, and {criptural 
knowledge. He is fpoken of by Eufebius as a man copious 
in fpeech, rich in fentiments, and eminent and fublime in his 
acquaintance with the holy {criptures. He was particularly 
verfed in the Platonic philofophy. It has been fuggefted 
that by attending to the nature of Jewith learning, and com- 
paring it with the fpirit of the Alexandrian, it will be per- 
ceived in what manner Philo ftudied philofophy. From the 
time of the Ptolemies, the ufe of allegories had been bor- 
sowed by the Jews from their Egyptian neighbours, and by 
the help of thefe, Platonic and Pythagorean learning was 
introduced among them, as the concealed and fymbolical 
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fenfe of their own law. In this manner they were enabled 
to make what ufe they pleafed of their fyftems, without ap- 
pearing to beindebted to heathen philofophers. Thefe fyftems 
likewife were adulterated with many dogmas from the ori- 
ental philofophy, particularly on the fubje&t of the divine 
nature. his philofophy, which had been well received in 
Alexandria, Philo embraced, and he appears to have boldly 
interwoven the Platonic learning and opinions with the doc- 
trines of the facred oracles, and afcribed them to Mofes. 


It is alfo probable that he was, in part, influenced by the ex- 


ample of the Effenes and Therapeute, whofe method of 
philofophizing he imitated, though he did not adopt their 
manner of living: for he always fpeaks of them in the 
higheft terms of commendation. Philo was not fo com- 
pletely immerfed in philofophical ftudies as to negle&t the 
cultivation of eloquence, and to withdraw his attention from 
civil afiairs. On the contrary, he feems to have acquired a 
high reputation as an orator, and as a man of wifdom and 
prudence in the conduét of important negociations : hence 
we find him placed at the head of a deputation fent by his 
countrymen to Rome in the year 42, with the defign of 
vindicating them from the calumnies with which they were 
loaded by the Alexandrians, and of defending their caufe 
againft Appian. It was on this occafion he {peaks of him- 
felf as old and grey headed, and, therefore, his biogra- 
phers have imagined he might be at that period about 60 
years of age, or that he was born nearly twenty years before 
the commencement of the Chriftian era. Though his mif- 
fion proved fruitlefs, he committed the fubftance of his apo- 
logy for the Jews to writing, and in it gave a favourable 
fpecimen of his learning, talents, and integrity. By Eufebius, 
Jerome, and others, it is faid he came a fecond time to Rome 
in the reign of Claudius, when he formed an acquaintance 
with St. Peter, and cultivated his friendfhip : and Photius 
affirms that he became a convert to the Chriftian faith, 
and was baptized; but that afterwards, having met with 
fome caufe of offence, from motives of refentment he re- 
nounced his creed. A very ingenious writer, the Rey. 
J. Jones, has, however, attempted to prove that Philo 
was the hiftorian and apologift of Chrift; of his fol- 
lowers, and of the gofpel. In a work entitled « Ecclefiaf- 
tical Refearches,” publifhed in 1812, he has entered very 
much at large into the enquiry, and in a fubfequent volume, 
or “ Sequel to the Ecclefiaftical Refearches,’? he has given 
“A fummary or concife view of the arguments proving 
Philo and Jofephus to be Chriftian writers.” ~ To thefe 
works we refer the reader, it being inconfiftent with the 
limits of our article to enter into the argument. In Dr. En- 
field’s abridgment of Brucker’s Hiftory of Philofophy, we 
have an account of the opinions held by Philo, and of his 
manner of blending the dottrines of Plato and Mofes : and 
in Fabricius and Cave the fubje&ts of his various treatifes, 
which have reached modern times, have been particularized. 
The firit colleétion of them was publifhed by Turnebus, in 
the oriental Greek, at Paris, in 1552, of which, in 1561, 
there was given a Latin verfion. They. were afterwards 
publifhed in Greek and Latin at Geneva in 1613, and at 
Paris in 1640: but the lateft and moft complete edition 
is that of London, in 1742, by Dr. Mangey, in two vols. 
folio. 

PHILOCALIA, in Ancient Geography, a fortified place 
of Cappadocia, on the coaft of the Euxine fea, with a river 
of the fame name. Pliny. 

PHILOCANDROS, one of the iflands of the Egean 
fea, called the Sporades, according to Fliny ‘and Steph. 
Byz. Ptolemy places it among the Cyclades. 


PHILOCRENE, a {mall town of Afia, in Bithynia. 
PHILO- 


PHILODEMI 
PHILODEMI pe Musica, is the title of a work in 


Greek, recovered from the cinders of Herculaneum. The 
fubje&t is mufic. At firft it was reported to be a treatife 
onthe art; then a panegyric; and laftly a fatire, which it 
turns out to be, of the moft bitter kind. 

The labour of unfolding the Papyrian rolls was begun 
more than 50 years ago. The fubterraneous city of Her- 
culaneum was difcovered in 1742 ; and we find, from a letter 
of La Condamine, and another from Camillo Paderni, 
printed in the Philofophical Tranfaétions of our Royal So- 
ciety, vol. xlix., that the work of unfolding this MS. was 
begun in 1749. ; 

It was fome time before the name of the author was dif- 
covered, and {till longer before it could be afcertained of 
what country or feet he was, or at what period he exifted. 

The name of Philodemus was, however, well known in 
Greece. Among others who bore that title, was a very 
ancient follower of Pythagoras, who was a native of 
Locris, in Magna Grecia ; and two others more recent, one 
born in Greece, and the other in Afia Minor. 

Thefe muft not be confounded with the author of a work 
on the fubjeét of mufic, which was refcued from the lava 
of Vefuvius, by being preferved in the ruins of Herculaneum. 
Philodemus, the author of this work, was a philofopher of 
the fe& of Epicurus, and a poet of confiderable eminence. 
He is praifed by Cicero ; and Horace refers to one of his 
epigrams; nor has he been overlooked by Diogenes Laertius, 
or Strabo, who informs us, that he was a native of Gadera 
in Syria. He refided at Rome, and was the acquaintance 
of Tully, and the tutor of Lucius Pifo, the conful. 

Cicero defcribes him as a perfon of liberal manners, and 
a cultivated mind. His morals, however, were loofe ; as 
appears by feveral of his poetical effufions, which ftill re- 
main. Of his works, indeed, previous to the difcovery of 


the literary treafures in Herculaneum, only thirty-one of- 


his epigrams were known to exift. The editors of thefe 
treatifes have added two more to the number, and with a 
learned refearch concerning Philodemus himfelf, have pre- 
fented his work to the literary world ; and it is, undoubtedly, 
the moft curious publication, on the whole, which has ap- 
peared fince the revival of letters. 

The work has been publifhed more than ten years; but 
about the time of its dct from the prefs, the arrival of 
the French at Naples prevented its circulation. And though 
printed in 1793, no copies had reached pice till 1801 ; 
when the Jate reverend and learned Mr. Cratcherode procured 

offeffion of two copies, one of which he fent immediately to 
Oxford, and dying himfelf foon after, the other had been 
feen but by a few. In 1802 we obtained acopy ; and as the 
work had never, to our knowledge, been reviewed, or other- 
wife noticed in our country ; an being written on a fubjeét 
which the new Cyclopedia embraces in all its branches, a 
production fo curious feemed to demand particular notice 
among mufical articles; for which purpofe it has been re- 
ferved for feveral years in poffeffion of the editor to be in- 
troduced in its proper place. 

The work, publifhed in folio, in a maft accurate and 
fplendid manner, is dedicated to the king of Naples by the 

erculaneum academicians, 

Great praife is due to the editors for the fagacity and eru- 
dition manifefted in filling up the chafmsin the Latin tran{- 
lation, and fupplying the defeétive parts of the original, 
which have been injured by the fire or by unrolling. 

Whoever is well read in the Greek writers on mufie that 
are come down to us, and in the different doétrines of the mu- 
fical fects of antiquity, mult perceive that the editors were 
well qualified for the arduous undertaking. 


DE MUSICA. 


And though we are now no nearer knowing what the 
Greek mufic really was than heretofore, the curiofity of 
the learned muft be confiderably gratified by a fac-fimile 
exhibition of the manners in which the ancient Greek volumes 
were written. s 

This work of Philodemus was publifhed in confutation of 
another work on mufic, the author of which was dead be- 
fore Philodemus was born. The author of it appears to 
have been Diogenes, not the Cynic, but the Stoic philofo-~ 
pher of Babylon, fo ityled becaufe he was born at Seleucia, 
atown near Babylon. He-was a difciple of Chryfippus. 
The Athenians fent him on an embafly to Rome with Car- 
neades and Critolaus, 155 years before Chrift. Diogenes died 
at 88, after having recommended wifdom during his whole life, 
as much by his conduét as difcourfes. One day, while he 
was delivering a lecture againft choler, exclaiming with great 
force againit that paflion, a young man fpit in his face to 
try his patience. “J am not angry (fays Diogenes) but 
I am in doubt whether I ought not to chaftife fuch brutal 
infolence.”’ 

The work on mufic which Philodemus has attacked 
fo furioufly, was probably his zg Qu», mentioned by 
Laertius. 

Perhaps Diogenes, as is ufual with panegyritts, afked too 
much admiration of his favourite art, and Philodemus, like 
a true determined adverfary, grants too little. 

There were perpetual difputes about mufic in Greece, 
not oly among profeilors, but philofophers. The editors 
of this ancient tract have defended mufic well againit 
this pagan Apesoc, who not only denies its miraculous 
powers, but its utility on any occafion. However, Py- 
thagoras, Plato, Ariftotle, and Plutarch, among the anci- 
ents, and many wife and virtuous men among the moderns, 
fuch as Bacon, Milten, Dr. Wallis, Arbuthnot, Montefquieu, 
&c. have thought differently from the mufical atheift, Philo- 
demus, and allowed that, of all the arts, ‘ mufic is the only 
one that cannot corrupt the mind.”? For the reft, we are 
much of the fame opinion with Philodemus, as to a love for 
mufic being the attribute of a good heart ; particularly 
when we refleét on the paffions which Ptolemy Auletes, 
Nero, and our Henry VIII. had for the art ; we are then 
very ready to relinquifh the opinion of Shak{peare and other 
poets on the fubjeé. ~ 

The round aflertions by Philodemus againft mufic, are the 
following. 


Cuap. I. 


1. It does not produce fuch effeéts in the mind, as can 
give rife to nobler manners, or excite diligence. 

2. Inthis all hearers are alike ; their Fenfe of hearing is 
the fame; but the difference in the effects of mufic arife 
from fome previous operations, fome preconceived opinions. 
The diftinétions of the enharmonic and chromatic genera are 
owing to thefe opinions, and the operations to which the 
give rife; thofe who underitand nature and her works, will 
derive fatisfaétion from the pleafurable parts of mufic of 
every kind, Mufic is undoubtedly multiform ; but {till it can- 


not infufe the forms of manners, which approach to virtue. 


3. Mufic demands a previous degree of knowledge. A 
mere fimple modulation cannot roufe the inaétive mind, nor 
can it induce any difpofition to morals, which was not im- 
planted fd nature ; neither can it calm the agitated mind, or 
guide it from one tie ame to another. Nor is mufic an 
imitative art, more than cookery. T’o the perception of the 
ear, enharmonic and chromatic are the fame, and their mix 
tures are the fame, their differences being only known ta 
profeflors, : 

Cuar. 
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‘ Cuap. ‘II. 


Whether mufic, per fe, ts proper for divine worfhip? 

4. The gods do not demand the honour which we beftow : 
nature impels our mind to beftow it on them: hence the dif- 
ferent ceremonies in different countries arofe. Mufic, how- 
ever, was never ordered by them: it is not mufic which is 
ferviceable in worfhip, but rather public prayers: it is not 
known by tradition, that mufic was much employed by the 
ancients, and never, but by particular Greeks on particular 
occafions. In modern times it has become a trade, and is 
admitted as an effential part of religious ceremonies, and at 
the games, which was not the cafe in old times. 

5. Even if we allow that the gods inftituted {peCtacles and 
fhows in honour of themfelves ; yet it does not follow that 
they ordained the addition of mutic. 


Cuap. III. 


Whether mufic contributes to render more effective encomiaftic 
and hymeneal poems, epithalamia, and threnodes. 

6. Mufic gives no additional power to encomiatftic poems : 
and at marriages 1s introduced merely as cocks add fauce, 
without increafing the real and genuine good of nuptials. 
The effe@ on chefs occafions is produced by the poems, not 
by the mufic ; the paffion of love is not affifted by the union 
of the two; nor can they really procure any alleviation to 
affiG@tion when epicedia are performed. 


Cuap. IV. 


On mufic at the games. 

The mufic of the games is not univerfally commended ; 
nor does it produce any univerfal benefit. The opinion of 
low and ignorant people I do not regard. 

7. In the games the fkill and art may pleafe; but we 
fhould not nufs it if the dance were removed from the 
drama; as it tends not to honefty nor honcur; and as to 
the female dancers, no greater incitement to intemperance 
and licentioufnefs can be imagined. 


Cuap. V. 


Whether mufic has in its nature any power of moving? 

8. Whether the influence which the folemn mufic has at 
the Dionyfiaca be, like the games, of divine original ? The 
fubjeét needs not difcuffion. 

g- It is faid, that as fire has in it a burning quality, fo 
mufic has in it fomething that excites to ation. Hence, 
obferyes the abfurd definer, the rowers in veffels, and 
the reapers and the vine-dreflers, worked to the found of 
mufic. While the fong is finging, however, the workmen 
reft. Should, then, according to the fable of Orpheus, 
fhould a mufician ftand by, and play, when a houfe is 
building ? 

10. He (that is Diogenes, the author of the treatife 
which Philodemus an{fwers) afferts alfo, that not merely the 
mind, but even the body, is influenced by mufic ; and that 

- artificers are rendered more fkilful by it; and that mufic 
had greater power over the mind than argumentative fenti- 
ments.—In modern times mufic is much neglected: poetry 
is {till cherifhed and brought forward. 

11, Mufic was never reckoned univerfally neceflary as a 

-ftudy or purfuit ; nor was Themiftocles acquainted with it. 

12. Mufic after entertainments, when the voice and the 
mind are difordered by wine, cannot ftir up the hearers to 
enter into regular converfation. Nor is it of real -uti- 
lity in the education of children; as it is difputed what 
virtue takes its form in the mind according to the fpecies of 
mudic, : 

Vou. XXVIT. 


Cuap. VII. 


Whether mufic contributes to love? 
13. Mufic contributes nothing to the paffion of love. 


Cuap. VIII. 
What does mufic add to feafts? 


14. The words of fongs, and not the mufic, may ani- 
mate and purify the minds of gueits. 


Cuapr. 1X. 


Whether mufic has any tendency to conciliate friendfbip ? 
(The anfwer to this queftion could not be recovered. ] 


Cuap. X. 


Wheat is to be thought of the childifh flories of Thales and 
Terpander? . 

18. The invitation of Thales to the Lacedemonians, in 
order to fettle a difpute, as ordered by the Pythian oracle, 
examined. 

19- The calm produced was not by mufic, but by his 
admonitions, which might be fung. 


Cuap. XI. 


; Whether mufic ought to be recommended as contributing to re- 
igion. 

20. What has been written about mufic, as contributing 
to divine worfhip, may be applied to various arts: the 
cook, the chaplet-weaver, the perfumer, the baker, the 
farmer, the painter, the archite&, and ftatuary, may be 
fuppofed to ferve the fame caufe with equal propriety. 

21. The mufic adds little to the power of poetry, in cele- 
brating the honour of the gods. Diogenes perfuaded him- 
felf, that the gods are delighted, fome with one fong, and 
fome with another, and that there are peculiar fongs fuit- 
able to each of the divinities. 


Cuap. XII. 


Whether mufic JSoarpens the intelle&s, and has any relation to 
other Jciences 2 

22, 23. It is aflerted, that mufic does not fharpen the 
mental faculties ; and that it has only a flight relation to 
grammar. The affertion of and his ilies about 
the conneétion of mufic with philofophy, is declared falfe. 


Cuap. XIII. 


Whether mufic difpofes the mind to virtue? 

24, 25. When Diogenes afferts that mufic approaches 
nearly to true philofophy, is moft ferviceable in all the du-- 
ties of life, and adds to every virtue; he trifles;. as I have 
fhewn in the third book of my Hypomaemata, or Com- 
mentaria. [t is ridiculous to fuppofe, that any inarticulate 
founds can difpofe the mind to a fpeculative difpofition, 
with refpect to ufeful fubjeéts.—If Plato had faid that 
mufic was of advantage to juftice, he would probably have 
affigned reafons for the affertion; but he only obferves that 
juitice bears an analogy to mufic ; and afferts not that a mu- 
fictan is a juft man, nor that a juft man is a mufician. 

26. No man ever itudied mufic in order to facilitate his 
road to the acquifition of virtues. When the poet and mu- 
fician unite in the fame perfon, the hearer’s mind derives ad- 
vantage from the fentiments, not from the rhythm of the 
verfes, or the mufic to which they are fung, 


Cuapr. XIV. 


What is to be underflood by the name of mufic? 
It -has been faid that we have uncultivated minds, when 
Uv we 


Pin 


we fuppofe that philofophers and thinking muficians ima 
gine, that fongs and rhythm, without fignificant words, im- 
pel to virtue, while mankind believe that language, aided 
by melody and rhythm, produce this effe&t. So Plato af- 
ferts: we contend not therefore with the ignorant, but with 
philofophers ; moreover, we are furprifed at the name of mu- 
Jician being given to an inftrumental performer ; and we are 
not willing to rank Pindar, Simonides, and al! the lyric 
poets in the number of muficians. j 

[In this chapter Philodemus feems to write againft fome 
ef his contemporaries, as well as Diogenes, Pindar and Si- 
monides, who were muficians as far as they exhilarated the 
hearts of men; and poets, as far as their verfes inftructed 
mankind. This is an important chapter, but in a miferable 


flate. J 
Cuap. XV. 


Whether mufic correfponds with the celeflial bodies ? 

[ This chapter is fo mutilated, that little of it can be un- 
derftood. Philodemus, however, appears to ridicule the 
notion of Pythagoras, concerning the mufic of the {pheres, 
which was heard only by the gods, and inaudible to mortal 
ears. ] 


Cuap. XVI. 


Whether mufic can change the affe@ions of the mind? 

31. [Philodemus contradiéts what appears to have been 
advanced by Diogenes, concerning the power of mufic to 
lead the heart from vice to virtue. He feems to fay, that 
this can be effeéted only by arguments; and that if fuch 
effects are produced on the itage, it is by the words, nat 
the mufic ; for harangues, without mufic, have achieved this; 
and if mere founds could effeét this change by the ears, that 
which pleafed the {mell or tafte, might do the fame by means 
of the rofe, and the palate. J 


Cuar. XVII. 


Whether. mufic is of any real utility? ; 

They are deceived who have afferted, that the art is of 
real utility to mankind in general. Thofe arts which be- 
nefit life, fuch as agriculture, weaving, architecture, are 
truly ufeful; which éannot be faid of what merely delights. 
It does net appear that mufic correéts the failings of her 
own fons; nor would Damon have made fuch an aflertion 
before the true court of the Areopagites, as he did before 
n fictitious one. The power of giving pleafure muft not be 
confounded with utility ; or elfe philofophy would perchance 
be regarded as inferior to mufic and many other arts. 


Cuap. XVIII. 


Whether the gods invented mufic? 

The gods did not invent mufic, but man, by his reafoning 
powers, taught himfelf finging. The powers of reafoning 
may invent and teach what is bad, as well as what is good. 
At any rate, mufic did not proceed from the gods more than 
any other art, nor does their worfhip demand its aid. Its 
exhibitions are not to be preferred in inftru¢ting mankind. 

Cuapr. XIX. 

For what purpofe is: mufic u taught? 

The watehior’ ot = cach this art, in order to 
augment their own confequence, though they are generally 
of low birth and poor. 

[This laft chapter is terribly mutilated, and difficult, if 
not impoffible, ‘to ‘be anderftood. } 3 

‘Riches and ‘fame-are derived ‘from other profeflions ; and 


Puls 


public affairs are rather objeéts of ftudy and attention thar 
mufic. 2 

[ Philodemus feems to have written this treatife, in order 
to counteraét any ill effeéts which might arife from the en- 
thufialtic exaggerations of the virtues and powers of mufie, 
in the eflay publifhed by the Stoic Diogenes. ] 


PHILODOTUS, in Zoology. See Manis. 


PHILOE, or Putx4, in Geography, an enchanting ifland 
ot Egypt, on the Nile, in the vicinity of Affouan or Syene, 
of which, and alfo of its monuments, and of the cataraéts 
in its neighbourhood, we have beautiful drawings in the 
fecond volume of Denen’s Travels. ‘This ifland is about 
half a league round, and was formerly inhabited in common 
by the Ethiopians and Egyptians. . When Denon vifited it, 
there were no inhabitants on the fhore ; on the approach of 
the French they had quitted it, and had retired to a fecond 
anddlarger ifland. At the ifland of Philde, the Nile makes 
a bend, as if, fays Denon, to come and vifit this enchanting 
ifland, where the monuments are only feparated by tufts of 
palm trees or rocks, that appear to be left merely to contrait 
the forms of nature with the magnificence of art, and to 
colle& in one rich fpot every thing that is moft beautiful 
and impreflive. As the Nile ceafes 2 to be navigable en 
account of the cataracts, all the merchandife of the Ethio- 
pian trade, which is landed at Philoe, mutt be tranfported 
by land to Syene, to be there re-embarked. Beyond Phil6e 
the river is quite open and navigable. After Philde had been 
attacked by the French, the whole population carried off, 
and the ifland left a perfect defert, Denon returned, and 
itruck with the fumptuous appearance of its edifices, he 
concluded that it was to produce a fimilar effe€& upon 
ftrangers entering their territory, that the Egyptians had 
collected upon their frontier fuch a fplendid collection of 
monuments. Philoe was the entrepdt of a commerce of 


barter between Ethiopia and Egypt; and wifhing to give 


the Ethiopians a high idea of their refources and magni- 
ficence, the Egyptians had raifed fo many fumptuous ps 
on the confines and natural frontier of their empire, Syene 
and the cataraéts. The rnins in this ifland confit of a {mall 
fanctuary, formed by a portico of four columns, with very 
elegant capitals, to which had been added at a later period 
agother portico, which was without doubt attached to the 
circumyallation of the temple. ‘The moft ancient part was 
more ornamented than the reft; the ufe made of it in the 
rites of the Catholic religion has impaired the original cha- 
rater, by adding fquare arched door-ways. In the fanc- 
tuary, clofe to the figures of Ifis and Ofiris, may {till be 
feen the miraculous impreffion, as Denon calls it, of the feet 
of St. Anthony, or St. Paul the hermit. Within the fpace 
of 600 yards, there are feven or eight monuments, which, 
upon examination, appeared to have been conftruéted at dif- 
ferent periods, by feveral nations, and to have belon to 
different forms of religious worfhip. The union of thefe 
various edifices, each of them in itfelf regular, and crowded 
together in this narrow fpot, formed an irre group of 
molt picturefque and magnificent objeéts. Denon could 
here diftinguifh eight fantuaries or fepanate temples, of 
different dimenfions, and built at different times; the limits 
of each |had been re{pected in the conftruétion of the fuc- 
ceeding ones, and thus the regularity of the whole had been 
impaired. ? 
Befides the vait enclofure, particularly defcribed by 
Denon, in which numerous temples page 
ed ‘together ‘by dwellings for the priefts, there were 
eloahler ingle apart ; et {maller of which was fin- 
gularly beautiful, in perfe& prefervation, and fo {mall that 
1 it 


: 
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#t almoft excited the defire of carrying it away. Within ‘it 
were fome remains of a domeftic fcene, which feemed to be 
that of Jofeph and Mary, and fuggefted the fubje&t of the 
flight into Egypt, in a ftyle of the utmoft truth and intereft. 
Befides the Egyptian monuments, Greek arid Roman ruins 
are found at the S.E. end of the ifland, which feemed to be 
the remains of a {mall port, and a cuitom-houfe ; of which 
the wall of the facade is decorated with pilafters and arcades 
of the Doric order; fome ftanding fragments of columns 
fhew an open gallery, or a kind of portico in front; between 
thefe ruins and the Egyptian monuments, the fur-bafe of a 
Catholic church may be remarked, which is built of antique 
fragments, mixed with crofles and Greek ornaments of the 
later ages; for in thefe countries Catholicifm has been too 

oor to remove entirely her own worfhip from the pomp of 
idolatrous temples. After having eftablifhed her faints in 
the face of the Egyptian deities, fhe has often painted a 
St. John, or St. Paul, by the fide of the goddefs His, and 
difguifed Ofiris into St. Athanatius; or dilapidating the 
Heathen temples, fhe has ufed the ready made materials 
in conftruéting her own edifices of religious worfhip. 

PHILOLAUS, formed of Phas and A\mOcy people, in My- 
thology, a denomination under which Efculapius was ho- 
noured in a temple at Afopus, in Laconia. 

PHILOLAUs, in Biography, a Pythagorean philofopher, 
who flourifhed about 375 years B.C. was a native of Cro- 
tona. He was a difciple of Archytas, and a contemporary 
with Plato. He was the perfon by whofe means it is fup- 
pofed the Pythagorean doétrine was firft divulged, for it 
was from him that Plato purchafed the written records of 
that fyftem. Philolaus fell a facrifice to political jealoufy, 
for aiming, or for being fufpeéted of aiming, at the pofleflion 
of defpotic power in the government of his country. Phi- 
lolaus referred every thing that exifts to mathematical prin- 
ciples. He taught that reafon, improved by mathematical 
learning, is alone capable of judging concerning the nature 
of things; that the whole world confifts of infinite and 
finite; that number fubfifts by itfelf, and is the chain which 
-by its power fuftains the eternal frame of things; that the 
monad. is not the fole principle of all things, but that the 
binary is neceffary to furnifh materials from which all fub- 
fequent numbers may be produced; that the world is one 
whole, which has a fiery centre, about which the celeftial 
{pheres revolve ; that all things are preferved in harmony 
by the law of neceflity, and that the world is liable to de- 
ftru€tion both by fire and water; hence, and from other 
tenets, held by this philofopher, he is fuppofed to have be- 
lieved in two independent principles in nature, God and 
matter, and that it was from this fame fource that Plato de- 
rived his doctrine upon the fubje&. It has been faid, but 
without fufficient authority, that to Philolaus fhould be 
afcribed the invention of that true fyftem of the world, 
which Copernicus afterwards revived. Enfield’s Hiit. Phil. 

Philolaus taxght the divifion of the tone in mufic, by 
which the diefis or lemma refulted on one fide, and on 
the other the apotome of near a quarter of a tone; the apo- 
tome is the refidue of a tone major, after the fciflon of the 
Jeimma. 

He called the number 8 geometric harmony, as compre- 
hending all the ratios of {imple concords ; for the 6th minor 
being five_to eight, has only 8 for its greateft term, or 
rather as it contains the greateft fyitem of three octaves, the 
ancients did not enumerate the minor. 

PHILOLOGY, Dircroyizy formed from @ito-, and Ayo, 
tower of difcourfe; a {cience, or rather aflemblage of feveral 
fciences, confifting of grammar, rhetoric, poetry, antiqui- 
ties, hiftory, and criticifm ; which fee refpectively. 


PHI 


Philology is a kind of «univerfal literature, converfamt 
about all the fciences, &c. their rife, progrefs, authors whe 
have cultivated them, &c. 

Philology makes what ithe French call the elles lettres, 
which fee. In the univerfities it is alfo called Aumanities, or 
Aumaniores litere. 

Anciently, philology was only a partcof grammar. 

Eratofthenes, library-keeper at Alexandria, was the firft 
who bore the fplendid title of Philologus, according -to 
Suetonius; or that of critic, according ‘to Clemens Alex- 
andrinus. He lived under Ptolemy Philadelphus, and died 
in the 146th Olympiad. 

PHILOMATHES, Q:rou<4nz, formed from Giios, lover, 
and paweve, I learn, a lover of learning or fcience. 

PHILOMELA, in Ornithology. See Centura flaveola. 

PHILOMELIUM, in Ancient Geography, a town of 
Afia, in the Greater Phrygia. Ptolemy and Strabo. 

PHILONIUM, in Pharmacy, an opiate, or electuary, 
of which there are two kinds, the Roman, and the Perfian. 

The Roman, called alfo the great philonium, took its 
name from the phyfician Philo, who invented it. It con- 
filts of the feeds of henbane, pepper, opium, and other in- 
gredients. It is ufed to promote fleep, and againft colds, 
colics, &c. 

The Perfian philonium confifts of feveral ingredients, 
among which are opium, terra ‘figillata, lapis hematites, 
caftor, and faffron. Itis ufed to flop hemorrhages, dy- 
fenteries, &c. 

Puitonium Londinenfe, the name by which the medicine 
commonly called philonium Romanum has been formerly 
called in the London Difpenfatory. The compofition 1s 
alfo much altered, as well as the name, and was ordered 
to be made thus: take white pepper, ginger, caraway-feeds, 
of each two ounces, opium fix drams, fyrup of diacodium 
boiled to the confiftence of honey, three times the weight 
of all the reft. The opium is to be diflolved in a little 
wine, and then mixed with the fyrup; after which the 
powders are to be ftirred in, and the whole made into an 
eleGtuary. 

PHILOPATOR, Ciromclue, formed from Csrory lover, 
and warré, father, in Antiquity, a title or furname, aflumed 
by feveral of the kings of Egypt and Syria, importing, 
lover of one’s father. 

Ptolemy Philopator fucceeded Ptolemy Euergetes ; and 
had for his fucceflor Ptolemy Philometer. | The Syrians had 
their Seleucus Philopator, Antiochus Philopator, &c. 

PHILOPGEMEN, in Biography, the lait great com- 
mander among the Greeks, was born at Megalopolis, in 
Arcadia, about the year 253 B.C. Having loft his father 
at an early age, he was carefully educated by Caffander, a 
noble Mantinean, and he received ‘the inftructions of two 
academic philofophers, who inftilled into his mind high prin- 
ciples of honour and patriotifm. He had from a very early 
period a paflion for military fame, and all the exerciles ot 
his youth were directed to the acquifition of martial habits. 
When of an age to bear arms, he joined thofe of his townf- 
men, who employed themfelves in incurfions upon the Laco- 
nian territory, in which expeditions he was the firft to march 
out, and the laft to return. The intervals of war he {pent 
in hunting, and in the cultivation of his own eftate. It was 
when he was about the age of thirty Cleomenes, king ot 
Sparta, furprifed Megalopolis by night ; Philopamen ex- 
erted himfelf with the utmoft valour to drive him out again, 
and when he was unable to effeét this, at the hazard of his 
life he covered the retreat of the inhabitants to Meflene. 
After this he fignalized himfelf in many great actions, en- 
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gaged as volunteer in an inteftine. war raging mM Crete, and 
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or his return he was appointed by the Achzans to the com- 
mand of the cavalry. By his zeal and aétrvity he corrected 
many abufes which had gained ground in that body, and 
rendered it famous throughout Greece for fuperior courage 
and difcipline. Inthe ‘year 210, he was raifed to the ttation 
of pretor or commander-in-chief of the Achwan league. 
After fpending fome months in improving the military 
fyftem of the Achzans, with refpect to their tactics and 
armour, he at length led them againft Machanidas, tyrant 
of Sparta, who was marching with a powerful army to in- 
vade Achaia. He met the enemy at Mantinea, an engage- 
ment enfued, and Philopemen gained a complete victory. 
This noble exploit was commemorated by the Achzans, by 
a brazen ftatue placed in the temple of Delphi, reprefent- 
ing him in the attitude in which he ran his {pear into the 
body of the tyrant. Nabis, the fucceffor of Machanidas, 
defeated Philopcemen at fea, but he recovered this lofs in 
an aétion on land, took Sparta, razed its walls, and abo- 
lifhed the laws of Lycurgus. The Meffenians having revolted, 
Philopcemen marched againft them, but was taken prifoner 
by falling from his horfe. He was conveyed to Meffene, 
where the people, after the firft triumph on their fuccefs, 
were filled with compaffion, at the fight of one whom they 
had long confidered as a hero and benefactor, reduced to 
that wretched condition. He was inhumanly thruft into a 
fubterranean dungeon, and on the next day an aflembly was 
convened to determine his fate. "The people were inclined 
to favour him, but the fenate prevailed and carried a decree 
to put him to death. An executioner was accordingly fent 
to his prifon with a cup of poifon. As foon as the hero 
beheld him, he raifed himfelf with difficulty from the ground, 
and enquired whether Lycortas and his companions had 
efcaped ; and being aflured that they were all fafe, he re- 
plied, “then we are not entirely unfortunate,’’ and calmly 
drank the poifon, which foon proved mortal. He died at 
the age of 70, in the year 183 B.C. His fate, which he 
fo little deferved, excited the grief and refentment of the 
whole Achzan league, and numbers flocked to join a force 
led by Lycortas to revenge his death. The Meffenian 
people opened their gates without refiftance, and put into 
his hands the authors of the deed, who. were referved as 
facrifices to his manes. The afhes of the noble commander 
were carried in great pomp to Megalopolis, where funeral 
honours of every kind were paid to his memory. Mort of 
the cities of Greece alfo ere&ted his ftatue, with infcriptions 
recording his great a€tions. Several years after his death, 
when Corinth was deitroyed by the conful Mummius, a 
Roman moved for the fubyerfion of all his ftatues and monu- 
ments, as thofe of an implacable enemy of Rome. Poly- 
bius, however, in an eloquent harangue defended his me- 
mory, and the conful would not permit fuch a pofthumous 
infult to a truly great man. Plutarch. Univ. Hitt. 

PHILOPOLIS, in Geography, a fettlement of America, 
in Luzerne county, Pennfylvania, 12 or 14 miles W. of 
mount Ararat, and at the head of the weftern branch of 
Tunkhanock creek, about 45 miles S.E. of Athens, or 
Tioga point. N. lat. 41° 40’. W. long. 75° 33/. 

PHILOSEBASTUS, LirorGasory i.e. a friend of Au- 
guflus, was a title aflumed by feveral princes and cities, as a 
public teftimony of their attachment to any emperor. This 
title is found on the marbles of Cyzicum and in other in- 
{criptions. 

PHILOSOPHER, @irccoce-, a perfon well verfed in 
philofophy ; or who makes profeflion of, or applies himfelf 
to, the ftudy of nature and morality. ; 

When a race of felf-created preceptors arofe in Greece, 
who affumed the name of “ fophifts,” or wife men, their 
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arrogant pretenfions gave great offence to fuch as were ea- 
pable of diftinguifhing between real and counterfeit’ wif- 
dom, and led them to adopt an appellation more fuitable ~ 
to the character of men, who modeftly profeffed themfelves 
to be in the pur/uit, rather than in the poffeffion of truth 
and wifdom, viz. that of philofophers. Cicero afcribes 
the invention of this term to Pythagoras, and gives the 
following account of the manner in which it was intro- 
duced. Every one knows, that among the Greeks there 
were feven eminent men, who have fince been univerfally 
denominated the “ feven wife men” of Greece: that, at a 
ftill earlier period, Lycurgus, and, even in the heroic ages, 
Ulyffes and Neftor, were called wife men; and, in fhort, 
that this appellation has, from the moft ancient times, been 
given to thofe who have devoted themfelves to the con- 
templation of nature. This title continued in ufe till the 
time of Pythagoras. It happened, while this great man 
was at Phlius, that Leon, the chief the Phliufians, was 
exceedingly charmed with the ingenuity and eloquence with 
which he difcourfed upon various topics, and afked him, in 
what art he principally excelled ; to which Pythagoras re- 
plied, that he did not profefs himfelf matter of any art, but 
that he was a ‘ philofopher.’”? Leon, ftruck with the 
novelty of the term, afked Pythagoras, who were philo- 
fophers, and in what they differed from’ other men. Py- 
thagoras replied, that, as in the public games, while fome 
are contending for glory, and others are buying and fellin 
in purfuit of gain, there is always a third clafs of perfons, 
who attend merely as f{peétators ; fo, in human life, amidit 
the various chara¢ters of men, there is a fele& number of 
thofe, who, defpifing all other purfuits, affiduoufly appl 
themfelyes to the itudy of nature, and the fearch after wif- 
dom: thefe, added Pythagoras, are the perfons whom I 
call philofophers. Cicero Tufcul. Difp. 1. v. c. 3, 

This appellation, thus affumed merely through modeity, 
to intimate that even they who have made the greateft ad- 
vances in knowledge, are rather to be confidered as “ lovers 
of wifdom,”’ than as “‘ wife men,”’ foon loft its original mean- 
ing, and was borne with as much haughtinefs and vanity, 
as if it had implied an exclufive right to the poffeffion of 
wifdom. ‘ Some there are,” fees Quintilian (Proem, 
Inft.) “who, defpifing the occupation of an orator, have 
employed themfelves in prefcribing rules for the condu@ of 
life ; thefe have infolently affumed to themfelves the title of 
the /ole proffer: of wifdom.”” 

The feéts of philofophers are very numerous ; and their 
dogmata or tenets very contradictory. 

Helmont, and fome of the chemifts, denominate them- 
felves philofophers by fire. 

The alchemifts, and adepti, are frequently denominated 
the philofophers, by way of eminence. : 

HILOSOPHER’S Stone, the greateft obje&t of alchemy, is 
a long-fought-for preparation, which, when found, is to 
tranfmute or exalt impurer metals, as tin, lead, and copper, 
into gold and filver. wt 

Some of the Greek writers in the fourth and fifth \cen- 
turies, fpeak of an art, as being then known, of tranfmuting 
the bafer metals into gold; and towards the end of the 
thirteenth century, when the learning of the eaft had been 
brought hither by the Arabians, the fame pretenfions be- 
gan to fpread through Europe. It is fuppofed that this — 
art, called alshemy, was of Egyptian origin: and that when 
the ancient Greek philofophers travelled into Egypt, they 
brought back fome of the allegoric language of this E 
tian art, ill underitood, which afterwards paffed into der 
mythology. Alchemy was the earlieft branch of chemiftry, 
confidered as a philofophical {cience : in the other parts of 
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chemical knowledge, faéts preceded reafoning or fpe- 
culation; but alchemy was originally fpeculative. See 
'TRANSMUTATION. 

The alchemifts fuppofed the general principles of metals 
to be chiefly two fubftances, which they called mercury 
and fulphur; they apprehended alfo, that the pure, mer- 
curial, fulphureous, or other principles of which they ima- 
gined gold to be compofed, were contained, feparately, in 
other bodies: and thefe principles, therefore, they endea- 
voured to collect, and to concoct and incorporate by long 
digeftions ; and by thus conjoining the principles of gold, 
if they could be fo procured and conjoined, it might be ex- 
pected that gold would be produced. But the alchemitts 
pretend to a product of a higher order, called the elixir, 
the medicine for metals, the tin¢ture, the philofopher’s 
ftone ; which, by being projected on a large quantity of 
any of the inferior metals in fufion, fhould change them 
into fine gold: which being laid on a plate of filver, cop- 
per, or iron, and moderately heated, fhould fink into the 
metal, and change into gold all the parts to which it was 
applied : which, on being properly heated with pure gold, 
fhould change the gold into a fubitance of the fame nature 
and virtue with itfelf, fo as thus to be fufceptible of per- 
petual multiplication ; and which, by continued coétion, 
fhould have its power more and more exalted, fo as to be 
able to tranfmute greater and greater quantities of the 
inferior metals, according to its different degrees of per- 
fection. 

There are three ways by which the alchemifts have at- 
tempted to arrive at the making of gold: the firft by fe- 
paration ; for it is affirmed, that every metal yet known 
~ contains fome quantity of gold: only, in moft, the quan- 
tity is fo little, that it will not defray the expence of get- 
ting it out. 

The fecond is by maturation; for the alchemifts hold 
mercury to be the bafis and matter of all metals; that quick- 
filver purged from all heterogeneous bodies would be much 
heavier, denfer, and fimpler, than the native quickfilver ; 
_ and that by fubtilizing, purifying, and digefting it with 
much labour, and long operations, it may be converted into 
pure gold. 

This method of maturation 1s only for mercury: the 
other metals it is inefletual for, on two accounts: 1. Be- 
caufe their matter is not pure mercury, but has other he- 
terogeneous bodies adhering to it: And, 2. Becaufe the di- 

eftion, by which mercury is turned into gold, would not 
Fig in other metals, in regard thefe had not been long 
enough in the mines. 

Weight is the individual and inimitable charaéter of 
gold, &c. Now mercury, they fay, has ever fome impuri- 
ties in it ; and thofe impurities are lighter than mercury. 
‘Could thofe be purged quite out, as it does not appear to 
them impoffible but they might, mercury would be as 
heavy as gold: and what is as heavy as gold is gold, or 
at leaft might very eafily be made gold. See Fixing of 
MeEnrcury. 

The third method is, that of tranfmuting, or of turning 
all metals readily into pure gold, by melting them in the 
fire, and cafting a little quantity of a certain preparation 
into the fufed matter, upon which the feces immediately 
retire, are volatilized and burnt, and fo carried off ; and the 
reft of the mafs is turned into pure gold. That which 
works this change in the metals is called the philofopher’s 
ftone. See TRANSMUTATION. 

Whether this third method be poffible or not, is very hard 
to fay. We have fo mamy teftimonies of it from perfons, 
who on all other occafions {peak truth, that it is fomewhat 
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hard to fay they are guilty of falfehood, even when they 
fay, that they have been mafters of the fecret. All re- 
quired is, they fay, to do that by art, which nature does 
in many years and ages. For that as lead and gold do 
but differ little in weight, therefore there is not much in 
lead befide mercury and gold. Now, if I had any body 
which would fo agitate all the parts of lead, as to burn 
all that is not mercury therein ; and had alfo fome fulphur 
to fix the mercury ; would not the mafs remaining be con- 
verted into gold? There is nothing in nature fo heavy as 
lead, gold and mercury alone excepted. It is evident, 
therefore, there is fomething in lead that comes very near 
to gold. But in lead there is alfo fome heterogeneous mat- 
ter different both from mercury and gold. If now nine- 
teen ounces of lead be diffolved by the fire, and eight 
ounces be thus deitroyed, they argue that we fhall haye 
the reft good gold; the ratio of lead to gold being as 
eleven to nineteen. If then the philofopher’s ftone can 
purify the mercurial matter in Jead, fo as that nothing 
fhall remain but the pure mercurial body, and you can fix 
and coagulate this, by means of fulphur, out of nineteer 
ounces of lead you will have eleven of gold. Or, if you 
reduce the lead from eighteen to fourteen, you will then 
have converted it into mercury ; and if you farther purif 
this mercury to its proper ftandard, you will have gold; 
provided you have but a fulphur with which to fix and 
coagulate it. Such is the foundation of the opinion of 
the philofopher’s ftone ; which the alchemifts contend to 
be a moft fubtile, fixed, concentrated fire, which, as foon 
as it melts with any metal, does, by a magnetic-virtue, 
immediately unite itfelf to the mercurial body of the metal, 
volatilizes and cleanfes off all that is impure therein, and 
leaves nothing but a mafs of pure gold. Many frauds and 
artifices have undoubtedly been praétifed in this opera- 
tion; and there might be political reafons why princes and 
others fhould encourage thofe who pretended a power ot 
furnifhing this inexhauftible fource of wealth: but it would 
be wrong to cenfure as impottors, all thofe who have de- 
clared themfelves convinced, from their own experiments, 
of the tranfmutability of bafe metals into gold. However, 
there are itrong reafons to believe that the authors have 
been deceived themfelves by fallacious appearances. Mr. 
Boyle gives an account of a procefs, by which he imagines 
part ar the fubftance of gold to have been tranfmuted into 
filver. (See MensrruuM Peracutum.) He alfo relates a 
very extraordinary experiment, under the title of the de- 
gradation of gold by an anti-elixir, which was publifhed in 
his own life-time, and fince reprinted in 1739. Hence many 
have been led to conclude in favour of the alchemical doc- 
trine of the tranfmutability of metals. See an account of 
this experiment, with remarks upon it, by Dr. Lewis, in his 
Commerce of Arts, fect. xii. p. 297, &e. 

King Henry VI. granted letters patent to certain per- 
fons, who undertook to find out the philofopher’s ftone, and 
to change other metals into gold, &c. to be free from the 
penalty of the ftat. 5 Hen. IV. made againit the attempts 
of chemiits of this nature. Pat. 34 Hen. VI. 3 Init. 74. 
See ALCHEMY. 

PuiLosopHeEr’s Tree, a chemical preparation, called alfo 
Arbor Dianz, Diana’s 'Tree. 

PHILOSOPHICAL, fomething that relates to phi- 
lofophy. 

PuivosopuicaL Ather. See ETHER. 

PuitosopuicaL Chemifiry. See CiemistrY. 

Puitosopnicar Criticifm. Sbe Criticism. 


Puitosornican Egg, among the Chemifts, is a hinge 
ody, 
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body, or bubble, of the fhape of an egg, with along neck or 
ftem ; ufed in digeftions, 

PuirosornicAL Month. See Mexstruum and Montu. 

PurvosopuicaL Sin. See Sin. 

PurLosopuicar Tranfadions. See TRANSACTIONS. 

PHILOSOPHIZING, the act of confidering fome ob- 
ject of our knowledge, examining its properties, and the 
phenomena it exhibits, and enquiring into their caufes or 
effects, and the laws thereof; the whole conduéted accord- 
ing to the nature and reafon of things, and direéted to the 
improvement of knowledge. 

PuivosopnizinG, Rules of, Regule Philofophandi, as efa- 
blifhed by fir Ifaac Newton, are, 1. That uo more caufes of 
a natural effeét be admitted than are true, and fuffice to 
account for the phenomena thereof. 

. This agrees with the fentiments of moft philofophers, who 

hold that nature does nothing in vain; and that it were 
vain to do that by many things, which might be done 
by fewer. 

2. Natural effeéts, therefore, of the fame kind, proceed 
from the fame caufes. Thus, e.gr. the caufe of refpira- 
tion is one and the fame in man and brute ; the caufe of the 
defeent of a ttone, the fame in Europe as in America; the 
caufe of light the fame in culinary fire, as in the fun ; 
and the caufe of reflexion the fame in the planets as’ the 
earth. 

3. Thofe qualities of bodies which are not capable of being 
heightened, and remitted, and which are found in all bodies, 
where experiments can be made, muft be looked on as uni- 
verfal qualities of all bodies. 

Thus the extenfion of body is only perceived by our fenfes, 
nor is it perceiveable in all bodies ; but fince it is found in 
all that we have perception of, it may be affirmed of all. 
So we find, that feveral bodies are hard ; and argue that the 
hardnefs of the whole only arifes from the hardnefs of the 
parts: whence we infer, that the particles, not only of 
thofe bodies which are fenfible, but of all others, are like- 
wife hard. Latftly, if all the bodies about the earth gravi- 
tate towards the earth, and this according to the quantity of 
matter in each; and if the moon grayitates towards the 
earth alfo according to its quantity of matter ; and the fea 
again gravitates towards the moon ; and all the planets and 
comets gravitate towards each other: it may be affirmed 
univerfally, that all bodies in the creation gravitate towards 
each other. This rule is the foundation of all natural phi- 
lofophy. 

PHILOSOPHY, irccotiz, the knowledge or ftudy 
of nature and morality, founded on reafon and experience. 

Philofophy owes its name to the modefty of Pythagoras, 
who refufed the title cogor, wife, given to his predeceflors, 
Thales, Pherecydes, &c. as too affurnisig ; and contented 
himfelf with the fimple appellation of gsrocogos, quafi Piros 
ras coline, a friend or lover of wifdom. 

Chauvin rather derives the name from iti, defire, or 
ftudy, and coda, q: d. fludium fapientie ; and fays that Py- 
thagoras, conceiving that the application of the human mind 
ought rather to be called fudy than /cence, fet afide the ap- 
pellation w/e, and in lieu of it took that of philofopher. (See 
the article Puitosorner.) Which title, St. Auguttine ob- 
ferves, took fo well with other authors, that whoever ex- 
celled in any thing relating to wifdom or knowledge had 
afterwards no other appellation. Accordingly Socrates, 
Plato, &c. ever refrained from the fwelling title of fophos. 

By philofophy we mean the knowledge of the reafons of 
things, in oppofition to hiltory, which is the bare knowledge 
of facts: or to mathematics, which is the knowledge of the 
Quantity of things’or their méafures. 
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Thefe three kinds of knowledge ought to be joined as much 
as poffible. Hiftory furnifhes matter, principles, and prac- 
tical examinations, and mathematics complete the evidence. 
Philofophy being the knowledge of the reafons of things, 
all arts muft have their peculiar philofophy, which conftitutes 
their theory : not only law and phyfic, but the loweft and 
moft abjeét arts are not dettitute of their reafons, which 
might ufefully employ the time of the ftudious: and the 
advantages refulting from this kind of employment has been 
amply manifefted in the difcoveries of modern times. 

One great obftacle to the progrefs of arts and fciences has 
been the neglect of praétice in fpeculative men, and the 
ignorance and contempt of theory in mere praétical men. 
What chimeras and abfurdities the negle& of experience 
and practice has produced, need not be mentioned ; the 
mifchiefs arifing from a neglected theory are not fo obvious : 
yet certainly it retards the progrefs of arts. All invention 
or improvement mutt be either cafual or rational, including 
analogy or inference from fimilar cafes, under the term ra- 
tional. Now, although the foundations of arts have often 
been owing to fome cafual difcovery, as gunpowder, or the 
loadftone, yet is this not to be truited to alone. Improve- 
ments do not always flow from this fource, but rather from 
the reflections of artifts; and, if theferefletions were ren- 
dered more diftinét, more communicable, and eafier to be 
retained, by the proper ufe of figns and other philofophical 
helps, great advantages might be expected : it being certain, 
that philofophical knowledge is more extenfive, and more 
fure in the application ; and, befides, gives a pleafure ta 
the mind not to be expected from that which is merely 
hiftorical. ‘ : 

It is to be obferved, that the bare intelligence and me- 
mory of philofophical ‘propotitions, without any ‘ability 
to demonitrate them, is not philofophy, but hittory only. 
However, where fuch propofitions are determinate and true, 
they may be ufefully applied in practice, even by thofe who 
are ignorant of their demonftrations. Of this we fee daily 
inftances in the rules of arithmetic, pra¢tical geometry, and 
navigation ; the reafons of which are often not underitood 
by thfe who praétife them with fuccefs. And this fuccefs 
in the application produces a conviétion of mind, ‘which is a 
kind of medium between philofophical, or f{cientifical, and 
hiftorical knowledge. 


The ingenious author of the Analyft has gone fo farasto 


fuggelt, that mathematicians have no other conviction of the 
truth of the dorine of fluxions. 

We have faid that philofophy is the knowledge of the 
reafons of things. It may be afked, what are ‘the reafons 
of things, or what is the explanation of phenomena or facts ? 
An ingenious author tells us, that the exp ication confilts onl 
in fhewing the conformity any particular phenomenon hath 
to the general laws of nature ; or, which is the fame thing, in 
difcovering the uniformity there is in the produétion of natu- 
ral effets. This he thinks evident to any one whoever fhall 
attend to the feveral inftances in which philofophers pretend - 
to account for appearances. By a diligent operation of the 
phenomena within our view, we a) difcover the general 
laws of nature, and from thence deduce, though not de- 
monttrate, other phenomena ; all producétions of this kind 
depending on a fuppofition that the Author of Nature 
always operates uniformly, and in a conttant obfervation of 
thofe rules we take for principles; which we catiniot evidently 
know. ow 

If we take a view of the feveral phenomena, and Os ha ‘ 
them together, we may obferve fome likenefs and con’ ity 
hetween them. For example, in: the falling of a ftone to ~ 
the ground, in the rifing of the fea towards the mison, Gn 
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cohefion and cryftallization, there is fomething alike, namely, 
an union or mutual approach of bodies: fo that any one of 
thefe, or the like phenomena, may not feem itrange or fur- 
prifing to a man who has nicely obferved and compared the 
effects of nature: for that only is thought fo which is un- 
common, or a thing by itfelf, and out of the ordinary courfe 
of our obfervation, That bodies fhouldtend towards the centre 
of the earth is not thought ftrange, becaufe it is what we 
perceive every moment of our lives; but that they fhould 
have a like gravitation towards the centre of the moon, may 
feem odd and unaccountable to moift men, becaufe it is dif- 
cerned only in the tides ; but a philofopher, whofe thoughts 
take in a larger compafs of nature, having obferved a cer- 
tain fimilitude of appearances, as well in the heavens as the 
earth, that argue innumerable bodies to have mutual ten- 
dency towards each other, which he denotes by the general 
name attraction, whatever can be reduced to that, he 
thinks juftly accounted for. Thus he explains the tides 
by the attraétion of the terraqueous globe towards the 
moon, which, to him, doth not appear odd or anomalous, 
but only a particular example of a general rule or law of 
nature. 

If, therefore, we confider the difference there is betwixt 
natural philofophers, and other men, with regard to their 
knowledge of the phenomena, we fhall find it confifts not in 
an exacter knowledge of the efficient caufe that produces 
them, for that can be no other than the will of a fpirit ; 
but only in a greater largenefs of comprehenfion, whereby 
analogies, ‘harmonies, and agreements are defcried in the 
works of nature, and the particular effects explained ; that 
is, reduced to general rules, which rules grounded on the 
analogy and uniformnefs obferved in the production of na- 
tural effects, are more agreeable, and fought after by the 
mind; for that they extend our profpeét beyond what is 
prefent, and near to us, and enable us to make probable 
conjeCtures, touching things that may have happened at very 
great diftances of time and place, as well as to predict things 
to come; which fort of endeavour towards omnifcience is 
much affeéted by the mind. Berkeley’s Princ. of Hum. 
Knowledge, fect. 104, 105. 

PuiLosopHy is a term ufed in various fignifications 
among ancient and modern writers. In its /axer fen/e, it 
fignifies the love of truth: thus Plato frequently calls it 
philalethia. 

In other places it fignifies the knowledge of many things ; 
thus Zeno calls philofophy, xerxanlic, comprehenfion, be- 
caufe comprehending all truth. Agreeable to which is 
Cicero’s definition of philofopher, that he is one who ftudies 
to know the natures and caufes of all things human and di- 
vine, and to attend to every good rule and method of life. 

Philofophy has been applied by many modern writers not 
only to all fpeculative fcience, but the term has been ufed fo 
as to comprehend {kill in municipal law, the knowledge of 
medicine, the art of criticifm, and the whole circle of polite 
literature. The term has been even transferred to theo- 
logy, fo that the Chriftian religion has been called facred 
philofophy ; and ecclefiaitical doftors and monks have been 
denominated philofophers. 

PHILOSOPHY, in a narrower fenfe, is frequently confined 
to fome one fcience, or branch of fcience: v. gr. to logic, 
as we find it in Plato and Ariitotle: to pltyfics, or the 
knowledge of nature ; in which fenfe it was chiefly ufed in 
the Ionic fchool: and to ethics, ar the rules of morality : 
thus it is Clemens of Alexandria relates that among the~ 
Greeks there are philofophers who hold difputes about 
virtue. 


A greeable to this lait application, Pythagoras defines phi- 


lofophy a meditation on death : by which, according to Plato 
and Clemsens, is meant an abftraétion ar retirement from the 
body: which Apuleius thus explains: a philofopher is te 
ftudy nothing fo much as to fet his foul at liberty from its 
correfpondence with the body : thus Cicero calls philofophy, 
ars vite, and Seneca, lex vite: and thus Plutarch. Con- 
ftancy, fidelity, and a found mind, are the real philofophy ; 
all the other parts of wifdom, tending any other way, are 
prettinefles and curiofities : and in this fenfe it was that phi- 
lofophy chiefly flourifhed in the fchools of Socrates, after- 
wards called the Academic chool, and among the Stoics. 

PuiLosopny, again, is frequently ufed by Pythagoras 
and Plato for methaphyfics, or the knowledge of God: 
which Plato calls the true philofophy, others the prima phi- 
lofophia ; and in re{pe&t of which, the Platonifts call all other 
philofophy, nodurnal, sdepwn QsroroQiee. 

Gale includes the feveral notions hitherto delivered, under 
this one general definition : philofophy is the knowledge 
of things natural, moral, fupernatural, and notional; ori- 
ginally granted by God to our firft parents, and tran{mitted 
to us for the honour of the Creator, and the good of the 
univerfe. i 

The definition of Epiéetus is alfo pretty comprehenfive : 
philofophy, he fays, confifts in three things ; the pra¢tice 
of precepts, the reafon of precepts, and the proof of pre- 
cepts. 

Brucker, in his “ Hiftory of Philofophy,’’ defines phi- 
lofophy to be.that love of wifdom, which incites to the pur- 
{uit of important and ufeful fcience. Philofophy difcovers 
and teaches thofe principles by means of which happinefs may 
be acquired, preferyed, and increafed: wifdom applies thefe 
principles to the benefit of individuals and of fociety. 
“ Knowledge which is applicable to no ufeful purpofe cannot 
deferve the name of wifdom.”’ 

‘* Qui ipfi fibi fapiens prodeffe nequit, nequicquam fapit.’” 

The fources of that knowledge of truth which leads to 
the poffeffion of happinefs are reafon and revelation. To 
inftruét men in thofe truths which God hath communicated 
to mankind by revelation is the province of theology ; which 
fee. To teach them fuch truths, conneéted with their hap- 
pinefs, as are capable of being difcovered by the powers of 
reafon, is the province of philofophy. Thefe two provinces 
are perfectly diftinét, and cught to be kept feparate, except 
where the one may occafionally ferve to caft light upon the 
other. The leading offices of philofophy, fays Brucker, 
may be eafily deduced from the general idea of its object. 
As the permanent enjoyment of real good is the end to beat- 
tained, it is the bufinefs of philofophy to inyeltigate the nature 
of good, and the means by which it may be acquired, and fo 
to form and improve the whole man, that he may arrive at the 
complete pofleffion of true felicity. The bufinefs of philofo- 
phy will therefore be to cultivate the underftanding, and direct 
its operations : to correct and meliorate the will and affec- 
tions, by difcovering thofe objects that are difcernible, com- 
paring their refpective claims, and fhewing how they may be 
rendered moft productive of happinefs; to enquire out the 
caufes of natural appearances, and hence arrive at the know- 
ledge of the Firft Caufe, under thofe charaéters and relations 
that are moft interefting to mankind; to conduct men to 
fuch an acquaintance with the properties of natural bodies, 
and their reciprocal attions, as fhall enable them to apply 
the objeéts around them to their own convenience ; and, 
finally, to affift them in inveftigating the principles of focial 
virtue, and fo proyide them with fuch rules of conduét as 
arife from mutual convenience and intere{t, fromthe natural 


{entiments of juftice and.humanity, avd frem the voluntary 
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engagements of civil fociety. Dialeétics, phyfics, natural 
religion, ethics and policy are thus comprehended under the 
general term eagle 

From this view of the fubjeét it will appear, that a hif- 
tory of philofophy is a hiftory of doétrines, and of men. 
Asa hiftory of doétrines, it lays open the origin of opi- 
nions, the changes which they have undergone, the diftinct 
charatters of different fyitems, and the leading points in 
which they agree or differ; and it is therefore, in fact, a 
hiftory of the human underftanding. As a hiltory of men, 
it relates the principal incidents in the lives of the more 
eminent philofophers ; remarks, particularly, thofe circum- 
ftances in their charaéter or fituation, which may be fup- 
pofed to have influenced their opinions; takes notice of 
their followers, and their opponents; and defcribes the 
origin, progrefs, and decline of their refpective feéts. It 
is in this comprehenfive manner, that our learned author has 
undertaken to trace the hiftory of philofophy and philofo- 
phers from the earlieft records to the prefent time. And if 
we may judge of the execution of this important under- 
taking from the excellent compendium of it given in our 
own Siienige by Dr. Enfield,. it mutt have required 
immenfe labour of refearch, and it has been rendered in a 
very high degree inftruétive and interefting. Our readers 
will find that we have availed ourfelves of this valuable 
work in various articles of the Cyclopxdia. 

After fully and modeitly itating the manner in which 
he has proceeded in the accomplifhment of his undertaking, 
the author points out the principal advantages that may 
be expected from an attention to the rife and progrefs of 
philofophy. We fhall thus perceive the extent of our in- 
tellectual capacities, the caufes of their perverfion, and 
the, means by which we may avail ourfelves for avoiding 
error, and fuccefsfully purfue without deviation the at- 
tainment of truth. The hiftory of philofophy ferves as a 
regifter of difcoveries in the world of fecience, and as a 
fkilful guide towards unknown regions, whither future ad- 
yenturers may with advantage direct their courfe. This 
will alfo ferve to acquaint us with the general fources of 
{eience, with the names and characters of valuable authors, 
the fubjeéts of their works, and the afliftance that may be 
expeCted from them in fcientific refearches; fo that the 
hiftory of philofophy is an important branch of the hitlory 
of univerfal erudition. 

The learned author divides the hiftory of philofophy into 
three periods ; the fir# traces its rife and progrefs from the 
earlieft times to the eftablifhment of the Roman empire. 
The /econd reprefents its ftate among the Heathens, whilit 
it flourifhed under the emperors, which brings the hiftory 
down to the fixth century ; and among the Jews, Saracens, 
and Chriftians, from the commencement of the Chri{tian 
era to the time of the revival of letters. The shird period 
relates the attempts which have been fince made for the re- 
formation and improvement of philofophy, and defcribes 
the various forms which it has affumed from the revival of 
letters to the lait century. Thus the whole hiftory of philo- 
fophy is confequently divided into ancient, middle, and modern. 
The firf period comprehends the Barbaric and the Grecian 
philofophy : the former including all thofe nations, which 
betore the time when the Grecian philofophy paffed over to 
the Romans, did not ufe the Greek language ; the latter, 
all thofe cuuntries in which that language was fpoken. 
The fecond period exhibits the ttate fe philofophy during 
the courfe of 1200 years among the Romans, the Orien- 
talifts, the Jews, the Saracens, and the Chriftians. In the 
third period of this hiftory we fee the fuccefsful efforts of 
Eiiilolopy to rife above the unwholefome atmofphere of 


tyranny, fuperftition, and bigotry, into the pure regions 
of freedom and truth; and find the feveral ancient feéts re- 
viving, new and better methods of philofophizing difcovered, 
the chains of authority in fome meafure fhaken off, and 
farther advances made in true philofophy within the courfe 
of a fingle century, than had before been made in a thou- 
fand years. We have thus fketched the plan of this valu- 
able work for the information of our readers, and we fhall 
refer them for particular details to the appropriate articles 
in the Cyclopedia. ~ 

Some have given the following appellations to the ancient 
philofophy, under its feveral ftages: philofophy, fay they, 
became impious under Diagoras; vicious under Epicurus ; 
hypocritical under Zeno ; impudent under Diogenes ; covetous 
under Demochares; voluptuous under Metrodorus; fan- 
taftical under Crates ; /currilous under Menippus ; /icentious 
under Pyrrho ; and guarrelfome under Cleanthes. ; 

The feveral dogmata maintained by the feveral philofo- 
phers are infinite: Cicero makes no fcruple to aver, that 
there is nothing in the world, how abfurd foever, but has 
been maintained by one philofopher or other. 

From the firft broachers of new opinions, and the firft 
founders of {chools, philofophy has become divided into 
innumerable feéts; fome ancient, others modern: fuch are 
the Platonifts, Peripatetics, Epicureans, Stoics, Pyrrho- 
nians, and Academics ; and fuch are the Cartefians, New- 
tonians, &c. See the rife, doétrines, &c. of each fee 
under PLaTonisM, PEeripaATETics, EpicuREANS, SToICcs, 
Pyrruonrans, AcADEMIcs, CARTESIAN, NEWTONIAN, 
&c. 

Philofophy may be divided into two branches, or it 
may be confidered under two habitudes, ftheoretical, and 
pradical. 

PuiLosopny, Theoretical, or Speculative, is that employed 
in mere contemplation, and terminating in it. Such is 
phyfics, which 1s a bare contemplation of nature, and 
natural things: and it is again ufually fubdivided into three 
kinds, wiz. pneumatics, phyfics or fomatics, and meta- 
phyfics or ontologia. 

The firft confiders being, abftracted from all matter : its 
objects are {pirits, their natures, properties, and effects. 
The fecond confiders matter and material things: its ob- 
jets are bodies, their properties, laws, &c. 

The third extends to each indifferently ; its objects are 
either body or {pirit. 

In the order of our difcovery, or arrival at the know- 
ledge of them, phyfics is firft, then metaphyfics; the laft 
arifes from the two firft confidered together: after an ac- 
quaintance with God, ourfelves, and natural bodies, we 
come to confider what is natural to them all, or the attri- 
butes that agree to all; and thus form a fort of univerfal 
philofophy, or doétrine de ente in general. 


But in teaching, or laying down, thefe feveral branches 


te others, we obferve a contrary order; beginning with 
the moit univerfal, and defcending to the more particular, 
And hence we fee why the Peripatetics call metaphyfics, 
and the Cartefians pneumatics, the lara philofophia. 
Others prefer the diitribution of philofophy into four 
parts, vz. 1. Pneumatics, which confiders and treats of 
{pirits. 2. Somatics, of bodies. The 3d, compounded of 
both, anthropology, which confiders man, in whom both 
body and fpirit are found. 4. Ontofophy, which treats of 
what is common to all the other three. 

Philofophy may be divided into three parts, intelle&tual, 
moral, and phyfical; the intellectual part comprifes logic 
and metaphyfics ; the moral part obtains the laws of nature 
and nations, ethics and politics; and, laftly, the pbyfical 
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part comprehends the doétrine of bodies, animate or in- 
animate: thefe, with their various fubdivifions, will take in 
the whole of philofophy. 

Wolfius makes the three parts of philofophy to be the 
doGrine of God, the human foul, and of bodies. How- 
ever, when he fubdivides, and comes to treat the feveral 
branches feparately, his divifions readily come under the 
three heads, intelle€tual, moral, and phyfical, before men- 
tioned. The doétrine of God, and the human foul, may 
be ranged under the fame head, metaphyfics, the notion of 
the divine nature being formed from that of the human 
foul, excluding limitations and imperfeétions. Mufchen- 
broeck divides philofophy into fix parts, viz. pneumatics, 
or the doGirine of {pirits ; phyfics, whofe object is the univerfe 
and the bodies contained therein ; teleology, which explores 
the defign and end of the exiftence of all bodies, and of 
all their aCtions and changes, as far as human fagacity can 
difcover them ; metaphyfics, which comprehends the general 
and abftract natures and qualities of objeéts, containing 
aatology and cofmology, praétical or moral philofophy, 
which lays down rules for the right conduét of life, and 
the attainment of true happinefs; and logic, which unfolds 
the powers and direéts the exercife of the intelligent and 
reafoning faculty of the human mind. 

Puitosopny, PraGical, is that which lays down the 
tules of a virtuous and happy life; and excites us to the 
practice thereof. 

Pra@tical philefophy is properly ethics alone, or the 
method of leading a virtuous and happy life. Yet moft 
authors divide it into two kinds, anfwerable to the two 
forts of human actions to be direfted thereby; viz. 
1. Logic, which governs the operations of the under- 
ftanding. 2. Ethics, properly fo called, which dire& thofe 
of the will. 

Baprosontty of the Hindoos. As far as regards meta- 
phyfics and logic, it feems likely, from what little hath 
hitherto appeared, that the Hindoos have fome very ancient 
and curious books exprefsly on thofe branches of philo- 
fophy, which would be valuable acquifitions to the litera- 
ture of Europe. Befides regular treatifes on thefe, as well 
as the other branches, moift of their ancient and facred 
books difcufs {cientific fubjeéts, as well as religion and 
mythology. Inthe Veda itfelf, which may be called the 
Hindoo {criptures, this mixture is met with. One of the 
Vedas is afligned to a celeftial phyfician; and one of its 
chapters is occupied with anatomy. (See Vepa.) And 
under the article Purava of this work may be feen how 
mifcellaneous are the contents of the facred poems, bear- 
ing that common denomination. The antiquity of the 
Hindoo books is a difputable point ; but there feems good 
reafon to believe that fome of their philofophical ihehe 
appeared in nearly their prefent form, earlier than the date 
of thofe European philofophers whofe names diftinguifh 
theories very fimilar to thofe of the Hindoos. There is 
hence a promife of proof that a great portion of the learn- 
ing of Greece and Rome was derived direétly from India, 
as well as their mythology, or popular religion. It is 
this circumitance chiefly, perhaps, that will render the in- 
troduction of faithful tranflations of the Hindoo books fo 
curious and interefting to the literati of Europe; for few 
are fo fanguine as to expect from fuch a fource much really 
ufeful to us, in our prefent fate of human intelle and 
ingenuity. We fay much, inorder to abate the indulgence 
of an SapRene ardour of expetancy, that muit of 
courfe end in difappointment: while to affirm, that nothing 
ufeful is to be theace looked for, might favour of unbe- 
coming arrogance. 
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The Hindoos are prone to a frip/e arrangement wherever 
it can be effected, and we find their principal fyftems of 
philofophy claffled under three heads, namely, t. Nyaya; 
2. Mimanfa; and 3. Sankya; under each of which words 
we have offered a brief outline of thofe feveral theories. 
They are afcribed to Godama, Jaimini, and Kapila, of 
which philofophers, fome account is given under their re- 
fpeétive names. The above three theories are divided each 
into two parts; and exclufive of the works affigned to the 
authors of the fyftems, all fubfequent works are fimilarly 
named, according to the fchool under which the prevalent 
tenets, that they uphold, may have di¢tated their arrange- 
ment. ‘The fame may be faid of the commentaries on 
the original or divided works, and on their imitators or dif. 
ciples. Thefe commentaries are claffed under the denomi- 
nation of upaderfena, and have become fo voluminous as 
to obfcure, rather than explain, the works of the original 
philofophers, which are very fuccin@. The three fchools 
are, as we have feen, divided into fix ; and may be aptly com- 
pared to the principal fchools of the weft, and their authors 
with our ancient fathers of philofophy. We offer in one 
view the names and titles of each, and their correfponding 
theories ; premifing that, of courfe, differences, as well as 
coincidences, of various forts will be found, as the works 
of the Hindoo founders come to be more known. It is 
to their leading features only that the fimilitude is in- 
tended to be applied, and in thefe it is often very ftriking. 


: {as Nyaya, Godama, Peripatetic, Ariftotle. 
* 22. Vaififhika, Kanada, Tonic, Thales. 
5 | 1. Mimanfa, Jaimini, i Platoni Socrates. 
* [2. Vedanta, Vyafa, a Plato. 
1. Sankya, Kapila, Italic, Pythagoras. 
{* Patanjali, Patanjala, Stoic, Zeno. 


or names has furnifhed an 
enquirer is referred thereto 


Each of the above words 
article in this work, and the 
for farther information. 

Although moft of the works claffed in India under thefe 
feveral heads are recognized as comparatively orthodox, yet 
fuch a range is occalionally taken by the difciples of all 
the fchools, as to fubje&t them to a charge of herefy from 
opponents of others, and from the rigid of all theological 
feéts. Another clafs is, however, generally ftigmatized 
with the epithets of materialifts, atheifts, &c., and indeed 
there are alfo three principal fchools of this defcription, 
fubdivided in like manner as above mentioned, into fix, 
generally called the atheiftical fyftems. “ All full,” fay 
the orthodox, ‘ of indeterminate phrafes, errors in fenfe, 
confufion between diftin@ qualities, incomprehenfible no- 
tions, opinions not duly weighed, tenets deitru€tive of na- 
tural equality, containing a jumble of atheifm and ethics ; 
omitting what ought to be exprefled, and exprefling what 
ought to be omitted; abounding in falfe, idle, and imper- 
tinent propofitions.”’ 

We cannot detail either the tenets or the titles of fuch 
works or fyftems. As a {pecimen we refer to the article 
Nastickx, the name of one of thefe {chools, otherwife 
called Charvaka, from the name of its founder. See alfo 
under Boopu, Jaina, &c. articles thence referred to. 

Puitosopuy, Mental, or the Philofophy of the Human 
Mind, is that branch of f{cience which inveftigates the laws 
of the human mind. _ Its object is to afcertain the properties 
of the mind, the origin of its various modes of thought 
and feeling, the ways in which they operate upon each other, 
and the means by which they are to be cultivated or re- 
preffed. . 

Mental philofophy is not uncommonly confounded with 
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metaphyfics; and the abfurdities and fertile fpeculations 
which have been claffed under the latter, have been fuppofed 
by many to belong to the former. Metaphyfics (ura va 
Quan ) comprehends all thofe inveftigations which have for 
their aim the properties, claffification, and laws of fuch 
objeéts of human thought as by fenfation alone could not be 
‘brought under the notice of the mind; and it confequently 
includes the philofophy of the human mind; but it is ob- 
vioufly unjuft to throw upon this branch of metaphyfics, the 
ftigma which, if due to any, belongs to thofe branches alone, 
which have no relation to our mental laws and operations. 
The ancient metaphyfics comprehended many objeés which 
can {carcely be faid to lie within the {phere of human know- 
ledge, and which are rather to be confidered as the reveries 
of imagination, than as the realities of intelleét; but thefe 
the good fenfe of the prefent day regards merely as objeé&s 
of curiofity, notwithftanding the efforts of the learned 
Harris and others to bring us back to all the philofophical 
vagaries of antiquity. Excluding thefe, however, (with 
which the {cience of metaphyfics is no more chargeable, than 
phyfical f{cience is with the vortices of Des a we are 
Ti tpoled to allow a high rank to a few only of thofe objects 
of metaphyfical refearch which do not juitly clafs under the 
head of mental philofophy. We regard them, in general, as 
only amufing {peculations, which may ferve to fharpen the 
activity of the intelleét; but we are no advocates for the 
young philofopher {pending his exertions upon them. 

Whatever relates to the properties of the mind, to the 
operations of intelle&t and affection, is of high value in 
various points of view. The philofophy of the mind, as 
Mr. Stewart juftly remarks, abftracted entirely from that 
eminence which belongs to it in confequence of its praétieal 
applications, may claim a diftinguifhed rank among thofe 
preparatory difciplines which bifhop Berkeley has happily 
compared to “ the crops which are raifed, not for the fake 
of the harvelt, but to be ploughed in asa drefling to the 
land.” 

The objeé& of moral philofophy is to fhew men their duty, 
and the reafons of it It teaches what regulation of the 
conduét and the affections is our duty, why it is our duty, 
and how it is to be acquired. It is fufficient barely to ftate 
thefe objects, to fhew at once the fubferviency of mental to 
moral a Bana me The foundations of the fcience of mo- 
rality can only be laid, with fuccefs, on a judicious ac- 
quaintance with the principles of the mental conftitution. 
We mutt know what are the affe&tions in which moral excel- 
lence confifts, how they are to be formed and cultivated, 
and how oppoling ones are to be reprefled or exterminated. 
Even where ae oe re{peéts the external condu&, the rea- 
fons of it muft be fought, among other fources, in our 
mental principles. How actions affect our own happinefs or 
that of others, can only be fully fhewn by mental philo- 
fophy, or by that experimental acquaintance with the phe- 
nomena of mind on which its laws are founded. 

Nor lefs important is an acquaintance with the principles 
of our mental conttitution to the bufinefs of felf-infpection 
and felf-culture. “The philofophy of the human mind, 
(fays Mr. Belfham,) teaches man to know himfelf, and to 
improve, direét, and exert his intelleétual faculties in a man- 
ner the moft beneficial to himfelf and others. In particu- 
lar, it impreffes a juft fenfe of the dignity of our rational 
nature, and the great end of intelleGtual exiftence ; it direéts 
to the beft method of cultivating the mental powers, of pre- 
venting or correcting prejudice and crror, and of enlarging 
the ftock of ufeful knowledge. By analyzing the prin- 
ciples of ation, and tracing the origin and progrefs of af- 
tection, habit, and character, it leads to the proper difci- 
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pline of the heart, and fupplies the moft efficacious means of 
correcting all undue bias of felf-love, of refifting the mo- 
tives to vice, of reftraining the exorbitance of the paflions, 
of cultivating virtuous principles, and of attaining that juft 
and beautiful fymmetry of the affections, that elevation of 
mind, and difintereftednefs of charaéter, which, when com- 
bined with vigour of intellect, and comprehenfion of views, 
conttitute the true dignity and happinefs of man.” Ele- 
ments of the Philofophy of the Mind, p. 2. 

A found and comprehenfive acquaintance with the laws 
of our mental frame, is of incalculable utility in the bufinefs 
of education. It gives to thofe who condu& it, correé 
views as to its objects. It fhews the vait importance of 
early impreflions, of early attention to the culture of habits 
and difpofitions. It points out the beft means for forming 
thofe charaéteriftics of intelleé&t and affeGtion, which are 
eflential to happinefs and ufefulnefs. On this point fee Iy- 
TELLECTUAL and Morar, Education ; and alfo Mr. Stewart’s 
Elements, Introd. part i. § 1. The philofophy of the 
human mind is to education, precifely what medical fcience 
is to the phyfician. A perfon who has ftored up the maxims 
and recipes of former practitioners, and pofleffes an aétive 
difcriminating mind, may do wonders without .an acquaint- 
ance with the {tructure and phyfiology of the human franc} 
but for one inftance in which we find a perfon ignorant of 
medical fcience judicioufly employing means of cure judi- 
cioufly chofen, we meet with thoufands in which the practice 
is untteady, irregular, inconfittent, cafually perhaps bene- 
ficial, but more frequently injurious. And, at any rate, the 
molt fuecefsful of fuch pra¢titioners would certainly have 
been more regularly fuccefsful, if they had poffeffed a found 
and extenfive acquaintance with the {tructure and funétions 
of the body, the nature of difeafes, the effeéts of certain 
fubftances upon the bodily fyitem, &c. 

We might go on much farther in fhewing the praétical 
advantages of mental philofophy ; but we have already of- 
fered a few remarks on the fubjeét in the lalt column of Ty- 
TELLECTUAL Education, to which we refer our readers ; and 
we fhall only obferve here, that an acquaintance with the 
principles of this important feience, enables us more cor- 
reétly to appreciate the ineftimable value of Chriftianity, and 
the ftrength of the evidences on which it is founded. It 
leads to the moit interefting conclufions refpeéting the worth 
of Chriftian precepts, and the exalted nature of Chriftian 
motives. It fhews us how Chriftianity ‘reconciles human 
nature to itfelf ;?? and it fhews us that the truth of it refts 
upon the well-known laws of the human mind. — It direétly 
farthiers the caufe of religion in general, by rendering more 
obvious the reafons of the divine difpenfations, and by the 
various difplays of goodnefs and wifdom which our mental 
phenomena prefent to us. It -tends, beyond all other 
branches of philofophical inyeltigation, “to correét, en- 
large, and exalt our conceptions of the attributes and cha- 
racter of the Supreme Being, and to lay a foundation for the 
moft rational and exalted piety.” 

We cannot even attempt to lay before our readers a com- 
plete fyftem of this important fcience. However-brief it 
might be made, if it were as comprehenfive as the fubje& 
requires, it would probably be confidered as occupying @ 
difproportionate fhare of our work. What we fhall aim at 
is to give fuch a view of the Jeading principles of our mental 
frame, as may aflift to dire@ the thoughts of the inquirer 
into the right channel, and ferve as a foundation for his own 
inveftigations. In the ftudy of mental philofophy, our fuceefa 
muft ultimately depend upon the attentive examination of 


what pafles within ourfelves ; and it is only fo far asthe ob- | 


fervations of others on the phenomena and laws of the mind 
are 
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are borne out by fuch examination, that we can feel a rea- 
fonable fatisfaGtion in their correCinefs. 

As to the proper condué& of our philofophical enquiries, 
in inveftigating the Jaws ‘of the human mind, we have great 
fatisfaftion in referring to fome of the ftatements of Reid 
and Stewart. We regret to fee, in various paflages from 
the pen of the latter of thefe philofophers, when {peaking 
of the principles of Hartley, atone of cenfure, (fometimes 
bordering on contempt, ) which is clearly founded on mif- 
apprehenfion. This we fhall hereafter have occafion to 
notice more fpecifically. In feveral of Mr. Stewart’s more 
general pofitions, we alfo widely differ from him. But the 
reader of this article will have opportunities of perceiving, 
that there are fome extenfive and highly important portions 
of his Elements, to which we can yield an entire approba- 
tion. Among other things we cordially agree with him in 
his with to feparate between important and well-afcertained 
truths, and principles which reft wholly on conjecture. 
«¢ The metaphyfical opinions which we may happen to form 
re{pecting the nature either of body or of mind; and the 
efficient caufes, by which their phenomena are produced, 
fave no neceflary conneétion with our inquiries concerning 
the laws, according to which thefe phenomena take place.” 
Without pretending to afcertain the bounds beyond which 
human intelle& cannot pafs, it appears to us certain, that 
in the prefent ftate of mental philofophy, we can advance 
no farther with fafety or practical utility, than the regifter- 
ing and claffification of phenomena, the deriving from them 
thofe conclufions which may be regarded as general laws of 
the human mind, and the application of thefe laws to ex- 
plain other phenomena, and to determine the probable re- 
fult of the operation of our mental principles, in cafes 
where the previous circumiftances are known. The grand 
point in mental as well as in phyfical fcience is, to obferve 
correétly, to difcriminate accurately, and to generalize with 
caution. + 

When the attention of the mind is dire€ted to its. own 
ftates and operations, (whether thefe are direétly intentional, 
femi-voluntary, or the refult of habit or external impreffion, ) 
it is termed reflection. The capacity of refle€tion, on what 
paffes within us, is feldom perceived very early ; and agree- 
ably to the obvious order of nature, it ought not to be pre- 
dominant till the world without us has furnifhed abundant 
materials for our mental operations: but Dr. Reid is cer- 
tainly miftaken when he afferts (Intelletual Powers, eff. i. 


ch. 5.) that ‘the power of reflection upon the operations 


of their own minds does not appear at all in children.”? We 
have noticed it in a child of four or five years old, in fome 
very decifive cafes; and, in various other inftances, in chil- 
dren under ten or twelve. We are no advocates for the pre- 
mature or exceflive culture of refle€tion ; but the rudiments 
of the habit fhould be early Zegun, with a view to moral 
culture ; and no one can doubt that mental philofophy can 
be fuccefsfully purfued, only where the attention of the 
mind can be direéted inward, and its own thought and feel- 
ings, and modes of thinking and feeling, made the fubject 
of examination. Some at the commencement of their men- 
tal inveftigations may find this a tafk of great difficulty ; but 
the more it is attempted, the more eafy it will become ; and 
-when the habit has been in any confiderable degree acquired, 
it will in various ways reward itfelf. It is this difficulty 
which fo generally operates to prevent the ftudy of the 
human mind. Though in fome refpeéts the mental philo- 
fopher has great advantage over the natural philofopher, 
(requiring, er inftance, no apparatus, no rare or expenfive 
fubitances to fubmit to examination,) yet the inveftigations 
of the former muit, from the very nature of their objects, 


be attended with obftacles which in no way affect the latter. 
The fleeting nature of our notions and feelings, and the ex- 
treme difficulty, in many cafes, of feparating the operations 
of thought from thofe of language, conftitute fome of the 
leading caufes which impede our fuceefs in this department 
of feience ; and thefe are made {till more efficacious, by the 
difficulty of avoiding, in our explanations of mental pheno- 
mena, illuftrations derived from the objects of fenfation. 
Neverthelefs, the leading principles of the mind are not ob- 
{cure or difficultsto be inveftigated ; and where thefe are 
ortce fully eftablithed, and the inquirer is guided by them 
in his refearches, he cannot but attain refults which will 
prove of great practical utility ; while at the fame time he 
will find fources of intereft not furpafled by any which pre- 
fent themfelves to the phyfical philofopher. 

It might not be unattended with confiderable benefit to 
lay before our readers a conneéted view of the leading 
fyftems which have been adopted refpeGting the operations 
of the mind; but it is not neceflary for our obje&; nor 
will the limits we muft fubmit to permit it. 'Thofe of our 
readers who are defirous of feeing the opinions of the prin- 
cipal metaphyficians, ancient and modern, on the fubjeét of 
our mental faculties, ideas, &c. will find a great fund of 
valuable information in Dr. Reid’s Effays on the Intellec- 
tual Powers, efpecially in the fecond. 

While we thus refer to Dr. Reid, we think it neceflary 
to ftate that we cannot accord with the leading features of 
his philofophy ; and it is clear that he fell into the common 
error of regarding the hypothefis of vibrations, as an effen- 
tial part of the Hartleyan fyitem. We regard it as an in- 
cumbrance on the fyftem ; and we are fatisfied that no can- 
did reader of the Obfervations on Man will fay that Hart- 
ley in any degree invefts it with the importance which he 
juitly attaches to the doétrine of affociation. It is this 
which conftitutes his fyftem ; and it is ¢4is on which he refts 
his Rule of Life: and however groundlefs the hypothefis 
of vibrations may appear, or may really be, the grand law 
of aflociation is in no way whatever affeCted. 

Into the leading principles of the Hartleyan philofophy, 
Dr. Reid feems {carcely to have entered. Indeed he was 
not likely to fee their force ; for they reft upon a founda- 
tion diametrically oppofite to what he regards as the grand 
peculiarity of his own philofophical opinions,—that our per- 
ceptions neceflarily imply the belief of the prefent exiftence 
of the external objeéts of them, and that thefe are the ime. 
mediate objets of perception. In endeavouring to overturn 
opinions from which abfurd conclufions have been unjuitly 
drawn, Dr. Reid has been led to deny what appears to us 
the moft obvious fact, (entirely independent of the theories 
of Locke and Hartley,) that there are in the mind objects 
of thought diftin@ from the external caufes of their pro-- 
duétion. Numerous valuable obfervations are fcattered in 
various parts of Dr. Reid’s writings; and the advanced 
ftudent of mental philofophy may read them with pleafure 
and profit ; but as far as his opinions are founded upon the 
hypothefis that there are not in the mind any objeéts of its 
operations diftin from thofe aéts or operations, we cannot 
hefitate in pronouncing them vifionary in the extreme. If 
we had to choofe between two theories, the immaterial fyf- 
tem of Berkeley, and the non-ideal fyftem of Reid, we 
fhould be compelled to adopt the former ; for we could 
fooner doubt the exiftence of external caufes of our fenfa- 
tions, than we could the exiftence of our ideas. We are 
confcious of thoughts and feelings, of notions and concep- 
tions, the objeéts of our mental operations, of recollection, 
aflociation, comparifon, refle€tion, &c.: and we could as 
foon doubt our own exiftence as theirs. We admit that Ee. 
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the effential laws of the mind, if a human being have five 
fenfes, and the power of locomotion, the conviction will ne- 
ceffarily be produced in his mind, (let philofophy ftruggle 
againit it as it will,) that there are external objeéts caufing 
(or occafioning) his fenfations. As conceptions, however, 
fometimes have the vividnefs of fenfations, and in difordered 
ftates of the fyftem are accompanied by the fame belief, the 
poflfibility that all our notions of external objeéts are alike 
groundlefs might be admitted ; but that we have fuch con- 
ceptions and Ecktious is an unqueftionable fact. 

Mr. Stewart, in his Chapter on Perception, appears to 
be extremely embarrafled between the leading principle of 
Dr. Reid, and the plain matter of fact. He virtually gives 
up that principle in various parts of his Elements ; and he 
feems to hefitate refpeGting it where it unavoidably comes 
under review. Perhaps it is not unreafonable to conjeéture, 
that had he been lefs converfant with the invettigations of 
Condillac, he would have been more fhackled by the re- 
ftraints which his venerable and amiable inftructor had 
thrown upon philofophical enquiry, and more turned from 
the true principles of the mind, by the bias which the 
ftrange opinion we have adverted to muft neceffarily have 
given to his refearches. It was impoflible for Dr. Reid to 
have received the doétrine of aflociation, while he denied 
the exiftence of intelle€tual objeéts of thought feparate from 
the aéts or operations of the mind: and the influence of his 
principles, together with the unfortunate point of view‘from 
which Mr. Stewart confidered the Hartleyan philofophy, are 
fufficient to account for the fa& that this philofopher regards 
fome of the moft profound and fuccefsful inveitigations of 
our mental principles, as little better than reveries. See 
life of Rerp, and elfewhere. 

Locke was not fufficiently guarded in his modes of ex- 
preflion, and perhaps was not fufficiently precife in his 
notions re{pe&ting ideas ; and he has given Dr. Reid fome 
room for placing his opinions on a footing with the fan- 
taltic theory of Ariftotle and his followers. We fee, how- 
ever, no adequate reafon whatever to conclude that Locke 
believed in the hypothefis of Ariftotle as to the nature of 
Senfations and ideas, or that he meant in any way to reprefent 
them as the ancient metaphyfician does his /enfible /pecies, 
phantafms, and intelligible fpecies. Dr. Reid does, indeed, 
fay, (Eff. i. ch. 1.) that Mr. Locke “tells us, that he 
means the fame thing by it (idea) as is commonly meant by 
Species or phantafm,” (which, however, would in no way 
prove his referring to the proper Ariflotelian meaning of 
thofe terms); but Locke fays more than this ; and though 
Dr. Reid’s great candour of mind muft have prevented his 
intentionally mifreprefenting his meaning, yet our readers 
will agree with us in the opinion that he has done fo moft 
eflentially, when we quote a paflage (probably, indeed, the 
one referred to, and which Dr. Reid himfelf afterwards 
quotes) from the Introduction of his Effay, § 8. “I 
muft here, in the entrance, beg pardon of my reader, 
for the frequent ufe of the word idea, which he will find 
in the following treatife. It being that term which, I 
think, ferves belt to ftand for whatfoever is the objed of the 
underflanding, when a man thinks, I have ufed it to exprefs 
whatever is meant by phanta/m, notion, /pecies, or whatever 
it is which the mind can be employed about in thinking ; and 
I could not avoid frequently ufing it. I prefume (con- 
tinues our great philofopher) it will be eafily granted me 
that there are fuch ideas in men’s minds: every one is con- 
{cious of them in himfelf, and men’s words and actions will 
fatisfy him, that they are in others.’”’—We cannot admit 
that Locke’s sch as to the nature of our ideas, had 
any thing in common with thofe of the Platonifts, or of the 


Peripatetics. He may refemble them in fome of his term 
and illufrations ; and in ufing the latter he has expofed 
himfelf to mifapprehenfion and cenfure (fee Reid’s Eff. ii. 
ch. 4.), and probably has contributed to make obfcunty 
more obfcure. But while Dr. Reid has fuccefsfully com- 
bated the hypothefis of Ariftotle and his followers, he has 
left the grand ftruéture of Locke’s philofophy uninjured. 
This has its foundation in human nature; and what 
Dr. Reid has advanced to overturn its fundamental axiom, 
(which we have juit ftated,) appears to us to be dire€tly in 
oppofition to the plaineft principles of common fenfe. You ° 
think of a departed friend, and memory retraces a con- 
ception of his venerable form, as diftinét as if his pi¢ture, as 
if he himfelf, were before you. You fee him with the 
“«« mind’s eye ;” and you are not confcious of any impref- 
fions from external objeéts, though thoufands of them have 
their images depifted upon the external organ of fight. 
You hear, in imagination, the tones of fmendfhip with 
which he gave you the counfels of wifdom ; you even hear 
the words in which he clothed them ; and the founds from 
without do not at all affeé&t the mind. You think of his 
virtues, of the difplays of his tender affe&tion; and as 
memory with rapid glance carries you from one feene of 
goodnefs to another, you feel the emotions of gratitude, of 
refpe&t, of love. And yet thefe conceptions, thefe notions, 
thefe feelings, are (if Reid be right) without exiftence; there 
are no fuch things; there is nothing but the mind and 
its operations, and the external objects on which its opera- 
tions are employed !— Whether or not the organs of thought 
be material, with which the ideal fyftem is in no-way con- 
cerned, (but which, as the editor conceives, affords a itrong 
prefumption, that they are not material, ) we cannot hefitate 
in maintaining, as a felf-evident pofition, that the objeés 
of the percipient principle and its operations ar2 perfectly 
diftin&. 

The great principle of Dr. Reid’s philofophy, is, in our 
apprehenfion, utterly untenable; it may, however, have 
contributed finally to exclude from mental philofophy the 
phantoms of the ancients, which alone he appears to us to 
have been combating. The Platonic doérine of ideas is 
to be regarded as a fyftem of philofophy refpeéting rather 
the divine than the human mind. It does not appear to 
have been the object of its founder to explain the origin of 
fenfations and ideas. According to Plato (fee Reid’s 
Eff. i. ch. 1.) ideas were ‘ eternal immutable forms or 
models, according to which the Deity, of an eternal matter, 
made every fpecies of things that exifts.’”?—* The mind of 
man, in order to its being fitted for the contemplation of 
thefe eternal ideas, muft undergo a certain purification, 
and be weaned from fenfible things. The eternal ideas are 
the only obje& of fcience ; becaufe the objeéts of fenfe 
being ina perpetual flux, there can be no real knowledge 
with regard to them.’? The Alexandrian Platoniits held 
that thefe ideas were not a principle diftinét from the 
Deity, but the conceptions of things in the divine under- 
ftanding. 

Ariftotle clearly had in view to explain the origin and 
nature of ideas and fenfations. With the light we poflefs 
on the fubjeét, his notions appear in fome refpeéts abfurd 
enough ; but taking into account the nature of the philo-- 
fophy then in vogue, it mult~be admitted that they are at 
leaft ingenious. Plato’s theories are more like the reveries 
of a poetic imagination, and are purely metaphyfical : Arif- 
totle attempts fomething like mental philofophy ; for which 
fee PHANTASM. 

It is eafy to comprehend how a vigorous mind, like that 
of Ariftotle, capable of forming diftinct, and vivid concep» 
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tions, and of making the objects of thought the fubje& of 
clofe contemplation, might fall upon this hypothefis. The 
laws of light and the nature of vifion being {fo little under- 
ftood, it was a natural error to fuppofe, from the analogy 
of the other fenfes, that the vifual organ was affeéted by 
fomething coming off from the objeét, which produced an 
image or form of it in the mind; and as diftinét images or 
conceptions of external objects can be reproduced without 
frefh fenfations, it was equally natural for them to imagine 
that thofe images were the original immaterial forms fome- 
what refined by the agency of the mind itfelf. Arriftotle 
had, probably, no definite notion of ideas derived from any 
other fource than the fight. There are, in faét, very few 
who can form conceptions of any but wviftble objeéts; and 
Ariftotle, habituated to deep refle€tion on the objets of 
knowledge, and the procefles of his own mind, muft have 
been lefs likely than others to form conceptions of found : 
and as he could have known nothing of the way in which the 
more refined ideas are formed, by affociation, from a variety 
of fimple ideas, often derived from the fenfations of two or 
more fenfes, it was the moft direct inference he could make, 
(as he fuppofed all ideas to have been derived from fenfa- 
tion,) that the moit refined ideas were the forms or {pecies 
{piritualized. Separate from the hypothefis as to the way 
in which the organs of fenfation are affected, and the manner 
in which fenfations are refined, there is a great deal of fub- 
ftantial truth in his theory ; and if Dr. Reid had been lefs 
bent upon overturning the {ceptical philofophy, he might 
have been led, even by Ariftotle’s notions, to fome important 
conclufions on the fubjeét of ideas, which he has now, in 
oppofition to his own principles of common fenfe, utterly 
loft fight of. If we had only to choofe from the non-ideal 
fyftem of Reid, the immaterial fyftem of Berkeley, and the 
fpecies of Ariftotle, we fhould prefer the latter, as on the 
whole moft agreeable to what we, and, we prefume, all 
men, feel and believe, as to what pafles within us and with- 
out us. . 
While refleGting upon Dr. Reid’s fundamental principle, 
which contributes fo'effentially to lead away the minds of 
his followers from perceiving the full extent and importance 
of the doétrine of affociation, we often feel difpofed to 
imagine that we do not ourfelves comprehend his hypothefis. 
But view it in what light we will, we are compelled to come 
to the fame conclufion, that when oppofing the ideal fy{tem 
ef Locke, either his opinions are contrary to fact and 
common experience, or his ftatements are founded on merely 
verbal diftinétions. At any rate, what he fays againtt 
Locke’s ideal fyftem in no way affeéts our own; for what 
he terms notions and conceptions (Eff. ii. ch. 14, &c.) we 
regard as comprehending the whole round of the ideas of 
the underftanding. And if his theory allows, (what we 
regard as an indifputable fat,) that it is poflible for the 
mind to form a conception (or, if we might be allowed, by way 
of illuftration, to call it a pifure) of fomething which has 
no real exiftence in nature,—to dwell upon this conception 
till it acquires a degree of vividnefs and ftrength which fhall 
make the mind, for the time, utterly unconfcious of the 
external objeéts which affe&t the organs of fenfe,—and, in 
difeafed ftates of the underftanding, to believe it to be a 
fenfation derived from an external obje&t, and to think and 
act as if it were really fuch,—then the warmeft advocate of 
that theory muft, one would fuppofe, farther admit, that it 
leaves the Berkeleyan theory unaifeGted in its leading pofi- 
tions, and that the diftates of common fenfe and common 
philofophy here agree, that when the mind is thinking it 
thinks about fomething, and that that fomething is diftinét 
from the operation of thinking, and may have no archetype 


in the whole round of {piritual or material fubftance. And 
if that point is conceded, it neceflarily follows, that (though 
much remains in Dr. Reid’s works which is truly valuable) 
his peculiar fundamental principle has a merely verbal im- 
portance, or is altogether groundlefs. 

Mr. Locke had the great merit of eftablifhing a pofition 
which lies at the foundation of mental and moral philofo- 
phy, that there are no innate ‘principles in the mind. Like the 
doctrine of inftin@s, that of innate ideas could net but 
fall before an enlightened yet cautious examination of any 
mental principles. We are fo conftituted by the great Au- 
thor of our frame, that in the circumftances in which man- 
kind in general are placed, certain notions will be formed, 
and certain affections will {pring up in the mind. If we are 
at once to reft {atisfied with the faét, there is an end to phi- 
lofophical inveftigation ; if we call them innate or inftin@- 
ive, we do worle; becaufe in the one cafe we are only in 
ignorance, in the other we cover our ignorance with a de- 
lufive fhow of knowledge. Whilft, with philofophical cau- 
tion to examine into the origin of them, we may be led to 
important and juit conclufions; but if we cannot ourfelves get 
to thofe conclufions, we ought not to throw impediments in 
the way of our fucceflors in the walks of intellectual inquiry. 
We are, however, arrived at that period of mental progrefs, 
where thefe contented appeals to ignorance are deferved- 
ly neglected. Since the time of Locke, no philofopher, we 
believe, has ventured into the regions of darkneis, to ac- 
count for what his luminous principles at once explain ; and 
in proportion as the do¢trine of aflociation is thoroughly une 
deritood in its full extent, will it be found unneceflary to 
refort to initinét, (in other words to an occult caufe, oc- 
cult in its nature and in its operations, ) to account for our 
intelleétual and moral phenomena. 

We think it unneceflary to enter at all into the confidera- 
tion of the hypothefis of-innate ideas. Locke’s Effay is 
probably acceflible to all our readers ; and we refer them to 
his introductory chapters, if they have any doubts on the 
fubje@t. On the hypothefis of inftinéts we fhall have occa- 
fion to fay a few words hereafter ; but we are fatisfied that 
no one who goes along with us in our leading pofitions re- 
{pecting the theory of aflociation, will refort to a notion fo 
deititute of all fupport from the acknowledged principles of 
the mind. If the law of affociation does not yet account for 
all the phenomena once referred to inftiné, it clearly and fa- 
tisfactorily explains fo much, and by analogy affords a clue 
to fo much more, that it is, to fay the leaft, much more 
prudent to wait for farther light on the fubje&, than to put 
an end to inquiry, by maintaining that we have in any in- 
ftance reached an ultimate in/findive principle, or mode of 
operation in the human mind. 

Univerfal belief affords no infallible teft of truth; but 
when it refpects practical principles, it furnifhes to the reli- 
gious philofopher a prefumption in favour of thofe princi- 
ples, and will prevent him from too haftily deciding againft 
them. Such belief prefents a reafonable ground tor fup- 
poling, that they originate in the laws of our frame, under 
the influence of circumftances common to all mankind; and 
where this is the cafe, the voice of nature may be juftly re- 
garded as the voice of God. And the fame may be faid re- 
ipeéting the natural affections. We perceive with pleafure 
that our ideas here coincide very much with thofe of Mr, 
Stewart (Phil. Eff. p. Ixvin.), and we earneftly hope that 
that philofopher will complete his propofed inveitigations. 

But fuch reafoning cannot affeét the Berkeleyan philofo- 
pher. Indeed there are between him and the vulgar herd noe 
common principles. All that he hears and fees is folely the 
world of his own mind; and he mutt either be confiftent 
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beyond, we fuppofe, poflibility, or a& utterly inconfiftently 
with his own principles, if he ufe what we fhould call his 
corporeal organs to increafe his ftore of ideas. 1f, however, 
he fhould be guilty of {rch inconfiftency, as to think of this 
book as fomething out of himfelf, marked withfome material 
fubftance by a being like himfeif, fo as to convey the ideas 
which another fuch being has in his mind, we with to fuggeit 
the following enquiries to him; and at any rate we fuggelt 
them for the fatisfaGtion of thofe who with ourfelves ima- 

ine that there are external objeéts, diftiné& from the mind 
itfelf, oceafioning its fenfations. 

In the firft place, we wifh to have a clear diftintion pre- 
ferved between our inability to give a completely fatisfactory 
reafon for any opinion, and the abfolute groundlefsnefs of 
that opinion. Multitudes who believe in Chrifhianity might 
eafily be puzzled by the acute f{ceptic ; and be unable to 
produce a corre& reafon for their belief though others 
could, and though in their own minds there were aétually 
exifting the rational grounds of fuch-a conviction. Next, 
in balancing between two inconfiftent hypothefes, we are to 
confider not merely whether each will equally well account 
for one fet of phenomena, but alfo whether there are any 

. for which one will account and the other not. We do not 
deny that the mental philofopher has net yet reached that 
complete analyfis of our internal principles, of our notions 
and feelings, as would enable him to point/out, in all cafes, 
how each would be formed in the mind... He is not as 
yet able to fhew in a completely unobjectionable manner, 
how the popular belief is produced ; though we are of opi- 
nion that Condillac, in his Traité des Senfations, has afforded 
the means of making great progrefs towards it. But this 
does not prove the belief falfe. The opinion involves no ab- 
furdity. It is not inconfiftent with itfelf, or with any known 
phenomena. It accounts for all we know, at leaft as well as 
the Berkeleyan hypothefis. And, on the other hand, this 
hypothefis is oppofed by every fenfation we experience from 
the touch, or from the other fenfes, if it is accompanied with 
affociated ideas derived from the fenfe of feeling ; and if this 
be denied, it muft be admitted to be utterly inconfiftent with 
a phenomenon of vaft extent; wiz. that the exiftence of 
external objets is doubted by none who are left to the dic- 
tates of plain good fenfe, that it is exprefsly believed by all 
fuch Eilon if they think at all on the fubje&t, and that 
notions of external objects, confidered as fuch, are continually 
in the mind of every one. 

The fimple ftate of the cafe is, that though it is po/fible 
that there may be no external world, occafioning our ideas, 
&c., and though we cannot exadtly explain the formation 
of the univerfal belief that there is; yet, on the other 
hand, the hypothefis that there is, is perfe&tly accordant with 
all the known phenomena of the mind, and is neceflary 
to account for one which the oppofite hypothefis can in 
no way acount for, and with which it is even dire@tly in- 

‘confiftent. If we can go no farther, we can at leaft fay 
that the human mind is i formed, that the belief in the ex- 
iftence of external obje&ts muft {pring up in it; that the 
practical belief in it cannot be deftroyed without a derange- 
ment of the mental functions ; and that even the {peculative 
belief in it will only give way to a mode of reafoning, which 
introduced into real life would make human condué& full of 
abfurdity and danger. We muft, however, again obferve, 
that fome progrefs has been made in fhewing the ground of 
this belief ; and that, admitting the exiftence of external ob- 
jects, it is not difficult to perceive how the principle of affo- 
ciation muft produce the belief, by combining the impref- 
fions produced on the mind through the organs of feelings, 
aided by the power of locomotion. 


_ In what follows we fhall therefore take for granted, 

1. That there are external objects caufing or occafioning 
fenfations. . F 

2. That thefe obje&s do not fend off from them immate- 
rial forms, which, when conveyed into the mind, produce 
fenfations, and are afterwards refined by our mental facul- 
ties into phantafms, &c..: neverthelefs, 

3- That there are objeds of thought in the mind, diflin from 
the operations of the mind, fuch as conceptions, e.g. diitin€ 
from the operation of conception, and notions recolleéted; 
diftin@& from the a@ of recolleGtion ; and, 

4. That none of thefe objets of thought are innate ; but 
are all derived from fenfation, or from refleétion on the ope- 
rations of our own minds. Ww 

The fourth reits for its foundation on the leading principles 
of Locke’s Effay. For proof of the fecond, we refer te 
afcertained faéts conne€&ted with the ftructure of the body, 
and the common principles of optics. The third we nwit 
leave to the reader’s own confcioufnefs. And the Arft-we 
are contented to reft upon univerfal belief, or, if the term 
be preferred, common fenfe, in connection with the arguments 
juit advanced on the fubject. , : 

I. General View of the Faculties of the Mind.—That, 
whatever it be, which thinks, and feels, and wills, is called 
mind; that part of the human being which thinks, and feels, 
and wills, is called the human mind. ; 

We obferve, without us and within us, numerous pleno= 
mena: the object of philofophy is to deduce from them thofe 
general laws, agreeably to which they are produced; 
then to employ thofe laws in the explanation of other 
nomena. Mental philofophy purfues the fame method whi 
has been fo fuccefsfully adopted in natural philofophy ; and’ 
as in phyfics, fimilar phenomena are referred to the opera- 
tion of fome one caufe or power, fo in mental {cience, thofe 
phenomena which have all one common feature are referred to 
fome faculty or property of the mind, by whofe operation 
thefe phenomena are f{uppofed to be produced. What isthe 
nature of thofe mental or phyfical powers, philofophy does 
not profefs to explain. @ toile 

If we hold a luminous body before the eye, it produces 
fome change in the {tate of that organ, and this produces in 
the mind a feeling : this feeling is called a fenfation. This 
name is alfo given to all thofe other feelings which are pro- 
duced in a fimilar way, viz. owing to a change in the or 
gans of fenie, whatever be the =. by which the change 
produced. The general fact or law is, that fenfations are 
produced by what affects the organs of fenfe. Now to ace 
count for this fact, we infer that the mind is poflefled of a 
power or capacity which we call /én/ation, or better, to avoid 
ambiguity, the /enfitive power. ‘This, then, is that power or 
capacity of the mind, by whofe operation it receives fenfa- 
tions from things which affeét the organs of fenfe. | 

We know, as a matter of fat, that though fenfations 
ceafe foon after the exciting obje& is withdrawn, yet if 
have been produced fufficiently often or vividly, the caufes 
of feeling, fimilar in kind, remain in the mind; and thofe 
fimilar feelings can recur, when no change is produced in the 
organs of fenfe. Thefe are called ideas : they are the relics 
of jenfations. Such is the general law or fat. The operae 
tion, or act of retaining relics of fenfations, may, with the 
ftriGteit propriety, be termed retention; and to account for 
it, we infer that the mind poflefles a power or capacity, which 
we may term the retentive api This, then, is that power 
or capacity of the mind, by whichit retains relies of fenfa- 
tions. : 

Again, it is an indifputable fact, that thefe ideas, or 
relics of fenfations, do not remain fingle in the mind, but 
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become conneéted with one another, fo that the recurrence 
of one, or of its correfponding fenfation, will bring on 
another ; and that in certain cafes they become fo blended 
together, that the parts can fearcely be diftinguifhed. Thus 
the word orange, either pronounced or thought of, will 
bring up the idea of the appearance of an orange. Again, 
the idea of the word hou/e is accompanied by a certain feel- 
ing, which is altogether different from that which accompa- 
nies the idea of the word /hip. If we think about it alittle, we 
ufually have the idea of a particular houfe recalled: this is a 
Simple idea (or idea of fenfation, or conception) conneéed with 
other ideas, but not combined with them; but, in general, 
ifthe word occurs without the mind dwelling upon it, we 
may perceive an indiftinét feeling, which is compofed of a 
variety of fimple ideas, received from a variety of thofe ob- 
jeGts to which we give the name hou/e. That the feeling 
ig thus compofed, we have a full right to affert, on an 
attentive confideration of the cuftomary procefles of the 
mind. Simple ideas may then be conneded with other ideas ; 
or they may blend and coale/ce with other ideas, fo as to 
form new ones, which are called compound or complex ideas. 
The general fact is, that conne¢tions and compofitions take 
place among our ideas ; and when thus conneéted or com- 
pounded, we fay that they are affociated together; and the 
connected or compounded group we call an affciation. To 
account for the formation of affociations, we infer that the 
mind poflefles a power or capacity of connecting or com- 
bining ideas, which may be called the afociative power. This, 
then, is that power or capacity of the mind, by which it 
connects and compounds ideas. 

Farther ; it is obvious that without any external excite- 
ment of the nerves by which mufcular motion is produced, 
the mind can produce fuch motion; in other words, that 
ftate of the motory nerves by which mufcular motion is 
effe€ted, can be produced by the mind. We do not here 
enquire how the mind learns to ufe its influence over the 
Motory nerves; but ftate the fa, that mufcular motion 
can be produced by the mind without external excitement. 
To account for this, we infer that the mind pofleffes a 
power or capacity of influencing the motory neryes fo as to 
produce mufcular motion, which may be called the mofive 
power. 

. There is no term appropriate to thofe ftates of mind 
which produce the changes in the motory nerves requifite 
for mufcular motion ; and we are therefore fo far free from 
a difficulty which has accompanied us when {peaking of fen- 
fations and ideas. Thefe terms, as moft commonly ufed, 
imply that the confcioufnefs of the mind is excited: but 
it appears to us an almoft indifputable fa&t, that the men- 
tal organs, whatever they be, by whofe action the con- 
feioufnefs is excited, are often in a ftate of activity without 
fuch excitement of the confcioufnefs ; in other words, that 
thofe changes, which, when accompanied with  con{ciouf- 
nefs, are termed fenfations and ideas, may take place, and 
produce an effet inthe mental fyftem, without exciting the 
confcious or percipient principle. In order to enter into 
the confideration of this faét, which in fome points of 


view appears to us important, it will be neceffary to con-. 


fider fomewhat more explicitly in what manner we employ 
the term mind, and to introduce fome lefs cuftomary terms 
in order to avoid ambiguity. 

In the philofophical fenfe of the term mind, it feems to 
belong exclufively to the confcious or percipient principle, 
whatever that be; but in common language we certainly 
employ it differently: ¢ g. no one fereces in faying, 
“‘fuch a man has an extenfive ftore of knewledge in his 
mind ;”? but no one fuppofes that at any one time a man 


perceives, that is, is confcious of, all the parts of that 
knowledge. In the fame manner, no one would hefitate in 
faying,. “ fuch a perfon has a great fund of valuable re. 
flections for the condué& of life ftored up in his mind, 
which he can produee whenever circumftances call for 
them ;’? but no one fuppofes that thofe reflections are al- 
ways in the view of his mind, that jis, that he is always 
confcious of them, that he always perceives them. All 
that can be meant in fuch cafes is, that the caufes of 
his ideas (that is, of his notions, conceptions, and feel- 
ings,) remain in the mind ready for excitement, when they 
produce ideas. Hence, then, the mind, in the common ac- 
ceptation of the term, in which we ule it, confilts of two 
parts ; the confcious or percipient principle, and the orga- 
nized fubftance, which furnifhes to the former the objects of 
its confcioufnefs or percipiency. What the confcious or 
percipient principle is, is probably known to him only who 
formed it: we may believe conicioufnefs or percipiency to 
be a property which isthe neceflary refult of, or added to, 
a certain organized fyftem of matter; or we may believe 
it to be a property of fome fubftance effentially different 
from matter; and we apprehend it is not of very much 
confequence which opinion is adopted: ‘but it feems in- 
difputable, that in the prefent ftate of knowledge, we cannot 
obtaim, on either fide, more than a bare preponderance of 
probabilities. See on this fubjeé the articles Marrrr and 
SPiriv. 

That organized fubftance, which, without any farther 
medium, furnifhes to the confcious. or percipient principle 
the objects of confcioufnefs or pereipiency, may be called 
the /enforium. The parts of which the fenforium is com+ 
pofed, by whofe, changes, without any further medium, 
confcicufnefs is excited, may be called the #mental organs. 
By the mind we underftand the whole together, the con- 
{cious or percipient principle, together with the fenforium ; 
leaving it undecided, whether confcioufnefs is a property of 
organized matter, or belongs to a fubftance effentially dif- 
ferent from matter; and alfo, whether the fenforium’ be 
or be not the medullary fubflance: of the: brain. (See 
SENsoRIUM- ) Hartley, as is well known, adopts the 
affirmative in the latter cafe; and he fuppofes that the 
changes of the fenforium which affect the confcioufnefs, 
are vibrations of the medullary fubftance. We confider 
this hypothefis as a clog upon, at leaft, the adoption of 
his grand fyftem of aflociation ; and we fhould prefer the 
more general term motions, if we profeffed to decide re- 
fpeGting the nature of the fenforium: as we do not, we 
fhall employ the ftill more general term changes, the term 
affedion being already otherwile appropriated. 

The changes in the fenforium or mental organs, which 
may excite the confcioufnefs, may be called /én/orial changes. 
Of thefe, fome are produced by the impreilion of external 
objects on the organs of fenfe: thefe may be called jen/tble 
changes. Others, as we know by their effects, are produs 
cible without the prefence of external objeéis: theie may 
be called ideal changes, and are the relics of fenfible changes: 
A third clafs comprehends thofe which are followed by muf- 
cular motion, and may be termed motory changes. Senforial 
changes of each of thefe claffes may take place without excit- 
ing the confcioufnefs, as we fhall foon endeavour to fhew. 
When fenfible changes are accompanied with confcioufnefs, 
they are called /én/ations ; when ideal changes are accom~ 
panied with confcioufnefs, they are called ideas: and as 
fenfible and ideal changes are principally important to us 
when accompanied with confcioufiefs, and it is feldom 
neceflary to diftinguifh between thofe which do’ and thofé 


which do not excite it, we fhall not ufually depart “a 
the 
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the cuftomary nomenclature. We have no term appro- 
priated to denote motory changes accompanied with con- 
{cioufnefs: this deficiency probably arifes from the cir- 
cumftance, that mufcular ation is fo much an obje& of 
the fenfes, that, by affociation, it is referred to the moving 
mufcle, and not to the intermediate fibrous motions and 
fenforial changes. Thus, while writing, all the raetion 
feems to be in the fingers, and in the fingers alone, though 
even the minuteft motion, except that which is produced 
by fome external ftimulus upon the motory nerve, necefla- 
rily fuppofes motory changes of the fenforium, and fhould, 
{cientifically fpeaking, be referred to the fenforium, or 
mind. 

To fhew that fenforial changes are not neceffarily ac- 
companied with confcioufnefs, we obferve, that the dimi- 
nution of confcioufnefs can be traced in its various ftages, 
from the ftate of aétive attention, to cafes where we have 
no reafon to believe that confcioufnefs is excited, where yet 
we have good reafon to believe that there were fenfible 
changes, Pagal thofe effects are produced which we know 
are produced by fenfations, (that is, by fenfible changes 
of which we are confcious,) and, as far as we know, in no 
inftance without fenfible changes. The following facts 
will at leaft illuftrate this pofition, which we muit leave 
to the reader’s clofe reflection on the procedures of his 
mind. Perfons much accuftomed to employ notes in fing- 
ing, fometimes feel fo deeply interefted in the thoughts 
and feelings excited by the words they are finging, that 
though the notes continue to regulate their tones of voice, 
the fenfible changes are altogether unnoticed by them, they 
do not excite the confcioufnefs. Again, many who have 
been long accuftomed to perform upon a mufical inftru- 
ment, and are able to play with eafe at firft fight, can, 
while playing, even a piece of mufic which they have not 
feen before, converfe and carry on a train of reafoning, and 

et play corre&tly. The appropriate fenfible changes muft 
in fuch cafes be produced; for otherwife the proper mo- 
tory changes which occafion the motions of the fingers 
could not ; but they are not accompanied with confciouf- 
nefs: as foon as they are, attention to the converfation or 
train of reafoning is interrupted. In the fame manner, 
perfons accuftomed to read aloud, can continue to read 
aloud even what they have never read before, ( provided 
the modes of acutetiol be not peculiar,) with correét- 
nefs, at leaft, and at the fame time have their thoughts 
clofely engaged on other fubjeéts. The moment their at- 
tention is malled to what they are reading, their own train 
of thought is broken. When we are walking along a 
road, efpecially if it be familiar to us, our minds ma 
be inftantly occupied in refleétion or converfation, ra 
that the appearances of the road which direét our mo- 
tions, fhall not, in the flighteft degree, excite the notice 
of the mind. That thofe appearances do direct us, and, 
of courfe, produce fenfible changes, though they do not 
excite the confcioufnefs, is obvious ; becaufe if we keep 
our fight from them, by clofing the eyes, by reading, &c. 
we are continually interrupted by a little trip or jar, un- 
Yefs the road is extremely fmooth, or extremely familiar 
to us. In this laft cafe, either the fenfible changes pro- 
duced by the impreffions on the feet, direét the appre- 
priate motory changes and confequent mufcular motions ; 
or, one motory change is followed, owing to long aflo- 
ciation, by its next fucceffive motory change, and fo on. 

We are fully aware that, in thefe {tatements, we fhall not 
meet with the concurrence of thofe who adopt Mr. Stewart’s 
theory on the fubjeét, in his chapter on Attention ; but it 
js, in opinion, abundantly more confonant with the laws of 


the mind, and more borne out by the clofeft refletion on 
our mental procefles, to fuppofe that fenforial changes of 
different kinds may produce each other, without exciting 
the confcioufnefs, than to imagine, with Mr. Stewart, that 
when the mind is moft deeply engaged upon a train of 
thought, it may at the fame time be continually pafling to 
impreffions produced by external objects on the organs of 
fenfe, and actually willing the motions with which thofe im- 
preffions have been long conneéted ; and all this, confefledly, 
without our being able, in any degree, to retrace the chan 
of attention, or the act of volition, in thofe cafes where the 
conneétion between the external impreflion and the mufcular 
motion is habitual, and the thoughts clofely occupied upon 
the internal obje& of attention. It not unfrequently hap- 
pens that perfons, under the influence of very {trong excite- 
ment of feeling, or deep engagement of thought, pace their 
chambers with rapid ftep, utterly unobfervant of every ex- 
ternal object, and for the time utterly unconfcious of eve 
thing but the immediate objeét of thought and feeling ; and 
yet they never run againft the wall, but turn with as much 
correétnefs when they ought to turn, as if their attention 
were particularly directed to the objeéts around them. Now 
is.it, we would afk, in any way conceivable, that though 
the entrance of a perfon into the room, the loud founds of 
carriages pafling, &c. would in no degree obtain their at- 
tention, the cuftomary impreflions from the walls, &ce. 
fhould every moment have a portion of their attention, which 
muft on this fuppofition be conflantly flu@uating to them 
from its immediate objeét, and all this without Gavi the 
flighteft trace in the memory. Innumerable impreffions are 
inceflantly produced on the corporeal organs of fenfation, 
(befides thofe of fight and hearing,) particularly on the 
organs of feeling, both from the aétion of external objects, 
and from the various perceptible motions of the bodily fyf- 
tem. Thefe we feldom notice, till fome circumftance or 
other particularly direéts our attention to them. The mo- 
ment this is the cafe, we have the appropriate fenfations ; 
for inftance, thofe produced by the preflure of our feet on 
the ground, of our arm on the table, of our pen on the 
fingers, and of our clothes on various parts of the body, or 
by the mufcular motions attending refpiration, the beating 
of the heart, the twinkling of the eye, &c. Now if Mr. 
Stewart’s theory were juft, thefe and every other impreffion 
which might, at any one time, produce fenfations, and 
which the mind really obferves, when its notice is from any 
caufe direéted to them; all thefe muft be every inftant at- 
tracting its notice with inconceivable rapidity, and in an im- 
perceptible degree, and this even when the mind is fo com- 
pletely abforbed with its own contemplations, that a violent 
external impreflion could not divert its attention from them. 
As foon as Mr. Stewart’s hypothefis is thus carried to its 
juit extent, it lofes every appearance of rational foundation 5 
and fince it canmot be confiftently relinquifhed, (as far as 
we can perceive,) fo long as Dr. Reid’s leading principle is 
retained, the abfurd conclufions to which it leads may be 
regarded as an additional proof that the principle itfelf is 
without foundation in the nature of the human mind. The 
faét appears to us to be, that the external impreffions do 
produce fenfible changes, juft the fame whether the atten- 
tion of the mind is dire&ted to them or not ; that when the 
attention is fully occupied, if the fenfible changes are not 
fufliciently vivid to interrupt the train of thought, or are 
not clofely connected with other fenforial changes, - 
produce no farther effect than a tendency to a more eafy (1 
not more impreffive) recurrence from fimilar ingens 
that, in fhort, the mental fyftem is no farther affected by 
them; but that if other fenforial changes have been ha- 
bitually 
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bitually connefted with them, thefe will be produced by 
them, without the confcioufnefs of the mind being excited 
to the procefs. The refult may be mufcular motion; and 
in this cafe, (and fometimes by this only,) we have proof 
of the operation of the external impreffion on the mental 
organs. 

If the reader’s own experience or obfervation do not fur- 
nifh him with fatisfactory proof of our pofition, that fen- 
forial changes may take place, (and if fo, very often do 
take place,) without exciting confcioufnefs, we are difpofed 
to think that the following fa¢t, ({tated by Dr. Percival, 
in his Moral and Literary Differtations, p. 110.) may be 
refted upon as decifive. ‘* Several years ago, the countefs 
of - fell into an apoplexy about feven o’clock in the 
morning. Among other itimulating applications, I direéted 
a feather, dipped in hartfhorn, to be very frequently intro- 
duced into her noftrils. Her ladyfhip, when in health, was 
much addiéted to the taking of {nuff, and the prefent irri- 
tation of the olfactory nerves produced a junétion of the 
fore-finger and thumb of the right hand, the elevation of 
them to the nofe, and the action of {nuffing in the noftrils. 
When the fnuffing ceafed, the hand and arm dropped down 
in a torpid ftate. A frefh application of the itimulus re- 
newed the fucceflive effort ; and I was witnefs to their re- 
petition, till the hartfhorn loft its power of irritation, pro- 
bably by deftroying the fenfibility of the olfactory nerves. 
The countefs recovered from the fit about fix o’clock in the 
evening ; but though it was neither long nor fevere, her me- 
mory never afterwards furnifhed the leait trace of confciouf- 
nefs during its continuance.” 

The gradual diminutien of the confcioufnefs of external 
impreflions is perceptible on yarious occafions. If we are 
obferving an extenfive profpe€t, a picture of the whole field 
of view is formed at once on the retina. We fuppofe it 
wil! generally be admitted, that whenever a vifual impreffion 
is thus produced, the intermediate organs convey fome no- 
tice of it to the mental organs. As a matter of faét, it is 
clear that till the attention is given to fome particular parts, 
we perceive the whole field of view with more or lefs impref- 
fivenefs, according as the parts are more or lefs diftin@ly 
and vividly delineated on the retina, and near the axis of 
vifion. By degrees the attention is drawn to fome parti- 
cular object, or part of the profpeét ; and the confcioufnefs 
of impreflions on the external organ from the other parts is 
diminifhed. Ifthe mind is clofely engaged in obferving that 
object, it may be, and often is, utterly uncon{cious of any 
other ; if the attention to it leflens, the other parts are per- 
ceived again; in other words, the mind again becomes con- 
icions of the fenfible changes produced by the external im- 
preffions; and this confcionfnefs is more or lefs diftin&, in 
proportion to the degree in which the attention is left unen- 
gaged by any particular object, and to the circumftanees 
aboye ftated. It requires fome fkill in the exercife of reflec- 
tion to obferve thefe, and fimilar procefles of the mind. If 
the direGtion of the attention to them is attended with diff- 
culty, the play of the mind is impeded, and the real ftate of 
the cafe is lefs perceptible. ‘Io obferve the operations of 
- the mind fuccefsfully, we mutt frequently observe them, till 
the direction of the attention to them becomes eafy ; and 
then we may often dete¢t what is a€tually taking place, 
without any material interruption of it. What is wanting 
is facility and accuracy in obferying what pafles within us ; 
and when early produced by mental and moral culture, the 
beft foundation is laid for fitcetd in the purfuit of mental 
feiencey The following may be to many a more familiar 
cafe than what we have above adduced. Suppofe any one 
in a room near a water-fall, a forge, or fomething elfe pro- 
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ducing a uniform found, or fitting near a clock: if every 
thing befides is quiet, and the mind in that mufing {tate in 
which its own trains are lefs impreffive than the impreflions 
from external objects, the found is perceived, and more or 
lefs diftinétly, according as the attention is direGted to it ; 
and it is eafy to obferve the variations in the degree of the 
mind’s notice of it, from the ftate of dire@ attention to that 
in which one can hardly tell whether it is noticed or not. 
We often may catch ourfelves at the very inftant that the 
confcioufnefs of the found is vanifhing altogether: and that 
it does fo, cannot be out of the experience of every reader. 
If his watch, at the moment of reading this, happens to be 
lying on his table, he now begins to hear its beat ; and he 
continues to do fo in a greater or lefs degree, till his atten- 
tion being again engaged with fome other objeét, the found 
lofes its impreflivenefs, and is altogether loft from the view 
of the mind. 

We are aware that the facts in the preceding paragraph, 
and others fimilar to them, may to a certain degree be ac- 
counted for, by fuppofing that the mental organs ceafe to be 
affected by external impreffions, when the attention is given 
to any other object; that, in fact, the impreffions on the 
retina, for initance, then only affect the ultimate organs of 
fenfation, (i.e. produce fenfible changes in the fenforium, ) 
when the attention of the mind is not engaged on other ob- 
jects. But it appears to us much more philofophical to 
fuppofe, that the intermediate and mental organs of fenfa- 
tion are always affected in proportion to the degree in 
which the external organs are; and that the fole caufe of 
their not exciting the notice of the mind is, the greater de- 
gree in which it is given to fome other object of thought or 

enfation. We cannot fuppofe that the mere diminution of 
attention to other objects, fhould renew the progrefs of that 
change in the organs of fenfation which begins in the external 
organ. It feems unreafonable, in itfelf confidered, to fup- 
pofe that the attention of the mind to other objeéts fhould 
{top the progrefs of the change which takes place in the 
organs of fenfation, (beginning at the external organs,) be- 
fore the mental organs are affected; or that this progrefs 
fhould be renewed by the mere diminution of the attention 
to thofe objects. And at any rate, if impreffions on the 
external organs may, without exciting the confcioufnefs, be 
followed by mufcular motion, not originating in the mere 
external ftimulus, (as we fee abundant reafon to conclude, ) 
then the point may be regarded as proved, that every affec- 
tion of the external organ of fenfation produces a corre- 
{ponding change in the intermediate and ultimate organs, 
and that the degree of attention giyen by the mind to the 
fenfible change, (the change in the fenforium or mental or- 
gans,) depends upon the comparative impreflivenefs of the 
change, arifing from various caufes, and particularly affeéted 
by the degree in which the attention is engrofled by objects 
of thought, feeling, or perception, not related to the fen- 
fible change. 

We have no wifh to carry our opinions on this fubject be- 
yond the bounds of fact and experience ; but we fee reafon 
to conclude that ideal changes alfo may take place without 
exciting the confcioufnefs. Here the difficulties are greatly 
increafed, becaufe we have no evidence of the exiftence of 
any mental changes, of which we are not confcious, except 
by their caufes and confequences. The following cafe, 
however, appears to us fatisfactory on this point. Every one 
who can add up a column of figures, knows the nature of 
the mental operation, becaufe it is learnt after the memory 
has acquired confiderable power. The fum of two or three 
figures is firft afcertained ; the ideal change of that {um mutt, 
of courfe, be in the mind; and with that fum is combines 
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the next figure, and fo on. Now, then, there is the a& of 
adding a number, the ideal change of which isin the mind, 
to another number of which there is a ienfible change, and 
there is the ideal change of the fum, and fo on, continually 
recurring ; all this we perceive when we are adding u 
flowly. But perfons who are very familiar with fuch addi- 
tions, will tell the refult, or, final fum, apparently without 
an effort, apparently without the intervention of the mind, 
or any con{cioufnefs of the operations and ideal changes 
which muit have pailed in the mind, before the refult could 
have been obtained. It will not, unfrequently, be found, 
that perfons very much habituated to thefe operations, can 
add up much more correétly, while they leave themfelves un- 
confcious of the operations and ideal changes, than when 
they direct the attention in any way to them; and what ap- 
pears to us to fettle the point, as far as confcioufnefs is con- 
cerned, the fkilful accountant who, by conftant exercife, 
has become familiar with all the poffible combinations of 
fmall numbers, can go through a feries of additions, (and 
in one inftance which’ we have heard of, a complex feries, 
fuch as the addition of the columns of pounds, fhillings, 
and pence, at one operation,) and at the fame time clofely 
engage the attention upon fome other object ; for example, 
can diétate to an amanuenfis. 

As to motory changes, the fat is fo obvious, that muf- 
cular aétions, which muit have had their origin in the mind, 
(as being regulated by impreflions on the external organs of 
fenfe,) go on in long fucceflion, and with frequent varia- 
tion, while, at the fame time, the attention is fully occu- 
pied by fome object of thought, that we are ready to fup- 
pofe that nothing but its oppofition to a pre-formed hypo- 
.thefis could lead a perfon to imagine that, in fuch cafes, the 
mufcular a¢tion excites the confcioufnefs. Such an immenfe 
variety of mufcular aétions are continually taking place, in 
cafes in which volition was once concerned, without, in any 
perceivable degree, exciting the notice of the mind, and 
this is fo obvious a faét, and fo fatisfactorily accounted for 
by the’ Hartleyan philofophy, that however plaufible 
athe counter confiderations of that really eminent philo- 
fopher Dugald Stewart (fee Elements, ch. ii.), we can- 
not fuppofe that his hypothefis can gain admiflion where 
the operations of the aflociative power are thoroughly un- 
deritood. 

It feems to us not impoffible that the whole of thofe 
fenforial changes which are not modified or occafioned by the 
re-action of the fentient principle, might take place without 
mind in the ufual philofophical fenfe of the term. We do 
not, of courfe, mean, that there could be /enfations, or ideas, 
or voluntary motions without mind; but that the correfpond- 
ing fenforial changes (fenfible, ideal, or motory,) might, 
in all other inftances, except what we have juft excluded, 
have been produced, and the mechani/m of the mind, have, 
in fome meafure, gone on, without percipiency. And 
when we confider the wonderful phenomena of life, growth, 
and re-produétion, which are brought about by the delicate 
material ftru€ture of plants and animals, we feel no diffi- 
culty in allowing, that thus far the material part of the 
fuman fyftem is fufficient to account for the phenomena, not 
of thought, but of the immediate occafions of thought. The 
immediate mechani/m of fenfation, of ideas, of affociation, 
and of motion, we would refer to the fenforium ; and we 
might fuppofe the fenforium to be material; but there is 
fomething beyond this. The fenfitive change is not a fen- 
fation ; the ideal change is not an idea; thefe imply perci- 
piency and thought ; thefe imply mind in the itriGtedt fenfe ; 
and the percipient principle is the mind itfelf. ‘The motory 
change might be produced by its mechanical connection with 


different fenfitive or ideal changes ; but this is not volition ; 
volition is a property of the mind. 

We excepted the fenforial changes occafidned or modified 
by the re-a¢tion of the percipient principle. As far as fen- 
fible changes merely are concerned, the exception is of little 
confequence ; for in receiving thefe, the mind has little to do. 
Exercife and attention may increafe the fufceptibility and 
vigour of the external organs, and the fenfible changes may 
confequently become more lively and vigorous; and the 
effe&t of any. fenfible change upon the mental fyftem will, in 
a great degree, depend upon the attention which the mind 
gives to it; but we fee no adequate room to doubt, that 
whenever the external organ is affeéted, a correfpondent 
change takes place in the fenforium, whether it affeét the 
pereipient principle or not, i.e. whether or not it become a 
fenfation. The cafe, however, is different refpeéting ideal 
changes, and the affociations which take place among them. 
In the firft place, were it not for the attention of the mind 
to the fenfible changes, few of them, comparatively f{peak- 
ing, would be retained ; and then none of thofe affociations 
could be formed, in which the mind, properly fo called, has 
any fhare, none arifing from the perception of various re- 
lations, from intentional combinations, from aéts of réa- 
foning, volition, &c.; all would be mere mechanifm, 
exquifite and perfect in its nature, yet {till nothing but me- 
chanifm, 

We have fometimes been inclined to confider the fenfitive, 
retentive, and aflociative powers, ‘ as the elementary powers 
of the mind, to the operation of which all infelle@ual phe- 
nomena may be referred” (fee InTELLECTUAL Education, 
col. 2.) ; but farther refletion on the claflification of our in- 
telleCtual phenomena and their mental caufes, induces us to 
extend the number of our intelleQual powers. We {till 
fee no reafon to hefitate in fuppofing that thofe elementary 
powers are fufficient to account for all the phenomena of 
memory, conception, and fancy ; and there cannot be a 
reafonable doubt that the operations of the affoeiative power 
have great influence among our other intelle€tual pheno- 
mena ; but we fully agree with Mr. Stewart, in the opinion 
which he has ftated in different parts of his works, that it is 
injurious to. the progrefs of mental feience to fimplify 
mental principles too = We are fatisfied that he has not 
gone far enough; that under the fettering reftraints of 
Reid’s principles, he is contented to reft with various ex- 
tenfive claffes of our mental phenomena as ultimate faéts, 
where the operations of the affociative power afford an ex- 
planation equally clear and important; but the ftudent of 
Hartley fhould alfo ftudy the writings of Mr. Stewart ; in 
many, and thefe the moit valuable parts, they are perfectly 
confiftent with Hartleyan principles; where his views are 
inconfiftent with them, we have feldom feen reafon to follow 
him, but there are cafes in which he furnifhes a falut 
check upon the tendencies which the full adoption of thofe 
principles can fcarcely fail to give the ardent inquiring mind, 
unreitrained by the caution of experience, and fuppofing 
them omnipotent becaufe their inadequacy has not been fug- 
gelted by oppofing fyftems, or by the actual application of 
them to the phenomena of thought. If the mentalift is fo 
little able to think and judge for himfelf, that he muft im- 
plicitly imbibe his philofophy from another, we fhould 
greatly prefer his adopting the fyftem of Hartley to that of 
the fchool of Stewart ; beeaufe the former, though imper- 
fe&t, and in fome degree incorredt, is radically and exten- 
fively true, and leads to the moft important practical prin- 
ciples for the regulation of the affeétions and the conduct of 
life ; but where there is the bafis of a found and independent 
underftanding, to itudy the principles of an anti-Hartleyan, 
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as Mr. Stewart at laft compels us to call him, cannot fail to 
produce a greater approximation to the truth. A\s far as 
phenomena go, thofe which he has detailed furnifh important 
materials for the Hartleyan to try his own philofophy upon. 
His reafonings, where they do not involve his firft prin- 
ciples, it is impoflible to examine without perceiving that 
they mark a highly cultured and refined underttanding, 
under the guidance of that moral worth which never fails 
to clear away numerous mifts from the mind. Thofe firft 
principles can fcarcely fail to appear to the unbiaffed in- 
quirer as inconfiftent with human nature as with the Hart- 
leyan doGtrines. His inveétives and groundlefs infinuations 
againit Hartley, will ferve as an exercife of his difciples? 
candour. His practical maxims for the conduét of the un- 
derftanding in the fearch after truth will often afford a va- 
luable guidance in the procefles of philofophical invettiga- 
tion. And his happy talent of illuftration, his fimple ele- 
gance of ftyle, his general perfpicuity of reafoning and ex- 
preffion, muft excite in the mind of the Hartleyan the 
paffing with, “ would he were one of us!’ till he recollects 
that the interefts of truth muft eventually be moft promoted 
by having fuch an opponent. 

Having made this digreffion, we will go on fomewhat far- 
ther. This article may be read by fome who have hitherto 
paid but little attention to the fubject. If they will allow 
us to give them the direction of fome experience, we would 
recommend, firft, the perufal of this article as a kind of 
outline of the leading features of this moft important branch 
of philofophy. Next, or with it at the refpeétive refer- 
ences, the 5th, 6th, and 7th chapters of Mr. Stewart’s Ele- 
ments. They may then proceed with great advantage to 
the ftudy of Locke’s Effay, and Hartley’s Obfervations, 
leaving out of the latter, at their firft perufal of it, all the 
parts relating to the hypothefis of vibrations, or taking Dr. 
Prieftley’s abridgment. They willthen be prepared for the 
examination of any other works on mental philofophy, to 
which their own taite, or accidental circumftances, may di- 
rect them. In Mr. Belfham’s Elements they will find a very 
judicious fummary of the principal topics of metaphyfical in- 
quiry connected with the philofophy of the mind, together with 
references to the principal writers who have difcufled them ; 
and we with here to mention that there may be fome paflages 
in this article, principally, we believe, in the feétion on the 
Claffes of Conneétions, which we have derived from that work 
without acknowledgment ; to Hartley it is needlefs {peci- 
fically to acknowledge our obligations. Befides the works 
which we have occationally referred to, with approbation, 
we muft recommend to our readers Tucker’s Light of Na- 
ture purfued. here are few works on abitraét fcience fo 
calculated to call into exercife the powers of inveftigation, 
and to fharpen the penetration of the underftanding. The 
author is diffufe, and not unfrequently far from precife in 
his modes of expreffion ; and it is not always eafy to afcer- 
tain his drift ; but his manner, even in the moft abftrufe 
parts, is fo lively, his illuftrations fo numerous and ftriking, 
and yet fo original and appropriate, and his obfervations in 
themfelves confidered fo ftrongly marked by good fenfe, that 
philofophy is obliged to be continually on fice guard, to pre- 
yent bemg carried on unawares to conclufions which, in her 
more fober moments, fhe muft rejeét. In a variety of in- 
ftances he has found the truth ; and where he is lefs fuccefs- 
ful, he {chools his reader to a¢tivity, acutenefs, and vigour 
of thought. Paley, in the Preface to his Moral Philo- 
fophy, exprefles his great obligations to him; and it is not 
too much to fay, that that eminently ufeful writer owed a 
great deal, not only of his matter, but of the moft at- 
trative part of his manner, to him. In preparing this 


article, the writer of it has not been able to avail himfelt 
much of this Light of Nature purfued; but he wifhes to 
acknowledge his obligations to that work for an important 
diftinétion in the acceptations of the term mind, which he 
had for fome time been ver ing to, but had not reached, till 
he met with it there. Will the reader excufe his ftating the 
procedure of his mind on the fubje&? About fix or feyen 
years ago, he was engaged in fome mental inveftigations, 
which led him to attend to the fat that operations which 
would be univerfally confidered as belonging to the mind, 
might go on without exciting the eericiontetes It admitted 
of an eafy explanation upon the hypothefis of vibrations ; 
but he wifhed to found no opinion on that hypothefis. He 
had occafion to itate the faét under. different afpeéts; but 
could find no words but /en/ations and ideas ; and to {peak 
of thefe as exifting without confcioufnefs, appeared a con- 
tradiction in terms. In the unguarded ufe of both by 
Prieitley, Tucker, &c. and of the latter in one or two in- 
ftances by Hartley, he had fome juftification ; but he per- 
ceived it was inadequate. Regarding confcioufnefs as the 
eflential principle of mind, he felt great perplexity on the 
fubje& of thefe operations which he could not but believe 
to be juftly referred to the mind. In examining Tucker 
for juftification of an extended application of the terms ideas 
and fenfations, he met with a diftinétion between the popular 
and philofophic acceptation of the term mind, which gave a 
fatistactory modification to. the refults of his own inveftiga- 
tions. (See Light of Nature, ch. vii.) The appropriate 
term mental organs founded on this diftinétion he has alfo taken 
from Tucker, without going fo far as that writer does in 
determining their nature. 

If, in ufing the terms /enforium or mental organs, we thould 
be fuppofed, by any reader, to involve any unfounded hy- 
pothetis, we have only to obferve, that we adopt them folely 
to give fome degree of precilion to our notions on the fub- 
ject; and that he may leave them out, if he will allow us to 
ufe the term mind in its loofer acceptation, and fay that fen- 
fible changes are thofe changes in the mind which, when 
they have the notice of the percipient principle, are termed 
Jenfations, and fo on in the other cafes. We cannot allow 
that this phrafeology involves any bypathefs ; but is founded 
on an extraordinary, but in our apprehenfion well afcer- 
tained, fact, in our mental conttitution. 

We were going, feyeral paragraphs back, to obferve that 
the charaCteriftic phenomena of judgment, reafoning, and 
reflection, do not appear to us capable of explanation by 
the laws of fenfation, retention, and aflociation ; and thefe 
claffes of mental operations clofely conneéted, and in fome 
cafes perhaps not diftinguifhable, we would arrange under 
the general head of Underflanding, which, much as Hartley 
does, we would define the faculty of the human mind by 
which we contemplate fenfations and ideas, confidered as 
fuch, and the various operations of the mind, difcern the 
relations which exift among the objects of perception and 
thought, purfue truth, and aflent to, or diflent from, pro- 
politions. ‘ ton 

With the views which we have flated in this ft divifion of 
the prefent article, we fhall, in the fubfequent divifions, 
confider the leading faculties of the mind:in the following 
order. 

IL. Senfitive Power. 
JIL. Retentive Power. 
IV. Afociative Power, 

V. Motive Power. 
VI. Memory. 

VIL. Jmagination. 

VIII. Underftanding. 
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I. Of the Senfitive Power.—The brain is a foft pulpy 
mafs, of a whitifh colour on the infide, occupying all the 
cavity of the fkull. Minute differences are obfervable in 
the fubftance of the brain, in different parts of it ; but it is 
unneceflary to enter upon a {tatement of them here. (See 
Brarn, and its dependent articles.) The f{pinal marrow 
is the continuation of the loweft part of the brain, which 
pafles through the great opening of the fkull down the hol- 
low of the back bone. From the brain and fpinal marrow 
proceed the nerves, which at firft are fine fibres of the fame 
fubftance with the brain; thefe fibres meet, and form foft 
white pulpy cords, which afterwards fpread themfelves over 
various parts of the body, by fplitting into innumerable and 
exceedingly minute branches. Anatomifts count forty pair 
of nerves (for they come off in pairs though they afterwards 
feparate) ; of which nine or ten only come from the brain at 
the bottom of the fkull, and the reft from the fpinal mar- 
row. Thofe from the brain are diftributed to various parts 
of the head; thofe from the fpinal marrow are diftributed 
over the trunk and extremities. See NERVES. 

The external organs of fenfe, the nerves, and the brain, 
in which, for brevity, we include the whole medullary fub- 
ftance, are the corporeal organs of fenfation. All, as we 
are at prefent conftituted, are neceflary to fenfation. If the 
external organ is deftroyed, no fenfation can be produced ; 
where there are no nerves, there is no fenfation; where the 
nervous branches are moft numerous, there is moft fenfa- 
tion; if the nerve be deftroyed, fenfation cannot be pro- 
duced from thofe parts to which the nerve belongs, which 
are farther from the brain than the injured parts. ‘The brain 
is the ultimate organ of fenfation of which we have any 
knowledge. All the nerves terminate in the brain. If the 
brain is comprefled, fenfation is fufpended. If the brain: is 
confiderably injured, fenfation ceafes. 

There is, in like manner, confiderable reafon to fuppofe 
that the brain may be the immediate organ of ideas. If 
the brain is difeafed, many of the phenomena of thought 
are altogether changed. If the brain is comprefled, thought 
is fufpended. If the brain is materially injured, ideas 
ceafe. 

So alfo the brain appears to be the primary organ of all 
motions which are not produced by the immediate aétion of 
external objeéts upon the mufcles. The mufcles are the imme- 
diate organs of motion. (See Muscve.) The mufcles confift 
of flefhy fubftances, and generally alfo of tendon. Thetendons 
faften the mufcles to the bones; and the flefhy parts, by 

- their contraétions, produce the motions of the bones. Into 
the flefhy parts of the mufcles, numerous nerves enter ; they 
are diffufed over their furface, and within their fubftance. 
Thefe nerves, as before-mentioned, terminate in the brain ; 
they are the intermediate organs of voluntary motion be- 
tween it and the mufcles. If a nerve be comprefled or 
punétured, motion is produced in the mufcle over which 
that nerve is diftributed. If a portion of that nerve be cut, 
or otherwife deftroyed, voluntary motion can no longer be 
produced in that mufcle over which it was diltributed. If 
the brain be touched with any inftrument, or cauttic be ap- 
plied to it, the mufcular fyitem undergoes the moit violent 
contortions. If the fpinal marrow be comprefled, the 
power of voluntary motion is fufpended in thofe mufcles 
which receive their nerves from the back. If the brain is 
confiderably injured, all power of voluntary motion ceafes. 

Some of our readers may hope that we are now going to 
give fome hypothefis on the nature of thofe changes in the 
corporeal organs which occafion or accompany fenfation, 
idea, and voluntary motion. We have, however, nene to 


give. Jf our object were different, we fhould lay before 


them Hartley’s hypotiefis of vibrations, with the arguments 
for and againft it; but we cannot convince ourfelves that 
it has any thing to do with mental philofophy. All that 
appears to us important, in the prefent {tate of our know- 
ledge refpeéting the conneétion between the mind and the 
body, we have already ftated: no hypothefis as to the phy- 
fical occafions of thought can, yet, really explain the ope 
rations of thought. If there muft be fome hypothefis, con- 
neéted with the do@trine of affociation, we recommend the 
reader to aflume Hartley’s hypothefis, employing the term 
vibrations merely to denote the changes, whatever they be, 
in the ultimate material organs of the mind, which occafion 
or accompany the various exercifes of the percipient prin- 
ciple. We do not think he will gain much by it ; but it 
will do lefs harm than by defining the nature of thofe 
changes. On the hypothetis of vibrations, the reader may 
confult Reid and Belfham. The latter has given a luminous 
{tatement of the arguments for and againit it. We learn 
from Dr. Aikin’s General Biography (Hartley), that Hal- 
ler maintains that it is totally incompatible with the nature 
of the nerves and medullary fubftance. (See Haller’s Ele- 
menta Phyfiologix, vol. iv. feét. 8. art. Conjecture, § 4.) 
Refpeéting the part of the brain moft intimately connected 
with the mental fun@tions, feveral curious facts are ftated in 
apaper by M. de la Peyronnie, fubjoined to Jurain’s French 
tranflation of Hartley’s firft volume, (1755,) taken from 
the Memoirs of the French Academy of Sciences. The 
opinion of that author, founded on his fa¢ts, is, that the 
corpus callofum is the feat of the foul. We have no oppor- 
tunity of knowing what Dr. Ferriar may have urged againit 
this opinion inthe Manchefter Tranfaétions. 

The external Organs of Senfation are ufually claffed under 
five heads, fight, hearing, feeling or touch, {mell, and tafte. 
The fenfe of feeling might probably be divided, with con- 
venience, into two or three; becaufe the clafles of fenfa- 
tions which are referred to this fenfe differ confiderably in 
themfelves, and in the external caufes producing them. But 
the common arrangement is fufficient for our purpofe. 

The prefent article, and the next following, have unex- 
pectedly been configned to the writer of thofe on Educa- 
tion. If he had forefeen this circumftance, he would have 
made references to this article from InveLLEcruAL and 
Mora Education. As it is, he has, in feveral parts of 
thofe articles, introduced obfervations which would other- 
wife have had place here; and though it would be eafy 
to reftate them with confiderable amplification, yet lus 
limits being neceffarily confined, he prefers referring to 
thofe articles, for fuch obfervations as may be cintage 
for his prefent purpofe. 

To perceive the influence of each fenfe in forming our 
notions and feelings, it is neceflary carefully to diftinguifh 
between the mere fenfation, and thofe ideas which are, by 
aflociation, fo conneéted with it, as to appear at firft view 
a part of the fenfation. When the fenfation, produced by 
an external object, is fo clofely united with ideas derived 
from other fenfes, or from the fame fenfe in different circum- 
flances, that the whole fhall appear to be one feeling, appa- 
rently derived immediately from the external imapretiie the 
whole together, the fenfation and affociated complex idea, 
is called a perception. For farther illuitration, fee InvEL- 
LECTUAL Education, chap. ii. col. 3, 4. The change of 
fenfations into perceptions, furnifhes {ome very important 
inflances of the operation of the affociative power; and 
without an acquaintance with the influence of aflociation in 
making fenfations at once bring complex ideas into the view 
of the mind, it is impoflible to underitand the real nature of 
perception. It clearly was not underitood by Dr. Reid; 
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wor indeed was it poffible for him to enter inio the diftin@ion 
between fenfation and perception, without calling in the 
agency of affociation; and as we have already hinted, he 
could not receive the doétrine of aflociation, when his fun- 
damental pofition rendered the exifterce of this principle 
impoffible. By ae exercife, the operations of perception 
become fo intimately united with fenfations, that, in nu- 
merous cafes, the fenfation is with great difficulty diftin- 
guifhed from the affociated idea; and it is not to us at all 
urprifing, that a man of fuch cool and fteady character of 
mind, fhould not have been able to difcriminate between the 
fenfation and, in his cafe, the unvarying aflociated ideas, 
fince he had not acquired an infight into the formation of 
ideas by affociation, and had even brought himfelf to deny 
the exiftence of any odjeés of our mental operations feparate 
from the external objects of fenfation. He faw that the 
Berkleyan hypothefis was contradicted by the obvious dic- 
tates of common fenfe, and being unaided by the principles 
of affoctation, he had no refource but to make the fenfation 
introduce the belief of an external caufe of it, by initina, 
or a kind of infpiration. 

1. Senfe of Feeling —When the mind has connected the 
complex ideas derived from the touch, with the vifible ap- 
pearance of objects, the fight is then indefinitely the mott 
ufeful channel of knowledge refpecting external objects ; 
but in the earlieft flages of the intellectual progrefs, the 
touch is the moit ufeful; in fact, as man is formed, it is 
then abfolutely neceflary to render the fight productive of 
moft of its prefent utility. ‘The fenfe of feeling differs from 
the other fenfes, in belonging to every part of the body, ex- 
ternal or internal, to which nerves are diftributed. The 
term touch is moft correctly limited to the fenfibility which is 
diffufed over the furface of the body. The touch exifts 
with the moft exquifite degree of fenfibility, at the extre- 
mities of the hands and in the lips. The fenfe of touch is 
thus very commodioully difpofed, for the purpofe of encom- 
pafling {maller bodies, and for adapting itfelf to the ine- 
qualities of larger ones. 

The fenfations acquired by the fenfe of feeling, are thofe 
of heat, hardnefs, folidity, roughnefs, drynefs, motion, dif- 
tance, figure, &c.; and all thofe corporeal feelings which 
arife from a healthy or difeafed ftate of the nerves, and of 
the part of the body to which they belong. 

The pains of this fenfe are more numerous and vivid 
than thofe derived from any other fenfe ; and therefore the 
relics of them aflociating and coalefcing with one another, 
eonftitute the greateft fhare of our mental pains. On the 
other hand, its pleafures being, in general, faint and rare, 
in eomparifon with others, and particularly thofe of the 
tafte, have but a {mall fhare among the rudiments of the 
mental pleafures. The fexual feelings of a corporeal na- 
ture, however, when under due regulation, do undoubtedly 
contribute, in more advanced periods, to the compofition 
of fome refined mental feebings ; and for fome very import- 
ant remarks refpeting the origin and influence of thefe 
defires, we beg to refer to Hartley’s 73d propofition. 

The touch is the original medium of our knowledge 
refpecting the real qualities of fubftances, and indeed is 
the fole medium by which we gain a knowledge of external 
objects as fuch. It is by the touch, and originally by the 
touch alone, aided by the power of~ mufcular motion, 
that we diftinguifh our own bodies from other objects that 
furround us, and from the impreflion which every one has, 
that the objects which affeét the fight, the hearing, &c. 
are external. When we touch a fenfible part of our bo- 
dies, we have fenfations conveyed to the mind through two 
nervous branches; when we touch any other body, we have 
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only one fenfation. For fome interefting and often fatis- 
factory fpeculations a$ to the influence of different fenfes 
in forming our ideas refpecting external objects, fee Con- 
dillac’s Traité des Senfations. Mr. Stewart appears. to 
have been led by that work to fome remarks at the clofe 
of his chapter on Perception; and we do not hefitate in 
faying, that thofe remarks entirely overthrow the funda- 
mental principle of Dr. Reid’s theory of perception, by 
which he imagined he had demolifhed the vifionary hypothefis 
of Berkeley. See Percerrion. 

_ The notion that external objeéts give us the fenfa- 
tions of found, tafte, fight, and fmell, is fo continu- 
ally forced upon us by the fenfations of touch, aided by 
the power of mufcular motion, that there probably was 
never found a perfon who doubted of the exiftence of 
the external world as the caufe of his fenfations, except 
from the influence of philofophical fpeculation. Some 
very acute thinkers have, indeed, given up the belief of an 
external world as the caufe of their fenfations ; but their 
Opinion never did, nor never can, gain much ground; for 
it is inconfiftent with the perceptions, which, by the con- 
{litution of our frame, are neceffarily formed from conti- 
nually recurring fenfations. The philofophic Berkeley, 
and a late writer, Mr. Drummond, are the chief fupporters 
of this curious, but to fay the leaft, unimportant opinion. 
If it were allowable to leave every thing out of confidera- 
tion, but the occaftonal vividnefs of our vifual conceptions, 
and the indifputable fa& that fenfations are merely af- 
fe€tions of the mind, it might be very difficult to refift 
the acvienefs of their reafonings ; but we are fully fatis- 
fied, that they would never have come to their curious con- 
clufions, if their obje& had been to inveftigate the fources 
of that belief which we doubt not they had themfelves, 
except in the moments of abftra& fpeculation ; and if they 
had paid more attention to the influence of the fenfe of 
feeling (aided, of courfe, by mufcular motion) in the for- 
mation of our perceptions. They would then have re- 
garded it as infinitely more probable that this almoft irre- 
fhiltible conviction is a well-grounded one, than that evary 
human being is almoft every moment of his life labouring 
under a delufion by the very conftitution of his nature, for 
which no fuppofable end can be affigned, and which muft 
therefore be inconfiftent with the known attributes of the 
Supreme Being. 

Some philofophers have fuppofed, that it is owing to the 
exquifite delicacy of feeling which exifts in the hand, to- 
gether with the exquifite mechanifm by which it is applied, 
that man poffeffes fuch fuperiority in knowledge over the 
lower claffes of animals. It cannot be juft to attribute to 
this caufe alone his mental fuperiority: but, indifputably, 
as man is conftituted, it is effential to the degree of fu- 
periority now poffeffed ; and we obferve, that tribe of ani- 
mals pofleffes the greateit degree of what may be called human 
wifdom, which has the fenfe of touch moft perfeét ; the flex- 
ible organ at the end of the elephant’s trunk anfwering fome 
of the purpofes of the human fingers. See InrEGUMENTs. 

_2. Senfe of Taffe-—This fenfe, and that of fmell, are 
nearly allied to the fenfe of feeling. ‘They are, however, 
properly diftinguifhed from it, becaufe they have each a 
peculiar organ, and are each affected by peculiar proper- 
ties of bodies. The chief organ of tafte is the tongue ; 
and it is fitted for its office, by the numerous extremities 
of nerves which are lodged along its furface, and parti- 
cularly at the top and fides, Hartley confiders this fenfe 
as extending to the other parts of the mouth, and through 
the throat, and the other parts of the alimentary duét. Taken 


in this comprehenfive acceptation, the fenfe of tafte con- 
veys 
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veys to the mind fenfations not only of flavours, but of 
hunger and thirft. 

In order to produce thofe fenfations of tafte which are’ 
derived from the tongue, its nervous extremities muft be 
moiftened; and the action of eating generally produces the 
effufion of a fluid from different parts of the mouth, 
which anfwers the purpofe of exciting the tafte and affifting 
the digeftion. ‘ 

The tafte undergoes fome remarkable changes in paffing 
from infancy to old age. Sweets generally grow lefs and 
lefs agreeable, and fometimes even difagreeable, and at lait 
naufeous. Aftringent, acid, and fpirituous liquors, which 
difpleafe at firit, a terwards become highly grateful. Even 
bitter and acrid fubftances firft lofe their offenfive quali- 
ties, and after a fufficient repetition give a relifh to our 
aliment. And many particular articles of food or medi- 
cine, become either extremely pleafant or oe from 
affociations with fafhion, joy, hope of advantage, hunger, 
the pleafures of cheerful converfation, &c. or with fick- 
nefs, vomitings, gripings, fear, forrow, &c. Thefe changes 
are partly in confequence of the ufual effe€t of cuftom on 
the organs of fenfation, both external and internal, viz. to 
diminith the vividnefs of fenfation ; and partly owing to the 
influence of affociation. This operates, Hartley thinks, 
principally in the following method. The pleafant and 
painful impreffions which particular foods and medicines 
make upon the ftomach, always either accompany the tafte, 
or follow it in a fhort time ; and by this means an aflo- 
ciation is formed, whereby the direét pleafantnefs or nau- 
feoufnefs of the tafte is enhanced, if the impreffions upon 
the tongue and ftomach be of the fame kind, or diminifhed, 
and perhaps overpowered, and even converted into its op- 
polite, if they be of different kinds. In like manner, a 
difagreeable tafte, by being often mixed with a pleafant 
one, may at laft become pleafant alone, and wice ver/i : 
hunger and fatiety may alfo, by being joined with parti- 
cular taftes, contribute greatly to augment or abate their 
relifh. It may alfo be obferved here, that the defire of 
particular foods or liquors, is often .direGtly excited by 
their affociated circumftances, and this, in fome cafes, more 
than by their taftes, or even when their taftes are nearly, 
if not altogether, become indifferent ; and it is very com- 
mon for thefe circumftances, particularly the fight or fmell 
of the food or liquor, to prevail againft men’s better judg- 
ments, directing them to forbear, and warning them of the 
mifchiefs likely to arife from felf-indulgence. 

The pleafures derived from tafte are very confiderable ; 
and the power of yielding pleafurable fenfations ufually 
accompanies the falte through the whole of life. Hence 
it is reafonable to infer, that its pleafures conftitute one 
grand fource of the mental pleafures, that is, of thofe 
which can be felt without the direé intervention of fen- 
fation. They leave their relics in the mind; and thefe’ 
combine together, with other relics of pleafurable fenfa- 
tions, and they form feelings which often conneét them- 
felves with objeéts which Fate no immediate connection 
with the objects of tafte. To this fource Hartley traces 
the principal origin of the focial pleafures ; and there can- 
not be a doubt, that the pleafures of tafte are the chief 
original fource of the filial affedtions. (See Morar Edu- 
cation, col. 22, 23.) It appears that one end of the long 
continuance of the pleafures of tafte, is to fupply conti- 
nual acceffions to the mental pleafures; but, without a 
doubt, the principal objeét is to make that a fource of 
pleafure which is neceffary to felf-prefervation, The pains 
of tafte are much lefs numerous than thofe of feeling. 
They are only fuch as are neceflary to prompt to avoid 


exceffive abftinence or gratification, and to prevent 
the employment of improper food. “The moit com- 
mon of thefe painful impreflions is that from excefs, and 
the confequent indigeftion. This excites and fupports 
thofe uneafy ftates, which attend upon melancholy, fear, and 
forrow.”’ ; 

3. Senfe of Smell.—This fenfe is very nearly allied to that 
of tafte; and indeed many of thofe pleafurable fenfations 
which are ufually referred to the tafte, (as being received 
during the act of eating and fwallowing,) really belong 
to the fmell. The external organ of {mell is a membrane 
or fkin, overfpread with nerves, which line the internal 
cavity of the noftrils, and the furface and cavities of the 
bones which join the noftrils. This is affected both by the 
odorous particles which proceed from external fub{tances 
through the nofe, and by thofe which come from the 
fubftances which are eaten; for there is a communication 
between the nofe and the back part of the mouth. 

The pains of {mell are obvioufly defigned to affift us in 
the proper choice of food; and alfo to prompt us to avoid 
fuch noxious vapours, as may render the air injurious. to 
health and life. It appears alfo, that offenfive odours, in 
various circumftances, contribute to generate the fenfe of 
fhame, decency, &c. The pleafures of {mell have a direct 
connection with thofe of tafte; it is only neceflary, there- 
fore, to add to what has been faid refpecting the latter, that 
the pleafures of fmell which arife from the various produc- 
tions of nature, have a confiderable fhare in the formation 
and vividnefs of fome of our mental pleafures ; and, in par- 
ticular, of thofe which arife from the view of rural objects 
and f{cenes, and from the reprefentations of them by poetry 
and painting. 

4. Senfe of Sight.—The organ of fight is a globular body, 
which contains within it tranfparent fubitances fitted to form 
on the back part of it, a picture of the object of fight. 
The examination of an ox’s eye will give a pretty accurate 
idea of the general ftruéture of the human eye. We fee in 
front a horny tranfparent fubftance, called cornea. Next to 
this isa watery fluid, called agueous humour, in which the iris 
floats like a delicate curtain, with an aperture in the middle, 
called the pupil. Behind the iris we find a folid body, with 
two furfaces of different convexities, called the cry/lalline 
lens. Next to this is the vitreous humour, a jelly-like tranf- 
parent fub{tance, which fills the ball of the eye. The reting 
confifts of exceedingly minute fibres from the optic nerve, 
which are fpread over the whole of the back part of the 
inner furface of the eye. Behind the retina is a mucous 
fubftance, which in the human eye is of a dark colour, and 
ferves toimbibe the rays of light which pafs through the 
retina, fo as to prevent the confufion which would arife 
from the reflection of them. The retina is the immediate 
organ of fight. The rays of light proceeding from every 
vifible point of the object of fight, enter the eye through 
the cornea, and pafs through the pupil; they are refraéted 
by the three humours of the eye, fo as to form upon the 
retina an exquifitely beautiful and diftin@, though minute, 
picture of the objet. A tolerable idea of the formation 
of the pi€ture may be obtained, by carefully cutting off the 
back coating of an ox’s eye, and holding behind it ,a piece 
of paper to receive the picture of fome luminous object. 
bei a minute account of the ftructure of this organ, fee 
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What effet is produced upon the optic nerve by the for- 
mation of this picture upon the retina, is not certainl 
known: it is fufficient for our prefent purpofe, that, by 
means of the nerve, &c. the impreffion, of whatever nature 
it be, is communicated to the mental organs, and produces 
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-in them thofe effects, which, when they excite the confciouf- 
nefs, are called fenfations. : 

The picture on the retina is inverted ; and yet it does not 
appear that the vifual fenfation conveys the notion of the 
object being inverted, even when unaided by the ideas derived 
from the touch. The firlt efforts of children to grafp, &c. 
afford no indication that the objeét appears to them inverted ; 
and we are not aware that the re¢tification of this vifual im- 
preffion is among the leffons which the blind have to learn when 
they have been reftored to fight. When the kitten playing 
before the mirror fees her own image, and ftrikes her paw 
againit it, (before fhe is wife enough to try, like Lee Boo, 
to look behind it,) fhe aims as if fhe perceived the image in 
the direét pofition: her image appears at the bottom of the 
glafs, and, we will fuppofe, on the right fide of it; and 
there fhe itrikes ; though in the pi€ture on the retina it ap- 
pears at the top, on the left. Theefficacy of aflociation 
to correct the influence of the inverted picture, by the ideas 
derived from the touch, we could in no way doubt ; but, 
notwithitanding the itatements of fome optical and meta- 
phyfical writers, we ace fatisfied that the mind does not fee 
objects inverted, though the impreffion-upon the retina, if 
the immediate objeé&t of the mind, muft, of itfelf, produce 
this notion. The nervous fibres of which the retina is 
compofed, may change their relative pofition before they 
reach the brain ; or the mental organs of touch and thofe of 
fight may have fuch a relation, (of fituation, if corporeal, ) 
that the fenfations of pofition in this refpe4 fhall correfpond. 

_ Whatever may be the real caufe, however, the faé& clearly 
is, that the inverted pi€ure on the retina does not produce 
a fenfation of the objet as inverted ; and that by the vifual 
impreffions alone, the erect obje¢t is perceived as erect. The 
tandfeape or portrait painter can, by long habit, feparate 
the vifual fenfation from the perception, and fee the objects 
of fight as they would appear on an uniform furface; but we 
never heard that he was able to fee them inverted, which he 
mutt fometimes do, in the courfe of his abitraét attention to 
the vifual fenfation, if, as appears to be commonly thought, 
the vifual impreffion of itfelt, feparate from the ideas derived 
from the touch, conveyed to the mind the notion of objects 
as being in an inverted pofition. Even the profound Hartley 
has pafled over this circumftance without adequate confi- 
deration. 

If the fenfation produced by the object of fight be confi- 
dered unblended with the relics of other fenfations, we find 
that it is merely what can be communicated by a minute 
picture on the retina. The fenfation of colour can be thus 
communicated, and this is the only fenfation which can be 
confidered as appropriate to the fight. The fenfation of 
figure can be communicated, but only of figure in two direc- 
tions, length and breadth ; for the picture on the retina can 
have only thofe two dimenfions. The fenfation of magni- 
tude can alfo be thus communicated, but not of real mag- 
nitude ; for a fenfation of real magnitude cannot be conveyed 
by a picture whichis almoft indefinitely fmaller than the real 
object. To ufe the illuftration of Adam Smith: «If you 
fhut one eye, and hold immediately before the other a fmall 
circle of plain glafs, of net more than half an inch in diameter, 
you may fee through that circle the moft extenfive profpects, 
lawns, and woods, and arms of the fea, and diftant moun- 
tains. You are apt to imagine that the vifible picture, which 
you thus fee, isimmenfely great and extenfive ; but it can be 
no greater than the vifible circle through which you fee it. 
If, while you are looking through the circle, you could con- 
ceive a fairy hand and a fairy pencil to come between your 
eye and the glafs, that pencil might delineate upon that little 
glafs, the outline of all thofe extenfive lawns, and woods, 


and arms of the fea, and diftant mountains, in the dimen- 
fions in which they are feen by the eye.’? Again, it is ob- 
vious, that however large or however {mall the field of view, 
the picture occupies an equal extent upon the retina. Simi- 
lar obfervations might be made with refpeét to diltance. 
The organ of fight can conyey only that fenfation of dif- 
tance which may be produced by a minute picture on the 
retina ; that is, nothing but the fenfation of the diftances of 
the different parts of the picture, which may bear no pro- 
portion to the real diftances, and can only be in two direc- 
tions. Similar things may be {aid of motion, that is, change 
of pofition. The vifual fenfation of motion is merely that 
produced by the motion of different parts of the picture on 
the retina. 

The faét is, that not the objeéts themfelves, but the pic- 
ture formed upon the retina, 1s the immediate obje& of the 
fight. Without the fenfe of touch it is probable that the 
picture would never have conveyed ideas of real figure, 
magnitude, motion, or pofition; ftill more, that it would 
never have conveyed the idea, that external objects pro- 
duced the piéture. Of colour it does convey fenfations 
which do not receive correétion from the touch, and which, 
can be acquired by the fight alone. Perfons completely 
blind have been known to diftinguifh objets of one colour 
from thofe of another, but this is by the feel of the fur- 
faces of thofe objects. If they have never at all poffefled 
fight, though they may {peak of colours, and diitinguifh 
coloured objects, and even have a remote idea of the caufes 
of our fenfations of colours, yet they can have no fenfations, 
nor confequently ideas of colours. Mr. Locke mentions a 
blind man, who faid, that he imagined the colour of fcarlet 
refembled the found of a trumpet. 

The limits here ftated of the direét power of the fenfe of 
fight, may appear flrange to thofe who have not been ac- 
cultomed to diftinguifh between the fenfation, and the per- 
ception of which the fenfation forms a part. We feem to 
have an immediate fenfation, by means of the fight, of the 
real fituation and magnitudes, &c. of objeéts; but what has 
been before ftated is an indifputable fact. The cafe is, 
the compound ideas formed from the fenfations of touch, in 
conne¢tion with certain vifual fenfations, are fo early formed, 
and fo early connected with thofe vifual fenfations, that we 
have no recollection of the fimple ideas of fenfation, or of the 
formation of the compound ideas: deed, as a¢tive agents, 
we have no concern in the formation of our perceptions. 
There are, however, numerous circumftances which prove 
the point ; the mott fatisfactory are thofe attending the ob- 
taining of the fight, at a period when recelleétion can regif- 
ter the fenfations. One fuch cafe fell under the obfervation 
of the able Chefelden, and we fhall ftate fome of the princi- 
pal circumftances of it. Mr. Chefelden couched a youth of 
thirteen years of age. When he was allowed to ule his fight, 
all objects appeared to him alike to touch his eyes, as the 
things which he felt touched his fkin. He confidered folid 
bodies as planes differently coloured,; and when he had 
learned to diftinguifh folids by their appearances, Se was 
greatly furprifed, when examining the pictures of folids, to 
find all the parts plane and fmooth like the reft ; he aflced 
which of his fenfes deceived him, his fight or his feeling ? 
Being fhewn a miniature of his father, which was painted on 
a watch cafe, he at once perceived that it was a reprefenta- 
tion of his father, but exprefled great furprife that fo large 
a countenance could be contained in fo fmall a fpace, it ap- 
peared to him as impoflible as for a pint to contain Ai hogfhead. 
Mr. Ware publifhed, in the Philc fophical Tranfactions of 
1800, a cafe which feemed to militate greatly againit Mr. 


Chefelden’s conclufions: Mr. Ware’s patient from the ae 
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had ideas of diftance and form. But Mr. Ware himfelf 
furnifhes a folution of this difficulty ; for we find, from his 
paper, that his patient had always been able to diftinguifh 
light and vivid colours from fhade. ; 

Senfations of colours are, in the early parts of life, very 
vivid, and affift confiderably in the formation of our mental 
pleafures ; but the other fenfations derived from this fenfe 
are principally important to us, as being by affociation the 
fiens of the ideas derived from the touch; and, from their 
diltinétnefs, well calculated to ferve as the connecting bond 
of union, and to bring thofe ideas again into the view of 
the mind. The vifual fenfations, of themfelves confidered, 
are feldom the objeéts of reflection ; we feldom even think 
of them; and while we appear to give to the vifible ap- 
pearances of objects our minutett attention, we are, in fact, 
attending only to the tangible qualities of which the vifible 
appearance is the fign. Were it not, therefore, for affocia- 
tion, the fight would be of little more ufe to us than a 
beautiful picture of objects with which we have no concern. 
But confider its value in conneétion with «ffociation ; and it 
miuft be regarded as the moft perfeét and the moft per- 
manently valuable of all the fenfes. The information ob- 
tained by the touch is acquired flowly ; and the fenfations 
mutt be continually repeated, in order to acquire information 
refpeéting new objects ; but the fight takes ina vaft variety 
of objeéts, and, almoft at a glance, can diftinguifh moft that 
is neceflary to be known refpecting them. Its fenfations 
recall the patt impreflions derived from the touch; and at 
once fuggelt the fize, the fhape, the diftance, of their 
various objects. If a man,’”’ fays Reid, “ were by feel- 
ing to find out the figure of the peak of Teneriffe, or even 
of St. Peter’s at Rome, it would be the work of a life 
time.” Befides, its difcovery reaches farther than the 
touch could carry us; it enables us to range through the 
vault of heaven, and determine the motions of the heavenly 
luminaries. It traces in the countenance the workings of 
the mind; it difplays the paffions and affections of the 
foul. With affociation it is every ee Without it, it 
would he ufelefs as the bright fleeting vifions of fleep. 

5. Senfe of Hearing.—The fenfe of fight is affected 
by rays of light proceeding from the different objects 
to the retina. The fenfe of feeling is affeted by the 
contaé&t of its various objeéts with the body, or by 
the vigorous or unfound ftate of the parts of the body. 
The fenfe of tafte is affected by certain particles of fub- 
ftances which are diffolved by the faliva, and thus brought 
into conta& with the organs of tafte. The fenfe of 
{mell is affeGted by particles which various fubftances are 
continually fending into the air, and which imprefs the 
membrane which lines the cavity and bones of the nofe. 
‘The fenfe of hearing is affected by the pulfations or vibra- 
tions of the air, which are caufed by its own expanfion, or 
by the vibrations of founding bodies. Thefe pulfations, or 
vibrations in the air, are called founds, as are alfo the fen- 
fations which they produce. The ore of hearing is much 
more complicated, and much lefs underftood, than that of 
fight. We shall here give a very general account of it, and 
refer thofe who wifh for further information to the article 
Ear. The external ear collets and modifies founds; and 
by a long channel communicates them to the internal ear. 
This confifts, in the firft place, of what is called the drum 
of the ear, which is a {mall cavity, clofed towards the open- 
ing of the ear by a delicate membrane. In the drum are 
three or four very {mall bones, furnifhed with mufcles and 
joints. From the drum are feveral openings, one of which 
is to the mouth; the others communicate into different 
recefles of the ear. One of thefe leads into the labyrinth, 


which confitts, firft, of a fmall ia a cavity, next of three 
femicircular canals, and laitly, of a winding fpiral canal, 
not unlike fome fea-fhells. All thefe parts of the cavity are 
lined with a very delicate membrane, and filled with a watery 
fluid, which conveys to the portions of the nerve in contaét 
with it, the vibrations received from the membrane which fepa- 
rates the labyrinth from the drum of the ear. The vibra- 
tions of the air aét upon the drum, and thus fet in motion 
the feries of {mall bones in the cavity of the drum: thefe 
communicate the vibrations to the membrane which fepa- 
rates the drum from the labyrinth; and this, as before- 
mentioned, produces vibrations in the watery fluid, in the 
feveral parts of the labyrinth, and conveys to the nervous 
branches, which line the labyrinth, the vibrations originally — 
produced on the drum. The mechanif{m is complicated, but 
what we underftand muft increafe our reverential admiration 
of the {kill which produced it. 

There are colours which of themfelves, without affociated 
ideas, are agreeable to the fight ; and it is reafonable to believe 
that there are founds which of themfelves, without aflociated 
ideas, are agreeable to the ear. This is authorized alfo by 
dire&t experience. All moderate and tolerably uniform 
founds pleafe young children; and during the whole life, 
various combined and fimple founds give pleafure to the 
mind without any reference to the affociated ideas. Hence 
it appears that the pleafures of hearing aid confiderably in 
the formation; or at leaft in the increafe of the mental 
pleafures: indeed, in conneétion with thofe of fight they 
conftitute nearly the whole of the pleafures of fublimity and 
beauty. 

It oh a well known faét, that the ideas left by the fen- 
fations of fight are the moft vivid and diftinét of any: next 
to thefe are thofe produced by the fenfation of hearing. 
Few can form a diftinét, certainly not a vivid, conception 
of the feel of any fubftance which has prefented fenfations 
through the medium of the touch, and not many more can 
of a tafte, or of a fmell, though thinking of particular tafte 
produces confiderable effufion of the faliva. OF objects of 
the fight we are able to form conceptions, which often 
approach in vividnefs and diftinétnefs to the original fen- 
fations, and which fometimes overpower thofe aétuaily pre- 
fent in the mind, fo as in many cafes to lead to the belief 
of areal object, and confequently to lead to the belief of appa- 
ritions, &c. Few, we believe, poflefs the power of form- 
ing conceptions of founds nearly equal in vividnefs and 
aitinginete with the original fenfation ; but they are fre- 
quently perceptible. After we have heard mufic, or con- 
verfed much with a perfon, trains of audible ideas fre- 
quently pafs in the mind. So, when we are thinking or 
reading flowly and carefully, we can generally trace the 
relics of the audible impreflions of the words fuggefted by 
the thoughts or the fight of the letters; that is, we have 
faint conceptions of the founds of thefe words. - 

The neceffity of hearing to man, confidered as a focial 
being, is obvious ; its importance to him, confidered as a 
being whofe pleafures and pains are by degrees to be purely 
mental, is not inferior. The means of knowledge are 
greatly diminifhed by the lofs of fight, but the lofs of fight 
only impedes the progrefs of the mind from fenfation to 
thought and feeling. Thofe who have never heard have 
much greater difadvantages to undergo. Their deficiencies 
can never be fully fupplied. Words, as Hartley fuggetts, 
are highly important, and even neceflary to the fall im- 
provement of intelleét, and the enlargement of the affecy 
tions ; and, therefore, the ear is of much more importance 
to us, as {piritual beings, than the eye. 

General Obfervations refpedting the Senfitive ‘ae 
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fhall conclude this divifion of our article with a few general 
remarks on fenfation, on moft of which we fhall not enlarge, 
as we have already anticipated them in INTELLECTUAL and 
Morar £ducation. 

1. Senfations are the rudiments or elements of all our 
ideas, that is, of all our thoughts and feelings, excepting 
a ideas of confcioufnefs. See Inrentucruan Education, 
col. 2. 

2. Confidering man as an intellectual being, the correét- 
nefs and extent of his perceptions are of the firft moment : 
thefe are, in fact, the materials of all knowledge refpeéting 
external objets; and in the early ftages of mental culture 
are the only objects of the underftanding. See InrrLiec- 
TUAL Education, col. 3, and alfo col. 4, 5. 

3- Senfations are to be confidered not only as the ori- 
ginal materials for the various operations of intelle¢&t, but 
as the fources of all the mental pleafures and pains. See 
Morat Education, col. 21. ! 

4- Confidering man as a being of feeling and affection, it 
is requifite, during the early part of life, to keep the inlets 
of fenfations in a fit ftate for receiving them, and not to 
check the pleafures of fenfation, or to impofe its pains, 
except where an enlightened regard to the welfare of the 
individual requires it. See Morar Education, col. 22. 

5. The grand law of fenfible pleafures and pains is, that 
by frequent repetition they lofe their vividnefs. This is a 
law to which may be traced various important faéts con- 
neéted with the moral culture. (See Morar Education, 
col. 51. On the Confcience, § 11.) Whatever be the pecu- 
liar mode by which impreffions from the objects of fenfe are 
tranfmitted through the nerves to the brain, it appears 
decidedly probable, that the difference between pleafurable 
and painful fenfations confifts, as far as refpeéts the fenfa- 
tions themfelves, in degree only: that pain bas the fame 
caufe as pleafure, except that it aéts more intenfely. « All 
pleafure,”” as Hartley remarks, “ appears to pafs into pain 
by increafing its caufe, impreffion, duration, fenfibility of 
the organ, upon which it is impreffed, &c. : thus an agree- 
able warmth may be made to pafs into a troublefome or 
burning heat, by increafe or continuance; and the fame 
thing holds, with refpe& to fri€tion, light, and found.” 
Hence, fince repetition diminifhes the vividnefs of the fen- 
fation, (provided there be no increafe in the exciting caufe, 
or in the fenfibility of the organ, &c.) great pain will, by re- 
petition, gradually fubfide into pain icf intenfe ; pains may 
be converted by repetitidh into pleafures ; and pleafures 
may be converted into indifferent fenfations. This pro- 
grefs may be obferved in the effects of fpirituous liquors, 
or any other ftimuli which ftrongly affect the organs of 
tafte. There is, probably, no cafe in which the tafte of 
{pirituous liquors would originally be otherwife than dif- 
agreeable. By degrees the repeated ufe of them bring the 
fenfations which they occafion within the limit of pleafure. 
Even then a confiderable increafe of the quantity taken 
would heighten the fenfations to the limit of pain: but 
fuppofe the pleafurable portion continued without increale, 
the repeated ufe of it diminifhes the vividnefs of the plea- 
fure, till at laft the fenfation produced is completely in- 
different. We here adduce the fa& merely as illuftrative 
of the general principle. 

6. We have already ftated, that the original fenfible plea- 
fures derived from the tafte and fmell are very numerous, 
and far exceed the pains: that the original fenfible pleafures 
derived from the fight and the hearing are alfo numerous, 
while the original fen ble pains are few : and that the origi- 
nal fenfible pleafures derived from the fenfe of feeling are 
jefs intenfe than the pains derived from that fenfe, which 
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are more numerous and vivid than all the other fenfible pains 
united. From this account we fhould be led to infer, that 
the pains of fenfation are very far exceeded by the pleafures 
of fenfation. This will be ftill more evident when we re- 
colle& that the pleafurable fenfations are thofe of conftant 
occurrence ; the paimful fenfations much more rare. In the 
early part of life, moft fenfations that are not painful are 
pleafurable ; and the pleafurable ones are continually recur- 
ring. The eye and the ear feem to convey fearcely any 
thing but pleafurable fenfations to the infant mind: the 
tafte and {mell are continually pouring in their pleafures, 
feldom mixed with pain: the feeling, when the body is 
healthy, <¢ when life is felt in every limb,” is alfo continually 
adding to the ftock of pleafurable fenfations thofe derived 
from the glow of health, and the aétive motions of child- 
hood. To balance all this, there are, in fome few cafes, 
frequent pains of body ; but more frequently the pains arif- 
ing from ill health are of rare recurrence, and the arti- 
ficial fenfible pains are {till lefs frequently received. Such 
is the matter of fat; and if we confider the caufe of the 
pleafures and pains of fen{ation as differing only in degree, 
we fhall readily admit, that, on the whole, the pleafures far 
exceed the pains: for the fenfible pains being produced by 
an exceffive aétion of the organs of fenfation, common im- 
preflions will not produce them; and fhould they become 
very frequent, they will, agreeably to the grand law of fen- 
fation already ftated, gradually diminifh in vividnefs, and at 
laft come within the limit of pleafure. 

Ill. Of the Retentive Power.—Whatever be the effect 
produced on the men*al organs by the impreffions on the 
organs of fenfe, that effe€t can be renewed, though in gee 
neral with diminifhed vigour, without a repetition of the 
fenfible impreffions. In other words, fenfible changes pro- 
duce a tendency to fimilar changes, which can be repeated 
without the repetition of the external impreffions, and may 
thus be called tdeal changes. J.efs generally, fenfations leave 
relics behind them, which can be perceived without the 
agency of the external organs of fenfation, and which are 
called ideas. ‘The power or capacity of the mind, by which 
tendencies to ideal changes are retained, may be called the 
retentive power. 

That tendencies to a repetition of fenforial changes are 
thus formed, that ideas are thus retained, might be referred 
to the operation of the fenfitive power, pe in the human 
being they certainly depend upon the fame organic caufes, 
whatever thofe be. But in many animals it is decidedly 
probable, that fenfations leave no relics behind them: and 
in man there are, with equal probability, numerous impreffions 
from external obje¢ts which leave no relics behind them; 
though we feel conftrained to add from conftant experience, 
that in many inftances, where fenfations have left no ideas 
fufficiently determinate to be recalled by voluntary recollec- 
tion, or prefented again to the mind by affociation, a re« 
currence of the fenfations afford decided proof that they 
have left relics behind them, for we at once perceive that 
we have experienced them before. This we apprehend, 
however, is only where the fenfible changes have in the firft 
inftance obtained fome degreee of attention. We are not 
aware of any fatisfaétory proof that they leave any relics 
behind them where they have not excited the confcioufnefs. 
On the whole, it appears probable that fenfible changes, 
and even fenfations, may be produced without leaving relics 
behind them. And it is certain that thefe relics of fenfa- 
tions may re-appear, without impreffions frem external ob- 
jects. Hence it appears preferable to confider the receiving 
of fenfations, and the retaining of ideas, as two feparate 
though intimately connected operations, and as implying 
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two feparate powers er capacities of the mind. This is 
fot done by Hartley, who appears to refer both to fenfa- 
tion; and it has fubje€ted him to fome unfounded animad- 
verfions of the great northern philofopher. Speaking of 
the phenomena of memory as not to be entirely explained 
by the laws of affociation, Mr. Stewart fays, “ The aflocia- 
tion of ideas conneéts our various thoughts with each other, 
fo as to prefent them to the mind in a certain order ; but it 
prefuppofes a faculty of a the knowledge we ac- 
quire.” Of this Hartley was perfeétly aware ; and he has 
accordingly a diftin& propofition (p. 8.) on the production 
of ideas. 

Without the retentive power, it is obvious that man 
would be a being of mere fenfation, little if at all fuperior 
to the loweft orders of the animal creation, and inferior to 
many of them. The retentive power provides materials for 
the agency of the affociative power. Without the former, 
the latter could not be called into exercife ; and without. the 
aflociative power, the relics of fenfation, (the effects of the 
retentive power,) would be of no utility. The operations 
of the retentive power can fearcely, however, be feparated 
from thofe of the affociative power ; and thefe together con- 
ftitute the compound faculty called memory, for fome ac- 
count of which we refer our readers to a fubfequent part of 
this article. We introduce the fubject here, merely in re- 
ference to the generation of ideas. 

We have faid that the receiving fenfations, and the retain- 
ing the relics of them, probably depend upon the fame or- 
ganic caufés, whatever they be. In fome inftances fenfible 
changes perceptibly continue after the fenfible objects are 
removed. ‘Two or three faéts, which every one muft have 
noticed or may notice, will illuftrate this principle. [fea 
piece of ftick be burnt at one end, and the lighted end be 
turned quickly round in a circle, the luminous point will 
appear to the eye as a complete luminous circle ; the changes 
of the optic organs continuing, till the image of the lumin- 
ous point returns to any given point of the retina. Again, 
the fenfible changes produced by found, perceptibly con- 
tinue after the external caufe ceafes. If a founding body 
be ttruck very rapidly with a ftick, we do not perceive any 
interval; and, as Hartley well obferves, the: moft fimple 
founds which we hear, being reflected from the neighbour- 
ing bodies, confift of a number of founds fuceeeding each 
other at different diftances of time, according to the dif- 
tances of the refle¢ting bodies, though, owing to the effect 
of each on the auditory organs continuing fome little time 
after the aétual impreffion on the external organ, the founds 
appear to be exactly fyachronous. The fenvible changes 
produced by the other fenfes, alfo continue fome time set 
the impreffions which have been made upon them. If a hard 
body be prefled upon the palm of the hand, it is not eafy 
to diftinguifh for a few feconds, whether it remains or is 
removed. And taftes continue to be perceived, long after 
the fapid fubftance is removed. This laft circumftance may, 
however, be accounted for on the fuppofition that the fapid 
part of the fubftance is not removed ; which, without doubt, 
is often the fact. 

This play of the organs (which, however, is perhaps ra- 
ther to be referred to the external than to the mental or- 
gans; ) give rife, in the cafe of vifion, to a number of ve 
ingular and interefting phenomena, by fome philofophers 
called ocular fpefra. A confiderable variety of them are 
ftated by Dr. R. Darwin of Shrewlbury, at the end of the 
fecond part of Darwin’s Zoonomia. We fhall fele& a few 
of the moft ftriking. 

Place about half an inch fquare of white paper on a black 
hat, and looking fteadily on the centre of it for a minute, 


remove your eyes toa fheet of white paper; after a fecond 
or two, a dark fquare will appear on the white paper, which 
will be feen for fome time. A fimilar dark fquare will. be 
feen in the clofed eye, if light be admitted through the eye+ 
lids. So after looking at any luminous body, of a {mall 
apparent fize, as the fun, for inftance, for a fhort time, fo 
as not much to fatigue the eyes, this part of the retina be- 
comes lefs fenfible to fmaller portions of light: hence whem 
the eyes are turned’ upon any lefs luminous parts of the iky, 
a dark fpot is feen refembling the fhepe of the himmous: 
body. ‘Yo the fame caufe Dr. R. Darwin afcribes. thofe 
dark-coloured floating fpots, which are eafily perceptible 
when the eyes are a little weakened by fatigue, and, durin 
illneffes attended with great debility. - He fays, that as thefe 
{pectra are moft eafily difcernible when our eyes are weaken- 
ed by fatigue, it has frequently happened that -people of 
delicate conftitutions have been much alarmed at them, fear- 
ing a beginning decay of their fight, and thence have fallen 
into the hands of ignorant ocuhits. They are not, how- 
ever, he obferves, the preludes to any difeafe; and it is only: 
from our habitual inattention to them, that we do not per- 
ceive them on all objects every hour of our lives. As the 
nerves of very weak people, he continues, lofe their fenfi-: 
bility by a imall duration of exertion, it frequently happens. 
that fick people, in the extreme debility of fevers, are per- 
petually employed in picking fomething off from the bed! 
clothes, owing to their aabae the caufe of thefe dark’ 
fpots. An Italian artiit, a man of ftrong abilities, relates, 
that having patled the whole night on a diftant monntain, 
with fome companions and a conjuror, and performed many 
ceremonies to raife the devil, on their return in the mornin: 
to Rome, looking up when the fun began to rife, they faw, 
numerous devils run on the tops of the houfes as they paffed 
along. So much were the fpectra of their weakened eyes 
magnified by fear, and made fubfervient to the purpofes of 
fraud or fuperitition. , 
Again: make with ink on white paper a black fpot, 
about half an inch in diameter, with a tail about aminch 
in length, fo as to refemble a tadpole. Look fteadily at 
this {pot for about a minute ; and on moving the eye a little, 
the figure of a tadpole will be feen on the white part of the 
paper, which figure will appear whiter or more luminous 
than any other part of the paper. This Dr..R. Darwin 
brings as one proof, that when the retina has been fubjeéted 
to-a lefs excitement, it is more eatily brought into aétion 
by being fubjected to a greater. » A furface appears black, 
in confequence of its abforbing all the rays of light; that 
part of the retina, therefore, which is unemployed -while 
looking at the {pot, is afterwards more fenfible to the light. 
than the other parts, and is capable of being brought into 
aétion by the red rays, which penetrate the eye-hds. 
familiar fa& will equally well illuftrate the Pei te ” it 
when the light is pretty ftrong, we look fteadily fora fhort 
time at a window, the wood or lead-work of, which is dark 
coloured, on turning the fight immediately afterwards to a 
white wall, we have adiftinct figure of the window with the 
panes dark and the wood-work luminous. Upon the fame. 
principle Dr. R. Darwin accounts: for the following cir- 
cumftance. A writer in the Berlin Memoires.obferves, that. 
when he held a book, fo that the {iui fhone upon his half 
clofed eéye-lids, the black letters which he had long in- 
{peéted became red. There is a fimilar ftory told by Vol- 
taire of a duke of Tufcany, who was playing at dice with 
a general of a foreign army ; and believing H he faw red 
{pots on the dice, apprehended that fome dreadful events. 
were about to take place, and retired in confufion.. The 
obferver, after looking for a minute on the black {pots of 
6 a die, 
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a die, in a bright day, and carelefsly clofing his eyes, would 
fee red {pots correfponding to the black fpots on the die; 
and if they were intenfe from the fatigue or weaknefs of 
the optic organ, thofe appearances would continue, and on 
looking on the die would be fuppofed to be upon it, jutt 
as perfor in a very weak {tate (as has been already ftated) 
often fee black fpots, which they refer to the bed-clothes. 

We have itated, that the capacities of fenfation and re- 
tention probably depend upon the fame organic caufes, 
whatever they may be. Dr. Darwin, in his Zoonomia, 
reprefents ideas as the animal motions or configurations of 
the organs of fenfe. - (Sect. iti. 4.1.) The more ad- 
vanced ftudent of mental philofophy, may derive much 
ufeful information from the perufal of that fingular work ; 
but we know no writer on the fubje€t whofe views can be 
received with more doubt and hefitation than Darwin’s. 
He generalizes with extreme rapidity ; and often feems to 
be much more defirous to urge every thing that can be ad- 
vanced with any plaufibility in fupport of his ftrange hypo- 
thefes, than to try them by the touchitone of fact and ex- 
perience. His peculiarities of nomenclature are extremely 
perplexing, and in various cafes very injudicious ; and the 
number of them is fo great, that they often interfere with 
the ftatement of the triteft obfervations. We meet with 
remarks, which prefent a novel and impofing appearance, 
and we very frequently find, when we have taken the pains 
to interpret them into common language, that their novelty 
and importance confifted merely in their Darwinian drefs. 
But what we moil object to, 1s, that his nomenclature is 
{o completely founded upon his theories, that when he is 
{tating acknowledged truths, his expreflions convey a mean- 
ing beyond them, and the whole import of them, according 
to his ufe of the terms employed, derives an apparent cre- 
dibility from the correétnefs of them according to their 
ufual acceptation. 

Dr. Darwin employs the term idea, fo as to include the 
mental changes produced by impreflions on the external 
organs of fenfe, and alfo thofe which can be reproduced 
without the intervention of external impreffions; in other 
words, ‘as including fenfations and ideas. And of both he 
maintains, that they are contra¢tions, motions, or con- 
figurations of the fibres, which conititute the immediate 
organ of fenfe. (Se. ii. 2. 7.) It requires little ac- 
quaintance with the principles of mental philofophy, to 
furnifh a fatisfactory anfwer to all the arguments he adduces 
for his unaccountable theory ; and as it is extremely im- 
probable, that any one will be inclined to adopt it without 
more proof than its author has been able to collect, we 
do not think it neceffary to enter into any minute confidera- 
tion of it. It is not only clogged with difficulties, which 
at once outweigh every prefumption in its favour, but it 
has no advantage of any kind to recommend it. It accounts 
for no phenomena, which do not admit of an eafy and, in 
ipencrel preferable folution without it. We are not, 

owever, prepared to maintain, that, in cafe of vivid con- 
ceptions, thofe mental changes, which take place without 
external impreffions, are never attended with changes in the 
external organs, correfponding to thofe by which the ori- 
ginal fenfible changes were produced; in other words, that 
conceptions, 7. ¢. vivid ideas of fenfation, are never at- 
tended with changes in the external organs correfponding 
to thofe, by which the original fenfations were produced. 
When we have ftrong vifual conceptions, it appears as 
though we faw with our bodily eyes, juft as if fenfations 
were produced by external objects. If we were not aware 
of the efficacy of aflociation, in the acquired power of re- 
ferring fenfations to the part of the body from which they 


were derived, we fhould confider it as a fae} decidedly proved 
by the feelings of which we are confcious, that when with 
the mind’s eye we fee an abfent friend, there is a corre. 
{ponding picture formed upon the retina, by the re-aétion 
of the changes in the mental organs. The effort to form 
fuch conceptions is, we think, diftinGtly felt in the eyes; 
and the writer of thefe remarks obferves in his own cafe, 
that the effort is principally perceived in that eye, which 
he knows from experience to have the greateft vifual power. 
We refer to this circumttance, however, merely as a curious 
faét. It does not appear, admitting that the perception 
of which we are {peaking is not the refult of affociation, 
that it enables us to account better for even the greater 
diftinétnefs of our vifual conceptions; for if the external 
organ be thus affected, it muft be in confequence of the 
very conceptions for which it might be fuppofed to account, 
If any vifual ideal changes, 7. ¢. vifual conceptions, are 
attended with correfpondmg affections of the retina, the 
effeét on the fentient principle is to. be attributed to the 
former, not to the latter; all that could reafonably be ad- 
mitted, is, that in confequence of the affection of the ex- 
ternal organ, the conception might be rendered more vivid, 
fo as to approach nearer to the ftate of the original fenfa- 
tion. But we need not refort to this opinion, to account 
for the diftin@nefs and yividnefs of our vifual conceptions, 
It isa general and well known principle, that when the re- 
tentive power is vigorous, di/lin@ and vivid Senfations pro- 
duce, by fufficient repetition, diftiné and vivid ideas. 

Still, when we recolleé& the general influence of fates of 
mind upon the nervous fyftem, and the known faé& that 
certain fenforial changes do affe& particular nerves, fo as 
to produce mufcular motion, and farther take into account 
the feeling to which we have already referred, of which we 
prefume others alfo are contcious, we are inclined to think 
it probable, that conceptions, or vivid ideas of fenfation, 
may be attended with affections of the external organs of 
fenfation, fimilar to thofe which furnifhed the materials for 
thofe conceptions. Hartley’s opinion, prop. 59, that an 
impreffion made upon one eye alone by a fingle obje&, may 
propagate itfelfto the other, and there raife up an image 
almoft equal in vividnefs to itfelf, and that, confequently, 
when we fee with one eye only, we may have pi¢tures in 
both eyes, confiderably correfponds to this hypothefis. 
But whatever be the faét, we do not perceive that it af- 
fords any adequate ground for the fuppofition, that ideas 
cannot exift without affections of the external organs, from 
which the original fenfations were derived; nor the fhadow 
of a reafon for the Darwinian hypothefis, that fuch affec- 
tions are the ideas themfelves. Their effets on the mind 
mutt be produced in the common feat of fenfible, ideal, and 
motory changes. 

Though we do not think it in any way neceflary to enter 
into any particular examination of this fundamental meta- 
phyfical pofition of the Zoonomia, we wifh to notice one 
ftatement which Darwin has adduced in fupport of it ; 
fince, if correét, it would furnifh a very fingular pheno- 
menon, connected withthe exercife of the retentive power. 
He fays, (fect. iii. 4. 4.) that « where the organ of fenfe 
is totally deftroyed, the ideas. which were received by that 
fenfe feem to perifh along with it, as well as the power of 
perception.” If this be fo, (and it mutt, if his hypothefis 
be true,) we mutt indeed be merely creatures of fenfe, and 
can never expe¢t to attain refinement of intellectual ideas, or 
of affections.» But» what are his proofs? A gentleman, 
who had been totally deaf for nearly 30 ae had forgotten 
the pronunciation of words, and, “ what is much to the 
point,’? he. always, in his dreams, imagined that people 
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-converfed with him by figns or writing, and never that he 
heard any one fpeak to him. “ From hence it appears,” 
adds the amufing theorift, “ that with the perceptions of 
founds he has alfo loft the ideas of them; though the organs 
of fpeech ftill retain fomewhat of their ufual habits of arti- 
culation.?? We prefume that our readers will not think 
Darwin’s hypothefis required to account for this deaf man’s 
dreams; but to make them give fupport to the hypothetis, 
it fhould have been added, that this was always the cafe 
from the firft moment of his total lofs of hearing ; and to 
afford any proof of it, it fhould farther have been fhewn, 
that from that period he never had any recollections (we 
do not mean diftin& conceptions, but fimple recollections, 
diftiné&t or indiftin&t) of founds articulate or inarticulate. 
Refpecting the ideas of fight, Darwin adduces the following 
{tatement. “I have had the opportunity of converfing with 
two men, who had been fome years blind: one of them had 
a complete gutta ferena, and the other had loft the whole 
{ubftance of his eyes. They both told me that they did not 
remember to have ever dreamt of vifible objets, fince the 
total lofs of their fight.’”” Upon fuch facts as thefe the 
author builds his hypothefis. Did he afcertain that thefe 
men, with the total lofs of fight, loft at once all their vifual 
conceptions? Did the well-known voices of their domettic 
relatives ceafe to recall their vifible appearance? Did they 
at once forget the features which they had long viewed with 
delight? Thefe might gradually fade from their memories ; 
and by degrees they might be unable to picture to their 
minds objeéts with which their affections were mott clofely 
affociated. But we fee no room whatever to fuppofe that 
this was the immediate effeét ; and unlefs it were, the theory 
which their dreams are adduced to fupport muft be pro- 
nounced “ bafelefs as the fabric of a vifion.” 

If we appealed to the common experience of thofe who 
have loft their fight from ordinary caufes, we fhould doubt- 
lefs be told by the difciples of Darwin, (if fuch there be,) 
that their cafes were not in point, as their immediate organs 
of vifion might not be entirely deftroyed ; and though we 
fhould not hefitate to predict the reply of thofe whofe cafes 
are clearly in point, we have no faéts to ftate, and leave the 
matter, therefore, to the reader’s obfervation, with one 
farther remark. It is indifputable that our ideas of folidity, 
and of real figure and diftance, are principally derived from 
the fenfe of touch: is there any reafon whatever te imagine, 
that when a man has both his arms fhot off, he at once lofes 
all thofe notions of folidity, figure, &c. with which the 
organs of touch have fupplied him, and which affociation 
alone enables the fight to communicate? Does he ceafe to 
perceive at once, that thofe objeéts, which his unaided fight 
would reprefent merely as a beautiful pi€ture on a furface, 
are in reality folid bodies at various diftances from the eye, 
becaufe he has loft the organs by which he derived the ideas, 
now fo firmly conneéted with the vifual impreflion, as ap- 
parently to make a part of the fenfation of fight? 

Though fomewhat out of place here, we muit add, that 
the ideas we have advanced refpeéting the poffibility of fen- 
forial change, (fenfible, ideal, and motory,) proceeding 
without exciting the notice of the mind, derive confirmation 
from the ftatements of Darwin on the catenation of mo- 
tions (fect. xvii. 2.) ; and we particularly with to refer our 
readers to his ingenious (and, in general, juft) remarks on 
the progrefs of fuch catenations, in the cafe of a perfon 
learning mufic. The principles on which they are founded 
may be feen in Hartley’s 21ft propofition; but Darwin 
has given a more detailed view of the progrefs of the tranfi- 
tion from voluntary to automatic aétions, and at the fame 
time has introduced feveral remarks, which illuftrate fome 


peculiar procedures of the mind, clafling under the opera- 
tions of memory. 

IV. Of the Affeciative Power.—This principle, if not the 
fole caufe of all our mental phenomena, except the original 
produétion of fenforial changes and tendencies to them, has 
fome effect in the origin and modification of all of them. 
It is owing to this important principle that fenfations be- 
come the figns of thoughts and feelings, by which means 
man becomes a focial being; that the whole mental furni- 
ture of perceptions, notions, affections, paflions, fentiments, 
emotions, &c. is formed from the fimple relics of fenfation ; 
that man, from mere fenfation, rifes to intelleé&t ; that he 
becomes capable of reflection, and of aétion. In fhort, 
whatever mental operation we attend to, except at the very 
earlieft period of mental culture, we find aflociation the 
caufe of its produétion, or intimately concerned in it. 

The faét of the conneétion which exiits between many of 
our fenforial changes had long been known; but it had 
generally been referred to the memory. Mr. Locke ap- 
pears to have been the firft who employed the principle of 
affociation to account for aberrations of judgment and feel- 
ing, and for cuftomary conneétions of ideas; but he does 
not feem to have been at all aware that all our ideas, except 
thofe of confcioufnefs, and thofe which are produced by 
mere repetitions of uncompounded fenfible changes, 2. ¢. 
ideas of fenfation, or fimple ideas, are, in reality, formed 
by the influence of the fame principle, either alone, or under 
the guidance of the underftanding ; that all our affections, 
and our mental pleafures and pains, are nothing more than 
the relics of fenfation, varioufly combined by aflociation. 
It feems that Mr. Gay, a clergyman in the weft of Eng- 
land, was the firft who endeavoured to fhew the poffibility 
of deducing all our paffions and afteétions from cffociation : 
but his remarks on this fubje€t, as Dr. Prieftley obferves, 
amount to little more than conjecture. Thefe, however, 
led Dr. Hartley to direét his thoughts to it, and by a union 
of great talents, and of folid acquirements in moral fcience, 
in natural philofophy, aud in a profeffional knowledge of the 
human frame, with a mind unobfcured by felfith tendencies, 
he was enabled to bring into one extenfive fyitem the pro- 
grefs of the mind from its firft rudiments of fenfation, 
through the maze of complex ideas and affections, to fhew 
how man rifes from fenfation to intelle&. As Dr. Hartley 
expected, his work remained for a confiderable time almott 
unnoticed. Tucker (A. Search) was obvioufly acquainted 
with it, and owed much to it; though he feldom fpeaks of 
Hartley but to laugh at him, in reference to his hypothefis 
of vibrations: and about the time when he began his Light 
of Nature, the firft volume of the Obfervations, as we have 
already ftated, was tranflated into French; but it does not 
feem to have attraéted the notice of the French metaphyti- 
cians, either at the time or fince. Dr. Prieftley had the 
merit of bringing Hartley’s fyftem forward to the public 
attention ; and the celebrity which he had acquired among 
different clafies of the philofophic world was favourable to 
his objeét. About thirty years after the publication of the 
a work, he publifhed an abridgment of it ; in which 
he left out the deductions from the principal theory refpe&- 
ing the rule of life, the truth of Chriftianity, &c. (in fome 
re{fpects, we think, very unfortunately), and as much as he 
could of the hypothefis of vibrations. Since that time the 
fyftem of Hartley has been rapidly gaining ground in South 


Britain ; and it is now, probably, pretty generally adopted — 


by thofe who think clofely on the fubje&t. In North Bri- 
tain, owing partly to theological and metaphyfical prepof- 


feffions, and not lefs, perhaps, to Dr. Prieftley’s rough and — 


unjuftifiably fevere attack upon three of the Scotch philo- 
fophers, 
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fophers, whofe mental and moral charaéter ranked high 
among their countrymen, the principles of Hartley have 
made but little progrefs. The philofophical fyftems of 
Scotland have been fomewhat modified by it; but thofe 
who rank the higheft feem little inclined to admit it in its 
full extent. However, the writings of Dugald Stewart 
fhew that he has done fomething towards clearing the way, 
and the leétures of the profeflor of moral philofophy at 
Glafgow mult do more; and we fee reafon to hope, that 
when the prefent generation has pafled away, the true prin- 
ciples of mental fcience will gain a firm hold there, as well 
as in South Britain. We earneftly wifh for the extenfive 
adoption of the Hartleyan fyitem; becaufe, while it fatis- 
factorily explains a vaft variety of the moft important mental 
' phenomena, it furnifhes the beft guide in the moral and 
mental culture of the mind. The value of the Obfervations 
on Man will in fome meafure be perceived from thofe por- 
tions, or abiftra¢ts of it, which we have introduced into this 
article ; and we fhall think ourfelves happy, if we fhall have 
fucceeded in making the way fmoother for a judicious ac- 
quaintance with that profound and invaluable work, for 
fuch of our readers as have not previoufly paid much atten- 
tion to the fubjeét- We hope that the philofopher juit re- 
ferred to will excufe this public notice of him. The writer 
of this article had the great benefit of attending his clafs 
about fourteen years ago; and he feels grateful to him for 
the advantages he enjoyed there, both for the acquifition of 
valuable mental and moral knowledge, and for the aid and 
encouragement afforded by that liberal and enlightened pro- 
feffor, in the free exercife of the underftanding on fome of 
the moift important objects of its attention. Unfettered by 
any fyitem, though, probably, not altogether free from the 
influence of early biafles towards the Scottifh philofophy, 
he fhewed his ftudents by example, as well as by precept, 
and the exercife of their intellectual powers, in what way 
they ought to purfue philofophical truth; and if ever they 
faw maton to differ from him, they never failed to admire 
his candour, and to refpect his found and difcriminating 
judgment. 

We have already ftated, that the affeciative power has 
two grand modes of operation, conne@ion and compojition. 
It is not eafy to keep thefe diitin& ; but in many cafes it 
is practicable, and often tends to precifion in our reflections 
and reafonings. In what we fhall advance refpecting the 
operations of this power, we fhall keep this diftinGion 
fomewhat in view. We fhall {tate, firft, the clafles of con- 
neétions which exift among our fenforial changes ; and, fe- 
condly, fome of the principal laws of connections; we {hall 
then proceed to detail fome of the leading facts relative to 
compofitions, and the formations of our compound notions 
and feelings. It might be the moft regular method to 
begin with ‘compefitions ; becaufe connections are formed 
not only among fimple fenforial changes, but among thofe 
alfo which are compounded; in other words, not only 
among fenfations, fimple ideas and fingle mufcular actions, 
but alfo among thofe which have been blended together 
into complex ftates: and we {hall fometimes have occafion, 
in what we ftate relative to connections, to fuppofe fuch 
compoiitions a¢tually formed. On the other hand, con- 
nections are much more obvious, and more ealily compre- 
hended, than compofitions ; and a ftaternent of fome tacts 
refpeCting the former will lead to an eatier acquaintance 
with the Tages. 

« That one thought is fuggefted to the mind by another,”’ 
fays the elegant and philofophic Stewart, “ and that the 
fight of an external object often recalls former occur- 
rences, and revives former feelings, are faéts which are 


perfectly familiar, even to thofe who are leaft difpofed to 
{peculate concerning the principles of theirnature. In 
pailing along a read which we have formerly travelled in 
the company of a friend, the particulars of the converfa- 
tion in which we were then engaged, are frequently fug- 
gefted to us by the objects we meet with. In fuch a 
{cene, we recolleét that {uch a particular fubje& was ftarted; 
and in paffing the different houfes, and lantations, and 
rivers, the arguments we were difcufling when we laft faw 
them, recur {pontancoufly to the memory. ‘The connec- 
tion which is formed in the mind between the words of a 
language, and the ideas they denote ; the conne&tion which 
is formed between different words of a difcourfe which we 
have committed to memory ; and the conneétion between 
the different notes of a piece of mufic in the mind of a mu- 
fician ; are all obvious inftances of the fame general law of 
our nature. The influence of fenfible objets in reviving 
former thoughts and former feelings, is more particularly 
remarkable. After time has, in fome degree, reconciled 
us to the lofs of a friend; how wonderfully are we af- 
fected the firft time we enter the houfe where he lived. 
Every thing we fee, the apartment where he ftudied, the 
chair upon which he fat, recall to us the happinefs we 
enjoyed together ; and we fhould feel it a fort of violation 
of that refpe& which we owe to his memory, to engage in 
any light or indifferent difcourfe when fuch objects are 
before us.”? So, again, every one muft have noticed the 
connections which exift between our thoughts or fenfations 
and mufcular aétions. A performer looks at the notes of 
his book, and the appropriate motions of his hands and 
fingers follow with immediate fucceffion. While we are 
writing, the thoughts we wifh to communicate fuggeft the 
appropriate words, and thefe, with an almoft inftantaneous 
{ucceflion of motions, are written on the paper before us. 
We are perhaps more ftruck with this in writing fhort 
-hand than long ; the charaéters appear as the reprefenta- 
tives of our thoughts, almoft without knowing how they 
are made. 

All thefe fa&ts are obvioufly nothing elfe than cafes of 
thofe connections which are formed, by the operation of the 
aflociative power, among our fenforial changes; in other 
words among our fenfible, ideal, and motory changes; in 
other words, again, but lefs generally, among our fenfa- 
tions, ideas, and motory changes. We fhould, in fome 
ref{pects, prefer, in what follows, employing the terms /en- 
Sible changes and ideal changes, rather than the terms /en/a- 
tions and ideas ; becaufe thefe imply confeioufnefs, which we 
have before itated is not neceflarily excited by the opera- 
tions of the fenfitive and affociative powers: we fhall, 
however, content ourfelves with requefting the reader to bear 
in mind, that whatever may be faid refpeGting conne¢tions 
among fenfations and ideas, might be {tated more generally 
refpecting connections among fenfible and ideal changes. 
Whatever the fenforium be, or whatever be thofe changes 
of it which excite the confcioufnefs, it is, we conceive, 
among thofe changes that conneétions and compofitions 
take place. 

1. Claffes of Conne&ions.—Firft : a fenfation may be alfo- 
ciated with other fenfations, with ideas, and with motory 
changes. 

A fenfation, after having been affociated a fufficient num- 
ber of times with another /en/ation, will, when imprefled 
alone, excite the fimple idea correfponding with that other 
fenfation. Thus the names, fmells, taftes, &c. of external 
objects, fuggeit the idea of their vilible appearance ; and 
the fight of them fuggeils their names, &c. In the fame 
manner, a word half pronounced excites the idea of the 
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whole word; the mention of the letters 2, 6, fuggefts the 
idea of c, d, &c.; the fight of part of an object fuggeits 
the idea of the whole ; and the fight of one object, recalls 
the vifual idea of other objets which have been uniformly 
or very frequently {gen. with it. Innumerable other in- 
ftances might be given with little trouble ; but we fhall men- 
tion only one other, which may affitt fome of ourreaders in 
accounting for certain cafes of apparitions. L. was one 
day haftily pafling by a room in which a very excellent 
friend had ufually fat, in a particular chair, and in a par- 
ticular part of the room. His thoughts at the time were 
employed on fome object which did not excite deep at- 
tention; andthe fight of the chair raifed in his mind a 
vivid vifual idea of his friend as fitting in that chair. The 
friend had been dead fome weeks, and L. involuntarily 
came back for another yifion, but without effe&. Such 
vifual ideas and fimilar ideas derived from the other fenfes, 
particularly the hearing, are by Dugald Stewart called 
conceptions ; and where they are vivid and eafily excited, 
they frequently lead thofe who are inattentive to their fen- 
fations, to fuppofe that they actually faw and heard, at a 
particular time, what they did not fee or hear. 

Senfations become connetted with ideas, fo that the repe- 
tition of the fenfation will excite the connected idea. Of 
this cafe of connettions, the following will ferve as exam- 
ples. Words aflociated with ideas will readily excite them, 
event when very complex ; the words hero, philofopher, juf- 
tice, benevolence, truth, and the like, whether written or 
pronounced, immediately call: up with precifion the cor- 
refponding idea. The hearing of a particular national 
tune, is faid to overpower the Swifs foldier in a foreign 
land with melancholy and defpair ; and it is therefore for- 
bidden in the armies in which they ferve. The found re- 
calls various heartfelt recollections; the idea of the tran- 
quillity and freedom of their country, of the home from 
which they are torn, and to which they may never return. 
What trains of interefting thought and feeling are ufually 
called up in the mind by the fight of the fcenes of early 
pleafure, where paffed thofe years when novelty gave 
charms to every fenfation, every employment of the faculty, 
when hope prefented no profpeéts but what were decked in 
“‘ fancy’s fairy froftwork,”? and prefent joys precluded all 
regret for the pait. 

Senfations may be connected with mufcular adion, that is, 
with thofe fenforial changes which are followed by mufeu- 
lar aétion; fo that the fenfation will excite the mufcular 
action, without the intervention of that ftate of mind which 
is called will, A perfon automically, that is, without 
any volition, turns his head towards another who calls him 
by his name. When the hand of another is rapidly moved 
towards the eye, we fhut the eye without thinking about it, 
or even being confcious of it. When copying from any 
book, if a perfon is very familiar with the employment, 
the appropriate motion of the fingers immediately follows 
the impreffion produced by the appearance of the word. 
In the fame manner the vifible impreffion derived from mu- 
fical notes regulates the motions of the performer. While 
I am walking through that grove before my window,” fays 
Darwin, ‘ I do not run again{t the trees or the branches, 
though my thoughts are completely engaged on fome other 
objetie:” the feafible impreflions produced by the objects 
around, excite in the oe ae the appropriate connected 
motory changes, and thefe the a¢tion of certain mufcles. 

Secondly: ideas may be connected with fenfations, with 
ideas, and with motory changes. 

An idea affociated a fufficient number of times with a 
Jenfation, will excite the fimple idea belonging to that fen- 


fation. Thus the ideas, whether fimple or complex, which? 
have been fufficiently aflociated with names, excite the 
ideas of their refpeGtive pames. Hence it is that’ we find: 
ourfelves continually thinking in words; that is, the trains 
of ideas which pafs in our minds, are accompanied with’ 
their correfponding expreilions, when thofe expreffions are 
familiar to us: and it may be remarked, that the habit of 
thinking in words, is one which contributes greatly to 
accuracy and facility of thought, and therefore one which 
the young reafoner will do well to cultivate. Thofe who 
are habituated to reafoning, find their traius of reafoning fo 
generally clothed in words, and words fo neceflary to aoe 
intellectual operations, that the words are what they moft 
attend to; and fome have even gone fo far as to fuppofe, 
that general reafoning is concerned merely about words, and 
not about ideas. ‘They feem to lie under a fimilar error, 
with thofe who imagine that the vifible appearance of ob-' 
jects is all we attend to, when we {peak of magnitude, 
fhape, &c. ; whereas the fact is, that the vilible appearance 
is nothing more than a fymbol, which ferves to introduce 
the connected complex idea into the mind, arid to keep its 
parts conneéted: and this is the grand end ot words in 
general reafoning. Weare confcious while we are think- 
ing, of employing the relics of audible fenfations ; we feem 
to have faint fenfations of found pafling in the fenforium ; 
but it appears probable that thofe who have long loft the 
ufe of their hearing, and have generally aioe fight as 
the inlet of knowledge, have a train of vifual, inftead of au- 
dible conceptions. All, however, which we particularly 
with to have noticed here, is, that thefe things afford ins 
{tances of the connections of ideas with fenfations, fo that 
the idea introduces the fimple idea belonging to that fen- 
fation. Piha 
Next, an fdea aflociated with an idea, whether notion or 
feeling, will excite that idea. Thus the idea of benevolence 
will excite that of merit ; of courage, that of honour; of 
great talents, that of refpeét ; of cruelty, that of horror ; 
of meannefs, that of contempt. : 
Again, an idea aflociated with a motory change, will excite 
that motory change, and its confequent muicular aétion. 
Thus, the defire to perform a particular action will produce 
the correfponding voluntary motion of the limbs} joy pro- 
duces a pleafing caft of countenance ; fear excites trembling ; 
and horror, diitortion. In the fame manner when we are 
employed in committing our thoughts to writing, the idea 
of the words which we intend to commit to paper, if the 
character be not peculiar, or novel, will immediately oe 
geit and be followed by the appropriate motions of the 
fingers, and this without the intervention of volition, fome- 
times without even the confcioufnefs of the moto: changes, 
or of the mufcular aétions produced by them. alfo in 
fpeaking, unlefs. fome difficult pronunciation occur, the 
mufcular aétions requifite for the formation of the founds 
follow immediately the conception of the words, without 
the intervention of the will. uA 
Thirdly : motory changes, and their correfponding mufcular 
actions, may be connected with /enfations, with ideas, and 
with other mofory changes, and their correfpondent mufcular 
actions. Tha geaoe 
Mufeular ations may be aflociated with fnfations ; that is, 
when mufcular actions have been fufficiently long aflociated 
with fenfations, the repetitions of the mufcular ation alone 
will excite the fimple idea belonging to that fenfation 
Thus, the aétion of dancing will bring to mind the contep- 
tion of the mufic with which it has been often accom 


Again, children often accuitom themfelves to particular mo- 


tions of the limbs, while committing to memory, or whilé 
repeating 
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repeating what they have learnt ; and thofe mufcular actions 
in many inftancés become neceflary to their corre&t, and 
ready recollection, and even to their recollection at all. 
Addifon, fays Mifs Edgeworth, reprefents with much hu- 
mour the cafe of a poor man, who had the habit of twirl- 
ing a bit of thread round his finger; the thread was acci- 
dentally broken, and the orator {tood mute. 

So again, mu/feular a&ions may be aflociated with ideas ; 
that is, when mufcular a¢tions have been fufficiently long 
affociated with ideas, thofe mufcular aGtions will excite thofe 
ideas, whether notions or feelings ; thus dancing will intro- 
duce cheerfulnefs into the mind. So particular mufeular 
actions have, from habitual conne¢tion, a tendency to ex- 
cite certain trains of thought or ftates of mind: thofe who 
have been accuftomed to one \pofture while ftudying, find it 
difficult to ftudy fo well in other poftures; and neon who, 
while engaged in deep meditation, have been accuitomed to 
any little motions of body, find the continuance of thofe 
motions requifite for the continuance of their ab{traction of 
mind. It is upon this principle, that certain poftures of 
body have a tendency to produce thofe feelings which all 
fhould have when addreffing the Supreme Being. The 
eafes, however, in which mufcular acton introduces ideas, 
either fimple or compound, are much lefs numerous than 
thofe in which fenfations and ideas introduce mufcular 
a€tions. In faét it is not the ufual order of affociation ; 
and befides, it 1s fometimes very difficult to fay what effec 
‘is produced by the mufcular action itfelf, and what by the 
fenfations which generally accompany mufcular aétion. In 
the next cafe the point is clearer. 
© Mufeular aétions become connected with other mu/cular 
aétions, that is, the motory changes which produce the one, 
with thofe which produce the other; fo that the former 
may introduce the latter without the intervention of the 
will. If different mufcular aGtions are produced together, 
they are called fyzchronous ; if one immediately follows the 
other they are called’ fucce/five ; and the affociation is, in 
like manner, termed fynchronous or fucceffive. The mo- 
tions of the hands when a perfon is playing upon the piano- 
forte, the motions of the hands in weaving and in {pinning, 
and various other mufcular aétions which will readily fug- 
geft themfelves to the reader, may be {tated as inftances of 
Synchronous aflociations of mufcular a€tions. The motions 
of the organs of {peech, in reading or fpeaking, of the feet 
in walking, and of the fingers in writing, are inftances of 
fucceffive aflociations of mufcular actions. 
© Thefe nine cafes of the affociation of fenforial changes 
are comprehended by Hartley in the following general theo- 
rem: ‘If any fenfation A, idea B, or mufcular motion C, 
be affociated for a fufficient number of times with another 
fenfation D, idea E, or mufcular aétion F, it will at laft 
excite, d, the fimple idea belonging to the fenfation D, the 
very idea E, or the very mufcular aGtion F.”? The fenfa- 
tion itfelf cannot of courfe be re-excited, becaufe that de- 
pends upon the prefence of the object of the fenfe; but 
fometimes, as in the inftance already ftated, the fimple idea 
belonging to a fenfation is fo vivid, that it equals, if not 
Facoiiles the original fenfation ; that is, any fenfible change, 
and its fimple ideal change, are the fame in kind, differing 
only in vividnefs, and fometimes equal in that refpe&. It 
may alfo be well to obferve here, that when Hartley and his 
difciples fpeak of mufcular ations clinging together, they 
obvioufly mean, that the motory changes of the fenforium 
become conneéted together, and not, as Tome writers feem to 
have fuppofed, and indeed as their words imply, that the 
motions of mufcles are conneéted without any intervention 
of the mind, taking the term in the popular fenfe. It is 


true the Hartleyan fuppofes that volition has nothins to do 
in the affociation when complete, though originally perhaps 
concerned in the formation ‘of it; and alfo that the affocia- 
tion may go on without even exciting the concioufnefs ; but 
we know of none who fuppofe that the mental organs, (the 
mind in the popular fenfe,) are lefs concerned in the con- 
nections among mufcular actions, than in thofe among fenfa- 
tions and ideas. All the fenforial changes may and do be- 
come connected together ; and, as we apprehend, the one may 
produce the other, and fo on, without the concioufnefs 
being excited 3 but no external impreffion, which does not 
act by ftimulating or impelling the moving mufcle, can pro- 
duce mufcular ation without the aétion of the mental or- 
gans; and in like manner, no mufcular ation can produce 
another mufcular aétion, (except what may be termed mere 
phyfical motion, fuch as might be produced by any foreign 
body mechanically aéting upon the mufcular fyftem, ) with- 
out the aétion of the mental organs. "The whole of the 
coineétion is mental, and we think if this idea be kept in 
view, and employed in the explanation of the Hartleyan 
phrafeology refpe€&ting connettions among mufcular ations, 
that it will remove fome of the difficulties which are felt 
reipecting this part of the Hartleyan fyitem, and fhew that 
the objections which have been urged agamit it, arofe from 
an incomplete idea of it. 

2. Laws of Conneéions.—We now proceed to our fecond 
object, viz. to pomt out and iluitrate fome of the leading 
laws of that clafs of affociations which we term conneGions ; 
premifing that many of the obfervations which follow are, 
as the reader will readily perceive, equally applicable to that 
clafs which we term compofitions. Thefe laws regafd, 
1. The ftrength of conheétions; 2. The difunion of con- 
nections ; 3. The formation of connections by means of 
immediate links, which we may call the law of transference; 
and 4. Habitual biafes to particular kinds of conneétions. 

(1) The Strength of ConneGions.—The ftrength and dura- 
bility of conneétions, depend partly upon the degree of at- 
tention with which the connected fenforial changes have been 
attended, and partly upon the frequency with which they 
have recerred in conneétion: lefs generally, partly upon 
the vividnefs of the conneéted ideas, and partly upon the fre- 
quency with which the conneéted ideas, or mufcular a¢tions, 
have recurred in conneétion. We may adduce, as an illuf- 
tration of the former caufe of ftrength and durability, that 
eircumftances of a light and trivial nature, which have oc- 
eurred while our minds were occupied with fubjeéts of great 
intereft, form no conneétion with the concurring train of 
ideas, even if the attention were, for a time, drawn off by 
the former. For mftance, fuppofe we were attending to an 
intereiting difcourfe, if our attention were for a moment 
called off by the coughing of a perfon near us, the train of 
thought fuggeited by the fermon would form no conneétion 
with the caufe of the interruption, and it would pafs in the 
mind without the idea of the interruption being produced. 
But fuppofing a poor man to have fallen down in a it of 
apoplexy, the circumfance would ftrongly intereft our fym- 
pathy and excite our attention; many feelings would be 
brought into active exercife; and the ideas which were at 
that time in the view of the mird, would probably ever after 
prefent with them thofe ef the fcene which fo ftrongly af- 
fe@ted us. Hence the importance, that thofe who have the 
care of education, fhould feize the happy moments when 
circumitances have peculiarly interefted the mind, to con- 
neé&t with them thofe related a&ts of prudence, benevolence, 
and piety, which, fo introduced, may have a Jafting effe@ 
in regulating the difpofition ; but which brought in a form 
lefs interefting, would have no permanent bond of Won 
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and would foon be obliterated. “Hence, too, the import- 
ance of inftilling into the mind thofe principles which are 
defigned to have a conftant operation among the thoughts 
and feelings and aétions of life, in fucha i that they 
fhall become conneéted with thofe thoughts and feelings 
which have already a firm hold in the mind; and thus be 
brought into view, and excited into a¢tion much more fre- 
uently and uniformly. 

The effeét of frequent recurrence, in producing ftrength 
and durability of aflociation, may be beft explained by the 
affociations which take place between words and their corre- 
{ponding ideas. Thefe connections are not, in general, attended 
with any particular caufe of aflociation, except frequency 
of recurrence, and therefore they are the moft unexception- 
able inftances. Now, other things being equal, we find 
that thofe words which are moit frequently called up in the 
mind, in conneétion with the ideas to which they belong, 
have a clofer conneétion with thofe ideas; that is, the idea 
fuggefts the word and the word fuggefts the idea, with 
greater certainty, and the aflociation is more permanent. 
The following remarks of Dr. Percival will illuftrate this 
general principle. “ Slight paralytic affeCtions of the organs 
of {peech, fometimes occur without any correfponding dif- 
order of the other parts of the body. Hence the effort to 
fpeak fucceeds the volition of the mind flowly and imper- 
feétly, and words are uttered with faltering and hefitation. 
Thefe are fats of common notoriety : but I have never feen 
it remarked, that in thefe local palfies, the pronunciation of 
proper names is attended with peculiar difficulty ; and that 
the recollection of them becomes very obfcure, or is entirely 
obliterated ; while the recolleétion of perfons, places, and 
things, remains unchanged. This confirms the theory of 
affociations, and at the fame time admits of an eafy folution 
by it. For as words are arbitrary marks, and owe their con- 
neétion with what they import to eftablifhed ufage, the 
ftrength of this conneétion will be exatly proportioned to 
the be of their recurrence, and this recurrence muft 
be more frequent with general than with f{pecific terms.” 

Befides thefe two univerfally operating caufes of the 
ftrength and durability of affociations, it is proper to ob- 
ferve, that they depend alfo upon the predifpofition of the 
mind, the habitual bias of thought and feeling, and the pre- 
vailing caft of the aflociations already formed, This may in 

art be refolved into the firft caufe,—the degree of vividnefs 
of the conneéted ideas ; but in part it muft be confidered 
as feparate. Where there are aflociations of a contrary 
tendency, the produétion of the new affociation implies the 
deftruétion of the old one, and this is one reafon why per- 
fons who have pafled the prime of life, feel it fo exceedingly 
difficult to acquire new aflociations diffimilar from thofe al- 
ready formed. Hence it is that all thofe improper biafes of 
thought and feeling which oppofe the belt regulation of 
thought and feeling, fhould be carefully fhunned ; all thofe 
aflociations carefully prevented, which lead the mind away 
from God and duty, or which fimply check the reception 
of thofe which accord with the diétates of religion. They 
do more than direétly injure by their own exiltence; they 
injure alfo, and this in no {mall degree, by preventing the 
formation of thofe affociations which direétly prompt to the 
courfe which duty points out. 

An acquaintance with thefe principles leads us to the 
dire&t method of confirming affociations which are effential 
to our well being ; fuppofe, for inftance, the conneétion of 
a regard to the will of God, with the condu&; we fhould 
endeavour to conneét as much as poffible thofe pleafurable 
feelings which have a tendency to ftrengthen the links of 
union ; we fhould cultivate the connection by frequently, and, 


indeed, continually bringing it into a¢tion ; and we fhould 
carefully cultivate thofe related ftates of mind which havea 
tendency to fofter and ftrengthen the connection. To avoid 
weakening it, we fhould be careful not to introduce any contra- 
ry trains of ideas; for inftance, we fhould never conneé& feel- 
ings of ridicule with any thing-conneéted with religion, and 
fhould carefully avoid thofe breaks in the aflociation which will 
follow negleét in its cultivation. And it isa moft fatisfactory 
idea, that if vicious aflociations may be formed fo ftrong as 
to lie beyond the power of the individual to annihilate them, 
virtuous aflociations may alfo be formed fo vigorous and per- 
manent as to bid defiance to time and to temptation. Thefe 
fhall furvive the wreck of nature, and fhall adorn the men- 
tal fabric, when this world, and all its forrows and enjoy- 
ments, fhall be no more. y 

(2) The Difunion of Conne&ions.—As connections are 
neceflarily formed, and frequently without any volition on 
the part of the individual, by the before mentioned circum- 
ftances, it is another very important law of the affociative 
power, that thefe conneétions are not indeftruétible. We 
obferve, then, that an affociation may be deftroyed, either 
by the formation of other contrary affociations, or by the 
repetition of it being in fome way or other prevented. 
We have already given one inftance of this principle, in 
Mor. £d. col. 49, to which we refer our readers ; and as in 
that cafe, fo in numerous others where an affociation unfor- 
tunately exifts in the mind unfavourable to the formation or 
exercife of good difpofitions, it may be weakened, (gradu- 
ally, indeed, but certainly weakened,) and at lait deltroyed 
by the fteady culture of oppofite affociations. ‘That con- 
du& to which pious benevolence prompts, may acquire fo 
attractive an appearance, that ideas of difficulty, of pain, 
of ridicule, which may have been attached to it, and which 
may have impeded its exercife, will gradually give way tothofe 
which the divine approbation affords, of prefent peace and 
future happinefs. But there is not always time for this flow 
procedure. It may be neceflary for individual happinefs, 
that the baneful aflociation fhould be deftroyed without one 
repetition of it to confirm its power. To the general cul- 
ture of oppofite affociations, muft then be added, a fteady 
careful prevention of the introduction of the conneéted ideas, 
Situations muit be avoided, words difufed, company fhunned, 
which have a known tendency to introduce a train of thoughts 
leading to the firft link of the chain which we wifh for ever 
feparated. : 

When we hold it out as a grand law of affociation, that 
conneétions may be difunited by forming oppofing affociae 
tions, and by preventing their repetition, we would by no 
means reprefent it as in general an eafy, or as in all cafes a 
practicable tafk. When aflociations have been long formed, 
and often repeated, particularly where they accord with the 

eneral bias of the mind, they often bid defiance to the moft 
feces exertions of the individual. If he could for a long 
time prevent their repetition, and fuccefsfully cultivate op- 
pofing ones, the. mott inveterate affociations would by dee 
grees loofen their power ; but when affociations have been 
itrengthened for a long period of time, by being frequently 
brought into play, and connetted with other aétive affocia- 
tions, and at the fame time accord with the prevailing dif- 
pofition of the mind, the prevention of their repetition, 
and the culture of oppofing affociations, are fcarcely praéti- 
cable. Thefe things may be viewed in various lights ; fome 
gratifying to the mind; fome which muft urge ome 
thoughtful perfon to fhun the formation and culture of thofe 
affociations which he muft fome time or other with to break. 
While they teach us to be affiduoufly careful to prevent all 
fuch, they alfo fhew us that thofe which we muft wifh tocherifh 
may; 
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may, as well as others of a contrary charaéter, become in- 
yincible; and while they dire&t thofe who have the care of the 
young, carefully to cultivate thofe tendencies to feeling and 
aétion, which may ferve as a check upon improper aflocia- 
tions,—while they dire€t them carefully to prevent thofe 
which may acquire a defpotic rule in the mind to the deftruc- 
tion of peace and virtue,—they alfo diminifh the anxiety 
which we are fometimes prone to feel, when we find ourfelves 
unable to mould them exaétly to that ftandard of thought 
and feeling which we with. 

Numerous are the affociations, particularly of a {pecula- 
tive nature, which yield to the influence of time and change 
of circumitances. In many inftances, the deftruétion of 
the aifociation depends upon the efforts of the individual, 
but in the greater number it is occafioned without his direct 
efforts, by the increafe of his knowledge, by circumitances 
preventing the recurrence of the aflociation, or by the forma- 
tion of contrary aflociations upon more folid grounds. But 
that they may be broken, fhould never be allowed as a reafon 
for the formation of improper affociations ; for the difficulty 
is frequently great, in many inftances infuperable, except by 
fuch difcipline, fuch peculiar concurrences of circumitances, 
as fall not to the lot of every individual. The aflociation be- 
tween certain motives and that ftate of mind which we call vo- 
litions formed in early life, and ftrengthened by frequent repeti- 
tion, is frequently found fo indiffoluble, that it leads the unhap- 
py individual to aé againft his better judgment, and the de- 
ftrution of his corporeal, and even of his mental energies, pro- 
duced by his conduét, prevents thofe exertions for his releafe 
which he wifhes to make, but has not the power to attempt. 
In every mind, more or lefs, circumitances generate defires 
and paflions, thefe generate volition, and volition produces 
aétion. How few are there, who haye attained the power of 
voluntarily feparating paflion and volition, or rendering them 
lefs conneéted, or of reprefling thofe paffions which were 
previoufly invariably connected with the circumftances which 

ve them origin. In all men the train of thought is partly 
involuntary : how few are there, who are capable of direét- 
ing their affociations into one channel by the exertion of 
volition, and employing them in one definite way ; of de- 
ftroying improper affociations, and of forming new ones, 
a€tuated by a view to the claims of duty, and to their im- 
provement in wifdom and virtue. How frequently do we 
fee others, and felf-knowledge will fhew us repeated in- 
ftances which come home to our own bofoms, in fituations 
where they aét againft their better judgment ;—a fituation 
which is fo forcibly defcribed by the Apoitle, “ For that 
which I do I allow not; for what I would, that I do 
not; but what I hate, that I do.”? This we can eafily 
account for upon the principles of affociation. He whois 
in fuch a fituation, may be convinced that certain aétions 
are wrong ; that they will infallibly injure his future hap- 


- pinefs; that they muft embitter his prefent enjoyment: but 


his conviétion comes too late. The objeét which promifes 
the gratification of fome or other of his powerful principles 
of action, prefents itfelf to his mind; it ftrongly prompts 
his defires and paffions ; the aflociation between thefe and 
volition is perhaps of very long ftanding, confirmed by re- 
peated exercife, not counteraGed, or but weakly, by any 
contrary aflociations, or by any exertion of the individual ; 
it cannot be overcome but with extreme difficulty ; the mind 
finks under the trial ; and the commiffion of the aétion tends 
to ftrengthen the aflociation, to render the mind {till more 
the flave of vice and mifery. The picture unhappily is not 
too highly drawn ; and gengh the habit may not he fo 
aid fraught with mifery, few are thofe who can fay that 
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aye not one confirmed habit, which they would with. 


to change, or at leaft to weaken. And to thofe who have 
made the attempt to deftroy any habitual conneétion be- 
tween external impreflions and defire, or between defire and 
volition, the difficulties cannot have appeared trifling. 

(3) The Law of Transference.—We now proceed to ftate 
and to explain that important law of affociation, agreeably 
to which aflociations are formed by means of intermediate 
links. We mutt here requeft our readers to bear in mind, 
that we ufe the word idea in the wide feafe in which it is em- 
ployed by Hartley, to denote-every internal feeling except 
fenfation, whether fimple or compound, whether or not ac- 
companied with pleafure or pain. The law to which we 
have referred may be thus ftated. One idea may become 
connected witha fecond, by means of their mutual connec- 
tion with a third ; and, where it is not neceflary to attend 
to this third or intermediate idea, the mere the conne@tion 
between the firft and fecond is confirmed, the lefs will the 
third be perceptible ; fo that when the affociation becomes 
completely fixed, the intermediate idea is often loft entirely 
from the view of the mind. The abfence of the interme- 
diate idea is often fo complete, that its ever having been 
prefent can only be difcovered by tracing the progrefs of the 
conneétion between the extremes: and in certain cafes, 
where the affociation has been long in a perfeét ftate, the 
difficulty may become fo great, that we are inclined to ad- 
mit the fuppofition of an intermediate link, only becaufe we 
can trace it in other fimilar cafes, and perhaps in the very fame 
conneétions in other individuals, whofe habits are lefs fixed. 
This law, or mode of operation of the aflociative power, 
meets us at almoit every ftep of our reflection at what pafles 
within us. It may be termed the law of transference, and 
we fhall ftate it again in another form. Let A, B, and C, 
reprefent three ideas, fimple or compound, pleafurable, pain- 
ful or indifferent. If A is conne&ted with B, and B withC, 
A may be transferred to C, (through their mutual connec- 
tion with B,) and be recalled by it, without B being prefent 
in the mind. 

This is an exceedingly important and conftantly operating 
law of affociation. It is thus that numerous, almoft innu- 
merable phenomena are produced, which at firit fight appear 
inexplicable, upon any known principles, and which there- 
fore are referred to inftin&; that is, they are fuppofed to 
refult neceffarily from the conformation of the mind, with- 
out the operation of any acknowledged faculty of the mind. 
Such are the belief in what is called felf-evident truths; the 
pleafures derived from objeéts which do not affect the mind 
by direé& fenfations, difinterefted affeGions, &c. Whenever 
we meet with the word inftin& applied to the human mind, 
we are to confider it fimply as an appeal to ignorance ; and 
though it feems often to be held ovt as the. folution of a 
difficulty, it is, in fa&, nothing more than faying, the 
feeling, or whatever elfe it be, {prings up we know not 
how, we know nothing of its origin, progrefs, or exercife. 
The term inftin& explains nothing ; and though it is conve- 
niently ufed with refpeét to the minds of brutes, of which 
we can learn nothing with certainty, yet when applied to the 
human mind, refpe¢ting whofe operations we may often gain 
corre@ ideas, it is worfe than faying nothing, for it flops in- 
veftigation, by .a pretence of apiece It is true we cannot 
trace many links in the chain of caufe and effet: but as far 
as the great Creator has furnifhed us with powers, we need 
not be afraid to employ them, while their employment is con- 
duéted with judgment and caution. We do not fay that all 
thofe feelings which we are apt to call inftinétive, can, 1a 
the prefent flate of our knowledge, be completely analyzed 
and traced to their origin; but while fo many can, (fo 
many too which in no refpe& differ from thofe which we 
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cannot account for, except in the opportunity which we 
have of accounting for them,) we have a full and fair right 
to expeét, that as attention to mental fcience increafes, thefe 
difficulties will diminifh, and that by degrees the whole of 
our mental furniture, except ideas of confcioufnefs, will be 
traced, as we can trace a great part of it, to fenfations, re- 
tained by the retentive power, and combined and variouily 
modified by the aflociative power. We have no objection to 
the term natural feelings, &c. rightly explained. We un- 
derftand by it thofe feelings, &c. which in all cafes, where 
there is not fomething peculiar in the individual, will {pring 
up in the mind, in confequence of the influence of generally 
occurring circumftances, upon the powers with which the 
great Former of the mind hath endowed it. Yor inftance, the 
parental feelings, the filial feelings, &c. are natural feelings : 
in all cafes where there is not fomething wrong in the indivi- 
dual, thefe feelings will {pring up in his mind in confequence 
of the influence of generally occurring circumftances upon 
the powers with which the mind is endued. So alfo, a great 
variety of other feelings, which, with the ftrifteft propriety, 
may in this fenfe be termed natural. Some objeétion, how- 
ever, lies againft another word often ufed in a fimilar way. 
Such feelings are faid to be implanted. If the word be un- 
derftood to mean nothing more than what fome do mean when 
they ufe it, that the feelings, &c. {pring up in the mind with 
tle fame certainty as though they had made a part of the 
original ftructure of the mind, allis well. But if it be un- 
derftood to mean, that thefe feelings do form a part of the 
original {truéture, then it implies the fame cutting of the 
Gordian knot, the fame appeal to ignorance, which is im- 
plied in the ufe of the word inflindive. If, however, we 
can reftrict its fignification, we may ufe it without injury. 
Let it mean no more, than that the feelings, &c. to which 
it is applied, are the neceflary refults from thofe powers 
which the Supreme com has implanted in us; in fact, let 
it have the fame general meaning as natural, with rather 
more force, denoting the neceffity of their arifing’ from the 
powers which are given us ; and we fhall not be giving way to 
thofe erroneous views which we mutt unlearn before we can 
acquire truth. ‘ 

We need not go far for inftances which will explain the 
law of transference. Suppofe a perfon acquiring another 
language, the French, for inftance. He learns the pend 
of a French word by means of the wre erga: Engli 
word: by degrees, as the French word becomes amiliar to 
him, it is underftood without the Englifh word being thought 
of. Here the fignification, (that is, the idea conneéted with 
the word,) may be called A, the Englifh word B, and the 
French word C ; by frequent conneétion between A andC, 
by means of B, A is transferred to C, 7. e. the fignification 
is transferred to the French word, fo that B, the Englifh 
word, is no longer wanting to form the link of union. 
When a young perfon has acquired fome facility in conftru- 
ing French, he generally reads his French work in Englifh ; 
but when he has acquired a pretty complete knowledge of 
the language, he reads it in French, that is, he underftands 
it without the intervention of the correfponding Englifh 
words. ‘Thofe who are} converfant with fhort hand, can 
read it without thinking of the long hand; yet they learnt 
the former through the medium of the long-hand words. 
Thofe who have long learnt to read, and who read much to 
themfelves, feldom think of the found of the words when 
they are reading in this manner. When we are pretty fami- 
liar with a fubje@, a fingle glance of the eye over a page of 
a clear printed book, will convey to us an idea of its con- 
tents, when perhaps not a fingle word has particularly at- 
tracted our attention, when certainly there has not been time 
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for the mind to think of the found of the words» We do 
not recommend this habit of reading for young perfons, 
but fimply ftate a fact which is very ufeful and conyenient 
tothe mind when it has gone through fufficient difcipline of 
accuracy, &c. Now it is obvious, that in almoft all cafes, 
perfons learn to underftand written words through the me- 
dium of fpoken words. One more inftance, and we have 
done with mere illuftration. Thofe who are familiar with 
writing never think of the printed word, unlefs any particu~ 
lar circumftance call it to the mind. Yet there are few in- 
ftances in which the written word is not conneéted with the 
fpoken word, by means of the before learat printed letters 
or word. 

We now proceed to fhew the application of this law, in 
explaining certain phenomena of belief, and the origin of 
the difinterefted affeGtions. We are not now to attempt 
the explanation of the formation of the complex feelin 
which we call belief, nor of thofe complex ftates of mind 
which we call affections ; but fuppofing them formed to ex- 
plain fome facts refpecting them, that is, to fhew how thefe 
faéts accord with the general law of aflociation which we 
have been ftating. Belief is transferable from the fteps of 
the reafoning to the refult of that reafoning. Suppofe a pro~ 
pofition depends for its truth upon a great number of other 
propofitions, if as we go ev every ftep is believed to 
be true, and every connection of one itep with another ap- 
pears to be a juit one, the feeling of belief is fucceffively 
transferred from one itep to another, till at lait we come to 
the refult, the propofition which we with to prove, and the 
feeling will be connected with this, and will remain with it, 
when all the fteps by which its truth was fhewn are entirely 
loft from the view of the mind. Every one admits this ; and 
every one who has gone through the procefs knows it to be 
fo. There are almoft innumerable inftances in which we find 
the feeling of belief connected with ideas, without our bein 
able at once to fay, or even to fay at all, how we ac ca 
the connection. In this inftance fome philofophers refer to 
certain inftin&tive principles, by which we are neceflarily led 
to believe, without any further reafon than that our mental 
con{titution compels. But, we repeat it, we need not re- 
fort to fuch hypothefes ; they do great injury by checking 
the refearches of the intellects, and, in fome cafes, by lead- 
ing people to fuppofe opinions well founded, which have no 
further ground than an almoft accidental, or, at any rate, 
unjuft transfer of belief, by means of what was itfelf per- 
haps entitled to no belief. There are certain refults led Te- 
fle&ion and obfervation which we call experience, and it is 
generally wife to truft to them. But before a man yields to 
his experience, in oppofition to the clear evidence ak others, 
or to well founded and well conneéted reafonings, he fhould 
confider what experience is, and on what ground he has con- 
nected belief with it. He will find that belief is not a ne- 
ceflary attendant upon his experience, but that it has been 
connected with it by means. of intermediate links, which 
might themfelves have no fatisfactory claim to belief. For 
cidiaiod, if a man has not obferved accurately, or has not a 
corre& judgment, his experience may not be worth am 
thing, nor entitled to any belief. Now, in many cafesitis 
almoft impoflible to recall the intermediate links, in order to 
prove to ourfelves the correétnefs of dur experience, and 
yet we muft act upon it ; this fhews the importance of cul- 
tivating in early life thofe habits of cool judgment and accu- 
rate obfervation, which fhall give us a full right to believe, 
and to a& upon our belief in the refults of refleGtion and ob- 
fervation. But fome truths, it may be thought, have a ne- 
ceffary connection with belief. We admit that there are 
traths which are fo accordant with all the grounds of belief, ; 
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that they inftantaneoufly excite the belief of thofe who have 
had the opportunity of knowing thofe grounds ; but no fur- 
ther. You immediately believe, that 2 x 2 = 43 and you 
would think that man deftitute of common fenfe, who de- 
nied it, or who did not immediately admit it. Yet we are 
well convinced that the belief is formed gradually in confe- 
quence of anumber of external impreffions; or, to itate it 
more familiarly, by frequently counting in the early part of 
childhood. We perhaps have not the power of difcovering 
the exact fteps by which we have ourfelves proceeded to the 
belief of this truth, but we can obferve them in others, and 
we can trace them in ourfelves, in fimilar circumitances. 
Belief in fuch truths is often formed through the medium of 
parental authority, or that of inftructors, and it is probable 
that, in many inftances, children know no more why 
12 X 12 = 144, than that they find it fo in their multiplica- 
tion tables ; but even where it has been formed by trials of 
the truth, thofe trials are generally forgotten, and the truth 
alone is remembered. We fhould gladly enlarge more on 
thefe points, but what has been already faid will probably 
an{wer the two purpofes which we have in view, to fhew the 
operation of aflociation in transferring belief ; and in leading 
to the inference that belief ought not to be regarded as a 
proof of truth; and yet, that the being unable to point out 
all the grounds of belief, is not of itfelf any reafon why that 
- belief fheuld be given up. 

A few remarks on the oppofite opinions which have been 
entertained re{pecting the difintereftednefs of the human 
mind, will be found in Morar Education, col. 27, 28. It 
is only by reference to the operations of the aflociative power, 
that the real ftate of the cafe can be thoroughly under- 
ftood or explained ; and we regard the explanation which 
the theory of affociation affords, of the origin of affections, 
and their progrefs from their felfifh charatter towards dif- 
intereftednefs, as intitling it to the higheft rank among the 
difcoveries of philofophy,—whether we confider the im- 
menfe variety of mental phenomena for which this principle 
accounts, or the va{t importance of its application to moral 
culture. 

When an affection has arrived at its moft complete ftate, 
in which it has no farther end than its own immediate ob- 
jet (that is, when the object is defired for its own fake), 
the affeCtion may be termed difinterefted ; but as this term 
has already 4 more confined application, and it would thus 
be applied not only to the worthy but to the baneful affec- 
tions, (fo that we fhould be compelled to {peak of dif- 
intereited cruelty, difinterefted avarice, &e-) we fhall, for 
want of a better appellation, term thofe affections which 
are in their ultimate ftate, ultimate affedions. Premifing this, 
we fhall endeavour to explain the progrefs of an affection, 
from the ftate in which the obje& of it is a mean, to that in 

~which the object of it becomes the fole end, that is, in which 
itis an ultimate affection. 

The moft fimple inftance is the love of money. Money 
As firft an object of pleafurable feeling, merely as a means of 
procuring other things which are regarded as objects of 
defire. For a moment we may fometimes think of it, as 
haying fome intrinfic value independently of its utility as a 
means ; but we may fatisfy ourfelyes that this is not the 
cafe, by obferving how little it is an obje& of intereit to 
children who have not heard much about it, or feen it em- 
ployed, or employed it themfelves. A child is perhaps 
pleated with a piece of money as a plaything, but nothing 
farther ; and children fometimes advance confiderably far in 
life before they feel its value. E, a boy feven years old, 
_was prefented by his father with half a crown, as a reward 
for a yery fuccefsful and perfevering effort: he was de- 


lighted with the approbation which was fhewn him ; and as 
far as the money was a mark of that approbation it pleafed 
him ; but obvioufly nothing farther. In fmall families, 
children generally learn the value of money early: and we 
therefore mention the preceding circumftance as an illuttra- 
tion of what we have juft faid, that originally it is merely 
defired asa mean. As perfons advance in life, money is con- 
tinually found to be the means of a great number and variety 
of the fources of prefent enjoyments; hence pleafurable 
feelings are continually connected with it, and it becomes 
more and more an objeét of defire. In this Rage of the 
progre{s of the love of money, it is defired as the means of 
procuring certain pleafurable feelings, without reference to 
the objects by which thofe pleafurable feelings are direétly 
produced ; and even in this ftate of it we find an inftance 
of the law of transference: the pleafurable feelings refult- 
ing from the objects procured, or to be procured, by money, 
are aflociated with the money itfelf, without refereace to 
thofe objets. To revert to one of the modes in which the 
law was propofed; the pleafurable feelings which pur- 
chafable objeéts produce, the idea of thofe objects, and the 
idea of money, are the three fets of ideas. Money pro- 
cures the object; the object the pleafurable feeling: hence 
the pleafurable feeling becomes conneéted, by means of the 
intermediate links, with money ; and hence money becomes 
an obje@ of defire, without any reference to the means of 
gratification which it procures. Here, to ufe the other 
ftatement, the pleafurable feelings may be reprefented by 
A ; the objects which produce them, by B ; and the money 
which procures thofe objects, by C: by frequent connec- 
tion between A and C, by means of B, A is transferred 
to C; that is, the pleafurable feelings are transferred to 
the idea of money, and confequently to money itfelf, and 
are called up by it without any reference to B, the objects 
by which thofe pleafurable feelings were originally excited. 
The law of transference may, in this inftance, and in many 
others, be carried one ftep farther. In the ftate to which 
we have advanced, money is defired on account of the 
pleafurable feelings with which it is connected; but by 
degrees the defire is transferred from thofe pleafurable feel- 
ings to money itfelf; and money is loved for itfelf, without 
any reference to thofe pleafurable feelings. This is fo 
important a fact in our mental conftitution, that we deem 
no apology neceflary for endeavouring fo much at length to 
point out its application. In this lait ftage of the affection, 
A is the defire excited by B, the pleafurable feeling excited 
by C, the idea of money ; by means of B, A, the defire, is 
transferred to C, the idea of money ; and thus money comes 
to be defired for itfelf without any reference to the plea- 
furable feelings which it is the means of Propunie In this 
ftate the defire of money is become an ultimate a ection ; it 
is no longer defired as a means, but as an end ; it is defired 
on its own account. Some remarks on the peculiarities 
and checks of this affection, will be found in a fubfequent 
part of our article. 

Illuftrations of a fimilar kind might be offered, refpect- 
ing the filial, the fraternal, and even the parental affections ; 
and it might be fhewn that they are only gradually difin- 
terefted; but that, at the fame time, the natural tendency 
is to difintereftednefs, and that it is only where difinterefted- 
nefs is oppofed by the culture of wrong affections, affec- 
tions which, when in their ultimate ftate, are ever felfith, 
and by neglect of thofe which are in all their {tages worthy, 
and which haften the moral progrefs almoft indefinitely, that 
the mind ftops at partial difintereftednefs, or finks into cone 
firmed felfifhnefs. We have already, however, in Mora 
Education, col. 9, &c. and 28, Ke. given an outline of the 
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origin and progrefs of the filial affections, and of the 
formation of difinterelted benevolence ; and we would re- 
quett our readers, before they proceed, to perufe our re- 
marke on the latter point, as affording decided illuftration 
and explanation of the law of transference, by which means 
become ends. With the fame view we fhall here add, that 
the defire of doing good may itfelf be fometimes loft from 
the view of the mind, in attention to the means of doing it. 
Some of our readers, probably, take an a¢tive intereit in the 
welfare of inftitutions for the benefit of the poor and 
afli@ed. Thefe inftitutions were planned by benevolence, 
and benevolence {till prompts the fupport of them. It is 
the defire of doing good which has led to the frequently 
returning exertions which are made to keep them in vi- 
gour ; but we have no doubt that the welfare of one or 
other of thefe inftitutions will often be found to be an 
object of the mind, without reference to the good it 
does. The mind rejoices in its fuccefs, without think- 
ing of the benefit which will refult from it. As foon as 
the attention is dire€ted to its beneficial effets, the mind 
dwells upon them as the ultimate fource of its fatisfaction ; 
but they were not immediately in its view. Whether or not 
we have been fuccefsful in leading our readers to feel the 
force of the aflertion by this illuftration, we are confident of 
the fact, that the means of doing good very often themfelves 
become ends; and that the defire of their fuccefsful fur- 
therance, which was originally felt for them, merely on 
account of the good known or imagined to refult from them, 
is at laft felt without reference to that good; though, on 
the other hand, it would by degrees, though perhaps not 
very foon, decay, if it were fatisfaCtorily proved, that the 
means of the hoped-for-good were, and mutt be, wholly in- 
efficacious. 

But there would be no end to illuftrations of this law if 
we were to trace it out in all its operations. We are con- 
tinually loving things becaufe , and afterwards loving 
them for themfelves alone. It extends to the love of duty 
in general, without any reference to particular branches of it. 
All the pleafurable feelings which thefe produce, and all 
the tendencies and difpofitions to the praétice of them, by 
degrees become conne¢ted with the idea of duty in general, 
which is a faét derived from the ideas of particular branches 
of duty. Hence duty in general becomes an object of 
defire and exertion, becaufe parts of it are defired and pur- 
fued on their own account ; and this haftens the progrels of 
a difinterefted love of duty in general. But leaving this out 
of the queftion, a great variety of confiderations make it an 
object of choice ; and if it be purfued as a means to obtain 
the object in view with fufficient fteadinefs, and for a fuffi- 
cient length of time, by degrees it is purfued as an end, and 
duty is then loved for itfelf. . 

Tn oppofition to thefe views, as to the progrefs of the 
affe€tions towards difintereftednefs, it may be urged that 
children are often more difinterefted than perfons who have 
had fome experience in life. Our ideas on this point we 
have already had occafion to ftate; and we with to refer 
the readerto them. See Morar Education, col. 43. 

No one can, with juftice, think lefs highly of the exertions 
of difintereftednefs, becaufe it can be fhewn to arife from a 
meaner origin. Ought we not rather to admire the height 
which has been gained by a fteady ufe of the general means 
of worth, and by a right employment of the difcipline of 
Providence? Is his conduét lefs lovely, who has gone 
through the trial, and brought from it difinteretednefs 
which prompts to efforts of the nobleft kind for the geod of 
others ? e opinion that the mind is originally difin- 
terefted, may be pleafing in fome points of view; but in 
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others it is the contrary: it dimimihes the value of the 
chara&ter where it exiits, for conititutional difintereitednefs 
could have no more merit than the pofieflion of good fight 5 
and it damps the efforts of the mind to acquire difintereited- 
nefs. Thole who find themfelves deficient, who difcover feel- 
ings which difintereftednefs cannot approve, have, on the prin- 
ciples which we have been aiming to illuftrate, the beit en- 
couragement in their endeavours to transfer their affections 
from felf. Thefe principles lead, too, humbly and grate- 
fully to acquiefce in every means which Providence may 
appoint to difcipline the mind, and to purify it from all 
that can debafe. In fhort, they point the view to the 
higheft excellence, and direct to the means of attaining it. 

(4) Habitual Biaffes.—We now preceed to the lait ot thofe 
laws of affociation which we propofed to notice; and in 
what we fhall advance on the fubjeét, we fhall make a free 
ufe of Mr. Stewart’s Elements. 

The leading feature of the operations of the affociatiye 
power is, that when two or more ideas are prefented to the 
mind together, or in clofe fucceffion, they become con- 
nected with one another, or blended together; fo that the 
one, when recalled to the view of the mind, is accompanied 
with the other. But we muft not limit its exercife to this 
operation: it not only conneéts ideas, when they are thus 
prefented together to the mind, but is the caufe of the in- 
troduction of ideas with one another, which have never be- 
fore been prefented together to the mind. An object, 
which has never before been prefented to the mind, may 
excite numerous ideas er trains of ideas ; while another may 
continually occur, without exciting a fingle idea. And the 
fame object will aifect different perions differently, fo that 
in the mind of one it will excite trams of thought, while in 
another it will only produce a momentary impreffion ; and 
in different perfons, too, the fame object will excite different 
trains of thought; and in the fame perfon, at different 
times, different effeéts will be produced. Now all this de- 
pends upon the habitual or accidental biafles to particular 
kinds of connetions, produced either by the original ten- 
dencies of the mental conftitution, or, more ufually, by the 
particular culture of the individual’s mind, owing to direét 
initruction, or to the effet of circumitances, operating 
without any intention either on his part or on that of 
others. E 

The earlieit bond of union between objects of thought is 
their being prefented to the mind together, or in clofe fuc- 
ceffion, through the medium of feniation. This is owia 
to the objects of fenfation being conneéted in time or place ; 
or, in other words, owing to the relation of contiguity in 
time and place exifting between thefe objets. This caufe 
of conne¢tion among our ideas is what neceflarily has the 
earlieft efficacy in pau thofe conneétions; becaufe-it 
does not prefuppofe, as every other does, the exiftence of 
other ideas in the mind, or the exercife of attention to other 
relations which exift among them. Children affociate ideas 
almoft entirely by this bond of union: perfons of unculti- 
vated minds, in the fame manner, ufaalhy have their ideas 
connected by the fame bond of union; contiguity of time 
and place of the objects of fenfation producing impreffions 
on the mind at the fame time, or in clofe fucceflion: and 
more or lefs it is a conneéting link, or caufe of conneétion, 
in every one, in every periotf of life. 

We might, 4 priori, calculate upon its high importance 
in the mental ftructure ; and as a matter of he, it is the 
foundation of all experience and philofophy, and, at the 
fame time, the fource of numerous prejudices. It is the 
fource of numerous prejudices, by leading us to expeét con- 
tinued conjunétion in time or place, where the conjunétion 
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was Only occafional; and thus to fuppofe a real and per- 
manent connection between obje¢ts, which had only acci- 
dental and temporary conne¢tion. Hence unenlightened 
experience of the pait will fill the mind, in numberlefs in- 
ftances, with vain expectations, or with groundlefs alarms, 
concerning the future: hence the regard which is paid to 
unlucky days, to unlucky colours, to the influence of the 
planets, &c.; apprehenfions which render human life, to 
many; 4 continual feries of abfurd terrors. But this prin- 
ciple of conneétion among our ideas is alfo the foundation 
of all experience and philofophy ; for the grand object of 
philofophy 1s the knowledge of thofe laws’ which regulate 
the fucceflion of events; lo that from the paft we may be 
enabled to anticipate the probable courte of the future, and 
to regulate our cundu¢t accordingly : and, therefore, it is 
of the firft importance that the connections of time and 
place fhould have a ftrong power over the mind. Experi- 
ence is of a more limited nature, but has the fame object, to 
anticipate the probable courfe of events, fo as to make the 
paft fubfervient to the condu& of the future; and by ren- 
dering contiguity, in time, one of the ftrongeit principles of 
conne4tion in our minds, the wife author of our frame has 
conjoined in our thoughts the fame events which we find 
conjoined in our experience, and has thus accommodated, 
without any effort on our part, the order of our ideas to 
that fcene in which we are deftined to act. 

Upon the conneétions eftablifhed by this principle all 
other conneétions are founded. Some of the moit ftriking 
are thofe which arife from the relations of fimilarity, of 
contrariety, of caufe and effect, of means and end, of premifes 
and conclufion. E 

Next to the relation of contiguity in time and place, that 
of fimilarity is moft univerfally operative. It does not de- 
pend upon an aétive exertion of intelleét, but arifes f{pon- 
taneoully from the mental conititution. Similarity implies 
partial identity of fenfation ; and hence an objet, when firft 
prefented to the mind, frequently recalls the idea of that 
which has fome parts of its component fenfations the fame. 
Thus, when we fee a face which confiderably interefts us, 
we are often led to recollect the face of fome other perfon, 
in confequence of the impreflions from each agreeing in fome 
particulars. In the fame manner, when the circumftances 
of one event are in fome refpeéts the fame with the circum- 
ftances of another, which had before fallen under our notice, 
fo far there is a recurrence of the fame imprefflions, and 
that, by the more general law of affociation, recalls the re- 
Maining circumftances. 

This caufe of connection among our ideas, like that of 
contiguity of time or place, is of the greateft importance, 
and at the fame time liable to be greatly mifufed. Without 
it, the experience of the paft would be of no utility to us; 
for the fame fet of circumftances never occurs twice. If 
there be fufficient fimilarity to recall the paft, it now anfwers 
the purpofe of exciting the expe€tation of what occurred in 
miler circumftances, that is, of bringing the experience of 
the paft to bear upon the prefent. But as fimilarity is only 
partial famenefs, if it be not accompanied with fome diferi- 
mination, confequences will be expected that will never hap- 
pen, and conclufions, which will miflead, will be formed 
without any juft foundation. 

Ideas are conneéted together, not only in confequence of 
their fimilarity, that is, famenefs in fome of their component 
parts, but frequently alfo from fimilarity in the founds ex- 
Pprefling them. It is upon this circumftance that the art of 
punning is founded ; an art which may be innocent in itfelf 
confidered, but which, when made much an objet, leads 
from fenfe to found, and prevents us from carefully examin- 


ing the arguments and differeuces of things, on which alone 
reafoning can be founded. So much indeed is a habit of 
punning at variance with habits of thought and fober reflece 
tion, that the whole current of thought will fometimes be 
diverted from its proper channel, by fome word, in which 
the thought is expreffed, recalling, by fimilarity of found 
fome other which calls up its own train of thought. A 
good pun may fometimes be confidered as an exercife of the 
judgment ; but more ufually it is merely an exercife of the 
affociative power, in this particular principle of conneétion, 
fimilarity in found; and, therefore, it would be wife in 
young perfons to check the defire to obtain an acquifition, 
which is of little value, becaufe almoft every one may ac- 
quire it, and which muft check the culture of other more 
valuable principles of affociation, 

Another fertile principle of -conneétion is contrariety, 
which connects together ideas which are totally, or in many 
re{pects, oppofite to each other. This, however, is more 
the refult of attention and habit, than thofe of contiguity in 
time or place, and fimilarity. Some perfons are particularly 
difpofed to it, others have little tendency to it. It fre- 
quently appears to arife from the natural tendency of the 
mind to change from one fet of feelings, which are in fome 
way or other difpleafing, to others which may be pleafing ; 
and very often ferves to illuftrate reafoning, but particularly 
to give intereft and force to a defcription of natural {cenery, 
or a delineation of charaéter. 

The other principles of conneétion which we mentioned 
are more refined, and are the refult of culture. A perfon 
who has been more accuftomed to philofophize, or to rea- 
fon, than to follow the airy flights of wit or poetic fancy, 
connects his ideas by the principles of caufe and effect, of 
means and end, of premifes and conclufion, When a phe- 
nomenon is itated to his mind, it almoft involuntarily brings 
forward ideas, which ferve to account for the phenomenon: 
we do not mean that the mind invariably brings forward the 
right ideas, but fimply thofe which anfwer the wants of the 
individual, by ferving to account to him for the phenomenon. 
In like manner, when an end is propofed, the train of 
thought is concerned about the means, which are often fug- 
getted, though the object itfelf was never before in the view 
of the mind. A\ll thefe relations doubtlefs produce their 
effect by minute and almoit imperceptible fameneffes in the 
particular objeét now in the view of the mind, and fome one 
which before has been, and which has been conneéed, by 
fome caufe or other, with the caufe or means by which it 
was produced, or to be produced; but it is convenient to 
fpeak of them as diftinét from the more obvious relations, 
becaufe they imply different culture of the mind, and lead 
to fuch widely different effects. Now any one of thefe con- 
necting principles may, by habit, be ftrengthened to fuch 
a degree, as to give us a command over all the different 
ideas in our mind, which have the given relation to each 
other; fo that when any one in the clafs occurs to us, we 
have almoft a certainty that it will fuggeft the reft. As 
this appears to be an indifputable fat refpecting the in- 
fluence of aflociation, we may ftate it in the following ge- 
neral form :—When an idea is prefented to the mind, either 
by fenfation or affociation, bearing certain relations, either 
in itfelf or in its effeéts on the mind, with another idea al- 
ready in the mind, the latter is recalled by the former, and 
becomes connected with it; and the aflociation, thus pro- 
duced, is fubjeét to the fame laws with thofe which ate 
formed, owing to the contiguity in the times of the récep- 
tion of the aflociated ideas. ’ 

3. Refpeding the composiTi0N of Ideas.—Another grand 


law, or mode of operation, of the affociative power, is 
that 
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that by which fimple ideas are formed into compound or 
complex ideas ; in other words, more generally, by which 
fimple fenforial changes are combined and blended together. 
In the confideration of this moft important and extenfive 
principle, we fhall derive moft of our ftatements from thofe 
of Hartley ; divefting them, however, of thofe peculiarities 
of expreffion, which depend for their corre€tneis upon the 
truth of the pofitions that the medullary fubftance of the 
brain is the fenforium, and that fenforial changes are vibra- 
‘tions of the medullary fubftance. 

In order to.explain this law of affociation, it is neceflary 
to take a view of the modes in which fimple ideas, or ideas 
of fenfation, may be affociated. 

Cafe 1.—Let the fenfation A be often affociated with 
each of the fenfations B, C, D, &c.; that is, at certain 
times with B, at certain othér times with C, and fo on: it 
is evident, from what has been before ftated, that A, when 
produced alone, will raife a, 4, c, d, &c. (the fimple ideas 
of fenfation correfponding ref{pectively with A, B, C, D, 

, &c.) altogether ; and confequently will affociate them to- 
eether. ff a, b, c, d, &c. are diftin&t in all their parts, 
then, in the firft inftance, they will be merely conneGed, fo 
as to make a group, which may be reprefented by a + 6 + ¢ 
+d, &c.; but if they are not diftinét in their parts, they 
more or lefs run into each other, fo as to form a complex 
clufter, which may be reprefented by abcd, &c. Now the 
more frequently the group a + 4 + ¢ + d occurs in connec- 
tion, the more clofely the fingle ideas are united ; and unlefs 
any one has a peculiar degree of vividnefs, they will by de- 
grees appear to the mind as one idea; and unlefs the notice 
of the mind is particularly direéted to the circumftance that 
it is compofed of parts, it appears as much a fingle idea, as 
originally each of the parts would have done, 1 the atten- 
tion had been directed to them fingly. And, in like man- 
ner, the more the clufter ajcd occurs in combination, the 
more completely the parts coalefce, fo that by degrees they 
form a complex idea, the parts of which are fearcely dif- 
tinguifhable. 

Cafe 2.—If the fenfations A, B, C, D, &c. be affociated 
together, according to various combinations of twos, or 
even of threes, fours, &c., then A will raife up 6 + ¢ + d, 
&c.; alfo B will raife up a + c + d, &c.; and compound 
or complex ideas will be formed of thofe combinations, pre- 
cifely as was before ftated in the cafe of fenfations, each 
fingly aflociated with another fenfation. It may happen in- 
deed, in both cafes, that A may raife a particular idea, as 4, 
preferably to any of the reft, in confequence of its being 
more frequently aflociated with 4, or of the greater novelty 
of the impreffion of the correfponding fenfation B render- 
ing it more vivid, or of fome peculiar tendency in the fen- 
fortum to excite J, or of fome other caufe ; and in like 
manner that B may raife c or d preferably to the rett. 
However, all this will at laft be over-ruled by the recur- 
rence of the aflociations, fo that by degrees any one of 
the fenfations will excite the ideas of the reft at the fame 
inftant and therefore affociate them together. 

Cafe 3.—Let A, B, C, &c. reprefent fucceflive fenfa- 
tions, occurring in contiguous, fucceffive inftances ; A will 
raife 4, c, d, &c.; B will raife c, d, &c: and though the 
ideas do not rife precifely in the fame inftant, yet they come 
nearer and nearer together than the fenfations did in their 
original impreflion ; fo that thefe ideas are at laft affociated 
fynehronoufly, as they were from the firft fucceffively. 

Cafe 4.—All compound impreflions, A + B + C + D, 
&c., or ABCD, &c., (according as they are received by 
different organs, or the fame,) after fuflicient repetition, 
leave behind their compound ideas a + b + ¢ + d, &c,, or 


abcd, &c., which recur every now and then by means of 
thofe fenfations or ideas, with which the whole compound, 
or any one or more of the parts A, B, C, D, &c. have been 
affociated. Now in thefe recurrences of compound ideas, 
the parts are farther affociated and more intimately united 
to one another, agreeably to what has been already obferved, 
fo as to form a compound or complex idea, which will ap- 
pear to the mind as one fingle idea. As the fame catfes 
produce the recurrence of the compound ideas, in what- 
ever way the union was firft produced, the fame remarks 
may be made under each of the cafes as have been under 
this and the firft cafe, refpeGting the caufes and effects of 
fuch occurrence. ’ 

On the whole it is evident, that the fimple ideas of ferfa- 
tion muft run into clufters and combinatigns by affociation ; 
and that each of thefe will, at laft, coalefce into ene com- 
pound or complex idea. It appears alfo from obfervation, 
that many of our mental or intellectual ideas, (that is thofe 
in which no particular idea of fenfation is perceptible, ) fuch 
as thofe which belong to the heads . beauty, honour, 
moral qualities, &c., are, in fact, thus compofed of parts 
which by degrees coalefce into one complex idea. And as 
this coalefcence of fimple into complex ideas is thus evinced 
both by the principles of affociation and by ebfervation, fo 
it may be illuftrated and farther confirmed, by the fimilar 
coalefcence of letters into fyllables and words, in which 
affociation is likewife a chief inftrument. i 

If the number of fimple ideas which compofe the com- 
plex one be very great, it may happen that the complex 
idea fhall not appear to bear any relation to its component 
parts, nor to the external fenfes by which the original fen- 
{ations were received. The reafon of this is, that each 
fingle idea is overpowered by the fum of all the reit, as foon 
as they are all intimately united together. Thus in very com- 
pound medicines, the feveral taftes and flavours of the fepa- 
rate ingredients are loft and overpowered by the complex 
one of the whole mafs; fo that it has a tafte of its own, 
which appears to be fimple and original. Thus alfo white 
appears, and is vulgarly thought to be, the fimpleft of all 
colours, while yet it really ci from a certain mixture of 
the feven primary colours in their due fhades and propor- 
tions. And, to refume the illu{tration above-mentioned, to 
one unacquainted with the arts of reading and writing, it 
would not appear probable, that the great variety of com- 
plex founds in language, are to be analyfed into He fimple 
founds. One may hope, therefore, that by purtuieg ate 
perfecting the doétrine of affociation, we may ome'time or 
other be enabled to analyfe all the vat variety of rie 
ideas, which pafs under the names of ideas of reflection, 
(excepting thofe of confcioufnefs, ) abftra& i as, va 
affections, &c. into their fimple component pa ts, that is, 
into the fimple ideas of fenfation of which se re fort 
The complex ideas here fpoken of, are general Fuld d 
words or vifible objects; but they are alfo cohneéted 
other external impreflions, and depend on them as fy 
In whatever way we confider them, the trains of them W 
are prefented to the mind feem to depend upon the t 
prefent {tate of the body, the external impreflions, and the 
remaining influence of prior impreffions and affociations 
taken together. ; os os 

As fimple ideas of fenfation run into complex ones hiy 
aflociation, fo complex ideas run into complex combinati 
which Hartley terms decomplex ideas, But here the varieties 
of the affociations, which increafe with the complexit J 
hinder particular ones from being fo clofe and permanent He 
tween the complex parts of decomplex ideas, as between 
the fimple parts of complex ones.’ Se 
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The fimple ideas of fenfation are not all equally and uni- 
formly concerned in forming complex and decomplex ideas ; 
but, on the contrary, fome occur much oftener than others : 
and the fame holds good of complex ideas, confidered as 
the component parts of decomplex ideas. And innumer- 
able combinations never occur at all in real life, and con- 
fequently are never affociated into complex or decomplex 
ideas. Juft as in language, fome letters, and combinations of 
letters, occur much more frequently than others ; and fome 
combinations never occur at all. Farther, as perfons, who 
{peak the fame language, have, neverthelefs, a different ufe 
and extent of words, fo though mankind in alli ages and na- 
tions agree, in general, in their complex and decomplex 
ideas, yet there are many particular differences in them, and 
thefe differences are greater or lefs, according to the dif- 
ference or refemblance, in age, conftitution, education, pro- 
feffion, country, period, &c., that is, in their impreffions 
and affociations. 

When fenfations and ideas, with their moft common com- 
binations, have been often prefented to the mind, a train of 
them of confiderable length, may, by once occurring, pro- 
duce fuch a tendency to recurrence, that they may recur, 
without the previous caufe, in nearly the fame order and 
proportion as in this fingle occurrence. For fince each of 
the particular fenfations and ideas is familiar, little more 
will be wanting for their recurrency than a few connecting 
links; and even thefe may, in fome inftances, be fupplied 
by former fimilar inftances. Thefe confiderations, when 
duly unfolded, feem to explain the chief phenomena of 
memory ; and it will be eafily feen from them, that the 
memory of adults, and of proficients in any fcience, ought 
to be much more ready and certain, than that of children 
and novices, as it is found to be in fa@. 

As many words have complex ideas annexed to them, 
fo fentences, which are colle&tions of words, have collec- 
tions of complex ideas, that is, have decomplex ideas an- 
nexed to them. And it happens in mott cafes, that the de- 
complex idea belonging to any fentence, is not compounded 
merely of the complex ideas belonging to the words of it, but 
that there are alfo many variations, fome oppofitions, and 
numberlefs additions. ‘Thus propofitions, in particular, 
excite, as foon as heard, the feelings of affent or diffent ; 
which confift chiefly of additional complex ideas not in- 
cluded in the terms of the propofition. And it would be 
of the greateft ufe, both in the fciences and in common life, 
thoroughly to analyze this matter, to fhew in what manner 
and by what fteps, that is, by what impreffions and affoci- 
ations, our aflent and diffent, both in {fcientific and moral 
fubje&ts, are formed. 

4. Refpeiting the VIVIDNESS of complex ideas, and the mental 
pleafures and pains in general —It is reafonable to fuppofe, 
that fome ideas may be as vivid as any fenfation excited by 
the dire&t aGtion of objeéts upon the external organs of 
fenfe. For complex ideas may confift of fo many parts, 

and thefe may fo alter and exalt one another, that the ien- 
forial change, whatever that be, may be as great as can 
be produced by any fingle external impreffion. And we 
know as a matter of fa&, that mental pains are fometimes 
fo acute, as to counterbalance, and even altogether remove 
the attention from, the moft excruciating pains, which are 
merely thofe of fenfation. This procefs may be aflifted 
and accelerated by the mixture of vivid fenfations among 
the ideas, by the fenfibility of the mental organs, by a pre- 
difpofition to -a particular clafs of ideas, &c. 

It is on thefe principles, in conneétion with the general 
operation of the aflociative power, that we are enabled to 
account for the exiftence of intellectual or mental pleafures 
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and pains, that is, thofe in whieh no particular fenfible 
pleafure or pain is perceptible, which form a diftin@ and 
moft important clafs of feelings. The relics of fenfible 
pleafures and pains, that is, of pleafurable or painful fenfa- 
tions, unite and coalefce in the fame manner as other ideas ; 
and varioufly connected and blended together, they con» 
ftitute the whole of thofe internal feelings, which we term 
paffions, affections, emotions, &c. 

In almott every ftep of our inveltigations in mental phi- 
lofophy, we are perplexed by the fcantinefs of language, 
and ftill more by the want of precifion with which the 
words we poffefs are employed. It is much more eafy to 
point out faults than to correct them; but it appears to us 
likely to promote the objeé in one department, if the twa 
claffes of ideas, the relics of fenfations, viz. thofe which 
are pleafurable, and thofe which are indifferent, or, more 
properly, which belong to the underftanding, were denomi- 
nated, the latter notions and the former feelings. Popular 
language would, in great meafure, bear us out in this 
appropriation; but at leaft in the commencement of our 
ftatements we were obliged to employ the word feelings in 
a more general fenfe, wz. for every fenforial change ac- 
companied with confcioufnefs, becaufe we have no other 
word in the language comprehending ideas and fenfations : 
henceforwards, however, we with to appropriate the word 
feelings to thofe complex ideas, which are either pleafurable 
or painful, fo as to correfpond with Hartley’s denomination 
«qntelleCtual pleafures and pains,”’ including, as he does, 
the affeétions and paflions. We muft however remark, 
that we decidedly prefer the term mental to intelle@ual, when 
{peaking of the feelings. The underftanding is ufually 
oppofed to the feelings; but mental is properly oppofed 
to corporal; and though the bodily pleaiures or pains, 
that is, thofe of fenfation, are in reality pleafures and pains 
of the mind, yet having the external organs as their fources, 
there is an obvious ground of diitinétion between them and 
the feelings, in which fenfation has no immediate fhare. 
To thefe feelings the term /en/ations is too often applied. 
Senfations may properly enough be termed feelings; but 
the term /énfaiions fhould be confined to thofe feelings 
which are produced independent of the aflociative power, 
by affections of the organs of fenfe. 

It appears from what has been already ftated, that the 
mental pleafures and pains may be equal to, or greater or 
lefs than, the fenfible ones, according as each perfon unites 
more or fewer, more vivid or more languid ideas, in the 
formation of the mental pleafures or pains. 

It is of the utmoft confequence to religion and morality, 
that the mental feelings fhould be analyzed into their fimple 
component parts, by reverfing the fteps which concur to 
form them. For thus we may learn how to cherifh and 
improve good ones, and to check and root out fuch as are 
mifchievous and immoral; and how to fuit our manner of 
life, in fome tolerable meafure, to our intelleétual and re- 
ligious wants, And as this holds good in refpeét of per- 
fons of all ages, fo it is particularly true and worthy of 
confideration in refpeét of children and youth. The word 
is indeed fufficiently ftocked with general precepts for this 

urpofe, founded on experience ; and whofoever will follow 
thefe faithfully, may expect good general fuccefs. The 
doGrine of affociation, however, when traced up to the 
firft rudiments of underftanding and affeCtion, unfolds fuch 
a fcene as cannot fail both to inftru€t and alarm all thofe 
who have any degree of interefted concern for themfelves, 
or benevolent concern for others. 

Our original bodily ftruéture, and the impreflions and 


affociations which affect us in pafling through life, are fp 
much 
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much alike, and yet not the fame, that there muft be both 
a great general refemblance among mankind in refpect of 
their mental pleafures and pains, and alfo many particular 
differences. 

Some degree of fpirituality, that is, that ftate of mind 
in which the pleafures and pains are not fenfible, is the 
neceflary confequence of pafling through life ; and the fen- 
fible pleafures and pains muft be transferred by affociation 
more and more every day, upon things which of themfelves 
afford neither pleafure nor pain. 

Let the letters a, b, c, d, e, &c. reprefent the fenfible 
pleafures, and x, y, and x, the fenfible pains, iapperar 
them to be only three in number; and let us fuppofe all 
thefe, both pleafures and pains, to be equal to each other in 
degree. If now the ideas of thefe fenfible pleafures and 
pains be affociated together, according to all the poflible 
varieties, in order to form mental pleafures and pains, it is 
plain that pleafure mutt prevail in all the combinations of 
feven or more letters ; and alfo that when the feveral parts 
of thefe complex pleafures are fufficiently blended by affo- 
ciation, the pains which enter into their compofition will no 
longer be diftinguifhed feparately, but the refulting mixed 
and complex pleafures will appear to be pure and fimple 
ones, equal in quantity to the excefs of pleafure above pain, 
in each combination. Thus aflociation would convert a 
ftate, in which pleafure and pain are both perceived by 
turns, into one in which pure pleafure would alone be per- 
ceived ; at leaft would caufe the beings, who were under 
its influence to an indefinite degree, to approach to this laft 
ftate nearer than by any definite difference. Now, though 
the circumftances of mankind are not the fame with thofe 
here fuppofed, yet they bear a great refemblance to them, 
during that part of our exiftence which is expofed to our 
obfervation: for our fenfible pleafures are far more nu- 
merous than our fenfible pains ; and though the pains are in 
ae greater than the pleafures, yet the fum total of the 

atter is probably greater than that of the former; whence 
the remainder, after the deftruGtion of the pains by the 
oppofite and equal pleafures, will be pure pleafure. 

The mental pleafures and pains are as real as the fenfible 
ones ; being, in fact, nothing but the fenfible pleafures and 
pains varioufly mixed and blended together. ‘They are alfo 
all equally of a faétitious and acquired nature ; and we muit, 
therefore, eftimate all of them equally, by their magnitude, 
permanency, and tendency to produce others. 

The fenfible pleafures and pains have a greater tendency 
to deftroy the body than the mental ones ; or they are of a 
particular local nature, and fo affeét the organs which con- 
vey them: and the deftruétion of any one confiderable part 
ef the body is the deftruction of the whole, from the fym- 
pathy of the parts. On the other hand, the mental plea- 
fures and pains, being colleéted from all quarters, do not 
much injure any organ particularly, but rather bring on an 
equable gradual decay of the fyftem. This, however, is 
upon the fuppofition that they are not exceflive; for excef- 
five defires or emotions, even if of a refined nature, have a 
direét tendency to injure the mental fyftem generally, and 
efpecially to bring on that derangement of it, which is 
clofely related to infanity, even if it do not bear the 
name. 

Thefe principles afford fome pleafing prefumptions ; fuch 
as, that we have a power of fuiting our frame of mind to 
our circumftances, of correéting what is amifs, and improv- 
ing what is right: that our ultimate happinefs appears to be 
of a {piritual, not corporeal nature; and, therefore, that 
death may not ftop our progrefs, but forward us in the 
purfuit pr pee true end; that affociation tends to make us 


all ultimately fimilar; fo that if one be happy, all mui: 
and, laitly, that aflociation may alfo be fhewn, by a dire& 
argument, as well as by this indirect one, to contribute te 
introduce pure ultimate fpiritual happinefs in all. 

5. Of the Affedtions, (Fc.—We have already {aid as much 
refpeCting the nature of the Fea: paffions, emotions, and 
difpofitions in general, (fee Morat Education, col. 24.) as 
we fhould find neceffary for our prefent purpofe; and we 
folicit the perufal of thofe obfervations in this place. They 
are followed by a ftatement of the leading principles refpeét- 
ing the origin and progrefs of the af oieae &e.; and 
though we adduced them, in the article referred to, with a 
{pecific reference to the proceffes of education, we believe 
they will be found to include all that it might have been de- 
firable to introduce in the prefent cafe. The remarks and 
illuftrations founded on thofe principles, which we have fub- 
joined to them, have a more peculiar application to the im- 
mediate object of that article; but we venture to recom- 
mend the perufal of them to the ftudent of mental philo- 
fophy, as having a clofe conneétion with his purfuit. Pre- 
fuming upon our reader’s reference to the account we have 
given of the nature of our mental feelings, and to the leading 
principles refpecting them, we fhall proceed to offer fome 
obfervations refpeéting the divifion and claflification of our 
feelings. : 

The lateft writer on the arrangement and explanation of 
the feelings is Dr. Cogan, in his Philofophical Treatife on 
the Paffions ; and his work is the beft which is acceffible, to 
the Britifh public at leaft. Of his valuable treatife we have 
already given an ample account under the article Passion ; 
and we here cite again particular paffages that occur under 
that article, in order to give our readers a better oppor- 
tunity of forming a competent judgment of our remarks. 
Dr. Cogan ufes the term pa/fions with much greater latitude 
than what we have affigned to it, in the pails e above re- 
ferred to; and we thmk he is not fortunate in fo doing. 
This generic term, feelings, limited to mental feelings, as 
diftin&t from /énfations, might perhaps have fupplied its 
place, in thofe cafes in which he has employed it in its wideft 
acceptation. But as to the more limited fenfe, to which he 
appears to wilh to confine it by his definition, it is net cal- 
culated to bring into view thofe extraordinary workings of 
the mind, to which alone we would limit the term. We 
agree with him, that the term paffion fhould convey an idea 
of the pa/fivene/s of the mind, when under its influence, as far 
as it relates to that influence; but we conceive that this 
paflivenefs is not the prominent feature of a polign 

But we will quote this philofopher’s explanation of paf- 
fions, and alfo of emotions ; refpecting which lait we have 
alfo to regret our differing confiderably from him. The 
term paffion,’”? he fays, p. 6, “ may with ftri@ propriety 
be ufed, and ufed excluiively, to reprefent the Sich feeling, 
the percu/fion as it were, of which the mind is confcious from 
fome impulfive caufe; by which it is wholly aéted upon, 
without any efforts of its own either to folicit or efcape the 
impreflion.’”? We fhould have little objeétion to fuch a 
limitation of the term, if we had any other to exprefs thofe 
peculiar itates of excitement to which we have applied it, 
and we apprehend more agreeably to its common accepta~ 
tion. The faé is, that though common language fupplies 
a confiderable variety of difcriminating terms for the pur- 
pofes of mental philofophy, and particularly for the depart- 
ment of intellect, we {till want feveral to-mark the various 
fhades and diverfities of feeling, which are now, te the de- 
itruction of all accuracy, clatied under one or two general 
heads, and diftinguifhed only by their generic appellation. 
A great deal will be effected when thofe terms, which we 

already 
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already have, become more {ettled and limited in their ap- 
plication. 

But to proceed with Dr. Cogan’s explanation of the term 
emotions. ‘* The {tate of abfolute paffivenefs, in confequence 
of any fudden percuffion of mind, is of fhort duration. The 
itrong impreffion, or vivid fenfation, immediately produces 
a re-action correfpondent to its nature, either to appropriate 
and enjoy, or to avoid and repel the exciting caufe. This 
re-action is very properly diftinguifhed by the term emotion. 
The fenfible effeét produced at the firft inftant, by the caufe 
of the paffion, greatly agitates the frame: its influence is 
immediately communicated to the whole nervous fyftem; 
and the commotions excited in that, indicate themfelves 
both by attitudes and motions of the body, and particular 
expreffions of countenance. 'Thefe effects are fuch univerfal 
concomitants, that no very important change in the ftate of 
the mind can take place, without fome vifible change of a 
correfpondent nature in the animal economy. Emotions, 
therefore, according to the genuine fignification of the 
word, are principally and primitively applicable to the fen- 
fible changes and vilible effects which particular paffions 
produce upon the frame, in confequence of this re-action, 
or particular agitation of mind.”? The term, emotions, 
therefore, Dr. Cogan, though he more commonly employs 
it in a much lefs exceptionable fenfe, clearly regards as de- 
noting ‘ the external marks or vifible changes produced by 
the impetus of the paffions upon the corporeal fyitem ;”’ 
but he ftates that it «is fometimes expreffive of lively fenfa- 
tions,”’ or rather feelings, “ which do not produce vifible 
effects in any degree proportionate to their feelings ;?’ and 
that it “is frequently employed to mark the firft impreffion 
which particular objeéts make upon fufceptible minds, 
whether they remain concealed or not.””?_ The fact appears 
to the writer of this article to be, that though the term may 
be applied to the vifible effects of inward feelings, yet that 
this is only becaufe they are regarded as the figns or confe- 
quences of mentakt emotions; and that the concomitance of 
the ufual vifible effe@ is fo far trom being effentially necef- 
fary, that in many individuals of {trong feelings, placed under 
habitual reftraint as to the ex preffion of them, the moft power- 
ful internal emotions have little or no perceptible external 
effet. To entitle feelings to the appellation of emotions, we 
conceive that they muft arife and proceed in the mind, with- 
out any direét exertion, (if attended with which, they have 
been well termed the workings of the mind,) and they mutt 
be accompanied with fome degree of excitation. When the 
excitement is very powerful, and the caufe painful, the 
emotions produced might be more appropriately termed 
agitations: we fhould {peak of the emotions of forrow, the 
agitations of defpair; the emotions of maternal folicitude, 
the agitations of terror, &c. Rapture denotes a ftrongly 
excited ftate of mind, producing lively emotions, arifing 
from a pleafurable caufe, 

The arrangement of our feelings muft be in a great mea- 
fure determined by the objeét in view. If this be, to take 
the feelings as they are, in their compound {tate, and to 
ne them fo as to fhew their relationfhip and tendency 
to affect one another, having in view the phenomena rather 
than the caufes of them, we fhould be inclined to give a de- 
cided preference to Dr. Cogan’s elegant, and, in feveral 
refpects, fatisfattory claffification: but if the obje& be to 
trace them to their fources, in order to fhew how they are 
generated, directly or indirgétly, from the relics of fenfations, 
and how they are modified by the various combinations of 
them, which, as has been already obferved, is of the higheft 
moral importance, Dr. Hartley’s arrangement mutt have 
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Jpectes and varieties under each charaéteriftic genus.” 


the preference, having been exprefsly formed with that fpe- 
cific view. 

The outline of Dr. Cogan’s arrangement (fee the ar- 
ticle Passion) is thus ftated by himfelf-(p. 53.) : « When 
the nature of the exciting caufe is more accurately afcer- 
tained, it will be found to refpeét either the f///h or the 


focial principle: hence arife two important diftinGions, 


forming two different clafles. In each clafs, the predomi- 
nant idea of a good, and the predominant idea of an evi/, 
will conftitute two different orders. The leading paflions 
and affections under each order point out the genera. The 
complicated nature of fome of the paflions, and other con- 
tingent circumftances, may be confidered as conftituting 
Be- 
fides the feelings which he thus arranges, (comprehending, 
with one remarkable exception, all which can with accu- 
racy be termed either paflions or affe€tions,) there is a clafs 
of feelings, exerting their influence indifcriminately in paf- 
fions of the moft oppofite characters, which with great pro- 
priety he terms introdudory emotions: thefe are the feelings 
of furprife, excited by the apparent novelty of the object, 
or by the unexpettednefs of its introduétion; of wonder, 
arifing from apparent intricacy or embarraflment ; and of 
aftonifbment, ariiing from what is vaft and incomprehenfible. 
We agree with Dr. Cogan, that the popular, as well as 
philofophical ufe of the term emotions, renders it peculiarly 
appropriate to thefe feelings ; and we feel it neceflary to 
add to our account of emotions in Morar Education, 
that the term is employed to denote fimilar {tates of excited 
feeling, whether or not introduced by the exercife of the 
affections : and this extenfion of the term is requifite for 
the employment of it in conneétion with fome of the objeéts 
of tafte, as we think it is ufed by Mr. Alhifon. At the 
end of the lait preceding paragraph but one, we have endea- 
voured to exprefs ourfelves with lefs limitation. 

Although we have already given a concife fketch of Dr. 
Cogan’s claffification under the article Passion, to which 
head the plan upon which this Cyclopzdia is conduéted led 
us naturally to refer it, we fhall here, with a view to the 
more convenient introduction of our remarks on this part of 
his fyftem, be under a neceflity of retracing part of the 
ground which has been occupied by a preceding article. 
The importance of the fubjeét renders it needlefs to make 
an apology to our readers for a repetition, without which 
the difeuflion of this interelting branch of mental philo- 
fophy would have been partial and incomplete. The defi- 
nitions, unlefs otherwife intumated, will, we truft, be found 
to be a correct reprefentation of at leaft the fubftance of 
thofe given by Dr. Cogan. 

Cla/s 1.—F¥eelings relating to Self-love. Order 1.—Feel- 
ings excited by the idea of good (1) in poffefion. Joy is 
the vivid delight arifing from the immediate reception of 
fomething peculiarly grateful to the mind, and uiually de- 
pending upon a fudden impulfe. Gladnefs is an interior 
degree of joy. Cheerfulne/s is an emotion of ftill gentler 
influence, often infpired by very trivial circumftances in 
perfons of a lively difpofition, and free from anxious care. 
[ Here, befides an employment of the term emotion, which very 
little accords with Dr. Cogan’s own explanation of it, we 
have to obferve, that cheerfulne/s is rather a eae of mind, 
than an emotion; though it may occafionally be attended 
with emotions peculiar to itfelf, and {till more frequently 
predifpofes to pleafing emotions: it appears to us pecu- 
liarly to denote that tranquil healthful frame of mind, in 
which it is alive to the gentler feelings of pleafure, and ig 
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of thoughts.) Mirth is a higher degree of cheerfulnefs, gene- 
rally excited by what is facetious or ludicrous. [This feeling 
may in many cafes have a near alliance to cheerfulnefs ; but 
the wildeft mirth is often found where cheerfulnefs is ut- 
terly unknown.] If the good be not tranfitory or eva- 
nefcent, we remain under the influence of contentment, fa- 
tisfaétion, or complacency. Contentment exprefies the ac- 
quiefcence of the mind in the portion of good we poflefs. 
Satisfaion denotes a pleafing ftate of mind, exceeding that 
communicated by fimple contentment. Complacency (p. 66.) 
is full and continued fatisfaGion, connected with a con- 
fiderable degree of approbation, arifing from the perception 
of fome kind of excellence.. Dr. Cogan’s remarks here are 
peculiarly interefting and valuable. Pride is that exalted 
idea of our ftate, qualifications, or attainments, which ex- 
ceeds the boundaries of juitice, and induces us to look 
down upon inferiors with fome degree of unmerited con- 
tempt. Vanity is that {pecies of pride, which, while it pre- 
fumes upon a degree of fuperiority in fome particular ar- 
ticles, fondly courts the applaufe of every one within its 
{phere of aétion, feeking every occafion to difplay fome 
talent or fuppofed excellence : (fee Morar £ducation, col. 
38.) . Haughtinefs is an overt act of pride, manifefted by 
{ome aétion or expreflion, indicative of unmerited contempt 
of others. Arrogance indicates itfelf by fome particular 
claims to precedency, or marks of diftinétion and refpeét 
from thofe whom pride confiders its inferior in ftation or 
character, or by impertinent pretenfions to an equality with 
fuperiors. ’ 

“ Thefe indications of falfe complacency,”? continues Dr. 
Cogan, p. 72. “in their mildeft influence may be placed with 

_ ttrict propriety among the afedions: upon fudden occa- 
fions they.rife into emotions; and fometimes, particularly 
when conneéted with anger, from a fuppofed infult or ne- 
glect, they poffefs every characteriftic of paffion.”” We no- 
tice this obfervation, partly as according much more with 
the explanation we have endeavoured to give of the laft two 
claffes of feeling, than with Dr. Cogan’s own, and partly 
to add one farther remark on the divifion of our feelings. 
The term affe@ion may be employed to denote any mental 
itate in which the mind is afeéed with pleafure or pain by 
external impreffions, or by its own ideas; and it may fome- 
times be convenient thus to employ it; but between this 
very wide acceptation, and that which we have already 
{tated in Monat Education, col. 24, and which we know 
not how to extend, without lofing its peculiar import, 
there is a term wanting, to denote thofe feelings or ftates of 
mind, which (though fometimes the rudiments of emotions 
and paffions) have a more permanent habitual character, 
where yet the feelings of love or hatred cannot be traced 
as component parts. Thus, we know not how to regard 
pride as an affection, unlefs we ule the term in its wideft 
acceptation: pride confifts in too high thoughts of our- 
felves ; and for the complex ftate of feeling with which 
fuch thoughts are accompanied, and which give them habi- 
tual influence among our motives to action, we want a ge- 
neric appellation. Similar remarks might be made refpeét- 
ing the feelings of contentment, cheerfulnefs, forrow, me- 
lancholy, &c. In many cafes the term or aa would 
anfwer the purpofe ; but our prefent nomenclature is clearly 
inadequate to difcriminate all the claffes of our feelings. 

I. Order 1. (2) Feelings relating to Self-/ove, excited by 
the idea of good in expeGancy. Defire is that influential 
effe& which the perception on good or evil produces within 
us, in confequence of which we feek to obtain the one and 
avoid the other. Wifes are inactive defires, in cafes where 
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no expedtations can be formed, no efforts made. A wiih 
may refer to paf {cenes or to impoffibilities, where defire is 
totally inapplicable. [Dr. Cogan’s view of the varieties 
of defire is too brief for much abridgment: it includes 
fome of the religious feelings.] Hope is the encourage- 
ment given to defire ; the pleafing expectancy that its ob- 
jects hall be obtained. 

I. Order 2. Feelings relating to Self-/ove, which are 
excited by the idea of evil. (1) Feelings arifing from 
aGtual loffles and difappointments, which clafs under the 
head of forrow. Sorrow expreffes a mental fuffering un- 
der the privation of fome good which we a¢tually pof- 
fefled, or concerning which we entertained a pleafing ex- 
pectation. Grief is fometimes confidered as fynonimous 
with forrow ; aud in this cafe we {peak of the ¢ran/port of 
grief: at other times it exprefles more filent, deep, and 
painful feelings, fuch as are infpired by domeftic calamities. 
When the mind is very deeply impreffed with a fenfe of 
calamity, for a continuance, and the attention cannot by 
any means be diverted from it, the fubjeé is in a ftate of 
melancholy. Sorrow is often diverfified by being blended 
with other feelings. Sometimes it affurses the appearance 
of difcontent and diffatisfadion ; the one, chiefly produced 
by an humiliating comparifon of our fituation with thofe 
of others; the other by a partial accomplifhment of our 
ardent wifhes. Where the difappointment is great, efpe- 
cially when referred to the agency of others, diffatisfa€tion 
becomes vexation or chagrin ; all implying irritation as well 
as forrow. Impatience 1s alfo a mixture of forrow and an- 
ger; under the immediate fenfation of fomething irkfome, 
or at the caufes of unpleafant delay. Repiring is forrow 
united with fome degree of refentment, where the mind 
dares not break forth into ftrong expreflions of anger. 
Patience is a calm acquiefcence in a ftate in which we ex- 
perience uneafinefs or fuffering. Refignation adds a fub- 
miflive difpofition refpeéting the intelligent caufe of our 
uneafinefs. Humility is a degree of habitual forrows, or 
painful apprehenfions, concerning our moral or intelle@tual 
deficiencies. 

We obferve here the influence of too t a defire to 
generalife in the claflification of our feelings, , Humility 
may fometimes be nearly allied to forrow ; but it furely is 
not neceffarily fo. He who is confcious of having {pared 
no exertions in the cultivation of his mind, may feel a tran- 
quil humility in contemplating his own inferiority, without 
any difcontent or forrow; the pious mind may take delight 
in contemplating its infinite inferiority, to the great object 
of its adorations; and fo on. Humility is the difpofition 
which leads us to think lowly of ourfelves: where it isa 
fteady influential difpofition, it is produétive of tranqui 
emotions, fometimes even of fatisfaction at the fuperiority 
of others: where it is attended with the confcioufnefs of 
wrong caufes of inferiority, forrow muft blend with it; but 
an humble fenfe of our own intelle€tual and moral qualities 
is fo clofely allied to contentment, and fo effectually pre- 
ferves us from the painful and uneafy emotions of pride, that 
humility, in its habitual character, is more nearly related to 
happinefs than to mifery. Humiliation feems mott correétly 
to ftand for that feeling which Dr. Cogan denominates hu- 
mility. (On humility, as oppofed to pride and vanity, fee 
Purtosopny, Moral.) In the fubfequent divifion, Dr. 
Cogan fpeaks of his having arranged remor/* under the head 
of forrow. There is a remarkable deficiency of that and 
the related feelings, (at leaft in the fecond edition, to which 
alone we have the power of ey and we will endea- 
vour to fupply it. Penitence denotes the forrow we feel at 
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the confcioufnefs of pait tranfgreffions or negle& of duty 
When the feelings of penitence poflefs fo much influence in 
the mind, as to excite it to {teady refolutions of amendment, 
and to effectual efforts after reformation, both in the affec- 
tions and conduét where wrong, they may be denominated 
repentance. Contrition feems to exprefs a more permanent 
{tate of forrow at the recollection of pait fins and failures, 
in which the mind is deeply humbled, and the {pirit wounded, 
often giving a tinge of melancholy to the trains of thought 
and feeling. It does not exclude the hope of final accept- 
ance ; but it indulges not the rapture of affurance. It is 
clofely allied to humility ; and may often be confidered as 
a mixture of humility and penitential forrow. Remor/z is the 
corroding uneafinefs and diftrefs of mind, which accompa- 
nies the recollection of glaring breaches of duty, which 
have been followed by irreparable injuries, efpecially to the 
welfare of others. It does not neceflarily lead to repent- 
ance ; where it does, the hope which this infpires, foothes 
and reduces the feelings to contrition. 

I. Order 2. (2) Feelings arifing from /e/f-/ove, relating 
to apprehended evil. The generic feeling of this divifion is 
fear, produced by the immediate apprehenfion of fome im- 
pending evil, either of lofs or difappointment. Con/ferna- 
tion is a {trong foreboding of tremendous evils which are 
likely to follow misfortunes already experienced; and it 
chiefly refers to alarms excited by fome general calamity of 
incalculable extent. 4bjeG fear feems to be infpired chiefly 
by the idea of an irrefiftible power in its caufe. Terror 
roufes to defend or efczpe. Dread is a degree of perma- 
nent fear; an habitual and painful apprehenfion ot fome 
remote evil. De/pair is the permanent fear of evil, with- 
out any mixture of hope. Remor/ (Dr. Cogan fays) ‘has 
been already placed under forrow ; but whenever it is con- 
neted with a fear of punifhment, it deferves a place under 
this paflion alfo, which greatly increafes its agonies.”’ 
Cowardice is that habitual difpofition which difqualitics for 
oppofing dangers and difficulties. Pufillanimity is terrified 
at mere trifles, or imaginary dangers. Yimidity is a lefs re- 
proachful term, employed when there is fome apology from 
fex, tender years, or feeblenefs of frame. Doubt, confidered 
as a feeling, and diftin@ from fimple deliberation, is that 
comfortlefs ftate which is occafioned by the uncertainty of 
an event, and the predominancy of fearful apprehention re- 
Ypecting it. Jrre/olution reprefents the mind as fluctuating 
between hope and fear, in cafes where it ought to determine. 
Shame is a painful fenfation occafioned by the quick appre- 
henfion that reputation and character are in danger. Mode/ly 
may be deemed an habitual folicitude ; not to offend againit 
any {pecies of decorum. [This folicitude is the confequence 
of the feelings of modefty, not modefty itfelf. We do not 
however know how to improve upon our bafis.] In oppo- 
fition to fear are fortitude, which exprefles that firmneis of 
mind which refifts dangers and fufferings; courage, which is 
active fortitude; and intrepidity, which denotes a courage per- 
fe&tly undaunted. 

I*. Order 2. (3) Feelings arifing from the immediate 
perception ot evil, relating to the conduét which appears to 
deferve reprehenfion. Anger is a {trong paffion or emotion, 
‘aimpreffled or excited by a fenfe of injury received, or in 
contemplation. Anger in the excefs of its violence is termed 
rage. Wrath is a violent and permanent anger. Re/entment 
isa lower degree of wrath. Jndignation is Ce tabi againit 
condu& which appears peculiarly unworthy. (See alfo 
Clafs II. Order 2. (2.)  Peevifbnefs is a flighter degree of 
eae perpetually recurring to irritable perfons from trifling 
caufes. 


Clafs 11. Feelings derived from the /ocial principle. 


Order 1. Thofe excited by benevolence, in which good is the 
predominant idea. (1) Refpecting good defires and di/po- 
Sitions. Benevolence, or good-will, is the love or defire of the 
good of others. General benevolence relates to all beings 
rendered capable of enjoyment ; philanthropy to the shots 
human race indifcriminately. A/eGion, in the moft limited 
fenfe of the term, denotes the habitual attachment and be- 
nignant difpofitions, which the mind experiences in con- 
nection with the domettic relations, various degrees of con- 
fanguinity, and particular friendthips. Sympathy is an in- 
ward feeling, which harmonifes with the condition and feel- 
ings of its object. _ Compajfian is a benevolent forrow, at the 
fufferings or approaching mifery of others. Mercy is that 
digmified compaflion which induces us to fupprefs refent- 
ment, to pardon offences, or mitigate punifhment, as far as 
difcretion may admit. Commi/eration denotes fympathy for 
forrows, for which there is no apparent remedy. Pity is 
nearly allied to commiferation and compaffion; but it is 
moe frequently applied to particular circumftances in the 
itate of the obje&t, rather than his immediate feelings. Ge- 
nerofity prompts us to beftow favours which may require 
facrifices from us, but are not called for by any particular 
pretenfions on the part of the objeét of them. Liberality is 
a f{pecies of generofity, chiefly applied to free donations, or 
to fubduing unfavourable prepoffeffions. refpeéting the 
opinions of another. (Charity in its original import is fyno- 
nimous with /ove; it fometimes exprefies a difpofition to 
favourable judgments of others; at other times it denotes 
beneficence to the poor.  Condefcenfion defignedly waves 
fuppofed perfonal advantages to relieve an inferior from 
painful feelings. 

Il. Order 1. (2) Feelings derived from good opinion. 
Gratitude is a pleafant affection, excited by a lively fenfe of 
bettetits received or intended, or even by the defire of being 
beneficial. Thankfulne/s refers to verbal expreffions of gra- 
titude ; yet, ‘a heart full charged with thankfulnefs,’’ is 
equally correét and expreflive. Admiration is that act of the 
mind, by which we difcover, approve, and enjoy fome un- 
ufual fpecies of excellence, whether datellegpal or moral. 
[We doubt whether Dr. Cogan is borne out by the recent 
ufage of our beft writers, in this reftriCtion of the term. He 
intentionally leaves the more ancient ufage, which gave it 
nearly the latitude which its derivation allowed ; and it is 
well to give greater precifion to the ufe of terms; but the 
word appears to be juitly applied to excellence of every 
fpecies, even where there is no explicit reference to intel- 
leG&tual or moral qualities; we admire a beautiful profpea, 
without reference to the wifdom of him who caufed its 
beauty. And with the a the excellence admired, 
admiration has nothing to do, e would define it to be a 
lively pleafurable feeling, arifing from the perception of ex- 
cellence. ] Ejfeem is the value-we place upon fome degree of 
worth. It 1s higher than fimple approbation, which 1s a de- 
cifion of the judgment. Re/ped is that favourable impref- 
fion, which the goodnefs of a charaéter has made upon the 
perfon contemplating it, united with a fhare of good fenfe, 
Approbation is the feeling attending the perception of any 
valuable moral quality. E/feem is the affetion entertained to- 
wards an individual, whofe charaéter is marked by thofe 
yirtuous and amiable difpofitions which have no neceflary 
conneétion with the higher qualities of the underftanding. 
The judgment may approve ; but its decifion is not itfelf 
approbation ; this is more properly the feeling confequent 
on the approving decifion. Re/ped relates to the higher 
moral qualities, which indicate confiderable flrength of un- 
deritanding. Veneration is a higher degree of refpect, in 
which the mind appears to be more forcibly ftruck with 
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wifdom, conneéted with the fterner virtues. Awe is an im- 
preflion made by a lively idea of power, modified by cir- 
cumftances or qualities, which fuggeft the idea of fafety. 
Reverence relates to fuperiority in moral endowments, con- 
neéted with awe at intelleétual powers, and a confcioufnefs 
of our own comparative deficiencies. The complacential 
feelings are liable to abufe, and give rife to fondnefs, which 
indicates attachment to whatever belongs to us, or is imme- 
diately connected with us, far beyond its intrinfic merit ; 
and to partiality, which is an excefs of perfonal attachment, 
inclinmg to fuch a favourable opinion of the motives, con- 
dué, and general merit of its objeét, as is inconfiftent with 
the juftice due to others. 

Il. Order 2. Feelings excited by di/placency, in which 
evil is the predominant idea. Dr. Cogan ufes difplacency in 
preference to malevolence, as it does not include what the 
latter always implies, the idea of ill-will. (1) Difplacency 
indieated by malevolent defires and difpofitions. Hatred ex- 
prefles the difpofition we entertain concerning, or the man- 
ner in which we are affe€ted by, the contemplation of what 
we fuppofe to be anevil.” Malevolence is hatred direéted 
towards perfons, acy to wish and do them ill. _Malig- 
nancy or malignity exprefles a difpofition which cherifhes in- 
veterate hatred, and, employs every means of injury: the 
former feems applied to radical depravity ; the latter to in- 
dications of it in temper and condu€t. Malice expreffes the 
difpofitions of inferior minds to execute every purpofe of 
mifchief within their abilities. Znvy is the painful fenfation 
excited by the view of fomething defirable in the ftate and 
fituation ‘of another, which felf-love wifhes to appropriate : 
it entertains a degree of forrow that the good contemplated 
fhould efcape ourfelves, and of anger that it fhould fall to 
the fhare of another. Rancour is a degree of malice which 
preys upon its pofleffor. Cruelty is the difpofition which 
delights in the contemplation or inflition of abfolute mifery. 
Cenforioujnefs is a difpofition to find fault with the conduét, 
fentiments, or motives of others. Prejudice, when ufed 
alone, denotes the difpofition to prejudge the charaéter, 
condu&, or motives of another, to his difadvantage, with- 
out having the proper evidence before us. Diflike is a 
{pecies of Rcd divefted of all ill-will towards the objeé of 
it, and of every with for his unhappinefs. /ngratitude is an 
infenfibility to benefits received, arifing from tupidity, cul- 
pable inattention, or pride. Apathy 1s a ftagnation of the 
ocial feelings. A fecond fpecies of malevolence relates to 
thofe occafional and more tranfient fits of ill-will, which are 
excited by particular provocations, and which are not totally 
repugnant to the benevolent affections. Thefe are indicated 
by anger, and its various modifications. (See Clafs I. 
Order 2, (3), for Anger, Rage, Wrath, and Refentment.) 
Revenge is an infatiable defire, prompting to facritice every 
confideration of pity and humanity to the principle of vin- 
didtive juftice, deriving pleafure from the mfli¢tion and con- 
templation of the mifery of its object. Su/picion is a com- 
fortlefs ftate of doubt refpeéting the conduct and charaéter 
of another. Jea/ou/y is a painful apprehenfion of rivalfhip 
in cafes that are peculiarly interefting to us. 

II. Order 2. (2) Difplacency indicated by unfavour- 
able opinions of conduét and difpofition. Horror is that 
very ftréng and painful feeling, which is excited by the view 
or contemplation of fomething peculiarly atrocious in the 
condu& of another. It may alfo be excited by the ex- 
tremes of agony, mental or corporeal. Jndignation exprefles 
a {trong and elevated difapprobation of mind, which is in- 
fpired by fomething flagitious in the conduét of another. 
Contempt is a more calm and deliberate affe€&tion of the mind, 
whofe objeéts are meannefs of chara&ter, perverfenefs of con- 


du&, and radical imbecility, where it ought not to exift. 
Difdain is fuch a degree of contempt as precludes any com- 
merce with the party defpifed. rrifion exprefles the feel-. 
ing infpired by any peculiarity of fentiment, difpofition, or 
conduct, which we deem an offence againit fome acknow- 
ledged law of congruity or propriety, but which is not of 
fufficient magnitude to excite anger, or any of. its ramifica- 
tions. Its objeéts are the whimfical and abfurd. 

In various parts of Dr. Cogan’s analytical furvey, of 
which we have now given the outline, he introduces moral 
and philofophical remarks of a highly interefting nature, 
refpeCting the effeéts produced on the corporeal and mental 
fyftem, by the various feelings which he defcribes ; and the 
fecond part of his work confiits of obfervations on the laws 
of excitement, the caufes which create a diverfity in our af- 
feGtions, and the influence of the paffions. The whole de- 
ferves the attention of every philofophical inquirer, and will 
be found of great moral fervice to the reflecting mind. It 
may with juftice be advanced,’’ fays Dr. Cogan, (Pref, 
p- iv.) that the hiftory of ourfelves, in this department, 
is of much greater utility than abftrufe fpeculations con- 
cerning the metaphyfical nature of the human foul, or even 
the moft accurate knowledge of its intelle€tnal powers: for 
it is according as the paffions and affections are excited, and 
direéted towards the objeéts inveftigated by our intelle@tual 
natures, that we become ufeful to ourfelves or others; that 
we rife into refpectability, or fink into contempt; that we 
diffufe or enjoy happinefs, diffufe or fuffer mifery.”” q 

refpects 


Though Dr. Cogan’s arrangement is in many 
fatisfaGtory, two leading objeCtions lie againft it, which we 
fall notice, with a view to thofe who may follow him in his 
track. The firft is, that there is no diftinét appropriate 
clafs for thofe feelings which refpeét the religious principle. 
We are the more furprifed at this, fince the writings of Dr. 
Cogan clearly defignate him as a religious philofopher. If 
it were defirable to difcriminate feelings of the fame general 
nature, according as they refpeét the felfifh or the focial 
principle, the very peculiar effet produced upon them, by 
the dire€tion of them to the Supreme Being, entitled them, 
when fo direéted, to a feparate divifion. The confequence 
has been, that the religious feelings, as fuch, are but very 
curforily confidered: fome are omitted, fuch as faith aud 
truf? ; and at leaft one is introduced in an unhappy fituation, 
we mean that of refignation, which can {earcely be faid to 
operate upon the principle of felf-love. This, however, is a 
defeét which may be eafily fupplied; but the radical in- 
convenience of the arrangement arifes from the primary di- 
vifions, which caufe the feparation of feelings generically 
the fame, or the repetition of them, under each clafs. 
There is no broadly marked diftin@tion in many of the feel- 
ings, in confequence of their refpecting the felfith or the 
focial principle. The feelings of forrow, for inftance, do 
not efentially differ in their charaéter, whether the caufe of 
grief be wholly perfonal, or be fuch as to excite deep but 
difinterefted fympathy. It would, we are fatisfied, have 
been but to drop the primary divifion, and to confider each 
clafs of feelings under its various modifications ; under each 
fpecies pointing out the charaéteriftic differences produced 
by the change of objects, whether perfonal, focial, or re- 
ligious. The felfifh and the focial principles fo continuall 
run into each other, that every attempt to found a diftin 
claffification upon them, however beautiful the arrangement 
may appear in theory, muft be attended with great embarrafl- 
ment in the application of it. . 

Hartley’s arrangement is two-fold: firft, the paffions or 
affections in general; and, fecondly, the paffions and affec- 
tions, as excited by different clafles of mental pleafures and 
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pains. He appears to ufe the terms paffions and affections 
as fynonimous ; and he employs them with a latitude which 
we cannot confider as by any means expedient. Refpecting 
the latter object, we fhall have an opportunity of {peaking 
under the different claffes. We fhall here briefly itate his 
arrangement of the general paflions and affections. 

As all the paffions arife from pleafure and pain, Hartley 
obferves, the firft and moit general diftribution is into love 
and hatred; ze. we may term all thofe affections of the 
pleafurable kind, which objects and incidents raife in us, 
dove; and all thofe of the painful kind, hatred. When thefe 
are excited to a certain degree, they put us upon a variety 
of actions, and may be termed defire and averfion ; under- 
ftanding by this lait word an aétive hatred. Hope and fear 
are the attendants upon defire and ayerfion. Thefe affect us 
more or lefs, according to the more or lefs frequent recur- 
rency of the pleafing and painful ideas, the greater or lefs 
probability of the expected event, the greater or lefs dif- 
tance of time, &c.; the power of affociation difplaying itfelf 
every where in the agitations of mind excited by thefe paf- 
fions. Joy and grief are love and hatred exerted towards an 
objet which is prefent. After thefe are over, and the 
object. withdrawn, there generally remains a pleafing or di/- 
pleafing recollection, which recurs with every recurrency of 
the idea of the object, or of the aflociated ideas, and keeps 
up the love or hatred. In like manner, the five grateful 
paffions, love, defire, hope, joy, and pleafing recollection, 
all enhance one another; as do the five ungrateful ones, 
hatred, averfion, fear, grief, and difpleafing recollection. 
And the whole ten, taken together, Hartley confiders as 
comprehending all the general paflions of human nature. 

6. Of the Will.—The will is that ftate of mind which 
is immediately previous to, and caufes thofe exprefs aéts of 
memory, imagination, judgment, and bodily motion, which 
are termed voluntary. This is nearly Hartley’s account of 
it in his Introduction ; and it is the leaft exceptionable we 
know of. He afterwards fays (prop. 89.) “the will 
appears to be nothing but a defire or avertion fufficiently 
{trong to produce an action that is not automatic, pri- 
marily or fecondarily. At leait it appears to me that the 
fubilitutions of thefe words for the word ill, may be 
juttified by the common ufage of language. The will is, 
therefore, that defire or averfion which is ttrongeft for the 
then prefent time.’’? As he confiders all love and hatred, 
all defire and averfion as generated by affociation, he of 
courfe refers the will to the fame origin. 

The fubje& is truly difficult ; and is not a little perplexed 
by the various theories which have been invented refpecting 
the voluntary powers: and Hartley appears to us far from 
fucceisful. Indeed it would probably have been beft to 
leave the matter entirely to every one’s own confcioufnefs, 
with his firft account of it. The will certainly affumes dif- 
ferent complexions, according to the nature ofthe motives 
influencing it ; fometimes it is a fimple determination of the 
underftanding, at other times it is the refult of the affections, 
paflions, &c. The caufes influencing the will, with the 
variations in their influence, the connection of it with action, 
mental or corporeal, its influence over the trains of thought 
and feeling, &c. open a wide field for inyeftigation equally 
intereiting and important : and we regret that circumftances 
do not permit us to enter upon it. And to this fuggeftion 
to the inquirer, we wifh to add another: Whether the feel- 
ing termed defire is generated by affociation from the relics 
of fenfation. We have fometimes thought it neceflary to 
admit a fimple elementary principle in the human mind fuch, 
that if its intelletual faculties could be fully developed 
without experiencing any pleafures or pains, a cafe which 


is of courfe utterly impoffible as man is conltituted, the com- 
munication of pleafurable fecling would immediately excite 
defire. Bat, upon more mature refleGtion, we are decidedly 
inclined to believe, that, aided by the exercife of the under- 
ftanding, the operation of the aflociative power on the 
relics of fenfations, is fully adequate to the produétion of 
defire. Our doubts have been fimilar, and alfo our prefent 
views, re{pecting delief. We would attempt an analyfis of 
thefe principles of our mental conftitution, but find our 
materials as yet too imperfeét ; and we refer to the fubjeét 
chiefly to excite to it the attention of thofe who take an 
intereft in fuch fpeculations. When Newton made his im- 
mortal difcoveries refpeéting the grand phyfical principle of 
nature, it muit have appeared to his immediate fucceffors 
that there was little more to be done in natural philofophy, 
fo far as re{pe€ts the direét phenomena of attraction ; thofe 
who know any thing of the progrefs of aftronomy fince that 
period, and particularly of the extent of the application of 
the law of gravitation to the apparent irregularities of the 
planetary motions, muft perceive that the field opened by 
Newton affords abundant room for the exercife of the moft 
vigorous intelleét: and in the infinitely varied and com- 
plicated phenomena of mind (important as is the difcovery 
of the grand law occalioning or affecting them all, and 
extenfive as is Hartley’s application of it), there is ftill 
{cope for the unremitting exertion of the higheft powers of 
the underftanding, to obferve, to analyfe, and to explain 
them. But we will proceed from what we think he hes 
not fully inveitigated to his praéical obfervations, in which 
his principles always fhine refplendent. We {hall here ex- 
tract, without alteration, the remarks of that nature from 
his 89th propofition. The reader, who is unacquainted 
with his Obfervations, will perceive in them the ufual cha- 
racteriftics of his ftyle ; great fimplicity feldom rifing above 
neatnefs, and feldom failing to reach it, and as he 
{carcely ever interrupted, except by that compreflion and 
profundity of thought which require a conftant effort of 
clofe attention till the mind is familiarized to his invetti- 
gations. 

“ Since the things which we purfue do, when obtained, 
generally afford pleafure, and thofe which we fly from 
affect us with pain, if they overtake us, it follows that the 
gratification of the will is generally attended or aflociated 
with pleafure, the difappointment of it with pain. Hence 
a mere aflociated pleafure is transferred upon the gratifi- 


' cation of the will; a mere affociated pain upon the dif- 


appointment of it. And if the will was always gratified, 
this mere affociated pleafure would, according to the prefent 
frame of our natures, abforb as it were all our other plea- 
fures; and thus, by drying up the fource from whence it 
fprung, be itfelf dried up at laft: and the firlt difappoint- 
ments, after a long courfe of gratification, would be intole- 
rable.~ Both which things are fufficiently obfervable, in an 
inferior degree, in children that are much indulged, and in 
adults, after a feries of fuccefsful events. Gratifications of 
the will without the confequent expected pleafure, and dif- 
appointments of it without the confequent expected pain, are 
particularly ufeful to us here. And it is by this, amongft 
other means, that the human will is brought to a con- 
formity with the divine ; which is the only radical cure for 
all our evils and difappointments, and the only earneft and 

medium for obtaining laiting happinefs. : 
“© We often defire and puriue things which give pain 
rather than pleafure. Here, it is to be fuppofed, that at 
firft they afforded pleafure, and that they now give pain on 
account of a change in our nature and circumftances. Now, 
as the continuance to defire and purfue fuch objects, not- 
withftanding 
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withitanding the pain arifing from them, is the effeét of the 
power of affociation, fo the fame power will at laft reverfe 
its own fteps, and free us from fuch hurtful defires and 
purfuits. The recurrency of pain will at lait render the 
objeét undefirable and hateful. And the experience of this 
painful procefs, in a few particular inftances, will at lait, as 
in other cafes of the fame kind, beget a habit of ceafing to 
purfue things, which we perceive by a few trials, or by 
rational arguments, to be hurtful to us upon the whole. 

« A ftate of defire ought to be pleafant at firft from the 
near relation of defire to love, and of love to pleafure and 
happinefs. But in the courfe of a long purfuit, fo many 
fears and difappointments, apparent or real, in re{pect of the 
fubordinate means, and fo many agitations of mind pafling 
the limits of pleafure, intervene, as greatly to checquer a 
ftate of defire with mifery. For the fame reafons, ftates of 
averfion are checquered with hope and comfort.” 

For fome extracts from Dr. Reid on the will, fee 
Div. VIII. § 2. of this article, near the end. 

We fhall only add here, as a farther fuggeftion for the 
inquirer, that rudiments of mental defire are to be fought 
in the uneafy fenfations attending the mere corporeal ap- 
petites when not fupplied foon nae the pleafure arifing 
from their gratification, and the affociation early formed 
between thofe pleafures and the means of gratification : 
they muit, therefore, be fought for in the infant at the 
breaft ; but in obferving for this purpofe, we mutt carefully 
diftinguifh between mere mechanical motion, and that in 
which the percipient principle is concerned. 

7. Of the Claffes of Intellectual Pleafures and Pains, with 
ome Account of their Origin.—The intelleétual pleafures and 
pains are arranged by Hartley in fix clafles. Perhaps the 
arrangement, and certainly the appellations, of the clafles, 
are not unexceptionable ; but fo much light is thrown upon 
this part of our mental ftruéture by the analyfis of them 
given by Hartley, and it is fo much eafier to find fault than 
to improve, that we fhall probably do beft by taking the ar- 
rangement, and, with a few pafling remarks, the appellations, 
as we find them, and by laying before our readers fuch a 
f{pecimen of his analytical inveitigations as may lay a folid 
Eiadehon for correét notions on this important. point, and 
lead them to feek for further information in his Obfervations. 
The intelleGtual *pleafures and pains are; 1. Thofe of 
imagination, arifing from natural or artificial beauty or de- 
formity, 2. Thofe of ambition, arifing from the opinions of 
others concerning us. 3. Thofe of /e/f-intere/l, arifing from 
the pofleflion or want of the means of happinefs and fecu- 
rity from, or fubjeCtion to, the hazards of mifery. 4. Thofe 
of /ympathy, ariling trom the pleafures and pains of others. 
5. Thofe of theopathy, arifing from the confideration: of the 
attributes of the Deity, and the relation in which we ftand 
tohim. And 6. Thofe of the moral /enfe, arifing from the 
contemplation of moral beauty and deformity. 

In p. 89, Hartley feems to confider the above as the order 
in which the intelleétual pleafures and pains are generated : 
if fo, he is certainly in an error. ‘The elementary principles 
of fympathy have an earlier origin than thofe of imagination 
or ambition ; and thofe of the moral fenfe than the theopa- 
thetic feelings. T'aking the claffes each 4s a whole, he is 
probably right ; but their reciprocal influences on each 
other begin too early to allow of any nice diftinétion between 
them. Mideed the mental feelings generally run into and 
modify one another fo much that they baffle all minute ac- 
curacy in arrangement, Even in the departments of natural 
hiftory and phytical {cience this is the cafe ; and the difficulty 
-might, @ priori, be expected to be much greater in the 
claffification of our mental phenomena. 


In conneétion with the pleafures of imagination, we with 
to mention Mr. Allifon’s Effays on the Nature and Principles 
of Tafte, as a work of very great merit, which, while it 
can {carcely fail to be highly interefting to all who are habi- 
tuated to think on what paffes within them, furnifhes ample 
illuftration of the principle of affociation. It may not, per- 
haps, be erroneous to fay, that if he had confidered that 
principle in all its bearings, he would occafionally have 
written differently ; but he has done fo much, that the 
Hartleyan mutt view him as a fellow-labourer. We do not 
recollect that he, any: where, refers to Hartley ; perhaps 
(but we think not) he may view his inveftigations in the 
fame light with his friend Mr. Stewart ; but we do not he- 
fitate in believing, that both he and Mr. Stewart owe much 
more to Hartley than the latter would be willing to allow. 
We mutt alfo refer our readers, in this conne&tion, to the 
fecond part of Mr. Stewart’s Philofophical Effays ; and to 
various parts of the 5th chapter of his Elements. 

(1) Of the Pleafures and Pains of Imagination.—This clafs 
of feelings may be diftinguifhed into feven kinds, the plea- 
Jures axifing from the beauty of the natural world; from the 
works of art; trom the liberal arts of mufic, painting, and 
poetry ; from the /ciences ; from the beauty of the perfon ; 
from wit and humour } and the pains which arife from grofs 
abfurdity, inconfiflency, or deformity. As the pleafures of the 
firft clafs admit of the moit fimple analyfis, we fhall feleé 
this as a {pecimen. 

The pleafant taftes and {mells, and the fine colours of 
fruits and flowers, the melody of birds, and the grateful 
warmth or coolnefs of the air in the proper feafons, transfer 
the relics of thefe pleafures upon rural feenes, which rife up 
inftantaneoufly fo mixed with each other, and with fuch as 
will immediately be enumerated, as to be feparately indif- 
cernible. If there be any objeét in the fcene calculated to 
excite fear and horror, the nafcent ideas of thefe magnify 
and enliven all the other ideas, and by degrees pafs into 
pleafures, by fuggefting the fecurity from pain. In like 
manner the grandeur of fome fcenes, and the novelty of 
others, by exciting furprife and wonder, that is, by ing 
a great difference in the preceding and fubfequent {tates of 
mind, fo as to border upon, or even enter into, the limits of 
pain, may greatly enhance the pleafure. ' 

Uniformity and variety, in conjunétion, are alfo principal 
fources of the pleafures of beauty, being made fo partly by 
their aflociation with the beauties of nature, partly by that 
with the works of art, and with the many conveniences 
which we derive from the uniformity and variety of the works 
of nature and of art; they muft therefore transfer part of 
the luitre borrowed from the works of art, and from the 
conveniences they afford, upon the works of nature. Poetry 
and painting are much employed in fetting forth the beauties 
of the natural world, at the fame time that they afford us a 
high degree of pleafure from other fources; hence they 
blend fome or other of the relics of thofe other pleafures 
with thofe of natural beauty. The many amufements which 
are peculiar to the country, and whofe ideas and pleafures 
are revived in a faint degree by the view of rural fcenes, and 
fo mixed together as to be feparately indifcernible, further 
augment the pleafures fuggefted by the beauties of nature. 
To thefe we may add the oppofition between the offenfive- 
nefs, dangers, and corruption of populous cities, and the 
health, tranquilhty, and-innocence, which the aétual view, 
or the mental contemplation of rural fcenes introduces ; and 
the pleafures of fociality and affeétion which have many 
connections with them; and thofe pleafures which the 
opinions and encomiums of others refpeéting natural 
beauties prodnce in us, in this, as in other cafes, by means 

of 
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of the contagioufnefs ebfervable in mental as well as in 
bodily difpofitions. It is alfo to be remarked that green, 
which is the moft agreeable to the organ of fight, is the 
moft general colour of the vegetable kingdom, that is, of 
external nature; but at the fame time with fo many va- 
rieties, that it lofes little or none of its effe& in producing 
pleafure, which it would do if it were all of the fame tint. 
Thofe perfons who have already formed high ideas of the 
power, knowledge, and goodnefs of the Author of nature, 
with fuitable affe€tions, generally feel the exalted pleafures 
of devotion upon every view and contemplation of his works, 
either in an explicit and diftint manner, or in a more fecret 
and implicit one; hence part of the general indeterminate 
pleafures here confidered, is deducible from the pleafures of 
theopathy. 

The above may be confidered as the principal fources of 
the beauties of nature to mankind in general. Inquifitive 
and philofophical perfons have fome others arifing from 
their peculiar knowledge and ftudy of natural hiitory, af- 
tronomy, and philofophy in general; for the profufion of 
beauties, ufes, fitneffes, elegance in minute things, and mag- 
nificence in great ones, exceed all bounds of imagination; 
and new fcenes, and thofe of unbounded extent, feparately 
confidered, ever prefent themfelves to view, the more any 
one ftudies and contemplates the works of God. 

Upon the whole the reader may fee that there are fuffi- 
cient fources for all thofe pleafures of imagination which 
the beauties of nature excite in different perfons; and that 
the differences which are, in this refpect, found in different 
perfons, are fufficiently analogous to the differences of their 
fituations in life, and of the confequent affociations formed 
in them. Thofe who are clofely attentive to what paffes 
within them, may alfo, when contemplating the beauties of 
nature, frequently difcern the relics of many of the parti- 
cular pleafures here enumerated while they recur in a fepa- 
rate itate, and before they coalefce with the general inde- 
terminate aggregate; and this verifies the account here 
given. It is alfo a confirmation of it, that an attentive 
perfon may obferve great differences in the kind and degree 
of the relifh which he has for the beauties of nature in dif- 
ferent periods of his life; efpecially as the kind and degree 
will be found to agree in the main with the foregoing ac- 
count. ‘To the fame purpofe it may be obferved, that thefe 
pleafures do not cloy very foon, but are of a lafting nature 
when compared with the fenfible ones ; fince this follows na- 
turally from the great variety of their fources, and the eva- 
nefcent nature of their conftituent parts. 

(2) Of the Pleafures and Pains of Ambition.—T he opinions 
of others concerning us, when exprefled by correfponding 
words or actions, are principal fources of happinefs or 
mifery. The pleafures of this kind are ufually referred to 
the head of honour, the pains to that of fhame. We are 
here to enquire by what affociations it is brought about 
that men are folicitous to have certain particulars concerning 
themfelves made known to the circle of their friends and ac- 
quaintance, or to the world in general; and certain others 
concealed from them ; and alfo why all indications that thefe 
kinds of particulars are made known, fo as to produce ap- 
probation, efteem, praife, &c. or diflike, cenfure, con- 
tempt, &c. occafion fuch exquifite pleafures as thofe of ho- 
nour, or fuch intenfe pains as thofe of fhame. Thefe parti- 
eulars may be claffed under four heads : external advantages 
or difadvantages ; bodily perfetions or imperfections ; infe/- 
&Gual accomplifhments or defe&ts; moral ones, that is, vir- 
tue or vice. We fhall, as before, fele& the analyfis of one 
of thefe claffes of the feelings of ambition. 

The intelle€tual accomplifhments and defeéts which ocea- 


fion the feelings of ambition, are fagacity, memory, inven- 
tion, wit and learning; and their oppofites, folly, dulnefs, 
and ignorance. Now it is evident that independent of the 
intrinfic value of the former clafs, and difadvantage of the 
other, the circumftance of their being made known to 
others, refpectively produces certain privileges and plea- 
fures, or fubjects to inconveniences and pains. It follows, 
therefore, that every difcovery of this kind to others, alfo 
every mark or aflociate of fuch difcovery, will, by affo- 
ciation, raife up the relics of thofe privileges and pleafures, 
or inconveniences and pains refpectively ; and thefe being 
gradually blended together, and united with thofe with 
which each repetition of the producing caufe is accom- 
panied, afford in each inftance a peculiar compound plea- 
{ure or pain, which, by the cuftom of our language, has 
the word honour or /hame re{pectively conneéted with it. 

This general account will apply to each of the four clafles 
of the feelings of ambition; but the feelings of honour or 
fhame connected with this particular clafs, require a more 
minute analyfis. A great part, perhaps the greateft, is de- 
rived from the high itrained encomiums, applaufes, and flat- 
teries, paid to talents and learning, and the outrageous ridi- 
cule and contempt thrown upon folly and ignorance, in all 
the difcourfes and writings of men of genius and literature ; 
thefe perfons being extremely partial to their own excel- 
lencies, and carrying the opinion of the world along with 
them by the force of their abilities and eloquence. It is 
alfo to be obferved, that, in the education of young per- 
fons, and efpecially of boys and young men, great rewards 
are conferred, in confequence of intelle¢tual abilities and at- 
tainments, and great punifhments follow negligence and ig- 
norance ; which rewards and punifhments being eacceanely 
affociated with the words exprefling praife and cenfure, and 
with all their other circumitances, transfer upon praife or 
cenfure compound vivid relics of thofe pleafures and pains. 

In like manner all the kinds of honour and fhame, by 
being expreffed in words and fymbols which are nearly re- 
lated to each other, enhance each other; thus, for inftance, 
the carefles which are given to a child, -when he is dreffed in 
fine clothes, prepare him to be much more affeéted with the 
carefles and encomiums beitowed upon him when he has 
been dingent in getting his leflon; and, indeed, it ought 
to be remarked, that the words and phrafes of the parents, 
governors, fuperiors, and attendants, have fo great an in- 
fluence over children, when they firft come to the ufe of 
language, as initantly to generate an implicit belief, a ftrong 
defire, or a high degree of pleafure. Unlefs very improper 
treatment has been practifed, they have at that early period 
no fufpicions, jealoufies, recollections or expeétations of 
being deceived or difappointed ; and therefore a fet of words 
expreffing pleafure of any kind which they have experienced, 

ut together in almoft any manner, will raife up in them 
a pleafurable ftate, and the oppofite words a painful one. 
Whence it is eafy to fee, that the language exprefling praife 
or blame muft infantly, from the mere affociations con- 
neéted with the feparate words, put them into a ftate of 
hope and joy, or of fear and forrow. And when the found- 
ation is thus laid, praife and blame will keep their in- 
fluences, from the advantages or difadvantages attending 
them, though the feparate words fhould lofe their particu- 
lar influences, as they manifeitly do in our progrefs through 
life. 

The honour and fhame arifing from intelleétual accom- 
plifhments, do often, in learned men, after a time, de- 
ftroy in a great meafure their fenfibility in refpect of every 
other kind of honour asd fhame; which feems chiefly to 
arife from their converfing much with books and learned 

men, 
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men, fo as to have a great part of the pleafures which they 
receive from fuch intercourfe clofely conneéted with the 
encomiums on abilities and learning, and to hear all terms of 
honour applied to them, and the keeneft reproach and the 
moft infolent contempt caft upon the contrary defects. 
And as the pleafures which raillery, ridicule, and fatire 
afford to the by-ftanders, are very contiderable, fo the per- 
fon who is the obje& of them, and who begins to be in pain 
upon the firft flight marks of contempt, has this pain much 
enhanced by the contraft, the exquifitenefs of his uneafinefs 
and confufion rifing in proportion to the degree of mirth 
and infolent laughter in the by-ftanders ; fo that it happens 
that very few perfons have courage to ftand the force of 
ridicule, but rather fubjeét themfelves to confiderable bodily 
pains, to loffes, and to the anxiety of a guilty mind, than 
appear foolifh, abfurd, fingular, or contemptible to the 
world, or even to perfons of whofe judgment and abilities 
they have a low opinion. , 

(3) Of the Pleafures and Pains of Self-interef.—Selt- 
intereit may be diftinguifhed into three kinds ; gro/s felf- 
intereft, or the purfuit of the means whereby the pleafures 
of fenfation, imagination, and ambition are to be obtained, 
and their pains avoided ; refined felf-intereit, or the explicit, 
deliberate, feeking for ourfelves of the pleafures of fym- 
pathy, theopathy, and the moral fenfe, and a like explicit 
endeavour te avoid their pains; and rational felf-intereft, or 
the explicit purfuit of our greateft happinefs, without any 
partiality to any particular kind, or direct or indire¢t means 
of happinefs. 

The love of money may be confidered as the chief {pecies 
of grofs felf-intereft, and in an eminent manner affifts in un- 
folding the mutual. influences of our pleafures and pains, 
with the factitious nature of our intellectual ones, and the 
doétrine of affociation in general, as well as the particular 
progrefs, windings, and endlefs redoublings of felf-love. 
For it is evident at firft fight, that money cannot naturally 
and originally be the object of our faculties; no child can 
be fuppofed to be born with a love of it; yet we fee that 
fome {mall degrees of this love rife early in infancy ; that it 
generally increafes during youth and manhood ; and that at 
laft in fome old perfons it fo ingroffes and abforbs all their 
paflions and purfuits, as that from being confidered as the 
reprefentative {tandard and means of obtaining the com- 
modities which occur in real life, it fhall be efteemed the 
adequate fymbol and means of happinefs in general, and 
the thing itfelf, the fum total of all which is defirable in 
life. But we have already faid fo much on the gah and 
progrefs of this affetion, (fee Div. IV. 2. (3), that we 
{hall here only attend to the checks which, in the courfe of 
life, ufually prevent the love of money from acquiring that 
power, which, without fuch reftraint, would overcome all 
the particular defires on which it is founded. 

Firlt, then, it is checked by the eer defires of youn 
perfons, and others after particular gratifications ; for hele 
defires, by overpowering their acquired averfion to part with 
money, weaken it gradually, and confequently weaken the 
pleafure of keeping it and the defire of obtaining it; all 
which are clofely cénneéted together in this view ; notwith- 
ttanding that the laft, vz. the defire of ebtaining, and con- 
fequently (in an inverted order) the pleafure of keep- 
ing, and the averfion to part with, are, in another view, 
trengthened by the defires of particular pleafures to be 
purchafed by money. And this contrariety of our affocia- 
tiona is not only a means of limiting certain paflions, but it 
may be confidered as a mark fet upon them by the Author 
of nature, to fhew that they ought to be limited even in 
this life, and that they mutt ultimately be annihilated every 
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one in its proper order. Secondly, the infignificance of 
riches in warding off death and difeafes, and, in many cafes, 
fhame and contempt alfo, and in obtaining the pleafures of 
religion and the moral fenfe, and even thofe of fympathy, 
ambition, imagination, and fenfation, firft leflen their value 
in the eftimation of thofe who refle&t, and afterwards affign 
to them avery low rank among the means of happinefs. 
Thirdly, the eager purfuit of any apprehended fource of 
happinefs, fuch as fame, learning, &c. leaves little room in 
the mind for avarice or any other foreign end. 

Thefe confiderations not only account for the limitation 
fet to the love of money, but for the various apparent in- 
confiftencies and peculiarities obfervable in it in different in- 
dividuals. Thus profufenefs, with refpeét to fenfual and 
felfith pleafures, is often joined with avarice ; covetous per- 
fons are often rigidly juft in paying, as well a8 exacting, and 
are fometimes generous where money is not immediately and 
apparently concerned; they have alfo moderate paflions in 
other refpects, and for the moft part are fufpicious, timo- 
rous, and complaifant ; and the moft truly generous, charit- 
able, and even pious perfons are highly frugal, fo as to put 
on the appearance of covetoufnefs, and even fometimes and 
in fome things to border upon it. We alfo fee why the 
love of money muit in general grow ftronger with age, and 
efpecially if the hiss gratifications, to which the per- 
fon was moft inclined, become infipid or unattainable ; why 
frequent reflections upon money in pofleflion, and the aétual 
viewing of large fums, ftrengthen the aflociations by which 
covetoufnefs is generated ; and why children, perfons in low 
life, and indeed moit others, are differently affected towards 
the fame fum of money in different forms, gold, filver, 
notes, &c. 

The love of money is univerfally deemed a more felfifh 
paflion than the purfuit of the pleafures of imagination, 
honour, or fympathy ; yet all are generated by aflociation 
from fenfible pleafures, having their origin in felf; all in 
their feveral degrees tend to private happinefs, and all are 
in certain cafes purfued coolly and deliberately from the 
profpect of obtaining private happinefs by them. The rea- 
fons why the love of money has in fo peculiar and decided a 
manner the fhame of felfithnefs connected with it, appear 
to be as follow. The pleafures which it produces are 
nearly, and in general completely, of a folitary nature, and 
fhun participation. As far as money is deemed a means to 
the accomplifhment of fome ufeful purpole, it ceafes to be 
defired on its own account, and then its pleafing aflociations 
are communicable; but the love of money, as an end, is ex=" 
clufive to the individual pofleffor. And in addition to this 
it is obvious, that in general it is not only confined to the 
individual, but prevents others from receiving the advah- 
tage which it might procure to them. The pleafures of 
fympathy, on the other hand, confift in doing good to 
others; thofe of ambition are fearcely attainable in any 
other way; and thofe of imagination are not anly capable 
of a very extenfive communication, but are moit perfect 
when enjoyed in company. Farther, a regard to felf fre~ 
quently recurring muit denote a pleafure felfifh ; fo that if 
any, even of the mo{t generous pleafures, and fuch as at 
firlt fight have no immediate relation to felf-intereft, be pur 
fued in a cool deliberate way, not from the mere impulfe of 
prefent inclination, but fromthe opinion that it will afford 
pleafure ; they mutt be referred to {felf-intereit. Now mo- 
ney has feittely any other relation to pleafure, than as an 
evident means; fo that after it has acquired the power of 
pleafing initantaneoufly, the intermediate fteps and aflocia- 
tions mutt frequently appear; and hence it forces on the 
mind a more conttant reference to its tendency to promote 
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the happinels of the individual poflefior. The other plea- 
fures have in general a far greater fhare of indireét aflocia- 
tions with previous pleafures;-and acquire the power of 
gratifying, not fo much from being the manifeft caufes of 
other gratifications, as their moit common adjuncts ; where- 
as money is generally the moft vifible of all caufes. 

Honour, power, learning, and many other things, are 
however purfued in part after the fame manner, and for the 
fame reafons as riches; namely, from a tacit {uppofition, that 
the acquifition of every degree of thefe is treafuring up a 
proportional degree of happinefs, to be produced and en- 
joyed at pleafure. And the defires of each of thefe would, 
in like manner, increafe perpetually during life, did they 
not curb one another by many mutual inconfiftencies, or 
were not all. damped by the frequent experience and recol- 
leGtion, that all the means of happinefs ceafe to be fo, 
when the body or mind ceafe to be difpofed in a manner 
proper for their reception. It is alfo worthy of obfervation 
that riches, honours, power, learning, and all other things 
which are confidered as means of happinefs, become means 
to each other in a great variety of ways ;‘thus transferring 
upon each other all the aflociated pleafures, which they col- 
le& from other quarters, and approaching nearer and nearer 
perpetually to a perfec fimilarity and famenefs with each 
other, in the inftantaneous pleafures which they afford when 
purfued and obtained as ends. It appears likewife, that all 
aggregates of pleafure thus collected by them all, muit, from 
the ftru€ture of-our frame, and of the world which fur- 
rounds us, be made at laft to centre and refit upon him who 
is the inexhauttible fountain of all power, knowledge, good- 
nefs, majetty, glory, property, &c.; fo that even avarice 
and ambition are, in their re{pective ways, carrying on his 
benevolent and all-wife defigns. And the fame thing may 
be hoped of every other paflion and purfuit ; one may hope 
that they all agree and unite in leading to ultimate happinefs 
and perfection. However, they differ greatly in their prefent 
confequences, and in their future ones, reaching to certain 
intervals of time indefinite and unknown to us, and thus 
becoming good or evil, both naturally and morally, in re- 
fpe& of us and our limited apprehenfions, judgments, and 
anticipations. And yet one may humbly hope that every 
thing mutt be ultimately good, both naturally and morally. 

(+) Of the Pleafures and Pains of Sympathy.—The fym- 
pathetic affections, or thofe by which we feel when others 
teel, may be divided into four clafles ; thofe by which we re- 
joice at the Aappine/s of others, thofe by which we grieve for 
their mi/ery, thofe by which we rejoice at their mi/ery, and thofe 
by which we grieve at their happinefs. Of the firft kind are 
faciality, good will, generofity, and gratitude; of the fecond, 
compaffion, and mercy ; of the third, moro/ene/s, anger, revenge; 
jealoufy, cruelty, and malice ; and of the fourth, envy. Itis 
eafy to be conceived that aflociation fhould produce affec- 
tions of all thefe four kinds; fince in the intercourfes of 
life, the pleafures’ and pains of one perfon are in various 
ways intermixed with, and dependent upon, thofe of others, 
fo that compounds of their relics are excited in all the poffible 
ways, in which the happinefs or mifery of one perfon can 
be combined with the happinefs or mifery of another ; viz. in 
the four above-mentioned. We have already entered fo much 
at length into the rife and progrefs of the benevolent affec- 
tions, (fee Div. IV. 2. § 3. and Morar £ducation,) that 
we deem it mot expedient to give here the analyfis of the 
third clafs, thofe by which we rejoice at the mifery of others, 
previoufly ftating Hartley’s application of the terms above 
mentioned. Sociality is the pleafure we take in the company 
and converfation of others, particularly of our friends and 
acquaintance, Good-wil] (or benevelence in its more limited 
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fenfe) is that pleafing affeGtion which engages us to promote 
the welfare of others to the beft of our power. Generofity 
is that modification of benevolence which difpofes us to 
forego great pleafures, or to endure great pains for the be- 
nefit of others. Gratitude is that modification of benevo- 
lence which arifes from the patt reception of favours, lead- 
ing to make every practicable return of good to our bene- 
factor. Compaffion is the uneafinefs which a man feels at the 
mifery of another. Mercy is compaffion exercifed towards one 
who has forfeited his titleto happinefs or the removal of mifery 
by fome demerit, particularly againit ourfelves. Morofene/s is 
that difpofition which leads us to be diffatisfied with the 
efforts of others for our comfort, to be difpleafed at their 
innocent enjoyments, and to feel a pleafure in impofing re- 
ftraints upon their fatisfaQion. Anger is a fudden ftart of 
paflion, by which men with and endeavour harm to others. 
Revenge prompts to inflict and rejoice in evil, in return for 
evil real or fuppofed. Malice deliberately withes the mifery 
of others. Cruelty difpofes men to take delight in inflicting 
pain, and in contemplating mifery.  Jealou/y arifes from the 
{ufpicion of a rival in the affeGtions of a perfon of the other 
fex. Envy is the difpofition by which we confider the good 
things poflefled by others as a diminution of our own happi- 
nefs, and grieve at their enjoyment of them. 

Morofenefs, peevifhnefs, feverity, &c. are moft apt to arife 
in thofe perfons who have fome real or imagined {uperiority 
over others, which either magnifies their tees of duty, 
or at leaft renders the individual very attentive to fuch 
failures. Bodily infirmities and frequent difappointments, 
by-making the common intercourfes of life infipid, and en- 
hancing {mall injuries ; delicacy and effeminacy, by increafing 
the fenfibility both of body and of mind with refpe& to 
pain and uneafinefs ; luxury, by producing unnatural cravings, 
which clafh pot only with the like cravings of others, but 
alfo with the common courfe and conyeniencies of life ; and, 
in fhort, all kinds of felfifhnefs have the fame effe& upon 
the temper. The fevere ferutiny which perfons fincerely 
penitent for paft departures from duty make into their own 
life, and the rigid cenfures which they pafs on their own 
a€tions, are often found in proud and paflionate tempers to 
raife fuch indignation againit vice, as breaks out in an undue 
feverity of language and behaviour with refpeét to others ; 
and this efpecially if they feem to themfelves to have over- 
come all great vices, and are not yet arrived at a due fenfe 
of the many latent defeéts ftill remaining in them. And 
this is much increafed by all opinions which reprefent the 
Supreme Being as implacable towards a part of his creatures, 
and this part as reprobate towards him. By all which we 
may fee, that every thing which makes difagreeable impref- 
fions on our minds, at the fame time that our fellow creatures 
are prefent with us in fenfation or in idea, and efpecially if 
thefe be conneéted by the relation of caufe and effet, &c. 
will in faét produce. in us morofenefs or peevifhnefs. This 
follows from the doétrine of affociation, and is alfo an evi- 
dent fact. It is likewife a ftrong argument for cheerfulnefs 
and the pleafures of innocent moderate mirth. 

. Anger and revenge may be analyfed as follows. The ap- 
pearance, idea, approach, actual attack, &c. of any thing 
from which a child has received harm, muft, by the law of 
affociation, raife in his mind the relic of that harm. The 
fame harm often arifes from different caufes, and different 
harms from the fame caufes; thefe harms and caufes have an 
affinity with each other, and thus they ave varioufly mixed 
and blended together, fo that a general confufed idea of 
harm, with the uneafy ftate of the nervous fyftem, and the 
confequent aétivity of the parts, are raifed up in young 
children upon certain appearances and circumftances, By 
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denials of gratifications, and many intelleétual 
aggregates, with all the figns and tokens of them, raife up 
sae uneafinefs by the law of affociation ; and thus it hap- 
pens, that when any harm has been received, any gratification 
denied, or other mental uneafinefs occafioned, a long train of 
affociated relics of painful impreflions enhance the difpleafing 
feeling, and continue it much beyond its natural ftate. This 
ig the nafcent ftate of the paffion of anger, in which it is 
nearly allied to fear, being the continuance of the fame in- 
ternal feelings quickened on the one hand by the actual pain- 
ful or uneafy impreffion, but, on the other, moderated by 
the abfence of the apprehenfion of future danger. . By de- 
grees the child learns, from obfervation and imitation, to 
ufe various mufcular exertions, words, geftures, &c. in 
order to ward off or remove the caufes of uneafinefs or pain, 
and fo goes on multiplying perpetually, by further and fur- 
ther aflociations, both the ocealions of anger and the expref- 
fions of it; and, in particular, affociates the defire of hurting 
another, with the apprehenfion or actual receiving of harm 
from that other. As perfons grow up to adult age, and dif- 
tinguifh living creatures from things inanimate, rational and 
moral agents from irrational ones, they learn to refer effects 
to their more ultimate caufes; and thus their refentment 
pafles from the inanimate inftrumeat to the living agent, 
efpecially if this latter be rational and moral. When the 
moral ideas of juft and unjuft, right and wrong, merit and 
demerit, have been acquired and applied to the actions and 
circumftances of human life, in the manner to be hereafter 
defcribed, the internal feelings of this clafs have great influ- 
ence in increafing or moderating our refentment. 

Cruelty and malice are the genuine and neceflary effeéts of 
anger indulged and gratified. They are moft apt to rife in 
proud, felfifh, and timorous perfons, thofe who conceive 
highly of their own merits, and of the confequent injuttice 
of all offences againft them, and who have an exquifite feel- 
ing and apprehenfion in refpect of private gratifications and 
uneafinefles. The low and unhappy condition of thofe 
* around him, gives a dignity to a man’s own ; and the inflic- 
tion of punifhment, or mere fuffering, ftrikes a terror, and 
fo affords fecurity and authority. Add to thefe, the plea- 
fures arifing from gratifying the will, and perhaps fome trom 
mere curiofity, and from the roufing an obdurate callous 
mind to a {tate of fenfibility. ‘Thus we may perceive how 
nearly one ill paffion is related to another ; and that it is pofhi- 
ble for men to arrive at laft at fome degree of pure cruelty 
and malice. 

(5) Of the Pleafures and Pains of Theopathy.—In order 
to form juft ideas refpeéting the origin and nature of the 
theopathetic affeétions, it will be defirable to fhew what aflo- 
ciations are formed with the word God, and with the equi- 
valent and related terms and phrafes. Many of the actions 
and attributes of men are in common language applied to 
God ; and it is probable that children, in their firft attempts 
to decypher the meaning of the word, fuppofe it to itand for 
a man whom they have not feen ; and their vifible conceptions 
conneéted with the term, will, therefore, be that of a human 
form. When they hear or read that God refides in heaven, 

that is, according to their conceptions, among the ftars, ) 
that he made all things, that he fees, hears,. knows, and can 
do all things, vivid ideas which furprife and agitate the 
mind are raifed up in it; and if they have made fome progrefs 
in intelle&, they will feel great perplexity in their endea- 
yours to realize fuch ideas to themfelves ; and this perplexity 
will add to the wividnefs of the ideas, and altogether will trans- 
fer to the term God and its equivalent, fuch fecondary ideas as 
may be referred to the beads of magnificence, aftonifhment, 

nd yeverence. When children hear that God bas no vili- 
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ble fhape, that he cannot be feen, &c., it adds much to 
their perplexity and aftonifhment, and at the fame time de- 
ftroys many of their former ideas; ftill, however, fome 
vifible ideas of the heavens, the throne of God, &c. feem te 
remain. Whena child hears that God is the rewarder of good 
ations, and the punifher of evil ations, and that the moft 
exquifite future happinefs or mifery, defcribed under a great 
variety of particular emblems, are prepared by him for the 
good or bad refpeétively, he feels ftrong hopes or fears rifing 
alternately in his mind, according to the judgment which he 
paffes upon his own aétions, founded partly upon the previous 
judgment of others, and partly upon an imperfect moral fenfe 
or confcience begun to be produced in his mind. At different 
periods of this progrefs, thofe ideas which have arifen from 
his filial relation, unite and blend with all the ideas previ- 
oufly connected with the term God, in confequence of the 
frequent application of the term Father to the Supreme 
Being ; and there cannot be a reafonable doubt, that the 
notions and feelings which he has formed towards his earthly 
parents at firit form a gonfiderable fhare in, and for a long 
period afterwards tend to modify, thofe belonging to the 
term God. On the whole, therefore, it is probable, that 
among Jews and Chriftians, children begin with a de- 
finite vifible conception attached to the word ; that this is b 

degrees obliterated without any thing of a ftable cae 
nature fucceeding in its room ; and that by further degrees, 
a great variety of ftrong mental affe€tions recur in their turns 
when they think of God. , 

The affections exerted towards God may be claffed under 
two lac heads, /ove and fear: to the former may be re- 
ferred gratituds, confidence, and refignation, alfo enthufiafm, 
which may be contidered as a degeneration of it; to the 
latter, reverence, which is a mixture of love and fear, alfo 
Juperfiition and atheifm, which are degenerations of it. 

The /ove of God, with its related affections, is generated 
by the contemplation of his bounty and benignity, as thefe 
appear from the view of the natural world, the declarations 
of {cripture, or a man’s own obfervation and experience 
refpecting the events of life. It is fupported and much in- 
creafed by the confcioufnefs of upright intentions and fin- 
cere endeavours, with the confequent hope of future re- 
ward; and by prayer, vocal and mental, public and private, 
inafmuch as this gives a reality and force to all the ideas be- 
fore fpoken of. Frequent converfation and reading, in 
which the devout affeCtions are excited, have great efficacy 
alfo from the infe€tious nature of our difpofitions, and from 
the perpetual recurrency of the appropriate words, and of 
their fecondary ideas, firft in a faint itate, afterwards in a 
ftronger and itronger perpetually. ‘The contemplation of 
the reit of the divine attributes, his omnipotence, omni- 
fcience, eternity, omniprefence, &c. have alfo a tendency 
to fupport and augment the love of God, when this is fo far 
advanced as to be fuperior to the fear: till then, thefe won- 
derful attributes enhance the fear fo mueh, as for a time to 
check the rife and growth of the love. Even the fear itfelf 
very much contributes to the generation and augmentation of 
the love, and in a manner greatly analogous to the produc- 
tion of other pleafures from pains. And. indeed it feems 
that, notwithftanding the variety of the ideas and feelings 
which contribute to this affe€tion, there is fo at a re- 
femblance among them, that they muft languifh by frequent 
recurrency, till ideas of an oppofite nature, by intervening 
at certain feafons, give them freth life. 

On this theory, the love of God is evidently deduced in 
part from directly interefted motives, viz. from the hopes 
of a future reward; and partly from motives or fources of 
it, m which dire@ explicit felf-intereft does not appear, but 
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which may be traced up to it ultimately. However, after 
all the fources of this affection have coalefced together, it 
becomes as difinterefted as any other. Jt appears alfo that 
this pure difinterefted love of God may, by a concurrence 
of a fufficient number of fufficiently {trong aflociations, arife 
to fuch a height as to prevail over any other of the defires, 
interefted or difinterefted. 

Enthufiafm may be defined, a miftaken perfuafion in any 
perfon that he is a peculiar favourite with God, and that he 
receives fupernatural marks thereof. ‘The vividnels of the 
ideas of this clafs eafily generates this falfe perfuafion in per- 
fons of ftrong imaginations, religious ignorance, and narrow 
underftandings, efpecially where the moral fenfe is but im- 
perfeétly formed, by giving a reality and certainty to all the 
reveries of a man’s own mind, and confirming the affociations 
in a preternatural manner. It may alfo be eafily contracted 
by contagion, as daily experience fhews; and indeed more 
eafily than moit other difpofitions, from the lively language 
ufed by enthufiafts, and from the great flattery and fupport 
which enthufiafm gives to pride and felf-conceit. 

The fear of God arifes from a view of the evils of life, 
the threatenings of the fcriptures, the fenfe of guilt, the in- 
finity of the divine attributes, and from prayer, meditation, 
and converfation, and reading on fuch fubjeéts. When con- 
fined within proper limits, it is awe, veneration, and reverence ; 
when exceffive, or not duly regarded, it degenerates either 
into fuperflition or atheifm. Superftition may be defined a 
miftaken opinion concerning the feverity and punifhments of 
God, magnifying them with refpe@ to ourfelvés or others. 
Atheifin is either fpeculative, which denies the exiftence of a 
God; or praéical, which is the negleét of him, where a 
perfon thinks of him feldom, or with reluGance, and pays 
little or no regard to him in aétions, though he does not 
deny him in words. Both kinds in Chriftian countries feem 
to proceed from an explicit or implicit fenfe of guilt, and 
confequent fear of God, fufficient to generate an averfion to 
the thoughts of him, and to the methods by which the love 
might be generated, and yet too feeble to reftrain from 
guilt ; and it is the tendency of all pain to prevent the recur- 
rence of the circumflances which produced it. On the re- 
ligious affection in their early ftages, fee Moran Educa- 
tion, IV. 

(6) Of the Pleafures and Pains of the moral Senfe.— 
There are certain difpofitions of mind, with the actions 
flowing from them, which when a perfon believes himfelf to 
be pofleffed of, and refle€ts upon, a pleafing confcioufnefs 
and felf-approbation rife up in his mind, exclufively of ariy 
direét explicit corfideration of advantage likely to enfue to 
himfelf from the poffeffion of thofe difpofitions : in like man- 
ner, the view of them in other perfons raifes up a difin- 
terefted love and efteem for thofe perfons. And the oppo- 
fite qualities and ations are attended with the condemnation 
both of ourfelves and others. This is in general the ftate 
of the cafe, but there are many particular differences, ac- 
cording to the particular education, difpofition, profeffions, 
fex, &c. of each perfon. ‘The general agreement and par- 
ticular differences in our ideas of right and wrong, and con- 
fequent approbation and difapprobation, feem to admit of 
an analyfis and explanation from the following parti- 
culars. 

Firft: Children are for the moft part inftruéted in the 
difference and oppofition of virtue and vice, and have fome 
general defcriptions of the virtues and vices with which they 
are particularly concerned. ‘They are told that the firft are 
good, pleafant, noble, beautiful, fit, wor@y of praife and 
reward, &c.; the laft odious, painful, fhameful, worthy of 
blame, punifhment, &e. So that the painful and difpleaf- 


ing affociations, previeufly annexed to thofe words in their 
minds, are, by means of that confidence which they place 
in their parents and inftruétors, transferred to the virtues 
and vices re{pectively. And the mutual intercourfes of life 
have the fame effeét, in a lefs degree, with refpeé to adults, 
and thofe children who receive little or no inftruétion from 
others direétly. Virtue is in general approved, and fet off 
with all the encomiums and honourable appellations which 
any other thing admits of ; and vice loaded with cenfure 
and reproaches of all kinds, in all good converfation and 
books. And this happens oftener than the contrary, even 
in bad ones: fo that as far as men are influenced in their 
judgments by thofe of others, the balance is on the whole 
on the fide of virtue. 

Secondly : There are many immediate good confequences 
which attend upon virtue, and many ill confequences upon 
vice ; and this during the whole progrefs of our lives. Sen- 
fuality and intemperance fubjeét men to difeafes and pain, 
to fhame and anxiety; temperance is attended with eafe of 
body, freedom of fpirits, the capacity of being pleafed with 
the objects of pleafure, the good opinion of others, the per- 
fection of the fenfes, and of the mental and corporeal fa- 
culties, &c. Anger, malice, and envy, bring returns of 
anger, malice, and envy from others, with injuries, re- 
proaches, fears, and perpetual difquietudes; and in like 
manner, good will, generofity}, compaflion, are rewarded 
with fuitable returns, with the pleafures of fociality and 
triendfhip, and with high encomiums. | And when a perfon, 
by the previous love of man, 1s qualified to worfhip God in 
any meafure as he ought, this affords the fincereft joy and 
comfort ; while, on the contrary, the neglect of God, er 
practical atheifm, murmuring againft the courfe of provi- 
dence, fool-hardy sonic &c. are evidently attended with 
great anxiety, gloominefs, and diftraction, as long as any 
traces of morality or religion are left upon the mind. Now 
thefe pleafures and pains are often recurring in various com- 
binations, and being varioufly transferred upon each other, 
from the great affinity between the feveral virtues and their 
rewards, and the vices and their punifhments, will at leaft 
produce a general mixed pleafing confcioufnefs, when we 
refle& upon our own virtuous affections or ations; a fenfe 
of guilt and anxiety, when we reflect upon the contrary ; 
and alfo raife in us the love and efteem of virtue, and the 
hatred of vice in others. 

Thirdly ; The many benefits which we receive immedi- 
ately from the piety, benevolence, or temperance of others, 
or which have fome obvious conne@tion with them, and the 
mifchiefs refulting from their vices, lead us to love or hate 
the perfons se by affociation, and then to love and 
hate the virtues and vices themfelves; and this without re- 
gard to our own intereft, and whether we view them in our- 
felves or others. The love and efteem of virtue in others is 
much increafed by the pleafing confcioufnefs which our own 
practice of it affords to the mind; and, in like manner, the 
pleafure of this confcioufnefs is much increafed by our love of 
virtue in others. e 

Fourthly: The great fuitablenefs of all the virtues to 
each other, and to the virtue, order, and perfeGtion of the 
world, imprefs a very lovely charaéter upon virtue; on the 
contrary, felf-contradi&tion, deformity, and mifchievous ten- 
dency of vice, render it odious, and the objeé of abhorrence 
to all who refle& on the fubje&. The terms which are em~ 
ployed to denote the pleafures of the imagination, are ems 
ployed in conneétion with virtue; and all the aflociated 
feelings, attached to the terms, are Seog hele aflociated 
with virtue, adding greatly, therefore, to the pleafures de. 
rived from the contemplation of an a& of fublime virtue, 
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Fifthly : The hopes and fears of a future lite are them- 
felves pleafures and pains of a high nature. When a fuffi- 
cient foundation has been laid by a prattical belief of re- 
ligion, by thoughts of death, by the lofs of friends, by 
corporeal pain, by werldly difappointments and afflictions, 
for the formation of ftrong affociations of the pleafures of 
thefe hopes with duty, and the pains of thefe fears with fin, 
the repetition of thefe affociations will at leaft make duty 
itfelf a pleafure, and convert fin into a pain, and give luftre 
and deformity to all their refpe€tive appellations. And 
thefe aflociations will gradually become fo itrong, that the 
exprefs recollection of the hopes and fears of another world 
will vanifh from the view of the mind. 

Sixthly : All meditations upon God, and all the ex- 
preffions of the feelmgs of our minds towards him, by 
degrees transfer all the perfe&tion, greatnefs, and 
glorioufnefs of his natural attributes upon his moral ones, 
that is, upon moral rectitude. By thefe means we fhall 
learn to be merciful, holy, and perfeé&, becaufe God is 
fo ; and to love mercy, holinefs, and perfettion, wherever 
we fee them. 

Hence it appears that all the pleafures and pains of our 
nature, thofe of fenfation, imagination, ambition, felf-interett, 
fympathy, and theopathy, as far as they are confiftent 
with each other, with the conftitution of our minds, and 
with the courfe of the world, produce in us a moral fenfe, 
and lead to the love and approbation of virtue, and to the 
fear and abhorrence of vice. This moral fenfe, therefore, 
carries its own authority with it, inafmuch as it is the fum 
total of all the reft, and the ultimate refult from them. 
When it has advanced to confiderable perfeétion, a perfon 
may be made to love and hate merely becaufe he ought ; 
that is, the pleafures of moral beauty and reétitude, and the 
pains of moral deformity and unfitnefs, may be transferred, 
and made to coalefce almoit initantaneoufly. After this 
profound analyfis of the moral fenfe from Hartley, it may 
appear like prefumption to refer to Morat Education, II. 
The view there may, however, perhaps be ferviceable to 
fome, in connection with the early cultivation of it. 

8. Intellefual Perceptions or Ideas of Confcioufne/s.—We 
have now fhewn the means by which a vait variety of com- 
plex ideas, whether notions or feelings, are generated by 
the affociative power from the fimple relics of fenfations, 
or from thefe varioufly combined; and Hartley is of 
opinion, that by fimilar means are formed all the notions 
and feelings of the mind. We have ourfelves exprefled a 
fimilar opinion in Morat Education, col. 21 ; but there is 
one clafs of ideas which we do not feel able to refer to the 
operation of the affociative power on the fimple ideas of 
fenfation, or any combinations of them. We refleét upon 
what paffes within us, and we perceive not only objeéts of 
thought, but certain operations of the mind upon them by 
which they are varioufly modified. We can not only direct 
the mind’s eye to thefe operations when a¢tually taking 
place, but we can form recolleétions of them when they 
are at an end: we not only perceive them as they are paifl- 
ing, but we can recall notions of them long after they have 
ceafed ; wecan reafon about them, and, what is more, we 
can think of them, and, without their recurrence, can retrace 
impreffions derived from attending to them when they were 

oingon. And, in like manner, with re{peét to the various 
Satie and ftates of mind, we can not only direét the atten- 
tion of the mind to them at the time, but we can think of 
them after other feelings and ftates of mind have been 
introduced ; we can remember how the mind was affected 
by them; and can form recollections of them, which may 
be almoft entirely deftitute of the pleafure or pain which 


made part of them; in other words, we can form notions 
of them, which can be recalled, diftin& from the feelings or 
ftates of mind themfelves. Senfations, and the combinations 
of their relics, may be properly confidered as furnifhing the 
occaftons for thefe notions which the mind forms by attention 
to its own ftates and operations; but the notions could 
never, as far as we can perceive, have been formed without 
fuch exercife of refleGtion, by any operation of the affociative 
power on ideas of fenfation, or the moft complex compounds 
of ideas derived fromthem. The term intelleGtual perception 
aptly expreffes the power of the mind to perceive the ope- 
rations of feeling and intellect ; and as the term perception 
is in common ule to exprefs not only the power, but the 
refult of its exercife, we might conveniently denote the 
notions we form of our mental {tates and operations, by the 
term intelle@ual perceptions ; we think it better, however, to 
term them, in reference to an appropriate fignification of the 
term confcieufnefs, already adverted to, ideas of confcioufnefs. 

The readers of Locke will at once perceive that we here 
refer to a clafs of thofe ideas which that philofopher ftiles 
ideas of reflection; and we fhould not have departed from 
his nomenclature, if we had not thought it unneceflary to 
apply the term to many of thofe notions which he refers 
to this clafs of our ideas, and to avoid error from the extent 
already given to his term, we prefer the employment of 
another. 

Hartley is eminently fuccefsful in the analyfis of the 
mental feelings ; it appears to us that he has eftablifhed the 
derivation of them all from fenfation by the agency of the 
aflociative power. Refpeéting this grand clafs of eur ideas, 
he has left nothing for future inquirers but to purfue the 
method he has adopted; to trace the various modifications 
of feeling to their lefs complex feelings, and to fhew how 
thefe arife from the relics of fenfible pleafures and pains ; to 
trace out the influence of external circumftances, corporeal 
temperament, and the operations ef intelle& upon them, and 
their mutual influence upon each other. Refpeéting the 
notions of the underftanding, a at deal yet remains to 
be done. Hartley has given a en to the formation of a 
great variety of them; and has fhewn the application of his 
principles to a fufficient number to prove their great extent 
and importance ; but after repeated reflection we feel com- 
pelled to admit that the ideas of the underftanding which 
we have fpoken of under this head, cannot be referred to 
fenfations as their origin, though, without fenfations, they 
could not have exifted, fince there would otherwife have 
been nothing to call forth the operations of the mind from ° 
attention to which thofe notions are derived. 

Thefe ideas of confcioufnefs are obvioufly fubject to the 
general operations of the affociative power. They can be 
conne&ed with other ideas, fo as to be introduced among 
our trains of thought agreeably to the common prineiples of 
affociation ; and combinations of thefe ideas can be formed, 
fo as to produce general, or ab{tra&, notions of various 
mental {tates or operations, including the common qualities 
in which they agree. 

With refpe& to our more refined and complicated notions, 
there is a wide field for highly important analytical inquiry ; 
to fhew from what onli 8 their rudiments are formed, 
and by what proceffes they have been combined and modified. 
Much is done in the formation of our notions by the un- 
intentional exercife of the aflociative power, and by what 
may be termed accidental impreffions derived from external, 
obje&s ; but much muft alfo be referred to the voluntary 
exercife of the intellect. tet 

V. Of the Motive Power.—In our general view of the 
primary meptal faculties, we ftated as an obvious fact, that 

without 
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without any external excitement of the nerves by which 
mufcular motion is produced, the mind can produce fuch 
motion, in other words, that {tate of the motory nerves by 
which mufcular motion is effe€ted can be produced by the 
mind. To account for this faét, we infer that the mind 
pofleffes a power or capacity of influencing the motory 
nerves, fo as to produce mufcular motion, which may be 
called the motive power. Even fuppofing that the fen- 
forial changes by which mufcular motion is followed, what- 
ever they may be, are of the fame nature with thofe pro- 
duced by external impreffions on the organs of fenfe, 
(Hartley, p. 15.),—and admitting, what appears certain, 
that it is owing to the affociative power that ideas, and 
fometimes that fenfations, produce motory changes of the 
fenforium,—ftill we muit infer the exiftence of a motive 
power, otherwife ideas and fenfations could not be the 
exciting caufe of mufcular motion : in other words, whatever 
be the mental caufes of mufcular motion, that motion, if it 
begin from the mind, implies that the mind poffeffes the 
power of which we fpeak, feparate from the caufe of fen- 
fations, of ideas, and of the conne€tions among them. In- 

eed this appears to be generally admitted, but the opera- 
tions of the motive power are ufually referred to the head 
of will. 

A great number of the phenomena of mufcular motion 
are explicable by the laws of affociation, and as far as we 
perceive, they can only be explained by them. There are 
five claffes of mufcular motion: 1. Where it is produced 
by fome foreign excitement of the mufcular fy{tem, without 
the intervention of the mind, in which cafe it may be termed 
involuntary. 2. Where it is produced by fenfations, or 
fenfible changes, without volition, or any other aflociated 
fenfation, idea, or motion, having been concerned in the 
connection between feénfation and motion, it is termed 
automatic in the Hartleyan nomenclature. 3. Where it 
follows the ftate of mind called will direQly, and without 
our perceiving the intervention of any other idea, or of any 
fenfation or motion, it may be termed voluntary in the 
higheft fenfe of this word. If the intervention of other 
ideas, or of fenfations and motions, all of which we fup- 
pofe to follow the will direétly, be neceflary, it is im- 
perfectly voluntary ; yet ftill it is termed voluntary in 
popular language, if it follow certainly and readily upon 
the intervention of a fingle fenfation, idea, or motion, 
excited by the power of the will. 4. If more than one 
of thefe be required, or if the motion do not follow with 
certainty and facility, it is to be efteemed lefs and lefs 
voluntary, femi-voluntary, or fcarce voluntary at all, agree- 
ably to the circumftances. 5. Where the motion has been 
voluntary, but is become automatic by the influence of 
the affociative power, it is termed by Hartley /écondarily 
automatic. With the firft of thefe clafles, mental philofophy 
has httle or nothing to do. As to the fecond, till more is 
known refpeéting the nature of thofe changes which take 
‘place in the fenforium, the mentalift can do little more than 
ftate the fact; but it muft be obferved, that automatic 
motions are not to be found pure, except in the motions of 
the new-born infant, or fuch as are excited by fome violent 
irritation or pain. The third and fifth claffes afford farther 
illuftration of the doétrine of affociation; and we fhall 
felec&t from the Mental Principia, with fome alterations, 
fuch ftatements as will fuffice to explain the progrefs of 
mufcular motion from automatic to voluntary, and from 
voluntary to fecondarily automatic. 

.The moft fimple inftance of this progrefs, is in the ac- 
tion of grafping. The fingers of young children bend 
upon almoft every impreffion which is made on the palm of 


the hand, thus performing the action of grafping in the 
original automatic manner. After a fufficient repetition of 
the. motions which concur in this ation, the fenforial 
changes preceding them are itrongly affociated with dif- 
ferent ideas, the moft common of which probably are thofe 
excited by the fight of a favourite plaything or other ob- 
jet which the child is ufed to grafp and hold m his hand, 
He ought therefore, according to the do@rine of affocia- 
tion, to perform and repeat the action of grafping, upon 
having fuch a plaything, &c. prefented to his fight ; and it 
is a known faét that children do fo. Here the ation is 
imperfectly automatic. By purfuing the fame method of 
aflociation, we may fee how, after a fufficient repetition 
of the proper affociations, the found of the words grafp, 
take hold, &c., the fight of the nurfe’s hand in a ftate of 
contraction, the recolleétion of a hand in that ftate, and 
innumerable other affociated circumftances, that is, fenfa- 
tions, ideas, and motions, will produce the aétion of 
gra{ping ; till, in confequence of the action being found to 
anfwer certain purpofes which are wifhed for, that ftate of 
mind, which we may call the will to grafp, is generated, 
and fufficiently affociated with the action to produce the 
requifite mufcular motions inftantaneoufly. The aétion is 
therefore perfecly voluntary in this cafe; and by the in- 
numerable repetitions of it in this perfeétly voluntary 
ftate, it at lait acquires a fufficient conneétion with fo 
many fenforial changes, either fenfitive, ideal, or motory, 
that, whether or not they are fo vivid, or fo accordant 
with the {tate of mind at the time, as to obtain the notice 
of the mind, it follows them in the fame manner as origi- 
nally automatic aétions do the correfponding fenfations, 
that is, it becomes /econdarily automatic. In the fame man- 
ner may all the a¢tions performed by the hands be ex- 
plained ; all thofe which are very familiar in life, pafling 
from the original automatic ftate, through the feveral de- 
grees of voluntarinefs, till they become perfeétly volun- 
tary, and then repafling through the fame ftages in an in- 
verted order, till they become fecondarily automatic on 
many occafions, though ftill perfectly voluntary on fome 
occafions, viz. whenfoever an exprefs at of the will is 
concerned. 

A more interefting, but much more complicated cafe, is 
that of the employment of the organs of fpeech, for which, 
however, we mutt refer our readers to Hartley’s Obferva- 
tions, p. 21, or Prieftley’s Abridgment, p. 33 ; and_fhall 
merely ftate a cafe from Hartley, illuftrating the tranfi- 
tion from voluntary actions into fuch as are fecondarily au- 
tomatic. 

Suppofe a perfon who has a perfeétly voluntary com- 
mand over his fingers, to begin to learn to play upon the 
plano forte. The firft ftep is to move his fingers from key 
to key with a flow motion, looking at the notes, and ex- 
erting an exprefs a€t of volition in every motion. By de- 
grees the motory changes become conneéted with each 
other, and with the impreffions of the notes, by the imflu- 
ence of the affociative power, the acts of volition becoming 
lefs and lefs exprefs all the time, till at laft they become 
evanefcent and imperceptible. For an expert performer 
will play from notes, or from ideas of them, or from the 
conneétion of the feveral complex parts of the decomplex 
motions, fome or all, and at the fame time carry ona quite 
different train of thoughts in his mind, or even hold a 
converfation with another. Whence we may conclude, that 
the paflage from the fenfible, ideal, or motory changes 
which precede, to thofe motory changes which follow, is 
as ready and direct, as from the fenfible changes to the 


original automatic motions correfponding to them; and, 
confequently, 
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eonfequently, that there is no intervention of the ftate of 
mind called will. At leaft, the doétrine of affociation 
favours this: and the faét fhews that there is no percep- 
tible intervention, none of which we are confcious. See 
alfo Darwin’s Zoonomia, fect. xvil. 2. 

We may hence underftand in what manner the firft ru- 
diments are laid of that faculty of imitation which is fo 
obfervable in young children. They fee the actions of 
their own hands ; they hear themfelves pronounce. Hence 
the impreffions made by themfelves on their own eyes and 
ears become affociated circumitances, and confequently 
mutt, in due time, excite to the repetition of the actions. 
Hence like impreffions made en their eyes and ears by 
others will have the fame effet; or, in other words, they 
will learn to imitate the aétions which they fee, and the 
founds which they hear. Imitation is a great fource of 
the exercife of the voluntary power ; and makes all the fe- 
veral modes of walking, handling, and fpeaking, &c. con- 
formable to thofe of the age and nation in which a perfon 
lives; and in particular to thofe of the perfons with whor 
he converfes. Befides the two fources of it juft men- 
tioned, it has many others ; fome of thefe are, the refem- 
blance which children perceive between their own bodies 
with all the funétions of them, and thofe of others; the 
pleafures they experience in and by means of all imitative 
motions ; the directions and encouragements given them on 
this head; the high opinions which they form of the 
power and happinefs of adults, and their confequent de- 
fire to refemble them in thefe and all their affociated cir- 
cumftances. Imitation begins in various kinds of volun- 
tary aétions about the fame time ; and increafes, not only 
by the fources alleged, but alfo by the mutual influence 


ef every inftance of it over every other, fo that the velo-. 


city of its growth is for fome time greatly accelerated. It 
is of the greateft confequence to children in their attain- 
ment of accomplifhments, bodily and mental. And thus 
every thing to which mankind have a natural tendency, is 
learned much fooner in fociety than the mere natural ten- 
dency would produce it; and many things are learned fo 
early, and fixed fo deeply, as to appear parts of our 
nature, though they may be mere derivatives and ac- 
quifitions. 

VI. Of the Memory.—The memory is defined by Hart- 
ley to be that faculty by which traces of fenfations and 
ideas recur, or are recalled, in the fame order and propor- 
tien, accurately or nearly, in which they were once actually 
prefented. The rudiments of memory are laid in the per- 
petual recurrency of the fame sgerainion. or groups of im- 
preffions. Thefe, by the operations of the retentive power, 
leave traces or relics; and by the operation of the affo- 
ciative power, thefe are united in the order in which the 
were ‘eau to the mind. Now, the fingle fenfible 
impreflions, and fmall groups of them, being few in 
comparifon of all the large groups, they recur the moft 
frequently, fo as fooner to produce. the elements of me- 
mory. 

Suppofe a perfon to have fo far advanced in life as to 
have acquired all thefe elements ; that is, that he has ideas 
of the common appearances and occurrences of life, under 
a confiderable variety of fubordinate circumftances, which 
would readily recur to his mind by flight caufes, he will 
be thus eafily enabled to retrace other occurrences; for 
thefe will confift either of the old impreffions varioufly 
combined, or of new ones in fome way or other conneéted 
with them, This may be exemplified and explained by the 
circumftance, that it is difficult to remember even well 
known words which have no conneétion with each other ; 


and {till more fo words which are neither familiar, nor 
formed according to familiar analogies; but that, on the 
other hand, perfons acquainted with any branch of f{cience 
or of art, very eafily retains faGts connected with it which 
were previoufly unknown. The recolleétion of ideas is 
alfo greatly aided by the conneétion of words, both with 
them and with the original impreffions ; for words being, 
from the conftant ufe of language, familiar to perfons of 
moderate mental culture, even in various combinations, they 
are eafily retained, and moft materially aflift in producing 
the recurrence of the correfponding ideas. And thus 
when a perfon is relating a pait fact, the ideas do in fome 
cafes fuggeft the words, and in others, the words fuggeft 
the ideas. Hence illiterate perfons, other things being 
equal, do not remember nearly fo well as others. Hence 
alfo the importance, contrary to the views of education 
which a few years ago were fo fafhionable, of teaching the 
young to remember words as well as things; for in 
moft cafes, as words ferve as the bond of ideas, ideas will _ 
be loofe and floating in the mind unleis connetted with 
words. 

The difference between ideas and fenfations principally 
confifts in the greater vividnefs and diftinétnefs of the latter ; 
but cafes are known to occur, in which vifual conceptions 
are fo vivid and diftinct, that they are miftaken for a@ual 
fenfations. This is particularly the cafe when, in confe- 
quence of difeafe, the fyftem is peculiarly fufceptible of 
excitement ; and fometimes when the mind is very much 
abforbed in contemplating its own ideas, fo that the im- 
preilions from external objeéts produces little effeét upon 
it. Itisa fertile fource of thofe ideas refpecting appa- 
ritions which are fo prevalent among perfons of phyfical 
fenfibility, without that culture of the intellect, which 
would enable them to attend to their own thoughts and 
manner of thinking. Such lively recolleGtions of paft im- 
preffions may, however, be ufually diftinguifhed from fen- 
{ations, by allowing the attention to relax fo that they may 
ceafe to be forcibly detained as objects of confcioufnefs ; 
when it will in general be eafily perceived that the mind 
lofes fight of them; whereas it can lofe fight of ampref- 
fions from external objects only by fixing the attention upon 
ideas, or by corporeal motions of fome kind or other, 
Thefe remarks might, perhaps with greater propriety, have 
been made under the head of imagination, becaufe it is 
feldom that in fuch cafes the vivid conceptions recur in 
the exa& (or nearly exaét) order of aétual impreffion, 
which is the effential difference between mi trains of ima- 
gination and thofe of memory: they are, however, refer- 
rible to either clafs of phenomena, 

Ideas of recolleGtion differ from thofe of imagination, 
principally in the readinefs and itrength of the affociations ; 
but partly, and in many cafes almoft entirely, by the con- 
neétion of the former with known and allowed faéts, by 
various methods of reafoning appropriate to the peculiar 
circumftances of the cafe, and by recolle¢ting that we had 
before confidered them as recollections, &c. All perfons 
are at one time or other at a lofs to know whether trai 
of vivid ideas, fucceeding each other readily and rapidly, 
are ideas of recolle€tion or of imagination, that is, mere re- 
veries : and the more they agitate the matter in their mind 
the more does the reverie appear like a recollection. Pers 
fons of irritable nervous éyftenta are more fubje@& to fuch 
fallacies than others; and infane perfons often impofe upon 
themfelves in this way, viz. by ia vividnefs of their ideas 
and affociations, produced by bodily caufes. The fame thing 
often happens in dreams. i 

The vividnefs and readinefs of recolleed trains is alo 

one 
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one grand means of afcertaining the dates of faéts; for as 
this diminifhes (other things being equal) in proportion to 
the period which has elapfed fince the reception of the ideas, 
and the formation of the aflociations, if the vigour of thefe 
be diminifhed, we refer them to a more remote period, in 
proportion to that diminution ; and if by any caufe it be 
kept up, the diftance of time appears diminifhed. Thus 
it is, if any interefting event, the death of a friend, for in- 
itance, have been often recollected or related, till we come 
to make oral or mental calculations, it appears to have hap- 
pened but yelterday, as we term it. However, from this 
circumftance, we are often apt to confound events, as to 
the order of time, referring them to more recent or remote 
periods, according to the itrength and vigour of the ideas 
and affociations, or the contrary. In general we judge of 
the period of events by affooiated circum{tances, particularly 
by vifible permanent memorials. And hence it happens, 
that illiterate perfons have often great difficulty in afligning 
periods to events with any tolerable accuracy.’ Our readers, 
when they take fuch things into account, and confider how 
difficult it muft in moft cafes be for illiterate perfons, who 
have frequently changed their employments, to refer fuch 
changes to any fpecific dates, will not feel unwilling to 
admit, that the prefumption formed again{ft the reputed 
murderers of Mr. Steele, in confequence of their incorreét 
ftatements, as to their places of employment four years be- 
fore their trial, fhould have weighed very little in the deci- 
fion againft thofe unhappy men. 

We diftinguifh a new place, perfon, &c. from one which 
we remember, in a manner fimilar to that in which we diitin- 
guifh recolleGted ideas, and thofe of imagination; by the 
greater vividnefs of the impreffion, and the ftrength and 
readinefs of the aflociated circumftances. If we doubt 
whether we have before feen a perfon who is newly intro- 
duced to us, we try to recall fome affociated circumftance, 
fuch as the time and place where we may be fuppofed to 
haye feen him; and if this prove erroneous, we immediately 
infer, that our doubt arifes from fome refemblance which he 
has with fome one whom we then or there faw, or with 
fome one whofe face is familiar to us. 

The memory of children is imperfect, becaufe the ele- 
mentary rudiments of memory are not fufficiently fixed by 
the retentive power, nor their ufual groups fufficiently 
formed inthe mind. They are alfo imperfect in the ufe of 
thofe words, and other fymbols, which fo materially aid the 
recolle@tion ; and in particular they are found very deficient 
in arranging faéts in the order of time, judging moft fre- 
quently from the vividnefs of their recolle¢tions, and not 
having the ufe of thofe denotements of time, en which the 
memory principally depends for accuracy in this branch of 
recollection. In old perfons, whatever be the part of the 
fyftem on which the retentive power depends, that power is 
moft materially diminifhed, as alfo the fenfitive power, while 
the aflociative power has, in their habitual diretion of it, 
been itrengthened in its operations. Hence new impreffions 
an fcarcely be received, and feldom are retained ; while the 

parts which are received and retained excite old trains of 
affociations, rather than continue thofe which were recently 
impreffed. When old perfons relate the incidents of their 
youth with great precifion, it is rather owing to the recol- 
JeCtion of many preceding recolle&ions and relations, than 
to the recolleétion of the thing itfelf. 

Memory depends greatly upon the ftate of the brain. 
Coneuffions and other diforders of the brain, excefs in fenfual 
pleafures, and the ufe of fpirituous liquors, impair it ; and 
3t is recovered by degrees, as the caufes which affected the 

ain are removed. Jn like manner, dreams which happen 


ima peculiar ftate of the brain, viz. during fleep, vanith as 
foon as vigilance, a different ftate, takes place ; but if they 
be recollected immediately upon waking, and thus connected 
with a ftate of vigilance, they may be remembered. 

When a perfon defires to recolle& a thing that has efeaped 
him, fuppofe the name of a vifible objeét, he recalls the 
vifible idea, or fome other affociate, again and again by a 
voluntary power, and thus at latt brings in the required 
affociation and idea. But if the defire be very great, it 
changes the ftate of the mental organs, and has an oppofite 
effect ; fo that the defired idea does not recur till all has fube 
fided, and perhaps not even then. 

The excellence of memory confifts partly in its ftrength 
and accuracy of retention, partly in the readinefs of recol- 
letion. The former principally depends on the ftrencth 
and accuracy of perception in attention to our fenfations, 
and partly upon the affociative faculty ; the latter depends 
entirely upon the ftrength and peculiar biafles of the opera- 
tions.of that power. The intelleGual faculties depend 
aa upon the memory ; hence, though fome perfons may 

ave itrong memories with weak judgments, yet no man can 
have a ftrong judgment with a weak original power of re- 
taining and remembering. Before we conclude our yiew of 
this faculty, we beg’ leave ftrongly to recommend to our 
younger readers, efpecially if they poflefs a philofophic 
caft of mind, an attentive perufal of the very ufeful and 
interefting chapter of Dugald Stewart on this fubje@, par- 
ticularly thofe parts which relate to the improvement of the 
memory ; and to thofe in particular, who are in any way 
concerned in the work of education, we hope we fhall be 
excufed, when we recommend the perufal of the feventh 
divifion of InreLLecruaAL Education, on this faculty. See 
Memory and Mxemonics. ‘ 

VII. Jmagination.—In the ufe which Mr. Stewart makes 
of the term imagination, it includes the fancy, and (as he 
himfelf {tates) is in no refpe&t. a diftin@ power, but com- 
pounded of feveral others. «It includes,’’ he fays, ‘* con- 
ception or fimple apprehenfion, which enables us to form a 
notion of thofe former objets of perception or of know- 
ledge, out of which we are to make a feleCtion; alfraétion, 
which feparates the feleted materials from the qualities and 
circumftances which are conneéted with them in nature; and 
judgment or tafte, which fele&s the materials and direts their 
combination. T’o thefe powers we may add, that peculiar 
habit of affociation to which I formerly gave the name of 
fancy; as it is this which prefents to our choice all the dif- 
ferent materials which are fubfervient to the efforts of ima- 
gination.””?—-“« This,’ he obferves in another place, ‘is the 
proper fenfe of the word, if imagination be the power which 
gives birth to the productions of the poet and the painter,”’ 
and we may add of genius in general. We have no objec- 
tion to fuch an appropriation of the term. In the Hartleyan 
nomenclature, however, it is ufed indifcriminately with 
fancy, in the fenfe in which Mr. Stewart feems to employ 
the latter term. o 

The recurrence of ideas, fays Hartley, efpecially vifible 
and audible ones, in a vivid manner, but without any regard 
to the order obferved in paft faéts, is afcribed to the power 
of imagination or fancy. Lvery fucceeding thought is the 
refult either of fome new impreffion, or of an aflociation 
with the preceding. It is impoflible, indeed, to attend fo 
minutely to the fucceffion of our ideas, as to diftinguifh and 
to remember for a fufficient time, the very impreflion or af- 
fociation which gave rife to each thought or conception ; 
but we can do this as far as it can be expected to be done, 
and in fo great a variety of inftances, that we have full 


right to infer it in all. A reverie difters from a 
only 
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only in this, that the perfon being more attentive to his own 
thoughts, and lefs difturbed by external objects, more of 
his trains of ideas are deducible from affociation, and fewer 
from new impreffions. It is to be obferved, however, that 
in all cafes of imagination and reverie, the train and com- 
plexion of the thoughts depend, in part, upon the then 
ftate of body or mind. A pleafurable or painful ftate of 
the ftomach, for inftance, joy or grief, will make all the 
thoughts tend to the fame caft. ‘Objects and circum- 
{tances may be fo difpofed,” fays Mr. Grant, (in a very 
valuable paper on reverie, for which fee Manchefter Me- 
moirs, vol. i. or Nicholfon’s Journal, vol. xv.) ‘as to 
give to reverie a pleafing or penfive, a refined or an elegant 
direGtion. I believe it 1s unneceflary to afk, whether the 
mind will not be more apt to depart from ferious meditation 
in a gaudy chapel, than in the folemn gloom of a cathedral? 
It is remarked by an eminent medical writer, that light, in- 
troduced by opening the window-fhutters, gave a gayer caft 
to the ideas of a patient who laboured under reverie. The 
ftudy of Taflo was a Gothic apartment, and he fancied his 
familiar {pirit to converfe with him through a window of 
itained glafs.”’ 

It would be eafy and ufeful to enlarge on this faculty, and 
particularly on the regulation of it as affecting the character 
and happinefs ; but we fhould probably be able to add little 
to what our readers have accefs to in Stewart’s Elements, in 
the laft chapter of which they will find an elegant, {cientific, 
and highly important inveftigation of the fubje&. We mutt 
alfo beet them to the lefs palatable, but not lefs wholefome 
food for the underitanding, in Hartley’s g1{t propofition, 
in which he examines how Ee the phenomena of imagination, 
reveries, and dreams, are agreeable to the principle of aflo- 
ciation; and alfo to prop. 92, where he makes the fame in- 
veltigation refpeéting deviations from found reafon and alien- 
ations of mind.” ‘On the phantafms produced by difeafe, 
there is an interefting detail of fa&s in one particular cafe, in 
Nicholfon’s Journal, vol. xv. See IMAGINATION. 

Vill. sven —This term, in its moft extenfive ap- 
plication, clearly includes the operations of fenfation and 
aflociation, except thofe which refpect the affections ; but we 
ufe it here in a narrower fenfe, as we have already ftated, in 
reference to thofe mental {tates or operations by which we 
contemplate fenfations and ideas, confidered as fuch, and the 
various operations of the mind, difcern the relations which 
exift among the objeéts of perception and thought, purfue 
truth, and affent to or diflent from propofitions, 

1. General Obfervations on the Operations of the Underfland- 
ing. ~ Confcioufne/s we regard as the capacity of the mind, by 
which it is capable of being affected by fenforial changes, 
whether fenfible, ideal, or motory. Confcioufnefs is in faét 
the notice of the mind itfeff ; and the term is, in the moft appro- 
priate fenfe, applied to that ftate with which every mental 
change or operation is attended, if it in any degree excites 
the notice of themind. It is by confcioufnefs alone that we 
have any knowledge of the other powers of the mind ; and 
when directed to their operations, the appellation is pecu- 
liarly appropriate. When it is excited by fenfible changes it 
is ulually called perception ; confcioufnefs referring to the 
operations of the mind as fuch; perception to them, as pro- 
duced by external objets. (See Div. II.) We are con/cious 
of ideas and fenfations ; we perceive the external objects which 
produce impreflions on the fenfes, 

When the notice of the mind is continued to any particu- 
lar object, or to a continual fucceflion of obje&ts, whether 
or not that continuance is caufed by volition, the ftate of 
mind is called attention. When it is brought fo far under the 
direGion of the mind, that it can be direéted (at will, then 
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it is with propriety termed the power of attention. Sec 
Div. VIII. 2, and InvELLEcTUAL Education; IV. 

When the attention is exclufively dire&ted to fome obje& 
of thought feparate from others, or to fome component part 
of the objeét feparate from its other parts ; then it istermed — 
abflraétion, by which we underftand /éparate attention. See 
§ 2, and InrevtectuaL Education, V. VI. 

When the attention is directed to our perceptions, (or, in 
other words, to the qualities, circumitances, and changes of 
external objets, as they affeét the mind through the medium 
of the fenfitive and aflociative power,) it is termed obferva- 
tion. The term is one of fuch familiar and generally appro- 
priate ufe, that it can fcarcely be mifunderitood ; it is ne- 
ver applied to attention to the ideas of abfent objects of 
fenfe, but folely to attention directed to the prefent objects 
of perception, leading to thought refpe€ting them. See 
InreLLectuaL Education, ILI. 

When the attention of the mind is direfted to its own 
ftates, affections, and operations, it is termed Sings As 
obfervation commonly implies fome exercife of the reafon- 
ing faculty, fo alfo does refleGtion : but fimple attention to 
our own thoughts and feelings, and to our manner of think- 
ing and feeling, is in the ftricteft fenfe reflection. The term 
is however ufed in common language much more extenfively— 
to denote the attentive confideration of any fubje& of though. 
It does not feem to be ever ufed in reference to the prefent 
objeéts of perception to which obfervation is exclufively ap- 
propriated; but the aét of thinking on any intelleGtual ob- 
je&t is often termed reflection. In philofophical invettiga- 
tions, however, it feems beft to limit it, to the attentive 
confideration of what pafles within, of the ftates, affeétions, 
and operations of the mind. 

When the mind is employed in the confideration of an 
object of thought, it is faid to be thinking. In a wide feat. 
it includes every intelleétual operation, in other words, 
whatever may be termed an act of the underitanding, that 
1s, every at of the mind, properly fo called, except fenfa- 
tion and feeling. But it appears moft appropriate to that 
{tate in which the mind is actively employed in the confider- 
ation of thought, whether its perceptions, notions, or 
feelings. The term thought has two fignifications, the a@ of 
thinking and the /ubje@ of thinking. Confidered as denoting 
the fubjeé& of eine it nearly correfponds with notion, 
opinion, &c. 

When the mind is left in its trains of thought very much 
to the operation of the affociative power, without any direct 
reftraint upon it from without or within, its ftate is termed 
meditation ; which bears nearly the fame relation to the under- 
{tanding, that reverie does to the imagination. The term is, 
however, ufed where the mind is more actively engaged, 
particularly on ferious fubjects of thought. It does not 
yery greatly differ in its import from contemplation, but 
this term often appears more particularly to refer to the 
fields of obfervation, rather than of refleétion. 

The charaéteriftic faculty or capacity of the underftand- 
ing, is the power of comparing the different objects of thought, 
and difcerning the yarious relations which exift among them, 
fuch are thofe of identity, fimilarity, equality, proximity, 
continuity in time and place, difference, diffimilarity, caufe 
and effect, &c. &c, This property of the mind is fo inti- 
mately connected with every act of fenfation and thought, 
that it might be confidered as in fome fenfe included in the 
powers by which we acquire fenfations and ideas. But we 
are not aware of any fufficient advantage refulting from con~ 
necting it with them, The receiving of a fenfation, and the 
recurrence of an idea, even when thefe are made the objects 
of an attentive confideration, do not neceffarily a in 

them 
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them any comparifon with another : and this is therefore pro- 

perly to be regarded as a diftin€&t a&t of the mind. The 
paper we are writing upon is re€tangular; and if we form 
a conception of it, we have the fame appearance as the ori- 
ginal fenfation prefented : but the mind cannot, with any de- 
gree of propriety, be faid to judge, when it merely forms 
that conception, or réceives the correfponding fenfation. 
As foon as our attention is direGted to the form of the pa- 
per, and by comparing it with the idea annexed to the 
word reéfangular, we perceive the agreement of the form 
with the import of the term, we form a judgment, and the 
operation of the mind is well called judging. 

It was fome years ago propofed by the prefent highly re- 
f{pe€table profeffor of moral philofophy at Glafgow, to 
give the appellation intellectual perception to the power of the 
mind, by which we perceive relations Jubfifting among the various 
objects of thought. Whether that philofopher ftill retain the 
appellation, or the precife views which he then took of the 
fubjeét, we have not had the opportunity of afcertaining ; 
but our prefent inveftigations lead us to regard them as very 
judicious. He then confidered fenfation, memory, and intel- 
le€tual perception, as the three primary faculties of the 
mind: employing the appellation memory in a wider fenfe 
than is ufually given to it, fo as to make the aflociation of 
ideas in reality a branch of memory. In this we cannot 
agree withhim. As to the appellation, and the difcrimina- 
tion of the power from the other faculties of the mind, and 
the importance which he attached to it, we fee more and 
more reafon to adopt his views. Still we think it more con- 
venient and accordant with the reft of our plan, to employ 
the more cuftomary appellation judgment, as being a term of 
greater latitude. That it has been defined fo as to baffle 
every effort to know from the definition what operation of 
the mind was intended by it, we are aware; and alfo that it 
is often ufed very loofely ; but the laft circumftance is in 
our favour : and we wih to include under it three operations 
of the mind; rit, the attention to different objects of 
thought, confidered as different, with a view to afcertain 
their mutual relations or connections; which is appro- 
priately termed compari/on: 2dly, the difcerning of the re- 
lation which is the object of the mind; whichis an opera- 
tion of the intelledual perception: and laftly, the confequent 
affociation of the ideas, as bearing ‘the obferved relation, 
which is, in the narroweft fenfe, the judgment. The firft 
may be to a certain degree voluntary: the fecond depends 
upon the culture, extent, acutenefs of the difcernment, or 
intelle€tual perception, and cannot be faid to be voluntary 
any more than our fenfations are ; the laft isa procefs which, 
like every other cafe of affociation, may be made more effi- 
cacious and permanent by voluntary effort, by directing the 
attention to it, &c. but is not in itfelf a voluntary ope- 
ration. 

We would by no means be underftood as intending to affert 
that becaufe the intélleétual perception is to be regarded 
as an effential principle of the human mind, and not altoge- 
ther an acquired faculty, and as involuntary in its operations, 
that it operates, in all alike. If, owing to the influence of 
aflociation, the perceptions of the fame external objects greatly 
vary in different individuals (fee INTELLECTUAL Education, 
II.), it cannot be furprifing that the intellecual perception, 
or the difcernment of relations among the objects of thought, 
fhould alfo vary greatly. Wedo not therefore compare it 
with /enfation, in which the fimple effe@ of external impref- 
fions is invariable, except in the degree of intenfity, and can- 
not differ in different periods of life, or ftates of mind, or 
progrefs of mental culture. The perceptions of relations, 
even the moft common, (fuch as thofe of refemblance or 
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difference,) vaty greatly in readinefs, correGinefs, and extent, 
in different individuals, and in the fame individual at dif- 
ferent periods of life. It is fufceptible of great im- 
provement by proper cultivation. It depends for its ex- 
ercife upon the memory: and its vigour and correétnefs 
depend upon the degree of habitual and difcriminative 
attention given to the various objeéts of thought. The 
more refined relations can only be difcerned among the 
objects of thought, when the nature of the relations them- 
felves is underftood: and this often involves fome extenfive 
proceffes of the aflociative power in conneétion with the ge- 
neral cultivation of the underftanding ; and the facility and 
correétnefs with which the mind difcerns fuch relations, de- 
pends greatly upon the purfuits of the individual, and the 
habitual tendencies of his mind, derived from them and from 
the mental charaCter generally. 

The judgment clothed in. words is called a propofition. 
Every propofition exprefles a connection exifting in the 
mind of the fpeaker between the ideas denoted by the terms 
of the propofition, as bearing to each other the relation de- 
clared by the propofition: but it is, we apprehend, no un- 
common error to fuppofe that every propofition exprefles a 
indgments arifing from a direét act of judging. Pafling by 
thofe numerous cafes in which the act of judging has once 
taken place, but is no longer neceffary, there is a variety 
of others continually occurring, where the propofition ex- 
prefles no more than that the idea denoted by the predicate 
makes part of the complex idea of the fubjeét, either uni- 
verfally, or at that particular time. Milk is white is a pro- 
pofition ; but if we fuppofe a perfon, who has often feen 
milk, to ftate it for the firft time, we apprehend no mental 
procefs takes place to which we can juftly give the appella- 
tion of judging. There is no comparifon, difcerning, con- 
fidering, and deciding as to the coincidence of the ideas de- 
noted by mi/k and white; he merely exprefles a fimple faé : 
if he has the fubftance before him, he tells you what he fees ; 
if he thinks of it, (forms a conception of it,) he tells you 
what he recolleéts. 

When a perfon is fomewhat pradtifed in obferving what 
pafles within him, the greateft difficulty he has to encounter 
is to feparate the proceffes of language from thofe of fimple 
thought ; and thofe who are acquainted with the writings 
of fome of the beft mental philofophers, will fee abundant 
reafon to believe, that in various inftances they have either 
not attended to the diflinétion between them, or have been 
unfuccefsful in detecting the aétual procedures of the mind. 
The faét is, as we have before obferved, thought is more or 
lefs continually accompanied with words, even where it is 
not communicated to others. Where the object of the mind 
is fomething of which it can form diftingt or indiftin@ con- 
ceptions, or confiits of mere feelings, words are not necef- 
fary ; but where the proceffles of reafoning or inveftigation 
are concerned, it is probably in the experience of all thinking 
perfons, that thefe procefles are conitantly introducing the 
conceptions of qwords, either as objects of Se or of hearing. 
This may be peculiarly the cafe with thole who are much 
employed in the communication of their thoughts ; for fince 
it is only by clothing them in words that they can communt- 
cate them, they can fearcely fail to be more aceuftomed to 
think in words, much as they would fpeak in. words, than 
he who confines his {peculations to himfelf. At all times, 
however, it contributes greatly to the clearnefs of thought, 
to exprefs it in words ; but if, as is indifputably the cafe, 
efpecially in mental inveftigations, we find words fail Us, 
when we endeavour to communicate the nice difcriminating 
features of thought, it muft alfo be allowed that there are 
procefles of thought befides thofe which are aided by words. 

Dd Further. 
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Further, we have little doubt that it will be found accordant 
with the experience of all who think much of what pafles 
within them, that in the rapidity of thought, and even in 
drawing general conclufions from particular fats, the mind 
makes ufe of abbreviated forms of expreffion to itfelf, and 
that only the outlines occur of thofe modes of expreffion, 
which would be requifite in conveying our thoughts into the 
minds of others. Something analogous to this mutt be fa- 
miliar to all who compofe with great fluency, when merely 
writing, for their own future tranferibers. ‘To keep up 
in fome meafure with the {peed of thought, they continually 
ufe abbreviations, not merely of words, but of fentences; 
fometimes even making a whole word ftand for a train of 
thought, which pafling with great rapidity, feems to re- 
quire little time to ftate it in words; but when clothed in 
words, fo as to be fit for communication, forms a feries of fen- 
tences, which, even in a train of conceptions, would require 
that time tenfold. In rapid thought, even on the moft ab- 
ftraét fubjeéts, we are confident that a faint conception of 
fome leading words, or of abbreviations of them, 1s often 
all that piiles in the mind. 

But to return. We were about to obferve, that from 
the clofe conneétion between the procefles of thought and 
thofe of language, important miftakes in mental philofophy 
have arifen; and we regard as one of them that definition of 
judgment, which Mr. Stewart has fanétioned in his Out- 
lines, feét. 9. “ Judgment is defined by the writers on 
logic to be an a€t of the mind, by which one thing is af- 
firmed or denied of another ; a definition which, although not 
unexceptionable, is as good as the nature of the fubje& admits 
of.” We fee great reafon, from Mr. Stewart’s Philo- 
fophical Eflays, to believe that, in the continuation of his 
Philofophy of the Human Mind, NS work which we look 
forward to with as much earneftneis as any of his indiferi- 
minate admirers,) he will be much more attentive to the 
proceffes of ai ae as diitin@ from language, than his 
earlier refearches lead us to confider him. If fo, he can 
{carcely avoid perceiving that he has too hattily adopted 
fome of the errors of his predeceffors; and among other 
things he will, we doubt not, give a very different explana- 
tion of judgment from that which we have quoted. If he 
had faid, it is that aét of the mind which attends the affirm- 
ing or denying one thing of another, though, from the 
views which we lately ftated, we fhould confider him as 
making it too general, including procefles of the mind 
which can be regarded in no light as a&ts of judgment, yet 
the leading error would have been avoided. Still it would 
have left us in ignorance. The queftion {till is, what pro- 
cefs of thought, or aét of the mind, accompanies the 
thoughtful ftatement of a propofition ? 

he repetition of a fhort familiar propofition is a mere 
a& of the memory. It is of courfe merely an affociation of 
éerms ; and as the impreffion is united with that combination 
of terms, that it is true, it may pafs in the mind without 
exciting any idea of its appropriate meaning : but in general 
it will be found, that a notion of its import paffes rapidly in 
the mind, along with the ftatement of the terms themfelves. 
In fuch cafes, we can do little more than deteét the ex- 
iftence of fleeting thought. But when the propofition is 
not familiar to the memory or belief, or the attention is 
from fome eaufe or other particularly direted to its import, 
then is the period to examine what is the procefs of the 
mind when ufing it or receiving it. Let a fimple cafe be 
taken, We fay, Gold is heavy, and the propofition is fo 
familiar to us, that the mind is fcarcely saat eee of any 
thought going along with it; yet we are certain, if we pay 
the leaft attention to it, as an expreflion of a truth, that 
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fuch is the faét: for as foon as we fay, Silver is fufible, we 
not only perceive that the words are not the fame, but that 
the internal notion attending the ftatement is different. But 
if we realife the meaning of the propolition, as expreflive of 
fome procefs in our own mind, we find it to be, that the 
complex notion of Ate includes in it a notion of its heavi- 
nefs ; and as this lait is not one which can be reprefented to 
the mind as a diitinét part of that complex notion as the 
colour of it may, we may be obliged to think of what is the 
feel of it, when we hold a piece in our hands. In this laft 
cafe, (and as it appears to us, in this only,) there is an 
operation of the judgment, properly fo called. If the pro- 
pofition merely ftates a conne¢tion {ubfifting in the mind of 
the fpeaker between the ideas denoted by the terms em- 
ployed, and efpecially if the import of the predicate forms 
an effential part of the complex idea denoted by the fubje&, 
we fee nothing which can with itriét propriety be termed an 
aét of judging. It may indeed be convenient in popular 
language to give the appellation judgment to every cafe, in 
which, by an aé& of attention, we afcertain the conne¢tion 
exifting in our minds between two ideas; but if the forma- 
tion of that conneétion be fimply the refult of mere fenfation 
or affociation, without any confideration. or comparifon, it 
cannot itfelf be called a judgment, confidered as an opera- 
tion, without making ob{curity more obfeure, by con- 
founding things which are utterly diftiné. 

Let us take the cafe refpeéting the form of folids. The 
perception of a globe includes in it the notion of its real 
fhape, though the impreflion upon the retina could of itfelf 
communicate no fuch idea. We may, if we pleafe, call 
this connection of the notion of the real fhape with the vifual 
appearance a judgment ; but itis in reality an effe& which 
would be produced by the operation of the affociative 
power, without the intervention of volition or reflection. 
We can think of no definition of judgment which can in- 
clude this cafe, which will not include every operation of 
affociation. But if we attentively confider the vifual ap- 
pearance of an object, in order to determine its form, and 
compare it with that fame other obje&t whofe form we have 
afcertained, then we clearly have an aét of judging :—it may 
be faid, and of reafoning too. We allowit. If reafoning 
fignifies drawing concluiions from premifes, every att of 
judging is an act of naka Reafoning is expanded 
judging, and judging is comprefled reafoning. If reafonin 
denote an operation of the mind, exaétly correfponding wit 
the fyllogiltic expreffion of an act of reafoning, we think 
there is no fuch operation ; except when we are intentionally 
employing a feries of propofitions, mentally, much the fame 
as we would in communicating our reafonings. 

The real ftate of the cafe appears to us to be, that a dire& 
exercife of the underftanding is always included in the 
operation of judgment, properly fo called. And it fhould 
be obferved, that a propofition, which is merely the ftate- 
ment of a connection in the mind of the /peaker, in no way 
the refult of confideration, but neceffarily arifing from the 
influence of external impreflions on the fenfitive powers, or 
from the agency of the aflociative power upon the relics of 
thefe, without the intervention of the underftanding, pro- 
perly fo called,—fuch a propofition may occafion in the 
earer’s mind a real judgment, and may even require it, be- 
fore the truth of it can be admitted. The propofition may 
be merely the ftatement of a complex thought ; but as the 
terms of it reprefent that thought in certain parts, and in 
fucceffion, if the complex thought 4s not itfelf familiar. to 
the mind of the hearer, fo as to be excited at once by the 
propofition, he is fet by it to compare, to difcern, and to 
decide ; in other words, to judge. ; 
We 
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We perceive here a wide field for interefting inveftiga- 
tion; not involving mere verbal diftinctions, though thefe 
‘are often of the utmoft importance to the progrefs of know- 
ledge; but refpecting the .real procedures of the under- 
ftanding in the aéts of judging and reafoning; but cir- 
cumftances do not permit us to enter upon it. 

“We feel fatisfaGion in perceiving, that the views to 
which our examination of this fubje¢t has led us, in feveral 
refpets agree with thofe ftated by Condillac, in his 
Cours d’Etude Grammaire, part i. chap. 3. We fufpedt, 
that he was led to them by the hypothefis, which he early 
adopted, that the judgment, the reflection, the paffions, 
and all the faculties of the foul, are nothing but fenfations 
under different modifications ; but though the foundation is 
clearly erroneous, his remarks, as far as they go, are very 
judicious. We fay as far as they go, for he does not ap- 
pear.to have contidered any other cafes, but thofe which 
refpe€t our perceptions merely. If in the formation of 
thefe, or our complex notions of any kind, the underftand- 
ing has not been concerned, we do not perceive any ope- 
ration of the judgment conneéted with the propofition 
ftating the fat; the exercife of the judgment, if exercifed 
at all, precedes the affirmation or negation. 

We have before faid, that, in the popular fenfe, the term 
judgment is ufed more extenfively than in the philofophical 
acceptation (as referring to a particular power or aét of the 
mind) it can be well employed. It is often ufed with as 
much latitude as underflanding. We {peak of the folidity, 
the accuracy, the clearnefs, &c. of the judgment, or of 
the underftanding, with little or no difcrimination ; but it 
will probably be found that the two words are often diftin- 
guifhed juft as the words underfland and judge. The 
underftanding conveys lefs the idea of aétivity than the 
judgment ; and refers more to the perception of truth than 
to the formation >f right notions. We might even fay, 
that a good underftanding and found judgment are not in- 
feparably conneGed. In the wide fenfe oF the term, judg- 
ment is applicable to every act of the mind, by which an 
opinion is formed, and confequently includes not only judg- 
ment, ftriétly fo called, but extends to the whole round of 
affociations which refpeét the objeéts of the underftanding. 
Still, even there, the communication of the judgment by 
language, and the judgment itfelf, are two diftin@ opera- 
tions of the mind; and fhould in all cafes be kept diftin& 
by the mental philofopher. In this fenfe, as moft accordant 
with our then object, we employed it in INTELLEeTUAL 
Education, VIII. In that divifion of the article, we have 
Introduced fome remarks refpeéting the leading excellence 
of the jugdment, viz. di/crimination, to which we beg leave 
to refer the reader. 

‘Thofe operations of the underftanding which are deno- 
Teinated reafoning, clearly are of the fame nature with 
_ judgment. Where the relation or conneétion fubfifting be- 
__ tween two objects of thought is fhewn by confidering their 
_ mutual relation or satineeion with one or more others, 
_ there is an a& of reafoning ; and the term is ftri€tly appli- 

cable wherever one truth is inferred from another. Ina 

yariety of inftances it is difficult to fay whether a judgment 
is farmed by any procefs of reafoning or fimply by intui- 
tion ; but it is clear, that a variety of truths, which are 
intuitively evident to the cultivated mind, require diftin@ 
procefles of judging in others. And on the other hand, 
that truths appear intuitively evident, which have in reality 
been the fubjeét of previous examination, but by familiarity 
are become fo aflociated with the feeling of belief, that it 
_ is difficult to fuppofe they have ever been otherwife. 
We shall here notice one other clafs of the operations of 


the underftandmg, which may with propriety be called ine 
vefligation, that by which truth is perceived and difcoyered, 
The exercifes of the underftanding, when in the purfuit of 
truth, continually involve operations of reafoning ;_ they 
depend moft clofely upon the difcrimination of the judge 
ment; they imply, what indeed this ftate always implies, 
the exercife of abitraGtion; and yet there is fomething be- 
yond all this neceflary. It confifts ia tracing out the 
proofs on which any pofition depends, in determining their 
refpective weight as evidence in difcovering the genera! 
principles agreeable to which particular phenomena have 
been produced, or the caufes operating to produce any 
known effeét and their refpetive influence.’ Mr. Stewart 
(Outlines, p. 58.) gives the denomination invention to thefe 
procedures of the underftanding. « The procefs of the 
mind,”’ he fays, “in difcovering media of proof for eftablith- 
ing the truth ef doubtful propofitions, and alfo the procefs 
by which we bring new truths to light, is properly called 
invention.”” 

We prefer our own appellation, becaufe it is a lefs fuf. 
picious one. The term invention feems mifapplied in re- 
ference to the difcovery of truth; though we willingly 
admit, that in various proceffes of inveftigation, the inven- 
tion is frequently exercifed. We do not recolle&, that 
this philofopher has furnifhed, in his writings, any clue to 
thefe proceffes of the underftanding ; and we are inclined 
to think, that no one has thrown fo much light upon the 
actual procedures of the mind in the difcovery or afcertain- 
ment of truth, as Hartley has in his 76th, 77th, and 78th 
propofitions, particularly the 77th. It contains a fund of 
protound and important obfervations, the value of which 
cannot be affected by their having among them a few opi- 
nions which muft be regarded as mere {peculations ; they 
are the {peculations of a mafter mind, intent upon inquiries 
of an interefting nature; and contemplating with pleafure, 
what he confidered as important views refpe¢ting the attain- 
ment of that, which indifputably was with him the firft ob- 
je&t,—truth. One fuch fentence has furnifhed Mr. Stewart, 
on more than one occafion, with an appeal to common fenfe 
againft Hartley, which appears to have had great fhare in 
finally clofing his own mind againft the reception of the 
leading principles of Hartley’s Philofophy, and even againit 
the admiffion of the real importance and profundity of many 
of his obfervations, which, we fhould have imagined, muft 
have fecured that great philofopher the refpe& of every 
candid inveftigator into the laws of the mind, whatever be 
the fyftem he has adopted. 

Our readers muft here allow us to digrefs fomewhat from 
our main objet, to confider Mr. Stewart’s modes of demolifh- 
ing the Hartleyan philofophy. In his account of the life and 
writings of Dr. Reid, we perceive indications of the low eftima- 
tion in which he holds the inveitigations of Hartley. He there 
claffes him with Darwin; and throws out various infinua- 
tions againft him as a mere theorift, who, and fome others, 
form an exception to the progrefs of the philofophical 
world towards the induétive plan of ftudying human nature. 
And he fpeaks of the “ reveries of Hartley,” which, he 
fays, have for a while been called from oblivion by the 
chemical difcoveries which have immortalized the name of 
Prieftley. We think it was profefflor Robifon who {poke 
of Hartley as an idiot. Mr. Stewart is nearer the truth. 
There certainly are in Hartley’s works fome f{peculations, 
which may be termed reveries of a philofophical under- 
ftanding, if we choofe fo to reprefent them; and he has 
blended with his grand principles, a theory refpecting the 
phyfical caufes of thought, which, however ingenious and 
plaufible, affords but little infight into the phccomena of 
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thought. In a few inftances he has expreffed himfelf with 
incorreétnefs re{pecting ideas, fo as to appear to refer them 
to the material organization, when his fyftem clearly re- 
ferred only the occafions of thought to matter, and the 
ideas themfelves to the fentient principle in man; and he has 
fometimes ufed the term to denote /lates of mind or even 
operations of mind. We are of opinion, too, that he has in 
a {mall number of cafes carried too far the application of 
the grand law of aflociation ; and, in particular, that he 
has too much negleéted the re-a¢tion of the fentient prin- 
ciple on the mental organs; or perhaps more correétly, 
the effets produced on the operations of the aflociative 
power by the exercife of the underftanding. Though 
in his leading inveftigations we profefs ourfelves his humble 
followers, becaufe we deem them alike important and 
juit, we are not infenfible of the faults of his great 
work, and are ready to leave him wherever we fee reafon to 
believe that he leaves human nature. But after every de- 
tra¢tion from the merits of his work, which the moft rigid 
juftice can make, we regard it as a treafure of compre- 
henfive and judicious obfervations and accurate and pro- 
found inveftigations ref{peéting the phenomena of the human 
mind, of unrivalled excellence and importance. 

Dr. Johnfon, we are told, valued this work next to the 
bible, and the writer of this article does the fame. Its va- 
lue cannot be fully appreciated except making it the guide 
in obfervation and reflection on human nature, fimilar to thofe 
which led the author to his conclufion refpeéting moral and 
mental truth ; and our own admiration of it arifes in pro- 
portion to oftr acquaintance with the proceffes of thought 
and the phenomena of affeétion. ; 

« The authors (fays Mr. Stewart, § 81.) who form the 
moft confpicuous exceptions to this gradual progrefs, confift 
chiefly of men, whofe errors may be eafily accounted for, 
by the prejudices connected with their circumfcribed habits 
of obfervation and inquiry ;—of phyfiologiits, accuftomed 
to attend to that part alone of the human frame, which the 
knife of the anatomift can lay open; or of chemiits who en- 
ter on the analyfis of thought, frefh from the decompofitions 
of the laboratory ; - carrying into the theory of mind itfelf 
(what Bacon exprefsly calls) ¢ the fmoke and tarnifh of the 
furnace’.’’ If this obfervatioh had not been fo fituated that 
it muit be inevitably referred to Hartley in conneétion with 
Prieftley and Darwin, we fhould have believed that a philo- 
fopher who evinces fo much good fenfe and general candour 
as'Mr. Stewart, could not have involved him in this cenfure. 
Such particulars of his life are before the public as fhould 
have prevented it altogether. His education obvioufly was 
of that regular judicious kind, which was calculated to give 
a due feope to the exercife of the angie and his 
great talents very early difplayed themfelves. € was ori- 
ginally intended for the church, and he proceeded for fome 
time in his thoughts and ftudies towards that obje&, but was 
prevented from entering upon it by fome confcientious fcru- 
ples ; and he then devoted himfelf to the medical profeffion, 
in which he made himfelf eminent by his fkill, integrity, and 
benevolence. He had been from his youth, and {till conti- 
nued, in the purfuit of thofe branches of knowledge which 
peculiarly tend to expand and ftrengthen the underftanding ; 
and lived in intimacy with fome of the moft learned and in- 
telligent men of his age, fuch as Law, (afterwards bifhop 
of Carlifle,) Butler, iors Jortin, Hales, Smith, &c. 
There was in fact every thing to bring his mind into that 
ftate in which the perception of truth is moft eafy ; for with 
his habits of patient Sawin! inveftigation and obfervation, 
correét and penetrating underitanding, an extenfive acquaint- 
ance with the moft important branches of human knowledge, 


he united thofe moral qualities, the want of which has more 
than any thing tended to cloud the mind, and prevent the 
intelle@tual eye from penetrating into moral truth. His 
thoughts were not immerfed in worldly purfuits or conten- 
tions, and therefore his life was not eventful or turbulent, 
but placid and undifturbed by paffion or violent ambition. 
He was free from fenfuality, intemperance, pride, oftentation, 
envy, and every other branch of fordid felf-intereft ; and the 
principles which were taught in his works were the invari- 
able guides of his life and conduct. 

At the early age of twenty-five his great work was regu- 
larly undertaken ; but for fome years before that pi 5. 
mind had been directed to enquiries and obfervations, which 
formed the germ of his fubfequent invettigations. His work 
was not completed till about fourteen years afterwards ; ard 
after it had lain by for two or three years more, it was pub- 
lifhed in 1749, when he was little more than forty-three years 
of age. His mind was for many years conftantly and intently 
engaged upon the objeét ; but after the completion of it he 
did nothing more than keep up a general and vigilant atten- 
tion to it, to enable him to make any alterations or modifi- 
cations which might occur from his own refleétions or the | 
fuggettions of his friends. It does not appear, however; that 
any thing material had occurred to him ; for at his death, in 
1757, he left behind him no additional papers or remarks 
whatever. He did not expect that his work would meet 
with any general or immediate reception in the philofophical 
world, or even that it would be much read or underttood ; 
but at the fame time he did entertain an expectation, that at 
fome diftant period his philofophical principles would be 
adopted. Prefent appearances favour his opinion. About 
two or three years ago, a fifth edition was publithed of the 
original work ; and befides them, two editions have been fold 
of Dr. Prieftley’s abridgment. 

We have been led to this account of Hartley, to aflift in 
counteraéting the effect of Mr. Stewart’s contemptuous ex- 
preflions, and (one muft fay) unfounded ftatements and infi- 
nuations refpeéting that great philofopher. We have been © 
repeatedly reminded by them of thofe excellent obfervations 
on candour in controverfy, which are to be found in Mr, 
Stewart’s Outlines, p. 240, two or three fentences of which 
we will quote, and leave to the reader’s own reflection. 
«© He who is confcious of his own inventive powers, and 
whofe great object is to add to the ftock of human know- 
ledge, will reject unwillingly any plaufible doétrine, till after 
the moft fevere examination ; and will feparate with patience 
and temper the truths it contains, from the errors that are 
blended with them. No opinion can be more groundlefs, 
than that a captious and difputatious temper is a mark of — 
acutenefs. On the contrary, a found and manly under- 
{tanding is in no inftance more itrongly difplayed, than in a 

uick perception of important truths, when inversely 
fated and blended with error ;—a perception which may n¢ 
be fufficient to fatisfy the judgment completely at the time, 
or at leaft to enable it to obviate the difficulties of others, 
but which is fufficient to prevent it from a hafty rejection o 
the whole from the obvious defeéts of fome of the parts.’? _ 

Ina fubfequent part of the account of Reid, Mr. Stewart 
quotes the paflage from Hartley, which we referred to at the 
commencement of thefe remarks. We will quote it ourfelves, 
and then fhew in what manner it has been quoted by Mr. 
Stewart. After fome highly important obfervations re- 
{peting the nature of evidence, and on the conduét of the — 
underftanding in the inveftigation of truth, Hartley con- 
tinues, p. 350, ‘ Thefe Piegi pats may feem uncouth to — 
thofe who are not conyerfant in mathematical inquiries ; but 
to me they appear ,to caft light and evidence upon» the 
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methods of purfuing knowledge in other matters, to fharpen 
the natural fagacity, and to furnifh loci for invention. /? 
ni gle alfo not impoffible that future generations fhould put 
all kinds of evidences and inquiries into mathematical forms, 
and as it were reduce Ariitotle’s ten categories, and bifhop 
Wilkins’s forty fumma genera, to the head of quantity 
alone, fo as to make mathematics, and logic, natural hiftory, 
and civil hiftory, natural philofophy, and philofophy of all 
other kinds, coincide omni ex parté.’? The parts which we 
have put in italics are of confequence. The firft fhews that 
the author did not indulge any very fanguine expeétations on 
this fubje&t, and meant that it fhould be regarded merely as, 
in his eftimation, judging from what he faw of the analogy 
between different methods of fearching after truth, a thing not 
impoffible ; and the expreflion as zt were clearly qualifies it. 
Both thefe in Mr. Stewart’s quotations are omitted. In 
the account of Dr. Reid, p. 93, after having f{poken of 
the undue love of fimplicity which has been directed to the 
procefles of the underftanding, and adduced a fpecimen 
from Hume, he proceeds, “and Dr. Hartley, with a itill 
more fanguine imagination, looked forward to an era, ¢ when 
future generations fhall put all kinds of evidences and en- 
quiries into mathematical forms; reducing Ariftotle’s ten 
categories’,’? &c. We fhould have expected that this in- 
dulgence of the imagination (if fuch it muit be termed) 
would have been pardoned by every one, who had ever expe- 
rienced the enthufiafm arifing from the belief that he had 
afcertained important principles of inveftigation, and had 
traced out the conneétion exifting among the branches of 
human knowledge : or by any one converfant with the writ- 
ings of philofophers on fubjeéts connected with the mental 
inveftigation ; for fuch fpeculations are not unfrequently to 
be met with among the moft judicious of them. One we 
have juft noticed in the writings of Condillac, much refem- 
bling Hartley. (Cours d’ Etude, de l’Art de Raifonner, 
ch. xi.) ‘¢ Si nous pouvons découvrir toutes les vérités pof- 
fibles, & nous en affurer d’une maniére évidente, nous ferions 
une fuite de propofitions identiques, égales ala fuite des 
vérités ; et par conféequent nous verrions toutes les vérités fe 
reduire a une feule.”’ 

Hartley’s conje€ture is obvioufly an infulated one; in no 
way neceffary to, or illuftrative of, his reafoning, in the 
propofition in which it ftands. If it had been left out, it 
would never have been miffed ; and we think it highly unjuft 
to reprefent it, as Mr. Stewart appears to us to have done, 
as akind of criterion of the value of his obfervations. In 
the laft work of the northern philofopher, p. 15, he quotes 
the following paflage from De Gerando. ‘“ The philofophy 
of mind has its alchemifts alfo; men whofe ftudies are 
dire&ted to the purfuits of one fingle principle, into which 
the whole feience may be refolved ; and who flatter them- 
felves with the hope of difcovering the grand fecret by which 
the pure gold of truth may be produced at pleafure.’? Mr. 
Stewart then adds, “« Among thefe alchemiits in the {cience 
of mind, the firft place is undoubtedly due to Dr. Hartley, 
who not only attempts to account for all the phenomena of 
human nature, from the fingle principle of a/fciation com- 
bined with the Ayfothetical aflumption of an invifible fluid 
or ether producing vibrations in the medullary fubitance of 
the brain and nerves ; but indulges his imagination in anti- 
cipating anera, “ when future generations fhall put all kinds 
of evidence and inquiries into mathematical forms ; reducing 
Ariftotle’s ten categories, &c.’’ as before. The reader will 
obferve the fame unaccountable inaccuracy in the quotation 
as before, which clearly gives it a different complexion from 
what it has in the Obfervations. After citing this paflage, 


Mr. Stewart adds, ‘ Tf £ had never read another Sentence of 
this author, J JSrould have required no farther evidence of the 
unfoundnefs of his underitanding.”” . On this fummary ar- 
gument we fhall make only one remark. If, after reading 
Mr. Stewart’s Elements, we were to fay, he teaches us that 
when a perfon is moft intently engroffed in fome interefting 
and profound invettigation, fo that his attention would not 
be diftraéted even by a fudden and violent noife, he is at the 
fame time confcious of all the impreflions which external ob- 
jects make upon the organs of fenfe, he is at the fame time 
willing all thofe little motions of his limbs, to which he has 
accuftomed himfelf while thus engaged, we require no fur- 
ther evidence of the unfoundnefs of his underitanding, we 
fhould do him great injuftice, and ourfelves great injury. 
Mr. Stewart proceeds; ‘It is however on fuch rafh and un- 
warranted aflertions as this, combined with the fuppofed 
comprehenfivenefs of his metaphyfical views, that the pecu- 
liar merits of Hartley feem now to be chiefly refted by the 
more enlightened of his admirers. Molt of thefe, at leaft 
whom I have happened to converfe with, have fpoken of his 
phyfiological do&trines as but of little value compared with 
the wonders which he has acccomplifhed by a fkilful ufe of 
the aflociating principle.”? The grounds of our admiration 
of Hartley we have already ftated ; and we can only fay, 
that our acquaintance with Hartleyans, leads us to conclude, 
that we are not fingular in that refpedt. 

But Mr. Stewart advances, p. 17, one ftatement which is 
regarded by fome of his followers as a total overthrow of 
the Hartleyan philofophy. The generalizations which he 
has attempted are merely verbal ; deriving whatever fpeci- 
oufnefs they may poflefs, from the unprecedented latitude 
gen to the meaning of common terms. After telling us, 
or example, that ‘all our internal feelings, excepting our 
fenfations, may be called ideas,’’ and giving to the word a/- 
ciation a correfponding vaguenefs in its import, he feems to 
have flattered himfelf that he had refolved into one fingle 
law, all the various phenomena, both intelle€tual and moral, 
of the human mind.”? On this moft extraordinary ftatement 
we mutt offer a few remarks. 

(1) There is no evidence to prove that Hartley ever 
flattered himfelf with having refolved into one fingle law 
all the various phenomena both intelle€tual and moral of 
the human mind. In his Preface, to which we refer our 
readers, he {tates his views as to what he had done. « J 
have here put together all my feparate papers on thefe 
fubjects, digefting them in fuch order as they feemed natu- 
rally to fuggeit ; and adding fuch things as were necef- 
fary to make the whole appear there complete and fyfte- 
matical. 

“think, however, that I cannot be called a fyftem- 
maker, fince I did not firft form a fyftem and then fuit the 
faéts to it, but was carried on by a train of thoughts 
from one thing to another, frequently without any exprefs 
defign, or even any previous fufpicion of the confequences 
that might arife. If the reader will be fo favourable to 
me as to expect nothing more than hints and conjectures 
in difficult and obfcure matters, and a fhort detail of the 
principal reafons and evidences of thofe that are clear, I 
hope he will not be much difappointed. However, be 
this as it will, I have, in one part or other of thefe papers, 
alleged all that I know material in fupport of my fyftem; 
and therefore am now defirous to recommend it to the 
confideration of others. I have tried to reconcile fuch in- 
confiftencies real or apparent, and to cut off fuch repeti- 
tions and redundancies, as have arifen from my writing the 
feparate parts of this work at different times and in differ- 
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ent fituations of mind. But I have ftill need of great in- 
dulgence from the reader on thefe and other accounts.”’ 
Pref. p. 14. 

We have no doubt whatever, that he has furnifhed the 
grand clue to the analyfis of all the mental pleafures and 
pains, and of the notions of the underftanding, fo as to 
prove fenfations to be the elements of the whole, (though, 
as we have before obferved, he does not appear to have 
attended explicitly enough to the modifications of them 
caufed by the intentional operation of the underftanding) ; 
but he never reprefented himielf as having himfelf accom- 
plifhed this analyfis. He does not even go fo far as Mr. 
Stewart reprefents him by an error in another of his quota- 
tions, p. 128. In another paffage he exprefles his hopes, 
that “ by purfuing and perfecting the doétrine of affocia- 
tion se may fome time or other be enabled to analyfe all 
that vaft variety of complex ideas, which pafs under the 
name of ideas of refleétion and intelleétual ideas, into their 
fimple compounding parts ; that is, into the fimple ideas of 
fenfation of which they confift.’’ Hartley ufes the pro- 
noun we; and it is clear, (both from the nature of the 
paflage, and his almoft uniform ufe of the fingular pronoun,) 
that he did not mean Aim/el/f, but inquirers following the 
fame track, It is really melancholy to obferve how much 
Mr. Stewart has laboured to excite prepofleffions againit 
the Hartleyan fyftem. ; 

(2) We are not aware that Hartley himfelf ever thought, 
that the fingle principle of aflociation, united with the 
power of fenfation, was every thing that is neceflary to 
account for all the phenomena of the underftanding. He 
certainly endeavours to fhew, that the aflociative principle 
has a wide and important influence in the operations of the 
underftanding, furnifhing it with all the materials for its 
exercife, except mere fenfations, and being, in a variety of 
cafes, concerned in thofe operations ; but he never repre- 
fents' the underflanding itfelf as nothing more than affocia- 
tion. The very firft claufe of his definition of the under- 
ftanding, that it is ‘the faculty by which we contemplate 
mere fenfations and ideas,” is fufficient (unlefs there were 
the moft decifive evidence to the contrary) to fhew that he 
did not confider them as the fame. The fact is, Hartley’s 
Obfervations, as might be cea from his own account 
of them, conftitute much lefs a fyftem than is generally 
fuppofed; and there is a great variety of important ob- 
fervations refpeéting the proceffes of the mind, which do 
not appear to have been defigned in any way to fupport the 
doétrine of aflociations, though they grow out of his. in- 
veftigations on the fubje&t. We do readily admit, however, 
that 1f Mr. Stewart derived his ideas of Hartley merely 
from the {tatements of fome of his followers, he would 
not have been without juttification, 

(3) Hartley is charged with employing the word af 
elation with-a vague import. This is the firft time, we fup- 
pole, that the charge has been publicly made; and we 
deem it altogether unfounded. We do not recolle& that 
Hartley has any where actually defined the term; but we 
take for granted that it is impoflible for any one to attend 
to his tenth and twelfth propofitions, without underftand- 
ing the import in which he uniformly ufes it without, we 
belisve, any real yariation ; and we prefume it will be found 
to be that in which we have uniformly employed it in 
this article, in reference to the principle or law of affocia- 
tion in its two operations, connections and combinations. 
(See Diy. I. IV.) That Hartley has carried the applica- 
tion of the term beyond Mr. JLocke’s ufe of it, is only 
that extenfion of a term which arifes from increafed ac- 


uaintance with the phenomena to which it is applicable. 
f Mr. Stewart can point out any initance in which Hart- 
ley has employed the term where it is inconfiftent with his 
own ufe of it in thefe two fundamental propoiitions, there 
he has fome room to cenfure. ‘TI hall not enquire at 
prefent,” fays Mr. Stewart (Elements, gto. p. 134.) - 
‘into the proper Englifh meaning of the words concep- 
tion and imagination. In a itudy fuch as this, fo far re- 
moved from the common purpofes of {peech, fome lati- 
tude may perhaps be allowed in the ufe of words; pro- 
vided ofly we define accurately thofe we employ, and ad- 
here to our own definitions.”” Hartley employs his terms 
with a well defined real meaning, in no refpet vague nor 
more comprehenfive than his phenomena required. If he have 
in any initance claffed amony the phenomena of affociatien 
any mental operation which does not belong to it, it is a 
fault in his philofophy, not in his term. Not lefs un- 
founded is Mr. Stewart’s cenfure on Hartley, for giving 
the appellation ideas to all our internal feelings, excepting 
our fenfations. Other philofophers have included in the 
term fenfations as well, or, which is much worfe, have 
termed all our internal feelings /enfations. The queltion 
{till is, has Hartley adhered to his own definitions ; and we 
think that there are exceedingly few inftances to the con- 
trary, and thefe few do in no way affe& the foundnefs of his 
invettigations. 

(4) But we are told that Ais generalizations are merely 
verbal, deriving whatever fpecioufnefs they may potlels 
from the unprecedented latitude given to the meaning of 
common terms. We have already intimated that the fun- 
damental principle of Dr. Reid’s philofophy (if it be more 
than nominal) is fo completely in oppofition to the Hart- 
leyan dotrine of affociation, that they cannot be received 
together. And the influence of that principle is to us 
clear in the fingular ftatement which we have juft quoted : 
though Hartley clearly ufes the word idea without any 
reference to the phantaflical theory. We will, for a mo- 
ment, fuppofe that he had not ufed it at all, that he had 
done as we have fometimes done in this article, ufed the 
term notions in reference to the underftanding, and feelings 
in reference to the paffions and affeétions, &c.: fo as to 
have divided what he includes under ideas, into notions and 
feelings. Now we appeal to the candid inquirer, whether, if 
he had fucceeded in fhewing how the affociative power 
operates upon the relics of fenfations, forming them into 
various groups and combinations, fo as to produce complex 
notions and feelings; and how each fenfe contributes the 
elements for this operation of the aflociative powers, and 
what elements from each fenfe enter into the more re« 
fined notions and feelings; and in tracing the great in- 
fluence which affociation has in various proceffes of the 
underftanding, and in the operations referred to the head of 
memory and imagination ; and laftly, in pointing out how 
the feelings, (the mental pleafures and pains,) are formed 
from the more or lefs complex combination of the ele. 
ments furnifhed by the fenfikle pleafures and pains ; whether, 
if he had fucceeded in deing all this, the inveftigation 
could be juitly termed a mere VERBAL siege seg des 
riving whatever /peciou/ne/s it may poflefs trom the unpre- 
cedented latitude given to the meaning of common terms? 
We maintain that he has eminently fucceeded in all this ;_ 
and that he has done more towards explaining the moft 
important phenomena of thought, of feeling, and of lan- 
guage, than any other philofopher ancient or modern, or, 
we may venture to fay, even than all put together, whofe 
inveftigations have been completely independent of his. 

rr 
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Mr. Stewart may think (and his implicit admirers may 
“think alfo) that he has demolifhed the whole fabric of the 
Hartleyan philofophy at a blow; but im our apprehenfion 
the only way to effeét it, is by thewing either that Hart- 
ley has given an erroneous view of our mental phenomena, 
or that he erred in applying a univerfally acknowledged 
principle to the explanation of them. We are fatisfied that 
his fyiteny has been fubjeéted to much longer and clofer ex- 
amination than Mr. Stewart feems to have given it, without 
any refult unfavourable to its sexera/ truth and importance ; 
and that as long as human nature continues as it is, it muit 
retain its truth and its fundamental importance. 

We are the more confirmed in the conclufion that Mr. 
Stewart has not yet given the proper Hartleyan theory a 
due examination by the following paflage, p. 129, “ His 
ultimate aim, in this part of it, is precifely the fame with 
that of the fchoolmen, when they attempted to explain, 
by the hypothelis of certain internal fenfes, how the /enfible 
Species, received from external obje&s, are fo refined and 

piritualized as to become, firlt, objects of memory and 
Imagination ; and, at lait, objects of pure intelleétion. 
Such reveries are certainly not entitled to a ferious exami- 
nation in the prefent age.”” ‘The writer of this article may 
obferve,on the fimilarity between the Hartleyan dotrine 
and that of the fchoolmen, that it had previoufly ftruck 
his own mind, and conyinced him that their opinions, though 
mixed with error, were founded on actual obfervation on 
what pafied withm them. Their error lay in thei hypo- 
thefis refpeéting the nature of fenfations. Fanciful, how- 
eyer, as this hypothefis is, it is in our apprehenfion de- 
cidedly preferable to that which fuppofes that the mind 
thinks without any object of thought. 

As to the originality of Hartley’s principles, it is to’us 
of little confequence, provided they are true; but it cannot 
be doubted by thofe who were acquainted with Hartley’s 
character, that he has told us all that led him to his prin- 
ciples. Mr. Stewart (p. xx.) refers to a paflage from 
Hume, which he regards as anticipating Hartley’s conclu- 
fions, by reprefenting “the principles of umion and co- 
hefion among our fimple ideas as a kind of attraéfion, of as 
univerfal application in the mental world as in the natural.”’ 
But the works of Hartley manifeft no acquaintance with 
the Treatife on Human Nature ; and if he had feen it, 

though he might have derived from it fome valuable exten- 
fions of the.connective exercife of the aflociative power, the 
particular expreffion which Mr. Stewart quotes could have 
afforded no aid to him refpe€ting the compolition of ideas. 
Mr, Hume, however, appears to have had-a glimpfe of the 
truth refpeéting the formation of the moft complex ideas 
trom the fimple elements of fenfations. Mr. Stewart alfo 
quotes a paflage from Smith’s Harmonics, which clearly 
epics that he had fome notions fimilar to Hartley’s hypo- 
thefis of vibrations ; and obferves that the work was printed 
in 14749, but that the preface is dated 1748. Hartley’s 
work was finifhed a confiderable time before ; and when it 
is recolle€ted that Smith and Hartley were intimately ac- 
quainted with each other, it is at leaft probable that Smith’s 
mind was direfted to the fubje€t by the inveftigations of 

Hartley, and that he indire@ily refers to them. We fhould 

' not have entered upon the fubje& of this paflage, but from 
a “wonderful coincidence,’ noticed by Mr. Stewart, 
& 130.) “ between Hartley’s theory and that of Con- 
dillac concerning the transformation of Jenfations into ideas. 

‘Condillac’s earliett work, which was publifhed in 1746, 

three years before Hartley’s Obfervations on Man, is en- 
titled Effai fur VOrigine des Connoiffances. Ouvrage ou 

Pon reduit a un feul principe toute ce qui concerne l’entendement 


Aumain. This feul principe,’ adds Mr. Stewart, “ is pre- 
cifely the effactation of ideas ;”? and he quotes an expreffion 
from the preface, which, infulated, gives fome countenance 
to the opinion. But thofe who know that in that work 
(i. 2. § 3.) he {peaks of the affociation of ideas, (/ liaifon 
des idees,) as having no other caufe than the attention we 
have=given them when prefented together, and that he 
traces, as we have elfewhere ftated, every thing to /en/ation, 
mutt feel convinced that Mr. Stewart is here alfo in an error. 
We muft mention, however, that he exprefsly difclaims all 
infinuation of the fufpicion of plagiarifm; but his mode of 
ftatement will lead others to entertain it: and we therefore 
farther obferve, that we have no reafon to fuppofe that 
Condillac’s work was foon known in England; that at any 
rate, Hartley’s work was completed two or three years be- 
fore its publication in 1749; and that the inveftigations of 
Condillac are altogether of fo different a character from 
thofe of Hartley, that we doubt whether the Englifh phi- 
lofopher could have derived any material aid from them in 
his refearches. In faying this, we by no means with to 
{peak with difrefpe€t of Condillac’s works, of which, as 
far as our acquaintance with them extends, we have been 
led to think highly, from the good fenfe and perfpicuity 
which runs through the whole. Where he theorifes, we 
often leave him; where he gives us the refult of a€tual at- 
tention to the operations of the mind, his obfervations gene- 
rally are juft and important. 

Thefe remarks have expanded far beyond our original in- 
tention, and we fhould much fooner have brought them to 
a clofe, if the ftatements which have led to them had pro- 
ceeded from a writer of lefs real eminence than Mr. Stewart. 
Though not to be placed upon a par with feveral portions 
of his Elements, his Philofophical Effays are in many re- 
fpeéts valuable, and generally interefting. We had not the 
opportunity of confulting this work, till by far the greatett 
part of this article was prepared for the prefs, or we fhould 
probably have made fome ufe of it in a way more grateful 
to our feelings than we have now done. The reader will 
find in that work fome very juft animadverfions on Horne 
Tooke’s principle, that the import of a word is to be fought 
in its origin; and on other points conne¢ted with language, 
Mr. Stewart has advanced various judicious obfervations, 
which, however, muft in general be familiar to thofe who 
have been accuftomed to apply the principles of Hartley to 
the phenomena of language. And the Hartleyan can 
fearcely fail to feel aftonifhment, when he fees Mr. Stewart 
{tating (p. 158.), in unqualified terms: <«* Many authors 
have {poken of the wonderful mechani/m of /peech ; but none 
has hitherto attended to the far more wonderful mechanifm 
which it puts into aétion behind the fcene.”” He cannot 
but wonder that Mr. Stewart fhould have forgotten the 
concife, yet moft comprehenfive and profound obfervations 
of Hartley (fee VIII. 3.) ; and the reader of Condillac 
will be compelled to fuppofe that the philofopher’s memory 
was as treacherous on this point, as when he reprefented his 
views of attention as original, though the leading obferva- 
tions he makes on the fubje& are diftinétly ftated at large, 
in the Effai fur Origine, part 1. fe&t. 1. ch. 2, &c. 5; and 
in different parts of the Art de Penfer in the Coure 
d’ Etude. 

We fhould feel great fatisfation, if circumftances per- 
mitted us to bring together the valuable obfervations on the 
nature of demonttrative reafoning, and on the proceffes of 
the mind in reafoning, which are to be found in different 
parts of Condillac’s work ; and in offering fuch remarks on 
them as might ferve to illuftrate and extend them: but it is 


not prafticable ; and we fhall merely recommend his work 
to 
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to the attentive ftudy of thofe who wifh to purfue this 
branch of mental fcience. The remainder of our article we 
fhal] employ in laying before our readers a few thoughts on 
fome other procefles of the underftanding, and a view of the 
principles of Hartley refpeéting the leading phenomena of 
the underftanding, under the head of words, and the ideas 
affociated with them, and the nature of affent. In this 
view, though we fhall generally ufe his own expreffions, we 
fhall occafionally make fuch alterations in them as will beft 
adapt them to our object ; and we therefore hope that no 
one will impute any fuppofed inaccuracy in our language to 
‘Hartley himfelf, without examining the original. 

2. Of Attention, Abftragion, and Generalization. (See 
thefe feveral articles. )—By inveftigating the phenomena of 
mind, when a conneétion is already formed between volition 
and certain mental ftates or operations, we are repeatedly 
led to confider thofe {tates or operations, however paffive the 
mind might originally have been, as totally and in their own 
nature voluntary. ‘This is remarkably the cafe with that 
{tate of mind which is called attention. That this is in 
young children entirely involuntary, is certain; and thofe 
who are endeayouring to form their minds to habits of ftudy 
and refletion, know from conftant experience that they 
have it little under their command. So far from having an 
original power of eure vivid ideas or fenfations, to de- 
yote the attention to thofe which, though moft certainly 
demanding it, do not make the fame lively impreflion upon 
the mind; it is a habit which requires ftriét and fevere 
difcipline to produce it ; it is a poffeffion honourable and 
invaluable ; but, like every other of importance, not the 
acquifition of the moment, but of a ions continued courfe 
of rigorous, and in many cafes of painful, exertion. And 
when the habit of voluntary attention is formed, that is, 
when we can produce the ftate of mind called attention by a 
determination of the will, how much may fairly be attri- 
buted to the nature of the objet, which, though perhaps 
at firft uninterefting, becomes pleafing and impreffive, and 
thus produces that ftate by the original laws of our contti- 
tution. It even appears probable, that the perfon who has 
formed fuch habits of attention to a particular f{cience, as to 
be able to give it his undivided attention, would be almoft 
as incapable of direéting it to frivolous objects, or to a 
{cience to which habitual attention, or the nature of the 
fubje&t, does not give any charms, as he was when he firft 
entered upon his purfuits. In a word, when we take into 
confideration that our attention is never undivided, except 
to thofe things which are calculated to engage it, either by 
the original agreeablenefs of their nature, or that which 
they acquire in proportion as our habits become confirmed, 
and that the affociative faculty may, and in many inftances 
does, form a conneétion between the mental ftates we call 
attention and volition, we have probably then fufficient data 
to account for the phenomena of attention, without calling 
in, with Mr. Stewart, the aid of a new faculty. See In- 
TELLECTUAL Education, IV. 

Abfradion is defined by Mr. Stewart, the faculty by 
which the mind feparates the combinations which are pre- 
fented to it. This definition, fo far as it goes, appears to 
be very correct; but if the proceffes of generalization are 
intended to be contained in it, it is by no means fufficient, 
as will immediately appear from the flighteft confideration 
of that mental procefs. Abftra€tion, in this acceptation of 
the term, is indeed effentially {uofervient to every aét of 
claffification, put by no means comprehends that aét in the 
number of its fun¢tions. Though we cannot agree with 
Mr. Stewart in all his ftatements, in his chapter on atten- 
tion, we mutt in one pofition which he advances, (if by at- 
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tention he means the full devotement of the obfervation or 
reflection to an object,) viz. that the mind “ cannot attend 
at one and the fame inftant to objeéts which we can attend 
to feparately.”’ And if this be the cafe, what is abftrac- 
tion but attention direéted to particular obje&ts, owing either 
to fomething vivid in the fenfation they excite, or to the 
frequency of their recurrence; in fa&t, fubje@ to all the 
laws of attention, perfeétly involuntary in early life, and 
afterwards becoming to a certain degree voluntary, by 
means of the acquired power of the will. 

In fpeaking of the procefs of generalization, fome ob- 
fervations will apply to the procefs of abftraGtion feparatel 
confidered. (See alfo INTELLECTUAL Education, V, VI. 
We fhall, therefore, proceed to confider the formation of 
general or abftraé& notions ; a procefs in which the mind is 
moft ufually paffive; which is capable of fatisfaétory ex- 
planation upon the principles of the aflociative power, and 
cannot (as we conceive) be explained without it. 

Senfible objeéts, and particularly thofe of fight, are un- 
doubtedly the firft which exercife the power of abftraction, 
or feparate attention ; and here the procefs is plain. The 
object makes its appropriate impreflion upon the organs of 
fenfe, and when withdrawn leaves in the mind an idea. 
Another fenfation is received from an objeé bearing ftrong 
features of fimilarity to the former ; by ae laws of affocia- 
tion, it calls up the idea before produced, and becomes af- 
fociated with it. Other fimilar objeéts are prefented, and 
the features in which they agree being the moft frequently 
called up, engage moft the attention of the mind, and thus 
becoming, in fome degree, feparate from the objets which 
originally were connected with them, conftitute the abftraé& 
idea. The readinefs with which thefe cireumftances of re- 
femblance recall the idea or conception of the individuals 
from which they were abftracted, depends upon the habits 
of the individual, and the number of objects from which 
the abftraét notion was formed. If we had feen but two or 
three fheep, it is probable that the circumftances of refem- 
blance would be fo conneéted in our minds with the indivi- 
duals, that one or more of them would be conftantly called 
up when confidering the circumftances of refemblance ; but 
if the number be much greater, that is, if the circumftances 
of refemblance have been frequently in the mind, and par- 
ticular individuals much lefs frequently, the notion of thefe 
circumitances of refemblance becomes fomewhat disjointed 
from the objeéts by which it was formed. And though it 
is probably impoffible to have a general notion of any clafs 
of objects merely fenfible, without the idea of an individual 
being prefent in the mind; yet from the caufes we have 
mentioned, the gencral features of refemblance not bein 
particularly connected with any individual, thofe features 
only are ftrong and vivid, and call the attention of the mind, 
while all the other circumftances of diffimilarity have little 
effet upon it, and do not attraé its attention. ‘ 

The procedure of the mind appears to be exaétly the fame, 
though lefs obvious, and ufually more difficult of analyfis, 
when the general idea is more remote from fenfation, when 
in faé&t the notions of the quality, or qualities even in the 
individual, may be very complex, and thie in proportion as 
it is more intelleétual and reiined. In the former clafs of 
general notions, and even in fome inftances of the prefent, 
where the quality is definite and obvious, it is probable that 
language would not be requifite. For the abftraGtion, fo far 
as it is involuntary, is folely the effe&t of the frequent re- 
currence of fome particular qualities with which ey are 
occafionally combined. But thofe abftra&t ideas, in which 
the circumftances of refemblance between the com ofing 
ideas are not very obvious or very diftinét, either would not 
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Have been formed at all by the bulk of mankind, or at leaft 
would have been very confufed. We can go very far with 
thofe who contend that general ideas would not exift in the 
mind without the medium of language ; but that they could 
not from any deficiency of mental capacity to form them, 
does by no means appear certain. The fame faculties which 
now produce them, might have produced them without the 
powers of communication; and there appears no reafon why 
the deaf and dumb child may not form a general idea of 
men, or horfes, or fire, or any objeét of a fimilar kind, 
as well as if capable of annexing terms to the objects of 
perception. 

It can be no objection to this account of the procedure 
of the mind in generalization, that we are able to form 
claflifications of obje€&ts from circumftances which are not 
calculated to {trike the mind of the common obferver. 
When left to itfelf, before habits of refleGtion are formed, 
the mind will be neceffarily attra€ted by the moft prominent 
Sfenfitle features of refemblance, and the objeéts would be- 
come affociated by that bond of union; and in very many 
cafes this would differ in different individuals; but it is in- 
dubitable that we may acquire fuch a command over our 
aflociations, that we may be able to combine objeéts in our 
minds which have no cuftomary tendency to fuch combina- 
tion, by a more faétitious conneétion ; and that by the 
requifite culture of the mind, certain conneéting principles 
are either difcovered or confirmed, which could not have 
been of any force in a more early period of mental progrefs. 
In the firft of thefe cafes the affociation is voluntary, and 
if there were not fome apparent benefit refulting from it, or 
fome circumi{tances calculated to produce it in the mind, it 
would foon give place to a more natural union. So far, 
however, as any general idea is formed, its production is ac- 
complifhed agreeably to the principles we have ftated. In 
the fecond the operation of the mind is moft ufually in- 
voluntary ; when voluntary, the obfervations on the firft 
ceafe to apply. 

It is obvious that the fewer and more diftinét the circum- 
ftances which are comprehended in the general notion of a 
clais of objeéts, the more clear and definite will be the 
general notion itfelf. And it appears worthy of notice, and 
tends to confirm the account given of the formation of our 
general ideas, at leaft thofe of vifible objects, that the 
greater the variety fubfifting among the individuals or fub- 
ordinate fpecies comprehended under the general idea, (or, 
more properly, which poffefs that quality, or combination 
of qualities, which compofe the general idea,) the lefs atten- 
tion, other things being equal, do we pay to the peculi- 
arities of the individual. ‘Thus the general notion of a tri- 
angle is merely that of a figure having three fides, formed 
from the relics of impreffions derived from every triangle we 
have feen; and the varieties of triangles are innumerable : 
and agreeably to the opinion already mentioned, though we 
certainly cannot form a conception Of a triangle which fhall 
be reprefentative of all others without poffefling the peculi- 
arities which conftitute it an individual, yet the circum- 
stances of its having three fides is fo definite, and our atten- 
tion is fo thoroughly confined to it, that the peculiarities of 
the triangle are not unfrequently totally out of confidera- 
tion; and if, owing to fome particular affociations, the tri- 
angle on fuch occafions were not ufually the fame, we fhould 
afterwards be unable to fay what kind of a triangle had been 
in the view of our minds. 

To ftate the fa@ refpecting conception (which fee) more 
generally ; if we attempt to form a conception of any object, 
it mutt, from the very nature of a conception, be individual, 
——reprefentative, perhaps, of a numerous clafs, but {till pof- 
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feffing thofe peculiar features which conftitute individuality. 
It may not be improper to fuggeft that the want of atten- 
tion to the difference between a notion and conception may 
have, in fome meafure, mifled thofe philofophers who have 
dented the exiftence of general notions. “ The bufinefs of 
conception,’’ fays Mr. Stewart, ‘is to prefent us with an 
exact tranfcript of what we have felt or perceived ;’? and 
admitting the truth of this, a conception is that tranfcript 
fo prefented. We fhall not enter into the enquiry, whether 
conception be a diftin¢t faculty of the mind; we may, how- 
ever, {tate that it appears to us to be nothing different from 
memory, except as being a branch of that general faculty ; 
and that a conception differs from an idea, only as f{pecies 
does from genus; that in fa& without the aid of the aflocia- 
tive faculty, and with retention alone, every idea would be 
merely a conception. For the recollection of an individual 
JSenfation, or group of Jenfations, whether feldom or fre uently 
received, 18 a conception; but when a number of fenatiors 
poffefling common features, but in others differing, are re- 
ceived into the mind, the ideas they form there by the laws 
ot affociation, coalefce with one another ; thus conftitutin 
thofe complex ideas or notions, which never from their na- 
ture can be conceptions, but which yet may be diftiné, 
and when words are ufed to denote them, the fubje&s of 
reafoning. 

Almoitt an infinite variety of the fenfations we receive, 
are prefented to our view fo conftantly conneéted with 
others, that however much it may be in the power of the 
mind to attend to them in a feparate ftate, it is impoflible to 
form a conception of them feparately : but, on the other 
hand, there is a confiderable number of qualities remote 
from mere fenfation, belonging to an extenfive range of in- 
dividual objeéts, which may be confidered by the mind fepa- 
rate from thofe objects, and have internal feelings or com- 
plex ideas attached to the terms which denote them. Now 
we apprehend it is the grand difference between our general 
notions, when concerned about things merely fenfible, and 
thofe which we might call more purely intelle€tual, that in 
the former cafe, the conceptions being ufually clear, and 
frequently very vivid, are very eafily brought up by the affo- 
ciative power; and the circumftances of diftinétion being 
few, and merely fenfible, are, from their very nature, calcu- 
lated to produce a conception ; and fo little do we poflefs 
any real abftractive power, that it isin moft cafes impoffible 
to do this without introducing the conception of the whole 
object : on the other hand, the circumitances of diftinG@ior 
in the cafe of intelleéual notions are lefs definite ; they are fre- 
quently extremely numerous, and are feldom capable of eX+ 
citing conceptions, and confequently they do not readily 
call up any particular individual object to which the ge- 
neral term is applicable. We acknowledge that very much, 
in thefe latter refpeéts, depends upon the peculiar circum- 
ftances of the cafe, or upon the habits of the individual. It 
a perfon had been remarkably ftruck with an aé& of juitice, 
or of difinterefted benevolence, for inftance, it is probable 
that, while the vividnefs of the impreffion lafted, he would 
never be able to think of thofe qualities without the particu, 
lar faét being recalled into the mind ; and if he poileffed « 
lively imagination, or had been prefent at the performance 
of it, he would form an immediate conception of the whole 
fcene : or if a perfon were not much in habits of {pecula- 
tion, he would univerfally think of fome example of the 
ation poffeffling thofe qualities. But thefe circumftances, 
though they tend to illuftrate the operation of the aflociative 
power, do not in awy way militate againit the general truth 
of the above remarks. 

The remarks we have made on the fubjeét of abftraétionm 
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or generalization, have been, in a confiderable degree, fe- 
parate from any medium of communication ; or at leaft fup- 
pofing it not already formed. If every perfon were left to 
form his own clafiifications, language, in very many in- 
{tances, would be of little utility ; becaufe the fame features 
of refemblance would not operate in the fame way upon dif- 
ferent individuals. But the procefs of the mind, when Jan- 
guage is formed, is fomewhat different ; becaufe in this cafe 
it is reftrained, and has not the fame unbounded liberty of 
forming its affociations. The mind of the child is not left 
to claflify objects ; but thefe objects are prefented to it already 
claffed, owing to the fame word being ufed to expreis 
them, and it is very interefting to obferve the efforts of the 
young mind in finding out fome features of refemblance be- 
tween the objeéts which had previoufly been preiented to it 
with the fame name. The two following faéts will explain 
our meaning ; and perhaps coztribute to illuitrate the fub- 
jet. A boy of about two years and ahalf old, who was re- 
markably fond of looking at watches, was fhewn a hunting 
watch, and told what it was. He repeatedly looked at 
both fides with great attention, and appeared very greatly 
perplexed. Some features of refemblance to other watches 
which he had feen mutt have ftruck him ; but he could not 
find the face, which appeared hitherto to have been his chief 
criterion. At laft he put it to his ear; and perceiving that 
the found was the fame as in other watches, he was 
fatisfied. If he had then left it, the ticking would probably 
have been the only feature of refemblance which would have 
fatisfied him, at leaft till he had feen a watch when down ; 
but the face was fhewn him, and he would doubtlefs have 
that feature of refemblance fixed {till more ftrongly in his 
mind than it was before. This fact was noticed feveral years 
ago: the following we have jut obferved, and we ftate it 
without comment. A child between fix and feven years of 
age had been told, while looking over the plates in Chandler’s 
Hittory of Perfecutions, that a pace means, “ putting 
perfons to death, or doing any other harm to them, becaufe 
they do not believe the fame as we do.” Some days after, 
while again looking at the plates, (which have in many in- 
ftances, we doubt not, -furnifhed the rudiments of the ab- 
horrence of perfecution and Jove of religious liberty, feldom, 
however, without adding atinge of Proteftant bigotry,) fhe 
afked what perfecution meant. Her father, who had been 
prefent at the former explanation, exprefled fome furprife at 
her inattention or forgetfulnefs: fhe made no reply, but 
fome minutes after, fhe faid, “ Papa, on the beach at 
it is faid, Whoever throws any rubbifh on the beach, fhall be 
profecuted as the law direéts.””? it did not require a father’s 
obfervation to fee that the defect of memory and attention 
was merely imaginary, and that the little girl’s mind had been 
puzzled by a verbal fimilarity, where fhe perceived no fimi- 
larity in the mode of application. It was more difficult to 
explain profecution ; but it was attempted, and the circum- 
{tance gave an opportunity of imprefling the importance of 
attending to words, and obferving the difference between 
them when fpoken or written, or, in more familiar language, 
learning to /pell well. 

Wehad propofed to enter at fome length, in this divifion, 
into the confideration of Mr. Stewart’s theory refpecting 
the operation of the mind in thofe aétions, external or 
internal, which were once wholly or in part voluntary. 
But we are too much limited as to time and reom to allow 
it ; andit isa theory which mutt fall to the ground when the 
nature of the mind is duly confidered, and which confeffedly 
derives no evidence from memory, and as far as we can fee, 
can derive no known juftification from con/ciou/nefs. We beg 
our readers’ attention to what we have fzid on the fubject in 


our firft divifion, and in other parts of this article, and fhail 
here only fubjoin a few additional fa€ts and obfervations. 

The following ftatements we take as we find them in the 
Morning Chronicle of Dec. 27, 1813. ‘ Shakfpeare fays 
of lady Macbeth, when walking in her fleep, her eyes are 
open, but her fenfe is fhut. This, it appears, is not always 
the cafe. Sometimes the eyes continue, even in fleep, to 
prefent objects to the mind which engage its attention ; as in 
the cafe of Johannes Oporinus, a printer, who being em- 
ployed one night in correéting the copy of a Greek book, 
fell afleep as he read, and yet ceafed not to read till he had 
finifhed not lefs than a whole page, of which, when he awoke, 
he retained no recolleGtion. Theory of Dreams, p. 62.” 
We do not {peculate upon the fa&t, becaufe the particular 
points in queition are not detailed with fufficient precifion ; 
but they feem to us in no way at variance with the ftatement 
of our great mentzl dramatilt, if, as we take for granted, he 
meant that the lady’s mind was uncon/cious of the impreflions 
made upon her fenfes, though thefe might {till direét her bo- 
dily motions. The writer of this article has a perfeétly dif- 
tinG recollection of a fact which happened refpeéting himfelf 
when a boy. He was reading one evening to fome friends, 
in a work which did not call for much attention, the words, 
modes of expreflion, &c. being fufficiently familiar. He re- 
members that his mind gradually wandered from the book, 
and by degrees he not only loft all thought of what was goin 
on, but fairly fell afleep ; his eyes were open, but his fenfe 
was fhut. He afterwards found, that he had for fome time 
been reading indiftinétly, but intelligibly, till at lait fleep fo 
far overcame the mufcular action requifite for the ereét pof- 
ture, that he nodded and awoke. The fa& amufed him, and 
was fixed in his memory long before he began to reafon about 
the proceffes of the mind in fuch cafes. He withes to lead 
the attention of the reader to another faG@. He has more than 
once obferved, after glancing over a page in fome book, forthe 
purpofe of reference, &c., that trains of thought and feel- 
ing have been begun in his mind, for which he could not ae- 
count, till on more minutely examining the page, he has 
difcovered fome _fizgle word, which he could have no doubt 
from the circumitances of the cafe had, by its impreflion on 
the external organ, excited the train he was confcious of, 
though it had not itfelf excited the notice of the mind. It 
mutt, however, be added, that he has alfo been able at other 
times, to trace an indiftinét recolleétion of having a€tually 
perceived the word in queftion, 

On referring to Dr. Reid’s truly excellent Effay on the 
Will, which contains a great variety of important obferva- 
tions, with the value of which we were not before ac- 
quainted ; or we fhould have referred to them in a more ap- 
propriate fituation, we find that we agree with him on this 
queltion more than Mr. Stewart does. ‘A man (he fays,” 
ch. 3.) fees not what is before his eyes, when his mind is occu- 
pied about another olje@. In the tumult of a battle, a man 
may be fhot through the body, without knowing any thin 
of the matter, till he difcover it by the lofs of Blood or “3 
{trength.’? In the following paflage (ch. 1.) we fee the 
rudiments of what we would term the doérine of motives. 
“ If the mind were always in a ftate of perfect indifference, 
without any incitement, motive, or reafon, to aét, or not 
to aét, to act one way rather than another, our a€tiye power, 
having no end to purfue, no rule to direét its exertions, 
would be given in vain. We fhould either be altogether 
inactive, and never will to do any thing, or our volitions 
would be perfe€tly unmeaning and futile, being neither wife 
nor foolifh, virtuous nor vicious.”’ The former we think 
would have been the cafe. We muft add one more extraé, 
from a former part of the chapter, which we think over- 
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turns the foundation of his theory relpe&ting the intelle&. 
*¢ Every aét of the will muft have an ebject. He that 
wills, muit will fomething ; and that which he wills is called 
the object of his volition. As a man cannot think without 
thinking of fomething, nor remember without remembering 
fomething, fo neither can he will without willing fomething. 
Every act of will, therefore, muf have an objet; and the 
perfon who wills, mu/? have a conception, more or lefs diftina, 
of what he wills.’”? In writing this eflay, Dr. Reid feems 
to have left himfelf to the guidance of his own found judg- 
ment, and accurate obfervation and refleCtion, qualities 
which his works often difplay. In his theory about per- 
ception, &c. he was mifled by a miftaken idea, that it was 
the only means of oppofing opinions which his good fenfe 
and moral and religious principles, convinced him were un- 
founded in truth and human nature, and which he perceived 
leading to dangerous confequences. ‘The difcovery (he 
himfelf fays) was the birth of time, not of genius; and 
Berkeley and Hume did more to bring it to light, than the 
man who hit upon it.”? Life, p. xci. 8vo. 

We have only farther to obferve, that Condillac (Effa 
fur l’ Origine des Connoiflances humaines, fect. ii. ch. i. § 6— 
g-) in defending the opinion, that we have always a con- 
{cioufnefs of external impreffions, though often fo flight 
that it does not affect the memory, brings forward two 
hypothefes only befides his own, to account for the pheno- 
mena on which it is founded. The firft is, that when the 
mind is engroffed with fome interefting object of perception, 
the brain is in fuch a ftate of general excitement, that this 
is not affe€ted by the external impreffions from other objects. 
The fecond is, that though every impreffion on the external 
organs of fenfation is communicated to the brain, or 
common fenforium, and con/équently produces a perception in 
the mind, yet cafes may occur in which the mind does not 
notice them. The fuppofition is obvioufly abfurd ; and the 
philofopher adds, ‘I here declare in favour of Locke, for 
I can form no idea of fuch a perception; I fhould be as 
well pleafed for any one to fay, I perceive without per- 
ceiving.” Of courfe the inftant the mind becomes con/cious 
of the change in the fenforium, produced by any external 
impreffion, the confcioufnefs of it makes it a perception, 
or, more accurately, a fenfation. But it is clear, that 
Condillac begs the queftion, by ufing the term perception, 
which neceflarily implies confciou/ne/s. (See PERCEPTION. ) 
The opinion advanced in this article is altogether a diftint 
cafe, viz. that fenforial changes are not neceflarily attended 
with confcioufnefs ; and this is we think the only other fup- 
pofition, and is fully borne out by evidence. It may be 
eafily made to appear ridiculous by half-ftating it, or by 
over-ftating it; and we doubt not Tucker would do it, as 
he has done with Hartley’s dotrine of fecondarily auto- 
Matic motions, in an amufing paflage, which we cannot 
find to refer to, reprefenting a long train of affociated mo- 
tions, originating in fenfible yibrations, and gomg on with- 
out will or underftanding, If Hartley had feen it, he 
would probably have merely faid, that his theory was un- 
affected by it. Such at leaft is the fact. 

3. On Words, and the Ideas affociated with them.—W ords 
may be confidered in four points of view ; fj, as impref- 
fions upon the ear ; /econdly, as the actions of the organs of 
{peech ; thirdly, as impreflions made upon the eye by cha- 
racters ; fourthly, as the actions of the hand in writing. 
We learn the ufe of them in this order ; for children get an 
imperfeé& knowledge of the meaning of the words of others; 
then learn to {peak themfelves ; then to read; and laftly, to 
write. Now it is evident, that in the firft of thefe ways, 
many fenfible impreffions, and external feelings, are affo- 
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ciated with particular words and phrafes, fo as to give thefe 
the power of raifing the corref{ponding ideas ; and that the 
three following ways increafe and improve this power, with 
fome additions to the ideas and variations of them. The 
fecond is the reverfe of the firft, and the fourth of the 
third. The firft afcertains the ideas belonging to words and 
phrafes in a grofs manner, according to their ufage in com- 
mon life. he fecond fixes this, and makes it ready and 
accurate. The third has the fame effeét as the fecond, and 
alfo extends the fignifications of words and phrafes, by new 
aflociations, and, in particular, by affociations with other 
words, as in definitions, defcriptions, &c. The advance- 
ment of the arts and fciences is chiefly carried on by new 
fignifications given to words in this third way. The fourth, 
by converting the reader into a writer, helps him to be ex- 
pert in diftinguifhing, quick in recolleGting, and faithful in 
retaining, thefe new fignifications of words. The aétion of 
the hand is not, indeed, an effential in this fourth method, 
compofition by perfons born blind having nearly the fame 
effect ; it is, however, a common attendant on compofition, 
and has a confiderable ufe deducible from affociation, at the 
fame time making the analogy between the four methods 
more conipicuous and complete. 

Hence it-appears, that words and phrafes muft excite 
ideas in us by affociation ; and it further appears, that they 
can do it by no other means, fince all the ideas which any 
word excites, are deducible from fome of the fources above- 
mentioned, moit ufually from the firft or third; and be- 
caufe words of unknown languages, terms of art not yet 
explained, barbarous words, &c. have either no ideas con- 
nected with them, or only fuch as fome fancied refemblance, 
or prior afiociation, fuggefts. It deferves to be remarked 
here, that articulate founds are, by their variety, number, 
and ready ufe, peculiarly fitted to fignify and fuggeft, by 
affociation, both our fimple ideas, and our complexions 
formed from them. 

We now proceed to defcribe the manner in which ideas 
are aflociated with words, beginning with childhood. 

Firft, then, the affociation of the names of vifible objeds, 
with the impreffions which thefe objeéts make upon the eye, 
feems to take place more early than any other, and to be 
effected in the following manner. The name of the vifible 
object, the mother for inftance, is pronounced and repeated 
by the attendants to the child, more frequently when his 
eye is fixed upon his mother, than when upon any other 
objects, and much more fo than when upon any particular 
one. The word mamma is alfo founded in an emphatical 
manner, where the child’s eye is directed to his mother with 
earneftnefs and defire. 

The affociation, therefore, of the found mamma, with the 
vifible impreffion of the mother on the retina, will be far 
ftronger than that with any other vifible impreffion, and thus 
overpower all the other accidental affociations ; and thefe 
will alfo themfelves contribute to the fame end, by oppofing 
one another, And when the child has acquired fo much 
voluntary power over his motions, as to direct his head and 
eyes towards his mother, upon hearing her name, this pro- 
cefs will go on with accelerated velocity ; and thus, at.la{t, 
the word will excite the vifible idea readily and certainly. 
The fame affociation of the vifible impreffion of the mother 
with the found mamma, will by degrees overpower all the 
accidental aflociations of this yifible impreffion with other 
words ; and, at laft, be fo clofely confirmed, that the vifible 
impreffion will excite the audible idea of the word, This, 
however, is not to our prefent purpofe; but it is a procefs 
which takes place at the fame time with the other, and con- 
tributes to illuftrate and confirm it. Both together furnith 
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2 complete inftance of one of the claffes of conne¢tions. 
See Div. IV. 1. 

Secondly : this affociation of words with vifible appear- 
ances, being made under many particular circumitances, muft 
affe&t the vifible ideas with a like particularity. Thus 
the mother’s drefs, and the fituation of the fire in the 
child’s nurfery, make part of the child’s ideas of his mo- 
ther and fire. But then as his mother often changes her 
drefs, and the child often fees a fire ina different place, and 
furrounded by different vifible objects, thefe oppofite aifo- 
ciations muft be lefs ftrong than the part which is common 
to all; and confequently we may fuppofe, that while his idea 
of that part which is common, and which we may call effen- 
tial, continues the fame, that of the particularities, circum- 
ftances, and adjuncts, varies. 

Thirdly : when the vifible obje&s imprefs other vivid fen- 
{ations befides thofe of fight, fuch as pleafant or unpleafant 
taftes or {mells, warmth, or coldnefs, &c. with fufficient fre- 
quency, thefe muft leave relics or ideas, which will be aflo- 
ciated with the vifible ideas of the objects, and with the 
names of the objects, fo as to depend upon them. Thus 
an idea, or nafcent perception, of the tafte of the mother’s 
milk, will rife up in the mind of the child, on hearing her 
name; and hence the whole idea belonging to the word 
mamma now begins to be complex, confifting of two fets of 
ideas derived from different fenfes: and thefe ideas will be 
aflociated together, not only becaufe the fame word raifes 
both, butalfo becaufe the original fenfations were often re- 
ceived together. The ftronger idea will therefore affift the 
weaker. In common cafes, vilible ideas are the ftrongelft ; 
or at leaft occur the moft readily ; but in this cafe it appears 
to be otherwife. It would be eafy to proceed to various 
other, and more complex cafes, in which the component 
ideas are united, and all made to depend on the refpective 
names of vifible objects ; but what has been faid is fufficient 
to fhew what ideas the names of vifible objets, proper and 
appellative, raife m us. 

Fourthly : we mult, however, obferve, refpecting appelia- 
tives, that fometimes the idea, aflociated with the term, is the 
common compound refult of all the fenfible impreffions received 
from the feveral objets comprifed under the general appellation ; 
but fometimes it is, ina great meafure at leatt, the particular 
idea of fome ont thefe ; viz. when the impreffions arifing 
from fome one of the clafs are more frequent and vivid than 
thofe of the reft. : 

Fifthly: the names denoting fenfible qualities, whether fub- 
ftantive or adjective, fuch as whitene/s, white, &c. get their 
ideas in a manner which will be eafily underftood from what 
has been already ftated. That vilible impreffion which is 
common to all objeéts which have been frequently feen, 
having the name white applied to them, becomes the leading 
feature of the ideas belonging to them; and the word ex- 
cites that moft vividly and univerfally, while it excites only 
faintly, or at léaft with great variation, the ideas of the 
peculiarities, circumftances, and adjuncts; and fo of the 
other fenfible qualities. 

Sixthly : the names of wifible adions, as walking, {triking, 
&e. Paile the proper vifible ideas by a like procefs. Other 
ideas may likewife adhere in certain cafes; as in thofe of 
tafting, feeling, fpeaking, &c. Senfible impreflions, in 
which no vifible a€tion is concerned, may alfo have ideas de- 
pendent upon words; fome vifible ideas, however, generally 
intermix themfelves here. Thefe actions and perceptions are 
generally denoted by verbs, though fometimes by /ub/lan- 
tives. 

Seventhly : as children may learn to read words, not only 
in an elementary way, viz. by learning the lettere and fyl- 


lables of which they are compofed, but alfo in a fummary 
one, viz. by aflociating the found of entire words with 
their vifible reprefentations ; and muift, in fome cafes, be 
taught in this latter method, that is, whenever the found of 
the word differs from that:of its elements, fo doth children 
and adults often learn the ideas belonging to whole fentences, in a 
Summary way, and not by adding together the ideas of the fe- 
veral words in the fentence. And wherever words occur, 
which, feparately taken, have no diftinét proper ideas, their 
ufe can be learned in no other way than this ; and this will be 
the cafe where the words are extremely general, applying to 
a vaft variety of vifible objeéts, and to circumitances and 
relations which are not obvious to the uncultivated mind. 
Now, pronouns, and particles, and many other words, are 
of this fort. Thus, / walb, is afflociated at different times 
with the fame vifible impreflions as mamma walks, brother 
walks, &c. and therefore, for a long time, can fuggett no- 
thing permanently but the a€tion of walking. Hoveeed 
the pronoun J, in this, and innumerable other fhort fen- 
tences, being always aflociated with the perfon fpeaking, as 
thofe with the perfons fpoken to, and fe with the perfon 
fpoken of, the frequent recurrency of this teaches the child 
the ufe of the pronouns ; that is, teaches him what difference 
he is to expect in his fenfible impreflions, according as this 
or that pronoun is ufed; the vaft number of inftances making 
up for the very {mall quantity of information which each, 
fingly taken, conveys. Of the aétual procedures of language 
re{peéting the pronouns, fee LanGuaGe, col. 8, in which 
we perceive the printer has unfortunately reprefented a Go- 
thic verb in Greek characters. In like manner different 
particles, that is, adverbs, conjun¢tions, and prepofitions, 
being ufed in fentences where the fubftantives, adjectives, and 
verbs are the fame; and the fame particles, when thefe are 
different, in an endlefs recurrency, teach children the ufe of 
the particles in a grofs general way. For it may be ob- 
ferved that children are much at a lofs for the true ufe of the 
pronouns and particles for fome years; and that they eften 
repeat the proper name of the perfon, inftead of the pro- 
noun; which confirms the foregoing reafoning. 

Lighthly : the attempts which children make to exprefs 
their own wants, perceptions, pains, &c. in words, and the 
corrections and fuggeftions of the attendants, are of the 
greateft ufe in all the fteps that we have hitherto confidered, 
and efpecially in the laft, refpeéting the particles and pro- 
nouns. 

Ninthly : learning to read helps children much in the fame 
refpects ; efpecially as it teaches them to feparate fentences 
into the feveral words which compofe them; which thofe 
who cannot read are fcarcely able to do, even when they 
arrive at adult age. 

Thus we may fee how children and others are enabled to 
underftand a continued difcourfe, relating to /en/ible impref- 
fions only, and how the words, in palling over the ear, mult 
raife up trains of vifible and other ideas, by the power of 
affociation. Our next inquiry mutt be concerning the words 
which denote either intellecual things, or colle@ions of other 
words. 

Tenthly : the words which relate to the feveral pa/fons, 
love, hatred, fear, anger, &c. being applied to the child 
when he is under the influence of thefe paflions, get the 
power of bee up the ideas of thofe paflions, and alfo the 
ufual affociated circumftances. The application of the 
fame words to others, helps alfo to annex the ideas of the 
affociated circumftances to them, and even of the paffions. 
themfelves, both frora the infeétioufnefs of our natures, and 
from the power of affociated circumitances to raife the 
paffions. It is, however, to be obferved, that the words 
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denoting the paffions, do not, for the moft part, raife up 
in us any degree of the paflions themfelves, but only the 
ideas of aflociated circumitances. We are fuppofed fuffi- 
ciently to under{tand the continued difcourfes into which 
thefe words enter, when we form true notions of the actions, 
particularly the vilible ones, attending the feelings denoted. 

Eleventhly : the names of intelle@ual and moral qualities 
and operations, {tand for a defcription of thefe qualities and 
operations ; and therefore, if dwelt upon, excite fuch ideas 
as thefe defcriptions in all their particular cireumitances do. 
But the common fentences into which thefe words enter, pafs 
over the mind too quick, for the mott part, to allow of fuch 


delay. They are acknowledged as familiar and corre&t, and 
fuggeft certain aflociated vifible ideas, and nafcent internal 


feelings, taken from the defcription of thefe names, or from 
the words which are ufually joined with them in difcourfes 
and writings. 

Twelfthly : there are many terms of art in all the branches 
of learning, which are defined by other words, and which, 
therefore, are only compendious fubititutes for them. The 
fame holds in common life, in numberlefs initances. Such 
words fometimes fuggeft the words of their definitions, 
fometimes the ideas of thefe words, fometimes a particular 
{pecies comprehended under the general term, &c. But 
whatever they fuggeit, it may be eatily feen that they derive 
she power of doing it from affociation. . 

Lafily: there are words ufed in abjtrad /ciences which can 
fcarcely be defined or defcribed by other words, fuch as 
identity, exiftence, xc. The ufe of thefe mutt therefore 
be learned, as that of the particles is. Indeed children learn 
their firft imperfet notions of all the words confidered in 
this and the laft three paragraphs, chiefly in this way; and 
come to more precife and explicit ones only by means of 
books, as they advance to adult age, or by endeavouring to 
ufe them properly in their own deliberate compofitions. 

After the foregoing obfervations, which Mr. Stewart 
would hardly term reveries, Hartley adds the following re- 
mark, which may leave on the reader’s mind a favourable 
impreffion of his humility and caution; and we quote 
it verbatim. 

“ This is by no means a full or fatisfatory account of 
the ideas which adhere to words by affociation. For the 
author perceives himfelf to be ftill a mere novice in thefe- 

eculations ; and it is difficult to explain words to the bot- 
tom by words; perhaps impoflible. The reader will re- 
ceive fome addition of light and evidence in the courfe of 
this fetion ; alfo in the next, in which I fhall treat of pro- 
politions and affent. For our affent to propofitions, and 
the influence which they have over our affections and aétions, 
make part of the ideas that adhere to words by affociation ; 
which part, however, could not properly be confidered in 
this fection.”? The term idea feems to be ufed here with too 
much latitude ; and it is to fuch cafes that Mr. Stewart, for- 
getful of his own excellent maxims on candour, feems 
principally to have attended. We do not wifh to apply the 
term in any inftance to /fates or operations of the mind. 
Feelings, or complex ideas, produced by thofe ftates or ope- 
rations either in the way of recolle¢tion, or of aétual aiflo- 
ciation at the time of pafiing, may, in the Hartleyan no- 
menclature, be termed ideas; and it is probably to thefe 
that Hartley really refers. But to proceed. 

From the foregoing train of reafoning, the following in- 
ferences may be drawn. 

(1) Including under the head of definitions, defcription, 
or any way of explaining a word by other words, except- 
ing that by a mere fynonimous term; and for the fake of 
brevity, excluding for the prefent from the head of ideas, 


the vilible idea of the character of a word, and the audible 
one of its found, and alfo all ideas which are either extremely 
faint, or extremely variable; words may be diftinguithed 
into the four following clafles: 1, fuch as have ideas 
only; 2, fuch as have both ideas and definitions ; 3; fuch 
as have definitions only ; 4, fuch as have neither ideas nor 
definitions. 

It is difficult to fix precife limits to thefe four clafles, fo 
as to determine accurately where each ends, and the next 
begins ; and if we coniider thefe things in the moft general 
way, there is perhaps no word which has not both an 
idea and a definition; that is, which is not oceafionally 
attended with fome one or more internal feelings, and which 
may not be explained, in fome imperfeét manner at leatt, 
by other words. However, the following are fome inftances 
of words which have the faireft right to be placed in their 
refpective clafles. 

The names of fimple fenfible objects are of the firf clafs. 
Thus, white, /eveet, &c. excite ideas, but cannot be de- 
fined. Words of this clafs ftand only for the ftable parts 
of the refpective 4deas, not for the feveral variable particu- 
larities, circumftances, and adjunéts, which here intermix 
themfelves. 

The names of natural bodies, animal, vegetable, or mi- 
neral, are of the fecond clafs; for they excite aggregates 
of fenfible ideas, and at the fame time may be defined 
by an enumeration of their properties and chara¢teriftics. 
Thus, hkewife, geometrical figures have both ideas and de- 
finitions. The definitions, in both cafes, are fo contrived, 
as to leave out all the variable particularities of the ideas, 
and alfo to be more full and precife, than the ideas generally 
are in the parts, which are of a permanent nature. 

Algebraic quantities, fuch as roots, powers, furds, &c. 
belong to the ¢hird clafs; and have detinitions only. The 
fame may be faid of fcientifical terms of art, and of moft 
abftraét general terms, moral, metaphyfical, and vulgar. 
However, mental feelings are apt to attend fome of thefe 
even in pafling flightly over the ear, and thefe feelings may 
be confidered as ideas belonging to the refpective terms, 
Thus the very words gratitude, mercy, cruelty, treachery, &c. 
even feparately taken, affect the mind ; and yet, fince all rea- 
foning upon them is to be founded on their definitions, it 
feems beft to refer them to this third clafs. With the opi- 
nions given in this paragraph we cannot fully agree, as the 
reader will perceive from_our remarks on generalization, 
VIII. 2. 

Lattly, the particles the, of, to, for, but, &c. haye nei- 
ther definition nor ideas, as thofe terms have juft been 
limited, 

(2) It will eafily appear, from the obfervations here 
made upon words, and the aflociations which adhere to 
them, that the languages of different ages and nations muft 
bear a great general refemblance to each other, and yet 
have confiderable particular differences; whence any one 
may be tranflated into any other, fo as to convey the fame 
ideas in general, and yet not with perfeét precifion and ex- 
aétnefs. They muft refemble one another, becaufe the phe- 
nomena of nature, which they are all intended to exprefs, 
and the ufes and exigencies of human lifeto which they minifter, 
have a general refemblance. But then, as the bodily make 
and genius of each people, the air, foil, and climate, com- 
merce, arts, feiences, religion, &c. make confiderable dif- 
ferences in different ages and nations, it is natural to expect, 
that the languages fhould have proportionable differences in 
refpe& of each other. 

In learning a new language, the words of it are at firft 
fubftituted for thofe of our native language ; that ie, they 
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are affociated, by means of thefe, with the proper objecis 
and ideas. When this affociation is fufficiently ftrong, the 
middle bond is dropped, and the words of the new language 
become fubititutes for, and fuggeft directly and immediately 
objeéts and ideas; alfo clufters of other words in the fame 


language. 

falesraing a new language, it is much eafier to tranflate 
from it into the native one, than back again; juft as young 
children are much better able to underitand the expreflions 
of others, than to exprefs their own conceptions. And 
the reafon is the fame in both cafes. Young children learn 
at firft to go from the words of others, and thofe, who 
learn a new language from the words of that language, to 
the things fignified. And the reverfe of this, viz. to go 
from the things fignified to the words, mutt be difficult for 
atime from the nature of fucceffive affociations. It is to 
be added here, that the nature and connections of the 
things fignified, often determine the import of fentences, 
though their grammatical analyfis is not underftood; and 
that we fappole the perfon, who attempts to tranflate from 
anew language, is fufficiently expert in pafling from the 
things fignified to the correfponding words of his own lan- 
guage. The power of affociation is every where confpi- 
cuous in thefe remarks. 

(3) It follows alfo from the foregoing reafoning, that 
perfons, who fpeak the fame language, cannot always mean 
the fame things by the fame words, but muft fometimes mif- 
take each other’s meaning. This confufion and uncertainty 
arife from the different affociations transferred upon the 
fame words, by the difference in the accidents and events of 
our lives. It is, however, much more common in dif- 
courfes concerning abftra&t matters, (where the terms ftand 
for colle€tions oF other terms, fometimes at the pleafure 
of the fpeaker or writer,) than in the common and necef- 
fary affairs of life; for here frequent ufe, and the con- 
ftancy of the phenomena of nature, intended to be ex- 
prefled by words, have rendered their fenfe determinate 
and certain. However, it feems poffible, and even not very 
difficult, for two truly candid and intelligent perfons to under- 
ftand each other upon any fubjet. 

That we may enter more particularly into the caufes of 
this confufion, and confequently be the better enabled to 
prevent it, let us confider words according to the four claffes 
above mentioned. 

Now miftakes will happen in words of the fr/? clafs, vix. 
fuch as have ideas only, where the perfons have aflociated 
thefe words with different impreffions. And the method to 
rectify any miftake of this kind, is for each perfon to fhew 
with what aétual impreffion he has affociated the word in 
queftion. But miftakes here are not common. 

In words of the /econd clafs, viz. fuch as have both 
ideas and definitions, it often happens, that one perfon’s 
knowledge is much more full than another’s, and confe- 
quently his idea and definition much more extenfive. This 
muft caufe a mifapprehenfion on one fide, which yet may 
be eafily rectified by recurring to the definition. It hap- 
pens alfo fometimes in words of this clafs, that a man’s 
ideas are not always fuitable.to his definition; that is, are 
not the fame with thofe which the words of the definition 
would excite. If then this perfon fhould pretend, or even 
defign, to reafon from his definition, and yet reafon from 
his idea, mifapprehenfion will arife in the hearer, who fup- 
pofes him to veafon from his definition merely. 

In words of the third clafs, which have definitions only 
and no immediate ideas, miftakes generally arife through 
want of fixed definitions being mutually acknowledged and 
kept to. However, as imperfect ‘fluctuating ideas, that 


have little relation to. the definitions, are often apt to ad- 
here to the words of this clafs, miftakes muit arife from 
this clafs alfo. 

As to the words of the fourth clafs, or thofe which have 
neither ideas nor definitions, it iseafy to afcertain their ufe 
by inferting them in fentences where their import is known 
and acknowledged ; this being the method in which children 
learn to decypher them; fo that miftakes could not arife in 
the words of this clafs did we ufe moderate care and can- 
dour. And, indeed, fince children learn the ufes of werds 
moft evidently without having any data,—any fixed point at 
all, it is to be hoped, that philofophers and candid perfons 
may learn at leaft to underitand one another with facility 
and certainty ; and get to the very bottom of the connec- 
tion between words and ideas. 

(4) When words have acquired any confiderable power 
of exciting pleafant or paintul feelings, by being often af- 
fociated with fuch things as do this, they may transfer a 
part of their pleafures and pains upon indifferent things, 
by being at other times often affociated with fuch. This 
is one of the principal fources of the feveral fatitious 
pleafures and pains of human life. Thus, to give an in- 
itance from childhood, the words /zveet, good, pretty, fine, 8c. 
on the one hand, and the words bad, ugly, Srightfui, &e. 
on the other, being applied by the nurfe and attendants, 
in the child’s hearing, aimoft promifcuoufly, and without 
thofe reftri€tions that are obferved in correct {peaking ; the 
one fet to all the pleafures, and the other to all the pains 
of the feveral fenfes ; muit by affociation raife up general 
pleafant and painful feelings, in which no one part can be 
diftinguifhed above the reft; and when applied by further 
affociations to obje@s of a neutral kind, they muit transfer 
a general pleafure or pain upon them. 

All the words affociated with pleafure mutt alfo affe& 
each other by this promifcuous application. And the fame 
holds in refpeét of the words aflociated with pains. How- 
ever, fince both the original and the transferred pleafures 
and pains heaped upon different words are different, and in 
fome cafes widely fo, every remarkable word will have a 
peculiar internal feeling or fentiment belonging to it; and 
there will be the fame relations of affinity, difparity, and 
oppofition, between the internal feeling, be onging to 
words, as between the feveral genera and {pecies of nat 
bodies, between taites, {mells, colours, &c. Many of th 
ideas, though affording confiderable pleafure at firft, mutt 
fink into the limits of indifference; and fome of thofe, 
which afforded pain at firlt, into the limits of pleafure. 
What is here faid of words, belongs to groups of them, as 
well as to feparate words. And the ideas of all may ftill 
retain thofe peculiarities, by which they are diftinguifhed 
from each other, after they have fallen below the limits of 
pleafure into indifference, jult as obfcure colours, or faint 
taltes, do. 

It is obfervable, that the mere tranfit of words exprefling 
{trong ideas over the ears of children affeéts them; and the 
fame thing is true of adults, in a lefs degree. However, 
the lait have learnt from experience and habit to regard 
them chiefly, as they afford a rational expectation of plea- 
fure and pain. 

(5) Since words thus colleét ideas from various quarters, 
unite them together, and transfer them both upon other 
words, and upon foreign objects, it is evident, that the ufe 
of words adds much to the number and complexity of our 
ideas, and is the principal means by which we make mental 
and moral improvement. ‘This is verified abundantly by the 
obfervations which are made upon perfons born deaf, and 
continuing fo. It is probable, however, that thefe pesiaes 
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thake ufe of fome fymbols to affift the memory, and fix 
the imagination; and they muft have a great variety of 
pleafures and pains transferred upon vifible obje&s from 
their aflociations with one another, and with fenfible plea- 
fures of all kinds ; but they are very deficient in this, upon 
the whole, through the want of the aflociations of vifible ob- 
jects and itates of mind, &c. with words. Learning to 
read muit add greatly to their mental improvement ; yet 
fill their intellectual capacities cannot but remain very 
narrow. 

Perfons blind from birth muft proceed in a manner dif- 
ferent from that before defcribed, in the firft ideas which 
they affix to words. As the vifible ones are wanting, the 
others, particularly the tangible and audible ones, muit 
compofe the aggregates, which are annexed to words. 
However, as they are capable of learning and retaining as 
great a variety of words as others, and can affociate with 
them pleafures and pains from the four remaining fenfes, 
and alfo ufe them as algebraifts do the letters which re- 
prefent quantities, they fall little, or nothing fhort of others 
in intellectual accomplifhments, and may arrive even at a 
greater degree of {pirituality and abftraction in their com- 
plex ideas. 

‘6. On the whole it follows, from the foregoing inveiti- 
gation, that when children or others firlt learn to read, the 
view of the words excites ideas, only by the mediation of 
their founds, with which alone their ideas have hitherto been 
affociated. And thus it is that children and illiterate per- 
fons beft underftand what they read by reading aloud. By 
degrees the intermediate links being left out, the written or 
printed charaéters fuggeft the ideas dire€tly and inftanta- 
negufly ; fo that perfons who are much-in the habit of 
reading, underitand more readily by pafling over the words 
with the eye only ; fince this method, by being more ex- 
peditious, brings the ideas clofer together. However, 
all are peculiarly affected by words pronounced in a manner 
fuitable to their fenfe and defign ; which is itill an affociated 
influence. 

Such are the fundamental principles of Hartley refpeGing 
words. In the reft of his inveitigations on this fubject, 
mixed with opinions which appear to us hypothetical, are 
many highly important obfervations, illuitrative of his 

eneral theory, and of the procedures of language; but 
for thefe we muft refer to p. 81—85 of his work. 

3. On Propofitions and the Nature of Affent.— Whatever 
be the precife nature of affent and diffent, they muft clafs 
with ideas, being only thofe very complex internal feelings 
which are conneted by affociation with fuch groups of 
words as are called propofitions in general, or affirmations 
and negations in particular. 

Affent, and confequently its oppofite, diffent, may be dif- 
tinguifhed into two kinds, rational and practical. Ravional 
affent to any propofition may be defined, a readinefs to 
affirm it to be true, proceeding from a clofe aflociation of the 
ideas fuggelted- by the propofition, with the idea or internal 
feeling belonging to the word truth; or of the terms of 
the prepofition with the word truth. Rational diffent is 
oppofite to this. Pradical affnt is a readinefs to act in 
fuch a manner as the frequent vivid recurrency: of the ra- 
tional affent difpofes us to aét; and pra¢tical diffent the 
contrary. 

Practical affent is, then, the natural confequence of rational 
_affent, when fufficiently impreffed. It muit, however, be 
obferved ; f/f, that fome propofitions, mathematical ones 
_ for inftance, admit only of a rational affent, the practical 
not being applied to them in.common cafes : /2condly, that 
~ the practical affent is fometimes generated, and arrives at a 
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higher degree of ftrength, without any previous rational 
aflent, and by methods which have little or no conneétion 
with it; yet ftill is, in general, much influenced by it, and 
converfely exerts a great influence upon it: thirdly, practical 
affent may be in oppofition to rational affent, and in con- 
fequence of its having been long and firmly cultivated, may 
altogether prevent the latter from influencing the condu@. 

Let us next inquire into the caufes of rational and 
practical affent, beginning, 1, with that given to mathe- 
matical conclufions.—Now, the original caufe that a perfon 
affirms the truth of the propolition, favice two are four, 
is the entire coincidence of the vifible or tangible idea of 
twice two with that of four, as impreffed upon the mind by 
various objects. We fee every where that both are only 
different names for the fame impreflion; and it can only: 
be in confequence of affociation that the word truth, its 
definition, or internal feeling, becomes appropriated to this 
coincidence. Where the numbers are fo large that we can- 
not ‘form any diftiné& vifible ideas of them, as when we fay 
that 12 times 12 are equal to 144, rational affent is founded, 
if not on the authority of a table or a teacher, ona coin- 
cidence of words arifing from fome method of reckonin 
up 12 times 12, fo as to conclude with 144, and refembling 
the coincidence of words which attends the before-men- 
tioned comcidence of ideas in the fimple numerical pro- 
politions. The operations of addition, fubtraGtion, multi- 
plication, divifion, and extraCtion of roots, with all the moft 
complex operations relating to algebraic quantities, con- - 
fidered as the denotements of numbers, are no more than 
methods of reducing this coincidence of words, founded 
upon, and rifing above, one another. And it is merely 
affociation again, which appropriates the word truth, &c. 
to the coincidence of the words .or fymbols which denote 
the numbers. 

This coincidence of terms is confidered as a proof that 
the vifible ideas of the numbers under confideration would 
coincide as much as the vifible ideas of twice two and four, 
were the former equally diftinét with the latter; and, in- 
deed, the fame thing may be fully proved, and often is fo 
by experiments with counters, lines, &c. And _ hence, 
thinking perfons who make a diftinétion often unthought of, 
between the coincidence of terms and that of ideas, confider 
the real and abfolute truth to be as great in complex nume- 
rical propofitions as in the fimpleit. Now, as it is impoffible 
to gain diftinG vifible ideas of different numbers, where at 
leait they are confiderable, terms denoting them are a necef- 
fary means of diftinguifhing them one from another, fo as 
to reafon juftly refpeGting them. In geometry there is a 
like coincidence of lines, angles, fpaces, and folid contents, 
to prove them equal in fimple cafes. Afterwards, in com- 
plex cafes, we fubititute the terms whereby equal things 
are denoted for each other, and then the coincidence of the 
tersas to denote the coincidence of the vifible ideas, except 
in the new ftep advanced in the propofition ; and thus we 
get a new equality, denoted by a new coincidence of terms ; 
and this, in like manner, we employ in order to obtain a 
new coincidence of terms, and fo on. This refembles the 
addition of unity to any number in order to make the next ; 
as of 1 to 20 in order to make 21. We have no diftin& 
vilible idea of 20 or of 21; but we have of the difference 
between them, by fancying to ourfelves a heap of things, 
fuppofed or called twenty in number, and then further 
fancying one thing to be added to it. By a like procefs 
in geometry we arrive at the demonttration of the moft 
complex propofitions. The properties of numbers are ap- 
plied to geometry in many cafes, as when we demonttrate a 


line or fpace to be half or double of any other, or in any 
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other ratto to it. And as, in arithmetic, words ftand for 
indiftinét ideas, in order to help us to reafon about them as 
accurately as if they were diftinét; and as cyphers alfo 
ftand for words, for the fame purpofe ; and letters for 
cyphers, to render the conclufions lefs particular ; fo letters 
are put for geometrical quantitics alfo, and the agreements 
of the letters for thofe of the quantities. 

Thus we fee the foundation upon which the whole doc- 
trine of quantity is built ; for all quantity is denoted either 
by number, or by extenfion, or by letters denoting either 
one or the other. The coincidence of ideas is the founda- 
tion of rational affent in fimple cafes ; and that of ideas and 
of terms, or of terms alone in complex cafes. This is upon 
the fuppofition that the quantities are to be proved equal ; 
but if they are to be proved unequal, the want of coin- 
cidence anfwers the fame purpofe. If they are in any 
numerical ratio, this is only introducing a new coincidence. 
Thus it appears that the ufe of words, either as vifible or as 
audible fymbols, is neceflary for geometrical and algebraic 
reafonings, as well as for arithmetical. We may fe alfo 
that affociation prevails in every part of the proceffes hi- 
therto defcribed. 

But thefe are not the only caufes of giving rational affent 
to mathematical propofitions. The recollegtion of having 
ence examined and affented to each itep of a demonitratioa, 
the authority of an approved writer, &c. are often fufficient 
to gain our affent, though we underitand no more than the 
import of the propofition ; nay, even though we do not 
pecs fo far asthis. Now this again is a mere trans- 
er of aflociation ; the recolle¢tion, authority, &c. having 
been in a great number of cafes aflociated with the before- 
mentioned coincidence of ideas and terms. 

But here a new circumftance arifes ; for memory and au- 
thority are fometimes found to miflead ; and the recolleétion 
of fuch experience puts the mind into a ftate of doubt, fo 
that fometimes truth, fometimes falfehood, will recur and 
unite itfelf with the propofition under confideration, accord- 
ing as the recollection, authority, &c., in all their peculiar 
circumftances, have been, on the whole, aflociated with truth 
or falfehood. 

Thus the idea belonging to a mathematical propofition, 
with the rational affent or diffent arifing in the mind, as foon as 
it is prefented to it, is nothing more than a group of ideas, 
united by affociation, and forming a very complex idea. 
And this idea is not merely the fum of the ideas belonging 
to the terms of the propofition, but alfo includes the motions 
or feelings, whatever they be, which belong to the words 
equality, coincidence, and truth, and ip fome cafes thofe of 
utility, importance, &c. For mathematical propofitions are, 
in fome cafes, attended with a practical aflent, in the proper 
fenfe of thefe words ; as when a perfon takes this or that 
method of executing a projected defign, in confequence of 
fome mathematical propofition aflented to from his own ex- 
amination, or from the authority of others. Now the train 
of voluntary actions, here denoting the pra¢tical affent, is 
produced by the frequent recurrency of ideas of utilit 
and importance. Thee operate by aftociation, and Padi 
the rational affent be a previous requifite, yet the degree of 
the practical affent is proportional to the vividnefs of thofe 
ideas ; and in molt cafes they ftrengthen the rational affent 
by reaction. 

(2) Propofitions concerning natural bodies are of two 
kinds, vulgar and {cientifical. Of the firft kind are milk 
is white, gold 1s yellow, a dog barks, &c. ‘Thefe are evi- 
dently nothing more than forming the terms denoting the 
whole or fome component parts of a complex idea, into a 
propofition, or employing thofe denoting fome of its com- 


mon adjunés in the fame way. The affent given to fuch 
propofitions arifes from the aflociations of the terms as well 
as of the ideas denoted by them. 

In {cientifical propofitions concerning natural bodies, a 
definition having been made of the body from its properties, 
another property or power is ‘eae tothem asa conitant or 
common aflociate. Thus gold is faid to be foluble in the 
nitromuriatic acid. Now to perfons who have made the 
proper experiments a fufficient number of times, thefe words 
fuggeft the ideas which occur in thofe experiments, and, 
converfely, are fuggefted by them, in the fame manner as 
the vulgar propofitions above-mentioned, fuggeft and are 
fuggefted by common appearances. But then, if they be 
{cientific perfons, their readinefs to affirm that gold is foluble 
in this acid univerfally, arifes alfo from the experiments of 
others, and from their own and other perfons’ obfervations 
on the conftancy and tenor of nature. They find it to be a 
general truth, that almoft any two or three remarkable qua- 
lities of a natural body infer the reft, being never found 
without them ; and hence arifes a readinefs to affirm refpect- 
ing all bodies pofleffing thofe two or three leading qualities, 
whatever may be affirmed of any one body. 

The propofitions formed refpeting natural bodies are. 
often attended with a high degree of pra¢tical affent, arif- 
ing chiefly from fome fuppofed utility and importance, and 
which is no way proportional to the foregoing or fimilar 
acknowledged caufes of rational aflent. And in fome cafes 
the practical affent takes place before the rational, but there, 
after fome time, the rational affent is generated and ce- 
mented moft firmly by the prevalence of the practical. This 
procefs is particularly obfervable in the regards paid to me- 
dicines ; that is, in the rational and practical affent to the 
propofitions concerning their virtues. 

The influence of the practical aflent over the rational 
arifes from their being united in fo many cafes. And the 
vividnefs of the ideas arifing from the fuppofed utility, im- 
portance, &c. produce a more ready and clofer union of 
the terms of the-propofitions. ¥ 

(3) The evidences for paf fas are a man’s own memory, 
and the authority of others. Thefe are, under proper re- 
ftriGtions, the ufaal affociates of true pait fats, and there- 
fore produce the readinefs to affirm a paft fa to be true, 
that 1s, the rational aflent. The integrity and competency 
of the witnefles being the principal reftriction or requifite 
in the account of patt ae become principal aflociates to the 
affent to them; and the contrary qualities to diffent. 

If it be afked how a narration of an event fuppofed to 
be certainly true, or to be doubtful, or to be entirely fic- 
titious, differs in its effe& upon the mind in thefe circum- 
ftances refpectively, the words in which it is related being 
the fame in each,—it may be replied, fr: in having the 
terms frue, pr be or /@itious, with a variety of ideas 
ufually affociated with them, and the oe internal 
feelings of refpe&t, anxiety, diflike, &c. conne ed with 
them refpetively ; whence the whole effeéts, exerted by 
each upon the mind, will differ confiderably from one an- 
other. Secondly: if the events be of a yery interefting na- 
ture, the related ideas will recur oftener, and thus agitate 
the mind the more, in proportion to the fuppofed truth of 
theevent. Andit confirms this, that the frequent recurrence 
to the mind of an interefting event, fuppofed to be doubtful, 
or even fictitious, by degrees makes it appear like a real one. 
This affection of the mind, which may be called the prac- 
tical affent to paft faéts, often produces the rational aflent, as 
in the other cafes before fpoken of. 

(4) The evidence for future fads is of the fame kind with 
that for the propofitions concerning natural bodies, pene 
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like it taken from indu@tion and analogy. This is the 
foundation of the rational aifent. The prattical depends 
upon the recurrency of the ideas, and the degree of agita- 
tion produced by them in the mind. Hence refle€tion makes 
the practical aflent grow for a long time after the rational is 
arifen to its height ; or, if the practical affent arifes in any 
confiderable degree without the rational, which is often the 
cafe, it will generate the rational. ‘Thus the fanguine are 
apt to believe and aflert what they hope to be true; and 
the timorous what they fear. 

(5) There are many fpeculative abftract propofitions in 
logic, metaphyfics, ethics, controverfial divinity, &c. the 
evidence for which is the coincidence or analogy of the ab- 
ftraét terms, in certain particular applications of them, or 
as confidered in their grammatical relations. This caufes the 
rational aflent.. As tothe practical affent or diflent, it 
arifes from the ideas of importance, reverence, piety, duty, 
ambition, jealoufy, envy, felf-intereft, &c. which intermrx 
in thefe fubjeéts, and thus, in fome eafes, add great {trength 
to the rational affent, in others deftroy it, and convert it 
into its oppofite. 

On the whole it appears that rational aflent has different 
caufes in propofitions of different kinds, and pra¢tical affent 
in like manner: that the caufes of rational are different 
from thofe of praétical: that there is, however, a great affinity 
and general refemblance in all the caufes: that rational and 
practical affent exert a perpetual reciprocal influence on 
each other: and, confequently, that the ideas belonging to 
aflent and diffent, and their equivalents and relatives, are 
highly complex, unlefs in the cafes of very fimple propo- 
fitions, fuch as mathematical ones. For befides the coinci- 
dence of ideas and terms, they include, in other cafes, ideas 
of utility, importance, refpeét, difrefpect, ridicule, religi- 
ous affections, hope, fear, &c. and bear fome grofs general 
proportion to the vividnefs of thefe ideas. 

From the preceding ftatements the following inferences 
may be deduced. Firf?: when a perfon fays, ¢ I fee and 
approve of what is right, I follow what is wrong,’- it fhews 
that the rational and praétical affent are at variance ; that 
they have oppofite caufes ; and that neither of thefe has yet 
deftroyed the other. Secondly: the rational and praétical 
faith in religious matters are excellent means of producing 
each other. Thirdly : vicious men, that is, all perfons who 
want practical faith, muft be prejudiced againft the hiftorical 
and other foundations for rational faith in revealed religion. 
Fourthly : it is impoffible any perfon fhould be fo fceptical 
as not to have the complex ideas denoted by the words affent 
and diffent affociated with a great variety of propofitions 
in the fame manner as in other perfons ; juit as he mutt have 
the fame ideas in general affixed to the words of his native 
language, as other men have. Ann univerfal {ceptic, there- 
fore, is no more than a perfon who varies from the common 
ufage in his application of a certain fet of words, viz. 
truth, certainty, aflent, diffent, &c. 

We fhall clofe this divifion with the remarks on evidence, 

iven by Hartley, in propofition 87; referring to the original 
thofe readers who with to fee how he illuftrates or proves 
them, by the employment of fimple mathematical expref- 
fions, and who are difpofed to enter into his highly important 
and interefting obfervations refpecting the afcertainment 
of truth, and the advancement of knowledge; and alfo 
the application of his principles to the feveral branches of 
fciences, 

Firf} : if the evidences adduced for any propofition, fact, 
&c. be dependent on each other, fo that the firit is required 
so fupport the fecond, the fecond the third, and fo on; 
that is, if a failure of any one of the evidences renders all 
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the reft of no value, the feparate probability of each evidence 
mult be very great in order to make the propofition credible, 
and this holds the more, in proportion as the dependent evi- 
dences are more numerous. 

Second : if the evidences of any propofition, fa&, &c. 
be independent on each other ; that is, if they be not necef- 
fary to fuppert each other, but concur, and can, each of 
them, when eftablifhed upon its own proper evidences, be 
applied directly to eftablifh the propofition, faét, &c. in 
queftion ; the deficiency in the probability of ‘each muft be 
very great, in order to render the propofition perceptibly 
doubtful ; and this holds fo much the more, as the evidences 
are more numerous. 

Third: the refulting probability may be fufficiently 
{trong in dependent evidences, and of little value in inde- 
pendent ones, according as the feparate probability of each 
evidence is greater or lefs. Thus the principal faéts of an- 
cient hiftory are not lefs probable pra¢tically now, than ten 
or fifteen centuries ago ; nor lefs fo then, than in the times 
immediately fucceeding, becaufe the diminution of evidence 
in each century is imperceptible. And for the fame reafon 
a large number of weak arguments proves little. 

Fourth : it appears likewife, that the inequality of the 
feparate evidences does not produce much alteration in thefe 
remarks. In like manner, if the number of evidences, de- 
pendent or independent, be great, we may make great con- 
ceffions as to the value of each. Again, a ftrong evidence in 
dependent ones can add nothing, but muft weaken a little ; and 
after a point is well fettled by a number of independent ones, 
allthat come afterwards are in one fenfe ufelefs, becaufe they 
do no mere than remove the imperceptible remaining deficien« 
cy ; on the other hand, however, as evidence produces different 
effects on different minds, it is of great moment, in all points 
of general importance, to have as many fatisfa¢tory inde- 
pendent evidences as poffible into view ; that if one fail in 
its effects, from peculiar circumftances, another may fupply 
its place. And it will be of great ufe to purfue thefe and 
fuch like deductions, both mathematically and by applying 
them to proper inftances feleéted from the fciences, and from 
common life, in order to remove certain prejudices, which 
the ufe of general terms and ways of fpeaking, withthe 
various afloeiations with them, is apt to introduce and fix 
upon the mind. It cannot but affift us in the art of 
reafoning, thus to analyfe, recompofe, and afcertaia our 
evidences. 

The length of this article, (for which the importance of 
the fubjeét, and the variety of topics difcuffed in it, will we 
hope obtain the reader’s excufe, } renders it neceflary, for the 
convenience of reference, ta f{ubjoin a brief outline of its 
leading fubjects. 

Introduéory Remarks. 

Definition of mental philofophy. 

Motives to the ftudy of it. 

Object of this article. 

Proper conduct of our inveftigations in this branch of 
{cience, and the mental requifites for fuccefsfully pur- 
fuing it. 

The leading principle of Dr. Reid’s philofophy incon- 
fiftent with faé. 

Confideration of fome of Reid’s ftri€tures on Locke. 

Platonic and Ariftotelian fyftems refpe¢ting ideas. 

Reid’s arguments againft the fuppofed fyftem of 
Locke, do not militate againft the principles. of 
this article. 

Reid’s principles, founded on mere verbal diftinétions, 
are inefficacious againft Berkeley’s hypothefis, or 


altogether groundlefs. 
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The doGrines of innate ideas and inftin&ts, appeals to 
ignorance. 
How far univerfal belief is a teft of truth. 
The Berkleyan hypothefis inconfiftent with found phi- 
lofophy. 3 
Principles taken for granted in this article. 
. General View of the Faculties of the Mind. 
Meaning of the term Mind. 
Nomenclature occafionally employed here refpecting 
the objeéts of confcioufnefs. 
Senforial changes not always attended with confciouf- 
nefs. See alfo VIII. 2. 
Mr. Stewart’s theory on the fubjeét untenable. 
Extent of the mechanifm of the mind. 
The ftudy of Stewart’s writings recommended. 
Introduétory courfe of reading on mental philofophy. 
Tucker’s Light of Nature purfued. 
Il. Of the Senfitive Power. 
Bodily organs of fenfation. 
The nature of. the changes in them occafioning or 
accompanying mental phenomena unknown. 
Diflin&tion between /en/utions and perceptions. 
Senfations derived from each fenfe, with their influence 
in the formation of our notions and feelings. 
General obfervations on fenfation: grand law of fenli- 
ble pleafures and pains. 
III. Of the Retentive Power. 
Ocular {pectra. 
Remarks on the Darwinian theory of ideas. 


IV. Of the Affociative Power. 


Hiltory of the doétrine of aflociation : progrefs of it 
in South and in North Britain. 
Dittinétion between conneétion and compofition. 
1. Claffes of Connettions. 
2. Laws of Connedions. 
(1) The Strength of Conneétions. 
2) The Difunion of Conneétions. 
ay The Law of Transference. 
Inftinétive, implanted, natural, feelings. 
Some phenomena of belief confidered. 
Difinterefted affections. 
(4) Habitual Biafes. 
a icp of Ideas. 
4. Vividnefs of Complex Ideas. 
5- Of the Affedions, Kc. ‘ ‘ 
’ Dr. Cogan’s claffificatton of our mental feelings with 
occafional remarks on it. 
ObjeCtions to his arrangement. 
Hartley’s arrangement of the “ general paffions’’ of 
human nature. 
Of the Will. See alfo VIII. 2. 
ObjeCtions againft Hartley’s theory. 
Hartley’s praétical remarks highly important. 
7. Claffes of the Intellecual rik rot and Pains, with 
an account of the origin of fome genera. 
(1) Pleafures and Pains of Imagination. 
(2) Of Ambition. 
(3) Of Self-intere/. 
(4) Of Sympathy. 
(5) Of Theopathy. 
(6) Of the Moral Senfe. 
8. Ideas of Confcioufnefs. 
V. Of the Motive Power. See alfo IV. t. 
Progrefs of mufcular motion from automatic to volun- 
tary. 
From voluntary to fecondarily automatic. 
Imitation. 
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VI. Of Memory. 

VII. Of Imagination. 

VIII. Of the Underflanding. 

1. General Obfervations on the Operations of the Under- 
anding. 

Titian aah attention, abftraGtion, obfervation, 
reflection, thinking, meditation, contemplation. _ 

IntelleGtual perception. 

Judgment. 

Differences in the power of intelle¢tual perception. 

Propofitions do not always imply an aét of judging. 

Difficulty of feparating the proceffes of thought 
from thofe of communication. 

Mr. Stewart’s definition of judgment inadmiffible. 

A& of the mind accompanying the thoughtful ttate- 
ment of a propofition. 

Popular acceptation of judgment. 

Reafoning, inveftigation, invention. 

Hartley eminently fuccefsful on this point. 

Defence of Hartley and the Hartleyan philofophy 
againft the leading ftatements and remarks of Mr. 
Stewart. 

Condillac referred to and recommended. 

2. Of Attention, Abftraétion, and Generalization. 

Formation of general or abitract ideas. 

Power of communication not neceflary to their forma- 
tion. 

Of Conception. 

Generalization affected by language: inftances. 

Farther evidence of the orate that the mind 
is not always confcious of the changes in its or- 
gans; in oppofition to Mr. Stewart’s theory. 

Dr. Reid’s eflay on the will quoted in favour of that 
principle. 

Confideration of fome of Condillac’s obfervations in 
fupport of an opinion coinciding with the princi- 
ples of Mr. Stewart. 

3- On Words and the Ideas affociated with them. 
4- On Propofitions and the nature of Affent. 

In the preceding fketch and defence of the Hartleyan 
philofophy, our ingenious coadjutor, though very ardently 
attached to this fy{tem, has very prudently omitted fome of 
its moft exceptionable parts, and touched others with fo gen- 
tle a hand, as to guard, in a confiderable degree, againft the 
conclufions in favour of Materialiim and the neceffity of 
human aétions, which other modern admirers of this fyitem 
have deduced from it. The editor, profefling his entire dif- 
approbation of fuch conclufions, and his firm conviétion of 
the exiftence of mind in the human frame as a fubftance ef- 
fentially diftin@ from matter, and alfo of the freedom of 
the will, or the proper agency of man, muit of courfe re- 
nounce thofe premifes, ref{pecting the mechanifm of the 
mind, from which fuch inferences are drawn by a legitimate 
train of reafoning. His coadjutor’s candour will require no 
apology for his annexing this declaration to the article, with 
which he has favoured him, and which, under certain limita- 
tions and reitrictions, the judicious and difcriminating reader 
will approve. Sentiments concerning the nature, culties, 
and operations of the human mind, which the editor con- 
ceives to be no lefs true than important, will prefent. them- 
felves to the reader under the appropriate terms in different 
parts of this Cyclopedia; trom which it will appear to be 
his aim to do ample juitice to thofe writers, who have dif- 
tinguifhed themfelves in the department of mental philo- 
fon : claiming for himfelf the privilege of forming his 
own judgment after due examination, though he may happen 
to differ from thofe who are held by their peculiar 7 
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and partizans in the higheft eftimation. ‘ Audi alteram 
partem,”’ and ‘* Nulltus addictus jurare in verba magiftri,’’ 
are the general maxims to which he has endeavoured to con- 
form in the compilation of the Cyclopedia. 

Puitosopny, Moral, is that ference which teaches men the 
nature and obligation of duty ; in other words, it is “ that 
f{cience which teaches men their duty, and the reafons of it.” 
This laft definition is from archdeacon Paley ; and it is only 
objectionable as including rather too much. The precepts of 
duty do not, as fuch, come under the head of moral phi/o- 
Jepay = this is concerned with the principles from which the 
precepts are derived. The invettigation of thefe principles, 
and the confideration of their mutual connetions, will often 
lead the philofopher to {tate the rules of duty ; but the pre- 
ceptive part more properly falls under the head of ethics, or 
morals. 

Paley does indeed fay, that “ moral philofophy, morality, 
ethics, cafuifiry, natural law, mean all the fame thing, viz. 
that {cience which teaches men their duty, and the reafons 
of it;”’ but he is undoubtedly wrong. Moral philofophy is 
the /cience of morals: it inveftigates the grounds and reafons 
of duty; it traces that quality of adtions and difpoiitions 
which renders them obligatory upon a reafonable being like 
man; it fhews what clais of aétions and difpofitions pof- 
feffes this quality ; it afcertains by this means the beft rule of 
life; and it lays down thofe principles, by the aid of which 
the rule of lite may be moit fuccefsfully applied. The 
terms, ethics and morals, though correétly applied to the 

| feience, ate more appropriate to the art of morality, (under- 
ftanding by the word art, as oppofed to fcience, a fyftem 
of rules for the proper attainment of any end ;)Y and, in this 
fenfe, the terms are not applicable to inveitigations ref{pect- 
ing the grounds and reafons of duty, as fuch, though the 
art of morals can fearcely fail to include fome reafoning re- 
fpe&ting its foundation and principles, juft as the /cience of 
morals can fcarcely fail to include in fome meafure the pre- 
ceptive part. Morality commonly refers to the quality of 
an a¢tion or difpofition, which makes it the fubjeét of re- 
ward or punifhment ; but it is alfo ufed, as when we fpeak 
of a fyitem of morality, in reference to the art of morals. 
Cafuiftry has for its fole object the difficulties of duty ; and 
claffes fometimes with the Jeience, and fometimes with the 
art of morals. It often requires fubtle inveftigations, and 
nice and refined diftinctions ; and when it is not regulated 
by invariable attention to the grand principles of morality, 
it often leads to great intricacy and perplexity. Such dif- 
cuffions have indeed not unfrequently led, through the 
fophiftry of vanity or felf-juitification, to opinions which 
confound all moral diftinGions. The moral reafoner mutt 
have fome fixed points of duty ; and when he has feen that 
thefe have a folid foundation in the nature of the human 
mind, and the circumitances of man, he ought on no ac- 
count to give them up. If any opinions are in clear oppo- 
fition to them, the principles on which thofe opinions are 
founded fhould be regarded as abfurd, if not practically 
dangerous. The term zatural law denotes that fyitem of 
duty, which is derived from confiderations independent, or 
fuppofed to be independent, of divine revelation. 

Great as the merits of Paley indifputably are, which lead 
‘as to rank him among the moft ufeful writers whofe works 
are now commonly read, precifion is not one of his ftriking 
excellencies. If with his happy talent of illuitration, his 
uncommon {kill in feleéting the leading and moft impreffive 
features of his fubje&, his general neatnefs of arrangement, 
perfpicuity of expreffion, and animation and occafionally 
even playfulnefs of manner, he had united greater correét- 
‘nefs of thought, and precifion in the ufe of words, and if 


he had never fuffered himfelf to lower the ftandard of duty, 
im accommodation to the praétice of thofe around him, his 
writings could fearcely have been improved. But all excel- 
lencies are not to be expected together; and what Paley 
has done entitles him to the refpect and gratitude of the re- 
ligious world. His work, entitled «« Hore Pauline,” dif- 
plays moit originality and depth of invettigation. His 
View of the Evidences of Chriitianity marks the foundnefs 
and clearnefs of his judgment. The Natural Theology 
has lefs precifion and corre¢tnefs, and often fhews a want of 
acquaintance with the aétual itate of phyfical fcience, and 
natural hiftory ; and it has one important defect, it derives 
none of its evidence from mental philofophy, though this 
icience affords to the refleGing mind numerous and ftrikin 
proofs of the wifdom and goodnefs of God. But, with all 
its faults, it is a work of great intereit and value, and de- 
ferves a feries of notes for the purpofe of illuftration and 
correction, accompanied with unexpenfive delineations of 
the leading obje&ts of anatomy and natural hiftory, which 
he refers to. As to his Moral Philofophy, the writer of 
this article, though not infenfible of its real value, which is 
delineated in Paley’s moft happy manner in his preface, 
feels obliged to place it below the rett of his works. He 
has enlivened and familiarized his fubjeét perhaps beyond 
example ; he has made really profound inveftigations often 
appear fimple, and even attractive ; he has employed Chrif- 
tian fanétions and Chriftian principles, before too much 
neglected by the moral philofopher ; and his morality is, in 
general, found and comprehenfive, and the explication of it 
alike interefting and impreflive. But his fyftem, in our opi- 
nion, is fundamentally wrong; and this error in the bafis has, in 
fome important cafes, led the author himfelf to erroneous ccn- 
clufions, and has produced this effet ftill more among 
his readers. Though we fhall not have occafion to enter 
into any minute difcuffion of his fyftem, this article will, we 
think, furnifh the intelligent reader with principles, which 
will prevent the ill effeéts of his errors; and we fhall, in 
seers inftances, have to acknowledge our own obligations 
to him. 

In the ftatement which we made near the beginning of 
the fecond paragraph, refpeéting the obje¢ts of moral phi- 
lofophy, we have, we perceive, given the bafis of the plan 
which we fhall follow in this article. After having offered 
a few more introductory obfervations, and fome remarks 
re{fpeting the neceffity of moral inveitigation, we fhall, 

I. Confider the nature of moral obligation, and fhew the 
ultimate obligation of duty. 

Il. We fhall give a view of thofe conelufions refpecting 
the primary purfuits of man, which are derived, under the 
guidance of divine revelation, from the laws of our frame, 
and the ufual courfe of Providence. 

III. We thall thew what criterion of virtue and principle 
of duty we deem, from the views in the fecond divifion, to 
be moft fuitable to the condition of human nature, and moft 
likely to lead to its higheft excellence. And, 

IV. We fhall offer fome conclufions, which may ferve in 
part as a bafis for a fyitem of praCtical morality. 

We have already faid (fee Moran Education, col. 4.), 
that our fyftem of morality is Chriftian morality ; and we 
truft that the influence of Chriftian principles will be traced 
throughout. If any one thinks he fees reafon for the 
opinion, that the evidence of the divine origin of Chriftianity 
is not fufficiently ftable ; yet if he believes in the exiftence 
of a wife and benevolent Firft Caufe, in his méral adminiftra- 
tion, and in a future ftate of retribution, he may ftill go 
along with us in almoft all our conclufions: for though we 
deem divine revelation a moft important means of Knowing 
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our duty, and the fanétions with which it is attended of in- 
eftimable value, (even to thofe who might have been able 
to fatisfy themfelves of a future life by confiderations folely 
derived from the frame of man, and the common courfe of 
providence, ) yet our own conviction, confirmed by every re- 
examination of the fubjeét, is, that the moral principles of 
the fcriptures are precifely fuch as would have been efta- 
blifhed, independently of revelation, by an accurate and en- 
lightened acquaintance with the laws of the human frame, 
and a judicious and comprehenfive view of the confequences 
of human aétions. Not that it is at all probable, that fuch 
a moral fyftem as the Hartleyan rule of life, for inftance, 
would have been devifed by unaided human inveftigation. 
There is a wide difference between the perception and judi- 
cious application of a truth, and the difcovery of that truth ; 
and though it is comparatively eafy for the enlightened un- 
derftanding, fetting out with a fatisfactory conviction of an 
important moral truth, to fhew its foundation and import- 
ance, fo as to fatisfy the lefs rigorous and comprehentive 
mind, yet, without that conviction, the effort would feldom 
be made; and the doubts and difficulties attending the in- 
quiry would often damp the ardour and perfeverance of the 
philofopher, or the intricacies of it would miflead him, and 
bring him to conclufions in direct oppofition to the prin- 
ciple from which he fet out. The mott acute philofophers 
of antiquity were conftantly at a lofs, when they came to 
inquire into the grounds and obligations of virtue 5 and they 
repeatedly derived from their fpeculations, opinions which 
were hoftile to the foundeft views of human nature; and we 
have not been without inftances in later times, where men 
of vigorous minds, unfettered, as they believed, by any 
prejudices, and daring to embrace what they fuppofed to 
be truth, even if they found her in the haunts of vice, and 
decked out in all her harlotry ;—men, too, whofe writings 
indicate an ardent love of virtue, and prove their obliga- 
tions (little acknowledged, and perhaps fcarcely perceived 
by Poe) to the Chriftian fyftem of duty ;—having 
purfued their fpeculations without the reftraint of any fixed 
points of morality, have derived, even from principles wear- 
ing the marks of true excellence, and only erroneous by 
their extravagant extenfion, concluiions alike hoftile to the 
precepts of Ae gofpel, to the plain fenfe of mankind, and to 
the aétual condition of human nature. On one of thefe 
conclufions we fhall have occafion hereafter to offer fome re- 
marks; and we fhall only add in this connection, that even 
if the philofopher were himfelf fuccefsful in afcertaining the 
grounds, obligations, and extent of any moral principle, 
yet he would feldom fucceed in cafes of any intricacy, and 
efpecially in oppofition to the felfifh paffions, to convince 
the lefs comprehenfive mind, unlefs it were under the ge- 
neral influence of the belief that the principle itfelf, or thofe 
which are direétly affected by it, are certainly true, becauie 
they are fanctioned by the authority of God. 

If there be fatisfattory reafons for the conviction, that 
the frame of nature owes its origin to a Being infinitely 
wife, powerful, and good, 4e mutt act moit wifely, who, 
in his inveftigations into the reafons of what he fees, pre- 
fumes that it has a wife and good end, if he could but find it 
out, and fets himfelf with humility and caution to dif- 
cover it: and if that conviction be a good one, then mutt 
fuch a mode of enquiry be molt conducive (as Hartley has 
well remarked) to the difcovery of truth. And following 
up the fame principle of inveltigation, we may add, that 
if the moral philofopher fee reafon for the conviction, that 
the Chriftian fyftem of duty has the exprefs fanction of 
divine authority, he will aét moft wifely, if he prefume 
that its precepts have a folid foundation and wife and 


good ends, and by the aid of his own experience and ob- 
ervation, and that of others, and by the light which a 
judicious acquaintance with our mental frame affords, aims 
to find out their foundation and tendency, and to trace 
their application: and if his conviction be a juft one, he 
will neceffarily be more fuccefsful in the afcertainment of 
important truth, than he could poffibly be, if he purfued 
his {peculations without fuch fixed points or fundamental 
principles, even if he brought to the inquiry an equal de- 
gree of vigour of mind and clearnefs and foundnefs of 
underftanding, and, what is not lefs important, equally juft 
and comprehenfive views of human nature, and equal love 
of truth and duty. We mutt ftate it, however, as our full 
and decided conviction, that fuch juft and comprehenfive 
views of human nature would never have been afcertained, 
@ priori, from the known laws of our frame; and that it 
was only a riligious philofopher who would have traced 
out what Hartley has done, from the experience of other 
religious perfons and from his own. 

Such is our foundation; if any philofephical enquirer 
who does not poflefs the conviction of the wifdom, good- 
nefs, and moral adminiftration of the Supreme Being, hould 


look into thefe pages, we apprehend he will fee little to ~ 


fatisfy him. To enter into the proof of thofe principles 
is out of our prefent province ; and to the real philofopher, 
we can, with complete fatisfaétion, recommend the firft, 
and, if he choofe to go further, the fecond chapter of the 
fecond volume of the Obfervations on Man. If the ftudy 
of that work, and of Paley’s Natural Theology, do not 
remove his doubts and difficulties, we can only advife him 
to aét upon the pelitility, to fayno more, that there may be 
a ftate of endlefs exiftence hereafter, and if fo, a ftate of 
retribution ; and to bear in mind, that fince the nature of 
that exiftence mutt be of infinitely greater importance than 
any prefent good or evil, it is the part of true wifdom fo 
to regulate his conduét and difpofitions, that fhould he 
enter into that new tate of being, though through the 
weaknefs of the human underftanding (for which gracious 
allowanee will afluredly be made by ser who “ knoweth 
our frame,’’) he has widely erred on fubjects of the higheft 
moment, he may obtain the approbation of having Bith- 
fully ufed his lower degree of intelleétual and moral 
light. 
ore may be expected by fome, that becaufe we have re- 
prefented our moral views as Chriitian morality, we thould 
enter into the confideration of the duties peculiarly Chrif- 
tian, arifing from the poffeflion of the Chriftian fyftem of 
faith and practice, and derivable from no other fource ; 
this, however, we fhall not do: not that we think it a/fo- 
gether out of our province, but becaufe the preceptive 
part of morals is not our immediate objet; becaufe the 
duties which are peculiarly Chriftian, (though they may 
be fhewn to be accordant with the frame of the mind and 
the circumiftances of man,) can be afcertained only from 
the fcriptures; and becaufe the confideration of thofe 
duties would involve difcuffions of a direétly controverfial 
nature, which are unfuitable to the defign of this work. 
We are not among thofe who think the diftinétions of 
Chriftian belief unimportaut. Religious error in its di- 
rect, or its indirect effects, on ourfelves or on others, muft 
be prejudicial: religious truth, taken in all its bearings, 
(the whole truth, and nothing but the truth,) muft be be- 
neficial ; and we are fully fatisfied, that indifference as to 
the peculiarities of religious belief, moft commonly leads 
to indifference to religious truth altogether. But, in our 
apprehenfion, there is fomething beyond and above them; 
fomething in which every Chriltian who underftands his re-— 
ligion 
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figion muft agree with every other: and it is this which 
is the bafis of our moral inveftigations. If in the eftima- 
tion of any we do not go far enough, we fhall be fatistied 
if the ferious and liberal inquire? fhall fee reafon to admit, 
that we are right as far as we do go. Ass to the bigot, 
whofe narrow mind can allow the worth of no motives which 
are not immediately founded upon his own peculiar creed, 
and do not direétly imply its truth, we are unfeignedly 
forry for him, but cannot in the leaft go out of our way on 
his account. 

For the fatisfaGtion of the more candid, however, we will 
add, that we do not leave out of our praétical fyftem of 
morals, the regards due to the great ‘* Mediator between 
God and man :”’ and we are fully fatisfied, that the bafis 
of the duty which we owe to him is laid down in the fol- 
lowing pages. If he were, as to nature, truly God, 
whatever conclufions are derived from the {criptures, and 
from the laws of the human frame, refpecting the affec- 
tions and fervice due to God, will apply, with little varia- 
tion, to him: if he were one of the creatures of God, and 
(whatever his rank in the feale of being) deriving all his 
powers from him, and in every way dependent upon him, 
but appointed by him to fill a moft important {tation in his 
moral adminiftration towards mankind, then the regards 
due to him are derived from our focial and pious affections 
united; afluming, from that union, a dire@tly religious 
charaéter. Fait/ in him will then depend upon the proofs 
of his divine authority : fubmiflive obedience, upon the prin- 
ciple of religious obedience to his God and Father 5 rever- 
ence, upon the impreffive teftimonies which he received of the 
peculiar favour of God, upon the importance of his work 
while-on earth, and the high dignity and power to which 
he has been exalted ; offeem and veneration will be founded 
on the moral lkenefs he bore to the Supreme objeét of 
veneration ; affectionate and moving gratitude upon the con- 
templation of the bleffings in the communieation of which 
he was the ageait, and of his labours and fufferings to 
allure and extend them. Except, on the one hand, in the 
external fervice due to him, and, on the other, in the af- 
feCtions founded upon the nature of his fufferings, there is 
lefs difference in the complex feelings termed love to Chriit 
(if at all regulated by fcriptural reprefentations,) than is 
generally imagined ; and in all their practical refults, (pro- 
vided again, thefe are guided by the plain declarations of 
the fcriptures,) they completely agree. We hope we thall 
not be fuppofed to have forgotten our objeét. To what 
we have faid in this paragraph, we have been led by the de- 
fire of removing unnecellary prepofleflions from the mind of 
any ferious Chriftian enquirer. 

‘To conclude thefe preliminary obfervations ; fince much 
of the happinefs of this life, and of our ability to benefit 
others, and fince the happinefs of a boundlefs exiitence, on 
the whole, depends upon the proper regulation of our con- 
duct-and affections, furely it muft be an object of the firft 
importance that we fhould learn the regulation to which 
they fhould be fubmitted. To know our duty, and to 
practife it, are indeed two diftin@ things, but to practife 
ae duty well, certainly requires-that we fhould know it 
well. 

How fhall we know it? Shall we confult the law of the 
land, or make the general conduét of mankind our guide ? 
Shall we bend our actions implicitly and conftantly to the 
rules of holy writ, or follow invariably the dictate of our 
confciences? All thefe are of ufe in their degree, fome 
are of ineftimable value ; but they do not fuperfede the ne- 
ceflity of moral inveftigation. 

The Jaw of the land, to adopt the ideas of Paley, labours 


under two defects, confidered as a rule of life. Firff: hu- 
man laws omit many duties, becaufe they are not objeéts of 
compulfion ; fuch as, piety to God, bounty to the poor, for- 
2 Sai of injuries, education of children, gratitude to bene- 
a¢tors. The law never fpeaks but to command, nor com- 
mands but where it can compel: confequently thofe duties 
which, by their nature, muit be voluntary, are left out of the 
ftatute book, as lying beyond the reach of its operation and 
authority. Secondly: human laws permit, or, which is 
much the fame thing, leave unpunifhed many crimes, becaufe 
they cannot be fettled by any previous defcription ; fuch as 
luxury, prodigality, partiality contrary to the good of 
others, &c. For it mutt either fettle the crime to be pu- 
nifhed, or leave it to the magiftrate to fettle it : which is in 
effect leaving the magiftrate to punifh or not to punifh at 
his pleafure. (See Paley, book i. chap. 3.) Befides, as 
Mr. Belfham adds, (Elements, p. 418.) if the law of the 
land require any thing which the law of God forbids, dif- 
obedience is not only innocent, but our duty. 

The general condué of mankind cannot, to any great 
extent, be a fafe guide. Scarcely is there a vice for which 
we may not find a juitification in the general condu@ of 
large focieties ; fcarcely a difpofition, however pernicious to 
individual happinefs, which may not receive confirmation 
from its allowed indulgence among whole nations. The 
bulk of mankind do not poffefs thofe advantages which 
enable perfons of cultivated minds to fee, almoft at a glance, 
the path of duty. What culture they have is often unfkil- 
fully applied, and therefore bad habits gain ftrength, and 
falfe notions of honour, pleafure, and intereft, occupy their 
minds: they think lefs of what is right than of what will 
not expofe them to punifhment ; and their confcience is 
feldom confulted, even where its decifions would be right. 
Neverthelefs, a rule of life founded upon the general prac- 
tice of mankind in the aggregate, would on the whole be 
favourable to virtue. It would indeed exclude all eminent 
degrees of virtue as well as of vice ; but it would alfo lay 
fome reftraint upon that violence and exorbitancy of paflion 
and appetite, which is one chief fource and occafion of 
vice. The opinions of mankind are, on the whole, more 
favourable to virtue than their pra¢tice, being, in gene- 
ral, formed from experience, and often upon mature delibe- 
ration, when free from the violent impulfes of their appe- 
tites and paffions. Like their pra¢tice, the opinions of man- 
kind in the aggregate would exclude all eminent virtues, but 
in aweaker manner ; and it would exclude the great vices 
in a ftronger manner. (See Hartley, vol. ii. prop. 46—49.) 
In the lait he argues, that the Rule of Life, drawn from 
the practice and opinions of mankind, corre&ts and im- 
proves itfelf perpetually, till at lait it determines entirely 
for virtue, and excludes all kinds and degrees of vice. The 
whole of the propofitions referred to, efpecially the 48th, we 
recommend to the confideration of thofe who give themfelves 
up to vicious courfes, under the plea of “ cool rational {cep- 
ticiim, and uncertainty in religious matters:”’ 

To the rules of the fcriptures we may indeed implicitly 
fubmit. He who iteadily cultivates the difpofitions which 
Chriftianity enjoins, and conforms his conduét to its facred 
precepts, cannot fail to mount high in the fcale of moral 
worth. But this does not prevent the value of moral invetfti- 
gation. -For in the frf place, it gives greater promptitude 
to our obedience, to perceive that the Chriftian principles 
and precepts are in perfeét confiftency with the laws of hu- 
man nature ; and that an acquaintance with thofe laws leads 
us to the conclufions forced upon us by the fcriptures, that 
itis our duty to make the love of God, the love of our 


neighbours, and the law of our hearts, the guide of our ac- 
tions, 
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tions, and of our affections. But, /econdly, the precepts of 
Chriftianity are very general. This is abfolutely neceflary 
to render them of ufe as the guide of life. Were they as 
voluminous as the laws of England, and the decifions of 
the fupreme courts of juftice, (which are faid to fill at leaft 
fifty folio volumes, } they could not contam all the cafes that 
would occur ; for ‘it is not once in ten attempts, that you 
find the cafe you look for in any law book whatever ; to fay no- 
thing of thofe numerous points of conduct, concerning which 
the a profeffes not to prefcribe or determine any thing.’’ 
( Paley.) Were the rules of feripture equally particular, 
they would be ufelefs from their extent ; and they would be 
imjurious too, becaufe they would prevent the reference of 
our actions to the general principle, and we fhould be fatif- 
fied if our cafe were not {tated in the Chriitian fyftem of 
morals. Again, shirdly, it follows from the Chriftian pre- 
cepts being a general, and principally regarding difpofitions, 
that it not unfrequently requires fome confideration to 
afcertain where they are direétly applicable, and {till more 
whether they altogether coincide with one another in their 
direétion. The virtuous difpofitions may dwell toge- 
ther without oppofition ; a man-may be generous, grate- 
ful and juft: but the actions to which each prompts, 
may not have that confiftency with one another, which 
would permit their being brought into exercife together ; 
thus an external ation which generofity and gratitude may 
folicit, juftice may forbid. Hence it is of great importance 
to be able to form fuch a fet of decifions, or {till better fuch 
principles for decifion, as might prefent themfelves when 
called for, and prevent us from giving each clafs of virtuous 
actions a difproportionate attention ;—fuch as fhould enable 
us to decide, when circumttances required it, to which clais of 
virtuous a¢tions our preference fhould be given, where we 
ought to reftrain the impulfe of feeling, and where to allow it 
to be our unhefitating guide. Befides, fourth/y, again to ufe 
the words of. Paley, “‘ the fcriptures commonly pre-fuppofe 
in the perfons to whom they fpeak, a knowledge of the 
principles of natural juftice ; and they are employed, not 
fo much in teaching new rules of morality, as in enforcing 
the practice of it by new /an@ions, and by a greater certainty : 
which laft feems to be the proper bufinefs of a revelation 
trom God, and what was moit wanted.” See Paley, b. i. 
chap. 4. 

But it may be thought that there is a principle in the 
human mind, which altogether fuperfedes the neceflity of 
moral invettigation ; which infallibly direéts us to our duty 
even in the moit minute circumftances. We know of no 
fuch principle. We know that there is a principle which 
fprings up, more or lefs, in the mind of every human being, 
and which approves of, and prompts to, certain a¢tions and 
difpofitions, and difapproves of, and urges to fhun, the contrary 
actions and difpofitions ; but we fee no ground to imagine that 
the confcience is to be regarded in the light of a blind initing, 
or amere fenfe ; this would degrade the moral aétions of man 
to a level with the inftinétive a@tions of the brute, or with 
mere appetite ; and it is unneceflary to refort to the fuppofi- 
tion ; the exiftence of the confcience, its variations, and its 
effeéts, can be accounted for without it. See Puinosopny, 
Mental, 1V, 7 (6), and Morar Education, U1. 

But in whatever light we regard the con/cience, one thing 
is indifputable, that its di€tates are not uniformly the fame 
in any one, and that they are exceedingly variable in different » 
individuals, even with refpeét to the grand principles of 
duty, and {till more with refpeé to the application of thofe 
principles. It is indifputable that the moral principle grows 
to maturity from a fmall feed. It is indifputable that it is 
fulceptible of culture; that, if neglected, its judgments 


become wavering and impotent ; that if its diCtates be made 
to undergo revifion, if corrected by the means of the know- 
ledge we poflefs, if its defects are fupplied by the more ex- 
tended views of duty, its decifions proportionally become 
more firm, and in general more efficacious. See Paley, b. i 
ch. 5. 

at an ardent defire to keep with exactnefs the beft 
rules of duty, will not render attention unneceflary to the 
cultivation of the confcience; (‘ J verily thought with myfelf,?? 
faid the apoitle Paul, “that 7 ought to do many things con- 
trary to the name of Jefus of Nazareth;’?) and an en-. 
lightened love of duty mutt, therefore, urge to fuch culti- 
vation. Dr. Cogan, in his Philofophical Treatife on the 
Paflions (p. 348.), adduces as an example “ of the influence 
of perverted principles,’ “ the conduct of a pious mother, 
towards a molt excellent and dutiful fon, who, from a 
principle of confcience; in oppofition to his interefts, 
renounced the religious fyftem in which he had been edu- 
cated, for another which he deemed more confonant to 
truth. She told him, that ¢ fhe found it her duty, how- 
ever fevere the itruggle, to alienate her affections from him, 
now he had rendered himfelf an enemy to God, by em- 
bracing fuch erroneous fentiments.’? My friend added, that 
fhe was completely fuccefsful in thefe pious endeavours ; 
and that the duty which fhe enjoined upon herfelf, was feru- 
puloufly performed during the remainder of her days.’ 
The fame philofophic writer mentions another inftance of 
the irregularity of the moral principle in a child, in whofe 
charaéter mildnefs and compaflion were pre-eminent features. 
“‘ | was once pafling through Moorfields,’ he fays, with 
a young lady, aged about nine or ten years, born and edu- 
cated in Portugal, but in the Proteitant faith ; and obfery- 
ing a large concourfe of people aflembled around a pile of 
faggots on fire, I exprefled a curiofity to know the caufe. 
She very compofedly anfwered, I fuppofe it is nothing more 
than that they are going to burn a Jew.” 

It is furely unneceflary to fay more on thefe points. It 
is a truth, as indifputable as that we are living for a purpofe 
beyond mere prefent gratification, “‘ that moral excellence is 
the true worth and glory of man, and that therefore the’ 
knowledge of our duty is to every man, in every fituation 
of life, the moft important of all knowledge.”? Reid. 

The leading queftions in morals may be reduced to the 
three following: 1. What is that quality of condu& and 
affeétions, or character, (the fum total of the moral habits 
of feeling and aétion,) which render them obligatory upon 
a reafonable being conftituted like man? 2. What are thofe 
affeCtions, and clafles of condu&, which poflefs this qua- 
lity? 3. What are the beft means for the culture of thofe 
aficdtion ss and the proper direction of our condué&? The 
firft of thefe we fhall now proceed briefly to confider. 

1. Moral obligation.—The term obligation refpec&s volun- 
tary ations only. We ufe the word aéions as Mr. Stewart 
does (Outline, p. 76.), to include every mental or corporal 
exertion confequent on volition. We in we are obliged to 
walk, if we wifh to have health; we are objiged' to ufe re- | 
gular exertion, if we wifh to acquire valuable mental habits ; 
and, generally, we are obliged to perform certain a¢tions, in 
order to attain certain ends. The ufe of the term in this 
and fimilar fituations, fhews its true import. Odligation ex- 
prefles the neceffity of certain voluntary adions as means, in 
order to obtain certain ends. Thus, if the end be the pof- 
feffion of health, a neceffary means is that we take exercife. 
If the end be the formation of valuable mental habits, @ ree 

ular feries of exertions is the neceffary means ; and, in fhort, 
in whatever cafe we with to exprefs that certain ends can 
only be obtained by certain voluntary a¢tions as the meais, 
we 
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we fay we are obliged to ufe thefe means in order to obtain 
thefe ends. This fimple and truly excellent view of obliga- 
tion is taken, with a little alteration, from Mr. Belfham’s 
Elements, fect. 4. It feems to have been derived from Gay’s 
Preliminary Diflertations, fe€&t. 2; but with great improve- 
ment. Inits prefent form it beft accords with our object. 

Obligation differs from compulfion. The former refpects 
voluntary actions, the latter involuntary. Compulfion always 
implies fome external force. Thus a man is obliged in 
honour to pay his debts, and if he do not he will be com- 
pelled by the law; that is, if to fatisfy the laws of honour 
be the end, the payment of his debts is the neceflary means ; 
if this obligation do not operate with fufficient ftrength as a 
motive, he will be compelled to do it, again{t his will, by 
the law. 

Obligation by no means implies an odliger. I may be 
obliged by reafon, by intereft, by convenience, by honour, 
by confcience, &c. as well as by the authority of another. 
Authority is one, but not the only, fource of obligation. 
Paley’s opinion, that ‘¢a man is faid to be obliged, when 
he is urged by a violent motive refulting from the com- 
mand of another,’’ (feparate from the very objectionable ex- 
preflion a violent motive,) is by far too limited an account of 
obligation. 

Moral obligation re{pects thofe actions which are denomi- 
nated virtuous or vicious; we are obliged to perform the 
one, and to abftain from the other, becaufe this is the nece/~ 

Jary means, in order to effect q certain end. That is to fay, 
unlefs we do praétife virtue and abftain from vice, we can- 
not obtain the end which wifdom points out as deferving 
purfuit. 

As has been remarked of obligation in general, there may 
be various fources of moral obligation; thus, a perfon may 
be obliged to the performance of his duty, by the laws of 
God, the di€tates of his confcience, his greateft happinefs 
on the whole, and foon. Whatever can be fhewn to be the 
ultimate obligation, that is, that to which all others may be 
reduced, willthen furnifh the moft general criterion of duty ; 
we do not fay the def, for that we think a different one. 
(See Div. III.) Thus, if it appear that the ultimate obli- 
gation to virtue is the agent’s greate/? happine/s on the whole, 
then we fhould fay, that virtue is that quality of an aétion, 
or affeétion, or of the chara¢ters by which it tends to 
the greateft happinefs of the agent on the whole. In 
other words, a certain charaéter of action or difpofition, is 
a neceffary means to a certain end ; that end may be various, 
according as we go back more or lefs remotely ; fuppofe the 
remoteft end to be the greateft happinefs of the agent on 
the whole, then it follows, that the tendency to produce that 
end, is, philofophically fpeaking, the moift general criterion 
by which we are to afcertain whether or not it is obligatory ; 
and to this tendency may be given the denomination of 
virtue. 

Many fources of obligation have been pointed out by 
different philofophers. That is, to the queition, Why 
ought I to aét in a certain way, which we call virtuoufly, 
many anfwers have been given. Some of the moft import- 
ant are the following. 

It is agreeable, fay fome, to the eternal and neceffary fit- 
nefs of things. This, in a great meafure, leaves the dittinc- 
tion between virtue and vice, indefinite and arbitrary ; for 
it depends upon the perception of a fitnefs or unfitnefs, which 
can only be afcertained by inveftigations, whofe conclufions 
will neceflarily, and often widely, differ in different indivi- 
duals. Befides, as it has with fome juttice been afked, 
‘what are thofe moral fitnefles fit for? If the fitnefs or un- 

-fitnefs of aétions mean any thing different from their ten- 
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dency to produce happinefs or mifery, the expreffion is unin- 
telligible. We may fafely ufe the expreflion, for there are 
certainly a beauty and propriety in virtue, a fuitablenefs to 
the nature and condition of man, which increafe in our 
eftimation as virtue itfelf gains an influence in our breatts ; 
but ftill, when we fpeak of it as a fource of moral obliga- 
tion, ‘we find the queftion returning, Why ought I to a@ 
agreeably to the fitnefs of things? The principal fup- 
porters of this view of moral obligation are, Grotius, 
Balguy, and efpecially Clarke. To a certain extent, it is 
alfo defended by the advocates of the next opinion. 

Some whofe own confirmed habits of yirtue probably 
were in fome meafure the caufe of the opinion, have main- 
tained, that virtue carries in itfelf its own obligation, —that 
the underflanding at once perceives a certain aGtion, to be right, 
and that therefore it ought to be performed. It is objected 
with great juitice to this fyftem, that it leaves the matter 
where it found it ; for the queftion recurs, why am IL 
obliged to perform an action which my underftanding repre- 
fents to meas right? Again you tell me, my underftanding re- 
prefents fuch an aétion as right, that is, obligatory ; and there- 
fore I am obliged to perform it. I may afk, why does your 
underftanding reprefent this as right? If you fay, becaufe 
the mind is fo conitituted by its Maker, you refer me to a 
kind of infallible judge within, whofe diétates, neverthelefs, 
are very different in different perfons.—Befides, if the per- 
ception of right conititutes obligation, we muft admit that 
perfons fometimes do right in performing wrong aétions. 
Felton believed that he did what was right, that in fhort he 
performed an action which was highly meritorious, when he 
murdered the duke of Buckingham; according to this 
theory, he was really under an obligation to do it. There 
cannot be a doubt, that it is the part of true wifdom to en- 
deayour to cultivate the moral powers, and then leave the 
actions entirely, (except in extreme cafes,) to their fuggef- 
tions. But to ftate that an a¢tion is obligatory, becau/e the 
under{tanding, or the moral fenfe, (for it comes to the fame 
thing, ) reprefents it as right, is to fanétion, as virtuous, fome 
of the moft injurious actions ; for fome of the moft injuri- 
ous a¢tions have been performed by thofe who thought it 
right to perform them. The fact appears to be, that the 
advocates for this fyftem, having fpent much of their lives 
in cultivating their moral perceptions, and finding them, in 
their prefent ftate, always correét, have acquired the habit 
of aéting implicitly upon them, and hence (not remember- 
ing their lefs perfect ftate) have judged, that becaufe cer- 
tain ations were reprefented by the moral perception as 
right, therefore they were obligatory. This is a fufficient 
obligation, where perfons have done their beft to enlighten 
their confciences, generally, and in the particular point of 
difficulty, but not otherwife; and the queftion {till recurs, 
why is this action obligatory? This fource of moral obli- 
gation was maintained by Cudworth, Butler, Adams, and 
Price ; men whofe writings difplay talents of the firft order 
for profound inyeftigation; and whofe errors are the errors 
of confirmed moral worth, viewing their own minds rather 
than the actual condition of human nature, and unacquainted 
with fome of the grand principles of the mind, which would 
have led them to different conclufions. Perhaps the works 
of Butler and Price do not {uit the tafte of the prefent age ; 
but the intelligent reader can fcarcely rife from the ftudy of 
them, without moral and intellectual benefit. 

An aétion is obligatory, fay others, becaufe it is agree- 
able to the moral fenfe. The obfervations under the lait 
head have anticipated what might be made here. When we 
analyfe the grounds of our moral feelings and fentiments, 


(fee Puitosopuy, Mental,) we cannot but perceive, ved 
they 
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they cannot be fafely made the infallible rule of our con- 
du&; ftill lefs can they furnifh the ground of obligation. 
It cannot, however, be too ftrongly impreffed upon the 
mind, that correét dictates, and the exa¢tion of implicit 
obedience to thofe dictates, conftitute the perfe¢tion of the 
confcience. Enlighten and obey it, is a maxim of true 
wifdom. Lord Shaftefbury and Dr. Hutchefon are the 
principal fupporters of this theory. Adam Smith’s hypo- 
thefis nearly coincides with it. See Belfham’s Elements, 
- 428. 

P a is clear, then, that we do not reach the ultimate obliga- 
tion by faying that it is agreeable to the eternal fitnefs of 
things, to the perceptions of the underitanding, to the dic- 
tates of the moral fenfe ; but when we add, it is agreeable 
to the will of God, we feem incapable of advancing further. 
We furely are obliged to perform the will of God, by every 
confideration. Mott true, and yet we are not come to the 
remotett obligation. Even, in the fentence we have jutt 
ufed, we have, without intending it, referred to one beyond 
it. Under the moral adminiftration of an all-wife and 
gracious being, there cannot be a doubt, that obedience to 
his commands is the higheft wifdom: but why? It is a 
queftion that admits of an anfwer, and may therefore be 
put, though reverently : why am I obliged to do the will of 
God? And the an‘wer is obvious. Obedience to the com- 
mands of a benevolent God muft be produétive of the 
agent’s greateft happinefs on the whole. Not that it is ne- 
ceflary frequently to take this into confideration ; for when 
we have afcertained that we are walking furely, we may 
walk fafely without that degree of attention which, before 
fuch afcertainment, might Fave been neceflary. ‘To obey 
the will of God in all things is the higheft point of wifdom ; 
and the confequences of obedience we may leave to him with 
perfect fecurity. It muft be well with thofe who fear him, 
Fer references to the writers who have deduced all moral 
obligation from the Deity alone, fee Thomas Cooper’s 
Tracts, Effay on Moral Obligation, where will be found 
an acute examination of the foregoing and other views of 
moral obligation. See alfo Belfham’s Elements at the end. 
Mr. Belfham has extended the examination to the moral fy{- 
tems of Paley, Gifborne, and Godwin. 

Every queition, Why is any one obliged to perform a cer- 
tain action? gives us an ultimate anfwer; becaufe it tends 
to the agent’s greateft happinefs on the whole. When we 
arrive at this point, it is obvious that we can go no further. 
And though, as will hereafter appear, true wifdom un- 
doubtedly direéts, that in order to attain the higheft degree 
of moral excellence, we fhould leave our own happinefs out 
of confideration,—and though the human mind is {fo contti- 
tuted, that difinterefted benevolence, founded upon and 
fupported by piety, would lead an individual who has at- 
tained it, to obey the will of God and feek to promote the 
welfare of mankind, even if his underftanding were con- 
vinced that he fhould thereby entail upon himfelf confe- 
quences highly prejudicial to, or deftru€tive of happinefs on 
the whole,—yet it does not appear that there could be any 
pres obligation to any conduét in oppofition to the agent’s 

appinefs on the whole. If felf muf? be annihilated, it is 
becaufe felf-annihilation, or felf-oblivion, is neceflary for 
the attainment of the higheft poflible happinefs. It has 
been remarked in favour of this as the u/timate obligation to 
virtue, that no nearer obligation could ever be admitted, 
which cannot at laft be refolved into this moft remote one : 
that no.one, if he had his choice, would accept of exiftence 
but upon condition of a preponderance of happinefs ; that 
happinefs is the end of the whole creation, though the means 
by which it is to be obtained are not always in themfelves 


confidered productive of happinets; aud that revelation af. 
fumes this as the ultimate fan¢tion of all its requifitions. 
This view of moral obligation is ably defended by T. 
Cooper in the firft of his traéts: his ftatements, however, 
are {ometimes deficient in that reverence which fhould ever 
be maintained to the Supreme Being ; there is an occafional 
vaguenefs, or rather inaccuracy, in his expreffions ; and in 
fome inftances we fee more indications of acutenefs than of 
folidity. It is lefs exceptionably and more compendioufly 
confidered and maintained in Mr. Belfham’s Elements. It 
is {tated by Cooper (p. 86.) to have been entertained by 
Cumberland, Puffendorf, Gay, Law, Turnbull, Ruther- 
forth, Clayton, Johnfon, and others; Belfham adds Browne 
and Gifborne ; and Paley (fee b. ii ch. 2.) may evidently be 
arranged among them. On this and every other point of 
morals, however, our decifion muft be founded on fomething 
more fecure and fatisfactory than human authority. 

Here, then, we come to the ultimate, or (as we fhould 
prefer faying) the remofe/? obligation of virtue; and from 
this point we {hall proceed, till it appears that the ends of 
human exiitence will be beit anfwered by retting at a fome- 
what nearer and equally ftable ground of obligation. And 
we cannot forbear anticipating the conclufions from the next 
divifion, by obferving, that it will clearly appear, from 
carefully contidering the laws of our mental frame and the 
circum{tances of mankind, that the love of God, of man, 
and of duty, (in other words, the affections of piety and 
benevolence, and a regard to confcience, ) fhould be our pri- 
mary aim, fince he will be moft happy, in whom thofe prin- 
ciples exift with the greateft ftrength and vigour. The u/f- 
mate obligation, the bef? rule, and the immediate motive, of 
duty, are three diftinét confiderations. If it appear that to 
make the will of God our rule of duty, is the def way to 
promote our own worth and happinefs, as well as the worth 
and happinefs of others, this muft be our bef rule: we 
may, neverthelefs, be acting in perfect confiftence with this 
rule, when we are exerting ourfelves for the good of others, 
or impoling reftraints upon our felfifh inclinations, with an 
explicit intention to promote the welfare of others, or to 
follow the diétates of confcience, without, for the time, 
any direét reference to the will of God as fuch; benevo- 
lence, or a fenfe of duty, is in this cafe our immediate motive. 
The remoteit obligation in this cafe, is the fame as before ; 
but we can feldom find it neceflary, even in theory, to re- 
vert to it as the ultimate obligation ; for if God is juft and 
good, obedience to his will muft be produétive of our 
greateit good on the whole. He is perfectly juft and good, 
and therefore, in the actual {tate of the cafe, and we need 
think of no other, the will of God may, with the utmoft 
propriety, be aflumed, not only as the nobleft motive, and the 
beft rule, but alfo as the foundation, and even (with very 
little departure from logical correctnefs, and with greater 
accordance with the Feline of the man who is nedeltented 
to employ this rule) as the ultimate obligation of duty. He 
perhaps perceives, when he comes ta difcriminate nicely, 
that he may go one very fhort ftep farther; but religious 
obedience at his greateft good, appear to him fo infepara- 
bly connected as caufe and effect, that they make a part of 
one complex idea; fo that when he is acting under a fenfe 
of religious obligation, he feels a fecurity, if he think at 
all about it, that he is effectually promoting his own greateft 
happinefs on the whole. But he wifhes to feel ane act as 
little as may be with an explicit regard even to this higheft 
{pecies of felf-intereit, as a primary confideration; and 
therefore when he has come to the will of God, he cheer- 
fully refts with that, as Ais fartheft obligation. 

Il. Confideration of the Primary Purfuits of Man.—Acs 
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cording to the plan propofed near the beginning of this ar- 
ticle, we fhall now proceed to confider what fhould be made 
our ptimary purfuits in life, in order to obtain the greatett 
degree of happinefs on the whole ; in other words, accord- 
ing to the fecond inquiry at the end of our introduétory ob- 
fervations, what are thofe affections and clafles of conduét 
which poffefs the quality which renders them obligatory 
upon a reafonable being like man. In anfwering this in- 
quiry, the third will, alfo, in a confiderable degree, re- 
ceive an anfwer, viz. what are the beft means for the cul- 
ture of thofe affeétions, and the proper direction of our 
conduct. ¥ 

In this divifion we fhall make a free and almoft continual 
afe of Hartley’s Rule of Life. We do not think it necef- 
fary to make any point of {tating where we extrac or 
abridge from him, or where we leave him; thofe who are 
acquainted, or who may be led by what we here ftate to an 
acquaintance with that part of his Obfervations, will eafily 
perceive what we owe to him; and to others it would be 
ufelefs. We do ourfelves pay no regard to his authority, 
farther than where it appears to us he has reached moral 
truth ; and we afk for no one’s adoption of any ftatement 
he may find here, becau/e it is Hartley’s; but we fhall deem 
ourfelyes happy, if our prefent labours fhould lead any to 
cultivate an intimate acquaintance with that invaluable trea- 
fury of moral principles. 

Hartley’s Rule of Life follows the arrangement of the 
pleafures and pains in the firft part of his Obfervations ; and 
we fhall purfue the fame order. It was greatly with a view 
to this, that we entered fo much into his analyfis of the 
mental pleafures and pains in our preceding article (Pxt- 
LOsOPHY, Mental, 1V. 7.), and we mutt beg the reader to re- 
fer, under each clafs, to the correfponding fetion there. 
The primary divifion of the pleafures and pains is into the 
fenfible and the mental or intellectual; and thefe laft are 
divided by Hartley into thofe of 1. ImaGInaTION; 2. Am- 
BITION ; 3. SELF-INTEREST; 4. SYMPATHY; 5. T'HEO- 
PATHY; and 6. Thofe of the Morat Sense. 

1. Effimate of the Pleafures of Senfation.—The firft plea- 
fures and pains of the human being are obvioufly thofe of 
fenfation, and they form one fource of enjoyment, and {till 
more of fuffering, during the whole of life. It is from 
thefe that the whole round of mental or intelle€tual pleafures 
and painsis compofed. (See Purtosopuy, Mental, II. 1V.) 
Toettimate the value of thefe pleafures in their uncompounded 
ftate, take the extreme cafe, that any one purfued them as 
a primary objeét, laying atfide all reftraint from the virtues 
of temperance and chaitity; he would foon deftroy his 
bodily faculties, thus rendering the objeéts of the fenfible 
pleafures ufelefs; and he would precipitate himfelf into 
pain, difeafes, and death, evils of the firit magnitude in the 
eyes of the voluptuous. This isa plain matter of obferva- 
tion, verified every day by the fad example of loathfome, 
tortured wretches, that occur which way foever we turn our 
eyes in the ftreets, in private families, in hofpitals, in pa- 
laces. Pofitive mifery, and the lofs even of fenfible plea- 
fure, are too infeparably connected with intemperance and 
lewdnefs, to leave room for doubt even to the mott fceptical. 
The fenfual appetite muft therefore be regulated by, and 
made fubfervient to, fome other part of our natures, elfe 
we fhall mifs even the fenfible pleafure which we might have 
enjoyed, and fhall fall into the oppofite pains, which are, in 
general, far greater, and more exquifite than the fenfible 

afures, : 

- The fame conclufion alfo follows from the fact, that in- 
ordinate indulgence in fenfual gratifications, deftroys the 
mental faculties, expofes to external inconveniences and pains, 
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is totally inconfiftent with the duties and pleafures of bene- 
volence and piety, and is all along attended with the fecret 
reproaches of the moral fenfe, and the horrors of a guilty 
mind. Such is the conftitution of our frame, that the 
formation of mental feelings and affections cannot be alto- 
gether prevented; but an inordinate purfuit of fenfible 
pleafures converts the mentai affe¢tions into a fource of pain, 
and impairs, and cuts off, the intelleQual pleafures. 

The fame thing may be inferred from the faét, that the fen- 
fible pleafures are formed _firft, and the mental pleafures from 
them, by the affociative power. Now it is a general prin- 
ciple in the order of nature, that the prior itate, or means, 
is lefs perfect and important than the poiterior ftate, or the 
end. Hence the fenfible pleafures cannot be of equal value 
and dignity with the mental, to the generation of which 
they are made fubfervient. This inference may be drawn 
from the analogy of nature, without reference to the infinite 
benevolence of the Supreme Being, which, however, makes 
it more fatisfatory. 

Further, the mental pleafures are more confiftent with 
the gentle gradual decay of the body, than the fenfible 
pleafures, becaufe, as they are formed from the combination 
and coalefcence of many fenfible pleafures, they more affeét 
the fenfible fyftem at large ; while the fenfible pleafures prin. 
cipally affect the particular parts of the fyitem to which 
they belong, and therefore, when indulged to excefs, they 
injure or deftroy their refpeétive organs, before the whole 
body comes to a period. 

Lattly, the duration of mere fenfible pleafure is neceffarily 
very fhort, and cannot, even when free from guilt, afford 
any pleafing recollections; whereas one of the principal 
pleafures i; our nature, is, and mutt be, the pleafures of 
reflection and confcioufnefs. In like manner the evident ufe 
and reftriétion thereto of one of the chief fenfible pleafures 
to preferve life and health, with all the confequent mental 
faculties, and executive bodily powers; of the other to 
continue the {pecies, and to generate and enlarge benevo- 
lence, make the fubordinate nature of both manifeft in an 
obvious way. - 

2. Regulation of the Purfuit of the Pleafures of Senfation.— 
The foregoing remarks prove that the pleafures of fenfation 
ought not to be made the primary purfuit of life, but re- 
quire to be regulated and reftrained by fome foreign regu- 
lating power. That they fhould be fubmitted to the pre- 
cepts of benevolence, piety, and the moral fenfe, may be 
proved by fhewing, that by this means they will contribute 
both to their own improvement, and to that of other parts 
of our nature. 

Now benevolence requires that the pleafures of fenfe 
fhould be made entirely fubfervient to health af body and of 
mind, {o that each perfoa may bett fill his place in life; bet 
perform the feveral relative duties of it; and as far as in 
him lies, prolong his days to their utmoft period free from 
great difeafes and infirmities. All gratifications, therefore, 
which tend to produce difeafes of body or irregularities of 
mind, are forbidden by benevolence; and the moft whole- 
fome diet, as to quantity and quality, enjoined by it. It alfo 
mott itriétly forbids all gratifications by which the health or 
virtue of other individuals is injured, or by which encou- 
ragement is given to others to depart from the rules of chaf- 
tity and temperance. The precepts of piety are to the 
fame purpofe, whether they are deduced from our ‘relation 
to God, as our common Father and Benefactor, who wills 
that all his children fhould ufe his bleffings fo as to promote 
the common good; or from the natural manifeftations of 
his will ia the immediate pleafures and advantages arifing 
from moderate refre‘hment, and the manifeft inconveniences 
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and injuries caufed by excefs in quantity or quality ; or from 
his revealed will, by which temperance in all fenfible plea- 
fures is commanded, and intemperance feverely threatened. 
In like manner the moral fenfe abfolutely direéts to the fame 
moderation, whether it be derived explicitly from the fore- 
going rules of benevolence and piety, or from ideas of de- 
cency, rational felf-intereft, the practice of wife and good 
men, the difgufting nature of the difeafes confequent on in- 
temperance, the odioufnefs and mifchief of violent paffions, 
&c. It is evident, therefore, that all thefe guides of life 
lead to the fame end, viz. great moderation in fenfible en- 
joyments, though they differ fomewhat in their motives, and 
in the commodioufnefs of their application, as a rule in the 
particular oceurrences of life. } 

By this iteady adherence to moderation, we are no lofers, 
even with refpe& to fenfible pleafures themfelves ; for by 
thefe means our fenfes and bodily powers are preferved in 
their beft ftate, and as long as is confiftent with the neceflary 
decay of the body ; and this moderation, and its beneficial 
confequences, direétly tend to infpire the mind with perpetual 
fecurity, cheerfulnefs, and good will, and with gratitude 
to the Giver of all good. In the common intercourfe of 
life, affociated circumftances add greatly to the pleafures of 
fenfation: thus the pleafure of receiving a thing from a 
friend, or fharing it with a friend, fociality and mirth at the 
time of enjoyment, &c. greatly enhance the gratifications 
of tafte. Much more then will the pure and exalted plea- 
fures of piety and benevolence increafe thefe pleafures. 

We are then great gainers on the whole, by religious mo- 
deration as to fenfible pleafures ; ftill more fo as to the fen- 
fible pains and. fufferings which the intemperate bring on 
themfelves. Thefe are of the moft exquifite kind, and often 
of' long duration, efpecially when they give intervals of 
refpite ; they impair the bodily and mental powers fo as to 
render moft other enjoyments infipid and imperfect; they 
difpofe to peevifinefs, paflion, and murmuring againft Pro- 
yidence ; and are attended with the pangs of a guilty mind. 

On the whole, the proper method of avoiding the fen- 
fible pains, whether the refult of excefs, or fuch as oceur in 
the daily difcharge of the duties of life, and of obtaining 
the fenfible rlsalities in their beft and moft lafting ftate, is 
not to aim at either direétly, but in every thing to be guided 
by the dictates of benevolence, piety, and the moral fenfe. 
It is evident that luxury, felf-indulgence, and an indolent 
averfion to perform the duties of’ a man’s ftation, not only 
bring on grofs bodily difeafes, but previoufly to this, often 
produce fuch a degree of anxiety and fearfulnefs in minute 
affairs, as to make perfons infli€t upon themfelves greater 
torments than the moft cruel tyrants could infliét. There 
are cafes, however, in which perfons are obliged, from a 
fenfe of duty, from benevolence, from adherence to true re- 
ligion, &c. to forego pleafure, and to endure pain; and this 
where there is no probability of a recompence in this life. 
Here the hopes of futurity lend their aid, and the prefent 
pleafure which thefe afford, is in fome cafes fo great, as to 
overpower, and almoft to annihilate, the oppofite pains. 

3. Rules refpeBing the Pleafures of Senfation.—* The only 
rule with refpe& to our diet,’ fays Dr. Prieftley in his 
{nftitutes, “is to prefer thofe kinds, and:that quantity, of 
food, which moft conduce to the health and vigour of our 
bodies, Whatever in eating or drinking is. inconfiftent 
with, and obftruéts this end, is wrong, wail fhould carefully. 
be avoided ; and every man’s own experience, aflifted:with 
a little information from others, will be fufficient to inform 
him what is nearly the beit for himfelf in both thefe refpecta, 
fo that no perfon. is likely to injure himfelf through. mere 
miftake.”? : > 
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It is fufficiently obvious, that it is the benevolent affec- 
tions which give the chief value and higheft intereft to the 
fenfible pleafures, arifing from the intercourfe of the fexes ; 
and it alfo appears that thefe pleafures were defigned by 
the great Author of our frame to be one chief means of 
transferring our affection and concern from ourfelyes to 
others. If, therefore, this great fource of benevolence be 
corrupted or perverted, the focial affetions depending on 
it will alfo be perverted, and degenerate into felfifhnefs or 
malevolence. Thefe confiderations, of themfelves, point to 
marriage as the only juitifiable mode of indulging the focial 
paffions. 

Unreftrained promifcuous intercourfe would produce the 
greateft evil public and private. By being unreftrained, it 
would deftroy the health and prevent the propagation of the 
fpecies ; by being promifcuous, it would be ineffeétual to 
promote the tender and benevolent charities, either between 
the individuals themfelves, or towards their offspring, and 
would produce endlefs contentions among mankind. Now 
though fcarcely any known nation has allowed of fuch entire 
licentioufnefs, yet the evils arifing from any great degree of 
it are fo abundantly obvious and important, that they have 
almoft univerfally led to fome fuch regulation of fexual in- 
tercourfe as that of marriage; and prove its neceflity for the 
well-being of fociety. 

Further, to ufe the words of Paley, already cited under 
the article MarriaGr, whofe excellent remarks on this 
fubje& we fhall freely employ as fuits our purpofe, the pub- 
lic ufe of marriage inftitutions alfo confifts in their pro- 
moting the produ€tion of the greateft number of healthy 
children, their better education, and the making of due pro- 
vilian for their fettlement in life; and their promoting the 
private comfort of individuals, and particularly of the fe- 
male fex. It may be true, all are not interefted in this lait 
reafon; neverthelefs it is a reafon to all for abftaining from 
any condu@t, which tends in its general confequence to ob- 
{truct marriage : for whatever promotes the happinels of the 
majority is binding upon the whole 

Thefe confiderations prove that the reftraint of marriage 
inftitutions is an effentially important obligation. It may 
be violated by vagrant. concubinage, or by cohabitation 
limited to a fingle individual. The former will be the ob- 
ject of the next paragraph; the latter cannot be placed 
upon the fame footing with it in feveral refpects: but as it 
can anfwer the primary public ends of marriage in only a 
few cafes, as it tends to annihilate the individual adyantages 
which are naturally derived from it, both as to moral wel- 
fare and to comfort; and as it decidedly difcountenances 
marriage, and confequently in the prefent itate of omy 
countenances fornication, it follows that it is immoral. 
“« Laying afide the injunctions of the feriptures,” fays 
Paley, “the plain account of the queftion feems to be this : 
it is immoral, becaufe it is, pernicious that men and women 
fhould cohabit, without undertaking certain irrevocable ob-, 
ligations, and mutually conferring certain civil rights; if, 
therefore, the law has annexed thefe rights and obligations 
to certain forms, fo that they cannot be fecured or under- 
taken by any other, means, which is. the cafe here, (for 
whatever the parties. may promife, to each other, nothing 
but the marriage ceremony can make their promife irre- 
vocable,) it becomes in the fame degree immoral, that men, 
and women fhould cohabit without the interpofition of thefe. 
forms.’? : . 

With refpeé&t to the crime of fornication, it is to be ob-. 
ferved: that. promifcuons. concubinage, tends, greatly, to dif- 
courage: marriage, and\therefore to defeat, the feveral bene-, 
ficial purpofes.{poken of in the, preceding paragraph, aia ; 
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reader will learn to comprehend the magnitude of this mif- 
chief, by attending to the importance and variety of the ufes 
to which marriage is fubfervient, and by recolle¢cting that 
the malignity and moral quality of each crime are not to be 
eftimated by the particular effet of one offence, or of one 
perfon’s offending, but by the general tendency and con- 
fequence of crimes of the fame nature. If one inftance of 
licentious indulgence be innocent or allowable, why fhould 
not more? and if allowable in one, why fhould not licen- 
tioufnefs become general? and if it were fo, what dreadful 
confequences would follow? Every inftance of licentious 
conduét has the dire€t and decided effeét of leading to thofe 
dreadful confequences, which none but a purely malevolent 
being could contemplate without horror ; and every inftance 
is therefore criminal, altogether independent of its individual 
effe&is and tendencies. 

Again: fornication fuppofes proftitution, and proftitu- 
tion brings and leaves the victims of it to almoit certain mi- 
fery. It is no {mall quantity of mifery in the aggregate, 
which between want, difeafe, and infult, is fuffered by thofe 
outcafts of human fociety who’ infeft populous cities ; the 
whole of which is a general confequence of fornication, and 
to the increafe and continuance of which every aét and in- 
ftance of fornication contributes. 

Further: fornication produces habits of ungovernable 
lewdnefs, which introduce the more aggravated crimes of 
fedudtion, adultery, violation, &c. Of this paffion it has 
been truly faid, that irregularity has no limits; that one 
excefs draws on to another; that the moft eafy, therefore, 
as well as the moft excellent way of being virtuous, is to be 
fo entirely. However it be accounted for, the criminal in- 
tercourfe of the fexes corrupts and depraves the mind and 
moral charaéter, more than any fingle {pecies of vice what- 
foever. That ready perception of guilt, that prompt and 
decifive refolution againft it, which forms one grand feature 
in a virtuous charatter, is feldom found in pettons addicted 
to thefe indulgences. They prepare an eafy admiffion for 
évery fin that feeks it; they are, in low life, ufually the 
firit ftage in men’s progrefs to the moit defperate wicked- 
nefs; and, im high life, to that lamented diffolutenefs of 
principle, which manifeits itfelf in a profligacy of public 
conduct, and a contempt of the obligations of religion and 
moral probity. Add to this, that habits of libertinifm in- 
capacitate and indifpofe the mind for all intellectual, moral, 
and religious pleafures, which is a great lofs to any man’s 
happineis. 

Laftly : fornication perpetuates a difeafe, which may be 
accounted one of the foreft maladies of human nature, and 
the effeéts of which are faid to vifit the conftitution of even 
diftant generations. The paflion being natural, proves that 
# was intended to be gratified; but under what reftrictions, 
or whether without any, muft be collected from fuch con- 
fiderations as the foregoing. And we mutt hint here, that 
the gratification of it in any way but by fexual intercourfe, 
is not only direétly and exprefsly forbidden by the laws of 

d, {and even, in fome initances, of man,) and by general 
confent branded with fhame and infamy, but leads to confe- 
quences in the bodily and mental fyftem alike mifchievous 
and irrémediable. See § 2. 

Tf fornication be criminal, all thofe incentives which lead 
to it are acceffaries to the crime, and, as fuch, are criminal, 
independently of their injurious effets upon the mind, 
which, however, are very great: for inftance, lafcivious 
converfation, whether exprefled in obfcene, or difguifed un- 
der modeft, phrafes ; alfo wanton pidtures, fongs, and books, 
the writing, publifhing, and circulating of which, whether 
out of frolic, or for fome pitiful profit, is productive of fo 


extenfive a mifchief, from fo mean a temptation, that few 
crimes, within the reach of private wickednefs, ‘have more 
to anfwer for, or lefs to plead in their excufe. 

Though the fexual defires are very ftrong, yet there is 
abundant reafon to believe that they are not originally much 
difproportionate to their end; and that if due care were 
taken, they would not arife in youth much before the proper 
time for this end. But the violence and unfeafonablenefs of 
thefe paflions are fo manifeft in the generality of young per- 
fons, that one cannot but conclude the general education of 
youth to be grofsly erroneous and perverted ; and, upon ex- 
amination, this will appear very evident in fat. The diet 
of children and young pérfons is not fufficiently plain and 
{paring ; a proper regulation of which would lay a better 
foundation for health and freedom from difeafes, and put 
fome check upon thefe paffions. They are brought up in 
effeminacy, and negle& of bodily exertion, which would 
materially affift to prepare both body and mind for the 
difcipline of life, and would reftrain the fexual paffion. The 
due culture of the mind, efpecially in refpeét of religion, is 
very generally neglected ; fo that the young are ufually left 
without employment for their thoughts, and deftitute of the 
chief armour, that of religious motives, whereby to oppofe 
temptation. Laftly: the converfation which they hear, 
and the books which they are allowed to read, (and even to 
employ as a part of their learning,) are fo corrupt in this 
re{pet, that it is a matter of aitonifhment how a parent, 
who has any ferious concern for his child, can avoid feeing 
the immediate deitructive confequences, or think that any 
confideration relating to this world can be a balance to 
them. 

4. Eftimate of the Pleafures of Imagination.—It does not 
appear from actual experience, that thofe who devote them- 
felves to the ftudy of the polite arts, or of fcience, or to any 
other pleafure of mere imagination, as their chief end and aim, 
do attain any greater degree of happinefs than the relt of 
the. world. The frequent repetition of thefe pleafures cloys, 
as in other cafes ; and though the whole circle is extenfive, 
yet no one can grafp the whole, and as a matter of fact few 
apply themfelves to more than one or two canfiderable 
branches. From the manner in which the feelings of imagi- 
nation are ufually generated, and transferred upon their 
feveral objects, it might be expected, that deformity would 
be often mixed with beauty, fo as to’produce an unpleafng 
difcordancy of opinion, even in the fame individual ; and, as 
a matter of faét, it is not uncommon for men, after a long 
and immoderate purfuit of one clafs of beauty, natural or 
artificial, to deviate into fuch by-paths and fingularities, 
that the objets excite rather pain than pleafure; their 
limits for excellence being narrow, and their rules abfurd, 
and all that falls fhort of thefe being condemned by them 
as deformed and monftrous. Eminent votaries of this kind 
are generally remarkable for ignorance and imprudence in 
the common affairs of life; thus fubje¢ting themfelves to 
ridicule and contempt, and to real, great, and lafting imcon- 
veniencies. Vanity, morofenefs, and envy, are too gene- 
rally the painful and injurious concomitants of an ovet- 
weening attention to the purfuit of thefe pleafures. And 
{cepticifm in religious matters is a frequent attendant here, 
which, if it could be fuppofed free from danger as to futu- 
rity, is at leaft very uncomfortable as to the prefent. ‘This 
almoft necefflary confequence of fuch confined attention 18, 
that too high a degree of impottance is given to the objets 
and the fuperiority which is fuppofed to be poffefied in it, 
is fuppofed alfo to extend to other cafes in which the in- 
dividual is perhaps ak ole ignorant ; and thus he 
either becomes dogmatical or {ceptical ; qualities which, 
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though apparently different from each other, are, in reality, 
to be confidered as antecedent and confequent, dogmatifm 
being frequently followed by fcepticifm. And as religious 
knowledge, to be properly cultivated, requires that the foil 
fhould be prepared by the benevolent and pious affections, 
and no kind of learning being of itfelf fuflicient to give 
this preparation, if attention to the purfuit of literature or 
of fcience be fo inordinate as to fupprefs the growth of 
thefe affeGtions, religion itfelf will be treated as incom- 
prehenfible, abfurd, uncertain, or incredible. ; 

It is, however, difficult to reprefent juftly, what is the 
genuine confequence of the purfuit of the mere pleafures of 
the imagination ; their yotaries being alfo generally actuated 
by motives of ambition ; but, as will be feen hereafter, this 
does not invalidate any of the foregoing remarks. 

It is juftly obferved by Dr. Percival, that the endlefs 
progreflion of knowledge, is apt to give the love of it an 
inordinate afcendancy over every other principle ; and as 
this paflion does not, like the love of virtue, temper its par- 
ticular exertions, by preferving a due fubordination of the 
powers which it calls into aétion, the wildeft extrava- 
gancies of emotion and of conduct, have been difplayed by 
thofe who have fubmitted to its uncontrouled dominion. 

Further, we have reafon to fuppofe that the pleafures of 
imagination ought not to be made our chief end and aim, 
becaufe in general they are the firft of the intellectual 
pleafures, come to their height early in life, and decline in 
old age. There are fome few, indeed, who continue de- 
votedto them through life ; fo there are fome to the plea- 
fures of fenfation ;- but both are irregularities which cannot 
be confidered as indications of the defigns of Providence 
refpecting thefe pleafures. Hence the analogous argu- 
ment refpecting fenfation, § 1, is applicable to thefe plea- 
furesalfo. Like every other part of the great machine, 
they have their ufe, but it is a fubordinate one ; they tend 
to the improvement and perfection of our nature, but emi- 
nence in them is not that perfection. They teach a love 
of regularity, exactnefs, truth, fimplicity : they lead to a 
knowledge of many important truths refpecting themfelves, 
the world in general, and its Author: they habituate to in- 
vent and to reafon; and when the focial, moral, and religious 
affections begin to be generated in us, we may make a 
much quicker progrefs towards the perfection of our natures 
by having a due {tock, and no more than a due itock, of 
knowledge in natural and artificial things, of a relifh for 
natural and artificial beauty. 

5- Regulation of the Pleafures of Imagination.— As the 
pleafures of imagination are manifeftly intended to affift in 
generating and sues ling the higher orders of benevolence, 
piety, and the moral fenfe, fo thefe laft may be made to 

erfeét and improve the former. errtty 

(1) Thofe parts of the arts and fetences which infpire us 
with devout affections, and enable us to be moft ufeful to 
others, abound with the moft and greateft beauties. Thus 
the ftudy of the feriptures, of natural hiftory, and natural 
philofophy, of the frame of the human mind, &c. when 
undertaken with pious and benevolent intentions, lead to 
more interefting and furprifing truths, than any ftudy in- 
tended for mere private amufement. 

Further, fince the world is a fyitem of benevolence, and 
confequently the Author of it is the object of unbounded 
Jove and adoration, benevolence and piety are the only true 
guides in our inquiries into it, the only clues which will 
Jead through the labyrinths of nature. In the purfuit of 
every branch of valuable knowledge, let the inquirer take 
for granted that every thing is right on the whole, that is, 
ket him with a pious confidence feek for benevolent pur- 


pofes, and he will find the right road, and by a due con-’ 
tinuance in it, attain to fome new and valuable truth; 
whereas, every other princtple and motive for examination, 
being foreign to the great plan upon which the univerfe is 
con{truéted, mult lead to endlefs mazes, errors, and per- 
plexities. Again, it is to their tendency to the increafe of 
happinefs, that almoit all truths owe their luftre. Hence 
thofe whofe minds are under the influence of benevclence, 
will have the higheft gratification which the perception of 
thofe truths can produce. 

Laftly, the pleafures of the imagination point to devo- 
tion in a particular manner, from their unlimited nature, 
All the pleafures derived from beauty, both natural and 
artificial, begin to fade and languifh after a fhort ac- 
quaintance with it; novelty is a never-failing requifite ; we 
look down with: indifference upon what we comprehend 
eafily, and feel the wifh to aim at fuch things as are but 
jut within the compafs of our prefent faculties. To what 
inference does this tendency to prefs forwards, this endlefs 
grafping after infinity, neceffarily lead us? Is it not that 
the infinite Author of all things has fo formed our faculties, 
that nothing lefs than himfelf can be an adequate objet for 
them ; that nothing finite, however great and glorious, can 
afford full and lafting fatisfaétion: that as nothing can give 
us more than a traniitory delight, if its relation with God is 
excluded, fo every thing, when confidered as the produ€tion 
of his infinite wifdom and goodnefs, will gratify our utmoft 
expectations, fince, in this view, we may reft fatisfied that _ 
every thing has numerous ufes and excellencies, and that in 
the courfe of nature the leaft and vileft, according to com- 
mon apprehenfion, bear a proper part, as well as thofe 
whofe prefent fuperiority over them appears indefinitely great. 

In fine, then, and then only, is {cience a worthy object 
of purfuit as a leading object, when it is purfued with juft 
views ; when it is walied for its tendency to form valuable 
mental habits, and to cultivate moral ones; when we ap- 
preciate its value by its enlarging our capacity of ufeful- 
nefs to our fellow men, and by its enabling us to raife our 
minds from fenfe to intelleét, when we make it the path to 
religious and moral worth. As a means, it is highly con- 
ducive to the purification and perfeétion of our nature: 
purfued as an end, it will engrofs the affections, and more 
honourable and more fafcinating than the fordid or fenfible 
pleafures, it will by degrees become a more dangerous and 
obftinate evil than thofe. 

The foregoing remarks more particularly refpect the 
pleafures arifing from the purfuit of the objects of the 
underitanding ; and we think it will be defirable to offer 
fome obfervations on thofe ariling from the elegancies and 
amufements of life, from wit, mirth, and humour, and from 
the polite arts. A great part of thefe we fhall colleé&t from 
Hartley’s 57th and following propofitions on thofe fubjects. 

(2) By the elegancies of life are to be cAI the 
artificial beauties of houfes, gardens, furniture, drefs, &c. 
There is in them, as in moft other things, a certain middle 
point, which coincides with our duty and our happinefs ; while 
all great deviations from it incur the cenfure a criminality, 
or at leaft of unfuitablenefs and abfurdity. It is impofliple 
for any one exactly to judge for another on thefe points; 
but a few general principles may be of ufe refpe€ting them. 

Againft the immoderate purfuits of the elegancies of life 
it may be urged; 1. That vanity and oftentztion, and the 
unlawful pleafures of property, are almoft infeparable fromthe 
pus of thofe Ceeanet and often engrofs all to them- 
elves. 2. The profufion of expence attending them is in- 
confiftent with charity to thofe who are in want of our 
fuperfluities. 3. The beauties of nature are far fuperior to 
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all artificial ones: they are open to every one, and there- 
fore rather reftrain than feed the defire of property ; and 
they lead to humility, devotion, and the ftudy of the ways 
of Providence. We ought, therefore, much rather to apply 
ourfelves to the contemplation of natural than of artificial 
beauty ; and even the fources of the former fhould not be 
made our ultimate object. 

Qn the other hand, that fome attention may lawfully, and 
even ought to be paid to artificial beauty, will appear from 
the following confiderations. 1. Convenience and utility 
are certainly lawful ends; nay, we are even fent hither to 
promote thefe publicly and privately. But thefe coincide 
for the moft part with, and are promoted by, fimplicity, 
neatnefs, regularity, and juftnefs of proportion ; that is, 
with fome of the fources of artificial beauty ; though not 
with all; fuch as grandeur, fumptuoufnefs, and the pro- 
fufe variety and accumulation of natural beauty and {plen- 
dour. 2. The ftudy of artificial beauty draws us off from 
the grofs fenfual pleafures; refines and {piritualizes our 
defires ; and, when duly limited, teaches us to transfer and 
apply our ideas of fimplicity, uniformity, and juftnefs of 
proportion, to the heart and affections. 3. In this ftate of 
trial it is neceflary to be occupied in innocent purfuits, leit 
we fall into fuch as are mifchievous and finful. It is there- 
fore, in its proper place and degree, as great a charity to 
mankind to employ the poor in improving and ornamenting 
external objects, rewarding them generoufly and prudently 
for their labour, as to give alms ; and as ufeful for the rich, 
at proper times, to be employed in contriving and conducting 
fuch defigns, as to read, meditate, or pray at others. Our 
natures are too feeble to be always ftrained to the pitch of 
an aGtive devotion or charity : fo that we muft be content, at 
fome intervals, to take up with employments that are merely 
innocent, fitting leofe to them, and purfuing them without 
eagerne{s or excefiive devotement of mind. 

Thefe and fimilar reafons, for and againft the purfuit 
of the elegancies of life, hold, in various degrees, ac- 
cording to the feveral circumftances of particular perfons. 
And it will not be difficult for thofe who are really in earnett, 
endeavouring to do their duty, to balance them againft one 
another in every cafe, fo as to approach nearly to that 
medium wherein our duty and happinefs coincide. 

(3) “ The practice of playing at games of chance or /kill, 
is one of the principal amufements of life ; and it may be 
thought hard to condemn it as abfolutely unlawful, fince 
there are particular cafes of perfons infirm in body or mind, 
where it feems requifite to draw them out of themfelves, 
by a variety of ideas and ends in view, which gently engage 
the attention. But this reafon takes place in very few in- 
fiances. ‘The general motives to play are, avarice, joined 
with a fraudulent intention, explicit or implicit, oftentation 
of fkill, and fpleen, through the want of fome ferious ufeful 
occupation. And as this pra¢tice arifes from fuch corrupt 
fources, fo it has a tendency to increafe them ; and, indeed, 
‘may be confidered as an exprefs method of begetting and 
inculcating felf-intereft, ill-will, envy, &c. For, by gaming 
a man learns to purfue his own intereft folely and explicitly, 
and to rejoice at the lois of others as his gain; grieve at 
their gain as his own lofs ; thus entirely reverfing the order 
eftablifhed by Providence for focial creatures, in which the 
advantage of one meets in the fame point as the advantage 
of another ; and their difadvantages likewife. Let the lofs 
of time, fortune, reputation, ferenity of temper, &c. be 
confidered alfo.”’ 

We have quoted the above paflage in Hartley’s own 
words ; becaufe we do not quite accord with him in every 
sefpe¢t, and yet think his itatement deferving of ferious at- 
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tention. Our principal objeétion to it is, that it does not 
take ina fuflicient number of cafes. His remarks are trul 
forcible againft playing for money ; and i fe] 2 7 

fe g y ; and it can feldom be al- 
lowable, and never more. But we may confider them inde- 
pendently of this conneGtion. The only cafe in which games 
of mere chance can be juttifiable, Hartley has well laid 
down. The habit of gaming is fo infatuating, and fo de- 
{tructive in its confequences to moral worth and happinefs, 
that the mind fhould be kept from all tendencies to it, and 
imprefled with a great horror of it, by all proper means. 
And the fame reafon excludes all games in which chance 
is the chief fource of intereft. Games of mere Sail 
({uch as chefs) may be of confiderable fervice, efpecially 
in the early part of life, in exercifing attention, fagacity, 
aétivity, and forethought ; and we fhould be difpofed to en- 
courage fuch among the young, particularly the volatile 
and thoughtlefs. As the plans of one muft often depend 
upon the unforefeen determinations of another, involving 
many points of confideration, they call into play the quali- 
ties which are neceflary in the bufinefs of life. ‘To employ 
{kilfully the unforefeen conjun@tures of events, is often one 
of the greateft exercifes of human wifdom. For this reafon 
we do not think that games of {kill, in which what we call 
chance has fome fhare, are without.their ufe; for thofe unfore- 
feen conjunétures are, as far as refpeéts ourfelves, of the fame 
character asthofe which occur in the mixed games we are {peak- 
ing of ; but we would not encourage them among the young, 
efpecially from their tendency to lead on to direét gaming, 
and to habits of wild fpeculation, by producing the praéti- 
eal belief that the valuable objets of human attention are to 
be obtained by fome eafier means than the ftraight-forwards 
path of uprightnefs and patient perfevering exertion. For 
reafons which correfpond with thofe already ftated, al! bet- 
ting and lottery fpeculations fhould be carefully avoided and 
difcouraged ; and thefe laft in particular, becaufe the injury 
done to the morals of fociety by the lotteries is great, almoft 
beyond calculation, and it cannot therefore be right to encou- 
rage them. ; 

With refpeét to thefe and recreations in general, if they 
clearly contribute to the bodily, intelle¢tual, or moral health, 
then, fo far, they are wife and ufeful; if the ufe of them 
tend to cultivate felfifh purpofes, (fuch as thofe of avarice, 
ill-will, vanity, envy, eagernefs for fuperiority, &c.), or 
excite defires which cannot be gratified confiftently with vir- 
tue, then they are wrong, either in themfelvyes, in their de- 
gree, or in the mode of their employment : and it is the 
part of wifdom and duty to obferve their effects, and the 
degree in which thefe are neceflary, and to regulate, re- 
{train, or altogether exclude them, accordingly. 

We with it to be confidered, however, by thofe ferious 
perfons, who, penetrating deeply into the poffible, but re- 
mote confequences of a¢tions, leave the immediate effects and 
the aé¢tual ftate of human nature too much out of view, 
whether the interefts of religion and virtue would not be 
more promoted among the young and inexperienced, by their 
giving their fanction to pleafures in themfelves confidered 
innocent, while innocently purfued, (that is with moderation, 
and without abufe to wrong purpofes,) than by their mark- 
ing the gaiety of youth and healthful activity with too fe- 
vere aneye: and whether, by keeping altogether aloof from 
the common amufements of life, they do not remoye an im- 
portant reftraint onthe abufe of them. In the prefent cir- 
cumftances of mankind, fuch amufements are neceflary to 
keep men from actual vice: and the great object is to re- 
ftrain them within due bounds, and to iden their unavoidable 
evils as much as poffible. If the good left them entirely, 
the bad would foon make them twofold more injurious iia 
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they are at prefent. Extreme rigour, we would farther 
fuggeft to them, with refpect to amufements which are wrong 
ole when carried to excefs, tends to confound moral dif- 
tinGtions in the minds of the young, to weaken their own 
influence in their minds, and to render the ftriét difcharge 
of duty unamiable and unpleafant. ; 

(4) With refpe& to mirth, wit, and humour. 1. It is ne- 
eeflary to avoid all fuch as leffen our reverence to God and 
religious fubjects, injure our difpofitions, or excite in our- 
felves improper and corrupt inclinations. From Hartley’s 
analyfis of this fpecies of the pleafures of the imagination, 
(Obf. vol. i. p. 439.) it can fcarcely fail to appear to the 
reflecting mind, that the greateft part of what pafles under 
thefe names, and that, too, which is in general eftimation 
moft ftriking, have a wrong tendency ; and it is therefore ne- 
neffary to be moderate and cautious in our mirth, and in 
our attention to wit and humour, and our endeavours after 
them. 2. However innocent mirth may be, and even if 
kept within narrow limits, it has a great tendency to pro- 
duce a degree of levity and diffipation of mind, little con- 
fiftent with the views of Chriftian duty refpeéting this life 
and its conneétion with another. 3. Wit and humour, by 
arifing for the moft part from fictitious contrafts and coinci- 
dences, have a direé&t tendency to difqualify the mind from 
the purfuit after truth, and attention to the ufeful praétical 
relations of things. 4. Wit and humour too commonly ge- 
nerate an excefiive love of admiration and applaufe ; and the 

_difplay of them, as it arifes from it, fo it contributes power- 
fully to increafe it. See hereafter, § 6, 7. 

A due attention being paid to thefe and fimilar cautions, it 
appears not only allowable, but even requifite to aim at a {tate 
of perpetual cheerfulnefs, and to permit ourfelves to be 
amufed and diverted by the innocent pleafantries of our 
friends and acquaintance, contributing alfo ourfelves thereto, 
as far as is ealy and natural to us. This temper of mind 
flows from benevolence and fociality, and in itsturn produces 
them: it relieves the mind, qualifies us for the difcharge of 
ferious and affli@ting duties, when the order of Providence 
lays them upon us: and it helps to correét, in ourfelves and 
in others, many little follies and abfurdities, which though 
they fearcely deferve a fevere chaitifement, yet ought not 
to be overlooked entirely. 

(5) Refpeéting the polite arts, particularly thofe of mu/ic, 
painting, and poetry, the reader of the Obfervations can 
fearcely fail to infer, either that Hartley carried his views too 
far, or that there is confiderable improvement among us with 
refpect to public tafte fince his time ; that it is, on the whole, 
decidedly more accordant with virtue. We think the latter. 
Except among the gay and licentious, who lay themfelves 
under no reftraints of duty, we {ee no reafon to believe that 
there isa greater regard than in the former part of the latt 
century, to decency of manner: and if fomething is loft in 
the way of creative genius, in confequence of the reftraint 
which this improvement lays upon the imagination, there is 
no doubt that a great deal of much more confequence is 
gained. ‘To acertain extent, however, Hartley’s rules ap- 
pear {till to be too well founded, and we fhall accommo- 
date the fpirit of them to what appears to us the prefent 
ftate of things among thofe who have fome principle of duty, 
and add fome other remarks. In the way of caution refpett- 
ing them, we obferve, 1. It is evident that, to leave out of 
view the avowedly licentious kinds of mufic, painting, 
and poetry, there are many which have a clofe connection 
with vice ; particularly with the vices of intemperance and 
lewdnefs, reprefenting them in gay and pleafing colours, oat 
leaft taking off from the abhorrence due tothem. 2. Great 
{kill in thefe arts requires an extenfive confumption of time 


upon them ; they are very apt to excite vanity and felf-con- 
ceit in their votaries ; and in many cafes, the expences with 
which they are attended are too great to be reconciled with 
charity to the poor, and other duties of a man’s {tation and 
relations in life. 3. The pleafures arifing from thefe fources 
are of that fafcinating nature, and tend to excite the feelings 
fo much in various ways, that, when the purfuit of them is 
carried to excefs, it unfits the mind for the aétive and ferious 
employments and duties of life ; making them appear intipid, 
and at the fame time, by the conftant effects of over-excite- 
ment, weakening the mind itfelf for attention to them. 
This is a great and ferious evil, and it particularly refpeéts 
the arts of poetry and mufic, including under the furmer all 
the claffes of works in the production of which the imagina- 
tion has the chief fhare. We fay lefs refpecting the plea- 
fures derivable from the art of painting, becaufe they are 
either of comparatively rare occurrence, or, if otherwife, 
asin the cafe of the artift, are attended with an exercife of 
the habits of patience, attention, and ingenuity, yet with- 
out, in a general way, any exceflive excitement of mind. 
In this connection we folicit the reader’s attention to the 
remarks which we have offered in Moran £ducation, III. 
It, 2coly 51552. 

Neverthelefs it is to be obferved, on the other hand, 
1. That the polite arts in general, when purfued with inno- 
cence and moderation, have, in a great meafure, the effects 
pointed out at the end of § 4, and do ftrongly contribute 
to raife the mind one ftep at leaft above the pleafures of 
mere fenfation. 2. They alfo contribute in no inconfider- 
able degree, but, as is obvious, in different proportions, to 
the pleafures of fociality ; and fimilar remarks to thofe which 
were made refpe€ting wit and humour, may be applied with 
re{peét to the arts, where the application of them is confift- 
ent with virtue. 3. The art of painting, and others re- 
lated to it, are of eminent ufe in the promotion of fcience, 
and in the application of it to various practical purpofes of 
life: and they cultivate the habits of obfervation, and the 
tafte for natural beauty. 4. Works of imagination, when 
under the guidance of good fenfe and obfervation, and of found 
principles of morality, have often a beneficial effeét, in re- 
fining the mind, raifing it above the more fordid purfuits of 
felfifhnefs, infpiring it with generous and noble fentiments, 
and communicating to it 2 knowledge of human nature, 
which may not unfrequently affift in fupplying the want of 
experience, or at leaft in extending what we poffefs. (On 
this point, fee InrELLEcTUAL Education, XII.) & Of the 
art of mufic there is probably room to be the moft fufpicious, 
through its peculiarly powerful effeéts on the phyfical and 
mental fenfibilities. It can be dire&ly licentious, only 
through its affociated cireumftances ; but from thefe and its 
phyfical effects, it has great influence in preparing for the 
admiffion of loofe defires and conceptions. Mutical dkill 
among young men too commonly leads to focial intercourfe 
of a pernicious kind; and among females to vanity and of- 
tentation. Neverthelefs it muft be allowed by all, that its 
pleafures do effentially contribute to the innocent pleafures 
of fociality ; and where it is employed to enliven the do« 
mettic circle, or to afford recreation to the fatigued and has 
raffled mind, and thefe always reftrained within the bounds 
of moderation, it is not only agreeable but ufeful. Buty 
6. All thefe arts are capable of being direétly devoted to 
the interefts of religion and virtue : and when fo devoted, 
they not only imprové and exalt the mind, but are themfelves 
improved and exalted toa much higher degree than when 
employed upon fubjeéts unconneéted with, or in oppofition 
tothem. ‘The dignity and importance of the ideas derived 
from religion, add a peculiar force and luftre to 7 
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Here this cultivation may be made an excellent means of 
awaking and alarming our affeétions, and transferring them 
upon their true objects. 

With refpe& to all the pleafures appropriate to the ima- 
ee (confidered as diftinét from thofe of the under- 
ftanding, which Hartley might, perhaps, with great ad- 
vantage, have made a feparate clafs,) the true principles are, 
that they fhould always be purfued in complete fubferviency 
to the great ends of life, without interfering with the du- 
ties of piety and benevolence, or with the proper employ- 
ments of our ftation; that where they are derived from the 
mere recreations of life, they fhould be carefully kept 
within the limits of innocence and moderation ; employed 
lawfully,-and for lawful ends; fo as not only to be tree 
from injury at the time, but from injurious effects after- 
wards; and that all the pleafures of the imagination fhould, 
as much as poflible, be affociated with the purfuits of bene- 
volence and religious duty, fo that they may contribute to 
increafe the tendencies of the mind to thofe purfuits. 

Upon moft of the fubjeéts of this feétion, and upon others 
connected with them, if the writer’s recollection is accu- 
rate, the reader will find many important obfervations in 
the firft volume of Clarkfon’s Portraiture of Quakerifm. 

6. Eftimate of the Pleafures of Ambition.—That the plea- 
fures of honour ought not to be made a primary objeé& of pur- 
fuit, appears from the following confiderations. An eager 


defire of the pleafures of honour, and an earneft endeavour ~ 


to obtain them, has a manifeft tendency to difappoint itfelf. 
The merit of aétions, that is, that property for which they 
are approved and admired, and the agent loved or efteemed, 
is, that they proceed from benevolence, or fome other moral 
or religious confideration; whereas, if the defire of praife 
form any confiderable part of the motive, we cenfure rather 
than commend. But if praife be fuppofed the greateft 
good, the defire of it will prevail over other defires ; and 
vanity, felf-conceit, and pride, qualities which all regard as 
cenfurable, will be neceflary confequents. Again, if praife 
be confidered as the fupreme good of the fpecies, what is 
there which fhall be felected as the greateft fubje& of enco- 
mium, What is there which fhall be the univerfal objet of 
praife, as well as;within the reach of every one. External 
advantages, riches, beauty, ftrength, &c.? Thefe are nei- 
ther in the power of all, nor univerfally commended. Great 
talents, wit, fagacity, invention? Thefe, though more the 
fubjects of encomium, fall to the lot of very few only. In 
thort, virtue alone is both univerfally efteemed, and in the 
power of all who are fufficiently defirous to attain it. But 
virtue cannot confift with the dire purfuit of praife ; much 
lefs with its being made a primary object. Hence it ought 
not to be made fuch. Even thofe who poffefs the advantages 
which are made the fubjeé& of praife, can feldom purfue 
praife with fuccefs. Praife cannot be the lot of many, be- 
caufe it fuppofes fomething extraordinary in the thing 
_ praifed; fo that he who purfues it muft either have a very 
oa opinion of himfelf, which is a dangerous quality in 
feeker of praife, or allow that there are many chances 
againft him. The fame conclufion is drawn, if we confider 
the progre/s of the pleafures of honour. Children are pleafed 
with encomiums upon any advantageous circumftances which 
relate to them; but this wears off by degrees; and as we 
advance in life we learn more and more to confine our plea- 
fures of this kind, to things within our own power, and to 
virtue. In like manner, the judicious part of mankind, that 
is, thofe whofe praife is moft valued, give it only to virtue, 
and to thofe feelings and habits of which virtue is the bafis. 
Here, again, isa manifeft fubferviency of thefe pleafures to 


virtue ; they not only tell us that they cannot be our ulti- 
mate end, but fhew us what is. 

If we fuppofe a perfon to be perpetually feafting his mind 
with the praifes that already are, or which he hopes will be 
hereafter, given to him, we at once perceive fomething ex- 
tremely abfurd and ridiculous in his conduét. And yet, 
unlefs a man do this, which befides would incapacitate him 
for deferving or obtaining praife, how can he fill up a thou- 
fandth part of his time with the pleafures of ambition, 
Further, men who are much commended, are apt to think 
themfelves above the level of the reft of the world; and it 
is evident, that praife from inferiors wants much of the high 
relifh thofe expeét who make praife an objeét ; it is even un- 
eafy and painful to a man to hear himfelf commended, 
though he may think it his due, by a perfon whom he does 
not think qualified to judge. And in this view of things, 
a mind which has acquired truly philofophical and religious 
notions fees immediately, that all the praifes of mankind 
are ‘comparatively of no value, becaufe no man can be a 
thoroughly competeut judge of the actions and motives of 
others. lLaftly, the defire of praife carries us from lefs to 
greater circles of applauders, at greater diftances of time 
and place; hence it ueceflarily infpires us with an eager hope 
of a future life. Now all refleGtions upon a future life, the 
new fcenes which will be unfolded there, the difcoveries 
which will then be made of the fecrets of all hearts, muit 
caft a damp upon every ambition, except a virtuous one, 
and produce diffidence even in thofe who have the beit tefti- 
mony of their confcience. 

5. Regulation of the Pleafures of Honour.—We have al- 
ready feen {ufficient ground for the pofition, that it is a law 
of our natures, that the inferior fources of happinefs are 
moft produétive of happinefs, when not made the primary 
objects of purfuit, but fubmitted to the direétion of the. 
higher means. This is eminently the cafe with ref{peét to 
the pleafures of honour. They may undoubtedly be ob- 
tained in their higheft degree, and in their greateft perfec- 
tion, by paying a ftri€t regard to the precepts of beneyo- 
lence, piety, and the moral fenfe. Thefe precepts lead te 
the attainment of thofe qualities, and the performance of 
thofe ations, whofe value is univerfally felt, and univerfally 
admitted ; and, at the fame time, they preferve from, that 
oftentatious difplay of them, or of other fuppofed grounds 
of honour which would make their poffeflor ridiculous or 
contemptible. Honour is certainly affixed, by the bulk of 
mankind, to ations of benevolence, fuch as acts of genero- 
fity, compaffion, public fpirit, &c. ; and the encomiums 
beltowed upon fuch aétions are one principal fource of the 
feelings of the moral fenfe. The maximum of honour, 
therefore, muft coincide with benevolence, and. the moral 
fenfe, and, confequently, with piety alfo, which is, clofely 
conneéted with them. It muft, however, be admitted, that 
direct acts of piety are by no means calculated to gain. the 
honour of the world in general ; but, on the contrary, they 
expofe to the reproach of enthufiafm, fuperftition, Sc. ; on 
the other hand, however, it mutt alfo be admitted,. that hu- 
mility, which is the principal of all the qualifications which 
recommend men to the world, cannot be obtained in any 
high degree without piety. Hence piety indire@tly leads to 
the honour of men; and at the fame time in proportion as 
piety increafes in its efficacy on the mind, the fear of their 
cenfure gradually dimimifhes. pais j 

The grand*fource of honour, directly or indire@ly, is the 
tendency of an aétion or difpofition to happinefs of fome 
kind or other, occurring to a man’s felf, or to the world by 
his means. He, dhcafore) who is moft happy i. 
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and contributes molt to the happinefs of others, muit, in 
the end, from the very law of our natures, have the greatett 
quantity of honourable affociations conferred upon him. 
But it has already appeared, in part, that benevolence, 

iety, and the moral fenfe, are the only tree and lafting 
perce of private happinefs; and that the greateft public 
happinefs arifes from them cannot be doubted by any one: 
hence he in whom thefe qualities are prevalent, will, as far 
as his charaéter is known and underftood, obtain the ap- 
piaufe of all, both good and bad. The efteem of the good 
he will firft obtain ; becaufe they can moft eafily eftimate his 
worth; and it is this alone which is valuable and ufeful, in 
exciting to honourable attainments. 

In proportion as the views extend, and the comprehen- 
fion of the mind increafes, the defire of honour and efteem 
will require higher fources of gratification than that of men, 
even of the wife and good; it rifes even to the throne of 
the Moft High, and from him to whom all hearts are open, 
’ humbly hopes for approbation. This greateft of all honours 
can, undeniably, be obtained only by a regard to piety, be- 
nevolence, and the moral fenfe. If the defire of it be not 
the defire of our mind, it mutt arife from fuch inattention 
to the moft important relations in which we ftand, as is 
totally inconfiftent with our true happinefs ; and if it be- 
come a ruling principle of our minds, all encomiums will 
derive their value from their cenfiftency with this the highett 
ftandard of honour. 

8. On Pride and Vanity.—Before we offer a few con- 
fiderations on this point, it may be requifite that we explain 
in what manner we ufe our terms, fince they are employed 
(particularly pride) with a latitude which ferves to throw 
great difcredit on the reprefentations of the moralift on the 
fubje&t ; and by the transference of the aflociations con- 
nected with what is called Aone/? or laudable, or even virtuous 
pride, toa quality of the mind which in every fhape of it is 
vicious, that abhorrence of real pride is diminifhed, which its 
obvious ill confequences fhould always produce. 

By pride we underftand, an unju/? feeling of fuperiority over 
others, or (without direét comparifon with others) of e/e- 
vation in the feale by which the individual eftimates honour : 
by vanity we mean, an exceffive defire of the praife or good 
opinion of others. ‘The former indicates an unfounded opinion 
as to the ¢itle to honour ; the latter is generally accompanied 
with fome opinion of that kind, but it does not neceffarily 
imply more than an eager defire of honour. This paragraph 
the reader will find, witha little variation, in Monat Edz- 
cation, 11, remark 5, where there are fome obfervations re- 
fpecting the comparative effeéts of pride and vanity, and the 
employment of the ftimulus of praife, which would have 
been introduced in this feétion, if they had not been in- 
ferted then; and we beg leave to refer the reader to 
them. 

Pride may exift almoft fingly in the mind ; altogether, or 
at leaft, almoft independent of vanity. There may be thofe 
to whom their own good opinion (independently of the ap- 
probation of God) 1s every thing ; and who find the fym- 
pathy of others totally unneceflary for the nurture of their 
own pride. In the prefent ftate of fociety this is not 
common ; the good opinion of others is productive of too 
many important confequences, ever to permit pride to be 
thus foftered ; except where it is the effort of a ftrong, but 
ill-direéted mind, to counterbalance the difappointments of 
vanity. He who has made the good opinion of others the 
primary object of purfuit, having met with its fure confe- 
quence,—difappointment in his wifhes, —if he have not lott all 
his ftrength of mind by the weakening effects of vanity, will 


endeavour to rife above it ; and if he have no religious prin-- 
ciples, or but little religious culture, will dwell with grati- 
fication upon all the fancied excellencies of his own chz- 
rater, till they have acquired in his eftimation an importance 
to which they are little, if at all, entitled. Then morofe- 
nefs muft be the predominant feature in his temper; for he 
cannot bear that others fhould treat him with lefs refpeé& 
than he thinks he has a right to claim: till at laft an al- 
moft total unconcern for the opinion of others is forced 
upon his mind, and having no higher principle of aétion he 
becomes a mifanthrope. It is probably doing no injutftice 
to the character of Swift, when we mention him as having 
in a great meafure gone this round. But this is an ex- 
treme cafe: pride leads a man to fet too high a value upon 
himfelf, but it is only that ftrength of mind which, when 
well direéted, would have led to the higheft attainments in 
moral worth, that will permit him'to reit fatisfied without 
the fympathy which he fuppofes is his due. Hence his 
pride muit meet with a conftant mortification; for where 
will be found thofe who will be willing to reftrain their 
conduct continually by the rules to which he would bind 
them ? where even are thofe who can enter into his views 
and feelings? Pride then, even in a lefs extreme cafe, 
cannot be productive of happinefs. But its ill effets are 
not thus limited. Blind to his own deficiencies, keen-fighted 
to obferve the marks of merit in his own mind, the proud 
man throws continual impediments in his own progrefs to- 
wards worth of character. He fees not his deficiencies ; 
how can he fupply them? He imagines his excellencies 
have mounted high in the feale of worth ; how fhall he pv- 
rify them, when that which prefents their eminence is he 
tered by every comparifon which he draws ? 
It has been faid by one who appears to have poffefled 
fome knowledge of the world, that pride has at leaft this 
valuable effect, it tends to exclude all other failings ; for 
the proud man places his ftandard fo high, that he never 
feels his regard to his own dignity fatisfied, till all in- 
ferior feelings are extirpated: this is undoubtedly erro- 
neous. It is fuppofing a mixture of pride and humility, 
which will never appear in that mind in which pride is'tke 
ruling feature. The man who is proud of his own excels 
lencies feldom fees that they are defective: and befides, a 
defire of {elf-approbation is not pride, though too {trang 
and unchaftened a defire may tend to produce pride, be- 
caufe felf-approbation is eafily gained when made indepen- 
dent of higher fources. There may be anomalies here, as 
in every other cafe of the operation of moral caufes; but 
they are not fufficient to lead to the cenclufion, that pride 
has a tendency to raife the mind above all other failings. 
Pride will operate differently on different minds; and 
defire of felf-approbation is, and ought to be, a primary 
motive in all the earlier ftages of the moral progrefs: but 
if the mind reft fatisfied with this approbation, that pro- 
grefs will foon be impeded ; the ftandard will be lowered 
rather than the conduét exalted; comparifon with others 
will fuggeft numerous fources of felf-gratulation ; and the 
mind, unable to rife to the heights which once ap 
in view, now rather looks down upon the advances fhe has 
made, than upon the cliffs which tower very far above her. 
Here, then, is a ftop to improvement; the defire which 
{timulated to improvement is gratified ; and he, who, had he 
looked beyond himfelf,, might have rifen almoft to the fum- 
mit of excellence, now refts contented on the little pinnacle 
which his imagination has raifed, looks with contempt on 
the crowds below, but, wrapt in the veil of imaginary fupe~ 
riority, fees not that numbers whom he ance faw bs 
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him have rifen, and are rifing, while he is himfelf loft to all 
improvement. b 

In minds poffeffed of fome ftrength, pride may exift with 
little or no tendency tovanity. Firmly convinced of their own 
worth, they need not the fympathy of others ; and if that re- 
{pe& which they deem their due is not given, it is the laft fug- 
geition that would occur to their minds that they had muif- 
taken their due. But in thofe whofe pride is lefs con- 
firmed, or whofe minds are more dependent, that pride 
leads them on to vanity ; their high ideas of their own 
powers and attainments, require the fympathy of others to 
render them fteady. Precifely as pride or vanity has the 
predominance, the want of fuch gratification will lead to 
greater independence, or greater fubmiflion ; in the one cafe 
leaving the mind to the wayward wanderings of its own 
feelings, in the other fixing more firmly the fhackles 
which bind it to the world. Happy they who have learnt 
from various difcipline and inftruétion, that higher appro- 
bation is to be fought for, than the approbation of the 
world, or even than their own; and that neither poflefs 
permanent value, except where fan¢tioned by that which, 
when once the ruling object of the mind, will make all 
others comparatively infignificant ! 

We ftated that pride may exift in the mind almoit imde- 
pendently of vanity : from what we have advanced it ap- 
pears, that this can be the cafe only in a vigorous mind: 
vanity, we would add, will be found independently of 
pride only in a weak mind. He who cannot ret fatisfied 
without the praife or approbation of others, muft be ever 
varying in his ideas, and fickle in his conduét. Without it, 
he will poffefs no firmnefs; and with its; no decifion. The 
approbation which pride claims as its due, vanity feeks as a 
favour: if it receive it not, the vain mind defponds, for it 
has not learned to truft in itfelf. 

{ Here we would requeft the reader to turn to the ob- 
fervations referred to near the beginning of this fe€tion. See 
Morat Education, col. 38.] 

The virtue of humility is the moft difficult to acquire of 
all the train, yet it is this which gives the true grace to the 
eharaéter. It is the characteriftic of Chriftianity, and it is 
in this refpect that the Chriftian fo far excels the ftoical 
fyftem of niorality in its beft ftate. "The whole ftruCture of 
the latter was laid upon the foundation of human pride ; 
and though frequently captivating to the imagination, 
which loves to view the elevated mind, yet it often affords 
a poor fhelter to the children of humanity. Humility 
does not direct us to eftimate ourfelves lower than impar- 
tiality requires ; but it is feldom that we need fear wandering 
into this extreme, except where it arifes from that felf- 
diffidence, which diftruits merely becaufe vanity has not yet 
Jent its fupport. This excefs of diffidence is not unfre- 
quently the caufe of vanity: forthe mind, in confequence 
of it, often feels the more eager defire to be well in the 
eftimation of others; and, when their good opinion is ob- 
tamed, folters the thoughts and pleafures of it with too 
great intereft. Still however the frequent mortifications it 
meets with tend to lower it ‘in its own eftimation, unlefs, 
by degrees, it learns to fet a value upon its own approba- 
tion, independently of the capricious applaufe of others ; 
and then it deviates into the oppofite extreme of felf-fuffi- 
eiency and pride. Here a {trong mind, not under religious 
eulture, will reft; a weak one will probably be again 
driven to that fupport on which it originally refted its felf- 
approbation. If it do not return to its former ftate, the 
attentions which vanity received as a favour, pride claims as 
its right : and in both cafes endlefs inquietude, envy, and 
-sefentment, are the almoft neceflary attendants. On the 
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fubject of this fe€tion, fee Cogan’s Philofophical Treatife 
on the Paffions, p. 70, &c. 

9. Cultivation of Humility.—In order to cultivate the 
tender plant of genuine humility, we muit clear away the 
high ideas we have of our own excellencies. “All thoughts 
which pleafe are apt to recur frequently ; and their contraries 
to be keptout of fight: hence, by dwelling upon thefe 
excellencies, they will be magnified; by keeping our im- 
perfeétions out of view, they are diminifhed: And the 
fame caufes too frequently lead to keep in view the de- 
feéts of others, and neglect the confideration of their ex- 
cellencies ; and thus pride, that is, too high an opinion of 
ourfelves, and, as a general confequence, too low an opi- 
nion of others, muft be generated. Now the only way to 
obtain a juft opinion of ourfelves is to reverfe this opera- 
tion, and, by exprefs aéts of volition, dwell upon the ex- 
cellencies of others and our own defects, and to pafs by, 
with little notice, the defeéts of others and our own ex- 
cellencies. * 

To cultivate humility we mutt farther learn not to feek 
the applaufe of the world, but to acquiefce in the refpec 
it pays us, however difproportioned this may be to the 
merit of the aétion under confideration. We fhould re- 
member, that however beautiful the productions of nature 
and art which pafs under our notice, it would be abfurd 
to fay, till long experience and accurate examination jutti- 
fied it, that they are unequalled in their kind: much lefs 
fhould we fuppofe this of thofe fources of honour which 
happen to be our lot, which are certainly magnified be- 
yond the truth in our own eyes from the intereft we take in 
ourfelyes. On the other hand, humility will be cultivated 
by receiving with readinefs the cenfures and fhame which we 
have deferved ; and by acquiefcing under them where we 
have not deferved them ; in this lait cafe always fufpecting 
our own judgment. 

Laftly: the frequent recolleétion that all our valuable 
qualities proceed from God, that we have nothing which 
we did not receive from him, and that there could be na 
reafon in ourfelves why he fhould fele&t us to perform the 
particular part he hath affigned us ; and the application of this 
important truth to the real occurrences of our lives, mult 
greatly accelerate our progrefs to humility and felf-annihila- 
tion. 

10. E/ftimate of the Pleafures of Self-interef.—We ought 
not primarily to purfue the means of obtaining the pleafures 
of fenfation, imagination, or ambition ; becaufe thefe plea- 
fures themfelves, from what we have already feen, ought 
not to be made a primary objet of purfuit. ‘The means 
borrow all their value from their end by affociation ; and if 
the original value of the end be not fuflicient to jultify our 
making them our primary object, the borrowed value of the 
means cannot. 

Grofs felf-interef, or the treafuring up of the means of 
happinefs from thefe fources of fenfation, imagination, and 
ambition, bears a very near relation to ambition, Thofe 
who defire great degrees of riches, power, learning, &c. 
defire alfo that their acquifition fhould be known to the 
world: to be thought happy often conttitutes a ftronger mo- 
tive for aGtion, than fo de happy. The reafon, therefore, 
which excludes ambition as a primary purfuit, excludes felf- 
intereft alfo.—Grofs felf-intereft has a manifeft tendency to 
deprive us of the pleafures of fympathy, and to expofe to 
its pains. Rapacioufnefs extinguithes all {parks of good 
will and generofity, and produces endlefs refentments and 
jealoufies: and indeed great part of the contentions and 
mutual injuries, which we fee in the world, arife becaufe 


either one or both of. the contending parties delire more 
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than an equitable fhare of the means of happinefs. Befides, 
grofs felf-intereft has a moft painful and peculiar tendency 
to increafe itfelf, by the conftant recurrence, and confequent 
augmentation, of the ideas and defires that relate to felf, 
and the exclufion of thofe which relate to others. This in- 
confiftency of grofs felfintereft with fympathy would be an 
argument againit it, barely upon the fuppofition that fym- 
pathy was one neceflary part of our nature, which ought to 
have an equal fhare with fenfation, imagination, and ambi- 
tion; but as it now begins to appear, from the exclufion 
of thofe as primary objects, that more than an equal fhare 
is due to fympathy, the oppofition between them is a {trong 
argument againit felf-intereft. There is, in like manner, an 
evident oppofition between grofs felf-intereft and the plea- 
fures of theopathy, and the moral fenfe. Hence, if thefe 
be admitted as eflential parts of our nature, and efpecially if 
it appear that they ought to be made primary objects of 
purfuit, an infuperable objection arifes againft our rts 
the pleafures of felf-intereft our primary objects. Grofs 
felf-intereft, when indulged, deftroys many of the pleafures 
of fenfation, and moft of thofe of imagination and ambition ; 
that is, many of thofe pleafures from which it takes its rife. 
This is peculiarly true and evident in the love of money, and 
it holds in a confiderable degree with refpect to other felfith 
purfuits. It muft, therefore, deftroy itfelf in part, as well 
as the pleafures of fympathy, theopathy, and the moral 
fenfe, with the refined felf-intereft founded upon them: and 
thus it happens, that in very avaricious perfons, nothing re- 
mains but a fenfual felfifhnefs, and an uneafy hankering after 
money, which is a more imperfect ftate than that in which 
they were at their firft fetting out in infancy. 

Men, in treafuring up the means of happinefs without 
limit, feem to go upon the fuppofition that their capacity 
for enjoying particular fpecies. of happinefs is infinite, and 
conieorctla that the power of enjoyment depends upon the 
ftock of means which they amafs. But our capacity for 
enjoying happinefs is confined and fluctuating; and there 
are many periods during which no objeét, however grateful 
to others, can afford any pleafure, owing to the difeafed 
ftate of our minds or of our bodies. 

Further; it is evident in part, that felf-interefted men are 
not more happy than others, whatever means of happinefs 
they may poflefs. Experience appears to confirm the rea- 
foning already adduced, but it certainly confirms this con- 
clufion. Thofe who are continually aiming to treafure up 
the means of happinefs, are in general remarkably miferable. 
The covetous man fubje&ts himfelf to hardfhip, cares, fear, 
ridicule, and contempt; and thus undergoes greater evils 
than what falls to the fhare of mankind upon an average. 

Some degree of refined felf-intereff is the neceflary confe- 
quence of the power of receiving the pleafures of fympathy 
and theopathy. He who has had a fufficient experience of 
the pleafures of friendfhip, generofity, devotion, and felf- 
approbation, cannot avoid the defire to have a return of 
them, when he is not under the particular influence of any 
one of them, merely on account of the pleafure which they 
have afforded; and if he have not advanced into very con- 
fiderable purity of motives, will feek to excite thofe plea- 
{ures, by treafuring up the means of them; and to keep 
himfelf in a difpofition to ufe them, not from any parti- 
cularly vivid love of his neighbour, or of God, or from a 
fenfe of duty, but entirely icin the view of private hap- 
pinefs, Retined felf-intereft is neither fo common, nor {fo 
confpicuous in real life as the grofs felf-intereft. It rifes 
late, and is never in any great magnitude in the bulk of 
mankind, through the want of the previous: pleafures of 
fympathy, religion, and the moral fenfe; and in fome it 
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fearcely prevails at all: whereas grofs felf-intereft rifes early 
in infancy, and arrives at confiderable magnitude before 
adult age. 1 

The obje&tions which lie againft making the purfuit of 
refined felf-intereit our ultimate objet, though lefs obvious, 
do not appear lefs weighty than thofe which le again grofs 
felf-intereft. In the firft place, the mind which has {fo far 
advanced towards perfection, as to make the means of ob- 
taining the refined pleafures of religion and virtue the pri- 
mary objeé, will be more likely finally to ftop at this 
point, than he who was guided by grofs felf-intereft. 
There is lefs the appearance of deficiency, and lefs oppofi- 
tion between it and the claims of benevolence and piety ; 
and as it leads to the performance of laudable ations, the 
conf{cience is too apt to give approbation, where, if all that 
influenced the mind were brought into full view, nothing 
but felf would be feen. Hence there is little inducement to 
refine the motives, and purify them from their bafe alloy ; 
and making felf continually the motive, checks the natural 
progrefs of the affections to complete difintereftednefs. 

To a& with a dire&t view to the pleafures of benevolence 
and piety, feems to carry with it a degree of felfifhnefs little 
fuperior to that of the refined fenfualift, who choofes from 
among the objects of his degraded tafte fuch only as will 
give the leaft alloyed pleafures, and thofe of the moft con- 
tinued duration. It differs from his felfifhnefs, in producing 
to fociety more valuable effe&ts; but from what ha been 
ftated refpecting the progrefs of the affe€tions in the pre- 
ceding article, and in Morar Education, it appears that it 
is very confiderably below that ftate in which the affeétion 
is perfect: and we have already feen that it ftops its progrefs 
towards that perfeCtion. It may fairly be admitted in the 
commencement of a virtuous courfe, as a {tep towards im- 
provement ; but if the mind be fuffered to refit here, we can- 
not efteem its progrefs great. In addition. to thefe objec- 
tions, fome very forcible ones will appear among thofe 
which lie againft aéting with an explicit view to our greateft 
happinefs on the whole; making even the higheft and leaft 
debafing, becaufe leaft fpecific kind of felf-intereft our 
ground of action. 

Rational felf-interef is certainly to be put upon a very 
different footing from the grofs and refined: agreeably to 
which, the feriptures HES general hopes and fears, and 
efpecially thofe of a future ftate, and inculcate them as good 
and proper motives ; and they may, therefore, certainly be 
confidered as auxiliary in our moral progrefs. But Chrif- 
tianity holds out ftill more refined motives, diitin@ from 
hope and fear,—the love of God and our neighbour, the 
law of our minds, &c.; that 1s, the motives of fympathy, 
theopathy, and the moral fenfe. Rational felf-intereft will 
lead te the formation of thefe, and to the deftru€tion of the 
impure motives to ation; and precifely as far as it does 
this, it may be reckoned a virtue. When it tends to cherifh 
the impure motives, or fimply to obftruét the growth of the 
pure motives, then it muft be confidered as vice. 

That we ought not to reft fatisfied with that ftate in the 
moral progrefs, in which an explicit and direct view to the 
greateft general happinefs or may is made the primary 
motive to a¢tion, may be argued from the confideration, 
that a conftant attention even to thefe moft general hopes 
and fears would extinguifh, by degrees, our pi of God 
and our neighbour; and this efpecially by augmenting the 
ideas and defires which centre immediately in felf to an un- 
due height. While our own happinefs, even the moft.re- 
fined and general, is the explicit motive, benevolence and 
piety will never acquire that difintereftednefs, which will 
prompt to their refpective courfe of conduct, without any 
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exterior ftimulus, fimply by the impulfe of the affection. 
Rational felf-intereft will at times be prefent to the mind, 
even of thofe who have advanced higheit in the feale of pre- 
fent excellence ; and in the early ftages of the moral pro- 
grefs, may be called in as a moft ufeful auxiliary, and im- 
portant fupport : but even this muft be made fubordinate to 
the cultivation of thofe affetions, which are only perfeét as 
they approach difintereftednefs. 

On the fubje& of this head, we with to refer our readers 
to Dr. Prieftley’s fermon on the duty of not living to our- 
felves. 

We fhall conclude this head in the words of Dr. Reid, 
witha few alterations. Thougha fteady purfuit of our own 
real good may, in anenlightened mind, produce a degree of 
virtue which is entitled to fome approbation; yet it can 
never, while the mind reits with this explicit regard to felf, 
produce the nobleft kind of virtue which claims our higheft 
love and efteem. We account him a wife man who is wife 
for himfelf; and if he profecute his end through difficulties 
and temptations, his charatter is far fuperior to that of the 
man who, having the fame end in view, is continually {tart- 
ing out of the road from an attachment to his appetites and 
paffions, and doing every day what he knows he fhall heartily 
repent of having done. Yet after all, this wife man, whofe 
thoughts and eares are all centered ultimately in himfelf, who 
indulges even his focial and divine affections, only wath a view 
to his own good, is not the man whom we cordially efteem, 
nor who pofleffes the noble elevation of mind which commands 
our admiration. Our cordial efteem and admiration are due, 
and are given only to him whofe foul is not contraéted within 
itfelf, but embraces a more extenfive obje€t ; who loves re- 
ligion, not for her dowry only, but for her own fake; 
whofe benevolence is not felfifh, but generous and difin- 
terefted ; who, forgetful of himfelf, has the common good 
at heart, not as a means only, but as an end; who abhors 
what God and confcience condemn, however attraétive its 
appearance ; who choofes without hefitation what God and 
confcience approve, neaee furrounded with tenfold dan- 
gers. Such aman we efteem the perfe€t man, compared 
with whom, he who has no other aim than good to himfelf, is a 
mean and defpicable charaéter. ‘To ferve God, and be ufeful 
to mankind, without any concern about our own good and 
happinefs, is probably beyond the pitch of human nature. 
But to ferve God, and be ufeful to men, merely to obtain 
good to ourfelves, or to avoid ill, is imperfeét fervice, and 
not of that liberal nature which true devotion and real virtue 


require. 

‘Thou h we might be apt to think that he has the beft 
chance tor happinefs, who has no other end of his deli- 
berate actions but his own good, yet a little confideration 
will fatisfy us of the contrary. A concern for our own 
good is not a principle that, of itfelf, gives any enjoyment ; 
on the contrary, it is apt ta fill the mind with fear, and 
care, and anxiety. And thefe concomitants or this prin- 
‘ciple often give pain and uneafinefs, which counterbalance 

_the good they have in view. We may compare in point of 
.prefent happinefs, two imaginary characters ; the firft, that 
‘of the man who has no other ultimate end of his deliberate 
aGtions than his own good, and who has no regard to reli- 

_ gion and duty, but as a means to that end; the fecond, of 
‘the man who is not indifferent with regard to his own good, 
but has another ultimate end, perfe€tly confiftent with it, a 
difinterefted love of goodnefs for its own fake, or a regard 

to duty asan end. Comparing thefe two charaters in point 

-of happinefs, that we may give all poffible advantage to the 

~felfith principle, we fhall fuppofe the man who is a¢tuated 
folely by it, to be fo far enlightened as to fee it his intereft 


to live foberly, righteoufly, and pioufly in the world, and 
that he follows the fame courfe of conduét, from the mo- 
tive of his own pooe only, which the other does, in a great 
meafure, or in fome-meafure, from a fenfe of duty. The 
one labours for hire, without any love to the work, the other 
loves the work, and thinks it the mof noble and the moft 
honourable he can be employed in. In the firft it is morti- 
fication and felf-denial to which he fubmits only through 
neceffity ; to the other it is viGory and triumph in the moft 
honourable warfare. It ought further to be confidered, 
that though wife men have concluded that virtue is the only 
road to happinefs, and the commands of a benevolent 
Creator neceflarily lead us to confider it as fuch, yet he who 
follows it only as a means to an end, and who obeys God 
only for the fake of the rewards he has attached to obe- 
dience, would, inall probability, be continually wandering 
from the direét path, and feeking for happinefs where it was 
not to be found. The road to duty is fo plain, that the 
man who feeks it with an upright heart cannot greatly wan- 
der from it ; but the road to happinefs, except where that 
confidence in the Supreme Being is formed, which fuppofes 
the pious affe€tions to have become, in fome meafure, difin- 
terefted, would be found dark and intricate, full of thorns 
and dangers, and therefore not to be trodden without fear 
and care, and perplexity. The happy man, therefore, is not 
he whofe happinefs is his primary care; but he who, with 
perfe& refignation, leaves the care of his happinefs to his 
Maker, while he purfues with ardour the road of his duty. 
This gives an elevation to his mind which is real happinefs ; 
inftead of care, and fear, and anxiety, and difappointment, 
it brings peace and joy. It gives a relifh to every good we 
enjoy ; it fmooths the brow of diftrefs, calms the perturbed 
mind, and makes ‘the pillow of fuffering and of death the 
reft of happinefs. See Active Powers, eff. iii. p- iii. ch. 4. 

11. Eftimate of the Pleafures of Sympathy.—We have now 
proceeded through, and examined all the inferior fources of 
happinefs. We have feen that if any of them be made the 
primary object of purfuit, happinefs carnot be obtained ; 
and that the greateft degrees of thefe pleafures are to be ob- 
tained, not by making them our primary objeét, but fub- 
mitting ourfelves to the guidance of piety, benevolence, and 
the moral ferfe. We might hence alone regard the inference 
a juft one, that the affe€tions of benevolence and piety, and 
thofe a€tions to which they prompt, fhould be made by us 
our primary object. “We fhall feel our ground more fure, 
when we enter into the pofitive arguments for the conclufion ; 
and we now proceed to afcertain what rank the benevolent 
affeCtions fhould have, in our rule of life. And it will ap- 
pear that the cultivation of thefe affe€tions, and the condu& 
to which’ they prompt, fhould be made a primary objet of 
purfuit, from the following confiderations. 

Benevolence improves the inferior pleafures, by limiting and 
regulating them, as we have already feen in the preceding 
feGtions. 4 

Again, the pleafures of benevolence unite and coincide with 
thofe of piety and the moral Jenfe. That benevolence unites 
with piety is obvious, for by the love of the good we are 
led to love the fource of goodnefs; and back again from 
the love of God to the love-of all that he has made. The 
pleafures of benevolence are one principal fource of the mo- 
ral fenfe, and the moral fenfe ia its turn improves and enforces 
them entirely. 

The pleafures of benevolence are unlimited in-their extent. 
In order to fhew that the pleafures of fenfation do not de- 
ferve our primary attention, aa extreme cafe was taken of a 
perfon whe atually made them his primary obje&: in_the 
fame way fuppofe’a perfon to take all opportunities of ex- 
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ercifing his benevolent difpofitions, making it his ftudy, 
pleafure, and conftant emplo~ment either to promote hap- 
pinefs or to leflen mifery. Now it is very obvious that he 
would have a very large field for exercife, no lefs than the 
whole round of domettic and focial relations. And if his 
benevolence were pure, and regulated by the dictates of 
piety and the moral fenfe, he might in general expect fuceefs. 
And from the experience of thofe who have made the trial, 
it does not appear that the relifh for its pleafures languifhes, 
as in other cafes, but gains ftrength by gratification; and 
they continue to pleafe in refleétion. ‘The reafon of this is 
obvious from the law of aflociation; for fince they are, in 
general, attended with fuccefs, and are confiftent with, and 
produétiye of, the feveral inferior pleafures, when thefe are 
purfued in their due degree, and are alfo further increafed by 
the moral and religious pleafures, they receive frefh addition 
upon every gratification, and therefore increafe perpetually, 
not perhaps in vividnefs, but in extent as well as fteadinels, 
when the affeCtions are cultivated as they ought to be. 

The pleafures of benevolence are /é/f-confiflent. All may 
fhare them without diminifhing their mutual happinefs. 
Harmony and mutual co-operation prevail among the bene- 
volent ; and benevolent aétions have a tendency to excite cor- 
refpondent actions indefinitely. By degrees, when beneyo- 
lence has arrived at its due height, all the fenfibilities of the 
individual for himfelf, will be more or lefs transferred upon 
others, by his benevolence and compaffion for them. And 
in like manner, when our moral fenfe is fufficiently efta- 
blifhed and improved, and we are capable of being influenced 
to perform what is fit and right, by the confideration that it 
is fo, our imperfect fenfibility for others tends to diminifh 
(by being compared with it) our exorbitant attachment to 
ourfelyes; at the fame time that compaflion takes off our 
thoughts from ourfelyes. And benevolence to a fingle per- 
fon may become equal to felf-intereft by this tendency of 
felf-intereft to increafe benevolence, and reciprocally of be- 
nevolence to leflen felf-intereft, though originally felt-intereft 
was indefinitely greater than eS ees: and thus we may 
learn to be as much concerned for others as for ourfelves, 
and as little concerned for ourfelves as for others. It is not 
often that benevolence is thus heightened: perhaps, in the 
ftriGeft fenfe, it can never reach this height in the prefent 
ftate ; but let us take the cafe where there is a decided pre- 
ponderance of benevolence over every feeling which bears 
the charaéter of malevolence. It is not, perhaps, capable 
of proof, but certainly has decided probability, that in the 
circle in-which each moves, and in the circle of the race at 
large, happinefs greatly preponderates. If the benevolent 
individual, though he do not fee this balance of happinefs 
clearly, yet has fome comfortable general knowledge of it, 
he muft be a great gainer in the whole by his benevolence, 
becaufe thus he has a fource of conftant gratification in the 
perception of fuch a preponderance of happinefs among 
thofe in whofe happinefs he has learned to rejoice in fome mea- 
fure as in his own. 

It will confirm our belief that the cultivation of benevo- 
lence fhould be made a primary purfuit of life, if we recol- 
leé& that its pleafures lie open to all kinds and degrees of men ; 
fince every man has it in his power to benefit others, and 
fince we all ftand in need of each other’s good offices. Un- 
like the brute creation, we are dependent upon each other 
from the cradle to the grave, for life, for health, for con- 
venience, for pleafures, for intellectual accomplifhments, 
and, inno {mall degree, for moral culture ; and we are un- 
able to fubfift with comfort fingly, or even in very {mall 
focieties, and this may be confidered as a mark of the fuperior 
excellence of man’s focial pleafures. All the tendencies of 


the events of life, ordinary and extraordinary, of the rela- 
tions of life, of the various pleafures which have been enu- 
merated, to connect us together, to conneé accidental affo- 
ciations, and thofe forced upon us by the common fituation 

of man, and his fituation in fociety, into permanent affec- 
tions, prove the fame thing. So great, indeed, is this 
tendency, that two men without claims to the title of bene- 
volent, can fcarcely become familiarly known to each other, 
without receiving fome good-will, complacency, compaflion, 
and tendernefs for each other. Further, we love, efteem, 
and affift the benevolent more than others: fo that a bene- 
volent action not only excites the receiver to.a grateful re- 
turn, but alfo the by-ftander to approve and reward: and 
benevolence receives a hundred fold even in this world. 
« But,’ fays the excellent Hartley, “it would be endlefs. 
to purfue this. Benevolence is, indeed, the grand defign 
and purport of human life, of this probationary itate ; and 
every circumftance of human life, duly confidered, -muft 
and does point to it direétly or indireéily.”” 

And as it is now eftablithed that benevolence is-a primary 
purfuit, it follows that all the pleafures of malevolence are ex- 
cluded, as direst ob{tacles to our happinels. The lower plea- 
fures may all be made contiitent with, and eyen fubferyient to, 
benevolence} by its limitations and power ; but thofe of male- 
volence are quite incompatible with it. As far as maleyo- 
lence is allowed, benevolence mutt be deftroyed. There is, 
however, this exception; where wifhing eyil to fome, dif- 
pofes us to be more benevolent on the whole, (as in the 
cafe of what is called a juit indignation againit the vicious, ) 
it may fomewhat aid the moral progrefs in the lower ftages 
of benevolence. But it is exceedingly dangerous to, en- 
courage fuch a difpofition of mind, by fatire, invective, or 
difpute, however unworthy the opponent may be ; for fof- 
tered, it will foon wear the features of ill-will, will foon be- 
come rank malevolence. . 

We mutt not only forego the pleafures of malevolence, 
but patiently and refolutely endure the pains of benevolence, par- 
ticularly thofe of compaffion. _ But we fhall not be lofers on 
either of thefe accounts. The pleafures of the moral fenfe 
which refult from thefe virtues, will, in the firft cafe, compen- 
fate for what we forego ; in the lait over-balance what we en- 
dure. Befides, mercy and forgivenefs are in themfelves plea- 
fures ; and, in the event, productive of many others: and 
compaffion generally leads us to fuch conduét as makes the 
afflicted to rejoice, and increafes our difpofition to rejoice with 
them. 

As benevolence is thus fupported by many direét argu- 
ments, there are many fimilar and oppofite arguments to prove — 
that malevolence is the Lane of human i 3 that it occa- 
fions mifery to the agent as well as to the fufferer; that it is 
indefinitely inconfiftent with itfelf, and with the courfe of na- 
ture; and that, confequently, it is impoflible that it fhould 
fubfift for ever. Now all thefe become fo many indireét ar- 
guments for benevolence, and urge us to make the cultivation — 
and exercife of it, one of the fupreme pleafures and ends of 
our lives. fh. 

In order to make this appear more fully, we have only to 
take a furvey of human life, the reverfe of what we haye al- 
ready attended to. Injuries are increafed by mutual injuries, 
till at laft mutual fufferings oblige both parties to defift: the 
courfe and conititution of human nature give numberlefs 
admonitions to forbear ; and the hand of every man, and the 
power of every thing, is againft the malevolent. So that 
if we fuppofe a number of beings purely malevolent, an 
confequently to have an indefinite number of enemies, t 
would firft ceafe from their enmity on account of their mu 
fufferings, and become purely felfith, each being nae 1 
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fole friend and protetor, and afterwards, by mutual good 
offices, endear themfelves to each other; fo that at laft each 
of them would have an indefinite number of friends, and 
thus would be indefinitely happy. This is, in part, mere 
Yuppofition; but its obvious correfpondence with what we 
fee and feel in real life, is a ftrong argument both of the in- 
finite goodnefs of God, and Gal tgucatly of the tendency 
of all beings to unlimited happinefs through ‘benevolence. 
For the beings whom we have fuppofed to fet out with pure 
malevolence, could no more reft at pure felfifhnefs, or any 
other intermediate pomt, than they could at pure maleyo- 
lence. Andthus the arguments which exclude pure malevo- 
lence, united with the dire&t arguments for benevolence, ne- 
‘ceflarily lead us to infer that pure unlimited benevolence fhould 
be the ultimate obje@ of ‘man. é 

12. Culture of Benevolence.—In order to augment the 
benevolent, and fupprefs the malevolent affeCtions, we fhould 
diligently praétife all fuch aéts of kindnefs, of friendfhip, 
generofity, and compaflion, as our abilities of any kind ex- 

tend to; and’rigoroufly refrain from all fallies of anger, re- 
fentment, envy, jealoufy, &c. For though our affections 
are not directly and immediately fubject to the voluntary 
power, yet our actions are, and, confequently, through 
them, our affections. He that at firft practifes aéts of be- 
nevolence by conftraint, and continues to practife them, 
will at laft have affociated with them fuch a variety of plea- 
fures, as to transfer a great inftantaneous pleafure upon 
them, and produce in. himfelf the affeCtions from which they 
naturally flow. In like manner, if we refrain from malevo- 
lent ations and expreffions, we fhall dry up the ill paffions 
which are the fources of them. 

With the fame objeéts in view, it will be of great ufe 
frequently to dwell upon the great pleafures and rewards 
attendant on benevolence ; and alfo upon the many evils pre- 
fent and future, to which the contrary difpofition expofes 
us. _ For thus we fhall likewife transfer pleafure and pain 
by affociation upon thefe difpofitions refpectively ; and ra- 
tional felf-intereft will be made to produce pure benevolence, 

and to extinguifh all kinds and degrees of malevolence. 

Frequent and fervent prayer for others, friends, bene- 

factors, ftrangers, and enemies, has a very great and decided 
tendency to augment benevolence, and to extinguifh malevo- 
lence. All exertions of our affections: cherifh them; and 
' thofe made under the more immediate fenfe of the divine at- 
‘tributes, have an extraordinary efficacy, in this refpect, by 


“mixing the love, awe; and other exalted emotions. of the - 


‘mind attending our addrefles to God, with our affections 

towards man, fo as to improve and purify them. Petitions 
«for the increafe of our benevolence, and the fuppreffion of 
- our malevolence, have the fame tendency. Again, all me- 
» ditations upon the attributes of God, and particularly upon 
. his infinite benevolence towards all his creatures, have a 
» ftrong tendency to refine and augment our benevolent af- 
_ fections. And, laftly, the frequent confideration of our 
-own unworthinefs, our entire dependence upon God, &c. 
-raifes in us compaffion for others, as well as concern and 
earneit defires and prayers for ourfelves. And compaffion 
"is, in this: imperfect probationary ftate, an eflential and prin- 
* cipal part of our benevolent affeCtions. 

13. Rules for the Conduéd of Men in Society.—Having 
now eftablifhed the pofition,. that. benevolence fhould 
be a primary purfuit. of man, it follows that we fhould 
“aim to direct every action, fo as to produce the greateft 
-happinefs and the leaft mifery in our power. This is the 

‘rule of focial condu@, which univerfal unlimited bene- 
~ volence inculcates. 


But the application of this rule in real life is attended 
with confiderable difficulties and perplexities. It is impofli- 
ble for the moft fagacious and experienced perfons to make 
any accurate eftimate of the future confequences of parti- 
cular ations, fo as, in all the variety of circumitances which 
occur, to determine juitly which a€tion would contribute 
moit to augment happinefs and leflen mifery. . Inftead, 
therefore, of this moft general rule, we mutt fubititute others 
lefs general, and fubordinate to it, admitting of a more 
commodious pra¢tical application. Whatever rules are laid 
down for this purpofe, it is obvious that their coincidence 
muft add ftrength to each; and that when they differ, or 
are apparently oppofite to each other, this difference or op- 
pofition muft moderate or reftrain their application. On 
the whole, however, the general refult will prove the belt 
direction for promoting the happiefs and leflening the mi- 
fery of others. 

Hartley lays down the ten following fubordinate rules : 
1., That we obey the fcripture precepts, in the natural, ob- 
vious meaning of them. 2. That we fhould pay great re- 
gard both to our own moral fenfe, and to that of others. 
3. That in all deliberate aétions we fhould take into ac- 
count the probable confequences on each fide. 4. That we 
are not to be guided implicitly by the mere impulfe of com- 
paflion and good-will; yet that great regard fhould be paid 
to them in our conduét. 5. That we fhould place ourfelves 
in the fituation of all the perfons concerned. 6. That per- 
fons in the near relations of life, benefactors, dependents, 
and enemies, feem to have, in moft cafes, a prior claim to 
{trangers. 7. That benevolent religious perfons have, all 
other circumftances being equal, a prior claim to the reft 
of mankind. 8. That we fhould contribute, as far as lies 
in our power, to the moral and religious improvement of 
others. g. That we ought to pay the ftriéteit regard to 
truth, both in our affirmations and in our promifes. 
10. That we ought to obey the civil magiftrate and the 
laws of the community. _Thefe rules we think truly unex- 
ceptionable ; and we fhall follow the order of Hartley, en- 
larging on fome of them as we proceed. Some contidera- 
tions refpecting the neceflity of general rules of duty will 
be found in Div. IV. § 3. 

(1) The firft rule is, that we obey the {eripture pre- 
cepts in the natural, obvious meaning of them., The fcrip- 
ture precepts are indeed themfelves the rule of life. There 
is, however, the fame kind of difficulty in applying them 
accurately to particular cafes, as in applying the above- 
mentioned moft general rule, by means of an eftimate 
of the confequences of actions. It is, from the nature of 
language, impoffible, in many particular cafes, to determine 
precifely the connetion of the aétion with the precept. 
However, unlefs it would obvioufly lead a perfon to ac in 
oppofition to fome or other of the following rules, it is the 
fafeft way, in the particular circumftances of real life, to 
recolleét the fcripture precepts, and follow them in their 
firft and moft obvious fenfe. 

(2) Great regard muft be paid, both to our own moral 
fenfe, and to that of others.. Among thofe who have re- 
ceived-a Chriftian education, this rule muift coincide in a 
great meafure with the foregoing. They are together the 
chief fupports of all that is good, even in the mott refined 
and philofophical, as well as in the vulgar ; and therefore 
muft not be weakened or explained away. It is well re- 
marked, by a judicious moralift, that, in a mind whofe mo- 
ral powers have been cultivated, fecond thoughts are feldom 
the beft. The firft are the impulfe of well-regulated feeling, 
and are produced inftantaneoufly, without attention to all 
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petty fuggeftions of felf, which crowd themfelves in various 
ways into our mind, and by leading to doubt, and then, 
aided by inclination, to difobey, prevent the efficacy of the con- 
fcience, and throw a mift over the before clear direGtions of 
duty. (See Dr. Aikin’s Letters to his Son.) With re- 
f{peét to the moral fenfe of others, two motives fhould in- 
duce us to pay great regard to its dictates. The oneis 
purely benevolent ; we ought not to throw any moral im- 
pediment in the way of others; the other is, that pru- 
dence and humility dire&, that we ufe the experience 
and the feelings produced by great moral culture as guides 
of our own conduét. 

(3) It is very proper, in all deliberate aétions, to weigh, 
as well as we can, the probable confequences on each fide, 
and to fuffer the balance to have fome influence in all cafes, 
and the chief influence where the other rules do not interfere 
much, or explicitly. But to be determined by our own 
judgments as to confequences, in oppofition to the two fore- 
going rules, or to thofe which follow, is too probably the dic- 
tate of pride or felf-intereft. houghin fome inftances God 
{peaks as plainly by the confequences of aétions as he does 
by his revealed will, and though, without a doubt, if we 
were capable ‘of feeing all, even the remoteit confequences, 
we fhould, in all cafes, perceive that the precepts of revela- 
tion are in’perfet confiftency with the courfe of Providence, 
yet it is a fact, that the wifeft of men cannot trace all the 
confequences of any one moral or immoral aétion, and that in 
numerous inftances we cannot fee enough to ‘enable us to form 
a decided idea as to the courfe of duty. Wherever the 
{cripture precepts clearly apply to our own cafes, we fhould 
be extremely cautious as to any inferences we may derive 
from the fuppofed confequences of actions in oppofition to 
them ; and at any rate we mayreft fatisfied that we cannot 
do wrong by obeying them. Weare not anfwerable for the 
ill confequences, if fuch there be, of our obedience; but 
we are for thofe of difobedience ; ‘and in proportion to the 
ftrength and correétnefs of ourconfciences, will, moft pro- 
bably, be the conviction of our folly, and our regret for 
our pride and prefumption. 

(4) The impulfe of the mere inftantaneous emotions of 
good-will and compaffion, will not always furnifh a fufficient 
guide ; at the fame time they ought to have great regard 
paid to them, left we contra& {a philofophic hafdnbe of 
heart, by pretending to aét upon higher and more extenfively 
benevolent views than thofe of vulgar minds,:or the more 
feeling fex, &c. Some, however, carry this much too far 
on the other fide, and encourage many public mifchiefs 
through a falfe, mifguided tendernefs to criminals, perfons 
in diftrefs through prefent vice, &c. Where feeling is thus 
made the guide of conduét, he who can beft play upon the 
fympathy, and beft decorate his tale of woe, will meet with 
a reward for his ingenuity, due only to the modeft merit, 
which fhrinks from the public view, or at leaft does not 
obtrude itfelf upon our notice. ‘The injury done to fociety 
at large by this ill-dire€ted compaffion, fo generally preva- 
lent becaufe it gratifies without trouble, is very great in- 
deed ; and while we have it in our power to cultivate com- 
paflion and fympathy, by the view and the relief of real 
mifery and fuffering worth, the defire of fach cultivation 
will be fearcely fafficient to exculpate us, (when our minds 
have acquired fome degree of comprehenfion,) from the 
charge of preferring a felfith indolent gratification to the 
good of others. To ufe the words of the elegant Stewart, 
“the diétates of reafon and confcience inform us, in lan- 
guage which it is impoffible to miftake, that it is fometimes 
a duty to check the moft amiable emotions of thé heart ; to 


withdraw, for example, from the fight of thofe diftrefles 
which ftronger claims forbid us to relieve, and to deny our- 
felves that exquifite luxury which arifes from the exercife of 
humanity.”’ 

(5) The rule of placing ourfelves in the feveral fituations 
of the perfons concerned, and inquiring what we fhould then 
expect, is of excellent ufe for dire€ting, enforcing, and re-° 
{training our actions, and for producing in us a fteady con- 
ftant fenfe of what is fit and equitable. This rule is fo 
comprehenfive, that it may be called the fum and fubftance 
of Chriftian morality, as it refpe&ts the focial duties. It 
has been objected by fome that it teaches nothing, fince it 
does not fhew what juitice is; and that it is even an impro- 
per rule, for we ought not to do to others what we fhould 
wifh them to do to us, but what we may juitly expe& 
them to do to us. But thefe objections have little or no 
force. The real objet of the rule clearly is to ferve asia 
criterion of duty which fhould counteraét the impreflions 
of felf. We feldom need fear, left we fhould carry our 
imaginary fubftitution to too great a length. Our only 
danger is, left we fhould not go far enough; that we 
fhould admit of exceptions to this principle, which, if 
circumitances had been real, ought to have had no place. 
This rule of duty, fays Dr. Reid, “comprehends every 
tule of juftice without exception. It comprehends all the 
relative duties, arifing either from the more permanent rela- 
tions of parent and child, of mafter and fervant, of magif- 
trate and fubje@, of hufband and wife, or from the »more 
tranfient relations of rich and poor, of buyer and feller, of 
debtor and creditor, of benefactor and beneficiary, of friend 
and enemy. It comprehends every duty of charity and hu- 
manity, and even of courtefy and good manners.””—“ He 
who aéts invariably by this rule, will never deviate from the 
principle of his duty, but from an error of judgment. And, 
as he feels the obligation that he and all men are under, to 
ufe the beft means in his power to have his judgment well 
informed in matters of duty, his errors »will only be fuch 
as are invincible.” ae Powers, Eff. v.:ch. 1.) In 
order to apply this rule according to the obvious intention 
of ‘the Chriftian lawgiver, we are-firft'to confider what we 
fhould-wifh done to us, if we were in the place of the other 
perfon, and at the fame time poffeffed of all the: knowledge 
which we ourfelves poffefs refpeCting the object. under con- 
fideration. For inftance, fuppofe a child requefts froma 
parent, a gratification which the parent knows would, in 
fome way or other, be injurious to him; is the parent to 
grant his requeft, becaufe, if in the child’s place, he would 
himfelf with to be fo gratified? The anfwer is clear; and 
fo in fimilar inftances. The fac is, inall fach cafes we are 
to confider, not merely what we might wifh if in the: fitua- 
tion of another, fo as to have all his foolifh defires, and his 
ignorance or mifguided opinions ; but what -we fhould de- 
fire with all the means of knowledge which we actuall 
poffefs, and with all the views we have of the reafonablenefs 
of the objeéts of defire, when not ourfelves under the in- 
fluence of paffion or intereft. The rule is not fo much de- 
figned to ‘each us what is juft and right, as to:enable us to 
fee and attend to what we do know; to make us think» of 
the claims of others, and to overcome the promptings of 
felfifhnefs. 2. We muft farther confider, not only what 
we fhould wifh for, and, as far as refpeéts ourfelves only, 
might reafonably wifh for, if in the place of another, but 
alfo take into account what we fhould wifh for, if in the 
place of thofe others ‘whofe condu& or happinefs will be 
affected. Suppofe, for inftance, that a favour is requefted 
which in itfelt confidered is right and reafonable ; — ‘ht 
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confider the application of our Saviour’; rule as_neceffarily 
direGting us to grant it, becaufe, if in the fituationof the 
individual foliciting it, we might reafonably with for fuccefs. 
But it may fo happen, that by attending to his requeft, we 
may deprive ourfelves of the power of difcharging more im- 
perious duties to others: we may be prevented from paying 
our debts, or from contributing as we ought to the welfare 
of thofe who have ftronger claims upon us. Their claims 
muft alfo be taken into account; but we muft take care, 
that fuch calculations be not made under the bias of felfifh- 
nefs; and that, under the pretence of juftice, we do not 
ftifle the feelings of compaffion and good-will. The 
doublings of felfloye are fo numerous and intricate, that he 
who has the fincere and earneft defire to do his duty, will 
be cautious where the promptings of intereft or indolence, 
or other perfonal feelings are concerned. ‘‘ Charity begins 
at home’? is an excellent maxim; and he who negleéts his 
home in order to do good to others, may reafonably expect 
that he will do more harm by fuch-negleé, than he can do 
good in other ways; but we fhould alfo remember, that this 
maxim is often the prompting of felf-love, to excufe our 
covetoufnefs or our indolence ; and where the good to others 
is prefent and certain, and the good to our narrow circle of 
domettic relations is diftant and uncertain, the latter is not to 
be placed in competition with the former. On candour, an 
important and perhaps too much negleéted branch of juttice, 
the reader will find an interefting paflage from Mr. Stewart’s 
Outlines, in IV. § 1. 

(6) Perfons in the near relations of life, benefactors, de- 
pendents, and enemies, feem to have, in moft cafes, a prior 
. claim» to ftrangers. General benevolence arifes from the 

cultivation of the particular fources of it. The root mutt 
therefore be cherifhed, that the branches may flourifh, and 
the fruit arrive at perfeétion. Some remarks on a theory 
dire€tly oppofing this rule, will be found in IV. § 2. 

(7) Benevolent and religious perfons have, all other cir- 
cumitances being equal, a prior claim to the reft of mankind. 
Natural benevolence itfelf teaches this, as well as the moral 
fenie. Two reafons ftrongly enforce this rule; in the firit 
place, we thus contribute towards the promotion of good- 
nefs ; we add fomething to the ftrength of the motives which 
there are, even in the prefent life, for fteady adherence to 
the praCtice of duty. If it be our aim to remove mifery 
without difcrimination, we fhall in fome inftances break 
down the barriers of virtue; we cannot remove all; let our 
efforts, therefore, be fo dire€ted, that they may be as bene- 
ficial as poffible ; and it is obvious, that they will be moft 
effectual, where they contribute to difcourage vice in all its 
fhapes. If indolence be fecure of relief from that preflure 
which it places upon itfelf, indolence will be increafed ; if 
the appearance of mifery be the only paffport to our afflift- 
ance, vice will be continually receiving encouragement. 
But it is not merely with a view to the relief of actual mi- 
fery that difcrimination is important ; it is equally import- 
ant with refpet to the extenfion of the means of doing 
good. We may confidently expe&, that all the opportuni- 
ties and powers we can commit to others, will be moft fer- 
viceable in the hands of thofe whofe habits are formed upon 
the model of benevolent piety. In all cafes, however, 
efpecially while our benevolence is in its infancy, we are in 
fome meafure to be’ guided by its mere impulfe. It’is one 
important confequence of doing good to others, that we do 

- good to ourfelves, we cultivate our benevolence, and with 
it cultivate our happinefs. But that benevolence will be 
found to reft’ upon the fureft footing, which is made to 
prompt to exertions which in no way interfere with the moit 
extenfive interefts of mankind. 
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(8) Since the concerns of religion, and a future ftate are 
of infinitely more importance than thofe which relate to this 
world, it fhould be our moit earneft objet to contribute, as 
far as in us lies, to the moral and religious improvement of 
our fellow creatures. In various ways we have this power; 
and this is a field in which all can, more or lefs,.employ 
their talents. Here no effort can be altogether thrown 
away ; at leaft no effort will be prejudicial; and even if to 
others they fhould be ufelefs, their effe€ts will return to. our 
own bofoms. 

(9) We ought to pay the ftricteft regard to truth, both in 
our affirmations and promifes. There are very few inftances 
where veracity of both kinds is not evidently conducive to 
the public good, and falfehood in every degree pernicious, 
It follows, therefore, that in cafes where appearances are 
otherwife, the general regard to truth, which is of fo much 
confequence to the world, ought to make us adhere invio- 
lably to it; and that it is a moft dangerous practice to 
falfify, pretended or real, as is often done, from falfe deli- 
cacy, falfe fhame, and other fuch difingenuous motives, or 
even from thofe which border upon virtue. The harm 
which thefe things do, by creating a mutual diffidence, and 
difpofition to deceive, is exceedingly great ; and in fcarcely 
any inftances to be counterbalanced by the prefent good 
effects afligned as the reafon for this practice. On the fup- 
pofed reftri€tions of this duty, fee hereafter, IV. § 3. 

(10) Obedience to the civil magiftrate, and to the laws of 
the community, is a fubordinate general rule of the greateft 
importance. It is evidently for the public good, that every; 
member of a ftate fhould fubmit to the governing powery. 
whatever that be. Peace, order, and harmony, reiult from 
this, taken on the whole: confufion and mifchief of all kinds 
from the contrary. So that, though it may, and mutt be 
fuppofed, that difobedience in certain particular cafes. will, 
as far as the fingle act and its immediate confequences are 
confidered, contribute more to the public good than obes 
dience, yet as it is a dangerous example to others, and will 
probably lead the perfon himfelf‘into other inftances of dif- 
obedience afterwards ; difobedience becomes, in every cafe, 
upon the whole, of a tendency deftruétive of the public 
welfare. We ought, therefore, in confequence of this rule, 
to refpecé all aes in authority ; not to pafs hafty cen- 
fures upon their aétions ; to make candid allowances on ac- 
count of the difficulties of government, the bad educatton 
of princes, and of perfons of high birth ; and of the flat- 
tery and extraordinary temptations with which they are fur- 
rounded; to obferve the laws ourfelves, and to promote the 
obfervance of them where the penalties may be evaded, or 
are found infufficient ; to look upon property as a thing ab- 
folutely determined. by the laws, fo that, though a man 
may, and ought to recede from what the law would give 
him out of compaflion, generofity, love of peace, view of 
greater good upon the whole, &c.; yet he mutt never in 
any way evade, {train, or do violence to the laws, in order 
to obtain what he may think his own according to equity 5 
and whenever he has offended, or is judged by lawful,autho- 
rity to have offended, he muft fubmit to the punifhment 
whatever it be. 

This rule obvioufly does not extend to thofe extreme 
cafes, where the people at large, (for whofe benefit all 
power fhould be exercifed, and on whofe will it muit even- 
tually depend,) fee reafon to refift the exercife of ufurped or 
arbitrary power, to change one line of fovereigns for an- 
other, or to place the exilting monarch under thofe reftric- 
tions, which may prevent the abufe of ‘his authority. In. 
making fuch refiftance, however, it fhould be clear, that 


the propofed change will meet with at leait the i 
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of the great bulk of the people, that the probabilities of 
fuccefs are adequate to juitify the rifks which muft be run, 
and that the advantages to be gained will be fuch as to coun- 
terbalance the immediate evils ; evils which muft often check 
the ardour of enlightened and difinterefted patriotifm, and 
fhould be ferioufly weighed, not only in the more extenfive 
cafes, but even in thofe which merely refpeét the reforma- 
tion of real or fuppofed abufes. The mafs of fuffering, 
and of moral evil produced when force muft be employed to 
throw off an oppreflive yoke, is utterly incalculable ; and, 
on the whole, more is generally to be effected by the gra- 
dual diffufion of knowledge and of found views of the na- 
ture and ends of political eftablifhments, which mutt even- 
tually, (and often much more rapidly than could be expected 
before hand,) fet a complete bar to all injurious encroach- 
ments on civil liberty. 

Nor does this rule extend to thofe important cafes where 
the rights of confcience are concerned. If the laws of the 
civil magiftrate require any thing which the law of God 
forbids, they muft be neglected, or difobeyed, without hefi- 
tation. 

Intimately conneéted with this fubjeét is one point, to 
which we mutt briefly advert, viz. honefty with refpeét to 
the public revenue. Many who have a real principle of 
genuine uprightnefs in other refpeéts, are loofe in their 
practice in this ; and it is, we fear, a mournful truth, that 
by the frauds and falfehoods which they have employed in 
conneétion with the revenue, great numbers have had their 
moral principles weakened, if not altogether perverted. 
How much fuch praétices have a tendency to diminifh mu- 

‘tual confidence, it is unneceffary to fay. If we know that 

a man defrauds the revenue, contrary, it may be, to his 
own folemn declaration, we may hope, and perhaps fee rea- 
fon to believe, that he will not defraud or deceive in the 
common tranfaétions of life ; but ovr ftrong confidence that 
he will not muft be greatly fhaken. The preflure of na- 
tional burdens cannot indeed but be deeply felt by indi- 
viduals ; but we ought ever to bear in mind, when we are 
difpofed to aim to leffen its effects on ourfelves, by unlawful 
concealment, or falfe declarations, &c. that we are thereby 
throwing an undue weight upon the more confcientious, and 
that we cannot do it without (as far as it is known or fuf- 
pected) leffening the confidence of others in us, and loofen- 
ing the bonds of fociety, nor without weakening our own 
moral principles; and even if we fhould fatisfy ourfelves, 
that, in the particular inftance, we have equity, if not law 
on our fides, yet that we cannot employ our fuppofed right 
without fraud, if not deliberate falfehood, and perhaps even 
perjury. As long as we have the power of curtailing thofe 
expences which refpeét fhow and luxury, or, at moft, mere 
convenience, we have no plea of real neceflity: and, after 
all, our pleafures and our pride are commonly our heaviett 
taxes. 

Refpeéting thofe frauds on the public revenue, which 
come under the general»head of fmuggling, they cannot be 
too much deprecated. They almoit fol-y refpeét articles 
of luxury, on which the fame remark may be made as 
above ; and, at any rate, fmuggled goods cannot be pur- 
chafed, without dire¢tly encouraging frauds and falfehood 
in others, and afliiting to train up a fet of defperate perfons, 
who are thus prepared to make fociety in any manner the 
fubjest of their lawlefs prey; they cannot be purchafed 
without increafing the burdens of the confcientious, nor 
without injury to the fair dealer. The diredt tendency of 
jome of our revenue laws is, in various ways, to weaken the 
reftraints of duty; and the evil, for which individuals can- 
not be altogether anfwerable, fhould not be increafed by 


their own violations. If thefe remarks fhould meet the eye 
of any one of thofe refpeétable fenators, who are concerned 

for the morality as well as prefent interefts of the people, 

we earneftly folicit him to take into confideration the re 

of thofe laws in this particular point of view. We doubt 

not he will find that, in fome cafes, even the truly upright 
man, who is anxious to make no declaration but what is 

ftri€tly true, can fcarcely avoid departures from the exaét 

truth, which are extremely painful to his own mind; and 

that thofe who are but little under fuch reftraint, are con- 

tinually led, by the forms and oaths of the cuftom-houfe, to 

breaches of truth, fanétioned by an appeal to God, which 

cannot fail to loofen the influence of an oath in all cafes, and. 
prepare the way for perjury in its worft forms. The effe&- 
of the whole, in its various ramifications, is a degree of 
moral injury which can fearcely be calculated: and while. 
we experience heart-felt delight (not, however, unmixed 

with pain from prefent difappointment) at contemplating 

thofe exertions, whjch are defigned to bring our penal law 

to a correfpondence with the only juitifiable ends of punifh- 

ment, we fhould be difpofed to place upon a level with them, — 
efforts of the fame enlightened, comprehenfive, dignified, 

perfevering nature, dire¢ted to the reformation of our re- 

venue laws, where they unneceflarily affe€t the morals of 

the people. > ¢ : 

Other rules, fays Hartley, befides the ten foregoing, . 
might be afligned, or thefe exprefled in a different way. I» 
have put down thofe which appear to be, in fat, the chief) 
principles of focial conduét to wife and good men. They 
mutt all be fuppofed to influence and interpret each other.- 
Let a man only diveft himfelf as much as poflible of all felfith . 
regards, and love his neighbour. as himfelf, and God above . 
all, and he will generally find fome point, and that without 
much difficulty or perplexity, in which all thefe rules unite ; 
to produce the greateit good, upon the whole, to all perfons 
concerned. s 

Though our plan and limits will not allow of our entering » 
at length into the duties arifing from the particular relations 
of focial life, yet we deem the obfervations of Hartley, on— 
the fubje& of the parental relation, fo important, that we 
fhall make an abftraé& of his leading ftatement. The prin- 
cipal duty of the parental relation is the giving of a right 
education, or the imprinting fuch affociations on the minds 
of children, as may conduct them fafe through this world 
to a happy futurity. In the latter refpeé there can be no: 
doubt, becaufe religion muft on all hands he allowed to be . 
the one neceffary thing ; and, in the courfe of thefe invefti- 
gations refpecting the primary purfuit of life, it appears 
that it contributes as certainly to giye us the maximum of 
happinefs in this world, at leait the faireft profpe& of it, as. 
to fecure it in the next: fo that a parent ought to inculeate 
it in every point of view. The chief errors of education are . 
owing to thewant of a practical perfuafion of this poimt; or 
to a falfe tendernefs or opinion on the part of a parent, by 
which he is led to believe that the object does not require, — 
in the cafe of his child, frequent corrections and reftraints, 
with perpetual encouragements and incentives to virtue, by - : 
reward, example, advice, books, converfation, &c, i 
due care were taken from the firft, little feverity would or- . ~ 
dinarily be neceflary ; but in proportion as this is ne —_ 7 
in the firft years, a much greater degree of care, wi hig! Ny 
degrees of feyerity, both bodily and mental, become ab-_ 
folutely neceflary to preferve a Ne both here and _ 
hereafter. Affectionate parents fhould, therefore, fa our 
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from the earlieft dawnings of underftanding and defire, to~ 
check the growing obftinacy of the will; to curb all sh 


of paflion ; to imprefs the deepeft, moit amiable, reverentia 
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and awful impreffions of God, a future ftate, and all facred 
things; to reftrain ae jealoufy, and felfifhnefs ; to en- 
courage love, compaflion, generofity, forgivenefs, grati- 
tude; to excite and even oblige to {uch induftry, as the 
tender age will properly admit. For one principal end and 
difficulty of life is, to generate fuch moderate, varying, 
and perpetually aétuating motives, by means of the natural 
fenfible defires being affociated with, and apportioned to, 
foreign objects, as may keep up a {tate of moderate cheer- 
fulnefs, and ufeful employment, during the whole courfe of 
our lives; whereas fenfual, blind, and uninformed defire 
preffes violently for immediate gratification, is injurious to 
others, and deftroys its own aims, or, at the beft, gives way 
only to fpleen and diffatisfaction. 

14. Ejftimate of the Pleafures of Theopathy.— We now 
proceed to the important inquiry refpeéting the theopathetic 
affeétions, what regard they claim from us in the formation 
of the rule of life. And here it appears that the love of 
God fhould be our primary purfuit, and ultimate end, be- 
caufe it regulates, improves, and perfeéts all the other parts 
of our nature, and affords a pleafure fuperior in kind and in 
degree to all the reft. 

We have already feen the influence of the precepts of 
piety on the four inferior claffes of human pleafures, thofe 
of fenfation, imagination, ambition, and felf-intereft ; but 
the precepts of piety are thofe which teach us what homage 
of our aft. Qions and external aétions ought to be addrefled 
to the Deity, in a dire€t and immediate manner. Now all 
the affections, enjoined by thefe precepts, terminate ulti- 
mately in the love of God, which, therefore, may be ufed 
in the fame fituations in which the term precepts of piety 
has been employed. 

But in addition to this, it is obvious in a fhorter way. 
The perpetual exertion of a pleafing affetion towards a 
Being who is infinite in power, knowledge, and goodnefs, 
and who is alfo our friend and father, cannot but enhance 
all our joys, and alleviate all our forrows. A fenfe of his 
prefence and proteétion will reftrain all ations which are 
exceflive, irregular, or hurtful ; will fupport and encourage 
us in all fuch as are of a contrary nature; and will infufe 
fuch peace and tranquillity of mind, as will enable us to fee 
clearly and a& uniformly. The perfection, therefore, of 
every part of our natures muft depend upon the degree in 
which the love of God, and a conftant fenfe of his prefence, 
“have obtained poffeffion of the mind. 

With refpeét to the fupport and regulation afforded by 
piety to benevolence, it may be obferved that the love of 
our fellow men can never be free from partiality and fel- 
fifhnefs, until wé are able to view all things in the relation 
which they bear to God. If the relation to ourfelves be 
made the point of view, our profpeéts muft be narrow, 
and the appearance of what we do fee, diftorted. When 
we confider the {cenes of vanity, folly, and mifery, which 

refent themfelves to our view from this point; when we 
are difappointed in the happinefs of our friends, or feel the 
refentment of our enemies, our benevolence will begin to 
fanguifh, and our hearts fail us: we fhall complain of the 
corruption and wickednefs of that world which we have 
hitherto loved, with a benevolence merely human; and 
fhew, by our complaints, that we are ftrongly tin¢tured 
with the fame corruption and wickednefs. ‘This is gene- 
rally the cafe with young and unexperienced perfons in the 
beginning of a virtuous courfe, and before they have made 
advances in piety. The difappointments which human be- 
nevolence meets with, are fometimes apt to incline us to 
_ call the divine goodnefs in queftion. But he who is pof- 
feffed of a full affurance of this, who loves God with his 
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whole powers, as an inexhauftible fountain of love and 
benevolence to his creatures, at all times and under all 
circumftances, as much when he chaftifes as when he re- 
wards, will learn thereby to love enemies as well as friends, 
the finful and miferable as well as the holy and happy ; 
to rejoice and give thanks for every thing he fees and 
feels, however irreconcileable to his prefent fuggeftions ; 
and to labour as an inftrument under God, with real 
courage and conftancy, for the promotion of virtue and 
happinefs. 

In like manner the confcience or moral fenfe requires a 
perpetual direction and fupport from the love of God to 
keep it fteady and pure.’ When men ceafe to have a due 
regard for God, having fome other end beyond which they 
do not look, they are very apt to relapfe into negligence 
and callofity, and to aé without any virtuous principle. 
And, on the other hand, if they regard him with flavifh 
fear, they fill their minds with endlefs {cruples and anxieties 
about the lawfulnefs of trivial aGtions. 

Thus the love of God regulates, improves, and perfeéts 
all the other parts of our nature: but further it affords a 
pleafure fuperior in kind, and in degree, to all the reft of 
which our natures are capable. 

(1) The love and contemplation of God in fome meafure 
render us partakers of the divine nature, and, confequently, 
of the perfection and happinefs of it. Our wills may 
thus be united to his will, and therefore rendered free 
from difappointment : we fhall, by degrees, fee every thing 
as God fees it, that is, fee every thing which he has made to 
be good. Though this can only be the cafe in part in 
the prefent world, yet it is well known that there have 
been thofe who have fo far reached this perfection of our 
nature, as to acquiefce, and even to rejoice in the events 
of life, however apparently afflicting ; to be freed from 
fear and folicitude ; and to receive their daily bread with 
conftant thankfulnefs. And though the number of thefe 
happy perfons may have been comparatively fmall, and 
the path be not frequented and beaten, yet if the defire 
be fufficiently earneft, it is in the power of all to arrive 
at the fame ftate, by fufficient earneftnefs and conftancy in 
the ufe of the appointed means. 

(2) The love of God may be confidered as the central af- 
fe€&tion to which all the others point. When men have en- 
tered fufficiently into the ways of piety, the ideas of the 
Supreme Being recur more and more in the whole courfe and 
tenor of their lives, and, by uniting with all their thoughts 
and feelings, overpower all the pains, and augment and 
connect with themfelves all the pleafures- of the mind. 
Every thing beautiful and glorious brings in the ideas of 
God, mixes with them, and -coalefces with them; for all 
things are from God, he is the only caufe and reality, and 
the exiftence of every thing elfe is only the effeét and 
proof of his exiftence and excellence. Let the mind be 
once duly imbued with this truth, and its praétical appli- 
cations, and every thing will afford exercife for the devout 
affe€tions. Add to this their unlimited extent, their purity, 
and perfeétion, and it cannot but be acknowledged that they 
mutt be far fuperior to all the reft both in kind and in de- 

ree. 

(3) The objects of other pleafures are frequently re- 
moved. No time, no place, no circumftance of life can 
deprive us of this. Our hearts may be direéted towards 
God in the greateft external confufion, as well as in the 
deepetft filence and retirement. All the duties of life, when 
dire&ted to God, become pleafures; and by the fame means 
every the fmalleft a¢tion becomes the difcharge of the 


proper duty of the time and place. ‘Thus time is turned 
li to 
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to its beft advantage : thus every fituation and event of life 
may be converted into a fource of prefent comfort and fu- 
ture felicity. , 

(4) When the love of God is thus made to arife from 
every object, and to exert itfelf in every action, it becomes 
of a permanent nature, fuited to our prefent frame, .and will 
not pafs into deadnefs or difguit, as our other pleafures do 
from repeated gratification. 

We fhould be glad if our limits would allow of our 
laying before our readers a view of thofe means which 
are pointed out by Hartley, for the culture of the theopa- 
thetic affections, of faith, fear, gratitude, hope, trufl, refigna- 
tion, and love: we mutt, however, content ourfelves with 
referring to his 72d propofition on this fubje¢t; and to 
his important rules in the 73d propofition, concerning the 
manner of exprefling them in prayer, and other religious 
exercifes ; and fhall only add the following obfervations, de- 
rived from the 73d. 

There cannot be a more fatal delufion, than to fuppofe, 
that religion is nothing but a divine philofophy in the foul; 
and that the foregoing theopathetic affections may exift and 
flourifh there, though they be not cultivated by devout 
exercifes and expreflions. Experience, and many plain ob- 
vious reafons, fhew the falfehood and mifchievous tendency 
of this notion ; and it follows from the theory of affocia- 
tion, that no internal difpofitions can remain long in the 
mind, unlefs they be properly nourifhed by proper affocia- 
tions, that is, by fome external aéts. This, therefore, 
among others, may be confidered as a ftrong argument for 
frequent prayer. 

In feétion 10, (entitled Eftimate of the Pleafures of Self- 
intereft,) we referred to Dr. Prieftley’s fermon on the duty 
of not living to ourfelves; we fhall here copy a few para- 
graphs from it, which the reader will perceive to bear clofely 
upon this, and upon the roth fection, and for which, if not 
before familiar to him, we perfuade ourfelves we fhall have 
his thanks. 

«« Every day paffed in the fteady and earneft difcharge of 
a man’s known duty, will pafs with uniform cheerfulnefs and 
alacrity. And in the glorious animating profpeét of a fu- 
ture happy ftate of mankind, on which, in a humble truft 
and confidence in the afliftance and grace of God, he has 
{pent all his cares, and exerted all his powers, that joy will 
{pring up in his heart here, which will hereafter be unfpeak- 
able and full of glory. - 

“ If troubles and perfecutions arife on account of our ad- 
hering to duty; if we be oppofed in the profecution of 
laudable undertakings, or fuffer in confequence of under- 
taking them; the true piety of a perfon who habitually 
lives to God, and not to himfelf, is capable of converting 
them all into pure unmixed joy and tranfport. Then the 
human mind roufed to the moft intent exertion of all its 
faculties, burdened with no confcioufnefs of guilt, referrin 
itfelf abfolutely to the difpofal of its God and father, dif 
trufting its own powers, and confiding in the infinite power, 
wifdom, and goodnefs of God, acquires a fervour of fpirit, 
a courage, fortitude, and magnanimity, tempered with the 
moft perfect ferenity, and the greateft prefence of mind, 
that is fufficient, and more than fufficient, to bear a man 
through every difficulty, and even to convert all pain into 
pleafure. His highly agitated {tate of mind, in thofe trying 
circumftances, is almoft pure rapture and extacy. 

«« What the extraordinary exercifes of devotion are able 
to do upon extraordinary occafions, the habitual moderate 
exercife of piety will be able to do in the ordinary courfe, and 
the common troubles of our lives; fo that it may not only 
be compared to a ftrong cordial, to be applied when the 
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mind is ready to faint under adverfity, but to that food 
which is the daily fupport of our lives. 

«“ To have God always in our thoughts, is not poffible 
in this world. Prefent obje€ts, to the influence of which 
we are continually expofed, muft neceflarily engage a great 
part of our attention; and worldly objects, by continually 
engroffing our thoughts, are apt to become of too great’ 
importance to us. We grow anxious about them, and our 
minds are harafled and fatigued with a conitant and clofe at- 
tention tothem. Now, it is when the mind is in this ftate, 
or rather tending towards it, that the benign influences of 
devotion are, in the ordinary courfe of our lives, the moft 
fenfibly felt; when the mind, looking off, and above, all 
worldly objects, and deeply impreffed with a fenfe of the 
infinite power, wifdom, and goodnefs of God, unburdens 
itfelf of every anxiety, and cafts all its cares upon its hea- 
venly father ; and when the preceding tumult and diforder 
of the paffions only ferve to augment that unfpeakable joy, 
fatisfa€tion, and confidence, with which a deep fenfe of the 
prefence and providence of God infpires the foul. — 

“« The relief a benevolent mind feels from communicating 
its troubles and cares to an intimate friend, in whofe wifdom 
and integrity he can confide, though of the fame nature, is 
but a faint image of what the truly pious foul feels. in the 
delightful feafons of the devout intercourfe which he main- 
tains with his God. 4 

“« This is a perpetual fource of joy and fatisfaction to a 
truly devout mind, which the wicked, thofe perfons who 
live to themfelves, and not to mankind, or to God, inter- 
meddle not with. Not even an idea of that fweet tranquil- 
lity, exalted joy, and calm fortitude, which true devotion 
in{pires, can be communicated to another who hath had no 
experience of it himfelf. This is true of thofe things of 
which St. Paul fays that the natural man cannot comprehend 
them, and that they are foolifhnefs to him, becaufe they are 
fpiritually difcerned. 

« ] would be no advocate for enthufiafm. The fervour 
of devotion cannot always be kept up. That is inconfiftent 
with the condition of our nature, and far from being necef- 
fary in our prefent ftate; but that cheerful ferenity and 
compofure in which moderate aéts of devotion leave the 
mind, is an excellent temper for entering upon, and perfe- 
vering with fpirit and alacrity in any ufeful and honourable 
undertaking.” 

This religious philofopher then proceeds, in reference to 
the general obje&t of his difcourfe, in the following words. 

«The fum of this practical doétrine, fuggefted by reve- 
lation, and confirmed by reafon and obfervation, is, that ne 


man can be happy who lives to him/elf; but that true happinefs. — 


confifts in having our faculties wholly engroffed by fome 
worthy ebje&, in the purfuit of which the ftrongeft and 


beft of our affe€tions have their full play, and in which we — 
enjoy all the confiftent pleafures of our whole nature; that — 


though a regard to our greateft happinefs be of excellent 
ufe, particularly about the beginning of our progrefs to- 
wards perfection and happinefs, in bringing our inferior 


appetites and paffions into due fubje€tion to the fuperior — 


powers of our nature, yet that felf-love, and a regard to 
ourfelves, is very apt to grow too intenfe, and #s, in fad, 
the caufe of a great deal of the ufelefs anxiety, perplexity, 
and mifery which is in the world; and that therefore it ought 


to beour care, that our minds be engroffed as much as pof- L 


fible by other obje&ts ; and that even motives to virtue which — 
turn our attention frequently upon ourfelves fhould be ufed 
with caution, for fear of feeding that vanity and felf-con-— 
ceit which we ought to ftudy every method of reprefiing, as 
the greateft bane of true religion, being moft oppofite a 
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the genuine temper of Chriftianity, and moft deftruGtive of 
human happinefs.”’ 

15. Eftimate of the Moral Senfe.—It has been already 
itated, that the moral fenfe ought to have great influence 
even in the moft explicit and deliberate actions; hence the 
culture of its feelmgs, and the correcting of its diétates, 
fhould be made a primary object. 

Further, the moral fenfe ought, on urgent occafions, to 
have the fole influence; and this for feveral reafons. 
1. Becaufe it offers itfelf on the various occafions of life, 
with the tone of authority. It warns us before hand, and 


calls us to account afterwards ; it condemns or approves ; it: 


rewards by the pleafures of felf-approbation, or punifhes by 
the pains of felf-condemnation. 2. The moral fenfe is 
principally generated by piety, benevolence, and rational 
felf-intereit. All thefe are explicit guides in deliberate 
actions ; and fince they are excluded, on fudden occafions, 
through the want of time to weigh and determine, it is 
highly reafonable to admit the moral fenfe formed from'them, 
and whofe dictates are immediate, as their {ubftitute. 
3. The greatnefs, the permanency, and the calm nature, of 
the pleatures of the moral fenfe, with the horrors and the 
conftant recurrence of the fenfe of guilt, are additional ar- 
guments to fhew that thefe pleafures and pains were intended 
as the guides of life. 

The perfection of the moral fenfe confifts in the four fol- 
lowing particulars: 1. That it extend to all the a¢tions of 
moment which occur in the intercourfes of real life; and be 
a ready monitor on all fuch occafions: 2. That its plea- 
fures and pains fhould be fo vivid as to furnifh a very ftrong 
excitement to fhun vice, and to walk fteadily in the path of 
religious duty: 3. That it fhould not defcend to trifling or 
minute particulars ; for, though ferupulofity is probably a 
neceflary ftep in the progrefs of the mind to moral excel- 
lency, yet, if it continue, and become the prevailing habit 
of the mind, it will check benevolence, and turn the love of 
God into a fuperftitious fear: 4. It is neceflary that the 
dictates of the moral fenfe fhould be perfeétly conformable 
to piety and benevolence, of which it may be confidered as 
a fubftitute. 

In order to obtain the moft perfect ftate of the confcience, 
it is neceffary for us to be much employed in the praétical 
fludy of the facred fcriptures, and of the writings of good 
men of all denominations ; in obferving the living examples 
of moral worth, and in the perufal ae moral and religious 
biography ; in felf-examination; in prayer, and other ex- 
ercifes of devotion ; in endeavouring to convert all the focial 
and religious affeétions into the love of God; in aiming to 
acquire a truly charitable and benevolent {pirit ; and in walk- 
ing faithfully, according to the di€tates of benevolence, 
piety, and the moral fenfe, fuch as they are at prefent. 
Some of thefe dire€tions are more particularly {uited to 
correct one defect in the moral fenfe; fome, another ; but 
they will all confpire in purifying and perfecting it. On 
the origin, growth, and culture i the moral fenfe, we beg 
leave to refer the reader to Monat Education, [V.; and we 
ftrongly recommend the perufal of Hartley’s General Corol- 
laries, at the end of his inveftigations refpeéting the Rule of 
Life. 

16.  firid regard to the precepts of Benevolence, Piety, 
and the Moral Senfe, favours even grofs Self-intereft, and is 
the only method by which the refined, and the rational, can be 
Jecured.—Here we may obferve, 1. That fince the regard 
to benevolence, piety, and the moral fenfe, procures the 
pleafures of fenfation, imagination, and ambition, in their 
greateit perfection on the whole, it muft favour grofs felf- 
imtereft, or the purfuit of the means of obtaining them. 


2. This regard has, in many cafes, an immediate tendency 
to procure thefe means, that is, to procure riches, power, 
learning, &c. and though it fometimes happens that a man 
muft forego both the means of obtaining pleafure, and plea- 
{ure itfelf, from a regard to duty, and often happens that 
the beft men ‘have not the greateit fhare of the means; yet 
it feems that the beft men have, in general, the taireft profpeét 
for that competency, which is moft fuitable to real enjoy- 
ment. Thus, in trades and profeflions, though it is feldom 
obferved that men eminent for piety and charity amafs great 
wealth, yet they are generally in affluent or eafy circum- 
ftances, from the faithful difcharge of duty, their prudence, 
moderation in expences, &c. and fearce ever in indigent 
ones. A fenfe of duty produces a defire to difcharge it : 
this recommends to the world, to the bad as well as to the 
good; and where there are inftances apparently to the eon- 
trary, farther information will generally difcover fome fecret 
pride, negligence, or imprudence, that is, fomething con- 
trary to duty, to which the perfon’s ill fuccefs in refpect of 
this world, may be juitly afcribed. 3. A regard to duty 
plainly gives the greateft capacity for enjoyment ; as it fe- 
cures us again{t\ thofe diforders of body and mind, which 
render the natural objeéts of pleafure infipid or ungrateful. 
4. As to refined felf-intereft, or the purfuit of the means 
for obtaining the pleafures of fympathy, theopathy, and 
the moral fenfe, it appears at firft fight, that a due regard 
to thefe muft procure for us both the end and the means. 
5. However grofs or refined felf-intereft may, upon certain 
occafions, be difappointed, the rational one never can 
whilit we act upon a principle of duty. Our future happi- 
nefs muft be fecured thereby. This the profane and pro- 
Heats: as far as they have any belief of God, providence, or 
a future ftate, (and it is fcarcely poffible for a rational bein 
to arrive at more than fcepticifm and uncertainty in ieee 
things, ) muft allow, as well as the pious Chriftian. And, 
when the rational felf-intereft is thus fecured, the difap- 
pointments of the other two become far lefs grievous, and 
make far lefs impreffion on the mind. He that has a certain 
reverfion of an infinite and eternal inheritance, may be very 
indifferent about prefent poffeffions. 

17. Praéical Obfervations on Self-intereft and Self-annihila- 
tion. —Self-intereft being reckoned by fome writers the only 
{table point upon which a fyftem of morality can be 
erected, and felf-annihilation by others the only one in 
which man can reft, I will here (fays Hartley, prop. 67.) 
endeavour to reconcile thefe two opinions, giving at the 
fame time both a general defcription of what pafles in our 
progrefs from {felt-intereft to felf-annihilation, and fome 
fhort hints of what is to be approved or condemned in this 
practice. 

(1) The vicious pleafures of fenfation, imagination, and 
ambition, being often very expenfive, are checked by the 
groffeft of all the kinds of {felf-intereft, the mere love of 
money ; and the principle upon which men aét in this cafe 
is elteemed one fpecies oi prudence. This may be tolerated 
in others, where it is not in our power to infufe a better 
motive; but, in a man’s own mind, it is very abfurd to 
have recourfe to one, which muft leave fo great a degree of 
impurity, when others which are purer and ftronger, ra- 
tional felf-intereft particularly, are at hand. 

(2) The defire of bodily and mental accomplifiments, and 
in particular of fcience and learning, confidered as means of 
happinefs, often checks both the forementioned vicious 
pleafures, and the love of money. Now this kind of felf- 
intereft is preferable to the laft indeed; but it cannot be 
approved by any that are truly folicitous about their own 
reformation and the purification of their matiyes. 

liz (3) Grofs 
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(3) Grofs felf-intereft fometimes excites perfons to ex- 
ternal aéts of benevolence, and even of piety ; and though 
there is much hypocrify always in thefe cates, yet an im- 
perfeét benevolence or piety is fometimes generated in this 
way. However, one cannot but condemn this procedure 
in the higheft degree. ; 

(4) As refined felf-intereft arifes from benevolence, piety, 
and the moral fenfe; fo converfely it promotes them in 
various ways. But then, as it always checks their growth 
in various other ways, it cannot, in many cafes, be allowed ; 
and is, upon the whole, rather to be condemned than ap- 
proved. More favour may be fhewn it, where it reftrains the 
vicious pleafures of fenfation, imagination, and ambition. 

(5) Rational felf-intereft excites us to all the proper 
methods of checking the laft-named vicious pleafures, as 
well as grofs and refined felf-intereft, and producing in our- 
{elves the virtuous difpofitions of benevolence, piety, and 
the moral fenfe. This part of our progrefs is extremely 
to be approved, and efpecially the laft branch of it. 

(6) ‘The virtuous difpofitions of benevolence, piety, and 
the moral fenfe, and particularly that of the love of God, 
check all the foregoing ones, and feem fufficient utterly to ex- 
tinguifh them at lait. This would be perfect felf-annihila- 
tion, and refting in God as our centre. And upon the whole 
we may conclude, that though it be impoflible to begin 
without the pleafures of fenfation and the felfifhnefs founded 
upon them, or to proceed without the other intermediate 
principles, and particularly that of rational felf-intereft ; 
yet we ought never to be fatisfied with ourfelves, till we 
arrive at perfect felf-annihilation, and the pure love of God. 

III. We now proceed to the third object propofed, viz. 
to ftate what criterion of virtue and fundamental principle of 
duty, we deem, from the foregoing views, moit fuitable to 
the moral condition of human nature, and mott likely to 
lead to its higheft excellence. 

We have already ftated, (near the clofe of our firft divi- 
fion,) that the ultimate obligation, the bef? rule, and the im- 
mediate motive of virtue, are three diftinét confiderations ; 
and we apprehend, that owing to this diftinétion not being 
kept fufficiently in fight, much confufion has arifen in moral 
inveftigation. 

On the worth and purity of our motives, depends en- 
tirely the value of any aétion as far as the individual him- 
felf is concerned: and that rule of duty muft be the bett, 
which is itfelf the beft guide of duty, and at the fame time 
is the moft likely to lead to thofe motives, which, in pro- 
portion as they have the chief actuating influence in the 
mind, exalt it towards the higheft point of human excel- 
lence. The beft rule of duty will of courfe fupply the 
beft criterion of virtue, in other words, the beft teft by 
which to determine whether an action or difpofition is en- 
titled to the denomination of virtuous. 

Though we fet out with the pofition, that the agent’s 
greateft happinefs on the whole is the remoteit obliga- 
tion of virtue, yet it is clear, from the foregoing confider- 
ations, that this is not a motive on which the mind can reft 
without checking its moral progrefs. It cannot be made a 
primary motive, without defeating its own end (fee II. 
10.) t. is equally clear, that an habitual regard to one’s 
own greateft happinefs on the whole, as the fole end of 
aétions and difpofitions, would be continually mifleading us 
from that path, by which alone we can reafonably expect 
to reach the object. It cannot, therefore, be made the 
criterion of virtue.—When it is once afcertained, that a 
ftrit regard to the dictates of piety, benevolence, and the 
moral fenfe, are the beft means of promoting our greateft 
welfare, we have nothing to do but to obey etc with the 
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fecurity, (if we think at all about it) that thus all will be 
well for us. ‘T'o fhew that a certain courfe of condué& is 
our duty, is a good way of proving that it will promote 
our greateit happinefs on the whole: and, in faét, taking 
a future life into account, we have no other means of proy- 
ing it; for nothing can be more certain, than that it is 
only by a faithful endeavour to difcharge our duty, that 
we can obtain happinefs in a ftate of retribution. That, 
therefore, cannot be made a criterion of duty, for which 
duty does itfelf afford the beft criterion. 

From the confiderations in the foregoing paragraph it 
neceflarily follows, that the tendency to promote the agent’s 
greateit happinefs on the whole, though it has been een 
to be the remoteft fource of obligation, cannot be the belt 
criterion of virtue, any more than the beit motive to the 
practice of it. Indeed it would be abfurd to employ that 
as the mode of judging refpecting our duty, which duty, 
as well as a regard to our own greateit happinefs, requires 
to be made only a fubordinate motive to the difcharge of 
it, and which in the higheft ftages of moral excellence will 
be entirely left out of fight as a motive. 

On this ground, we cannot accord with Mr. Belfham’s 
ftatement in p. 432 of his Elements. “ Hence it follows, 
that there can be but one rule of right, namely, the tendency 
of an action or affection to the ultimate happinels of the 
agent, or what completely coincides with this, under the 
government of perfect wifdom and benevolence, to the 
greateft general good; and all diitinétions between what 
is commercially, legally, politically, &c. right, and what 
is morally or theologically right, are groundlefs, abfurd, j 
and in practice highly pernicious.’? The laft part of the 
paragraph is unexceptionable and important ; the pofition, 
which we have put in italics, in the unlimited and unquali- 
fied way in which it is expreffed, is erroneous, and liable to 
great and injurious perverfion. The effeét of an aétion or 
affection on the ultimate happinefs of the agent, muft itfelf 
be dependent on the wil of God: that will muft un- 
doubtedly {pring from infinite benevolence and perfeé& rec- 
titude ; but a rule, which is itfelf dependent upon another, 
cannot be the on/y rule of right, and from what we have 
already ftated, it cannot be the beft. 

It may often be convenient to employ fome one of the ex 
tenfive criteria of virtue as, in fact, a means of applying the 
mott general and bett criterion: jult the fame as in order to 
apply the moft general rule of benevolence, we find it con- 
venient to employ fome rules of lefs extent as means of judg- 
ing what benevolence really requires (fee II. 13+) 3 but no 
quality or effet of virtue can be admitted as the ultimate or 
even the beft criterion, which is in any way arbitrary or de- 
pendent upon peculiarities in the mental or moral charaéter of 
the individual applying it, which will not include all fpecies” 
of virtue, or which cannot itfelf be made a primary motive 
to the performance of it. If any criterion of virtue can be 
laid down which is felf-confiltent, univerfal, invariable, au- 
thoritative, eafily applicable, itfelf excellent as a motive, and 
perfe€tly and obvioufly confiftent with the remoteft obhga- 
tion, that mutt be the def criterion or rule of duty. : 

Thefe principles completely exclude all confiderations 
founded folely'on a regard to our own prefent welfare ; all 
views of individual intereft, utility, expediency, &c. If 
the tendency of virtue to our own greateit happinefs on 
whole, is not the beit criterion of tree, its tendency to 
more limited degrees of happinefs cannot. The tende’ 
of virtue to promote our -prefent welfare is ofteo Bina 
guide ; and asa fubordinate rule may be admitted i 
vantage. In one point of view it 1s even fuperior to the 
tendency of virtue to promote our greateft happinefs bos 
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whole; becaufe of this we can decide but imperfe@tly, and 
_only by taking the will of God into account: the prefent 
effects of virtue are often obvious to all poflefled of any toler- 
able degrce of experience and good fenfe. But as the prefent 
effects of virtue are often in oppofition toimmediate intereft and 
pleafures, and its moft valuable influence on human happinefs 
cannot be thoroughly difcerned except by the virtuous them- 
felves, they cannot furnifh more than a fubordinate teft of 
duty, and are at the fame time in oppofition to the highett, fo 
far as they tend to fix the mind upon themfelves as motives. 

The tendency of yirtue to promote the good of others, 
though, perhaps, in a greater or lefs degree, directly or in- 
directly, an invariable quality of virtue, yet is far from be- 
ing ealily applicable, except to thofe branches of virtue 
which do not immediately refpeét our fellow creatures ; it 
is often remote, indirect, and fubordinate. Befides, if this 
tendency were aflumed as the teft of virtue, it would have 
little authority ; it would carry with it little obligation, in 
thofe branches of felf-regulation and piety which do not obvi- 
oufly affect the interelts of others. The conformity of 
actions and difpofitions to benevolence, is an excellent and ex- 
tenfive criterion of duty ; but we are feeking for that which 
may be truly called rie criterion or rule of duty. Benevo- 
lence hasa great advantage over the preceding rule, becaufe 
it cannot too much operate as a motive ; it often has a power- 
ful influence in the exercife of the perfonal virtues, and when 
fupported by the views of religion, mutt always appear to 
be confiftent with the individual’s own highett welfare : but 
it will not appear to include every f{pecies of duty without a 
greater degree of moral comprehenfion, than can be expected 
before a high degree of moral worth has been acquired. 

Nor can a conformity to ju/fice be jultly deemed the crite- 
rion of virtue; not even in the fenfe in which it is taken by 
the author of Political Juftice, (b. ii. ch. 2.) who, as Mr. 
Belfham obferves, (Elements, p. 442.) makes it exprefs 
“benevolence under the dire¢tion of wifdom.’? A difpofi- 
tion to render unto a// their due, will, in a variety of cafes, 
perfectly coincide with benevolence, and contribute to 
prevent the erroneous direétions of this affe€tion; and the 
conformity to juftice may with great advantage be made 
a criterion of focial virtue, but no farther. Juftice as a 
criterion of duty in general is more defe¢tive than be- 
nevolence ; becaufe benevolence has more influence over 
the difpofitions, and will operate more extenfively as a 
motive, in thofe cafes of duty which are not direCtly focial, 
and where juftice does not appear to afford any dire¢tion, 
except through the medium of benevolence. Godwin does, 
indeed, “¢ aflume the term ju/lice as a general appellation for 
all moral duty,” (clearly by this and his fubfequent ftate- 
ments excluding from the clafs of moral duty, the divine and 
perfonal virtues) ; and he defines juttice (p. 127.) to be 
“that impartial treatment of every man in matters that relate 
to his happinefs, which is meafured folely by a confideration 
of the properties of the receiver, and the capacity of him 
that beltows :”? but he afterwards (p. 150.) gives a much 
more comprehenfive account of virtue, which he defines “to 
be any action or actions of an intelligent being, proceeding 
from kind and benevolent intention, and having a tendency 
to contribute to general happinefs.’? According to this, 
together with his previous theory, virtue is juftice in a¢tion, 
{pringing from benevolence in principle : but it is clear that 
even this cannot reach the virtues which refpeét God and our- 
felves ; becaufe though benevolence may prompt to them, 
it cannot be faid, with any propriety, (nor, we imagine, 
would Godwin have intended to fay,) that they are a branch 
of juttice, efpecially as he has himfelf defined it. 


If the conformity of actions, &c. to the diftates of the 
moral fenfe, to the perceptions of the underflanding, and fo 
on, be made the criterion of duty, it mutt, from the very 
nature of thofe mental principles or powers, as we find them 
actually exifting in the human mind, be an unfteady, ever vary- 
ing guide. The direCtions of the well cultivated underftand- 
ing, or of the well regulated confcience, efpecially of the 
latter, are often a good means of judgment; but it is only 
when they accord with the directions of a {till higher and 
more authoritative principle ; and they do not, therefore, pot- 
fefs thofe qualifications which would entitle them to be made 
the ultimate criterion of duty. 

Still lefs can the congruity, fitnefs, propriety, beauty, 
&c. of actions or difpofitions, be made more than one crite- 
rion of moral worth. The perception of thefe qualities 
depends upon the correétnefs and extent of the under{tand- 
ing and the moral powers; and they are, therefore, more 
exceptionable than the foregoing as criteria of duty. 

The faét is, the idea aflociated with the term virtue, or 
reditude, or moral worth, is fo exceedingly complex, formed 
of fo many notions and feelings, that no definition can di- 
re€tly include them all. All that can be expected from a 
definition is, that it fhall include every object to which the 
term can juftly be applied, and exclude every other: but in 
fuch a cafe as this, at leaft, it is in vain to look for one 
which fhall bring into view all the affociated circumftances. 
Thefe will depend upon the mental and moral charaéter of 
the individual, upon his experience and obfervation, &c. 
And it is owing to inattention to this circumftance, that fo 
many definitions have been given, in reality, eflentially de- 
fective, though, through the unobferved influence of other 
views, not excluding in the minds of thofe who have laid 
them down, claffes of human condu& and difpofitions which 
are certainly a part of moral excellence, but to which thofe 
definitions do by no means extend. 

Paley’s definition (vol. i. p. 41.), which is copied from 
Gay’s Preliminary Differtations, is peculiarly defective, yet 
at the fame time redundant.  Virtue,”’ he fays, “is the 
doing good’to mankind, in obedience to the will of God, 
and tor the fake of everlafting happinefs. According ‘to 
which definition,” he continues, “the good of mankind is 
the fubjec&t ; the will of God, the rule; and everlafting 
happinefs, the motive of human virtue.’? Paley had good 
reafon to be pleafed with Mr. Gay’s Diflertations ; for 
they contain many judicious and valuable obfervations on 
the foundation of morals; but thofe who read them fubfe- 
quently to their ftudy of the Hartleyan philofophy, can 
{carcely fail to be {truck with the progrefs which has been 
made in moral and mental mveftigation fince the author 
wrote; and if Paley’s acquaintance with the principles of 
mental {cience had been more precife and extenfive, it may 
reafonably be fuppofed that his clear judgment would have 
framed a definition much more fatisfactory than the one he 
has adopted. In the firft place, what he terms the /ulje@ 
of virtue is radically defeGtive ; it excludes, becaufe it does 
not include, the perfonal and divine virtues; and yet, in the 
very next page, he {peaks of the divifion of virtue into the 
duties towards God, towards other men, and towards our- 
Jelves. It is clear, neverthelefs, that Paley’s definition does 
not include reverence, gratitude, chaltity, temperance, &c. 
Next, his mode of ftating his w/e is inaccurate. If it is 
faid that we do a thing in obedience to the will of another, it 
is obvioufly implied that we not only do it conformably to 
his will as a rule, but having the intention to obey it as our 
motive. As the expreflion {tands, it excludes from the cha- 
racter of virtuous, every action which is not influenced, di- 
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reétly or indireétly, by the difpofition to obey God; and is 
liable to the objeétion which we fhall hereafter make to a 
definition much more fatisfaCtory than Paley’s. If it were 
defigned to reprefent the influence of religious obedience as 
an effential part of virtue, it excludes avait deal of what is 
ufually regarded as juitly included under the appellation. If 
in obedience were intended, as we fuppoie, to imply no more 
than conformably to the will of God, it muft be regarded as 
an important verbal inaccuracy ; and the expreffion for 
which it ftands, would have rendered unneceflary the ftate- 
ment of the /ubje@ of virtue. If the will of God be the 
rule of virtue, conformity to that rule, in its various objects, 
muft be virtue itfelf; and if this had been taken as the cri- 
terion of virtue, it would have been equally needlefs and 
embarraffing to introduce any fpecification of thofe objects. 
As to the motive, this is ftill more objectionable than the 
Juljeét ; for it excludes, not only the virtuous actions of 
thofe who do not believe in a future ftate, but even thofe 
which fpring from a difinterefied regard to the welfare of 
others, to the will of God, or to the dictates of confcience ; 
that is, when an action becomes the mott virtuous, accord- 
ing to the definition which Paley has adopted, it ceafes to 
be virtuous. 

We know of no criterion of moral excellence, which pof- 
feffes the qualification above-{tated as requifite to make it 
the ftandard of duty, except the will of God; and we now 
proceed to thofe confiderations by which we are led to re- 
gard the conformity of actions or difpofitions to the will of 
God, as the beft criterion of virtue or rule of duty. 

The will of God may be regarded as the rule of duty or 
as the motive to the performance of duty; but there never, 
perhaps, was an inftance, in which the two views were not 
united in the aétual employment of it. He who honeitly 
makes the will of God his rule of duty, can fearcely avoid 
perceiving that it is his duty to aét under the influence of 
an habitual regard to his will, and (while he endeavours to 
guide his conduét and his difpofitions by the commands of 
God) to make the defire of his approbation and the fear of 
his difpleafure, his direct and coni{tantly actuating motives 
in the regulation of heart and life. On the other hand, he 
who is really and habitually influenced by the defire to obey 
the divine will, cannot but be led by that defire to ufe every 
means in his power to know what is his will; if he fincerely 
and heartily defire to obey God, he will make what he 
knows of his will the rule of his life. In fhort, if the de- 
fire to obey the will of God operates powerfully in the 
heart, the will of God will be made the guide of duty ; if 
the will of God is fincerely and heartily made the guide of 
duty, the defire to obey the will of God mutt neceflarily 
operate powerfully as a motive. 

We hall not attempt to preferve any marked diftin¢ction 
between the will of God confidered asthe rule of duty, and 
confidered as the motive to the performance of it; we fhall 
not, however, lofe fight of our immediate object, and fhall 
have principally in view to fhew, that the will of God is 
the beft criterion of duty, in other words, the beft guide of 
moral condu@. At firft fight it really appears unneceflary 
in any way to attempt to prove this. It feems a felf-evident 
maxim, that the will of an infinitely wife, powerful, and 
good being, upon whom we are conftantly and abfolutely 
dependent, muit afford the beft guidance to his weak and 
erring creatures ; and it is probable that no confiltent and 
ferious believer in the exiftence of fuch a being, can enter- 
tain a doubt, that wherever the divine will is known, it is 
our duty to obey it, and that it cannot but be for our inte- 
reft and happinefs to obey it. But the fact is, that in a 


variety of inftances we are left, even with all the aid of ree 
velation, to afcertain the will of God from the fubordinate 
criteria of virtue; and as thefe often afford fatisfatory 
grounds of decifion, and fome of them bring into view mo- 
tives which form an eflential part of moral excellence, the 
mind is too apt to reft upon them as themfelves the founda- 
tion of duty, where it would be well to feek one more ex- 
tenfive and invariable. 

When we confider the fpeculations of philofophe: 
fubject of moral obieaéen, and the bir9 of dntys eee a 
ferve the great diverfity which exiits among them as to the 
theory of virtue, we might naturally expect to find great 
difference in the application of their fyftem to the pra¢tical 
principles of morality ; but where they have been in any 
confiderable degree guided by the morality of the gofpel, it 
will feldom be found that they differ widely on any effential 
point. Yet it is not a matter of flight importance what we 
lay down for ourfelves as our fundamental principle of duty ; 
fome principles are more confined, others more accommo- 
dating ; and our views of duty will ufually be found to be 
clear, extenfive, correct, and impreflive, in proportion as 
the principle is fo which we employ as our foundation. 

We do not wifh to go fo far as one excellent writer has 
done, and fay that virtue is voluntary obedience to the will of 
God. Undoubtedly every aét of obedience to the divine 
will is an aé&t of virtue; but an a¢tion may furely be vir- 
tuous, which does not include an explicit reference to the 
will of God, which is not produced by the immediate opera- 
tien of a regard to his will. We admit that where the 
mind is habitually under the influence of a regard to the 
divine will, it will operate direétly or indireély in almoft 
every a¢tion, and in almoft every inftance of the exercife 
or reftraint of the affections: but fhould we therefore deny 
the character of virtuous to actions in themfelves right where 
the motive alfo was right; for initance, a itrong fenfe of 
duty, a difinterefted defire to promote the happinefs of a 
fellow creature,—or fhould we deny the character of vir- 
tuous to fuch motives or difpofitions,—though, for the 
time at leaft, there was no direét intention of obedience to 
the divine will, or even any idea at the time in the mind 
that we were, in reality, acting agreeably to the will of 
God? We admit, again, that the character of the aétion 
is greatly heightened, if it not only {pring from a fenfe of 
duty, and a defire to do good, but alfo from the belief that 
it was agreeable to the divine will, and the defire to obey it ; 
indeed it has then reached the higheft point of excellence ; 
but we contend that an aétion is truly virtuous if it be in 
itfelf right, i. e. conformable to the will of God, and {pring 
from a fenfe of duty, or a defire to do good; and this in 
proportion as thefe motives are pure, i. e. free from a re- 
gard to our own real or fuppofed good. The ex- 
cellent writer to whom we have referred (Pearfon in his 
remarks on Paley), has taken as a definition of virtue, one 
which only includes the perfeétion of virtue. We can 
think of no higher degree of it, than what he lays down as 
effential to it, voluntary obedience to the divine will. It 
was the diftinguifhing excellence of our Saviour’s charaéter, 
that it was his habitual objeét and aim to do the will of 
God ; and in fo far as his difciples imbibe the fpirit of their 
venerated Lord, they will approach that height of excel- 
lence in which the will of God will be their will, and his 
glory their chief aim. But if we refufe the charaéter of 
virtue to all actions but thofe which direétly {pring from 
this ennobling motive, we muit not only fay that the fpecu- 
lative atheift cannot be in any degree virtuous, however 
much he may aét from a fenle of juftice, of benevolence, 
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&c. but muit deny the appellation of virtuous to the moft 
worthy, juit, generous, or humane actions of thofe who, 
while they believe in the exiftence and government of God, 
yet have little, if any, explicit regard to his will. Their 
virtue is defective, both in its extent and in its worth. 
Their characters want that grand quality which is effentially 
requifite to complete excellence, and which would not fail to 

ive them ftability and purity, but in fo far as they obferve 
fe laws of benevolence, truth, uprightnefs, temperance, 
&c. from a fenfe of duty, a defire to do good, or any other 
motive a eae with the will of God, their condu@ is vir- 
tuous, and their motives are virtuousalfo. The real excellence 
of Pearfon’s principles of morality, which have their founda- 
tion in religion, in a regard to the will of God, will be pre- 
ferved, if we define wiriue to be the conformity of difpofition 
and of aétions which refult from them to the will of God. 

And here we mutt obferve, before we proceed, that the 
views of duty which revelation unfolds to us, will not allow 
us to feparate actions from their motives, when we fpeak of 
Adtions may, in themfelves confidered, 
be right, and yet, as far as refpects the agent, have no 
moral character, becaufe they {pring from no worthy prin- 
ciples within: they may, as far as refpects the agent, be 
even finful, becaufe, though right in themfelves, they 
{pring from finful motives ; for inftance, the libertine may 
afford pecuniary aid to a diftreffed family, in order to gain 
the confidence and ruin the happinefs of one of its deareit 
members. On the other hand, right motives cannot make a 
wrong action right. The agent may not be culpable, 
fince his conduét might be wrong folely through unavoid- 
able ignorance ; but though his motives may excufe him 
in the fight of God, they cannot alter the nature of his 
condu€&t. The perfecutor may really be influenced by the 
idea of doing God fervice, and may fuppofe that what he 
does is right ; but his aéts of perfecution are not thereby 
deprived of their real charaéter; they are wrong, and can 
be made right by no motives whatever. For an action to 
be entitled to the appellation of virtuous, it mutt not only 
be right, that is, conformable to the will of God, but it 
mutt {pring from right motives, that is, fuch as are con- 
formable to the will of God. On this pomt it might not 
be ufelefs to enlarge, but we muit proceed with our leading 
object, referring to Mr. Belfham’s 7th fection, entitled 
sé The Moral Value of an Adtion eftimated ;”’ and alfo to 
Dr. Price’s «* Review of the principal Queitions and Dif- 
ficulties on Morals,’’ ch. 8 and 9. How far we agree with 
thefe writers, the intelligent reader will eafily perceive: 
but we cannot avoid adding, that Dr. Price’s views of duty, 
though we think he would occafionally have altered them, 
if he had attended more to the real nature of the human 
mind, are fo refined and exalting, that the careful con- 
fideration of them can fcarcely fail to make a perfon wifer 
and better. Though out of place here, we will add, that 
we find fome of our ftatements refpecting the under- 
ftanding in Mental Puttosopny, correfpond beyond our 
previous expectations with the ideas of Dr. Price in his 
firit chapter. The correfpondence is the more fatisfactory 
to us, as our views on other points materially differ from his. 

(1) By making the will of God the criterion of virtue, 
in other words, our rule of duty, we do, in fact, include 
every other criterion of virtue, or rule of duty, that is in 
itfelf reafonable and juft. If it is urged that the dictates of 
confcience fhould be our rule of duty, we fay, that from 
attentive confideration of the nature of man, as well as 
from the declarations of revelation, it is clear that the 
confcience was intended by the great Author of our frame 
to be our guide in all cafes of emergency, and to have great 


influence in every department of duty, but that without 
due care and culture it may and often is erroneous and 
defeétive : that therefore it is not fafe as an exclufive guide 
of duty, but fhould itfelf be put under the direétion of the 
ftill higher principle, the will of God: that we fhould en- 
lighten the confcience by the law of God, and other inti- 
mations of his will, and then fubmit implicitly to its direc- 
tion; but that it is only where its direCtions are in con- 
formity to the will of God, that it is our duty to obey it. 
The will of God is at laft the point to which we muft come, 
if we would judge how far the dictates of confcience ought 
to govern us: and though thefe do of themfelves often 
afford us much light as to the will of God, though 
they may fometimes be our only direé& guide as to the 
condut which will be acceptable to him, and in all cafes 
fhould receive great attention, yet it is only fo far as we 
have reafon to believe the confcience to be conformable to 
the will of God, that obedience to it is our duty : and the 
will of God fhould therefore be our chief guide of duty, 
and fhould be employed to regulate, correét, refine, and 
extend the dictates of this fubordinate principle. Suppofe, 
again, that the beneficial tendency or utility of aGtions and 
difpofitions be made the rule of duty, we reply, that in fo 
far as they really have this beneficial tendency, they muft 
be conformable to the will of God, and that therefore this 
rule is alfo included under the rule which fhould be em- 
ployed as our grand and invariable guide. The beneficial 
tendency of a€tions, &c. may fometimes be our only guide 
as to the will of God, and may often aid us in the applica- 
tion of the fcripture precepts of duty, and {till more fre- 
quently may ferve to fhew us the grounds and reafons of 
thefe precepts, their importance, and fubferviency to the 
welfare of mankind: but the fuppofed tendency of aétions 
can never be put again{t the law of God as delivered to us 
by revelation, and fhould not therefore be made our chief 
rule. The fame may be fhewn of every other criterion of 
virtue or rule of duty: as far as it is felf-confiftent, con- 
fiftent with other principles of duty, and really juft and 
ufeful, it cannot fail to be included under that one which 
it 1s alike our wifdom and our duty to make the invariable 
guide, the will of God. That by which all other prin- 
ciples of duty muft be tried, fhould itfelf be employed as 
our conftant ftandard of right and wrong. 

(2) The will of God affords a criterion of duty which 
is abfolutely wniverfal: it extends to every part of the ex- 
ternal conduét, and to every internal difpofition. Some 
rules of duty leave out of fight important branches of 
moral excellence : for inftance, 1f virtue be made to confift, 
as fome moralifts define it, in doing good to others, in be- 
nevolent endeavours to promote the welfare of mankind, 
thofe important clafles of duty which refpe& piety to- 
wards God, and the regulations of our own defires and 
affections, are completely left out of view ; and we have no 
doubt that this deficiency has in a vaft variety of initances 
tended to weaken the fenfe of their obligation, to make 
them but little thought of, or if thought of, viewed as 
not effential to human yirtue. When the will of God is 
made the rule of duty, there can be no fuch deficiency. 
His will cannot but refpe€ all our aétions, defires, affec- 
tions, and difpofitions. The laws of God, (by which we 
particularly underitand the revealed declarations of his will,) 
clearly extend to all thefe ; and attentive obfervance of the 
courfe of providence, of the diétates of confcience, and of 
the frame of man, while they aid us in the application of 
the divine commands, do alfo ferve to fhew his will in a 
degree, and with a force, proportioned to the extent and 
accuracy of our obfervations; and even if there be oY 
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cafes in which the laws of God fail of application, yet from 
thefe fources the mind fincerely defirous of knowing and 
doing the will of God can feldom be at a lofs to difcover 
what it really is. : 

(3) The will of God confidered as a rule of duty is an 
invariable principle. As far as we are left to afcertain the 
will of God from inferior and fubordinate rules, this rule 
mutt, in fome meafure, partake of their uncertainty: but 
with the laws of God to aid and guide us, to prevent con- 
fined experience and an erroneous confcience from miflead- 
ing us, it 1s extremely feldom that there can be any differ- 
ence of opinion as to duty, where the will of God is 
honeftly employed as the ftandard. If utility be made the 
criterion of virtue, or rule of duty, greater or lefs degrees 
of experience, greater or lefs freedom from the perverting 
influence of falhth feelings, will lead to widely different 
conclufions, if not with refpeét to the juftnefs of the grand 
principles of duty, at leaft with ref{peét to the extent and 
application of them. Ifthe diétates of confcience (unlefs 
it be trained by the very rule of which we are fpeaking) be 
fixed upon as the guide of duty, we fhall find them vary- 
ing in extent, in corre€tnefs, and in power, through the 
influence of fafhion, of prejudice, of ignorance, of preva- 
lent opinions, and examples. But he who fets out with 
the will of God as his rule of duty, has a fixed principle 
which will not bend to the reafonings of the philofopher, 
to the opinions of the multitude, or to the promptings of 
paffion. If, indeed, we do not feek for that as a primary 
principle of duty, we may fometimes be led to fuppofe that 
condué& to be direéted by the will of God which is really 
inconfiftent with it: but the more we feek for the guidance 
of that principle, humbly, fincerely, and earneftly, the more 
we fhall find it; and the more we find it, the more firm, 
fteady, and invariable, muft our views of duty become, for 
the will of God itfelf muft be invariable. And here we 
would obferve 

(4) That by taking the will of God as our rule of duty, 
our ideas of duty gradually become clear and comprehen- 
five, and this to a degree which cannot be generally, at 
leaft, expeCted, where we reft in any fubordinate rules. 
Voluntary obedience to the will of God has an exalting 
and expanding influence on the mind. If our individual 
welfare be regarded as the foundation of duty, in fo far as 
we make it our rule, our views would be confined to our 
own little {fphere, we fhould judge of aétions and difpo- 
fitions only, or principally, in the relation they bear to 
perfonal happinefs; and, leaving out of view the intrica- 
cies and perplexities in which we fhould be continually in- 
volyed, our notions of duty (unlefs ftill guided by the 
rules of revelation) would be as narrow and contracted as 
the principle on which they are founded. The fame thing 
may be obferved, though to a lefs extent, as to rules of 
duty founded upon utility and confcience, unlefs ftill further 
guided by the rules of revelation : fo far from expanding as 
we proceed, our views would ufually become limited by dif- 
ficulties and objections, which, in the commencement of 
our moral inveftigations, we had overlooked. But fix upon 
the will of God as the rule of duty, with an impreifive 
conyiétion upon the mind that his will muft be right and 
good, we fee mere and more clearly the tendency of obe- 
dience to promote the welfare of his rational creatures: one 
moral truth ferves as the bafis for another: as we advance 
difficulties leffen; we fee things more as they would be 
viewed by us if we could take the whole into account and 
forget their relation to ourfelves: and we learn to view 
duty in its whole extent, where other rules would leave 
deficiencies; we learn to view actions and difpofitions 


without that undue reference to their immediate confe- 
quences, to which the fubordinate rules of duty muit tea 
generally confine us. From this we are led to obferve 

(5) That the will of God, confidered as a rule of duty, 
is inan eminent degree a /afe guide. Several eminent mo- 
ralifts have made general expediency the criterion of virtue ; 
and the author of Political Juftice, (whofe moral fpecula- 
tions, though in fome cafes interefting and valuable, often 
fhew the folly of leaving the will of God as our chief 
guide,) maintains, that morality ‘is nothing but a calculas 
tion of confequences, and an adoption of that mode of 
conduct, which, upon the moft comprehenfive view, ap- 
pears to be attended with a balance of general pleafure 
and happinefs.’’? But it is plain that beings who cannot 
fee the confequences of any action in their whole extent 
and conneétions cannet be adequate judges of general ex- 
pediency : and that if they take this as more than a fubor- 
dinate rule of duty they muft be continually mifled by their 
ignorance and felfifh prejudices. The true plan undoubtedly 
is, to afcertain, as far as we can, what is our duty, taking 
the will of God as our rule and guide; and then to purfue 
it without thinking too much on the particular confe- 
quences of our obfervance of it. ‘The happinefs of the 
world,”’ as bifhop Butler admirably remarks, “ is the con- 
cern of Him who is the lord and proprietor of it; nor 
do we know what we are about when we endeayour te 
promote the good of mankind in any way but thofe which 
he has directed.” Even benevolence will fometimes do harm, 
unlefs it is under the guidance of religious principle. 

(6) The will of God is a rule which carries with it its 
own obligation. We may indeed be told, that we have 
ourfelves admitted that there is one ground of obligation 
beyond it, which is brought into view by that definition of 
virtue, which makes it confift in its tendency to promote 
the ultimate happinefs of the agent ; and it is to be allowed, 
that we may afl with reverence, Why fhould we obey the 
will of God? But the anfwer is plain and obvious :—Be- 
caufe, under the government of an infinitely wife, good, and 
powerful being, obedience to his will muft fecure our 
greateft welfare. When once afked, it is a queftion 
which never need be afked again. Its anfwer is a felf- 
evident and neceffary truth. We may fay, therefore, that 
this rule carries its own authority along with it. We can- 
not think of any Aigher obligation than the command of that 
gracious Being, under whofe government we live, and upon 
whom we depend now and for ever. We have nothing to 
do but to know what his will is, and then obey, with full- 
fecurity that we are doing what is wife and right ; what, in 
faét, is beft for others and for ourfelves. And we muit 
again obferve, that if we make the tendency of our actions, 
&c. to our own ultimate happinefs the criterion of virtue, 
we have no more fure and general guide as to that tendency 
than the will of him, upon whom our ultimate happinefs de- 
pends; fo that take whatever view of it we will, we come 
to the fame conclufion. 

(7) It is impoffible for any one, who regards the ferip- 
tures as the authentic records of divine revelation, to hefitate 
in admitting that the principle of religious obedience is the 
foundation of duty; and that we cannot fulfil our duty, 
without making the will of God our rule of life. The ex- 
prefs declarations of the fcriptures, the examples they pre- 
fent to our imitation, and the views they unfold as to the 
relations in which we ftand to God, all point to this truth. 
This to the Chriftian muft be decifive ; and to him, and to 
every one who agrees in the foregoing views of human na- 
ture, it muft appear an important confideration in favour of 


the fame pofition. 
7 (8) That 
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(8) That the employment of the will of God as our rule 
of duty, muft almoft neceffarily lead us to make the will of 
God our mofive, as well as our guide. It is indeed a fup- 
pofable cafe, that a perfon fhould habitually employ this 
exalted rule, only from its being the beft for him, as the 
beft guide to his higheft interefts ; but fuch is the conftitu- 
tion of the human mind, that it is {carcely a poffible cafe. 
We are fo formed, that what we purfue as a means will gra- 
dually become our end. In whatever way we learn the will 
of God, whether by the courfe of his providence, by our 
confciences, by the frame of man, or, above all, by revela- 
tion, if we fteadily employ it as our rule and guide, (al- 
though in the firft inftance, becaufe it is our wildom to do 
fo, becaufe thus we fhall beft promote our own welfare, ) 
it muit, as we proceed, be continually obeyed, without any 
explicit reference to its confequences to ourfelves ; and in 
proportion to the frequency and confiftency of voluntary 
obedience to the will of Ged, it will of itfelf become our 
ultimate objet. Befides, if we take the will of God as the 
guide of duty, it cannot fail to teach us, (what other rules 
too often leave out of fight,) that it is our duty te cultivate 
the difpofition to obey him, to feek for his approbation, to 
fhun his difpleafure, to fear him, to love him, to truft in 
him, and to ferve him; and we cannot therefore doubt, 
both from the natural tendencies of the mind, and from 
thofe views of duty which the will of God communicates, 
that if we do make it our guide, we fhall neceffarily be led 
to make it our motive. Habitual, univerfal, voluntary, in- 
tentional obedience to the will of God, mutt be the higheft 
point of excellence among all his rational creatures. his 
motive muft carry along with it worth and happinefs, fe- 
curity and peace, in proportion to the fteadinefs and extent 
of its influence. ‘This the frame of man, and the courfe of 
providence, and the light of revelation, moft exprefsly and 
forcibly teach us. In proportion as the will of God be- 
comes our motive, fhall we fee clearly, and difcharge fteadily, 
the whole of our duty: in that proportion fhall we become 

- like him, whofe grand end and aim was to promote the glory 
of the great Being who fent him, and to finifh his work : in 
that proportion fhall we become partakers of the divine na- 
ture, and the will of God become our will. 

We thould here be difpofed to enter exprefsly into the 
confideration of the means we have of knowing the will of 
God; but fome remarks, clofely bearing on this point, will 
find a place in the next divifion of this article ; and others, 
refpecting focial duty, have already been ftated in the 13th 
feétion of the preceding divifion. 

TV. We now proceed to our laft divifion, in which we 
yee to offer fome conclufions from the preceding divi- 

ions, which may give fome affiftance in forming a bafis of 
practical morality. 

If our limits of time and {pace permitted, we had pro- 
pofed to make this divifion more extenfive than we now find 
practicable, and to introduce {ome confiderations refpecting 
the feveral branches of virtue, which come under the de- 
nomination of juftice. We muft now confine ourfelves to 
the following objects: 1. The duty of candour. 2. Re- 
marks on a theory refpecting the confined charities, in God- 
win’s Political Juitice. 3. On the extent of the obligation 
of truth, including fome principles applicable to other cafes, 
in which the dictates of duty are not clear. 

1. On the Duty of Candour.—* The word juftice,”’ fays 
Mr. Stewart in his Outlines, p. 234, “ in its molt extenfive 
fignification, denotes that difpofition which leads us, in cafes 
where our own temper, or paffions, or intereft, are con- 
cerned, to determine and to a, without being biaffed by 
partial confiderations. In order to free our minds from the 
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influence of thefe, experience teaehes us either to recolleé 
the judgments we have formerly paffed, in fimilar circum- 
ftances, on the conduct of others; or to {tate cafes to our- 
felves in which we, and all our perfonal concerns, are en- 
tirely left out of the queftion.””—« Juftice operates, firit, in 
rettraining the partialities of the temper and of the paffions ; 
and, fecondly, in reftraining the partialities of felfifhnefs, 
where a competition takes place between our interefts and 
thofe of other men. /Thefe two modifications of juftice may 
be diitinguifhed from each other, by calling the firft candour, 
the fecond integrity or honefly.’ Mr. Stewart’s:remarks on 
the fubje&t of candour are peculiarly judicious and im- 
portant ; and we deem no apology neceflary for laying them 
before our readers. ‘“ This difpofition,”” he obferves, “ may 
be confidered in three points of view: as it is difplayed, 
I, in judging of the talents of others; 2, in judging of 
their intentions ; 3, in controverfy. 

«“ The difficulty of eftimating candidly the talents of 
other men, arifes, in a great meafure, from the tendency 
of emulation to degenerate into envy. Notwithftanding the 
reality of the theoretical diftin@tion between thefe difpofi- 
tions of mind, it is certain that in pra¢tice nothing is more 
arduous than to realize it completely ; and to check that 
felf-partiality, which, while it leads us to dwell on our own 
perfonal advantages, and to magnify them in our own eftima- 
tion, prevents us either from attending fufficiently to the 
merits of others, or from viewing them in the moit favour 
able light. Of all this a good man will foon be fatisfied from 
his own experience ; and he will endeavour to guard againit 
it asfar ashe is able, by judging of the pretenfions of a ri- 
val, oreven of an enemy, as he would have done if there had 
been no interference between his claims andtheirs. In other 
words, he will endeavour to do juftice to their merits, and 
to bring himfelf, if pofiible, to love and to honour that 
genius and ability which have eclipfed his own. Nor will 
he retire in difguit from the race, becaufe he has been out- 
{tripped by others, but will redouble all ‘his exertions in the 
fervice of mankind ; recolle¢ting that if nature has been more 
partial to others than to him in her intellectual gifts, fhe has 
left open to all the theatre of virtue ; where the merits of 
individuals are determined, not by their aétual attainments, 
but by the ufe and improvement they make of thofe ad- 
vantages which their fituation has afforded them. 

(2) ‘ Candour in judging of the intentions of others is 
a difpofition of ftill greater. importance.”” It is « highly 
probable that there is much lefs vice or criminal intention 
in the world, than is commonly imagined; and that the 
greater part of the difputes among mankind arife from mu- 
tual miitake, or mifapprehenfion. Every man mutt recol- 
le& many inftances in which his motives have been grofsly 
mifapprehended by the world; and itis reafonable for him 
to allow, that the cafe may have been the fame with other 
men. It is but an inftance, then, of that juftice we owe to 
others, to make the moft candid allowances for their appa- 
rent deviations ; and to give every ation the moft favourable 
conftruétion it can poflibly admit of. Such a temper, while 
it renders aman reipe&able and amiable in focicty, contri- 
butes, perhaps more than any other circumftance, to his pris 
vate happinefs. 

(3) “ Candour in controverfy, implies a ftrong fenfe of 
juitice united to a fincere and difinterefted love of truth. It 
is adi{pofition of mind fo difficult to preferve, and fo rarely 
to be met with, that the moft ufeful rule, perhaps, to be 
given with refpe& to it, is to avoid the oceafion of difpute 
and oppofition. A love of controverfy indicates not only 
an overweening vanity, and a difregard for truth, but, in 
general, perhaps always, it indicates mediocrity of genius ; 
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for it arifes from thofe feclings of envy and jealoufy which 
provoke little minds to depreciate the merit of ufeful difco- 
veries. He who is confcious of his own inventive powers, 
and whofe great objeét is to add to the ftock of human know- 
ledge, will rejeét unwillingly any plaufible do¢trines, till 
after the moft fevere examination ; and will feparate, with 
patience and temper, the truth they contain from the errors 
that are blended with them. No opinion can be more 
groundlefs, than that a captious and difputatious temper is 
a mark of acutenefs. On the contrary, a found and manly 
underftanding isin no inftance more {trongly difplayed, than 
in a quick perception of important truth, when imperfedtly 
ftated and blended with error ;—a perception which may not 
be fufficient to fatisfy the judgment completely at the time, 
or at leaft to enable it to obviate the difficulties of others ; 
but which is fufficient to prevent it from a hafty rejeétion of 
the whole from the obvious defects of fome of the parts.” 
*© The effets of controverfy on the temper, although 
abundantly fenfible even in the folitude of the clofet, are 
more peculiarly adverfe to the difcovery of truth in thofe 
difputes which occur in converfation ; and which feldom an- 
{wer any purpofe, but to rivet the difputants more firmly 
in their errors. In confequence, indeed, of fuch difputes, 
the intelleétual powers may be sharpened, and original hints 
may be fuggefted ; but few inftances are to be found, in 
which they do not miflead the difputants to a {till greater 
diftance from truth than before, and render their minds ftill 
more inacceflible to conviction.” 

2. Remarks ona Moral Principle in Godwin’s Political 
Juftice.— Following Hartley, we formerly ftated, as a good 

eneral rule of benevolence, that perfons in the near relations 
of life, benefactors, &c. appear to have, in moft cafes, a 
prior claim to ftrangers. ‘This rule will lead us to avoid 
all thofe opinions which attempt to found univerfal benevo- 
lence upon the ruin of the more confined charities. How- 
ever {pecious they may appear, they muit be falfe, becaufe 
they countera& the moral improvement of man, by check- 
ing it at its origin. We particularly refer to thote which 
Godwin has advanced in his work on Political Juftice. His 
moft general principle is, that every individual exertion 
fhould be fo direéted, as to produce the greateit poflible fum 
of good to the fpecies ; and hence he infers that if we have 
the power to fave the life, or increafe the happinefs of one 
or two human beings, we owe our exertions to him who is 
ufeful, and perhaps extenfively ufeful to fociety, in prefer- 
ence to him who is an ufelefs and perhaps injurious member 
of fociety. The claims of felf are excluded by the general 
principle. ‘ What magic,’’ fays Godwin, “ can there be in 
the word my which fhould change its operation ?”’? Hence 
the claims of the confined charities ought not to oppofe the 
deduétions from the general principle. Hence it is not our 
bufinefs, in the direGtion of our benevolent exertions, to 
confider the relation in which the individual ftands to us ; 
but that in which he ftands to fociety. Not is he my parent, 
relative, friend, or benefactor ; but is hea worthy ora 
worthlefs member of fociety ? 

Godwin’s errors are the more injurious, becaufe they are 
apparently on the fide of benevolence ; they refult from 
the inaccurate extenfion and application of principles which 
in themfelves are indifputable. Whenever private intereft 
interferes with the public good, private interett is to be fa- 
crificed; and this, whether our own immediate good is the ob- 
je&, or the good of thofe who are intimately connected with 
us, by fome of the natural bonds ; that is, thofe which arife in 
the mind by the laws of our conftitution. That the con- 
dué dictated by the confined charities is to yield to what is 
really for the general good, cannot be difputed ; but that 
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we are in all cafes to act totally independently of a regard 
to thofe confined charities, is a pofition which will not bear 
the teft of experience, nor of the mental conftitution of 
man. 

In the firft place, general benevolence never could arife in 
the human foul but through the medium of the more limited 
affections. Love to others is founded on feelings originally 
perfonal, then it embraces the narrow circle of our imme- 
diate friends and acquaintance, and then, perhaps, there is 
little difficulty in extending it to thofe who bear with us the 
relation of children to the great parent of mankind. But 
before we can form the defire to de good to al/ men, we 
muft have formed the defire to do good to fame men ; and 
though the defire of doing good to fome, may be of that 
confined nature which would fometimes lead to the promotion 
of their aggrandizement and happinefs, at the expence of 
thofe of others, yet the confined charities form too import- 
ant a part in the great fyitem, to be on this account rejected, 
as not being on the whole fafe guides. We may lop off the 
excrefcences, but it would be folly to deftroy the root. 

But, fecondly, admit the formation of the affeétton of 
general benevolence independently of the private charities, it 
is obvious that without leng culture and enlarged views, the 

eneral affeétion could acquire the vividnefs, which, by their 
frequent recurrence and particularity, the more confined af. 
fe&tionscan. Hence the removal of mifery would be left to 
thofe who had thus cultivated the extenfive affeGtions, and 
confequently the means of removing it muft be moit mate- 
rially diminifhed. 

Thirdly; this principle would leave no rule for con- 
du& upon which any one could aé&. If we are to be 
determined in our aéts of benevolence, particularly in cafes 
of immediate urgency, merely by the confideration of the 
utility of the individual to fociety, our lives would be a con- 
tinual feries of calculation, and, in general, of erroneous cal- 
culation. Who is there capable of accurately appreciatin 
the worth of the individual? Our ideas are, in gaiesd, 
formed merely upon appearances which {trike our attention, 
and force us to obferve them. The filent efficacy of exam- 
ple, and private exertions to remove mifery, and {till more 
to remove or prevent vice, the parent of mifery, are in ge- 
neral known only to him who feethin fecret. Even in cafes 
where much is obvious, what diverfity fhall we find in opi- 
nion ; and where the co-operation of individuals for the be- 
nefits of others is neceflary, how improbable that they fhould 
have formed the fame ftandard. 

But admit that the cafes are clear, that the perfon whom 
we are about to leave to death, (which is a fuppofition of 
Godwin’s, ) is obvioufly and decifively alefs important mem- 
ber of fociety than he whom we attempt to fave ;—if we vio- 
late none of thofe feelings which rife up in the human frame 
altogether independently of the will of the individual, there 
can be no hefitation : but fuppofe that our intended condu& 
will violatethem. Let it firft be confidered, that thofe feel- 
ings are not only neceflary to the culture, nay, even to the 
formation of individual benevolence, but to the good order, 
perhaps to the very exiftence, of fociety. ‘Take the ftrongeft 
cafe ; fuppofe the filial and parental affections to be annihi- 
lated, and it is abfurd to juftify and lay down as juit, that 
condué& which, if not counteracted by the eternal laws of 
our frame, would lead to fuch annihilation, if that annihila- 
tion itfelf be not an obje¢t of defire ; fuppofe thefe affeGtions 
annihilated, and the heart fhrinks from the pi€ture. The 
claims of the helplefs infant upon the parent would be re- 


jeQed ; andif enlarged views of duty to fociety did not in- 


duce the parent to think that he had better remove from 
exiftence a being who would be a burden to others and him- 


felf, 
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felf, and who probably would not be educated fo as to be 
wife and happy, there would arife conftant difcouragements 
which would effectually prevent thofe iteady, uniform, en- 
deavours to cultivate the mental and moral powers, which 
are neceflary to attain the objeét ; and if the evil did not 
foon eradicate itfelf, man, if he exilted, would gradually fink 
to the level of the brute. But if the parental aife€tions did 
not exift, neither would thofe of the filial relation. Yet by 
thefe it is that the rudiments of general good-will are formed 
in the infant breaft: with thefe it is that the being who is to 
Jove all mankind begins his career of love: thefe are the 
fource of that ardent dilinterefted benevolence which carries 
the individual out of himfelf, which leads him to forget him- 
felf and all his immediate interefts, and view only the good of 
others. Can it be fuppofed that this highly cultivated be- 
nevolence 1s in oppofition to that more confined affeGtion 
from which it fprung ? We fee it modifying its direction, but 
never annihilating it. On the contrary it may jultly be af- 
firmed, that the confined affeCtions become more inwrought in 
the frame, as univerfal benevolence becomes more and more a 
feature of the mind: and it mutt, for univerfal benevolence 
is but only the fum total of all the confined affections, ex- 
tended by the hand of piety. It is perhaps an invariable 
truth that we love /ome more in proportion as we love a// 
more. 

Wherever the claims of the confined affeCtions are in 
dire€t oppofition to the dictates of the enlightened con- 
fcience, there can be no room for doubt, though we ought 
to be careful that our departure from their claims not only 
is, but if poffible, fhall appear to be, demanded by thefe 
diétates ; but even in cafes which, independently confidered, 
are obvious, we are to take into confideration the evil that 
will refult from a breach of thefe affections. For this pur- 
pote we fhould confider what would be the confequence if 
our conduét became general: and next the tendency of hu- 
man conduct to fuch extenfion. There are fome affe€tions 
which not all the efforts of philofophy could fucceed in era- 
dicating ; vice may do it, and heedlefs levity ; but the calm 
exertion arifing froma view to utility never could. We re- 
fer to the parental affections. Hence though we might con- 
demn the parent who left his fon to perifh in the flames, 
while he endeavoured to fave the life of Fenelon, and fhould 
require itrong proof that the parental affections exifted in 
him, in their due force ; yet we fhould doubly condemn the 
fon who in fuch a cafe left his father to perifh. 

Godwin’s principles, if carried to their full extent, would 
deftroy fociety. We prefume that the ardour of general 
benevolence mifled him, and that in his wifh to make its 
di€tates paramount in the human breatt, he forgot, or rather 
did not obferve, that he was endeavouring to countera¢t the 
mott effential laws of the human frame. It is one of thofe 
numerous inftances in which an acquaintance with the human 
mind is neceflary: had Godwin attended to its laws, it is 
reafonable to hope that he never would have given a theory 
to the world, which even a flight acquaintance with its 
oot and effeéts fhould have configned to ob- 

vion. 

On the Obligation of Truth.—We fhall in this fection offer 
fome confliderations ona fubjeét of no {mall importance, 
and which has been the fource of fome very erroneous and 
injurious principles ; we mean the reftri€tions which eminent 
moralifts have admitted to the duty of truth. 

A lie is a falfehood told with a defign to deceive. Whatever 
be the motive leading tothe employment of it, it is equally 
alie. The moral culpability of the individual may be 
leflened or increafed by the motive; but nothing more. 
We may call it by the mild appellations, untruth, fal/ehood, 


departure from truth, &c.; but the nature of the thing is 
not altered. A falfehood told with the defign to deceive ig 
alie. The expreflion a departure from truth does not appear 
invariably to imply any intention to deceive; a breach of 
truth, according to common ufage, always does. Veracity 
exprefles the difpofition to adhere ftri@ly to truth: it is 
uprightnefs in our words. A departure from veracity always 
implies av intention to deceive ; and ftill more forcibly does 
a breach of veracity. 

It is animportant maxim in morals as well as in education, 
to call things by their right names. The odium of vice is 
often leffened by mild expreffions re{fpecting it. And, on 
the other hand, moral diftinGtions are often confounded, by 
giving to things, in themfelves harmlefs, appellations which 
properly belong only to what~is morally culpable. Fidti- 
tious narratives, e. g. are not lies: if the author pretend that 
they are founded on fact, or that they are true, when fuch 
is not the real ftate of the cafe, that affertion isa lie ; but 
the narratives themfelves are not lies. In like manner 
the exaggerations too common in converfation, and thofe 
falfehoods which folely arife from unfortunate mental habits, 
without any intention to deceive, and thofe expreffions of 
complaifance which, though not true in their ftri@ly literal 
fenfe, are fo in the way in which they are almoft univerfally 
interpreted, thefe ought not to be called lies. We do not 
fay that they are altogether free from moral culpability ; 
but it is not that of intentional deception. The exaggera- 
tion, or the expreffion of complaifance, may be intended to 
deceive ; and then it becomes a lie ; and in proportion as it 
verges to this point is its culpability. The culpability of 
the other departures from truth, (fee InrettectuaL Edu- 
cation, col. 31.) depends upon the degree in which the in- 
dividual has been negligent in his endeavours to check, or 
to correét, fo injurious a habit : in itfelf confidered it has no 
moral quality. 

We have given the only definition of a lie which ap- 
pears precife and intelligible ; and it is accordant with the 
ferious ufe of the term in common language. We fear 
that Paley has contributed to caufe great incorreétnefs of 
expreffion, and even great laxity of principle, on this fubject ; 
and we are led to enter fomewhat more fully into it from 
this cireumftance. When we fee that eminent writer ex- 
prefling himfelf fo loofely as to {peak of thofe falfehoods 
which are not criminal as not being lies, and laying down 
as a maxim that falfehoods are not criminal, “ where the 
perfon to whom we {peak has no right to know the truth,” 
we feel apprehenfive of the confequences, and fhould rejoice 
to be able to corre& his views by thofe principles of mora- 
lity which our rule of duty appears to us decidedly to pre- 
fcribe on the fubject. 

Paley does, indeed, qualify a little the random pofition 
we have quoted from him, by adding, ‘ or, more properly, 
where little, or where no inconvenience refults from the 
want of confidence in fuch cafes,’’ and his illuftrations are 
cafes of an extreme nature; but he {till founds the obliga- 
tion of truth upon a balance of known or fuppofed advan- 
tages, or eyen of conveniencies ; and his authoritative deci- 
fions on this point have, we doubt not, often led ta 
departures from truth, where an unbiafled judgment muft 
have fhewn at once what was the way of duty. 

This is a period of inquiry and fpeculation; and there 
are few who have opportunities of mental culture, who do 
not meet with difcuflions and difficulties, which the reli- 
gious man of plain underftanding might decide at once by 
an appeal to the feriptural rule of life, but which puzzle 
the reafoner who prefers fome other bafis of duty than the 
will of God, and ftill more miflead the con{ciences of thofe 
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who want juftification or excufe for their own half-acknow- 
ledged violations of duty. And there are cafes in common 
life, where thofe who are accuftomed to think of the con- 
fequences of their actions, and rightly judge that they may 
thus often obtain important affiftance in knowing the will 
of God, are apt to lay too much ftrefs upon the immediate 
confequences, where their way would otherwife be clear. 
And the worft of all is, that thefe fpeculative difficulties, 
and thefe fuppofed excufable departures from a clear and 
acknowledged rule of duty, are continually leading to other 
departures which are obvioufly wrong ; and this particularly 
among the young, and thofe whofe views of duty are not 
yet fettled, and their habits confirmed. The influence, 
too, of authority is great, efpecially where it accords with 
the previous difpofitions, and with the prefent intereits. 
And it is peculiarly injurious, where we look up with jutt 
refpe&t to the moralift who fanétions fuch departures,— 
refpeét founded upon his eminent ufefulnefs, and upon the 
general correétnefs of his principles, united with an intereft- 
ing and convincing method of proof and illuftration. And 
with refpect to example, a lie is a definite thing : and the 
young and uninformed can ufually judge as correctly as to 
the faét, as perfons of the moft cultivated underftanding ; 
while at the fame time they cannot enter into the force of 
thofe nice difcriminations and plaufible reafonings, by 
which fuch perfons bewilder themfelyes, and perfuade them- 
felves that they are excufable in violating an exprefs rule 
of duty. It has often in fuch cafes been, we doubt not, 
the inference, —‘ If another is excufable in lying, in order 
to prevent fome mifchief, or to produce fome good, why 
may not I ? and if this exprefs law of God may be broken, 
when fome good is to be obtained, or fome evil to be fhunned, 
why may not another ?? The ftate of the matter is, that the 
extreme cafes in which the obligation of truth has been fup- 
pofed to ceafe, are of very rare occurrence ; and if the ex- 
ception were confined to them, it would be attended with 
no advantage to bring them forwards for public difcuffion : 
but when an exception is admitted to a rule of duty, unlefs 
it can fo be well defined, as to form itfelf a rule, there is 
no knowing where to ftop. The fhades of diftinétion in 
cafes of moral condué are often fo much blended, that it 
requires a very difcerning eye to perceive their limits ; and 
all know that when felfith feelings of eafe, of pleafure, or 
of profit, are concerned, they vever fail to throw a film 
over the eye of the underftanding, and greatly obfcure its 
power of difcrimination, Thofe adie exceptions to 
truth which are of an extreme nature, feldom fail to lead 
the fpeculative philofopher to others in which the way of 
duty feems to the Chriftian moralift perfe&tly clear: and 
thefe again at leaft furnifh excufes, and fometimes ima inary 
juftification, for departures from truth in which thofe who 
judge by the ftandard of revelation can fee nothing but 
guilt 


It gay perhaps make our way clearer, if we come to the 
more direé& confideration of the cafes of real or fuppofed 
difficulty, and attend a little to fome fundamental pofitions 
which fhould have great influence in all our inquiries re- 
f{pecting duty. 

(1) General rules of duty are abfolutely neceflary for 
the moral welfare of man; and, therefore, whatever tends 
to weaken the influence of any fuch rule, is in itfelf con- 
fidered an evil. Too perceive the neceflity of general rules 
of duty in the prefent condition of human nature, it is fim- 
ply requifite to confider what would be the ftate of things 
without them. We fhould then be under the neceffity of 
calculating in every cafe that comes before us, on which fide 
the good or evil attending the propofed a¢tion preponderates. 


In fact, our lives muit then be a feries of mere calculation, 
and the active employments of life muft be interrupted or 
altogether neglected. We fhould be obliged to decide, in 
numerous cafes of continual occurrence, without poffeffing 
the means of judging as to the confequences of our ations. 
The great mafs of mankind would be left without any 
guide. All would be left under the influence of emotion, 
prejudice, and felf-love ; and no confiftency or regularity 
could be expected in the moral conduét of men. We are 


not unfrequently unable to trace completely even thofe . 


confequences of aétions which are immediate and apparent ; 
ftill lefs thofe which gradually arife in the filent lapfe of 
time. The confequences of actions may lait, when the 
agents have long finifhed the journey of life. Our aétions 
may influence others: our deviations may diveétly or in- 
direétly produce more extenfive deviations, of which we 
fhall have, and can have, no knowledge. Perhaps there is 
{carcely an important action of our lives, the confequences 
of which are contined to ourfelves, or even to cur own 
{phere of obfervation. Befides, if we were unable to lay 
down general rules for moral conduct, and were obliged 
to decide upon each action as it occurred, it is fearcel 
poflible that we fhould avoid the influence of heated feeling ; 
and we fhould feldom poflefs that abftraGion of mind, 
which would enable us to leave the prefent out of confidera- 
tion, and view with calmnefs and impartiality the real ten- 
dencies of our aétions. The cafes are innumerable in which 
intereft or paffion paints in vivid colours the courfe to which 
they prompt; and throw into the back ground, and render 
almoft imperceptible the dangers which fhould induce us 
with fteady firmnefs and perfeverance to avoid it. From 
thefe confiderations taken together, it may be regarded as 
indifpenfably neceflary, that there fhould be general rules 
for dire€ting the moral conduct; and from this it imme- 
diately follows, that every deviation from a general rule ‘of 
duty mutt, in itfelf confidered, be an evil. 

(2) In confidering the confequences of departing from 
arule of duty, we muft not confine ourfelves to the smme- 
diate confequences ; but muit alfo take into account the 
ill effets arifing from the limitation of the rule itfelf, the 
tendency of one limitation to furnifh ground for another, 
the tendency of one departure from the rule to lead on to 
another, to weaken its authority in our own minds, to 
weaken its authority in the minds of others, and fo on. 

(3) Expediency mult always give way to right. Expediency 
particularly refers te the temporal confequences of a€tions, 
efpecially to thofe which aétually come within the {phere of 
our own obfervation ; and, of courfe, our views of it muft 
depend upon the comprehenfion of our minds, and upon the 
extent of our experience and obfervation. Right takes the 
whole into confideration, and refts moft on eitablifhed prin- 
ciples of duty, particularly thofe derived from the divine 
law. As foon as a perfon has by any means fatisfied his 
mind refpeéting the will of God, in any particular cafe, he 
then knows what is right for him. Expediency is peculiarly 
the fubje&t of prudence; right, of duty. Though it is 
often the part of duty as well as of prudence to do that 
which is moft expedient ; yet where expediency appears to 
oppofe a clear rule of duty, we ought not to hefitate in our 
choice. The right, purfued aright, muft always prove, 
under the government of wifdom and benevolence, the moit 
expedient. 

(4) Where the rules of duty are not only agreeable to 
the di@ates. of confcience, and to thofe conclufions which 
are drawn from an extenfive confideration of the external 


and internal confequences of actions, of the frame of man — 


and the courfe of Providence ; but are alfo fanGioned by 
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the exprefs authority of revelation, they ought not to be 
violated, except in cafes of abfolute neceflity ; that is, where, 
after a ferious deliberate examination, they appear to us to 
interfere in their dire€tion. In fuch cafes, (which, how- 
ever, are very rare, even in our prefent ftate of knowledge 
as to duty, and which in all probability will hereafter alto- 
gether difappear,) we mutt, to the beft of our abilities, ba- 
lance the importance of their direétions, and decide by the 
refult. According to the old maxim, we mutt, of two evils, 
choofe the leatt. 

(5) If ever the rules of duty appear to interfere in their 

direétions, we mutt be confiderably guided by the compa- 
rative importance of the rules themfelves. In forming the 
comparifon, we muit take into account, not merely the con- 
fequences of the particular cafe, but alfo the ftrength and 
univerfality of their obligation; the confequences which 
would follow from their being generally neglected, and the 
common tendency to fuch negleét; and alfo the nature of 
the confequences, whether they affect the religious and mo- 
ral welfare of ourfelves and others, or refpe€t temporal in- 
terefts merely ; and again, we muift confider whether the 
rules are clear and definite, or whether they are by their 
nature indeterminate ; becaufe, where they are clear and de- 
finite, the violation of them is obvious and certain; where 
they are indeterminate, the violation of them may be in ap- 
pearance only ; and the confequent ill effets on the minds 
of others, will ufually be lefs in the latter cafe than in the 
former. Some may perhaps think, that if all thefe calcu- 
lations are to be made in cafes of duty, the way of duty 
muit be indeed difficult and perplexed. ‘The faét is, we 
are {peaking of cafes which, if the mind be under the 
guidance of religion, are of rare occurrence. An humble 
devout heart is the beft preparation for knowing our duty. 
The wifeft among the fages of antiquity has well faid, 
truft in the Lord with all thy heart, and lean not to thine 
own underftanding ; in all thy ways acknowledge him, and 
he fhall direét thy paths.” 
* (6) It appears to us a clear and important moral prin- 
ciple, (founded, in a great meafure, on the foregoing con- 
fiderations,) that the violation of any rule of duty is wrong 
unlefs it is right; that is, unlefs it be required by fome 
other rule, which, in the particular cafe at leatt, requires 
the preference as more urgent and important. For inftance, 
obedience to parents is a clear and politive-duty ; and where 
no higher duty interferes, difobedience cannot but be 
wrong ; but it may happen that a parent commands what 
is forbidden by the laws of God; and it then is not only 
right to difobey, but it would be wrong to obey. With 
refpect to the rules of duty, there is, we apprehend, no 
middle courfe. If no higher rule interferes with the opera- 
tion of that which refpects our own cafe, it is our duty to 
obey it; if a higher rule does interfere with it, it is our 
duty to negle& it. In every cafe of moral condué, there is 
but one mght courfe; every other muit be wrong. Not 
that all the rules of duty are of equal importance; {till 
lefs that there are no degrees of right and wrong, as far as 
refpets the motives; but that our a€tions, to have any 
moral charaéter at all, muft either be right or wrong. 
There is no neutrality in duty. 

We have not referred to the motives leading to any de- 
parture from a rule of ‘duty, becaufe our concern is not 
here with the criminality of the agent, but merely with the 
chara€ter of the aétion ; and, indeed, it belongs not to any 
human being to apportion to each his place in the fcale of 
moral worth. He only who knows the fecrets of the heart, 
can know, with certainty, in any cafe of departure from 
duty, whether it arofe from blamelefs ignorance, from a 


miftaken defire to do right, from benevolent feelings, or 
from weaknefe and timidity, from the promptings of in- 
tereit, from direétly criminal difpofitionse Where aétions 
are right, we fhould not readily admit fuppofitions tending 
to lower the worth of them; where they are in themfelves 
indifferent, we fhould be cautious in affigning wrong motives 
to them ; and even when wrong, we ought readily to admit 
and fuggeft what will palliate the culpability of the offender; 
but we fhould never allow ourfelves, through the feelings of 
candour, to confound the diftin@ions between right and 
wrong ; and, without pretending to afcertain the merit or 
demerit of the agent, it is often neceflary to decide refpect- 
ing the rectitude or immorality of his condu€&t, both with a 
view to our own guidance, -and as a direction and warning 
to thofe around us. Ignorance is an excufe for departures 
from duty, only where it is unavoidable. If it arife from 
the want of a fincere defire to feek and find the true path, 
or from an indifpofition to fee the truth, becaufe the truth 
will. probably condemn ; ignorance partakes of the crimi- 
nality of thofe fources of it, and is refponfible for its con- 
fequences. And the true way to acquire ftability and con- 
fiftency of condu€, is to enlighten the confcience before- 
hand, to form judicious {teady principles of a€tion, and to 
fubmit to their guidance without allowing the immediate 
confequences to enter much into our calculations. Such a 
principle, we are fatisfied, is what we have already ftated ; 
that the violation of any rule of duty is wrong, unlefs in 
the circumftances of the cafe it is required, by fome more 
immediately urgent and higher rule ; that is, unlefs in thofe 
circumftances it is right. 

The application of the foregoing moral principles to the 
difficulties of veracity, is fufficiently obvious ; but a general 
view of it may abridge the particular confideration of them. 
There may be cafes in which benevolence feems to lead to a 
violation of truth. It is our duty to do good as we have 
opportunity, and therefore, the cafuift may fay, fince in 
this particular cafe, the good to which benevolence points 
is great and important, the neceffity urgent, and the ill con- 
fequences of a breach of truth are flight, here benevolence 
ought to fufpend the obligation of truth, and here fal/e- 
hood is a duty. The genuine feelings of uprightnefs and 
fincerity can fearcely bear fuch a combination of terms ; 
and yet falfehood cannot be otherwife than wrong, unlefs 
it be abfolutely right. But let us not decide by mere feel- 
ing, left when the defire of felf-juftification turns the feale, 
principle fhould be forgotten. The falfehood muft be an 
evil, as a violation of a pofitive rule of duty, exprefsly en- 
joined, and ftrongly fanétioned by the revealed wiil of God. 
It mutt be an evil, becaufe that rule is of the utmoft con- 
fequence to the temporal and fpiritual welfare of mankind ; 
for words are the grand medium of all the influence we have 
over the happinefs of others, and mutual confidence is ne- 
ceflary to this influence, not only in cafes of prefent intereft, 
but in thofe which are moft clofely connected with our 
eternal well being. It mutt be an evil, becaufe that rule is 
clear and intelligible ; admitting of but one meaning, and 
that perfectly precife and definite ; becaufe the rule is uni- 
verfal in its application, in no cafe made to depend upon 
confequences, but abfolute in its injunétions, and in no eafe 
inconfiftent with itfelf; becaufe the rule is upheld by the 
authority of the confcience, where this is enlightened by 
Chriftianity, and cannot be flighted without neglecting its 
diGtates ; becaufe the rule is fo ftri€t, precife, and extenfive, 
that feareely any exception can be imagined, which, if al- 
lowed to be right, will not juftify others ; and thefe juitify 
or palliate others, and fo on, thereby weakening its autho- 


rity and its value, and making way for thofe baneful effects 
which 
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which neceffarily arife from the common neglect of it, in 
proportion to that reglect ; becaufe the obligation of this 
rule is fuperior to that of the other rules of focial duty, in- 
afmuch as they require truth, and therefore it has their ob- 
ligation to fupport it ; and at the fame time it has an obli- 
gation of itsown. In moft cafes benevolence clearly enjoins 
2 ftrié&t adherence to truth, and in like manner does juttice ; 
and juitice never fets any limit to its obligation ; this of it- 
felf would make truth a duty; but befides this, its autho- 
rity refts on the ftrong declarations of the confcience, and 
upon the more fleady unvarying declarations of the law of 
God, and therefore, upon its powerful and all-important 
fanctions. 

Againit all this, he who is determined to adhere to duty 
cannot, with any confiftency, place any felfifh interefts ;— 
no one at leaft can fuppofe that the greateit worldly in- 
terefts can outqweigh the obligation. But the limits which 
appear fometimes to be fet to it by benevolence, have coit 
many a perplexity and many a ftruggle; and too probably 
many a departure from truth, and we doubt not many a 
bitter pang of remorfe when the mind ceafed to be guided 
by the impulfe of feeling, and when the confcience has be- 
come enlightened by a fteady principle of religious duty : 
for though we cannot but fuppofe that he who knoweth our 
frame vel make every allowance for our wanderings from the 
narrow path of duty which not felfifh anxiety, but real, 
though not enlightened, benevolence has produced, yet 
piety, whenever it gains its full fway in the heart, will make 
it feel its weaknefs, if not prefumption, in fuppofing that 
the good of the creature might lawfully be fought by means 
which the all-wife Creator hath forbidden. 'The commands 
of God mutt be a better guide for promoting the welfare 
of mankind, than thofe iaions which, though implanted 
by him to excite to promote it, are capable of a wrong di- 
reGtion, and clearly require the fupport and guidance of a 
higher principle. Benevolence, confidered as a rule of duty, 
never can be inconfiftent in its directions, becaufe it requires 
us to do the greate/ good in our power; and pious benevo- 
lence muft always teel a confidence, that this will be beft 
accomplifhed by a fteady adherence to that courfe of duty 
which infinite wifdom and benevolence has preferibed: but 
benevolence, as it refers to our own feelings, is oftei incon- 
fiftent in its directions, and may miflead us ;—it may dwell 
upon fome fuppofed geod or means of good, when fome 
other ought in the eye of reafon to be the end propofed ;— 
it may be direéted to one object, when, if our comprehenfion 
were enlarged, we fhould give the preference to another ; 
and, (what is moft to be apprehended, ) where not com- 
pletely placed under the direétion of piety, it mutt often be 
{ubject to the capricious inconfiftencies and partialities arif- 
ing from felf-love. Where, however, the heart is devoted 
to do good, and common prudence is employed in effecting 
it, we need not be afraid of following the ditates of the 
benevolent affections, unlefs they interfere for the time with 
fome higher principles ; nor fhould we be too ferupulous in 
our calculations, left we lofe means and opportunities 
which cannot be recovered ; but wherever our feelings 
prompt us to facrifice fo important a prixciple of duty as 
truth, in order to do fome fuppofed good, let benevolence 
reprefent that it is not immediate good, or temporal in- 
terefts alone, which are to be taken into account, but future 
evils alfo, and the {piritual well-being of others and our- 
felves; and if even their confcience is undecided, let piety 
fay, whether in the departure from an acknowledged, {triét, 
exprefs, unlimited rule of duty, we can hope for the appro- 
bation of him who feeth the heart. One whofe noble facri- 
fices to a fenfe of duty will ever endear his memory to all 


who know and can appreciate their value, (we refer to the 
excellent Lindfey,) has well faid, «* Ged does not want our 
finful acts ;?? and one whofe authority muft rank high with 
the Chriitian, has taught us not to do evil that gocd “may 
come. Obedience to the will of God mutt in all cafes be 
beit for frail erring man. 

We once more return to the fame point, if any cafe can 


be pointed out in which, all things taken into account it is . 


right, our duty, to depart from truth, then and then only 
can fuch a departure ceafe to be wrong, and contrary to 
duty. We can admit of no exception to a rule of duty, 
which we cannot make itfelf a rule of duty; and to fo 
clear and definite a rule as that of truth, no exceptive rule 
can be admitted, which is not itfelf perfectly clear and 
definite. 

The chief exceptions to the obligation of truth which 
have been admitted by different moralifts, are, where falfe- 
hood is fuppofed to be important to the fpiritual welfare of 
others,—in the conduét of wars,—in cafe of immediate 
ares to our life or the lives'of others,—in intercourfe with 
thofe who do not poflefs the ufe of reafon, or who have not 
yet acquired it,—and in the fick chamber. 

1] Itis rather fingular, that in what is, in fome points 
of view, the ftrongeit cafe, where the benefit to be gained, 
or the evil to be avoided, refpects the {piritual are of 
others, it is almoft univerfally allowed that no violation of 
truth is admiffible. What were once termed pious- frauds, 
are now pretty generally confidered as impious frauds. It is 
a great and good end, to promote the moral well-being of a 
fellow creature,—to communicate to him thofe views and 
principles, which will preferve him from vice, and raife him 
in the feale of moral worth ; and there can be no doubt that 
this is our duty as far as our influence extends ; but we here 
{ee clearly that we are not to employ unlawful means to pro- 
mote a lawful end, even though that end be important in 
the higheft degree. It is true, increafed experience and 
enlightenment give us now the means of perceiving, that, in 
reality, the ea furpaffes the good; and that the good, if 
not in the individual cafe, yet, generally fpeaking, is beft 
accomplifhed by employing only the weapons of truth,—is 
even greatly impeded by employing thofe of fraud and falfe- 
hood; but this could not be perceived when fuch departures 
from truth were practifed by fome of the Chriftian fathers, 
and even applauded by them. They had, however, the ex- 
prefs rules of revelation to guide them, as we have; and 
the immorality of their a confifted, not in the inten- 
tions, and in the end propofed, but in fetting up their weak 
judgments in oppofition to the commands of God, and 
doing evil that good might come. We have referred to 
this cafe, not becaufe any enlightened Chriftian can now he- 
fitate in believing, that he is forbidden by duty to endeavour 
to promote the caufe of Chriftian truth and praétice by 
means which are inconfiftent with that fimplicity and fin- 
cerity which the Gofpel requires ; but becaufe fuch means 
were once, by great and good men who were heartily de- 
voted to that caufe, Ephhies as allowable and even jufti- 
fable,—that we now fee that they were BR fet that 
this fhould teach us great caution in admitting of any f{pe- 
cious exception, fince the beft ends will not prs bad 
means, It fhould be an invariable principle, that unlefs 
duty reguires the violation of truth, duty forbids it. 

2] With refpeét to the falfehoods employed in the con- 
du&t of war, we have but little to fay. War is in all cafes 
an evil. It may fometimes be a neceffary evil ; but in all it 
is a great one; and in no view greater than as foftering the 
evil paflions; and cultivating fo vices of men. In many 
circumftances, deceit in actions is a part of the fyftem of 

warfare 5 
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warfare; and if war itfelf be ever juftihable, we fuppofe 
that itratagems in the conduét of it, not involving any 
breach of faith, muft alfo be fo. But there is a clear and 
well-defined diitin@tion between fuch ftratagems and lying ; 
and the horrors of war would be greatly increafed and pro- 
longed if falfehoods alfo were employed to deceive. Be- 
fides, it would alfo deferve conlideration, if the queftion 
were not already decided by a general fenfe of expediency, 
that the employment of falfehoods, while in a ftate of war- 
fare, would not be confined to it. The foldier would not 
make thofe nice diftin@tions which the general might have 
endeavoured to make, to fatisfy himfelf that he was not 
doing wrong ; and thus his regard to truth would be 
weakened. And it may farther be remarked, that the vio- 
lations of duty praétifed by thofe whofe general conduct 
from any circumitances excites our admiration, whether ob- 
ferved by ourfelves, or read of in the pages of hiftory, have 
a great and diret tendency to confound moral ciftinétions 
in our own minds, to weaken our abhorrence of what is 
wrong, and to lead to the praétice of it. It is not peffible 
for any man to know, when he departs from duty, when 
the ill confequences ftop. 

3] Cafes have occurred where a perfon has preferved his 
life by a breach of truth. In fuch cafes we mutt leave the 
culpability of the individual to the decifions of him who 
alone can fully appreciate the moral worth of actions; our 
examination merely concerns his conduct. If it be right to 
preferve life by falfehood, it muit be wrong to forfeit it by 
adherence to truth; and yet, we conceive, there are few 
who would not cordially approve and admire the conduct of 
him who, in fuch circumitances, followed truth at the cer- 
tain rifk of his life. As far as his conduét is known, it ne- 

_ ceflarily tends to produce a fteady love of duty, a decided 
attachment to principle ; as far as the conduct of the other 
is known and regarded as juftifiable, it tends to weaken the 
fenfe of the obligation of a virtue, which is of the firft im- 
portance to the well-being of fociety. 

We contine ourfelves to the cafe of fimple falfehood to 
preferve life. If, farther, there be a defertion of fome im- 
portant principle, there are few who can hefitate. The 
difciple of him who came to bear witnefs to the truth, 
and who bore it in the midft of fuffering and of death, can- 
not but regard it as the indifpenfible duty of every one, 
who believes he pofleffes Chriftian truth, to itand by it at 
any rifk. It was by this noble determination in the breafts of 
the early confeffors and martyrs, that Chriftianity made its 
way in the world: it was by the fame noble determination 
in the minds of the firft reformers and their followers, that 
Chriftianity has been freed from its grofleit corruptions. 
But if, in fuch cafes, we perceive at once that truth is not 
to be violated, it is only becaufe we fee the good confe- 
quences of adherence to it in a more obvious and ftriking 
light. The prefent evil is the fame as in the cafe where 
there is no further defertion of principle, than what is im- 
plied in the fimple. defertion of truth; and the folly and 
bafenefs of it in the one cafe, fhould make us feel great 
hefitation in fuppofing it to be right in the other ; and if it 
be not right, we muift pronounce it wrong. 

But let us try to trace the confequences a little. Sup- 
pofe a perfon in fuch a dreadful fituation, that a le appears 
to be the only means to fave his life. If he have been habi- 


tually accuftomed to regard a lie with abhorrence, it is ex- 


tremely improbable that he will be able to tell one in fuch 
- eircumftances, with that firmnefs and freedom from em- 
barrafiment, which will make it effeGQual. But allow that 
he has the requifite prefence of mind, (which by the way 
would ufually enable him to obtain the end without falfe- 
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hood,) what are the effeéts of fuch violation of truth on 
the murderer, on himfelf, and on others, The hishwav> 
~ “ ~ o é 
robber, for inftance, would take for granted, that if one 
man may juitly lie to fave hie life, another will feel at liberty 
to do the fame to faye his money; and though, in the par- 
ticular inftance,- confidence has been obtained, yet in pro- 
portion as this exception to truth is admitted as right, fo 
will that confidence be deftroyed in other cafes, which is 
often fo neceflary to the prefervation of life. There can 
be no doubt, that if there were not that general degree of 
confidence, life would often be taken away by the depre- 
dators on fociety, where now they are contented with fimple 
robberv. Thus the probable effet of lying to faye life 
would, perhaps, univerfally be, to make even truth un- 
availing to fave it. But farther, very few inftances occur 
in which the fuccefsful lie does not weaken the individual’s 
general refpect for truth: but fuppofing that this ill confe- 
quence does not follow, and that the individual, being under 
the influence of a ftriét regard for truth, has merely de- 
parted from it in this extreme cafe, becaufe in this extreme 
cafe, and this alone, he thought it juftifiable,—can the limit, 
which is thus broken down from the laws of duty, be re- 
moved to any place a man may choofe? If one may juttly 
lie to fave his life, why may not another to fave that which 
he values more than life, his reputation? why may not 
a third lie to fave that on which the comfort of life de- 
pends? Indeed, when -once we allow exceptions to the 
rules of duty, which are not rendered neceflary, (in other 
words right,) by the obligation of fome higher duty, there 
is no knowing where to ftop. The property, which to 
one may appear as valuable as his life, and for which he 
thinks that he may juitly violate truth, may be a mere 
trifle to another: but if one may lie to prevent the lofs of 
a thoufand pounds, why may not another? and if for a 
thoufand, why not, in corref{ponding cafes, for a hundred ? 
and fo on: if one may juitly lie to preferve his reputation, 
or any other poffeffion which he values, or thinks he values, 
as much as his hfe, why fhould another be culpable who 
does the fame to acquire it ?—Initances continually occur, in 
which men rifk their lives to defend their property, or even 
a comparatively fmall portion of their property ; and yet fome 
fuppofe that it is juftifiable to avoid fuch rifk, where truth 
mutt for this purpofe be violated. Ifit be, then truth is not 
to be regarded as of the fame value as money. But, indeed, 
there is no end to the difficulties and inconfiltencies in which 
we muft be involved in this and every other cafe of moral 
condu€t, by departing from the plain ftraight forward path 
of duty. If any one fhould be expofed to a trial fo fevere 
as what we have been confidering, let him call to mind, 
that there is fomething more valuable than life and every 
external means of comfort,—the approbation of our own 
hearts, and the prefent and final approbation of Him, who 
is greater than the heart : let him call to mind, that there 
is fomething more terrible than death, the anguith of a 
wounded fpirit, and that which alone need render death 
terrible, the confequences which are to follow it. 

It may indeed be faid, that no one but be who has a 
confcience in fome good meafure void of offence, could be 
without that dread which would prevent him from adhering 
to the ftri& line of duty at a rifk involving not only life, 
but interefts of infinitely more importance. We allow it: 
but our confideration here is, what is the ftrict line of duty 
in fuch a cafe; and what courfe a man of uprightnefs, ve- 
racity, and fortitude, ought to purfue, and would purfue, 
under the ftrong influence of religious principle and regard 
to the ditates of confcience; and we fuppofe, that he 


would in fuch a cafe think he had nothing to do but to fp 
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his duty, and humbly leave his own interefts, and the in- 
terefts of thofe whom he held moft dear, in the hands of a 
gracious and all-wife Providence. 

4] With refpect to education, we feel confident that the 
ftri&teft truth and fincerity ought to be employed on every 

ound, not merely of duty but even of expediency. 

hildren are, at a very early age, aware of deception; and 
at this point of the mental progrefs, the feeds of truth or 
falfehood are to be fown. Implicit confidence in the word 
of a parent, is of the utmoft confequence to give that in- 
fluence, and to produce that obedience, which can never 
follow from parental authority alone; and he who departs 
from truth in his intercourfe with his child, will fome time 
or other have caufe to lament his weaknefs and his folly. 
The habit of truth cannot be begun too early ; nor is there 
any effeétual method of producing it as a permanent, con- 
fiftent, actuating principle, but by ftrongly imprefling the 
mind with an abhorence of falfehood, by making its ill con- 
fequences perceived and felt, and by calling in (on fuitable 
occafions, and in proper degrees) the authority of the 
divine commandments and the aid of religious principle in 
general : and all this cannot poflibly be done with fuccefs, if 
truth do not ftri€tly regulate the words of thofe by whofe 
inftru@tion, and difeiptine, and example, the principles of 
moral conduét are to be formed or cultivated. The truth 
need not always be told to a child; and by proper care 
and early reprefling a more prying curiofity, and efpe- 
cially by acquiring their confidence, we may make our chil- 
dren not only fabmiffive, but pen without knowing 
every thing that we know: but falfehood they fhould 
never be told. See Morar Education, II. 13. 

It really ought to make us extremely fufpicious of every 
fuppofed reftri€tion to the duty of truth, to recolle&, that 
once it was thought right to lie in order to promote the 
{piritual welfare of others ; and that, even till very lately, 
it has been reprefented by Chriftian moralifts as at leaft al- 
lowable in our intercourfe with children. In the former cafe 
the folly of fuch condué& is now univerfally admitted ; and, 
in the latter, we truft that religious parents, at leaft, fee 
more and more what wifdom and duty alike require from 
them. The heathen poet has given them a noble maxim, 
«The greateft reverence is due to a child,” teaching us, 
that in no cafe fhould we do or fay in the prefence of children, 
what will tend to weaken their fenfe of duty and difpofition 
to practife it: and fhall it be fuppofed, that thofe who are 
enjoined to bring up their children in religious obedience, 
can be juttified in loofer principles of morality ? 

§] After what has been advanced, efpecially in reference 
to the general principle, we think it cannot be neceflary to 
fay much on a cafe of common occurrence, but in moft in- 
ftances of very eafy decifion; we mean, in our intercourfe 
with the fick. If, in fuch circumftances, the immediate ad- 
vantage to be gained appear to require a breach of truth, 
we fhould call to recolleétion that it cannot be obtained but 
by the violation of a ftri€, and moftimportant rule of duty ; 
and if, after this, we cannot reft fatisfied without confi- 
dering confequences, let it be taken into account that, in 
the particular inftance, every fuch departure from truth 
mutt, as far as it is difcovered, which it commonly is, dirgétly 
tend to weaken that confidence which is peculiarly neceffary 
to preferve the mind calm and tranquil, and in its place in- 
troduce a haraffing and injurious fufpicion; and alfo to 
weaken confidence in the other exercifes of the domeftic rela- 
tions ; that it contributes greatly, and almoft inevitably, and 
far beyond ufual eftimation, to leffen the regard to truth in 
thofe around us; that there can be no reftriétion to fuch 
departures, and that in proportion as they become frequent, 


they muft defeat their own purpofe, and at any rate muft 
often make truth unavailing where it is of the utmoit con- 
fequence for peace of mind, and even for the continuance of 
life. 

We cannot poflibly fee the whole refult of our a€tions ; 
and without perplexing ourfelves too much with the diffi- 
culties of particular ps 2 it is beft to go on, without the 
wavering of uncertainty, fatisfied that all we have to do, is 
to exercife ourfelves to that prudence and felf-control which 
will make the confequences of truth as little injurious as 
poffible. If there are any extreme cafes of the above 
defcription, where a departure from it becomes our 
it muft be included in the clafs which we are about to con- 
fider. - ‘ 

We have proceeded thus far, not without difficulty, but 
with fatisfa¢tion. We have not been without the appre- 
henfion that we fhould appear to itrain the principles of duty 
too far; and are well aware that if we really did fo, we 
fhould do injury, rather than fervice to its caufe. We can 
only fay that we have allowed this apprehenfion its full in- 
fluence. We have examined the fubjeét at different in- 
tervals, and with various degrees of experience; and our 
ideas remain radically unchanged, and our conviction in the 
juttnefs of them in feveral inftances more fatisfaGtory. With — 
re{pec& to the cafes of moft conftant occurrence, we haye 
no difficulty remaining ; with refpeét to the extreme cafe 
(ftated in No. g,) there it appears to us that every felfifh 
intereft is to be given up; but it is only becaufe we deem 
this an inevitable confequence from principles which appe 
to us indifputably true. If any bias has exifted lair 
it, it has been what we have above ftated. If we faw reafon 
to think it right, we fhould willingly give it up, as bei 
in ear sane little calculated for agtual practieg bom } 
fee no line which can be drawn to exclude it from the 
neral obligation ; which will not, at the fame time, exclude 
thoufands of inftances in the daily occurrences. of life, — 
where, neverthelefs, no doubt can exiit in the mind of any ' 


one whofe confcience is at all guided by our'rule of duty. 
We are farther fatisfied that the admiffion of the exception 
would, in almott all inftances, defeat its own purpofes ; and 
we know that it is a principle of Chriftianity that our prefent — 
interefts are never to be placed in competition with our duty ; _ 
and we fee that benevolence requires this as well as religion. — 
6] After deliberate re-examination, however, of our own — 
difficulties, in thofe cafes where a departure from truth may | 
be neceflary for the prefent welfare of others, we think we — 
perceive a rule which may guide us, fo as to fuit the a€tual | 
condition of human nature, without leading us too far. | 
When confidering it for their own fatisfa€tion, we ; 
our readers to apply our principles. _ If thefe si ee 
the cafes it includes remain among the difficulties of duty 
which we have at prefent no means of fatisfaétorily re-— 
moving. Feeling ourfelves the force of the obfervations— 
ftated in different parts of this fection, it is with much he 
tation that we propofe, as a reftrictive rule, that wh 
the evil attending a ftriét adherence to veracity affects 
and is otherwife unavoidable, and ab/olutely irremediable ap 
and, as it appears to us, there only, we fhould do right to 
part fromit. This limit /eems to be required b benevolence ‘ 
in fuch cafes as thefe; where, by departin pa veracity, 
we could fave the life of a perfon who, we had reafon to be- | 
lieve, was in a ftate utterly unfit for death ; or, of an excel 
lent parent on whom a young and numerous offspring ab- | 
folutely depended for fupport and for training up in the way 
of duty ; or where, by fuch means, we could prevent 
retrievable injury to the moral purity of one whofe ch 
was yet unftained. And if it be really required by t he 
2 on 
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lence in fuch cafes as thefe, we know no reftri€tion which 
will not include every cafe affecting others, where the evil is 
otherwife unavoidable and abfolutely irremediable. We have 
reafon to rejoice that fuch cafes are extremely rare, and can 
f{carcely occur more than once in the courfe of any one’s ex- 
perience; and they might therefore have been pafled unno- 
ticed, but that we are defirous fairly to meet the difficulties 
of the fubje@. And while propofing this reftriGiye rule, 
we do not forget that what, in his ignorance of futurity, a 
perfon might aim thus to promote, might eventually be in- 
jured by it. Any thing fhort of unavoidable and (efpe- 
cially) irremediable injury, our rule does not extend to. By 
a ftri&t adherence to truth, I may fubject a man to great 
lofs or inconyenience ; and it may be required by benevolence 
to do what I can to remedy it, by my exertions and facri- 
fices ; and if I have increafed the injury by a want of pru- 
dence or prefence of mind, more may reafonably be expected 
from me; but it never can be réquired from me that I 
fhould do any thing really wrong for the benefit of another. 

Tf after due confideration of the exceptive rule which we 
have here propofed, it fhould appear to be excluded by the 
general principles already laid down, we fhall willingly re- 
linguifh it ; and we cannot help fuppoting that the time will 
come, when, as in the cafe of the other fuppofed exceptions 
to truth, this will be feen to be by no means required by 
duty. At prefent the confequences appear to us, in this 
elafs of circumftances, to be of that nature, that the more 
urgent claims of benevolence, without any reference to per- 
fonal confiderations, require the fufpenfion of the claims of 
truth, and that a departure from it is right. We with it, 
however, to be well confidered, that this exceptive rule 
tends, in the cafes to which it is applicable, to defeat its own 
purpofes, and to prevent the beneficial confequences of 
truth and confidence. Andif, after all, it do appear to be 
aright one, we mutt repeat, that it can only be defined and 
limited, by extending it to thofe cafes alone where the evil 
affeGting others is otherwife unavoidable and abfolutely irre- 


* mediable. 


7] As to the cafe of intercourfe with thofe who labour 
under mental derangement, we have not fufficient knowledge 
of circumitances to fpeak with confidence. We are fully 
aware that fuch circumftances are of too extraordinary a na- 
ture to come within the common rules of duty ; but we are 
inclined to believe that the injury done by violations of ve- 
racity in fuch cafes, mutt, on the whole, be fuch as, in ge- 
neral, to exclude them, except in cafes which come under 
the laft head. And it is probable, that by {kill and pru- 
dence, the neceffity of all dire& breaches of truth may, in 
all others, be prevented.. It may fometimes be neceflary to 
fall in with the train of ideas pafling in the mind of the pa- 
tient ; but, with caution and good fenfe, it can feldom be 
even apparently neceflary to go any farther. 

If cafes occur of the extreme kind, included under the 
fixth clafs, the individual who is influenced in them by a real 
regard to duty, will do his beft to fhew upon what principle 
he has proceeded, —-to make it manifeft that the fuppofed ne- 


_ ceffity was extremely painful to him,—and to prove by his 


condua that he does in no way confider it as furnifhing any 
reafon for departures from the ftri@ principles of veracity 
in cafes of a lefs urgent nature, and where the evil was not 
abfolutely irremediable. 

In thofe cafes of the 5th or 7th clafs where departures 


from ftri@ truth appear unavoidable, it fhould be regarded 
as an indifpenfible duty, not to expofe thofe to fuch fitu- 
ations whofe moral principles are weak ;—that, in parti- 
cular, the young fhould be kept aloof from them ;—that 


they fhould not be made the fubje& of converfation in 
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their prefence ;—and that, if mentioned, they fhould be 
reprefented as diftrefling to the moral feelings, and only 
practifed becaufe apparently unavoidahle ;—~-and the young 
fhould be convinced, by ftriét and invariable regard to truth 
in other cafes, that this is the only motive. By fuch means, 
much of the evil arifing from them may be prevented : but 
when they are not employed, (in cafes, efpecially, of a 
domettic nature, ) the evil is often greater than could pof- 
fibly be produced by a ftri& obfervance of truth, under the 
guidance of firmnefs and difcretion. 

To conclude: we are fully aware, that to adhere fteadily 
to this brarch of duty, often requires confiderable forti- 
tude ; and fometimes, to make truth really beneficial in 
the particular inftance, much prefence of mind: but it is 
not the only cafe in which thefe important qualities are re- ~ 
quifite. Real fortitude is effentially neceflary in almoft 
every department of duty: and nothing contributes more 
to produce it, and at the fame time to produce a proper 
degree of prudence and prefence of mind, than haying 
fixed principles of moral condu@, and propofing to our- 
{elves nothing more than a fingle fleady aim to ditcharge 
our duty,—nothing, we fhould fay, except that which is 
itfelf of the, firft confequence to the means as well as to 
the end, an humble dependence upon Him who condefcends 
to call himfelf our father, a conitant regard to his will, and 
the defire of his approbation as our chief good. 

Purtosopxy, Natural. See Natura. 

Puitosopuy is alfo frequently ufed for the particular 
doGtrine or fyftem of opinions, broached by fome con- 
fiderable philofopher, and efpoufed and adhered to by his 
followers. In this fenfe we fay, 

Puitosopuy, Arabian, Ariftotelian, Cartefian, Epicurean, 
Hermetical, Leibnitzian, Newtonian, Oriental, Platonic, and 
Socratic. See Peripatetic, &c. 

Puitosopny is alfo ufed for a certain manner of philofo- 
phizing ; or certain principles, upon which all the enquiries 
thereby made do turn. In this fenfe we fay, 

Puitosopuy, Corpufcular or Atomical, Mechanical, and 
Experimental. See the adjeCtives. 

PHILOSOPHY, again, is confidered with regard to the age, 
or the place, in which it was taught. In this fenfe we fay, 

Puitosopuy, New, kc. See Mecuanicar Philofophy. 

Puitosopuy, Scholaftic, or School. See Scuoastic. 

.PHILOSTORGIUS, in Biography, an ecclefiattical hif- 
torian of the fourth century, was born at a village in Cap- 
padocia, about the year 368. When he was in his twentieth 
year he went to Conttantinople, in order to acquire literary 
improyement under the moft celebrated profeffor in that city. 
He wrote an “ Ecclefiaftical Hiftory,’’ in twelve books, 
containing the hiftory of affairs from the commencement of 
the Arian controverfy, or about the year 300, to the year 
425, when it was publifhed. This work, which was writ- 
ten to vindicate the Arian hypothefis, was condemned and 
proferibed by the Catholic party, who were fo aétive in fup- 
prefiing it, that no entire copy of it has reached modern 
times. Large extracts from it are preferved in Photius’ 
“« Codex,’’ which were publifhed at Geneva by James God- 
frey, accompanied with a Latin verfion, notes and long dif- 
fertations, in 1643. About thirty years after, the learned 
Henry de Valois having collated the original with dif- 
ferent manufcripts correéted the text, and having given anew 
tranflation of the whole, publifhed thefe extraéts at Paris, 
together with the ecclefiaftical hiftories of Eufebius, So- 
crates, Sozomen, Theodoret, &c. in 3 vols. folio, followed 
by a fupplement of additional fragments from Suidas and 
others. This. edition was reprinted at Cambridge in 1720. 

PHILOSTRATUS, Fravivs, a celebrated fophift, 
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was born either at Lemnos or Athens. He refided at Rome 
in the reign of Severus, and was employed by the emprefs 
Julia to compile a life of the famous philofopher Apollo- 
nius of Tyana. He wrote likewife a work entitled «* Icones,”’ 
being a colleétion of defcriptions in a florid but pure and ele- 
gant {tyle. His nephew, who flourifhed in the time of He- 
iogabalus, wrote the lives of the fophifts. The beft edi- 
tion of the works of Philoftratus is that of Leipfic, in 
1709. 

PHILOTERA, in Ancient Geography, a town in the 
vicinity of the Troglodytes, placed by Ortelius on the 
Cimmerian Bofphorus, in the environs of Caucafus.—Alfo, 
the name of a town placed by Polybius onthe lake of Ti- 
berias. 

PHILOTHEUS, in Biography, a celebrated patriarch 
of Conftantinople in the 14th century, was a native of 
Greece, who embraced the religious life in the monaftery at 
mount Sinai: he afterwards became abbot of the monks at 
mount Athos, and before the year 1354, was made arch- 
bifhop of Heraclea. In the following year, upon the de- 
poiition of Calliftus from the patriarchate of Conftantino- 
ple, he was raifed to that dignity, which, however, he was 
obliged to quit to make room for Calliftus, when he was 
reftered to favour. Upon the death of that prelate, in 
1356, the emperor John reftored Philotheus to his former 
dignity, and ever afterwards treated him with diftinguifhed 
favour. He retained the patriarchal chair till his death, 
which happened about the year 1371. He was author of 
a great number of works, enumerated by Fabricius, and he 
is {poken of by Cantacuzenus, as a perfon who was highly 
refpected for the fanétity of his life, and for the eloquence 
with which he was gifted. 

PHILOXENUS, a dithyrambic poet of Cythera, lived 
at the court of Dionyfius of Syracufe, who banifhed him to 
the ftone quarries for cenfuring his verfes. He died at 
Ephefus about the year 380 B.C. He was the rival of 
the elder Timotheus and of Polyides, dithyrambic poets of 
great reputation. His innovations in mufic are fligmatized 
by Plutarch. 

PHILOXERUS, in Botany, from giro, a lover, Aten 
and Engos, dry, or burnt up; alluding to its native climate, 
and favourite places of growth. Brown Prodr. Nov. Holl. 
v. 1.416. Clafs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. 
Ord. Holeraceez, Linn. Amaranthacee, Brown. 

Eff. Ch, Calyx in five deep fegments. Corolla none. 
Stamens five, combined at the bafe into a {mall entire cup, 
fhorter than the germen. Anthers of one cell. Stigmas 
two. Capfule membranous, fingle-feeded, without lies 

Obf. This genus is next akin to GompureNa, and, ac- 
cording to Mr. Brown, differs from Lituopniva only in the 
number of /famens, and the equal perianth ; fee thofe articles. 

The name is well contrived to keep in view its analogy 
with the latter genus, whofe reputed natural order, as well as 
its generic defcription, given by Swartz, require correétion. 
The f{pecies of Philoxerus have oppofite ‘eaves ; fhort denfe 
terminal /pikes ; and three bra&eas to each flower. We pre- 
fume the latter have been taken in Lithophila for a calyx, and 
the true perianth for a corolla. 

1. Ph. conicus. Br. n. 1.—Spikes conical; ternate or 
folitary. Calyx woolly. Leaves linear, revolute. Stem 
ere&t.—Found by Mr. Brown, in the tropical part of New 
Holland. 

2. Ph. diffufus. Br. n. 2.—Spikes ftalked, folitary. 
Calyx very fmooth. Leaves lanceolate, downy ou both 
fides. Stem proftrate, woolly. 

3- Ph. wvermiculatus. (Illecebrum vermiculatum ; Linn. 
Sp. Pl. 300. Gomphrena vermicularis ; Swartz. Obf. 101. 
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Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 1322. Amaranthoides humile curaffa- 
vicum, cepez foliis lucidis, capitulis albis; Herm. Parad. 
15. t. 15. f. 2.)—Spikes feflile, folitary, ovate. Calyx 
fmooth. Leaves linear, {patulate, {mooth. Stem creeping. 
—wNative of the fandy fea-fhores of the Weft Indies, and 
South America. 

4. Ph. brafiliana. (Gomphrena brafiliana; Linn. Sp. Pl. 
326. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1.1322. Jacq. Ic. Rar. t. 346.) 
—Leaves elliptic-oblong. Spikes aggregate, feflile .or 
ftalked. Braéteas pinnatifid. Stem ereét.—Native of the 
Brafils. Much larger than any of the foregoing. Stem bent, 
afcending, three ee high, fomewhat ihrubby. Leaves 
drooping, four or five inches long, acute, {mooth, with 
downy ribs. Spikes numerous, crowded, partly ftalked, 
ovate, white, briftly. Bradeas and calyx pinnatifid and 
fringed. : 

Thefe two laft {pecies are referred hither at the fuggeftion 
of Mr. Brown.’ See GoMPHRENA. 

PHILPOT, Joun, in Biography, an Englith divine, was 
born in Hampfhire, and educated in New college, Oxford. 
He became a zealous reformer in the reign of Edward VI., 
and was made archdeacon of Winchefter. At this period he 
was fo inflamed with zeal for orthodoxy, that having been 
engaged in a difpute with an Arian, he fpit in his face, to 
fhew the great deteftation which he entertained againft that 
herefy. Fe afterwards wrote a treatife to juitify this un- 
mannerly expreffion of his zeal, faying that he was led to it, — 
to relieve the forrow he had conceived from fuch horrid 
blafphemy, and to fignify how unworthy fuch a mifereant 
was of being admitted into the fociety of any Chriftian. In 
the reign of Mary, Philpot fell into the hands of people as 
zealous as himfelf, but more powerful, and, being a Pro- 
teftant, was condemned to the flames. He {fuffered in — 
Smithfield in 1555. Hume’s Hitt. 

PHILTER, Puree, Philtrum, in Pharmacy, &c. a 
ftrainer, or filter ; which fee. 

PHILTER, ®.Azpov, formed of direw, J love, is alfo ufed 
for a drug, or preparation, or charm, which it is pretended 
will excite love. 

Philters are diftinguifhed inte true and {purious: the fpu- 
rious are {pells or charms, fuppofed to have an effect beyond 
the ordinary laws of nature, by fome magic virtue ; fuch 
are thofe faid to be given by old women, witches, &c. 

The true philters are fuppofed to produce their effeé b 
fome natural and magnetical power. ‘There are many onthe 
aitic authors, who believe in the reality of thefe philters ; and 
allege matter of faét in confirmation of their opinion : 
among the reft is Van Helmont, who fays, that, upon hold- 
ing acertain herb in his hand for fome time, and taking af- 
terwards a little dog by the foot with the fame hand, the 
dog followed him wherever he went, and quite deferted his 
former matter. 

He accounts for the phenomena of love tranfplanted by 
the touch of an herb; by aflerting, that the heat commu- 
nicated to the herb, not coming alone, but animated by the 
emanations of the natural fpirits, determines the herb to- 
wards the man, and identifies it to him: having then received 
this ferment, it attraéts the fpirit of the other objeét mag- 
netically, and gives it ap amorous motion. But all thisis 
mere cant ; oh all philters, whatever facts may be alleged 
in their favour, are mere chimeras. Py 

Naturalifts afcribe an effet, fomewhat of kin to that of 
a philter, to cantharides taken inwardly : thefe, it is true, 
tend to excite love, or rather luft; but it is luft in the ge 
ral, not determined to any particular objeét ; and they do it 
no otherwife than by irritating the fibres of the nerves and 
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mufcles, by whofe a¢tion the emiflio feminis is effe&ed. See 
FILTER. 

PHILTRATION, or 
TION. 

PHILYCA, in Botany. See Puy.ica. 

PHILYDRUM, received that appellation from fir Jo- 
feph Banks and Dr. Solander, in allufion to the watery fitua- 
tions in which it delights; the word being compofed 
of girzw, tolove, and vsup, water. Willdenow unaccount- 
ably prints it Phy/idrum.—Gertn. v. 1. 62. t. 16. Schreb. 
782. Willd. Sp. Pl. v.1. 17. Mart. Mill. Dié. v. 3. 
Brown. Prodr. Nov. Holl. v. 1. 264. Ait. Hort. Kew. 
v.1.9- Rofcoe Tr. of Linn. Soc. v. 8. 342. t. 20. f. 5. 
Lamarck Illuftr. t. 4. (Garciana; Loureir. Cochinch. 14.) 
—Clafs and order, Mfonandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Sci- 
taminee, Rofcoe. Juncee? Brown. 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. none: unlefs the braétea be taken for a 
fheath. Cor. Petals two, inferior, vertical, oppofite, diva- 
ricated, ovate, withering. Stam. Filaments three, com- 
bined at their lower part, inferted into the bafe of the upper, 
or outer, petal, fhorter than the corolla; the two lateral 
ones leafy, jagged, abortive, (fometimes diftin&, very rarely 
furnifhed with anthers, Brown); the perfect one linear, 
abrupt, pointlefs; anthers of two feparate oblong lobes, 
parallel, united to the upper part of the filament in front. 
Pift. Germen fuperior, ovate, comprefled ; ftyle thread- 
fhaped, ere&t, rather longer than the filament, embraced by 
the lobes of the anther; ftigma dilated, capitate. Peric. 
Capfule oblong, with three furrows, of three cells and three 
valves, the partitions from the centre of the valves. Seeds 
cylindrical, numerous, inferted horizontally, in feveral rows, 
into the inner margins of the partitions, 

Eff. Ch. Calyx none. Petals two, oppofite. Barren 
filaments two, leafy. Anther two-lobed, embracing the 
ftyle. Capfule fuperior, of three cells and three valves. 
~Seeds numerous. 

Obf. Mr. Brown has, with great judgment, pointed out 
the collateral affinity, at leaft between this very fingular 
genus and the no lefs puzzling, hitherto mifunderftood, Bur- 
mannia, as well as their common relationfhip, in fome degree, 
to Xyris. They are all extremely curious, and Philydrum 
in particular betrays fome odd affinities, which render its na- 
tural order highly problematical. We ftill incline moft to 
our excellent friend Rofcoe’s opinion on this fubje& ; the 
ftru€ture of the ftamens and anther, the prefence of barren 
filaments, with the pofition of the ftyle, being fo very like 
the Scitaminee, and {fo unlike every thing elfe. 

1. Ph. Janugtnofum. Woolly Philydrum. Gaertn. v, 1. 
62. Willd. n. 1. Ait. n. 1. Brown. n. 1. Curt. Mag. 
t. 783. (Garciana cochinchinenfis ; Loureir. Cochinch. 15.) 
—Braéteas, flowers, and capfules woolly. Lobes of the 
anthers {piral— Gathered by Loureiro in watery places in 
Cochinchina, as well as near Canton; by fir J. Banks about 
Endeavour river; by Dr. White and Mr. Brown, at Port 
Jackfon, New South Wales, as well as by the laft mentioned 
botanift in the tropical part of New Holland. It is faid 
to have been introduced by fir J. Banks into the ftoves at 
Kew in 1801 ; but was firft figured from Mr. Woodford’s 
colleGtion, near Vauxhall, in 1804, where it flowered in 
June. Root fibrous, biennial. Stem three or four feet high, 
ereét, leafy, round, alternately branched in the upper part, 
where it becomes purplifh and woolly. Leaves {word-fhaped, 
long and narrow, entire; the radical ones largeft ; the reft 
fheathing, alternate. Spikes long, terminal, folitary, erect, 
fimple, many-flowered, woolly. BraGeas ovate, long-pointed, 
reflexed while the flower is expanded, then again ereét, as at 
firft. Flowers yellow, without fcent, expanding about an 
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inch. Mr. Brown obferved the lobes of the anthers in this 
fpecies to be fpiral. The feeds are rough with tubercles, 
and crowned each with a cup-like border. 

2. Ph. pygmeum. Dwarf Philydrum. Brown n. 2.— 
Brateas, flowers, and capfules fmooth. Lobes of the an- 
thers kidney-fhaped.—Difcovered on the fouth coatt of New 
Holland, by Mr. Brown, who, befides the differences indi- 
cated in the fpecific chara¢ter, found the feeds {mooth or 
even, and deftitute of a terminal crown. 

PHILYRA, in Natural Hiftory, a name given to the 
fubftance on which fome of the moft ancient books are 
written. Itisthe inner bark of the tilia, or common lime- 
tree. The emperor’s library at Vienna has a book, written 
by Tully, never yet publifhed, which is written on this 
fubftance. 

PHIMOPOLIS, in Ancient Geography, a town of 
Thrace, at the mouth of the Euxine fea. Pliny. Pto- 
lemy.: 

PHIMOSIS, or Puymosts, from Qiu, fo tie up, in Sur- 
gery. When the opening of the prepuce is fo much con- 
tracted that this part cannot be drawn backward fufficientlyjto 
uncover the glans penis, the complaint is termed by furgeons 
phymofis. The difeafe often arifes from a thickening of the cel- 
ular fubftance of the prepuce, brought on by fome kind of 
irritation. It moft frequently owes its origin to a chancre ; 
in many inftances, it 1s an effet of gonorrhea, or of fimple 
inflammation and excoriations beneath the prepuce. The 
latter part is often feverely inflamed, and prefents an anafar- 
cous appearance, occafioned by the extravafation of ferum. 

Numerous fubje&ts are born with a contraétion of the 
aperture of the prepuce, and the cafe is then called a zatural 
or congenital phymotis. 

Sometimes, in adults, and particularly in old perfons, the 
prepuce contracts fo much, without any evident caufe, that 
its cavity becomes filled with urine during the act of making 
water, and great pain is the confequence. 

In cafes where the opening is exceedingly {mall, and the 
diforder is either congenital, or has occurred without obvious 
inflammation, it is by no means an uncommon circumitance 
for calculi to be formed under the prepuce. Thefe fome- 
times refemble in fhape the glans, on which, as it were, they 
are moulded. 

When the phymofis is congenital, and has exifted a long 
while, it frequently happens, that in confequence of inflam- 
mation, adhefions have taken place between the glans and the 
prepuce, and, in this event, it may not always be in the 
power of the furgeon to effe& acure. The poffibility of 
doing fo muft depend, in a great meafure, upon the extent 
and firmnefs of the adhefions. According to Richerand, it 
is feldom practicable to deftroy them, after the patient has 
attained the age of puberty. 

In fome cafes, a phymofis is praduétiye of very bad con- 
fequences, efpecially when it is accompanied with chancres 
behind the glans; for as the latter part is fituated between 
the fores and the orifice of the prepuce, it frequently hinders 
the pus from finding its way outward; confequently, there 
is an accumulation of matter behind the corona glandis ; 
and this kind of abfcefs produces ulceration on the infide of 
the prepuce. When the matter has made its way out, the 
glans often protrudes through the opening, throwing the 
whole: prepuce to the oppofite fide. 

No operation ought to be praétifed on children for the 
natural phymofis, unlefs preffing inconvenience fhould imme- 
diately arife from the malformation. The conftriction gene- 
rally goes off, as fuch fubje€ts approach the adult ftate. 

When a phymofis originates from the irritation of a chan- 
cre, a gonorrheea, or excoriation beneath the prepuce, the 
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beft treatment confifts in making the patient remain quietly 
in bed, in injecting very frequently the faturnine lotion un= 
derneath the prepuce, and in applying round the penis linen 
wet with the fame remedy. ‘Thefe meafures are not to in- 
terrupt the exhibition of mercury, when a chancre is known 
to be prefent. When the patient is not taking the latter 
mineral, his bowels muft be kept well open with a folution of 
the magnefix fulphas in the infufum fennz. When a phy- 
mofis is occafioned by the lodgment of acrid febaceous mat- 
ter beneath the prepuce, nothing gives relief more expedi- 
tioufly than uncovering the corona glandis, if poffible, and 
wathing the parts well with foap and water. Then the em- 
ployment of the faturnine lotion, both as an injeétion and an 
application for keeping the inflamed parts cool, and the ex- 
hibition of a faline purgative, or two, will foon accomplifh 
a cure. 

As in cafes of phymofis, extenfive floughing is not an un- 
common confequence of operations performed on the prepuce, 
during its inflamed and cedematous ftate, the writer of this 
article has ever entertained an averfion to the praétice. In 
his opinion, no inflamed phymofis can ever require the em- 

loyment of the knife, if we exclude the particular inftance 

in which the matter accumulates under the prepuce, and 
cannot make its efcape, except by ulceration. The appli- 
cation of dreflings to fores is never a fufficient reafon ; for 
thefe may be wafhed and kept clean, by frequently injeét- 
ing {uitable lotions under the prepuce ; and if they are 
chancres, they will almoft always heal when thus treated, 
and a due quantity of mercury has been exhibited. 

When matter is completely confined beneath the pre- 
puce, behind the glans, a puncture may be made into the 
colleétion of pus with a lancet, and through this opening 
proper lotions fhould be injected. 

The cafes which truly demand an operation, are fuch as are 
natural, and do not amend as the patient advances to the 
adult ftate ; fuch as occur without acute inflammation, and 
to all appearances fpontaneoufly ; and others, which arife 
from the puckering of the prepuce, in confequence of 
former ulcerations. 

At one time it was the ordinary praétice to perform the 
operation, by flitting open the prepuce with a curved 
biftoury, a little on one fide of the centre of its upper 

art. 

The deformity of the prepuce, occafioned by this mode 
of operating, and the annoying fri€tion to which the angles 
of the part are continually expofed, have been fuch as to 
induce fome furgeons to recommend an attempt to unite the 
divided part again. Fabricius ab Aquapendente advifed a 
patient, who was thus incommoded, to fubmit to an opera- 
tion, refembling that for a hare-lip; but the author does 
not ftate whether it was actually performed. 
however, was acquainted with a furgeon at Paris, who en- 
deayoured to reunite the part by means of the twifted fu- 
ture ; but could not fucceed. 

The moft judicious furgeons now prefer circumcifion. 
The prepuce is taken hold of with a pair of forceps, and as 
much of the part being left out as feems neceflary to be 
removed, the furgeon cuts a complete circle of it off by 
one ftroke of the knife, and if the inner membrane of 
the prepuce fhould ftill appear to be too tight, it 
muft be divided. The external fkin of the part %s then 
generally kept from eae feparated from the mner 
membrane by means of a fine future. The bleeding veflels 
do not often require ligatures: Bertrandi cut off the whole 
prepuce in three inftances, but without any hemorrhage of 
importance. Confult Hunter on the Venereal; Fabricius 
de Chirurg. Operationibus, cap. 61; Bertrandi Traité des 
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Operations de Chirurgie ; Samuel Cooper’s Firft Lines of 
Praétice of Surgery, chap. 55, edit.3, &c. &c. 

PHINTONIS Insuva, in Ancient Geography, an ifland 
of the Mediterranean, between Sardinia and Corfica. Pto- 
lemy and Pliny. 

PHIPPS’s Istanp, in Geography, an ifland in the 
Mergui archipelago, about eight miles in circumference. 
N. lat. 10° 8'. 

PHIRSOVA, a town of Ruffia, in the government of 
Irkutfk, on the Amur ; 20 miles N. of Stretenfk.—Alfo, 
atown of Ruffia, in the government of Tobolik ; 20 miles 
E.N.E. of Ifchim. 1G 

PHISON, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, in 
Armenia; 8 miles N.W. of Martyropolis. f ; 

PHITIUSA, or Prrivsa, an ifland of the ASgean fea, 
in the vicinity of the Peloponnefus. 

PHLA, an ifland of Africa, in the Triton lake, in 
Libya, according to Herodotus. “is 

PHLAGUSA, a town in the neighbourhood of thatof — 
Troy, fituated in the Cherfonefus. +: Soma 

PHLASMA, from @aa», to bruife, in Surgery, a contufion, 

PHLEBOCARYA, in Botany, from aul, QacBory a 
vein, and xapucv, a nut. Brown Prodr. Nov. Holl. y. 1. 
3o1.—Clafs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. 
Hemodoracea, Brown. 

Eff. Ch. Petals fix, fuperior, beardlefs, permanent. Sta- 
mens inferted into the bafe of each petal. Anthers fquare, 
nearly feffile. Germen of one cell, with three feeds. Style 
thread-fhaped. Stigma fimple. Nut coated, crowned, — 
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1. Ph. ciliata. 
coaft of New Holland. A perennial herb, with ioe 
any flem. Leaves in two rows, equitant, narrow-fword-— 
fhaped, fringed. Panicle nearly feffile, fhorter than the 
leaves. Flowers f{mall, with a folitary braé&ea to each. 
Nothing is faid of the colour of the flowers. We have 
called petals what Mr. Brown terms a perianth, to preferve — 
the neceflary analogy with HeMoporum ; {ee that article, 
and Hmmoporace®. 3 

PHLEBOLITHIS, from grub, ¢a:804 @ wein, and 
rubicy @ little flone, was fo called by Gertner, on account of 
the numerous white veins, lining the hard fhell of the nut. 
He took his defcription and figure from a {pecimen in the 
collection of feeds at the Amiterdam garden, without know- 
ing any thing of the plant, or even the entire fruit to which 
it belonged. Juflieu obferves, Gen. 453, that this feed 
feems akin to Mimufops, Gertn. t. 42; and indeed the 
thor himfelf had already advanced the fame opinion. See 
Gertn. v. 1. 201, 202. t. 43.1. 2.Ph. indica, 109) 

PHLEBORRHAGIA, from gre), @ vein; and pte, 
ow, in Surgery, bleeding from a vein. ft 
PHLEBOTOMUS, a lancet, or fleam for pay 
PHLEBOTOMY, from gar}, a vein, and zryuda5 
the operation of epening a vein ; venefeétion. See Bu 

PHLEGM, aryycz, in Chemifiry, an aqueous and i 
pid fluid, fuppofed to be found in all natural bodies, 2 
obtained from them by diftillation or otherwife ; coinei 
with what the other philofophers call eater. 

Phlegm makes the fourth of the chemical el 
elementary principles. But the term is now litttle ufed. 

PHLEGM, QAryy2, in Medicine, called by the Latins pi- 
tuita, {eems to be derived’ from gavyw, J burn, yet its figmfi- 
cation is very oppofite to that of inflammation. The an- 
cient phyficians fpoke of phlegm, as one of the four 
mours exjfting in the body, and giving the qualities of 
and moifture to the conftitution ; whence the phlegmatie te 
perament {tood in oppofition to the /anguine, and phlegm v 
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fuppofed to predominate in dropfical difeafes. The later 
writers {poke of phlegm as a crude, aqueous, mucous fluid, 
of an excrementitious nature, which prevailed before the 
proper concoétion took place. By the older chemiits, the 
term phlegm was applied to the pureit {tate of water, when 
deprived by diftillation of all heterogeneous matter. 

PHLEGMAGOGUES, from Paryun and WY Ws aN 
an epithet given to fuch purgative medicines as were fup- 
pofed to occafion a particular evacuation of pituitous or 
watery humours. Thefe were purgatives of a violent and 
draitic nature. See CATHARTICS. 

PHLEGMASIA, garypacin, fignifies inflammation, or 
fever accompanied with inflammation, the derivation from 
Gasy» being here adopted. Sauvages conftituted his third 
clafs, comprehending inflammatory difeafes, with the title 
of Phlegmafie; and Dr. Cullen adopted the fame appella- 
tion for his fecond order of Febrile Difeafes, which includes 
all the inflammatory fevers. See their refpective fyitems of 
nofology. See alfo Nosoioey. 

PHLEGMATIA, from ¢a:ypex, pituita, as alfo leuco- 
phlegmatia, is fynonimous with edema and anafarca, or 
dropfy of the fkin. Whence 

Puiecmatia Dolens has been appropriately applied to 
denote a peculiar and painful fwelling, occurring in one of 
the lower extremities in women, during their confinement in 
‘child-bed. 

This difeafe is’ not of very frequent occurrence 5 and hence 
it appears to have been altogether. overlooked, or but very 
flightly noticed, by the older writers on the difeafes of puer- 
peral women. Mr. White of Manchetter was the firt to 
point out fully the nature and appearances of the difor- 
der to the notice of medical men in this country, in his 
work publifhed in 1784, entitled «An Inquiry into the Na- 
ture and Caufe of that Swelling in one or both of the Lower 
Extremities, which fometimes happens to Lying-in Wo- 
men.” Inthe year 1792, the fubje&t was again taken up 
by Mr. Trye, of Gloucefter, who publifhed a {mall eflay, 
under a fimilar title. Since that, period Dr. Ferriar, in the 
third volume of his Medical Hiftories and RefleGtions, and 
Dr. Hall, in a feparate work, have difcuffed the nature of 
the difeafe. Several of the continental writers, however, 
had been acquainted with this diforder ; and even our own 
‘countrymen, Wifeman, fir Richard Manningham, and others, 
had curforily noticedit. But the firft ample account of the 
difeafe appears to have heen drawn up by Puzos, a celebrated 
‘Parifian accoucheur, who died in 1753, in his « Mémoires 
fur les Dépdts’ laiteux,” printed at the end of ‘his « Tyaité 
des Accouchemens.”? About the fame time, another emi- 
‘ent accoucheur in France, Levret, defcribed the difeafe at 
confiderable length, under the appellation of “ Engorge- 
‘mens laiteux dans le Baflin et aux Extrémités inferieures.” 
(See his “* Art des Accouchemens,”’ part iii. chap. 3. § 7.) 
The difeafe was alfo noticed by Aftruc, Lieutaud, Sauvages, 
‘Selle, and others, under correfponding appellations, in con- 
fequence of their adoption of the fame hypothefis refpecting 
‘its nature and origin ; namely, that it was occafioned by 
_ metaftafis of the milk, which was fuppofed to be depofited in 
‘the cellular membrane of the pelvis and lower extremities, 
inftead of being carried to the breaft, or to be taken up from 
the breaits by the abforbent veffels, and carried thither. 
‘Sauvages has included the various forms of this infiltration 
laiteufe, or milky depofit, under two or three different genera 

his nofology, calling it Phlegmatia laétea, Ifchias ab 
Sparganofi, Hyfteralgia la&tea, and Hytfteralgia ab Sparga- 
nofi, refpeétively. (See his Nofol. Method. See alfo 
- Callifeu, Syft, Chir. Hodiern. p. ii. § 34—39. Van Swie- 
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ten, Comment. ad Aph. 1329,  Plenck, Init. Chirurg. 
p- 378, ed. 3.) It is not now neceflary to enter into any 
refutation of this hypothefis, which the more accurate anato- 
mical inveiligations of modern times have entirely difproved 
and which all Englifh writers, from Mr. White downwards, 
have juitly difcarded. We hall, therefore, proceed to relate 
the fymptoms of the difeafe. 

In about twelve or fifteen days after delivery, the patient 
is feized with great pain in the groin of one fide, accompa- 
nied with a confiderable degree.ot fever, which, however, is 
feldom preceded by rigor or fhivering. This part foon be- 
comes affected with {welling and tenfion, which extend to 
the labium pudendi of the {ame fide ouly, and down the in- 
fide of the thigh, to the ham, the leg, the foot, and the 
whole limb : the progrefs of the {welling is fo quick, that 
ina day or two the limb becomes twice the fize of the other, 
ismoved with great difficulty, and is hot and exquilitely 
tender, but without any external appearances of inflamma- 
tion. The pain in the groin is generally preceded by a pain 
in thefmall of the back, and fometimes by a pain at the bot- 
tom of the belly on the fame fide: the parts which fuffer the 
mott pain, are the groin, the ham, aad the back part of the 
leg about. its middle. The pain indeed extends over the 
whole limb, in confequence of the fudden diftention ; but in 
a day or two it becomes lefs fevere. The {welling is general 
and equal over the whole limb ; it is much harder and firmer 
than in anafarca, in every ftage of the diforder; it is not fo 
cold, in any ftate of the difeafe, as the dropfical {welling, 
nor fo much diminifhed by a horizontal pofition, neither does 
it pit when preffed upon by the finger, nor does any water 
iffue from it when it 1s punétured by means of a lancet. 
The furface is very {mooth, fhining, and pale, and is even 
and equal to the touch in every part, except where the con- 
globated glands are fituated, which in fome cafes are knotty 
and hard, as in the groin, the ham, and about the middle of 
the leg, at its back part. ; 

This diforder generally comes on in the fecond or early in 
the third week st parturition. But Mr. White mentions 
one inftance in which it commenced as early as twenty-four 
hours after delivery, and another as late as five weeks : but 
thefe are rare and extreme occurrences. The difeafe fubfides 
in the following order: firft the pain and {welling of the 
an and labium pudendi begin to remit, next thofe of the 
thigh, and laitly thofe of the leg. 

The fever in fome patients fubfides in two or three 
weeks, in others it continues fix or eight weeks, attend- 
ed with quick pulfe and heétic fymptoms. The difeafe 
fometimes attacks both extremities; but this rarely hap- 
pens, perhaps not in one cafe in ten. After the diforder 
has exifted a week or two, it is not uncommon for the found 
leg to fwell towards evening, and become edematous ; but 
then the groin and thigh are not affeéted on that fide, 
and the leg is much fofter to the touch than the other, and 
pits when preffed upon by the finger. Mr. White affirms, 
that he has never known it to fuppurate or prove fatal, or to 
be followed by any material inconvenience, after a few months 
were elapfed, except a little fwelling of the leg after fa- 
tigue, particularly after walking. 

Neither the predifpofing nor the exciting caufes of this 
difeafe are very obvious. It attacks women who are in full 
frength, and thofe who are reduced by flooding ; thofe who 
have a moderate difcharge of the lochia, and thofe who have 
a{mall or a large quantity ; thofe who give fuck, and thofe 
who do not, whether their breafts be drawn or not, and whe- 
ther they have a great deal or little milk. It attacks wo- 


men in whatever pofition they have been delivered ; but of 
thofe 
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thofe who were delivered on the fide, it appears that the 
greater number were affeéted on that fide in which they lay 
at the time of delivery. It attacks women of all ranks and 
of different habits, both the rich and the poor; the moft 
healthful, as well as thofe who have laboured under chronic 
difeafes ; the ftrong and the weak, the lean and the corpu- 
lent ; the fedentary and the aétive ; the young and the mid- 
dle-aged; after the firft or any other labour, and whether 
the labour be natural or preternatural. It happens at all 
feafons of the year indifcriminately ; and in the country as 
well as in large towns. It never attacks either of the arms, 
or other parts of the body ; and though it fometimes occurs 
in both the lower extremities, in the fame or in different 
lyings-in, it never attacks the fame limb more than once. 

In a fubfequent publication on the difeafe, Mr. White 
ftates more ftrongly, that the limited {welling of the labium 
pudendi on one fide only, is to be confidered as conftituting 
the principal diagnofis of the phlegmatia dolens. The fwell- 
ing is fo exaétly confined, he fays, to the labium pudendi of 
that fide, that if a line were drawn from the navel to the 
anus, it would be found never to go beyond that line, in the 
fmalleft degree ; and this pathognomonic fymptom, he adds, 
is never wanting in any cafe whatever. ‘ About nine times 
out of ten it attacks one fide only, and the limits are fo 
exa¢tly drawn, that in no cafe whatfeever does the {welling 
rife higher than the loins and the hypogaftric region, nor 
fpread wider than the fpine and linea alba; and this is fo 
conftantly and invariably the cafe, that it may be confidently 
faid, fo far fhalt thou go, and no farther.’? See an Inquiry 
into the Nature, &c. of that Swelling in one or both the 
Lower Extremities, &c. part ii. p. 7. (1801), and part i. 

<4. 1792. 

This tmited ftate of the fwelling has led modern authors 
in general to confider the difeafe as principally feated in the 
lymphatic veflels and glands. The exaé ftate of thefe parts, 
however, has not been clearly made out, andthe different 
writers above quoted have attempted to explain it in different 
ways; all of them, however, {peaking conjecturally, and 
none of them appearing to make out an hypothefis fatisfac- 
tory in allits parts. Mr. White confiders the {welling of the 
limb to be occafioned by an obftrution in the trunks of the 
lymphatic veffels, and the confequent detention and accumu- 
lation of the lymph in the limb. This obitruction, he con- 
jectures, may be occafioned by inflammation in the trunk or 
trunks of thefe veffels, brought by preffure during parturi- 
tion, or by actual rupture of them. Mr. Trye is of opi- 
nion that the origin of the obftruétion is feated folely in the 
lymphatic glands in the groin, which are inflamed, and there- 
fore incapable of admitting the tranfit of the lymph through 
them. To this fuppofition, however, it is juftly objected, 
that inflammation in the inguinal glands is extremely apt to 
terminate in fuppuration ; whereas fappuration does not oc- 
cur in phlegmatia dolens : not to mention, that a tendernefs 
and enlargement of thefe glands, though occafionally obferved 
in this dicate, is not always prefent, is often very flight, or 
does not exift at all until the complaint is confiderably ad- 
vanced. 

Dr. Hull, in an able and learned treatife on this difeafe, 
after a confideration of the unfatisfaGtory nature of thefe 
theories, propofes another explanation of the feat and phe- 
nomena of the complaint. He confiders it as confifting of 
a peculiar inflammation, feated in the mufcles, cellular mem- 
brane, and interior furface of the fkin, and producing a ra- 
pid effufion of ferum and coagulable lymph from the exha- 
lants into the cellular membrane of the limb. The exquifite 
pain, tendernefs, and heat of the limb, as well as the fever- 
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ifhnefs which accompanies it, he thinks, are thus fatisfac- 
torily explained, independently of any primary affeGtion of 
the lymphatic fyftem, which may be involved in the progrefs 
of the difeafe. 

On the whole, this appears to afford the moft rational ex- 
plication, both of the fymptoms of the difeafe and of the 
mode of its occurrence. Dr. Hull remarks, that, under 
the increafed irritability and inflammatory diathefis conneéted 
with pregnancy and the puerperal ftate, various caufes may 
excite this fort of inflammation, efpecially in the lower ex- 
tremities, in which a great determination of blood has taken 
place during the latter months of utero-geftation ; fuch as 
contufions, or even violent exertions of the lower portions 
of the abdominal mufcles, or thofe of the pelvis and thighs, 
cold and moifture, fuppreffion or diminution of the lochia or 
milk, inducing a plethoric ftate, too much or too ftimulatin 
food, too early walking or much ftanding, &c. As the difeafe 
feldom takes place before the twelfth or fourteenth day 
after delivery, and fometimes confiderably later, it is cer- 
tainly more probable that it fhould be occafioned by fome 
caufe fubfequently applied, than by any injury fuftained at 
the time of parturition. 

Of the Cure of Phlegmatia dolens.—The different views 
which have been taken of the nature of the difeafe by differ- 
ent praétitioners, have neceflarily led them to propofe dif- 
ferent methods of treatment. Mr. White juitly obferves, 
that the mode of cure muft be varied with the different 
{tages of the diforder. The fir flage, which may be 
called the inflammatory, he recommends to be treated in the 
antiphlogiftic method ; but as he confiders the inflammation 
not as the original difeafe, but as fecondary or a fymptom 
only, occafioned by the diftention of the lymphatic veflels 
and glands; fo he deems it neither neceflary nor prudent to 
waite the patient’s {trength by large evacuations. He ad- 
vifes the ufe of laxative medicines and glyfters, for the pur- 
pofe of keeping the bowels open; the application of blifters 
to the upper part of the thigh, with the view of evacuating 
fome of the effufed fluids and relieving irritation in the part 
originally affected ; and the adminiftration of opiates inter- 
nally, together with the external ufe of anodyne fomenta- 
tions, and of the warm and vapour bath, for the purpofe of 
alleviating the pain. At the fame time, he prefcribes cool- 
ing diaphoretic medicines, with acidulated drinks, fruit and 
cool air, in order to moderate the general feverifh difpofi- 
tion. In the /écond flage, when the violence of the pain 
abates, and the {welling and tenfion of the groin, labium, 
and upper part of the thigh begin to leffen although fome 
degree of feverifhnefs remains, he recommends a fuller diet, 
and amore tonic medicine, with an eccafional {mall dofe of 
calomel. He advifes alfo, that gentle friGtion fhould be em- 
ployed upon the limb, with warm oil, and that the patient 
fhould ufe the Buxton bath, or water heated to 82 de 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer, which may be gradually lowered 
to 76, the temperature of that of Matlock. The third, and 
lait ftage, may be faid to take place, when the pain and 
fever have entirely left the patient, and no complaint remains 
except the {welling of the limb, and fome degree of debility. 
He then prefcribes the cinchona, with or without chalybeates, 
together with fea-bathing, or the cold-bath at home, where 
a refort to the feaisinconvenient. He recommends alfo em- 
brocations with camphorated fpirit, or diftilled vinegar, 
dipping the limb in cold water, gentle fri€tion upwards, the 
ufe of a calico bandage, carefully and properly applied, and 
exercife on horfeback ; and confiders much walking as inju- 
rious in every ftage of the difeafe. 

Mr. Trye’s method of treatment differs from that of Mr. 
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White, principally in the more active employment of local 
evacuations] from the groin, as he confiders the inflammation 
of the lymphatic glands to be the primary caufe of the dif- 
eafe. He therefore applies both leeches and blifters to the 
part, while he adminifters laxatives and emetics internally ; 
and, in more obftinate cafes, introduces mercury fo as to 
make it pafs through or near the glands and lymphatic trunks 
aiteCted. 

Dr. Hull divides the difeafe into three ftages, after the 
manner of Mr. White, and treats the fr/?, or inflammatory 
ftage, upon the fame antiphlogiftic principles, applying 
leeches and blifters to moderate the local aétion, and 
emollient fomentations, liniments, and ointments, to relieve 
the tenfion of the fkin. The /econd {tage does not require or 
bear evacuations; but the other parts of the antiphlogiftic 
treatment, fuch as reft, the removal of irritations, gentle 
diaphoretics and fedatives, the warm bath, &c. mutt be con- 
tinued ; and the topical affeétion is to be remedied by gently 
ftimulating liniments. The third, or ajfthenic period, re- 

_ quires the adminiftration of tonics, and itimulants, and ex- 
ercife, efpecially in a carriage; while at the fame time the 
topical affetion mutt be treated, by the application of a 
tight bandage, by the cold bath, or cold water dafhed on the 
limb, and by remedies which may increafe the aétion of the 
abforbents, fuch as blifters, fri€tion, heat, electricity, &c. 
and by the internal medicines, which excite abforption, fuch 
as mercury, digitalis, alkalies, &c. ‘Thefe remedies, parti- 
ularly the evacuants, will of courfe be regulated according 
to the vigour and habit of the patient. 

There is, in fact, little eflential difference in the prac- 
tice recommended by the different writers on this fingular 
difeafe, which is often very ob{tinate and of long continuance, 
notwithftanding the vigorous application of the remedies 
above-mentioned. Of a difeafe of comparatively rare oc- 
currence, (for of 1897 women delivered at the Weftminiter 
General Difpenfary, only five were affeéted with this ma- 
lady, and of 8000 delivered in Manchelter, only four,) any 
individual pratitioner cannot have witneffed a fufficient num- 
ber, toenable him to appreciate fatisfa€torily the moft effec- 
tual mode of pratice. In three or four cafes, which we 
have feen, the importance of free purging appeared to be 
decidedly eftablifhed; and while, in the firit, the ufe of 
warm fomentations, fo far from alleviating the pain in the 
early ftage, feemed to aggravate the fufferings of the pa- 
tient ; in the cafe laft treated, both the violence of the pain 
and the duration of the difeafe, appeared to be greatly di- 
minifhed, by cooling the limb by frequent tepid and cold 
wafbing. See Report of the Difpenfary in Carey-ftreet, 
in the Edin. Med. and Surg. Journal for Jan. 1807, vol. iii. 
Alfo, An Effay on the Swelling of the Lower Extremities 
incident to Lying-in-ewomen, by Charles Brandon Trye, 
1792, and an Effay on Phlegmatia Dolens, by John Hull, 
M.D., Manchefter, 1800. 

PHLEGMATIC, an epithet given to one of the four 
temperaments by the ancients, in which the prevalent hu- 
mour was confidered to be pituita, or phlegm ; whence the 
difeafes to which the phlegmatic temperament was fubje&, 
were faid to be defluxions, rheums, and other cold dif- 
charges. See TEMPERAMENT. 

PHLEGMON, or Puiecmone, from @Acyx, to burn, a 
term fignifying common, or healthy, acute inflammations. 
See INFLAMMATION. 

PHLEGON, in Biography, one of the freedmen of the 
emperor Adrian, who was brought up to letters, and fur- 
vived to the 18th year of Antoninus Pius. He was author 
of various works, of which the moft important was entitled, 
*© Olympiads,” or “ Chronicles,” in fixteen books, brought 
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down to the year 137 of the Chriftan era. ‘This contained 
an account of the remarkable events occurring in every year 
of the Olympiads. Phlegon alfo wrote a work “ De Mi- 
rabilibus,”’ and another, « De Longevis.”? Ofhis «* Opuf- 
cula,”’ the beft editions are that of Meurfius, and that of 
Franzius, the former printed in 1620, and the latter in 1775+ 

PHLEGRAI Campi, Phlegrean or Burnt Fields, in 
Ancient Geography, a diltri& of Campania, or Campagna, in 
Italy, of which the ancient mythologifts have given very 
pompous defcriptions. This, they fay, was the fcene of 
the combats between the giants and the gods, and of the 
victory over them gained by Jupiter. The territory thus 
denominated appears to have experienced in a great degree 
the deftructive effe&s of fubterranean fires. Accordingly 
we here find Vefuvius, the Solfatara ftill {moking, as the 
poets have pretended, from the effects of Jupiter’s thunder ; 
the Monte Nuovo, which was fuddenly thrown up from the 
bowels of the earth on the day of St. Michael’s feaft, in the 
year 1538, asif the fons of Titan had intended to renew 
the war ; the Monte Barbara, formerly Mons Gaurus, the fa- 
vourite of Bacchus, the grotto of the Cumzan Sibyl, the 
noxious and gloomy lakes of Avernus and Acheron, the 
green bowers of Elyfium, &c. &c. It is not improbable 
that thefe objects terrified the Greeks, in their firft voyages 
to this coaft ; and that they were afterwards embellifhed and 
exaggerated by the fancy and fiction of the poets. It re- 
mained for the geographer and natural hiftorian to develope 
the faéts which had been thus difguifed by the poets. See 
Tartarus and Tirans, and allo Cumm and Cumean 
SIpyL. 

PHLEOS, in Botany. See Puros. 

PHLEUM, @a:, or 2a:w:, in Greek, a name adopted 
by Linneus for the Gramen typhinum of preceding botanits, 
our Cat’s-tail-grafs. This indeed has little conneétion with 
the ancient plant, except the latter might be, as fome fup- 
pote, our Typha, which the Phieum refembles in fhape.— 
Linn. Gen. 33. Schreb. 47. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 3. 354. 
Mart. Mill. Di@. v. 3. Sm. Fl. Brit. 68. Prodr. Fl. 
Grec. Sibth. v. 1. 41. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 1. 145. 
Schrad. Germ. v. 1. 182. Jufl. 29. Lamarck Illuttr. 
t. 42. Gaertn. t. 1.—Clafs and order, Triandria Digynia. 
Nat. Ord. Gramina. 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. Glume fingle-flowered, oblong, linear- 
lanceolate, comprefled, of two, nearly equal, ftraight, com- 
prefled, clafping, concave valves, each tipped witha point ; 
their inner membranous margin abrupt or oblique. Cor. of 
two awnlefs valves, fhorter than the calyx, and concealed 
within it; the outermott embracing the f{maller inner 
one. Nectary of two ovate, concave, acute feales. Stam. 
Filaments three, capillary, longer than the calyx ; anthers 
oblong, forked at each end. Pift. Germen roundifh, fupe- 
rior ; ftyles two, capillary, reflexed ; ftigmas feathery. 
Peric. none, the calyx and unchanged corolla enfolding the 
feed. Seed folitary, roundifh, clothed with the ¢orolla, but 
not united to it. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx fingle-flowered, of two, nearly equal. 
awn-pointed valves, enclofing the two-valved awnlefs corolla. 
Seed invefted with the unchanged corolla. 

Obf. Much difference of opinion has exifted among bota- 
nifts, refpecting the limits between this genus and Phalaris, 
chiefly on account of the abrupt inner margin of the calyx- 
valves, attributed to Phleum by Linneus. Schreber and 
Schrader, two excellent judges, though they differ fome- 
what in the denomination of the parts in Phalaris, have de- 
termined thefe genera on the fame principles as we have here 
adopted. Hence numerous fpecies, hitherto deemed ambi- 
guous, are referred to Phleum, with which they agree in 
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habit, though they have not the abrupt calyx. Their fingle 
corolla, which does not, as in the real {pecies of Phalaris, 
become hardened and united with the feed, is certainly a 


much more important and well-defined character. See 
PuALARIs. 
1. Ph. pratenfe. Common Cat’s-tail-grafs. Timothy- 


grafs. Linn. Sp. Pl. 87. Schrad.n.1. Schreb. Gram. 
oz. t. 14. Mart. Ruft.t. 5. Knapp. t.6. Engl. Bot. 
t.1076. (Gramentyphinum majus et minus; Ger. Em. 
11, 12.)—6 Ph. nodofum ; Linn. Sp. Pl. 88. Leers 17. 
t. 3. f. 2. Fl. Dan. t. 380.—Clufter fpike-fhaped, cylindri- 
cal, obtufe. Valves of the calyx abrupt, fringed at the 
keel. Awns fhorter than the calyx. - Common in meadows 
and paftures throughout Europe ; moft luxuriant in fuch as 
are moift and rich. In a dry or fluétuating foil, the lowett 
joints of the ftem become bulbous, and the whole plant di- 
minifhed. It is perennial, fowering from June to October ; 
and by means of fome reports from America, was at one 
period celebrated by agriculturifts, under the name of Ti- 
mothy-grafs, after its introducer, Mr. Timothy Hanfon. 
Its reputation proved fallacious, as has happened in other 
fimilar cafes. ‘The climates of America and Europe, 
though in fome refpects alike, are, in many others, far too 
different, for the frccefs of an agricultural grafs, in one of 
thofe countries, affording any probable reafon for its utility 
in the other. The plant before us is known from every 
other common grafs by its denfe cylindrical Jpike, (or rather 
clufler, as the flowers are not feffile, but ftalked and fafcicu- 
lated,) andthe very abrupt inner edges of its calyx. ‘The 
root creeps moderately. Stem ereét, three or four feet 
high, except when ftarved, roughifh, as are alfo the /eaves, 
and their long fheaths. Spike erect, purplith, from two to 
four or five inches in length, of innumerable fringed flowers, 
whofe awns are half the length of the calyx, and flightly 
{preading. The tawny anthers are large and confpicuous, 
hanging loofely out of the flowers. The Rev. H. Davies 
has obferved the flowers to be occafionally viviparous in An- 
lefea. 
5‘ 2. Ph. alpinum. Alpine Cat’s-tail-grafs. Linn. Sp. PI. 
88. Schrad. n. 2. ‘Engl. Bot. t. 519. Fil. Dan. t. 213. 
Knapp. t. 7. Sm. Tour on the Continent, v. 3. 134. 
(Gramen typhoides alpinum, fpica brevi, denfa, et veluti 
villofa ; Scheuchz. Agr. 64. Prodr, 17. t. 3.)—Clufter 
gES eS nABE Gs ovate-oblong. Valves of the calyx abrupt, 
ringed at the keel. Awns about as long as* the calyx. 
Root tuberous.—Native of lofty Alpine paftures, in Lap- 
land, Germany, Switzerland and Scotland, flowering about 
the end of July. Its rather tuberous, fomewhat creeping, 
but never bulbous, root; fhort ovate clufler ; longer hairs 
and awns of the calyx; and long inflated fheath of the up- 
permolt /eaf; are the fufficient marks of diftinétion between 
this and every variety of the preceding. EY eae more- 
over are ufually of a darker purplifh hue. The height of 
the /lem is from twelve to eighteen inches. 
3» Ph. felinum. Brittly Cat’s-tail-grafs. Sm. Prodr. 
Fl. Grace. v. 1. 42.— Spike ovate. Valves of the calyx 
abrupt, fringed at the lower part of the keel. Avwns longer 
than the calyx, divaricated, angular, rough. Root fibrous. 
—Native of Zante, where it is known by the name of 
pousdxia ror xarZovrwv, or Cat’s whifkers. We have alfo a 
Sicilian fpecimen, from Mr. Bivona Bernardi. The root is 
fibrous and annual. Stem from one to two feet high, ere&, 
fmooth, leafy, branched in the lower part. Leaves light 
genie nearly {mooth ; the fheath of the upper one inflated, 
rongly ribbed. Stipula elongated. Spike ovate, about an 
inch net pale, denfe. Calyx-glumes very abrupt, white, 
and membranous at their inner edge ; their keel denfely 


fringed about half way up, and continued into a tapering, au- 
gular, rough, but not hairy {preading awn, ufually longer 
than the glume itfelf. ‘ 
4. Ph. afperum. File Cat’s-tail-grafs. Schrad. n. 3, 
Jacq. Ic. Rar. t. 14. Villars Dauph. v. 2. 61. t. 2. f. 4 
(Ph. paniculatum ; Hudf. 26. Sm. Fl. Brit. 70. ‘ 
Bot. t. 1077. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 1. 145. Phalaris af- 
pera; Retz. Obf. fafc. 4.14. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. a. 328. 
Hoft. Gram. Auttr. v. 2. 28. t. 37.) —Panicle cylindrical, 
fpike-fhaped. Valves of the calyx wedge-fhaped, abrupt, 
naked, rough, pointed ; tumid upwards. — In dry open fields, 
very rare in England, more common in the ride of Eu- 
rope, flowering about July. Root annual, of many 
branched fibres. Stems feveral, branched, leafy, very f{mooth, 
near a foot high. eaves ribbed, roughifh, bright grafs- 
green, not glaucous; the long fheath of the uppermoft 
often reaching above the bafe of the panicle, which is two or 
three inches long, of the colour of the foliage, lobed, but 
crowded into a clofe cylinder, feeling rough, like a file, from 
the very fhort rigid awns. The ca/yx is abrupt, minutely 
rough; angular or furrowed below ; remarkably tumid up- 
ward. Valves of the corolla elliptical. Anthers fhort and 
pale. Barrelier’s t. 28. f. 2. furely cannot but be this grafs, 
though doubted by Schrader. 
5. Ph. Boehmeri. Purple-ftalked Cat’s-tail-grafs. Schrad. 
n. 4. (Phalaris phleoides; Linn. Sp. Pl. 80. Willd. Sp. 
Pl. v. 1. 328. Sm. Fl. Brit. 63. Engl. Bot. t. 459. 
Henapp. t. Se t. 53 1. Hoft. = Auttr. y.-2. 
26. te 346 - toph. n. 61. ramen, typhinum, 
{pica conoide ftsiata cated ae Barrel. ie *'21. 
f. 1.)—Panicle nearly cylindrical, fpike-fhaped. Valves of 
the calyx lanceolate, abrupt, roughith, ribbed, pointed. 
Stem fimple. In dry elevated pales and hilly ground, 
efpecially where the foil is fandy, in various parts of Eu- 
rope. In fome parts of Cambridgefhire and Norfolk, but 
not frequent, flowering in July. Root perennial, of nume- 
rous fmooth fibres. Stems feveral to » but each of 
them quite fimple, twelve or eighteen inches high, ereét ; 
leafy below ; naked, polifhed, and ufually confpicuous for 
a beautiful purple hue, in their upper part. Leaves linear, 
rough, acute, rather glaucous; the upper ones fhort, 
with very long clofe fheaths. Stipula very fhort, abrupt. 
Panicle near two inches long, denfe, a little contra€ted at 
each end, glaucous green with a tinge of purple: occa- 
fionally pale. Calyx rough, in yarious degrees, with fhort 
hairs; the keel fomewhat fringed ; each fide marked with 
a {trong rib; the inner margin membranous, {mooth, co- 
loured, abrupt, or at leaft oblique, at the top: awns very 
fhort, ereét. Valves of the corella elliptical. Anthers 
twice the length of the laft, moftly = We have from — 
Dr. Bellardi a Piedmontefe fpecimen of this grafs, marked 
Phleum perenne, which however he does not appear to have 
publifhed. Itis much to be wifhed that fome more expref- 


five name could have been found, infteadiof that which we | 


are obliged to adopt ; fuch as wiolaceum, or purpurajcens. > 

6. Ph. Micheli. Michelian - Cat?s-tail-grafs.  Allion, — 
Pedem. v. 2. 233. Schrad. n. 5. t. 1. f. 2. Engl. Bot. 
t. 2265. (Ph. n. 1532; Hall. Hitt. v.2. 246. Phalaris al- 
pima ; Henke in Jacq. Coll. v. 2. ga. 
v. 2, 26. t. 35. Gramen typhinum junceum perenne ; 


Barrel. Ic. t. 21. f. 2.) Panicle nearly cylindrical, {pike= 
Valves of the calyx lanceolate, taper-pointed, f 
ribbed, with fhort awns; the keel ftrongly. fringed. |Co- — 
y moun — 
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fhaped. 


rolla ribbed, hairy. Stem fimple.—-Native of | 

tains in Germany, Switzerland, Savoy, and Scotland, 

flowering in July. Mr. G. Don difcoveredit on 

parts of the hills of Clova, Angusfhire. Root isle 
«tufted, — 
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tufted, fearcely creeping. Stems a foot or more in height, 
fimple, {mooth, ereét, leafy more than half way up. Leaves 
broadifh, flat, pointed, rough-edged ; their fheaths {mooth, 
the upper ones long, and rather tumid. S#pu/a fhort, blunt. 
Panicle from one and a half to three inches long, ered, 
thicker than in the laft, purplifh except when it grows under 
bufhes, by which it becomes pale green and white. The 
long denfe fringes of the calyx-keels give the whole a hairy 
afpe&. Their taper-pointed figure, without any abrupt 
termination of the inner edge, diftinguifhes this {pecies 
from all the foregoing, and indeed has induced fome per- 
fons to refer it to Phalaris. The corolla 1s larger, and has 
more of the habit of the calyx, than ufual in this genus, 
being ribbed and more or lefs hairy, refembling the corolla of 
a Fefluca, though more obtufe. Villars has certainly, as 
Schrader obferves, confounded this and the laft, bothin his 
defcription and fynonyms, under his Ph. phalaroideum, 
Dauph. y. 2. 60. Our fpecimen from himfelf agrees with 
the laft, not with the prefent. 

7. Ph. arenarium. Sea Cat’s-tail-grafs. Linn. Sp. Pl. 88. 
Ehrh. Calam. n. 132. Schrad. n. 6. Fl. Dan. t.g15. (Pha- 
laris arenaria; Hudf. 23. Sm. Fl. Brit. 62. Willd. Sp. Pl. 
v. I. 328. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 1. 138. Engl. Bot. t. 222. 
Knapp. t.4. Dickf. H. Sice, fale. 18.2. Gramen typhi- 
num maritimum minus; Pluk.Phyt. t. 33. f 8.)—Spike 
{earcely panicled, oyato-lanceolate. Valves of the calyx lan- 
ceolate, ribbed, with fhort awns; the keel ftrongly fringed. 
Corollaibbed, abrupt. Stem branched at the bafe.— Na- 
tive of the fandy fea-fhores of England, and moft other 
partsof Europe. Occafionally it occurs on dry elevated 
inland heaths; flowering in June. Though the {pecific 
characters of this and P/4. Michelii come near each other, 
the appearance of the two graffes is very different. The 
_prefent is annual, of humbler growth, glaucous and pale, 
{mooth, branched more or lefs from the very bale. Leaves 
broadifh-lanceolate, with long, rather tumid, ribbed, {mooth 
fheaths. Spite thick and rather fhort, bluntifh, though 
contracted towards both ends. Calyx-valves precifely lan- 
ceolate, not taper-pointed, though tipped with fhort awns. 
Corolla broad and fhort, abrupt and fomewhat crenate, 
fmooth, with many ribs. 

8. Ph. dentatum. Toothed Cat’s-tail-grafs. (Phalaris 
dentata; Linn, Suppl. 106. Willd. Sp. Pl. vy. 1. 327. 
Thunb, Prodr, 19. Retz. Obf. fafe. 4. 14.)—Spike 
fearcely panicled, cylindrical. Keel of the calyx-valves 
{trongly and bluntly toothed. Stem branched at the bate. 
—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. Root fibrous, 
f{mooth, apparently annual, Svems divided at the bafe into 
feyeral branches, from three to fix inches high, very {mooth 
and fhining, fometimes bent at the joints, and {tained be- 
Jow them with dark purple. eaves fhort and almoft awl- 
fhaped, with long, flightly tumid, ribbed fheaths, that con- 
ceal nearly the whole ftem. Spikes terminal, folitary, about 
fan inch and a half long, obtufe, fomewhat lobed, but 

{earcely panicled, fometimes rather downy, as in the Lin- 
-nean fpecimen; Retzius found them fmooth, | Ca/yx-valves 
lanceolate, pale, tumid, and even at the fides; their keels 
green, ftrongly ribbed, and altogether fingular in their nu- 
merous, prominent, triangular, globular-tipped teeth, which 
_ give them an almolt artificial and very curious appearance. 

g. Ph. denue, Slender Cat’s-tail-grafs.. Schrad, n. 8. 
(Phalaris bulbofa; Linn. Syft, Nat. ed. 19. v. 2. 869. 
Sp. Pl. 79. Amoen. Acad. v. 4. 264. Bellardi Act. 
Taurin, vy. 5.213. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 3275 excluding 
all the fynonyms except Am. Acad. Ph. tenuis; Hott. 
Gram. Auttr. y. 2. 27. t. 36. Schrad. Gramen typhinum, 
longiffima fpica phalaridis, molli, albicante; Barrel. Ic. 
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t. 14. f. 1.) —Panicle cylindrical, tpike-thaped, very denfe. 
Valves of the gcalyx elliptic-oblong, roughifh, minutely 
pointed ; their lateral ribs very prominent. Stem branched at 
the bafe. Corolla obtufe.—Gathered by Haflelquift in the 
Levant ; by Bellardi near Saviliano in Piedmont; by Hoft 
in Iftria, about vineyards, roads, and grafly places. It 
flowers from May to July. Nothing can be more unac- 
countable than the name by which Linneus has diftinguifhed 
this {pecies, except that it was, probably, merely taken 
from the fynonym of Scheuchzer, which he here erroneoully 
applied, and which properly belongs to Phalaris nodofa ; fee 
PHALARIS,n. 2. His own fpecimen, on which the name of 
bulbofa is twice written, and which has all other requifite 
marks of authenticity, has nothing bulbous about it. The 
root is {mall, of a few tapering, partly downy, fibres, 
and appears to be annual. Stem more or lefs branched at 
the lower part only, above a foot high, fimple upwards, 
flender, ereét, round, leafy ; purple, {mooth and polifhed 
in all the naked parts, with flightly tumid joints. Dr. Bel- 
lardi’s fpecimen has more fubdivifions, though but half fo 
tall. Leaves linear-lanceolate, grafs-green, roughifh, with 
nearly f{mooth clofe fheaths. Panicles. folitary, ere&, 
about two inches long, clofe, and exattly cylindrical, one- 
fourth or one-third of an inch thick. Calyx-valves rather 
obliquely or unequally elliptical, their inner edge being al- 
moit ftraight, and their {hort points approaching each 
other ; their whole furface is roughifh with very minute pro- 
minences, but no hairs; the folitary fide-ribs very {trong and 
prominent, refembling the keel. Corolla not half fo long 
as the calyx; its outer valve much the broadett, ribbed, 
very obtufe, crenate. This f{pecies, fo long inyolved in ob- 
{curity, is now made fufficiently intelligible, and its {pecific 
name is no longer a ftumbling-block, or a contradiétion. 
Willdenow and Schrader have juftly enough remarked that 
the Phalaris bulbofa of Cavanilles, Ic. t. 64, deferves that 
appellation much better than this fibrous-rooted plant ; but 
Cavanilles’s is Phalaris nodofa, as well as tuberofa, of Lin- 
neus, fo that a third name is quite needlefs. See Pua- 
LARIS. 

to. Ph. gentculatum. Bent Cat’s-tail-grafs. Bellardi 
Offerv. Bot. 54. Mem. de l’Acad. de Turin y. 5. 213.— 
‘« Spike nearly ovate. Glumes fringed. Stem bent at the 
joints.”’—Gathered by Dr. Bellardi on Mount Cenis, in bar- 
ren ground, ‘ Root perennial, not bulbous. Stems a {pan 
or more in height, with three or four bent joints,” Re/- 
lardi. 

Of this we haye no fpecimen from the author, nor did 
he advert to it, as a new {pecies, when, in company with 
the writer of this, he gathered it in Auguft 1787, We 
mention it here merely for future obfervation. 

A few other fpecies either have been referred by authors 
to this genus, or may feem to belong to it. Of the former 
is Phleum crinitum of Schreber, Sm, Fl. Brit. 71, which if 
not a good Agroflis, as we have confidered it in Engl. Bot, 
t. 1704, conititutes the genus PoLyroGon of Destontaines 
and Schrader : fee that article. Among the latter are Pha- 
laris geniculata and vaginiflora, Sm. Prodr. V1, Grec, Sibth, 
y. 1. 38. Thefe, according to our reformed ideas of Pha- 
Jaris, cannot remain there; but we are become perfuaded 
that Cryp/is is a good genus, diftinguifhed, not indeed by 
its original trifling, as well as erroneous, chara¢ter, of two 
ftamens, but by the corolla being longer than the calyx, and, 
like that, having, to one valve at leaft, a ftrong rough 
keel. On thefe grounds Schrader has admitted it, in his 
excellent Flora Germanica, where three f{pecies are deferibed, 
to which we can add a fourth, fuppofed to come from Vir- 
ginia, with a much branched /lem, and long, flender, cylin- 
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drical, fpiked panicles. We apprehend however that Schra- 
der mifapplies to his C. /ehoenoides, Barrelier’s t. §4, which 
more properly belongs to his alspecuroides ; a plant formerly 
given us by the celebrated M. Gerard, at Cottignac, as a 
rare and little known fpecies. See CryPsis. 

Ph. Gerardi, Jacq. Ic. Rar. t. 301. Willd. Sp. Pl, 
ve 1.355- Schrad. n. 7, ftill remains in difpute. Jacquin 
reprefents it-with a bivalve corolla, which Schrader confirms. 
Yet we haye found in our fpecimens, gathered on mount 
Cenis, only a fingle valve to that part, which accords 
with the account of Villars, who had examined living 
wild plants. Hence we have judged this grafs to be an do- 
pecurus, which is confirmed by the dorfal awn of the corolla, 
omitted by Jacquin indeed, but properly defcribed in Schra- 
der. This awn is effential to an d/opecurus, but quite 
unexampled in Phleum: and we are perfuaded our able 
friend laft mentioned has for once depended on a lefs im- 
portant, and, as it feems, variable mark, in preference to 
the more eflential. The cultivated plant perhaps acquires an 
inner valve, in confequence of luxuriance. Our opinion of 
this plant is ftrengthened by Alopecurus anguflifolius, ¥1. 
Grec. t. 64, and /anatus, Prodr. Fl. Gree. v. 1. 43, Which 
have every character of their genus, and yet are {fo clofely 
akin to this reputed Phleum, (Gerardi,) that no greater vio- 
tence could be done to nature than to disjoin them. 

Pureum, in Agriculture, the title of a genus of grafles, 
fome of which have been found ufeful in the field. It is the 
cat’s-tail-grafs. 

Puteum Nodofum, the knotty cat’s-tail-grafs, which is 
faid by fome to be a fine exuberant grafs fit for dairy paf- 
tures and where cow hay is required, as it affords rich milk, 
and cows are fond of it ; but horfes and fheep are faid to re- 
jet it in favour of the poas, though not in other cafes. 
‘Yt is foond in the dry hilly paftures in moft places. y 

Puteum Pratenfe, the meadow-cat’s-tail-grafs. This is 
coarfe and late, but anfwers beft in moift foils and fituations. 
When kept well fed down, it is faid to be ufeful on the moitt 
loamy foils where the fubftratum is of the clayey marle 
kind. It is afferted to furnifh a principal part of the her- 
bage in the meadow lands in America. It affords much 
feed, and is the plant known by the title of Timothy-grafs. 
It is wholly rejected by fome as unworthy of cultivation, 
though others think well of it. 

PHLIAS, in Ancient Geography, an ifland fituated in 
the environs of /Etolia. 

PHLIUS, or Putiuntr, Spbitie: a town of Sicyo- 
nia, on the river Afopus, S.W. of Theranda. It was con- 
fiderable in the time of Paufanias, though it had fuffered 
much during the war of Achaia. In the midft of this place 
was a brazen goat, to which the inhabitants paid great re- 
fpe&. This worfhip, without doubt, began, when the 
country, thinly inhabited, found itfelf expofed to the deftruc- 
tion and lofs of their vineyards by the ravages of the wild 
goats, with which the mountains abounded. ‘The Phliutians 
having loft fight of the original inftitution of this worfhip, 
pretended, that the conftellation of the goat, or Capra, af- 
forded nourifhment to their vines, and that from this circum- 
{tance originated the worfhip of the goat. ‘They pretended 
that their town was the centre, or “ Omphalos’”’ of the Pelo- 
ponnefus. The town and citadel were adorned with many 
monuments. Ganymede or Hebe, for thefe were names of 
the fame divinity, had a temple in this place, which was re- 
garded as a facred afylum. They had here alfo a temple of 
Ifis, who was regarded as the proteétrefs of navigation. 

PHLivs, a maritime town of the Peloponnefus, in the 
Argolide, fituated between Nauplia Navale and Hermoine. 
Here were a cavern and alabyrinth. Ptolemy. Strabo. 
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PHLOGIDIAUGIA, formed from ¢reyige, J inflame, 


and auyn, tranfparence, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a 
clafs of inflammable foffils, of a pure texture, and in fome 
degree tran{parent. 

Of this clafs are the fulphurs, orpiments, zornics, and 
amber. 4 

They are by this name diftinguifhed from the phlogifcieria. 
Hill. 

PHLOGINOS, the name of a ftone found in Egypt, 
and called by fome chry/itis, from its colour refembling 

old. ont: 
8 PHLOGISCIERIA, derived from $0s2, and cxseposy 
opaque, the name of aclafs of foffils,the characters of which 
are, that the. bodies contained in it are inflammable, of a ~ 
coarfe and impure texture, and not pellucid. 

The bodies of this clafs are divided into two general or- 
ders, and under thofe, into five genera. Thofe of the firft 
order are fuch as are found loofe, and in detached maffes : 
thofe of the fecond, fuch as are found conftituting whole 
ftrata. The genera of the firft order are ambergris, jet, 
and the afphalta ; and thofe of the fecond, cannel and com- 
morn coal. 

PHLOGISTON, a term given by the old chemiits to 
what was conceived to be the principle of inflammability. 
Every fubftance capable of combuiftion was fuppofed to 
confift of a certain incombuttible part, called a bafe, united 
to phlogifton, and the phenomena of combuftion were occa- 
fioned only while the phlogifton was prefent. Sulphuric 
acid, for inftance, was confidered as a fimple body, which, 
when united with phlogifton, conftituted fulphur. On the 
other hand, the fulphur, during combuftion, loft its phlo-- 
gilton, and became fulphuric acid. The metals were confi- 
dered as earths united to phlogifton, while the oxyds were 
confidered as fimple bodies. ‘To conceive the true meaning 
to be given to this imaginary body, we have only to con- 
ceive it prefent where oxygen is abfent, and vice verfa. 
Nothing more was wanting to fhew the fallacy of the phlo- 

iftic theory, than weighing the produéts in which it was 
fuppofed to be prefent. When a body was faid to have 
combined with phlogifton, it became juft fo much lighter as 
was equal to the oxygen now to be feparated, and the con- 
trary. See CompusTion. 

The procefs of combuttion, to an account of which we 
have juit referred, is unqueftionably one of the moft ftriking, 
as well as the moft familiar of natural phenomena. It has 
for ages engaged, and {till engages, the attention of philofo- 
phers. We fhall endeavour to ftate, as briefly as poffible, 
the three hypothefes of modern times on the fubjeét. "The 
firft is the phlogiftic theory of Stahl, which fuppofes that 
all inflammable bodies, or fuch as throw out light ‘and heat 
during their combuition, contain a portion of fubftance that _ 
is at once intangible and imponderable : this is the phlogif- 
ton to which they owe their inflammability. While a body 
is burning it parts with its phlogifton, which combines with — 
the furrounding air, and by this means it is reduced to an 
afh, or, if it be a metal, to a calx or oxyd: both the afh 
and the oxyd differ from the original fubftances, whether 
they be wood, coal, iron, &c. in beay merely deprived of 
their phlogifton. Hence, referring to metal for an exam- 
ple, in order to reduce an oxyd to the metallic fate, it is 
neceffary to unite it with fome inflammable fubitance, as — 
charcoal, which yields it phlogifton. 

The difcovery of depilogtticated air, or oxygen gas, ‘by 
Dr. Prieftley, gave rife to the theory of Lavoifier. This 
philofopher demonttrated, that in all cafes of combuftion the — 
inflammable fubftance united with oxygen, and produced 
cither an acid, an oxyd, or water, or a mixture of the three a 
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and that the weight of the produét above that of the fimple 
combuftible, was equal to the quantity of oxygen that had 
difappeared. This has been efteemed as an improvement or 
addition to Stahl’s hypothefis, by accounting tor the increafe 
of weight of the produ& of combuftion above that of the 
ccmbuttible body. But combuition implies, as we have 
feen, the difengagement of light and heat, which is ac- 
counted for by Lavoifier, to the exclufion of phlogifton, by 
fuppofing oxygen gas to be a compound made up of that 
intangible fubftance oxygen with heat and light. Ac- 
cording tothis theory, a body, while in the aé of burning, 
abforbs oxygen from the air, feparating it from the heat 
and light with which it was umited, and which efcaping, 

appears in the feparate form of fire. Hence the dif- 
ference between combuttion and flow oxygenation is fimply 
this, that, in the former cafe, the procefs advancing rapidly, 
the heat and light feparated from the oxygen gas appear in 
the fhape of flame, and in the latter they efcape fo flowly, as 
to be imperceptible to the fenfes. 

There feems f{carcely any doubt that the seat given out 
during combuttion is derived from the oxygen gas, becaufe 
the increafe of temperature is found to be accurately propor- 
tioned to the quantity of oxygen confumed. There are, 
however, feveral objections that oppofe the fuppofition that 
fight is alfo a conftituent part of oxygen gas; of thefe, one 
of the ftrongeft is, that the quantity of light given out in the 
procefs is not proportioned to the quantity of heat ; and the 
circumftance of the various colours which the flame affumes, 
according to the nature of the burning body, would lead 
one to infer that it is the burning body, and not the oxygen 
gas, which is the principal fource of the light. This is the 
third theory, efpoufed by M. Gren, Dr. Thompfon and 
others, and according to this, the procefs of combutftion is 
a double decompofition, in which the combuitible body 

unites with oxygen to form an oxyd, or water, or an acid, 
according to circumftances, while the light of the combufti- 
‘ble body combines with the caloric of the oxygen, and pro- 
duces flame. 

This fyftem bears a refemblance to that of the phlogiftic 
theory, becaufe the one and the other fuppofe fomething to 
be contributed by the combuttible body towards the compo- 
fition of the fire. There are however many difficulties at- 
tached to it, that require experiments to explain and confirm. 
Sir Humphry Davy has indeed, by his inveftigations, been 
Ted almoft to conclude that there exifts a diftinét inflamma- 
‘ble principle, which pervades the whole of nature, which 
would bring us back, in part at leaft, to the phlogiftic 
theory. See Prieftley’s Doctrine of Phlogifton eftabhithed, 
&c. 1803. Dr. Thompfon’s Syftem of Chemiftry, vol. i. 

PHLOGITES, in Natural Hiflory, a name given by 
Pliny and other authors to a ftone, which they fay had the 
appearance of flames of fire, bubbling up and rifing to 
feveral points within it. It is fometimes called alfo phh- 
gonites. : 

Some have fuppofed that the ancients meant no more by 
this diftinétion than to exprefs a fire-colour lodged in the 
itone. 

Pliny ranks the phlogites among the gems, but Sabinus 
and others place it among the larger ftones: and we have 
from fome parts of Germany, a f{par, with radiations of a 
fiery red in a white ground, which looks as like flames as 
any thing one could expect in a ftone; but whether this, or 
fome other, be the {tone called petrified flames of fire by the 
collectors of that nation, we are not aflured. 

PHLOGONTA, the name of a clafs of foffils, ufually 
included by authors with many others of a very different 
kind, under the general name pyrite. Thefe are defined 
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to be compound, inflammable, metallic bodies, found in 
{mall mafles, and of determinately angular figure. Of this 
clafs of bodiés there are thiee genera, viz. the pyrocubia ; 
the pyrodagonia ; and the pyropoligonia. See Pyrricunium 
&c : 


PHLOGOSIS, in Medicine, from Droyilny fo inflame, 
fignifies literally inflammation. Sometimes it is employed 
to denote only the predifpofition in the habit to be inflamed, 
or an inflammatory diathefis, as it is otherwife called 3; and 
fometimes it denotes an aCtual ftate of inflammation, bein 
fynonimous with phlegmon. Dr. Cullen, in his Nofology, 
makes phlogofis a diftiné genus, including the varieties of 
external inflammation, viz. boils, pimples, whitlows, chil- 
blains, &c. which he compriles under two {pecies, Phlogofis 
phlegmone, and P. erythema. See his Nofol. Method. clafs i. 
yen. 7. ? 

PHLOMIS, in Botany, a name borrowed by Tournefort 
from the ancient Greeks, when he feparated the genus on 
which he conferred it, from Verbafcum, with which indeed 
this genus has little or nothing in common, except weolly 
leaves. ous: of the Greeks however is fuppofed to be 
our Cowflip or Primrofe, and is a diminutive of their Cropeoc, 
our Verbafcum, Mullein, of which laft feveral kinds are 
diftinctly to be afcertained in Diofcorides. The name is 
fearcely an alteration of Pasyyo:, a flame, or burning ; and is 
acknowledged to allude to the ufe made of the woolly cloth- 
ing of the Mullein, from remote antiquity, for wicks of 
lamps. The very fame appellation is given by the modern 
Greeks, not only to the different kinds of Perbafcum, but 
alfo to feveral fpecies of Euphorbia, Spurge. In the latter 
cafe, we prefume, it applies to the well-known burning or 
cauftic quality of thofe plants. Though they have no 
characters or fenfible qualities in common with the Mul- 
leins, both are ufed in Greece at prefent, for the purpofe 
of apparently intoxicating, and thus eafily catching, fifh. 
The fpecies of Verbafeum are fuppofed to communicate a 
poifonous or narcotic property to the water; for Dr. Sib- 
thorp records that the fith caught with Verba/cum foon 
putrify. The Euphorbia, of which another {pecies, the 
hiberna, is put to the fame ufe in Ireland, as we are 
informed by Dr. Taylor, may be fufpeéted to a@ in a 
different manner. Its milk {carcely mixes with water at all. 
A very few drops will {pread inftantaneoufly, in a fine un- 
broken oily film, over the furface ofa large extent of water, 
and by cutting off the communication of the atmofpheric 
air, muift, fooner or later, deftroy any fifh that has no 
means of ef{cape. The fame application might perhaps kill 
gnats in their red aquatic ftate. We are not fure that the 
profufe mucilage of the Verba/cum is not more likely to 
injure fifh in this way, by clogging up the water, than the 
very weak narcotic quality of that genus.—Tourn. t. 82. 
Linn. Gen. 295. Schreb. 392. “Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 3. 117. 
Mart. Mill. Dic. v. 3. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 3. 406. 
Brown Prodr. Nov. Holl. v. 1. 504. Sm. Prodr. Fl. Grec. 
Sibth. v. 1. 414. Juff. 114. Lamarck Illuftr. t. 510. 
Gertn. t. 66.—Clafs and order, Didynamia Gymnofpermia. 
Nat. Ord. Verticillate, Linn. Labiate, Jufl. Brown: 

Gen. Ch. -Ca/. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, tubular, ob- 
long, with five angles, permanent ; its orifice with five acute, 
nearly equal, {preading teeth. Cor. of one petal, ringent, 
nearly -clofed ;-tube cylindrical ; upper lip vaulted, incum- 
bent, keeled, comprefled, hairy, notched. or jagged ; lower 
about the fame length, three-cleft, the middle fegment 
largett, heart-fhaped, obtufe, the lateral ones fmaller and 
more acute. Stam. Filaments four, concealed. by the upper 
hp, two of them longer ‘than the reft ; anthers of two.ob- 
Pit. .Germen fuperior, four-cleft ; 
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ityle the length and pofition of the ftamens; ftigma cloven, 
acute, its upper fegment fhorteft. Peric. none, except the 
permanent calyx. Seeds four, oblong, triangular. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx with five angles and five teeth. Upper 
lip of the corolla incumbent, comprefled, bearded, notched ; 
lower about as long, three-cleft ; the middle fegment largett. 
Lobes of the anthers divaricated. Upper fegment of the 
{tigma fhortett. 

Obf. The Linnean Phlomis is much leffened by the fepa- 
ration of Leonoris and Leucas from it, fee thofe articles. 
What remains is a very natural genus, chiefly inhabiting 
warm funny countries in the fouth of Europe, of which 
Linneus knew eight or nine fpecies, and to thefe a. few 
have been added, either by fubfequent difcoveries, or by 
enquiries into what were already publifhed. Leucas is 
almoft entirely a tropical genus, and downy or hoary rather 
than villofe or woolly in its habit. 

1. Ph. fruticofa. Shrubby Phlomis, or Jerufalem Sage. 
Linn. Sp. Pl. $18. Sm. Fl. Grac. Sibth. t. 563, un- 
publ. (Verbafcum Matthioli; Ger. Em. 767.)—?. Ph. 
latifolia capitata lutea grandiflora; Dill. Elth, 316. t. 237. 
y- Ph. armeniaca; Willd. n. 5. (Ph. orientalis, nee 
et longiore folio, flore luteo; Tourn. Cor. Io. erb. 
Tourn. )—Leaves oblong, obtufe, foft, and denfely woolly, 
crenate.  Braéteas lanceolate. Calyx-teeth horizontal. 
Stem fhrubby. | Native of dry rocky fituations, efpecially 
near the fea, in Spain, Sicily, Crete, Greece, and the Archi- 
pelago. It has, ever fince the time of Gerarde, been a hardy 
thrub in our gardens, flowering in June and July, and diftin- 
guifhed by its hoary denfely woolly afpeét, a peculiar foapy 
{cent when touched, and terminal whorls of large, golden, 
woolly-headed flowers. The lem is ufually four or five feet 
high. Leaves various in fize and breadth, obtufe, but by 
no means “ roundifh,’’ as Linneus defines them. Whether 
the large handfome variety figured by Dillenius, our 2, may 
not be entitled to the rank of a f{pecies, we do not feel 
quite certain. The y appeared to us, in Tournefort’s her- 
barium, a flight variety only of the common kind, though 
profeffor Willdenow has made it a fpecies.—PA. fruticofa 
is doubtlefs the Prowos yest, OF Wild Mullein, of Diof- 
corides, clearly enough defcribed by him. 

2. Ph. purpurea. Purple Phlomis. Linn. Sp. Pl. ed. 1. 
585. Syit. Nat. ed. 10. 1101. Willd. n. 2. ‘Ait. n. 2. 
Sm. Spicil. 6. t. 7. (Ph. fruticofa lufitanica, flore pur- 
purafcente, foliis acutieribus ; ‘Tourn, Inft. 178. Barrel. 
Ic. t. 405-)—Bracteas lanceolate, acute, fpinous. Angles 
of the calyx acute; teeth ereét, {pinous. Leaves moilt 
woolly beneath. Stem fhrubby.—Native of Spain and 
Portugal. Sometimes feen in gardens, where it is a humble 
hardy fhrub, flowering in fummer ; but the authority of 
Plukenet for its having been cultivated here about 1661, 
refers to. the following {pecies. Every part is {maller than 
in the. foregoing, and the corolla is of a fine light purple. 
Leaves refembling thofe of Sage, efpecially their upper 
{urface; but the under is more woolly and white. The 
calyxsteeth are large and {pinous, f{preading but little. 

3. Ph. italica. Italian Phlomis. Linn. Syit. Nat. ed. 10. 
1102. Sm. Spicil. 6. Willd. n. 3. (Ph. purpurea; Linn. 
Sp. Pl. ed. 2. 818, defer, Mill. Ic. t. 202. Verbafeum 
fubrotundo falvie folio; Bauh. Pin. 240. Pluk. Phyt. 
t. 57. £. 6.) —Bracteas lanceolate, obtufe, without fpines. 
Calyx abrupt, unarmed. Leaves woolly on both fides. 
Stem fomewhat fhrubby.—Native of Italy and Portugal. 
Frequent in gardens. ‘This was confounded with the latt 
by Linnus, as * feems to be in the new edition of Hort. 


Kew. though diftingunhed in Donn’s Hort. Cant. Nothing 


can be more diftinét, as the abrupt unarmed dradeas and 
calyx, and more woolly /eaves, abundantly prove. The 
calyx is correétly drawn by Plukenet, Miller’s figure is 
lefs exaét, and perhaps doubtful. ; 

> 4. Ph. Nifolii. Niffolian Phlomis. Linn. Sp. Pl. 81g. 
Willd. n. 4. Ait. n. 3. Mill. Ic. t. 204.—Braéteas feta- 
ceous, minste. Calyx-teeth erect, oblong, obtufe, unarmed, 
Leaves woolly on both fides ; thé lower ones deeply heart- 
fhaped; the upper elliptic-lanceolate.—Native of the Le- 
vant. Linneus had it from Arduino. It was cultivated 
by Miller, and is kept under the protection of a frame at 
Kew, flowering in June and July. The roof is perennial. 
Stem herbaceous, yery woolly, as are the younger 5B and 
the calyx. Flowers yellow, in numerous leafy wh : 
BraGeas certainly prefent, though fo fmall and flender as to 
be buried in the furrounding ftellated wool. . 

5- Ph. dychnitis.' Lamp Phlomis. Linn. Sp. Pl. 819. 
Willd. n. 6. Ait. n. 4. Sims in Curt. Mag. t. 999, ex- 
cluding Miller’s fyn. (Verbafcum anguttis falvie foliis ; 
Ger. Em. 767.)—JLeaves linear-lanceolate, hoary ; the 
floral ones dilated at the bafe. Bracteas fetaceous, clothed, 
like the calyx, with long fimple hairs.— Native of Spain, 
Portugal, and the fouth of France, on dry open hills. It 
is rare in our gardens, and kept in the greenhoufe, where it 
blooms about July. The /lem is fomewhat fhrubby. Leaves: 
moft hoary beneath; the floral ones gradually fhortened, 
and extremely dilated at their bafe. #/owers yellow, re- 
markable for the copious, long, fimple, filky hairs, which 
clothe their braéeas and calyx. When Linneus wrote that 
“the flowers are {carcely bigger than the calyx,’ he feems 
to have adverted to the en ime which in his fpecimen 
are about the length of the flowers. aie th ott 

6. Ph. crinita. Thick-leaved Hairy Phlomis. Cavan. 
Ic, v. 3. 25. t. 247. Willd. n. 9.—Leaves heart-fhaped, 
obfcurely crenate, denfely woolly; floral ones oyate. 
Braéteas fetaceous, clothed, like the calyx, with long com- 
pound hairs.—Found by Cavanilles on hills in Spain, grow- 
ing along with Ph. purpurea. The /lem is herbaceous. 
Leaves yery thick and woolly on both fides, faow-white, 
heart-fhaped, acute, finely crenate, on longifh woolly flalks. 
Flowers pale orange, in numerous whorls, accompanied by 
feffile ovate /eaves, lefs denfely woolly than the proper 
foliage. Bradeas and calyx thickly clothed ,with long, 
compound, entangled hairs. 

7. Ph. famia. Samian. Phlomis. Linn. Sp. Pl. 81 
Willd. n..8. “Ait. n. Sm. Prodr. Fl. Gree. Sib 
n. 1378. Fl. Grac. t. 564, unpubl. Venten, Choix, t. 4. 
Andr. Repof. t. 584. Desfont. Atlant. v. 2. 25. (Ph. 
famia herbacea, lunarie folio; Tourn. Cor. 10.)—Leaves 
heart-fhaped, crenate, downy beneath. Braéteas in three 
deep, awl-fhaped, fpinous fegments, the length of the 
calyx-—Native of Greece and the north of Africa. _ Miller 
cultivated it, but his plants were killed by the froft of 
1740. Dr. Sibthorp reftored this fine plant to’ the Oxford 
garden. The roof is perennial, and furviyes our ordinary 
winters in the open ground. Svem herbaceous, three feet 
or more in height, erect, itraight, quadrangular, hairy. 
Leaves heart-fhaped, dark green and hairy above, more 
woolly, and paler, beneath ; the radical ones a {pan long, 
on ftalks of a ftill greater Jength. FYoqwers dull purple, 
large, in feveral denfe leafy whorls. Calyx {pinous. he 
deeply three-cleft narrow draéeqs conftitute an important 
character. The information of Desfontaines, that the 
fynonym of ‘Tournefort belonged to a very different plant, 
induced us in the Prodr. Fl. Griec. to transfer that fynon 
to the next fpecies; but Ventenat has afferted that fuch 
information was founded in error, and we here correé our 
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miftake. We are certain of the plant of Linneus and 
Sibthorp. 

8. Ph. lunarifolia. Honefty-leaved Phlomis. Sm. Prodr, 
Fi. Grec. Sibth. n. 13793; excluding Tournefort’s fyno- 
nym.—Leaves heart-fhaped, crenate, downy beneath. 
Bracéteas ovato-lanceolate, undivided, f{pinous, fringed with 
tufts of hairs.— Gathered by Dr. Sibthorp in Greece, and 
on Mount Athos. Like the laft in general appearance, 
but diftinguifhed by its broad undivided draéeas, which 
are denfely fringed with clufters of briftly hairs. Teeth 
of the calyx rigid and {pinous, {preading horizontally. The 
corolla appears to be yellow. 

g- Ph. biloba. ClovenPhlomis. Desfont. Atlant. y. 2. 25. 
t. 127. Willd. n, ro.—Leaves ovate, hoary, nearly entire. 
Bracteas linear, hairy, as well as the deeply _ five-cleft 
calyx. - Upper lip of the corolla deeply divided. —Gathered 
by Desfontaines, near Mayane on Mount Atlas. Root 
perennial. Stems herbaceous, erect, two or three feet high, 
woolly, with four obtufe angles. Zeaves rugofe, ovate, or 
ovate-oblong, fcarcely crenate, clothed with fhort, branched, 
hoary hairs; the lowermoft ftalked. Flowers purple, few 
together, in numerous leafy whorls. Braéfeas very narrow, 
undivided, clothed with long denfe hoary hairs, and about 
as long as the ca/yx, which is fimilarly clothed, and divided 
half way down, into five upright lanceolate fegments. The 
upper lip of the coro//a is comprefled, as in all the genuine 
{pecies of Phlomis, but remarkable for being often divided 
lengthwife to the very bottom. 

10. Ph. pungens. Needle-pointed Phlomis. Willd. n. 11. 
(Ph, orientalis, hormini folio, flore minore, calyce glabro ; 
Tourn. Cor. ro. Ph. hormini folio anguttiore, fubtus in- 
cano, flore minori purpurafcente; Amm. Ruth. 41.)— 
Leaves oblong-lanceolate, ferrated towards the point ; 
rough above; downy beneath; the upper ones entire. 
Bracteas awl-fhaped, deeply three-cleft. Teeth of the calyx 
horizontal, awl-fhaped, pungent.—Native of Armenia, Perfia, 
and Siberia. Roof perennial. Stems obtufely quadrangular, 
purplith, with many oppofite leafy branches, clothed with 
minute {tarry pubefcence. Leaves on fhort ftalks, fpread- 
ing, two or three inches long, the lower ones only partly 
ferrated ; all green and rough above; clothed with hoary 
flellated pubefcence beneath. Flowers purple, in nume- 
rous whorls. Calyx hoary ; fometimes rather hairy.  Brac- 
teas in three deep awl-fhaped fegments, like thofe of Ph. 
Jamia. Linneus confidered this as not fpecifically diftinét 
from the following, in which opinion he may poflibly be 
correét, though the breadth, as well as ferratures, of their 
leaves, appear confiderably different. 

11. Ph. Herba venti. Rough-leaved Phlomis. Linn. 
Sp. Pl. 819. Willd. n. 12. Ait. n. 6.- Sm. Fl. Gree. 
‘Sibth. t. 565, unpubl. (Herba venti; Lob. Ic. 532. 
Marrubium nigrum longifolium ; Ger. Em. 701.)—Leaves 
ovate-oblong, ferrated; rough aboye ; downy beneath. 
Bratteas awl-fhaped, deeply three-cleft, hairy, as well as 
the ftem. Calyx hairy, its teeth awl-fhaped, pungent, 
Apreading.—Native of hedges and banks, in Spain, Italy, 
and the fouth of France, as well as in Greece and Afia 
Minor. It is hardy with us, flowering in July and Augutt. 
The /eaves are furnifhed with numerous clofe ferratures, and 
their form is ovate, at leaft at the bafe. Whole plant 
larger than the lait, and more hairy, efpecially the bradeas 
and calyx. The teeth of the latter appear to us fearcely 
lefs fpreading than in the foregoing. The upper lip of 
the corolla is confiderably cloven. ( 

_ This is the laft of the true and indubitable {pecies of this 
genus. The following recede fomewhat from the proper 
character, having an oval, not compreffed, upper lip, fin- 


gularly briftly within, approaching in their corolla, as well 
as habit, to Lronurus; fee that article, They feem 
however to have the unequal /figma, as well as the proper 
calyx and braGeas of Phlomis. 

12. Ph. Jaciniata. Jagged-leaved Phlomis. Linn: Sp. 
Pl. 819. Willd. n. 7. Ait. n. 8. (Ph. orientalis, foliis 
laciniatis ; Tourn. Cor. 10.)—Leayes alternately pinnate ; 
leaflets laciniated. Calyx abrupt, woolly, with fpinous 
upright teeth.—Gathered by ''Tournefort in the Levant. 
Miller cultivated it in 1731, but we much fear this hand. 
fome plant is loft to our gardens, nor do we any where find 
a figure of it. The root is either biennial, or perennial. 
Stem two or three feet high, {quare, woolly. Leaves chiefly 
radical, a foot long, nearly {mooth, pinnate, deeply but 
obtufely jagged and toothed, on long ftalks. Flowers in 
numerous, loofely but copioufly woolly, whorls. Braéeas 
linear-lanceolate, with fpinous points ; they appear to us 
fimple. Corolla large, purple ; its upper lip fhaggy, lined 
with *denfe, ftraight, fhining, parallel hairs, projecting be-. 
yond the margins. 

13. Ph. tuberofa. Tuberous Phlomis. Linn. Sp. Pl. 
819. Willd. n. 14. Ait. n. 7. Schkuhr. Handb. vy. 2. 
160. t. 163. (Galeopfis maxima, foliis hormini; Buxb. 
Cent. 1. 4. t.6.)—Radical leaves heart-fhaped, rough ; 
three-ribbed at the bafe: floral ones lanceolate, almoft 
entire. Braéteas deeply three-cleft, awl-{haped, briftly. 
Stem herbaceous, fmooth.—Native of fields in Siberia. 
Buxbaum found it about hédges in Iberia, flowering in 
June. Miller cultivated this fpecies, and it is marked by 
Mr. Aiton a hardy perennial, flowering from June to Oétober. 
The root fhould feem by the name to be tuberous. “Stem a 
foot high, fquare, {mooth, purple. Radical /eaves on long 
ftalks, heart-fhaped, acute, ftrongly crenate, fix inches long, 
and four broad, veiny, roughifh; paler beneath; remark- 
ably hollowed out at the bafe up to the fide ribs. Floqers 
numerous, hight purple, in many denfe whorls, accompanied 
by lanceolate, wavy, fcarcely crenate, fomewhat haftate, 
{mooth, ftalked aves. Braéleas very narrow, rough with 
horizontal briftles. Calyx flightly angular, fmooth, except 
at the margin and teeth, which laft are lanceolate and 
fpreading. Upper lip of the corolla downy, with a toothed 
or jagged edge, and denfe prominent internal hairs. 'Thefe 
flowers are but one-third the fize of the latt. 

14. Ph. alpina. Alpine Phlomis. Pallas in AG. Pe- 
trop: ‘for! 1779." ve 2: 365. th 13.) "Willd. \nl! r3 410 Ph: 
hormini folio, floribus parvis, fuave rubentibus, villofiffimis ; 
Amm. Ruth. 39.)—Radical leaves heart-fhaped, downy ; 
floral ones lanceolate, ferrated. Braéteas deeply three- 
cleft, linear-awl-fhaped, hairy, as well as the {tem.—Native 
of the Altaic mountains, and various parts of Siberia, in a 
rich foil, flowering in June and July. Linnzus confidered 
this as not diftinét from his tuberofa. His fpecimen wants 
the radical eaves, but the floral ones are very unlike thofe 
of the preceding, being much larger, and very deeply as 
well as fharply ferrated. The braéeas are fomewhat broader, 
and much more hairy. F/owers large, the edge of their 
upper lip deeply jagged. The root is faid to be fibrous, 
and the /fem fometimes above five cubits high; both very 
remarkable differences from the humble P4. tuberofa. The 
downinefs of the /fem is but flight in our plant, which was 
gathered by Gerber in the deferts of Tula, Jebz, &c. 
towards mount Taurus. 

Putomis, in Gardening, contains plants of the fhrubby 
and under-fhrubby evergreen kinds, of which the fpecies 
cultivated are; the fhrubby phlomis, or Jerufalem fage 
(P. fruticofa) ; the fharp-leaved purple phlomis (P. pur- 
purea); the blunt-leaved purple phlomis (P. italica) ; the 
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fage-leaved phlomis (P. lychnitis) ; the jagged-leaved phlo- 
mis (P. laciniata); the tuberous phlomis (P. tuberofa) ; 
the white phlomis (P. zeylanica); the cat-mint-leaved 
hlomis (P. nepetifolia) ; the narrow-leaved phlomis, or 
en's tail (P. leonurus) ; and the dwarf fhrubby phlomis 
(P. leonitis). 

There are of the firft fort two varieties; the narrow- 
leayed fhrubby phlomis, or Jerufalem fage, which does not 
rife fo high as the other variety ; the branches are weaker ; 
the leaves longer, narrower, and rounder; the whorls of 
flowers fmaller; but the flowers of the fame fhape and 
colour. Thefe have been long cultivated under the title of 
French fage, &c. 

The broad-leaved fhrubby phlomis has a fhrubby ftalk, 
fending out branches on every fide; the leaves hoary, 
broader than the former, of an oblong ovate form, on pretty 
long footftalks, and whiter ; the whorls large, with bigger 
flowers, the upper lip of which is very hairy. 

Of the ninth fort there is a variety with variegated leaves. 

Method of Culture. —All thefe plants may be increafed 
by layers and cuttings. The two firft hardy forts in par- 
ticular grow freely by the firft method ; the young branches 
fhould be chofen, and laid in the common way, any time 
in autumn, fpring, or fummer ; when they readily {trike 
root, and commence proper plants by the autumn follow- 
ing, when they fhould be planted where they are to grow. 

The cuttings fhould be made from the young fhoots in 
{pring and fummer, being planted in a fhady border, giving 
plenty of water in dry weather; when many of them will 
take root, and make good plants by the autumn following. 
The cuttings of the greenhoufe kinds fhould, when made mn 
the f{pring, be planted in pots, in order to be continued in 
fhelter until May ; or if the pots be plunged ina hot-bed, 
it will greatly forward their rooting ; though, when the 
young fhoots are planted in June or July, in a bed or border 
of rich earth, many of them take root, but may be much 
forwarded if covered down clofe with hand glafles, removing 
the glafles when the cuttings begin to fhoot. 

The fifth may likewife be increafed by flips planted at 
the fame time; and the fixth by offsets. The feventh 
fhould be preferved in the bark-ttove. 

Thefe are all very ornamental plants in the borders, 

eenhoufe, and ftove colleétions, according to the kinds. 

PHLOMON Srepnanomaricon, inthe Botanical Writ- 
ings of the Ancients, aname given to the common white mullein. 
The upper part of the thyrfus, or fpike of flowers of this 
plant, was frequently ufed in the garlands and corone of 
the ancients; and it is named by Diofcorides and others 
among the yellow flowers in general ufe on that occafion. 

PHLORGIA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Africa, 
in Mauritania Cefarienfis. Ptolemy. 

PHLOX, in Botany, an American genus of plants, on 
which Linneus has, apparently with great impropriety, 
beftowed an ancient Greek name. Neverthelefs, the affo- 
ciation of ideas which feems to have induced this meafure, 
may ‘well excufe it. The ¢0% of Theophraftus is fup- 
pofed by Dodoneus to be the Viola tricola ; hut mott 
eritics have referred it to fome kind of Lychnis, or Agro/- 
temma; and the name, which is fynonimous with. flame, 
has been ‘imagined to allude to the bright or fiery hue of 
the flowers. A recent French author, De Théis, even 
afferts that the appellation in queition was given, by mo- 
dern botanilts, to the genus that now bears it, on account 
of the frame-colour of one of its fpecies. For this we find 
no authority, The genus was termed Lychnidea by Plu- 
kenet and Dillenius, becaufe of its refemblance to Lychais. 
But a name fo conftruéted being again{t rule, Linneus 
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evidently took up the idea of Avysry a8 alluding either to 
the fhape or to the wick of a lamp, (fee Lycnnis and 
Putomis,) and adopted Phlox as a word nearly expreffive 
of the fame thing.—Linn. Gen. 86. Schreb. 115. Willd. 
Sp. Pl. v. 1. 839. Mart. Mill. Di&t. v. 3. Ait. Hort. 
Kew. v. 1. 324. Jufl. 136. Lamarck Mluftr. t. 108. 
Michaux Boreal-Amer. v. 1. 142. Gertn. t. 62.—Clafs 
and order, Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Rotacee, 
Linn, Polemonia, Juff. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, tubular, 
with five angles, and five deep acute teeth, permanent. 
Cor. of one petal, falver-fhaped: tube cylindrical, lon 
than the calyx, contraéted downwards, incurved ; limb flat, 
in five deep, equal, obtufe fegments, fhorter than the tube. 
Stam. Filaments five, capillary, within the tube of the co- 
rolla, two of them ionger, and one fhorter, than the ref; 
anthers in the throat of the corolla. Ps. Germen fu- ~ 
perior, conical; ftyle thread-fhaped, the length of the 
{tamens ; itigma in three acute fegments. Peric. Capfule 
ovate, with three angles, three cells, and three valves. 
Seeds folitary, ovate.  Recept. central, large, with three 
prominent angles. : 

Eff. Ch. Corolla falver-fhaped. Stamens unequal. Stigma 
three-cleft. Calyx prifmatic. Capfule of three cells. Seeds 
folitary. 

A handfome tribe of hardy, perennjal, herbaceous, en- 
tire-leaved plants, valuable in our gardens for their copious 
fhowy flowers, which are adorned with various hues of pur- i 
ple or pink, and in one inftance are of a brilliant white. 
The 14th edition of Linn. Syft. Veg. contains ten fpecies. 
Willdenow has twelve; the recent edition of Ait. Hort. 
Kew. fourteen. All, except Ph. fibirica, are natives of 
North America, and, as far as we know, 6f ‘no other 
country.——Michaux has ten {pecies only in his Flora, and 
three of thofe are not cited by the above authors. He — 
calls them ?riflora, latifolia, and ariflata, They are each 
probably referrible to fome one or other known fpecies, 
though we cannot precifely afcertain to which they belong. 
The following examples will fuffice. 

Ph. paniculata. Great Common Phlox, or Panicled Phiox. 
Linn. Sp. Pl. 216. Willd. n. 1. ‘Ait. a. x. Milli Te. © 
t. 205. f. 2. (Lychnidea folio falicino ; Dill. Elth.v. 1. _ 
205. t. 166. f. 203.)—Leaves lanceolate, flat, rough-edged. 
Stem {mooth. Corymbs panicled, denfe, many-flowered. 
Segments of the corolla rounded.—Native of North Caro- 
lina. Cultivated in the Eltham garden in 1732 and now 
common in every border and fhrubbery, flowering in 
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Auguit. It requires frequent fupplies of water to =] 
pear to advantage ; but in a favourable foil ‘the are 
three or four feet high, crowned with immenfe tufts — 


of innumerable bloffoms of a fine lilac hue, without feent, 
which continue in beauty for above a month. 

Ph. fuaveolens. White Phlox. Ait. Hort. Kew. ed. 1. 
y. 1. 206. ed. 2. n. 3. Willd. n. 3.—Leaves ovato-lanceo- 
late, fmooth in every part. Stem very fmooth. Clufter — 
panicled.—Introduced from North America about 1766, by 
the celebrated P. Collinfon. It is an elegant hardy xf 
nial, requiring rather a moift foil to be latting, and owed 
ing in July or Auguft. The root is fomewhat creeping. — 
Stems but half ‘the height of the former, and the facieta 
much lefs numerous, though larger. Their delicate fru 
grance, and pure brilliant whitenefs, render the plant very 
defirable. The flower-Malks are ‘finely downy, as in ie) 
former. 4 

Ph. pyradimalis. Pyramidal Phlox. Donn. Cant. ed. 5. 
39. Ait. n. 5. Sm. Exot. Bot. v. 2. 55. t. 87. (ee 
mariana, &c. ; Pluk. Almag. 122. )—Leaves ovate ori 

fhaped, 
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fhaped, pointed, fmooth. Stem rough. Flowers in a 
denfe pyramidal clufter. Calyx-teeth nearly ftraight.—In- 
troduced from North America by Meffrs. Lee and Kennedy, 
before the year 1800. The purple-fpotted ftem, and denfe 
pyramidal c/uffer of rich purple honey-{cented flowers, render 
this a very ornamental fpecies. We fufpeétit to be what is 
figured in Jacq. Hort. Vind. v. 2. t. 127, for the Linnzan 
maculata, a more flender and narrow-leaved fpecies, frequent 
in gardens, diftinguifhed by the recurved teeth of its calyx. 
Miller fent Linneus a fpecimen of our pyramidalis, with 
the above fynonym-of Plukenet, and perhaps had the plant 
growing. 

Ph. divaricata. Early-flowering Phlox. Linn. Sp. PI. 
217. Willd. n. 8. Ait. n. 9. Curt. Mag. t. 163. Mill. Ic: 
t. 205. f. 1.—Leaves broadly lanceolate ; the uppermoft 
alternate. Stem divided. Flower-ftalks in pairs. —This 
pretty {pecies was introduced in Miller’s time, and {till con- 
tinues to ornament the Chelfea garden profufely, flowering 
in May. We believe it requires, like the reft of the genus, 
a rather moift foil, and hence is not fo well calculated, as 
has been fuppofed, to adorn rock-work. The fem is about 
a foot high, roughifh, as well as the /eaves. ' Flowers dif- 
tinguifhed by a peculiar light, but brilliant, greyifh-blue; the 
buds being of a violet hue. The fegments of the corolla are 
inverfely heart-fhaped, tapering at their bafe. 

Ph. ftolonifera. Creeping Phlox. Sims in Curt. Mag. 
t. 563. Ait. n. 11. (Ph. reptans ; Michaux Boreal-Amer. 
v. I. 145. Went. Malmaif. t. 107.)—Scyons creeping. 
Leaves obovate, fomewhat {patulate.—Found by the late 
Mr. J. Frafer in Georgia. Michaux faysit grows on lofty 
mountains, in the weftern part of Carolina. It is fuppofed 
to be hardy, flowering from June to September, and was ex- 
pected to prove a valuable plant for rock-work ; but whether 
for want of due fupplies of water, or from any other caufe, 
we have not found it lafting. The copious rough leafy 
Jfboots from the root trail and throw out radicles in every 
direction. From the crown arifes an ereét_/fem, a {pan high, 
bearing a cymofe panicle, of feveral handfome deep-blue 
fowers, with orange anthers. 

Ph. ovata. Ovate-leaved Phlox. Linn. Sp. Pl. 217. 
Willd. n. 9. Ait. n.12. Curt. Mag. t. 528. (Lychnidea 
fiftulofa marilandica, clinopodii vulgaris folio, flore amplo 
fingulari ; Pluk. Mant. 122. Phyt. t. 348. pl. 4.)—Radical 
leaves ovate, acute, fomewhat flefhy, {mooth; ftem-leaves 
oyato-lanceolate. Corymbs leyel-topped.—Sent by Peter 
Collinfen to Linneus, who by a ftrange inadvertency de- 
{cribed the flowers as folitary. To this he feems to have 
been led, rather by an attention to Plukenet’s ftarved figure, 
than to his own fpecimen, in which latter they are abundant. 
This is one of the handfomeft {pecies, and diftincuifhed by 
its thick {mooth ovate /eaves, of which the uppermott, often 
narrower than the reft, aflume a likenefs to thofe of Privet. 
The calyx-teeth have taper points. The corolla is large, of 
a fine purple, externally pale. We have never feen it of fo 
rich a crimfon as is exhibited in the Botanical Magazine. 

Ph. fetacea. Fine-leaved Phlox. Linn. ‘Sp. Pl. 217. 
Willd. n. 12. Ait. n. 14. Curt. Mag. t. 415. (Lychnidea, 
&c. ; Pluk. Phyt.t. 98. f. 3.)—Leaves awl-fhaped, flender, 
fmooth; fringed at the bafe. Flower-ftalks elongated.— 
Native of Carolina, from whence Mr. Frafer brought plants 
in 1786. It flowers in April and May, but requires the 
protection of a frame in winter. Thelong weak /ems re- 
quire fupport ; they are flightly hairy, clothed with name- 
rous flender fhining /eaves, like thofe of a Stellaria. Flowers 
at the ends of the branches, oa long flender hairy /falks. 
Corolla of a beautiful light purple, with a dark eye, the 
fegments jagged at the end. : 


This and the other flender-leaved fpecies, fubulata and 
Sibinjca, are nearly akin, but the latter, at leait, is clearly 
diftine. We have never feen it but in the Linnzan her- 
barium. 

Ph. pinnata. Cavan. Ic. v. 6. 17. t. 528. f. 1, fent by 
the author, appears to us rather an Ipomopsis; fee that 
article. The pinnate /éaves, and the membranous calyx, do 
not accord with Phlox.—Ph. linearis, t. 527 of the fame 
work, is very like the Linnean pi/o/a. 

Puiox, in Gardening, compriles plants of the her- 
baceous, fibrous-rooted, flowery, perennial kind, of which 
the {pecies cultivated are; the panicted lychnidea (P. pani- 
culata) ; the white-flowered lychnidea (P. fuayeolens) ; the 
{potted-ftalked lychnidea (P. maculata); the hairy-leaved 
lychnidea (P. pilofa); the Carolina lychnidea (P. caro- 
lina) ; the fmooth lychnidea (P. glaberrima) ; and the early- 
flowering lychnidea (P. divaricata). 

Method of Culture.—Thele are generally inceeafed by 
parting their roots, as they do not often produce feeds in 
this climate. The beft time for performing this is in autumn, 
when the ftalks begin to decay. The roots fhould not, 
however, be divided into too {mall heads, when they are 
expected to flower well the following fummer ; nor fhould 
they be parted oftener than every other year, as, when they 
are too often removed and parted, it greatly weakens the 
roots, fo that they fend out but few ftalks, and thofe fo 
weak, as not to rife their ufual height, and the bunches of 
flowers are much fmaller. 

The large root offsets may be planted out at once where 
they are to remain; but the {mall ones in ‘nurfery-rows, 
for further increafein fize. As foon as the roots are parted 
and removed, it isa good way to lay fome old tan, or mulch, 
upon the furface of the ground about their roots, to pre- 
vent the froft from penetrating ; for, as they will have put 
out new roots before winter, the froft, when it is fevere, 
often kills the fibres, whereby the plants fuffer greatly, and 
are fometimes wholly deftroyed. t 

The firft and fixth forts may be increafed pretty expe- 
ditioufly by their {preading roots, ‘but the others but flowly 
this way ; of courfe it is a better method to have recourfe 
to cuttings. The beft feafon for planting the cuttings is 
about the end of April, or the beginning of the following 
month, when the young fhoots from the roots, which are 
about two inches high, fhould be cut off clofe to the ground, 
and their tops fhortened, being then planted on a border of 
hght loamy earth, and fhaded from the fun until they have 
taken root ; or ifthey are planted pretty clofe together, and 
covered with bell or hand-glaffes, or in pots, fhading them 
every day from the fun, they will put out roots in five or fix 
weeks ; but on their beginning to fhoot, the glaffes fhould 
be gradually raifed to admit the free air to them, otherwife 
they are apt to draw up weak, and foow fpeil: as foon as 
they are well rooted, the glaffes fhould be taken off, and 
the plants inured to the open air; being foon afterwards 
remoyed into a bed of good foil, planting them about dix 
inches diftance every way, fhading them from the fun, and 
watering till they have taken new root ; after which, when 
kept clean from weeds, they require no other care till 
autumn, when they fhould be remoyed into-the borders or 
other parts, where they are defigned to remain. 

When fome of the plants are put into pots, and fheltered 
under a hot-bed frame in winter, they flower ftronger the 
following fummer. 

Thefe plants fucceed beft in a moift, rich, mellow foil, 
growing taller, and flowering more ftrongly, and in larger 
bunches. In poor dry foils they often die during the fum- 
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Some of the plants afford ornament in the borders, clumps, 
and other parts of pleafure grounds ; and thofe planted into 
pots to be placed in court-yards, or other places near the 
habitation, when they are in beauty, and being mixed with 
other flowers, are highly ornamental, haying a fine effect. 

PHLYACOGRAPHIA, formed from Gavads, to trifle, 
or Qauxk, trifler, of Pave, among the Ancients, a merry and 
burlefque imitation of fome grave and ferious piece ; parti- 
cularly a tragedy travefted into a comedy. ; 

The phlyacographia was the fame thing with the dila- 
rodia, or hilarotragedy. 7 

There were feveral kinds of phlyacography, which had 
their feveral names. See Salmafius on Solin. 

The parodies which have been made of fome parts of 
the beft poets, as the Virgil Traveity of Scarron and Cotton ; 
the Rival Queens of Cibber, from the Riyal Queens of 
Lee ; and fome pieces of operas, the mufic of which is ap- 
plied to low and ridiculous words, are comprehended under 
the notion of phlyacographies. 

PHLYCTANA, ¢avxratvasy in Medicine, and fome- 
times Phiy/lene, from davx, J am hot, feem to have fignified, 
in the writings of the ancients, all {mall, inflamed elevations 
of the {kin, containing a fluid, fuch as puitules, veficles, 
blains, &c. By the tranflators of the Greek writers, the 
term is generally rendered puflules. Phly@ene are now, 
however, generally confidered to be weficles, that is, {mall 
elevations of the cuticle, containing a qwalery fluid, and not 
pus. Hippocrates {peaks of phly€tene in one or two 
places, as containing a thin fanious humour, of an acrimo- 
nious quality. (Progn. ii. 60. Epid. 1. i. fect. i. 5.) 
And fome writers have called thofe veficles only phlyctene, 
which have a livid bafe. 

Putycr#n® alfo denote little ulcerous yeficles, arifing 
fometimes on the adnata, and fometimes on the cornea of 
the eye, like fo many little bladders full of water; they 
are popularly called diiflers in the eyes. 

They appear like “grains of millet ; and, when produced 
by a {harp corroding humour, occafion violent pain : the 
puftules on the adnata are red; thofe on the cornea are 
blackifh, if near to the furface; but whiter, if deeper. 
They are cured by difcutients and driers. 

PHLYCTIS, more commonly ufed in the plural, phlyc- 
tides, from the fame root, fignifies fmaller velicles, which 
ufually clufter together upon a circular inflamed bafe, the 
contained ferum being fometimes clear and pellucid, and 
fometimes milky, whey-like, or pearl-coloured. 

PHLYSIS, a term ufed by the ancients to exprefs an 
eruption on the fin, from a redundance of humours. 

PHLYSTANZ. See PutyveraAne, 

PHLYZACIUM, $avduxior, from Qavz, or gaulay fer- 
were, ebullire, to be hot, or to bubble, a hot and inflamed puttule 
on the fkin. (See Celfus, De Medicina, lib. v. cap. 28. 
§ 15-) In attempting to eftablifh a more definite nomen- 
clature for the difeafed appearances of the fin, Dr. Willan 
appropriated the term phlyzacium to one of four varieties of 
puitules, and defined it in thefe words: ‘a puitule com- 
monly of a large fize, raifed on a hard circular bale, of a 
vivid red colour, and fucceeded by a thick, hard, dark- 
coloured feab.’? See Willan on Dif. of the Skin, p.1; 
and Bateman’s Praétical Synopfis of Cutan. _Difeafes, 

Ls 

PHOBEROS, in Botany, 202:¢o:, formidable, in allufion 
to the thorns.—Loureir. Cochinch. 317.—Clafs and order, 
Icofandria Monogynia, Nat, Ord. 

Gen. Ch, Cal. Perianth inferior, permanent, in ten ovate, 
concave, {preading fegments; five alternate ones twice the 
fize of the others. Cor. none. Stam, Filaments near 100, 
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capillary, inferted’ into the-bafe of the calyx, longer than 
its fegments ; anthers very {mall, nearly ovate. Pi/t. Ger- 
men fuperior, roundith; ftyle thick, ‘the length of the 
ftamens ; ftigma thickifh. Peric. Berry ovate, flefhy, 
{mooth, ofone cell. Sceds about four, nearly ovate. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx inferior, in ten fegments. Corolla none, 
Berry of one cell, with about four feeds, 

1. Ph. cochinchinenfis. Lour. n. t.—Whole ftem prickly. 
Flower-ftalks terminal.—Native of Cochinchina, where it 
forms imperyious hedges. Stem fhrubby, woody, ten feet 
high, erect, covered with long, ftraight, awl-fhaped, axillary, 
folitary prickles. Leaves alternate, ovate, flat, hard, {mooth, 
fomewhat. ferrated. Stalks terminal, each bearing many 
white flowers. ‘ 

2. Ph. chinenfis. Lour. n. 2.—Lower branches prickly, 
barren; upper unarmed, flowering.—Native of China, 
where hedges are made of it, like the foregoing. Stem 
fhrubby, woody, erect, eight feet high. Branches {pread- 
ing ; the lower ones only armed with long, ftraight, mottly 
folitary prickles. Leaves partly feattered, partly oppofite, 
{talked, ovate, entire, flat, fmooth. Flowers pale, many 
together, on lateral /fla/ks, from the upper branches. Berry 
flefhy, fmall, ovate, with few /éeds in its folitary cell.— 
Such is Loureiro’s account, the only information we have 
refpecting thefe plants. He cites under the 2d Oxya- 
cantha javanica; Rumph. Amboin. auctuar. 39. t. 19. 
f. 3. This author {peaks of the fruit as*unwholefome, 
cauling vertigo, and the wounds caufed by the thorns are 
faid to be dangerous. The plant ferves for hedges jin 
Java. Rumphius mentions a fpecies or variety with longer 
{pines, which makes formidable walking-iticks for thofe who 
go abroad by night. 

PHOBOS, Fear, in Mythology, was perfonified by the 
Greeks, and reprefented with the head of a lion. See 
Fear. 

PHOCA, the Seal, in Zoology, a genus of the clafs and 
order Mammalia Fere. The generic character is as fol- 
lows: the fore-teeth are acute; the fix upper teeth ar, 
parallel, the outer ones are larger ; the lower fix are paralle 
diftinét, equal, and rather obtufe ; the tufks are twice as 
long, acute, robult, folitary, the upper are remote from the 
fore-teeth, the lower form the grinders. There are five or 
{ix grinders which are narrow and tricufpidate. There are 
nineteen {pecies, befides varieties. This is a dirty, quarrel- 
fome tribe, eafily tamed, and polygamous ; the Rea is fuc- 
culent, tender, and fat; the fkin is ufeful; the animals 
inhabit and fwim under water; they crawl on land with 
difficulty, becaufe of their retraéted fore feet, and united 
hind feet; they feed on fifth and marine produétions, and 
{wallow ftones to prevent hunger, by diftending the 
{tomach. ; 


Species. os 

Ursixa; Urfine Seal. The {pecific chara&ter of ‘es 
head with external ears. It inhabits Kamtfehatka, 
New Zealand, and the adjacent iflands ; fwims impetuoufly 
ih large families ; copulates on fhore ; is fearlefs, biting at 
whatever is thrown at it; the old ones live by themfelves, 
and grow very fat; each has a peculiar ftone for its bed, 
which it never deferts; the males fight fiercely for their 
females and ftations; their combat is fingle and fair, two 
never fighting againft one; when grieved it fheds tears 
abundantly. This is one of the larger feals, growing te 
the length of eight feet, and weighing feven or eight hun- 
dred pounds, The female is much lefs. Though they 
lie by thoufands on the fhore, each family keeps self fepie 
rate from the reft, and is fometimes fo numerous as to 
amount iq 
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amount to above an hundred. Urfine feals are feen from 
June to September, during which time they breed and 
educate their young. In September they quit their ftations 
on the iflands, and return, fome to the Afiatic, and fome 
to the American fhore; but are generally confined to a 
fpace in thofe feas between lat. 50° and 56°. They are 
fo tenacious of life, as to live a fortnight after receiving 
fuch wounds as would initantly deftroy almoft any other 
animal. 

Leonixa; Bottle-nofed Seal. The body of this is 
brown ; the head is crefted on the fore part. It has two 
teeth in the lower jaw, a little projecting; the eyes are 
large ; the whifkers white, annulate with red; all the feet 
are palmate; and there are five toes on each, with nails 
growing out behind the tip; hind feet ftretched back; 
with a tail between, two inches long. ‘There is a pretty 

ood fpecimen of this fpecies in the Britifh Mufeum, which 
Benes belonged to the Royal Society. It inhabits the 
feas about New Zealand, the ifland of Juan Fernandez, 
and the Falkland iflands. Durmg the breeding feafon they 
are feen in great numbers attending their young on the 
fhore ; they bring two young at a birth: the females are 
exceffively fierce during the time of rearing their young ; 
towards evening both the male and female {wim out a little 
way to fea, the female bearing the young on her back, 
which it is faid the male frequently pufhes off, in order to 
oblige them to eflay their fwimming powers. On the 
arrival of thefe animals on the breeding iflands, they are 
. faid to be fo exceflively fat as to refemble fkins of oil; the 
tremulous motion of the blubber being plainly perceivable 
beneath the fkin. A fingle feal of this fpecies has been 
known to yield a butt oF oil, and to be fo full of blood, 
that what has run out has filled two hogfheads. The flefh 
is eatable. 

Jupata; Maned Seal. The neck of the male is covered 
with a mane of loofe floating hair. It is of a reddifh colour ; 
the young more dufky, in the female more vivid; it is 
larger than the P. leonina, being about twenty-five feet 
long, and fometimes weighing 1600lbs. The animals of 
this fpecies mhabit the Penguin and Seal iflands, near Cape 
Defire, on the coaft of Patagonia, and are found within the 
Magellanic ftraits, and on the Falkland iflands, but they 
have not been difcovered in any other part of the fouthern 
hemifphere, or in any other place nearer than the fea be- 
tween Kamtf{chatka and America. They live in families 
diftinét from the Urfine and other feals, though their 
manners are nearly the fame. The males utter a fnorting 
found, and occafionally roar like bulls; the voice of the 
females refembles that of calves, and the young bleat like 
lambs. 

Viruttna; Sea Calf. The head of this fpecies is with- 
out ears; the neck is fmooth ; the body is brown. There 
are three other varieties. 

_ (1) Botnica, in which the nofe is broader; the claws 
longer ; the colour more ob{cure. 

(2) Sibirica ; colour filvery. 
Baikal and Oron. 

(3) Ca/pica; the colour of this is various. 

Whilkers undulate ; the eyes have a ni€titant membrane ; 
the cryftalline humour is globular; the tongue is bifid. 
The legs are fo very fhort as to be fcarcely perceptible ; 
and the hinder ones are fo placed as to be only of ufe to 
the animal in fwimming, or but very little to affift it in 
walking ; being fituated at the extremity of the body. 
When thefe animals colleét together in great numbers on 
the fhore, they diffufe a very itrong and difagreeable fmell, 
a fat that is noticed by Homer, who et Menelaus 
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relating his adventure on the ifle of Pharos, where he was 
conitrained to lie for a time among a flock of feals, dif- 
guifed in the {kin of one of thefe animals. The ftru@ture 
of the feal is fo fingular, that, as Buffon obferves, it was a 
kind of model on which poets formed their tritons, firens, 
and fea-gods, with a human head, the body of a quadruped, 
and the tail of a fifh. The feal is poffeffed of a confiderable 
degree of intelligence, and may be tamed, fo as to become 
perfeétly familiar with thofe to whofe care it is committed ; 
and even to exhibit tricks and gefticulations. The feal is 
fuppofed to be a very long lived animal. Like other quad- 
rupeds, they have various inflexions of the voice, according 
to the paflions with which they are infpired. They are 
faid, however, to differ from them in this, that they delight 
in thunder ftorms, and at fuch periods to fit on rocks and 
contemplate with feeming delight the convulfions of the 
elements. 

Monacuus; Hooded Seal. Head without ears; there 
are four fore-teeth in each jaw ; the fore feet are undivided ; 
the hind feet without nails. This fpecies has obtained the 
name of Monachus, or cowled feal, from the loofenefs or 
width of the {kin behind the neck, which, when the animal 
is placed on its back, folds like a monk’s cowl. It in- 
habits the Mediterranean, about the coaft of Dalmatia, 
growing to the length of more than eight feet. The head 
is {mall, the neck longer than that of the common feal; 
the orifices of the ears not larger than a pea; the hair is 
fhort and rude; the colour is dufky, {potted with afh- 
colour ; the toes on the fore feet have nails; but the hind 
feet refemble fins, and have no nails. This fpecies is fully 
and accurately defcribed in the 4th vol. of the Berlin 
Tranfactions. 


Grentanpica; Harp Seal. Head fmooth, without 
ears; body grey ; a lunulate black mark on the fides. It 
inhabits Greenland and Newfoundland ; it is highly efteemed 
on account of the excellence of its fin, and the quantity of 
oil which it yields. 

Hispipa; Rough Seal. Head {mooth without ; body 
pale brown, rough, with briftly hairs. It inhabits Green- 
land and Labrador, feeds on fhrimps and {mall fifh; it 
often fleeps on the furface of the water; the flefh is red 
and naufeous; it is only about four feet long. A variety 
is much larger, and weighs perhaps 5oolbs. 

Cristata; Creited Seal. Head on the fore part crefted ; 
body grey. This fpecies is alfo diftinguifhed by a ftrong 
folded fkin on the forehead, which it can at pleafure draw 
over the eyes and nofe, to defend them againft the itones 
and fands raifed and fcattered in ftormy weather. Its hair 
is white, with a thick coat of black woolly hair beneath, 
which makes the animal appear of a fine grey. It is found 
only on the fouthern parts of Greenland and Newfoundland ; 
and in the latter itis called the hooded feal. 

* BArsata, or Great Seal. Head fmooth, without ears ; 
the body is blackifh. This is fimilar to the common feal, 
but grows to about the length of twelve feet, it having been 
fhot in the north of Scotland of that fize. Even when fo 

oung as to be without teeth it is upwards of feven feet 
iba whereas the common feal is at its full growth when 
it has arrived at the length of fix feet. It is found in the 
northern feas. The fkin, which is thick and very ftrong, 
is ufed by the Greenlanders for thongs for their feal fifhery, 
The young ones, when firit brought forth, are quite white. 

Pusitta; Little Seal, Head {mooth, with the ap- 
pearance of ears. It inhabits the Mediterranean fea, Chili, 
and Juan Fernandez, and is about twenty-eight inches 
long. 
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Cuimensis. Snout and ears longifh, toes five on each 
foot. It inhabits about the coait of Chili. 


Mutica; Long-necked Seal. Body flender, without 
claws on the fore feet. 

Avsrrawis. Ears fhort and pointed ; the body is cine- 
reous ; hairs tipt with dirty-white ; nofe fet with itrong, 
black briftles; the upper fore-teeth are tranfverfely fur- 
rowed; the lower longitudinally; tufks with a {maller 
fecendary tooth on each fide ; prengere conic, with a {mall 
procefs on one fide near the bale. 

Trstupo; Tortoife Seal. Head refembling a tortoife ; 
neck flender. It is faid to inhabit many European fhores ; 
the fpecies is, however, but little known. 

Fasciata 3; Ribbon Seal. Bady blackifh; neck, fide, 
and haunches with yellow ftripes refembling harnefs. It 
inhabits the Kurile iflands, and is covered with fhort, fine, 
gloffy, black hair. 

Lanicer: Leporine Seal. It has four fore-teeth in 
each jaw ; the upper lip is thick, with long thick whifkers ; 
the He is foft and uneven; the feet have nails, and its 
length is about fix feet and a half. It inhabits the White 
fea, Iceland, and the Frozen ocean. 

Puncrata; Speckled Seal. Body, head, and limbs 
fpeckled. It inhabits the feas of Kamtfchatka, and the 
Kurile lands. 

Macurara ; Spotted Seal. Body {potted with brown. 
It inhabits the Kurile feas, and is very {carce. 

Nicra; Black Seal. Hind legs peculiarly formed. It 
is found on the coafts of the Kurile feas ; but the ftructure 
of its legs has not been accurately afcertained. 

Dr. Parfons derives the generic name phoca, from $xz, 
or, according to Dr. Charleton, from Bex, fignifying a 
noife or kind of grunting made by thefe animals. He alfo 
reduces to this genus the manati, the foil or feal, and the 
qalrus or morfe. Phil. Tranf. vol. xlvi. 109, &c. 

PHOCZEA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia Minor, 
belonging to the Ionians, fituated on the fouthern coaft of 
the gulf of Cumz, N. of the mouth of the Hermus. It 
bad two ports. Its inhabitants had a very extenfive com- 
merce along the Mediterranean ; and they founded feveral 
colonies, and among others that of Marfeilles. 

PHOC ENA, or Porprsse. See Detpuinus. 

PHOCAIS, in Ancient Geography, a territory of Afia, 
towards the mouth of the Caicus, on the coaft of Mitylene, 
according to Thucydides. 

PHOCARIA, an ifland of the Agean fea, upon the 
coatt of Attica. Pliny. ) 

PHOCARUM Insuta, an ifland on the coaft of Arabia. 
Strabo. 

PHOCAS, in Biography, Roman emperor of the Eatt, 
was a centurion in the army on the Danube at the time of 
the revolt from the emperor Maurice, A. D. 602, nor is it 
at all known how he came to be eleéted emperor ; but pro- 
bably from his becoming a leader in fome fedition. ©On the 
intelligence of this revolt, the people of Conitantinople 
broke out in an infurreétion, and Maurice was obliged to 
retire into Afia. Phocas foon after entered the capital, 
and with his wife was crowned by the patriarch. At the 
public games which he exhibited on the occafion, a tumult 
arofe, in which he was reminded with threats that Maurice 
was {till alive. The death of that unfortunate emperor, 
with that of his five fons, foon followed. The reign of the 
infamous Phocas was full of bloodthed and cruelty, fo that 
he has been juitly ranked among the moft deteftable of 
tyrants. At length he became an object of terror to his 
own fon-in law, Prifcus, who entered into a corre{pondence 
with Heraclius, exarch of Africa, for the purpofe of ef- 
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feéting a revolution. Phocas was, by the arts of Prifcus, 
kept ignorant of his danger till it was too late for effectual 
oppofition. Deferted by his guards and domettics, he was 
feized in his palace, {tripped of his imperial robes, and car- 
ried to the galley of Heraclius, who had been proclaimed 
emperor. After fuffering a variety of infults and tortures, 
his head was cut off and his body committed to the flames, 
A.D. 610, in the eighth year of his reign. Univer. Hitt. 
Gibbon. 

PHOCEAS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Sicily, 
in the territory of Leontium. Thucydides. 

PHOCENSES, a people of Greece, between /Etelia 
and the ifthmus of Corinth.—-Alfo, a people of Phocwa, 
and alfo of Italy, in Etruria. Strabo. 

PHOCION, in Biography, an Athenian commander, 
one of the moft virtuous characters of antiquity, was of 
humble defcent, but received a liberal education, and im- 
bibed under Plato, and other philofophers, thofe elevated 
principles of condu& which governed his whole life. As 
he wifhed to ferve his country equally in council and the 
field, he cultivated the talents adapted to both. He firft 
ferved under Chabrias, a diftinguifhed commander, but of 
an impetuous temper. Phocion gained his efteem and mo- 
derated his violence. He contributed to the naval victory 
near Naxos, in the year 377 B. C.; and being afterwards 
fent in a fingle veflel among the iflands to demand their 
contributions, he conduéted himfelf with fo much prudence, 
that he brought back with him all the fhips and money at 
which they were afleffed. _ In the war with Philip of Mace- 
don he obtained a complete victory, and on this oceafion 
he gaye.a fignal proof both of his wifdom and humanity. 
Before the battle he freely fuffered thofe to depart who had 
no inclination to fight, leit their cowardice in aétion fhould 
difconcert the reft; and after the victory he releafed his 
prifoners, knowing the danger they would incur if brought 
to Athens, from the violence of the populace. Phocion, 
though an able general, was the habitual friend of peace. 
He was too wall apprized of the unftable charaéter of the 
Athenian democracy, and the talents and refources of Phi- 
lip, not to be convinced that a protraéted war mutt be fatal 
to his country ; hence he was the conitant oppofer of thofe 
orators, who never ceafed to urge the people to hoitilities, 
and to difcountenance all propofals for accommodation. 
The pure patriotifm and integrity of Phocion were founded 
on their only folid bafis, contentment with a little. Amidit 
the higheft honours, his mode of living was as fimple and 
frugal as that of any common citizen. He poffeffed 4 little 
farm, and was not afhamed to perform domeltic offices with 
his own hands. He had a wife who was a worthy partner of 
his virtues, and placed her glory in his reputation. An 
Ionian lady once making a difplay before her of all her 
jewels and other finery, ‘‘ My ornament,” faid the matron, 
“is my good man Phocion, who is now called for the 
twentieth time to the command of the Athenian armies.’? 
When the people of Megara were privately meditating an 
union with the Athenians, Phocion cao promoted the 
meafure ; and, aflembling a body of volunteers, marched 
thither, and was joyfully received; and having rebuilt its 
walls, left it in a ftate of fecurity, as a valuable acceffion 
to the {trength of Athens. When Philip entered Phocis, 
with the intention of invading Attica, Phocion not confid- 
ing in the alliance with the Bootians meditated by Demof- 
thenes, was defirous of an accommodation ; but he was 
over-ruled, and the fatal battle of Cheronea proved the juft- 
nefs of his apprehenfions. The death of Philip was cele- 
brated with great rejoicings at Athens by Demofthenes and 
his party, but Phocion difcouraged fuch indecorous triumph, 
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and bid them remember that the victors at Cheronea were 
diminifhed only by one man. In the fame fpirit of avoiding 
new hazards he difapproved of the contemptuous {peeches re- 
lative to young Alexander, and the attempts to form a con- 
federacy againit the Macedonian power. At length, after a 
long life {pent for the advantage of his country, he was for 
an error in judgment accufed of treafon. The populace 
fhewed the greateft exafperation againft him, and would 
{carcely fuffer him to fpeak. At length, obtaining an inter- 
val from clamour, he cried, ** Athenians, I confeis the crime 
charged againft me, and fubmit to the fentence of the law ; 
but what have thefe innocent men (pointing to fome in- 
volved in the fame punifhment) done to deferve death.” The 
ery of the people was, “ They are your friends, and that is 
enough.” The decree was then pafled adjudging them all 
to die, and fome even propofed a claufe for putting Phocion 
to the torture. The aged patriot, unmoved amidft the 
lamentations of his friends and fellow fufferers, was led 
away, even his enemies adiniring the ferenity of his de- 
meanour. The popular indignation againft him denied his 
body a funeral in his own country, and it was carried by a 
flave and burnt in the territory of Megara. A matron with 
her maid attended on the obfequies, and raifing an humble 
monument on the {pot, colleéted his afhes, and depofited 
them under her own hearth, praying the houfhold gods to 
proteé them till they fhould be reftored to the fepulchre of 
his anceiters, when the Athenians fhould have recovered 
their fenfes. This event took place; and his countrymen 
repenting the wrong they had done him, brought home his 
afhes at the public expence, erected a brafs itatue to his 
memory, and punifhed with death his accufers. This event 
occurred in the year 318 B.C. Plutarch. Univer. Hitt. 

PHOCIS, the Phocide, in Ancient Geography, a country 
of Grecia propria; which extended from the N.W. or the 
Doride to the S.E., where it touched Beeotia, and to the 
W. bordering on the Ozole Locrians, to the S.W. as far 
as the gulf of Corinth, and to the N.E. where were the 
Opontian Locrians and the Epicnemidian Locrians. AlI- 
though it was watered by many ftreams, it formed from the 
N.W. to the S.E. an extentive valley, in the middle of 
which flowed the Cephiffus. Its other principal rivers were 
the Pindus and the Cachalis. The chief mountain was 
Parnaflus, where were Delphi and the Caftalian fountain. 
The moft confiderable places were Delphi (Caitri), Criffa, 
Anticyra (Afpro-Spiria), and Elatia (Turco-Chono), the 
moft confiderable of the towns in the Phocide. The Pho- 
ceans, according to Paufanias, derived their name from 
Phocus of Corinth, or from Phocus the fon of /Zacus, who 
came to this country with the AZginete, who made them- 
felves matters of it, and gave it the name of the Phocide. 
Paufanias mentions feveral military expeditions of the Pho- 
cans, viz. their concurrence in the fiege of Troy; their 
war againft the Theffalians, in which they gained great 
honour; and their participation in what was called the 
facred war, in which Philip of Macedon took a part. The 
Phoczans were ultimately excluded from the council of the 
Amphiétyons. 

PHOCLIS, atown of Arachofia, between Axola and 
Aricara. Ptolemy. : 

PHOCRA, a mountain of Africa, in Mauritania Tin- 
gitana, which, according to Ptolemy, extended from the 
lefler Atlas to the promontory Byfadium. 

PHOCUSSA, or Puacussa, an ifland of the /Egean 
fea, and one of the Sporades, according to Pliny and Steph. 


YZ. 
PH@BEUM, a place of the Peloponnefus, in La- 
conia, in the environs of Sparta. Livy. 
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PH@BI Promontorium, a promontory of Africa, 
in the Iberian fea, between Jagath and Alyba-Colauna. 
Ptolemy. 

PHQCEBIA, a town of Greece, in the Peloponnefus, 
which, according to Paufanias, belonged to the Sicyonians. 

PHCBUS, in Mythology, a name given to Apollo. 

PHEMIUS (Phamaubh), in Ancient Geography, a river 
of Africa, in the eaftern part of Mauritania Cefarienfis. 

PHGENICA, or Puenicr, a town of Epirus, in 
Chaonia, according to Ptolemy, Livy, and Polybius. 

Pua@nica (Fenck), a town of Afia, at fome diftance 
N.N.W. from Tigranocerta; §. of the lake Thofpitis, 
and befieged and taken by Sapor, king of Perfia, as Am- 
mianus Marcellinus reports. 

PHNICE, Puasnrcra, 2 country of Afia, commonly 
named by the Jews Canaan, though fome part of it, at 
leaft, was known to them by the name of Syropheenice. 
Pheenice was fometimes extended to all’ the maritime coun- 
tries of Syria and Judza, and Canaan to the Philiftines, and 
even to the Amalekites. On the contrary, thefe two names, 
and the reit, were moit generally {wallowed up by thofe of 
Paleftine and Syria; or rather Pheenice, Paleftine, and Sy- 
ria, were promifcuoufly ufed for each other, and particu- 
larly the two former. Stephanus Byzantinus fays, that Phe- 
nice and Paleftine are the fame. Syria, in its largeit extent, 
fometimes comprehended Pheenice and Ccelefyria. The 
fa& is, that the whole coaft of the Mediterranean fea from 
Libanus to Rhincorura, or to mount Cafius, in the vicinity 
of Egypt, before the departure of the Ifraelites from this 
laft country, was inhabited by people of different origin, 
viz. the Canaanites, afterwards called Phcenicians, defcended 
from Canaan; and the Philiftines, fprung from Mizraim. 
Thefe people loft part of their pofleffions by the conqueit 
of Jofhua, who put the Ifraelites in poffeffion of the middle 
part of this coaft, from Jamnia to mount Carmel. But 
when the Lfraelites were carried into captivity by Salmanafar, 
721 years B.C., the portion of the country which they had 
occupied returned to its firft mafters, who reunited it to 
their ancient dominion. From this time the Pheenicians and. 
Philiftines were fo united, that they were confidered as the 
fame people, and the whole coait was known by the name of 
Phenicia. Strabo (1. xvi.) makes Pheenicia to commence, 
towards the N., at the town of Orthofia to the S.W. of 
Aradus ; but Ptolemy extends it a little farther to the N., 
and removes it to the river Eleutherus, which falls into the 
fea, N.E. of Aradus, and at a {mall diftance from it. The 
greateit part of the coaft of Phoenicia was bounded to the 
E. by the mountains of Libanus, which are covered with 
fnow during the whole winter. This fnow has fuch a refri- 
gerating effect on the air, that the country towards the N. 
is cold; but to the N. and S. of thefe mountains, the air is 
very temperate, 

The proper Pheenice, as far as we can learn trom the 
ancient geographers, lay between the 34th and 36th de- 
grees of north latitude: bounded by Syria on the N. and 
the E., by Judea on the S., and by the Mediterranean on 
the W. Ptolemy, as we have already faid, reckons the 
river Eleutherus the boundary of Phenice to the N., but 
Pliny, Mela, and Stephanus, place it in the ifland of Ara- 
dus, lying N. of that river. On the coaft of Pheenice, and 
S. of the river Eleutherus, ftood the following towns ; 
Simyra, Orthofia, Tripolis, Botrys, Byblus, Palebyblus, 
Berytus, Sidon, Sarepta, Tyrus, Paletyrus. Sidon may 
be properly called the metropolis of Phenice. For an 
account of the principal towns of Pheenice, fee their re- 
fpective names. In the midland Pheenice Ptolemy reckons 
the following towns, viz. Arca, Palebyblus, Gabala, and Cx- 
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farea Panie. This province was confiderably extended in 
the times of Chriftianity ; when being confidered as a pro- 
vince of Syria, it included not only Damafcus, but Palmyra 

(0. 

The foil of this country is good, and produces many 
articles both of food and clothing; the air is falubrious, 
and the climate agreeable. The fea on this coaft for- 
merly produced a quantity of fuch iifh as yielded great 
profit to Tyre in particular: fuch was the murex, with 
which was dyed the choiceft purple ; and on the fhore was 
a fand with which the firft and beft glafs was made, as a 
ftaple manufacture of this country. Although this country 
has been long defolate, it exhibits fome remains of its an- 
cient {plendour, more efpeciaily at Tyre, Sidon, Byblos, &c. 
which fee refpeétively. 

The Pheenicians were, without doubt, defcendants of the 
Canaanites: though, in procefs of time, their blood was in- 
termixed with that of foreigners, from the natural courfe 
of their commerce with other countries. Many ftrange fa- 
milies muft have fettled among them, who could confe- 
aia have no claim to this remote origin, how much 
oever they have been called Pheenicians, and reckoned of 
the fame defcent with the ancient proprietors. Bochart in- 
deed infinuates vid. Phaleg. lib. iv. cap. 34.) that the Ca- 
naanites were afhamed of their name, on account of the ma- 
ledi€tion denounced on their progenitor, and that they were 
terrified by the wars, which had been with equal vigour and 
fuccefs waged againit them by the [fraelites, becaufe they 
were Canaanites; and that, therefore, to avoid the igno- 
miny of the one and the danger of the other, they ab- 
jured their old name and changed it for Phcenicians, Sy- 
rians, Syropheenicians, and Aflyrians. Heidegger alfo 
conjectures, that they were afhamed of their anceitor Ca- 
naan. As to the etymology of their name, learned writers 
have fuggefted a variety of conjeGtures. The mytholo- 
gical hiltorians have traced it to a pretended Pheenix, fon 
of Agenor, or to a Pheenix, faid to be the fon of Nep- 
tuneand Libya. Others have derived it from o£, or the 
palm+tree, with which Pheenice is faid to have abounded. 
Scaliger pretends that the name of Pheenician was formed 
from Pinkkas, or Pinnhas, meaning a perfon who in- 
{pires confidence, which as he fuppofes was given to Canaan 
by the Sidonians. The learned Bochart feems to have ap- 
proached nearer to truth in his conjecture. According to 
him, thefe people had, in ancient times, been called the 
children of Anak, or “ Beni-Anak :” the beth being fof- 
tened, Beni-Anak was changed into “ Phenak,’’ in the 
plural «‘ Phenakim,’’ from which the Greeks formed 
‘« Pheenices.”” We learn from {cripture, that the fpies fent 
by Mofes found in Hebron and its environs a people 
called « Anakim,” or “ Enakim:’? and that thefe Ca- 
naanites were diftinguifhed by their ftature and {ftrength : 
of courfe, the other Canaanites who claimed the honour 
of defcent from them were alfo denominated “ Anakims.” 

M. Abbé Mignot, in his elaborate difcuffion of this 
fubje&t, (Mem. Acad. Belles Lettres, tom. xxxiv. &c.) 
thinks that it is not neceflary to recur to the word “ Beni ;”” 
becaufe the Egyptians always prefix the article phe to 
words, fo that inftead of  Enakim,”’ they would read 
** Penakim,” or “ Phonacim :”? and the Greeks becoming 
acquainted in their firft maritime expeditions on the coatt of 
the country with this word, formed from it @omixec, and the 
Latins “ Pheenices.”’ 

It has been prefumed by this ingenious writer, who has 
taken great pains in tracing the origin of the Pheenicians, 
that a new colony of Canaanites arrived in this country, 
which drove the ancient inhabitants towards the N., and in 


proof of this opinion he refers to Gen. xii. and xiii, Thefe 
new Canaanites he fuppofes to have been the Orientals whom 
authors have diftinguifhed by the appellation of “« Egyp- 
tian Shepherds,”’ and who, after having been driven from 
the country which they had once pofleffed, returned again 
to Paleftine. Accordingly he fuppofes thefe «« Shepherds,”” 
of whom we fhall have occafion to {peak in another ar- 
ticle, were the progenitors of the Phcenicians. The kings 
of the Thebaid, and other princes of Egypt, formed a 
league again{t them, and carried on a war, which was lon 
and cruel; till at laft the king Mufphar Muthofis Sete! 
them to withdraw into a canton, which contained 10,000 
aroure or Egyptian acres. The Shepherds fortified this 
place and encompaffed it with wails for the fecurity of 
their pofleffions. Thummofis or Thetmofis, at the head of 
480,000 men, befieged this place ; but defpairing of fuc- 
cefs, he treated with the befieged, and granted them per- 
miffion to retire, with their whole property, to any place 
they might choofe, without being purfued or difquieted 
in their march. The Shepherds accordingly quitted Egypt, 
and purfuing their route through the defert, arrived in 
Syria, and fettled in the country which was afterwards 
called Judea. This departure of the Shepherds from Egypt 
is faid to have taken place before the arrival of Tad in 
that country, i.e. in the year 1728 B.C. This fragment 
of ancient hiftory throws great light, according to the 
abbé Mignot, on the Egyptian allegories. The fynchronifm 
of the arrival of the Phcenicians in Egypt with the reign 
of Menes, leads us to imagine, that the whole fable of 
the war of 'Typhon againft Ofiris is an allegory, under 
which is veiled the hiftory of the war of the Pheenicians 
or Canaanites againit the Egyptians. Typhon was the 
brother of Ofiris ; and he correfponds to the Canaanites, 
who were defcended from Canaan, the brother of Miz- 
raim, and who might be called the brethren of the Egyp- 
tians, according to Eaitern ufage: but although bre- 
thren they were not born in Egypt, which the fable fuffi- 
ciently indicates, by the different colour which it gives to 
Typhon, who was red. The Egyptians, compared with 
the Canaanites, were almoft black. According to the 
fable, the war between Typhon and Ofiris was long, and 
terminated by the retreat of Typhon from Egypt, thus 
chara¢terifing the expulfion of the Shepherds. Typhon 
retired to Abaris, which was called the city of Typhon ; 
but he was obliged to leave it and to abandon the whole 
country : and as he never returned, he is thought to have 
been drowned in the overflow of the waters of the Sirbo- 
nite lake: but his death is fuppofed to have been alle- 
gorical ; for, according to Plutarch, (De If. and Ofir.) he 
had two fons, Judwus and Jeralymus; the meaning of 
which is, that he entered into Syria, and fettled in the 
country of Canaan, fince occupied by the Jews, and in which 
was the city of Jerufalem. According to the abbé Mignot, 
the commencement of the reign of Salatis, the firft Shep- 
herd king, may be fixed to the year 2078 B.C., and their 
departure to the year 1793, before the fame era, The 
Pheenician Shepherds re-entered the country of Canaan, 
from which, about three centuries before, they had de- 
parted for Egypt, and fettled towards the fouth ; and, ac- 
cording to Juitin (lib. xviii. c. 3.) they eftablifhed them-~ 
felves in the vicinity of the lake of A(ffyria, i. e, the lake 
Afphaltites ; but multiplying there they were under the 
neceflity of extending their borders, and taking poffeflion 
of the territory of the fea-coaft, which the firft inhabitants 
of the country had left vacant; and fome of them fettled 
in the neighbourhood of the Jordan. Their arrival in 
Paleftine was the caufe which induced fome of the ancient 
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inhabitants to remove towards the north. ‘There they mul- 
tiplied themfelves to fuch a degree, that the country, 
which in the time of Jacob was deftitute of inhabitants 
to cultivate the foil, was peopled with a race which iterri- 
fied the {pies of Mofes by the magnitude of their cities, 
and by the number and power of thofe who inhabited 
them. The Philiftines alfo are faid to have come from 
Egypt ; they were eftablifhed to the fouth of the Canaan- 
ites, having, in fornter times, inhabited Pelufium and its 
territory. The Caphtorim were alfo of the fame race; and 
thefe people, together with the Canaanites, conftituted the 
nation, which, in procefs of time, bore the name of Phe- 
nicians. (See Puristixes.) Another French author, 
viz. M. de la Nauze, maintains (Mem. de Let. t. xxxiv. 
M. p. 175.) that the Phenicians, who were alfo called 
Erythrzans, were defcended from Edom or Efau, and that 
the Jews confidered them as brethren. He fays alfo, that 
Efau was the fame with king Erythras, both names figni- 
fying red; and that he was one of the firft kings of this 
nation. But the reply of the abbé Mignot comprehends 
the following propofitions, viz. 1. That the principal 
towns of the country to which the Greeks gave the name 
of Phoenicia, had for their founders and firft inhabitants, 
the children and defcendants of Canaan. 2. That the in- 
habitants of Tyre and Sidon, whil{t they were called Phe- 
nicians by the Greeks, were named Canaanites in the ori- 
ginal text of fcripture. 3. That the tranflators of the 
bible, which, in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, had 
rendered the Pentateuch into Greek, were perfuaded that 
the Pheenicians were Canaanites, as they often exprefs the 
Hebrew word “ Kenani’’ by thofe of @orsx:¢ and Dowiccas, 
or Pheenicians. 4. That the Phoenicians gave themfelves 
the name of Canaanites. 5. That fome profane authors, 
fuch as Sanchoniathon and Philo of Biblos, his tranflator, 
affure us, that Chna, or Canaan, was the father of the 
Pheenicians: and others have called Phoenicia the land of 
Canaan. 

The Pheenicians were governed by kings, and their terri- 
tory, {mall and narrow as it was, included feveral king- 
doms, viz. thofe of Sidon, Tyre, Aradus, Berytus, and 
Byblos or Byblus. In this refpeét they imitated and 
adhered to the primitive government of their forefathers, 
who, like the other Canaanites, were fubject to many petty 
princes, to whom they allowed the fovereign dignity, re- 
ferving to themfelves the natural rights and liberties of man- 
kind. 

As to their religion, the Phoenicians, being originally 
Canaanites, were at firit worfhippers of the true God. In 
the time of Abraham the worfhip of the Canaanites was not 
different from his own. But afterwards they combined with 
the worfhip of the fupreme Sovereign, whom they acknow- 
ledged to be the firit caufe of all things, that of gods, 
called by the ancients natural and immortal, that is, the fun, 
moon, itars, and elements. Thus commenced the idolatry 
of the Phoenicians. They proceeded to reverence as gods 
thofe who had rendered any important fervice to mankind ; 
they decreed to them divine honours; they appropriated 
temples to their worfhip ; they adorned columns, on which 
their names were inferibed, and eftablifhed folemn feafts in ho- 
nour of them: and moreover, they gave to thefe new dei- 
ties the names of the elements, and of thofe objects to which 
they had been accuftomed to attribute divinity. The firft 
mortal to whom the Pheenicians paid reverence was Chry/or, 
who had invented the method of founding metals, and ap- 
plying them to the conftruétion of inftruments for facili- 
tating agriculture and fifhing ; who had firft ventured himfelf 
on the fea, and who had furnifhed them with the principles 
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of divination, The worfhip of this pretended divinity was 
eftablifhed wherever they had colonies ; anda fimilarity has 
been obferved between the Chryfor of the Phcenicians and 
the PAra or Vulcan of the Egyptians. With this deity they 
affociated another called Agroneras or Agrotes, in honour of 
whom they erected a ftatue and a temple, and whom they 
held in very high eftimation, as having invented, or at leait 
perfected, the art of tillage. 

The other gods of the Phcenicians, named by Sanchonia- 
thon, were Eloun, called the uloc:c, or moft high, and his 
wife Berouth, and his defcendants, who were regarded as the 
founders of the Pheenician nation. Elioun and Berouth had 
four fons, Ifus, called alfo Chronos, Bethylus, Dagon, and 
Atlas. The wife of Chronos was Ajlarte, fuppofed to be 
the fame divinity with Derceto or Atergates, worfhipped at 
Afcalon. Cronos had feyen daughters, called Artemides and 
Titanides, and two male children, Pothus or Cupidas, and 
Eros or Loye. Cronos had another wife, called Rhea, and 
a third called Dioné. Too thefe chief deities they joined ma- | 
rine divinities, fuch as Nereus, the father of Pontus, from 
whom {prung Pofeidon or Neptune. The Cadiri, called alfo 
Diofcuri, Corybantes, and Samothraces, received divine ho- 
nours. Sanchoniathon mentions another prince contemporary 
with Cronos, called 4Adad or Edad. To thefe gods we may 
join Adonis, a Phenician prince, who had reigned over 
Libanus, and the dii pataict, or tutelary gods of veflels. 
The Pheenicians had alfo Beelfamen, fignifying lord of ho- 
nour, and denoting the fun; Baal-Berith, or the Cronos 
worfhipped at Berytus, and feveral others of the name of 
Baal ; Apollo, Melicarthus, Melcartus or Hercules. There 
is reafon to believe, that the Phoenician idolatry and fuper- 
ftition were not altogether their own; and that their fubjection 
to the Affyrians, Babylonians, Perfians, and Greeks, made 
great alterations in the whole fyftem of their religion. How 
tar they retained, or loft, a due fenfe and notion of the true 
God in this their multifarious idolatry, it is not eafy to deter- 
mine. Itis reported of the Egyptians, that, amidft their end- 
lefs polytheifm, they itill acknowledged one fupreme God ; 
and fince the religion of the old Pheenicians was in fubitance 
{carcely different from that of the Egyptians, it is very pro- 
bable that their theory and doétrine agreed together as well 
as their practice and traditions. Baa/ had his prophets and 
priefts in great number. We read of 450 of them, fed at 
Jezebel’s table only. It was their cuftom to offer burnt- 
offerings and facrifices to this god, and to dance about the 
altar with violent gefticulations ; thus working themfelves 
up into a kind of phrenfy, and then cutting their bodies 
with knives and lances, and pretending to prophefy, or ra- 
ther feeming, as if pofleffed by fome invifible power. This 
extravagance, in their early days, was accompanied with 
the barbarous cuftom of facrificing perfons that were moft 
dear to them to appeafe their falfe gods, when they laboured 
under any public calamities. This inhuman practice is not 
only charged upon them by the teftimony of others, but 
acknowledged by themfelves; and they had it in common 
with the Egyptians. But it was difcontinued here, as well 
as in Egypt, at anearly period. (See Aponis, AsTaRTE, 
Baat, and Hercures.) Among other aéts of worfhip 
performed by the Phceenicians, one of the moft univerfal 
was that of faluting the ftatues of their gods, or kiffing 
the hand in falutmg them. The prayers which they ad- 
dreffed to their gods were preceded by Iuitrations, by wafh- 
ing themfelves, and changing their garments. They alfo 
had fongs, which they chanted to the found of inftru- 
ments. ‘The Pheenicians alfo praétifed various kinds of 
divinations and enchantments. Herodotus fuppofes thefe 
people to have pra¢tifed circumcifion : but Jofephus afferts, 
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that none of the nations included under the vague name of 
Paleftine and Syria, ufed that rite, except the Jews: that if 
the Pheenicians anciently had that cuftom, they afterward 
negleéted it, and at length wholly laid it afide. They ab- 
{tained from the flefh of fwine. “< 

Language and Writing. —Whatever was the origin of the 
Pheenician language, it 1s certain that it had no affinity to the 
other oriental tongues that were ufed in Arabia, Syria, 
&c. Their language was a diale&t of the Hebrew, the fame 
with that of the ancient Canaanites, and their letters, or 
characters, were the fame or very like to thofe of the Sama- 
ritans. Their alphabet confifted of the fame number of let- 
ters with the Hebrew alphabet ; the forms of their letters 
were larger ; but they were more conformable to thofe of the 
more ancient Greek infcriptions. The Phcenician charaéter 
varied in its figure according to the different cantons in which 
it was ufed. The character of Palmyra more nearly re- 
fembled the Hebrew ; that of Carthage or the Panei, and that 
of Sicily or Spain, had a common origin, and bore affinity 
to that of the Pheenicians. The character, which was com- 
mon tothe Pheenicians, Hebrews, Arabs, &c. was the ori- 
gin of that of all the nations which lay to the W. of Afia ; 
it paffed into Africa by means of the Carthaginians; it was in 
ufe in Sicily and Spain before the Romans conquered thofe 
countries ; Cadmus brought it among the Greeks; it was 
adopted by the Etrufcans ; and at length received eer all 
the nations of Europe. ‘Towards the E., it had been for a 
long time in ufe in-Pertia, and it was not improbably the ori- 
gin, direétly or indireétly, of all writing. The Pheenicians, 
like the Hebrews, Arabs, &c. wrote from right to left ; 
nor had they any vowels in their alphabet, which proves the 
antiquity of their language, and as fome have alleged, that 
it was the inevitable confequence of hieroglyphical writing. 

Learning and Science.—The Sidonians, under which ap- 
pellation we may comprehend the Phcenicians in general, 
were of a peculiarly happy ue : arithmetic and aftrono- 
my are fuppofed to have taken their rife among them, or 
were brought by them to great perfection ; from them thefe 
excellent fciences fpread into Greece, together with their 
letters. They were addiéted from the beginning to philo- 
fophical exercifes of the mind ; infomuch, that a Sidonian, 
named Mofchus, taught the do&rine of atoms before the 
Trojan war ; and Abomenus of Tyre is faid to have puzzled 
Solomon by the fubtlety of his queftions. Phcenice conti- 
nued to be one of the feats of learning, and both Tyre and 
Sidon produced their philofophers in later ages ; fuch were 
Boethius and Diodatus of Sidon, Antipater of Tyre, and 
Apollonius of the fame place, who gave an account of the 
writings and difciples of Zeno. 

Manufaéures and Arts.—The elite of Sidon, the purple 
of Tyre, and the exceeding fine linen they wove, were the 
produ& of their own country, and of their own invention ; 
and for their extraordinary {kill in working metals, in 
hewing timber and ftone, and in a word, for their perfect 
knowledge of what was folid, great, and ornamental in ar- 
chiteéture, the reader need only be reminded of the large 
fhare they had in ereéting and gre the temple at Jeru- 
falem under their king Hiram. Their fame for tatte, defign, 
and ingenious invention was fuch, that whatever was elegant, 
great, or pleafing, in apparel, veffels, or toys, was diftin- 
guifhed, by way of excellence, with the epithet of « Si- 
donian.”’ 

Commerce and Navigation. —As merchants they may be 
faid to haye engrofled all the commerce of the weftern world ; 
and as navigators, they were the boldeft, the moft experi- 
enced, and greateft difcoverers, of afcient times: indeed 
they had, for many ages, no rivals. In planting colonies 


they. exerted themfelves fo much, that, confidering their ha- 
bitation was little more than the flip of ground that lay be- 
tween mount Libanus and the fea, it is Fepiifia how they 
could furnifh fuch fupplies of people, and not wholly depo- 
pulate their native country. Their vicinity to Syria, which 
had a very confiderable and regular trade with the more 
eaftern regions, induced them to traffic in foreign commo- 
dities ; for here they found produétions of the natural 
growth of that foil, and many choice’ and ufeful commodi- 
ties brought from the Eaft, which their own {mall coun- 
try could not fupply: and having probably been fhewn 
the way by the Syrians, who might have navigated the Me- 
diterranean, they turned their whole attention to trade and 
navigation, and by an uncommon degree of application, 
foon eclipfed their mafters in that art. The Phenicians 
affe€ted no empire but that of the fea, and feemed to aim at 
nothing but an unmolefted enjoyment of their trade. This 
they extended to all the known parts to which they could 
reach; to the Britifh ifles, commonly underftood by the 
Caffiterides ; to Spain, and other places in the ocean, both 
within and without the ftraits of Gibraltar ; and, in general, 
to all the parts of the Mediterranean, the Black fea, and the 
lake Meotis. Inall thefe parts they had fattlements and 
correfpondents ; and thus they exercifed the great branches 
included under the term trade, viz. importation, exportation, 
and tranfportation, in full latitude. Befides this maritime 
commerce, they had an inland trade in Syria, Mefopo- 
tamia, Affyria, Babylonia, Perfia, Acabia, and even India, 
which was of no lefs extent, and which may ferve to give 
us an idea of the wealth of thefe people, and how defervedly 
their merchants are mentioned in {cripture as equal to princes. 
(If. xxiii. 8.) Their country, though fmall, was the 
great ftorehoufe that contained every thing which could ad- 
minifter to the neceffities or luxuries of mankind, which 
they diftributed to others as they judged would be beft for 
their own intereft. Their own commodities were, as we 
have obferved already, the purple of Tyre, the glafs of Sidon, 
and the exceeding fine linen made in their own country ; thefe 
and other curious pieces of art, in metals and wood, feem 
to have been the chief, and almoft only commodities of 
Pheenice itfelf. Their territory was fo fmall, as not to 
afford any export of their own growth; and, indeed, it is 
more likely that they wanted, than abounded with, the 
fruits of the earth. Their commerce and navigation derived 
peculiar advantage from their fhipping, and they had excellent’ 
means for providing themfelves with fhips. Their larger 
embarkations were of two forts, round fhips, or gauli, and 
long fhips, gallies, or triremes. When they drew up in line of 
battle, the gauli were difpofed at a {mall diftance from each 
other in the wings, or in the van and rear; and their tri- 
remes were contracted together in the centre. In order to 
difcourage other nations from engaging in commerce, they 
practifed piracy, or pretended to be at war with fuch as they 
met when they thought themfelves ftrongeit. This was a 
natural {troke of policy in people who ialead at the whole - 
commerce of the then known world. At Tyre was the 
famous fifhery already mentioned, which contributed fo 
much to enrich that city. In conneétion with the nayi- 
gation of the Phcenicians, we might mention their voyages 
in the fervice of Solomon ; and the long voyage which fome 
of them are faidtto have undertaken in the fervice of Necho, 
king of Egypt, round Africa, failing out of the Red fea, 
and returning by the way of the ftrait’s mouth, in which 
they employed three years. 

Hiftorical Revolutions. —Pheenicia, as we have already ob- 
ferved, was divided into feveral {mall kingdoms, of which 


fome were confined within the narrow bounds of one city, 
and 
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and its territory. Of all the kings of Pheenicia, thofe of 
Sidon, Tyre, and Arad, feem to have been the moft power- 
ful and wealthy, and they certainly make the moft confpi- 
cuous figure in hiltory ; but their fucceflors, and the years 
of their refpeCtive reigns, are involved in obfcurity and un- 
certainty, and interrupted by fo many chafms, that it is not 
poflible to give a regular detail of their tranfattions. For 
fuch an account as authentic hiftory furnifhes, we refer to 
the refpective articles, Sidon, Tyre, and Arad. 

After a variety of viciffitudes, Phcenicia fell under the 
power of the kings of Babylon. Nabopolaflar, whofe reign 
commenced in the year 626 B.C., became maiter both of 
Paleftine and of Egypt. Tyre, after a refiftance of 30 
years, was taken in the year 573 B.C. But with the death 
of Baal, the title of king became extiné ; and Pheenicia 
was for a confiderable time governed by judges. Gerof- 
tratus was the laft of thefe magiftrates ; and when he died 
in the year 554 B.C., the Tyrians fent to Babylon for an- 
other governor. Merbal was appointed, with the title of 
king, and reigned four years. He was fucceeded by his 
brother Iram, or Hiram, in 550 B.C.; and in the 14th 

ear of his reign, Cyrus, according to the Phoenician annals, 
made himfelf maiter of the Perfian empire. At this time 
Pheenicia comprehended the whole coait from the vicinity 
of Aradus northwards to the frontiers of Egypt. It now 
became one of the provinces of Perfia, and without making 
any confpicuous figure in hiftory, it futtained itfelf by its 
commerce. When Pheenicia at a fubfequent period was 
joined to Syria, it was governed by prefidents or rulers fent 
from Rome. Pheenicia was afterwards one of the provinces 
which Antony abandoned to Cleopatra; but after the death 
of both thefe, Auguftus, who pafled into Paleftine with 
Herod, granted to him feveral towns of Phenicia. This 
province was one of the fcenes in which the apoitles and 
followers of Jefus Chrift preached the doGtrines of Chrif- 
tianity ; but the hatred of the Jews againft the Chriftians 
excited great troubles: the whole country was in arms, and 
the Jews revolted againft the Romans, till at length Jeru- 
falem was taken by Titus. The fucceeding emperors dif- 
tinguifhed fome of the towns of Pheenicia by their attention. 
Tyre, among others, received from Adrian, and alfo from 
Severus, the title of Metropolis; fo that Pheenicia, having 
its metropolis, was detached from the government of Syria. 
Under the reign of Theodore, and under that of Arcadius, 
this province was divided into two diftin& parts: one was 
ealled ‘ Maritime Phoenicia,’ or fimply ‘ Pheenicia ;”’ 
and the other, “* Phoenicia of Libanus.’? Maritime Phee- 
nicia had for its metropolis Tyre, on which depended Sidon, 
Ptolemais, Berytas, Biblos, ‘Tripolis, Arca, Orthofia, Bo- 
trys, Aradus, Antaradus, Porpliyrion, Paneas, and Sy- 
laminum. Phoenicia of Libanus had for its metropolis 
Damas, to which were fubordinate Laodicea, Abila, He- 
liopolis, Jabrunda, Palmyra, Emifa, Danaba, Evaria, 
Comoara, Cotada, and Sarracene.  Chriftianity flourifhed 
for fome time in this province, till at length the Arabs 
gained poffeflion of it; and Pheenicia, having embraced a 
new worthip, was governed by different dynafties of Arabian 
princes. 

Pua@nice, one of the names which, according to Pliny, 
was given to the ifle of Tenedos. 

PHGENICIAN Craracter. See CHARACTER. 

PHEENICON, in Ancient Geography, a town of Egypt, 
on the route from Coptos to Berenice, between Coptos and 
Didyme, according to Antonine’s Itinerary. 

PHEENICOPTERUS, Flamingo, in Ornithology, a 
genus of birds of the order Grallz, of which the generic 
character is, bill naked, toothed, bent as if broken; noftrils 
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linear; feet four-toed, palmate, the membranes femicircular 
on the fore part; the hind toe is not connected with the 
others. ‘There are two {pecies mentioned by Gmelin. The 
birds of this genus combine the chara¢ters of the Anferes and 
Gralle. They have long legs and neck ; the bill is large ; 
the upper mandible carinate above, and toothed on the 
edge; lower comprefled, tranfverfely furrowed ; the noftrils 
are covered with a thin membrane. 

Species. 

Rusra, or Common Red Flamingo. This is {pecifically 
defcribed as having its quill-feathers black. It inhabits 
Africa and South America. From the top of the bill to 
the end of the tail it is four feet four inches long, and to the 
end of the legs fix feet ; it feeds, on aquatic infects and fith ; 
perpetually twiits its neck about when eating, fo that the 
upper mandible touches the ground; it makes its neft on 
hillocks in fhallow water, on which it fits with the legs 
hanging down, like a man fitting upon a ftool; it lays two 
white eggs; is very impatient of cold; the flefh is good, 
efpecially the tongue; it changes its colour with its age, 
being the firft year of a white afh, the fecond rofy, the third 
full fearlet ; tongue covered with about twelve papilla, 
which are hooked backwards, and cartilaginous at the tip. 
The young ones run about with great {wiftnefs, but are 
unable to fly till they have attained nearly their complete 
growth. They fubfift chiefly on fmall fifhes, ova, and 
water infects ; and frequent during the day the borders of 
rivers and lakes, withdrawing at night to the high grounds, 
and lodging amidft long grafs. Flamingoes are extremely 
fhy, and are faid almoft always, unlefs in the breeding fea- 
fon, to keep together in flocks, having a centinel ever 
vigilant at his poit, by whom the flighteft approaching dan- 
ger is announced, by intimations which produce immediate 
flight. Their flefh is thought by fome not to be inferior to 
that of the partridge. 

Cuitensis 3 Chili Flamingo. Quill-feathers white. It 
inhabits Chili; it is five feet long from the bill to the claws ; 
the billis covered with a reddifh {kin ; head fubcrefted. 

PHCENICOPUS Gattinuta, a name by which fome 
authors have called a bird, more ufually known by the name 
tringa. . 

PHEENICUM, in Ancient Geography, a town of Arabia 
Felix, upon the coaft of the Elanitic gulf, between Hippos 
and Ahaunathi. Ptolemy. 

PHGENICURUS, in Ornithology, a fpecies of Mota- 
cilla; which fee. See alfo MoraciLia Erithacus and Su- 
ecica. 

PH@NICUS Mons, in Ancient Geography, a mountain 
of Afia Minor, in Lycia. According to Strab-, it was 
alfo called Olympus. 

Puanicus Portus, a port of the Peloponnefus, in Mef- 
fenia, near the promontory Acritas, fouth-weft of Colonis. 
—Alfo, a port of the fea, on the eaft coaft of Sicily, near 
the promontory Pachynus. Ptolemy.—Alfo, a port of the 
nome of Libya. Ptol.—Alfo, a port on the fouthern coaft 
of the ifle of Crete. Ptol.—Alfo, a port of Afia Minor, 
on the coaft of Lycia, two miles from the town of Patara. 
Livy.—Alfo, a port of Afia Minor, on the coaft of Ionia, 
at the foot of the promontory Mimas. 

PHGENICUSA, or Pua@nicopes, one of the feven 
fEolian ifles of the ancients, called Felicuda, fituated to- 
wards the weft, to the eaft of the ifle of Ericufa. It took 
its name, according to Strabo, from its produétion, which 
was the phoenix or palm-tree. See FELICUDA. 

PHG@NICUSS&, a town of Afia, in Syria, which be- 
longed to the Pheenicians.x—Alfo, the name of two iflands, 

placed 
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slaced by Steph. Byz. on the coatt of Africa, in the gulf 
of Carthage. 

PHONIGMUS, Qovyuo:, in Medicine, from Gon, red, 
fignifies properly that redne/s of the fkin, which is occalioned 
by certain ftimulating fubftances, muttard, cantharides, &c. 
ewhich have been therefore called rubefacients. The appella- 
tion of phanigmus has alfo been fometimes given to the rube- 
facient fubftance itfelf. ; 

Sauvages has applied the term to a difeafe, which con- 
fits of red or purple {pots or blotches upon the fin, with- 
out any elevation, inflammation, or fever. His pha:nigmus 
is, in faét, the petechia fine febre of fome writers, and the 
Purpura fimplex of Dr. Willan. See Purpura. See 
Sauvages, Nofol. Method., clafs x. gen. 32. 

PHEENIX, emt, in Afronomy, a conftellation of the 
fouthern hemifphere ; unknown to the ancients, and invifible 
in our northern parts. 

The number of {tars in this conftellation is thirteen. 
CoNSTELLATION. 

This conftellation took its name and form from that of a 
bird famous among the ancients; but generally looked upon 
by the moderns as fabulous. 

The naturalifts {peak of this bird as fingle, or the only 
one of its kind. They defcribe it as of the fize of an eagle ; 
its head finely creited, with a beautiful plumage ; its neck 
covered with feathers of a gold colour, and the reft of its 
body purple ; only the tail white, intermixed with carna- 
tion ; and its eyes {parkling like ftars. They hold, that it 
lives five or fix hundred years in the wildernefs ; that, when 
thus advanced in age, it builds itfelf a funeral pile of {weet 
wood, and aromatic gums; then it fires it with the wafting 
of its wings, and thus burns itfelf ; and from its afhes arifes 
a worm, which, in time, grows up to be another phoenix. 

Hence the Pheenicians gave the name phvenix to the 
palm-tree ; becaufe, when burnt down to the very root, it 
naturally rifes again fairer than ever. : 

Ancient hiftorians reckon four appearances of the phoenix : 
the firft, in the reign of Sefoftris; the fecond, in that of 
Amafis; the third, in that of the third Ptolemy ; and the 
fourth, according to Dion Caffius, as a prefage of the death 
of Tiberius, but Tacitus refers it to Egypt under the em- 
pire of Tiberius, and Pliny to the confulate of Quintus 
Plancius, which took place A.D. 36. 

The ancients, however, fpeak of the phoenix as a fabulous 
bird. 

The ancient Chriftians refer to the pheenix in fome of 
their accounts of the refurreétion. 

Puanix, in Botany, 2ont of the ancient Greeks, the 
Date Palm-tree; from which, as a primitive word, Phe- 
nicia, the land of Palm-trees, feems to have derived its 
name; as likewife perhaps the red colour phaniceus or pu- 
niceus, from the hue of the fheath when arrived at maturity ; 
which etymology feems to us the more probable, as puniceus 
is fometimes made fynonimous with eroseus, faffron-coloured. 
Linn. Gen. 573. Schreb. 776. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 4. 730. 
Mart. Mill. Di&. v. 3. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 5. 369. 
Juffl. 38. Lamarck Iluftr. t. 893. Gertn, t. 9.—Clals 
and order, Dioecia Triandria. Nat. Ord. Palme. 

Gen. Ch. Male, Cel. General fheath of one valve, in- 
cluding a branched italk. Perianth deeply three-cleft, mi- 
nute, permanent. Cor. Petals three, concave, ovate, rather 
oblong. Stam. Filaments three, very fhort ; anthers linear, 
quadrangular, the length of the corolla. 

Female either on a different plant, or on the fame com- 
mon ftalk, al. and Cor. as in the male. Pil. Germen 
fuperior, roundifh ; ftyle awl-fhaped, fhort ; ftigma acute. 
Peric. Drupa ovate, of one cell. Seed folitary, bony, 
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elliptic-ovate, marked with a longitudinal furrow, nearly 
oppofite to the dorfal embryo. 

Eff. Ch. General fheath of one valve. % 5 

Male, Calyx in three deep fegments. Petals three. 

Female, Calyx in three deep fegments. Petals three. 
Piftil one. Drupa ovate. 

1. Ph. daélylifera. Common Date Palm-tree. Linn, 
Sp. Pl. 1658. Ait. n. 1. Stokes Mat. Med. v. 4. 519. 
(Palma; Kempf. Amoen. 667. t. 1, 2, 3. Matth. Valgr. 
v. I. 198,200. Camer. Epit. 124. Ger. Em. 1517.)— 
Leaves pinnate, without thorns; leaflets linear-lanceolate, 
folded, itraight.—Native of the Levant. Though it has 
been cultivated in our ftoves for above 200 years, no indi- 
vidual has yet been preferved long enough to bloffom, and 
very few have become caulefcent. In the fouth of France 
this plant forms a handfome tree, but brings no fruit to 
perfection. It is well known, that as the male and female 
flowers are generally the produce of diftinét individuals, the 
two fexes require to be cultivated together, in order to ob- 
tain good fruit ; and in this chiefly confifts the culture of 
the Palm-tree. Hence the Linnwans have derived one of 
their moit ftriking proofs of the fexes of plants, the faé 
being recorded by thofe who were not inftruéted in that 
doGtrine. (See FrcunpaTion, and Sexes of PLants.) 
For an account of the fruit, fee Darr. The tree is of 
flow growth, but gradually attains a very lofty ftature, 
coniifting of a ftraight fimple fealy ¢runé, crowned with a 
noble fpreading evergreen tuft of one pinnate, rigid, 
{mooth faves. (See Parma.) Several axillary drooping 
bunches of innumerable white flowers, each bunch en- 
veloped in a large coriaceous /heath, proceed from the crown 
of the /lem, and produce an ample crop of dates, which are 

athered in the Eaft with great care and ceremony, con- 
fiitadng an important article of food, as well as of com- 
merce. Their quality is as various as that of apples, or any 
other cultivated fruit. An ample and complete hiftory of 
this valuable tree, and its whole economy, is to be found 
in Kempfer. ; 

2. Ph. reclinata. Reclining Date Palm-tree. Jacq. 
Fragm. 27. t. 24. Ait. n. 2.— Leaves pinnate, without 
thorns ; leaflets linear-lanceolate, folded, loofely {preading. 
—Native of the Cape of Good Hope, whence it was fent 
to Kew by Mr. Maffon, in 1792. It is kept in the green- 
houfe, but has not flowered. 

3. Ph. farinifera. Small Date Palm-tree. Roxb. Co- 
romand. v. I. 53. t. 74. Ait. n. 3.— Leaves pinnate, 
without thorns; leaflets linear-awlfhaped, folded. Flowers _ 
with fix ftamens and three ftyles.—Native of Coromandel, 
chiefly found in dry barren andy places, not far from the 
fea, flowering in January and February, and ripening fruit 
in May. The ¢runk is not above one or two feet high, and 
entirely enveloped in /eaves, which refemble thofe of the 
firit {pecies in general appearance, but are more pointed, 
and of a much deeper green. The common flower- 
or /padix, bears numerous fimple branches, each from 
to twelve inches long, befet with a great number of feflile 
flowers ; the male white; the female green, on a feparate — 
tree. The /lamens are fix, with a three-cleft rudiment of a — 
piftil. The piftil of the female flowers is three-cleft, and — 
there are rudiments of three /eeds, as Dr. Stokes well re- 
marks; all which does not accord with the generic cha- 
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be 
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racter, taken from the firft fpecies. Yet Dr. Roxburgh — 
fays the pifil is “as in Phenix dadylifera.”” Probab Le 


charaéter of the latter requires emendation, for which we 
can only look to fome tropical botanift. The fruit of the — 
prefent {pecies is a purple fingle-feeded drupa, the fize of 
large French bean, containing a {mall quantity of fw 


mealy 
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méaly pulp, and is eaten by the natives of the coaft of Co- 
roinandel, without any preparation. The /fem of the plant 
contains a large quantity of farinaceous fubftance, among 
the woody fibres, affording an inferior fort of fago, to 
which recourfe is had in times of fearcity; but Dr. Rox- 
burgh defcribes it as bitterifh, and inferior in nutritious 
qualities to real fago. This fpecies is cultivated at Kew, 
having been procured from India in 1800, by Sir Jofeph 
Banks. 

Ph. pufilla, Lour. Cochinch. 614. Gertn. v. 1. 24. t..9, 
anfwers very nearly to the defcription of the lait, except that 
the /fy/e is {aid to be fhort, and /figma fimple. Perhaps the 
young /fy/es cohere, and appear to be only one. Geertner’s 
figure indicates the rudiments of three /eeds in the germien, 
as in Roxburgh’s plant, 

Purcextx, in Gardening, contains-a plant of the evergreen 
exotic tree kind, of which the {pecies cultivated is the date 
palm-tree (P. daétylifera). : 

Method of Culture.—This plant may be increafed by feed, 
procured from abroad, or taken out of the fruit, which 
fhould be fown as foon as poffible in pots of light rich earth, 
plunging them in a tan hot-bed in the ttove, giving mode- 
rate watermgs; when they foon come vp. And when a 
few inches high, they fhould be pricked out into feparate 
fmall pots, plunging them into the hot-bed or bark-bed, 
where they muit remain, giving frequent waterings, and 
fhifting them into larger pots, according as their progrefs 
ef growth may require. When they are removed, great 
care fhould be taken not to injure their large roots, or to 
over-pot them. 

This, like the reft of the palm tribe, has no other 
branches than its large ‘leaves, each of which is compofed of 
a leaf and branch, always arifing from the top; and as the 
old leaves fall, the item forms itfelf, and advances in height. 
But although the leaves grow very tall in a few years, the 
{tem advances but flowly, and can never be expe¢ted to ar- 
rive at a flowering and fruiting ftate in this climate: it, 
however, merits a place in the hot-houfe colleétions for its 
fingularity. 

The berries of this tree are the dates of the fhops, which 
are imported from Africa, and the countries in the Le- 
vant. 

PHE@NIX, Gomé, among 
ment, not unlike the cithara; which fee. 
NIX. 

Pue@nix, in Geography, a port of Afia Minor, on the 
coaft of Lycia.—Alfo, a mountain of Afia, in the Doride. 
—Alfo, a town of Italy, according te Appian.—Alfe, a 
river of Greece, in Theflaly, which ran into the Apidanus. — 
Alfo, a river of the Peloponnefus, in Achaia, which had 
its mouth fouth-weit of the gulf of Corinth. 

PHOPUS, in Ornithology, a name ufed for two different 
birds; the one called by the Germans drachvogel, and the 
other the whimbrell, or arquata minor, the {mall curlew of 
authors. 

The firft of thefe, or the brachvogel, is of a deep black 
colour, {potted with a yellowifh and reddifh-brown ; its 
beak is long, flender, and black, and is moderately bent ; 
its neck is grey, tending to reddifhnefs towards the bottom ; 
and its belly is white. Mr. Ray fufpeéts this not effentially 
to differ from the other, but the fight of the bird alone can 
determine that. See ScoLopax Arquata. 

PHOGOR, in Ancient Geography, a mountain of Palef- 
tine, on the other fide of Jordan.—Alfo, a town of Pa- 
Jeftine, in the tribe of Judah, near Bethlehem.—Alfo, an- 
ether town north-eaft of the Dead fea and of Livias. 

Vor. XXVII. 


the Ancients, a mufical “initru- 
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PHOKWARAH, in Geograpay, a town of Hindooftan, 
in Lahore; 50 miles E. of Sultanpour. 

PHOLAS, in Conchology, a genus of the clafs and 
order Vermes Teftacea. _ The generic charaéter is, ani- 
mal an afcidia; fhell bivalve, divaricate, with feveral 
leffer differently fhaped acceflory ones at the hinge; the 
hinge recurved, united by a cartilage; in the infide, be- 
neath the hinge, is an incurved tooth. There are twélve 
{pecies. The inhabitants of this genus all perforate clay, 
{pongy ftones, and wood, while in the younger ftate; and 
as they increafe in fize, they enlarge their habitation within, 
and thus become imprifoned. They contain a kind of 
phofphoric liquor, of great brilliancy in the dark, which 
illuminates whatever it happens to fall on. 

The word pholas is derived from the Greek ¢guacw, and 
fignifies no more than any thing which is hidden; the name 
was given to this genus of fhell-fifh from their cuftom of 
making themfelves holes in earth, fand, ftones, or wood, 
and living hidden in them. Many being of opinion, that 
thefe could not work themfelves into the fubftance of hard 
{tones, have thought that they were hatched in holes acci- 
dentally formed in ftones, and that the fhells naturally grew 
of fuch a fhape as was neceffary to fill the cavity. Nor is 
this the only error propagated concerning the pholas; for 
as all that was fignified by the name being only that the 
fhell was hidden in fome folid fubftance, whenever an author 
found a fhell-fifh of whatever kind thus buried in ftone, he 
defcribed it under the name of pholas. 


Species. 


*Dacrytus. Shell oblong, with reticulate fub{pinous 
{trie on the upper part. It is found among rocks in this 
country, and other parts of Europe, and fhines by night. 
It is about five inches long ; entirely white, with fometimes 
an ochraceous cat, thin, fragile, elongated, and wedge-. 
fhaped on the fore part, convex behind, the margin in- 
flected ; it is marked with fubfpinous ftriz, which become 
gradually more indiftin¢ét ; the hinge refembles a fpoon, and 
there are four acceflory valves. 

Costata. Shell ovate, and ftriate with elevated ribs. 
It inhabits the American feas. It is white, and almoft fix 
inches long ; the ribs are oblique, and armed with elevated 
fcales or obtufe fpines. 

Srriata. Shell ovate, and multifarioufly ftriate. This 
{pecies is found in fome of the fouthern parts of Europe and 
India, and the coaft of Barbary. The ftriz are occafionally 
seeetate the part near the hinge is glabrous, and without 

riz. 

Canpipa. Shell oblong, and muricate on all parts with 
decuffate ftrie. This inhabits European and American 
feas, and is very thin; it is filvery within, and more gla- 
brous ; rounded at each end; tooth of the hinge is flender 
and cleft ; length near an inch, the breadth an inch and a 
half. 

Pusirta. Shell oblong, rounded with arched ftrie. It 
is found in different parts of India and America, and pene- 
trates the bottoms of fhips. The fhell is brownifh or white, 
gaping on the fore part, globular under the top, and marked 
with reticulate knotty ftriz. 

*Crispata. Shell oval, the part next the hinge more 
obtufe, waved, and ftriate; teeth of the hinge curved, 
large, and ftrong. A variety is known by the fhell being 
thinner and fmaller ; the tooth alfo is flender and oblique. 
It inhabits European feas, is about two inches long, and 
three and a half broad. The primary fhells are divided by 
a tranfverfe wrinkled groove in the middle ; the acceflory 


ones are {mall. 
ORIENTALIS. 
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OnrenTAtis. Shell aml with a ftraight margin ; 
one-half of it is quite fmooth, the other with reticulate 
ittie. It inhabits Siam and Tranquebar ; is large and thin ; 
the hells gape at one end only, and they are marked within 
with reticulate #riz. 

Campecuiensis. The fhell of this fpecies is narrow, 
white, and very finely ftriate. It inhabits the bay of Cam- 
peachy. It is probably not a diftiné& fpecies. 

CorpaTa. Shell fhort, turgid, and furrowed with fine 
elevated tranfverfe ftrie; aperture heart-fhaped. It is 
found affixed tothe Corals. The fhell is very thin, fragile, 
and of a dirty white; the fore part is fmooth, except a few 
arched ridges. 

Curtensis. Shell oblong, a little deprefled, with dif- 
tant longitudinal ftrie. It is found about the rocks of 
Chili, The hell is five inches long, with minute appen- 
dages. 

TerepuLa. Shell oblong, white, with a longitudinal 
brown granulate future. It inhabits the Belgic fhores, and 
penetrates timber. 

Hans. Shell bivalve, white, with tranfverfe arched 
frie; above connivent, convex in the middle, beneath 
wedge-fhaped, with a very large oval aperture. It inhabits 
the American iflands, and perforates calcareous rocks and 
corals. 

As to the luminous quality of this fpecies of fhell-fifh, 
obferved by Pliny, and by modern naturalifts, fee Dac- 
TYLUS. 

For an account of a particular {pecies of pholas, called 
by Dr. Parfons pholas conoides, by others pholas lignorum, 
and in Dutch wood-mujfcle, becaufe it is found burrowed in 
timber, fee Phil. Tranf. vol. lv. p. 1, &c. 


PHOLIDIA, in Botany, from dors, Qorido-, the feale of 
a fifb or ferpent; alluding to the fcalinefs of the corolla. 
Brown Prodr. Noy. Holl. v. 1. 517.-—Clafs and order, 
Didynamia Angiofpermia. Nat. Ord. Myoporine, Br. 

Ef. Ch. Calyx deeply five-cleft, unchanged in the fruit. 
Corolla funnel-fhaped ; tube longer than the calyx ; throat 
dilated, tumid at one fide ; limb fhort, irregular; its upper 
lip two-lobed, recurved; lower fpreading, in three deep 
equal fegments. Stamens included. Anthers bearded. 
Stigma capitate, emarginate. Drupa dry, of four cells, 
with four feeds. 

1. Ph. feoparia. Found by Mr. Brown, on the fouth 
coaft of New Holland. A ruth-like fhrub, with oppofite 
awl-fhaped eaves. Stalks fingle-flowered, axillary, folitary, 
without draéeas. Corolla blue, clothed externally with 
minute feales. Albumen thin. 

PHOLIS, in Natural Hiflory, the name of a genus of 
foflils of the elafs of the gypfums or plafter-ttones, the dif- 
tinguifhing characters of which are, that the bodies of it are 
confiderably hard, compofed of fomewhat broad particles, 
and of a bright cry(talline luftre. 

The word is derived from eric, a feale, or ge oie 
from thefe bodies being compofed of particles of that 
form. 

The fpecies of this genus are the moft valuable of all the 

ypfums, as burning to the beft and fineft plaiter; but fo 
Fr as is yet known, there are but two of them: the fine 
plafter-ftone of Montmartre in France, called by us plafler 
- Paris fone, and parget; and the other the coarfer and 
omewhat reddifh kind, common in many parts of England, 
and called hall plafler. Hill. See Parcer. 

Puouts, in Jchthyology, the name of a fmall anguilliform 
fifh, the back of which is brown, the belly white, and the 
vhole back and fides fpotted, and the fkin foft and not co- 
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vered with fcales, but with a tough mucilaginous matte 
like the eel. 

This moft of all approaches to the alauda, and though 
ufually. fomewhat larger, yet Mr. Ray doubts whether it 
really differs from it in any thing effential ; its great diftine- 
tion being its colour, which, though a very obvious, is a 
very precarious one. 

This is the BLennivs Pholis of Gmelin, and the blennius 
of Artedi, with the top of the head acuminated, and the 
upper jaw the larger, the alauda non criftata of Rondeletius 
and Gefner, the mulgraave and buleaud of Willughby and 
Ray, and the {mooth blenny of Pennant. It is found on’ 
the fhores of the European ocean and Mediterranean fea, 
and at the mouths of rivers among rocks and alge, &e. 
See BLENNIUS. 

PHOLLIDES, a word ufed by the,ancient phyficians 
for foft and fungous tumours of the legs, fuch as thofe of 

eople in an anafarea, or leucophlegmacy. 

PHOLLIS, asacoin. See Forts. 

PHOLOG, in Ancient Geography, a mountain of Tri- 
phylia, fouth of Onus.—Alfo, a mountain of Greece, in 
Theffaly, where Hercules is faid to have flain the Centaur. 
—Alfo, a {mall town of the Peloponnefus, in Arcadia, weit 
of the river Erymanthe, according to Pliny and Mela. A 
mountain of the fame name was fituated near it to the weit, 
which was the boundary of the Elide. 

PHOMOTHIS, atown of Afia, in the Mareotide, ac- 
cording to Ptolemy. 

PHONASCIA, uwzxcxi, derived from day, voice, the 
art of forming the human voice. 

In ancient Greece, there were combats or contefts efta- 
blithed for the voice, as well as other parts of the gym- 
nattice. ; 

The combats continued to be held in the time of Galen; 
and they were thefe that brought the phonafcia into vogue. 
Hence the matters of this art, and die who taught the art 
of managing the voice, were called phonafti, Qu acxo 5 and 
under their tutorage were put all thofe deftined to be ora- 
tors, fingers, comedians, &c. 

PHONIA, in Geography, a town of European Turkey, | 
in the Morea; 22 miles W.S.W. of Corinth. 

PHONICS, ‘awxx, derived from gum, voice, or found, 
the doétrine or fcience of founds (which fee); otherwife 
called acouflics ; which fee. 

Phonics may be confidered as an art analogous to optics ; 
and may be divided, like that, into dire@, refraded, and re- 
fle&ed. Thefe branches the bifhop of Ferns, in allufion to 
the parts of optics, denominates phonics, diaphonics, and cata- 

honics. 
: Phonics is improveable, both with regard to the objeét, 
the medium, and the organ. : 

As to the object, found, it may be improved, both with — 
regard to the production and the propagation of founds. 
The firft, in {peaking or pronouncing, in whiftling or 
finging, or hallooing or luring, which are all diftiné arts, 
and all improveable. The fecond, by the pofition of the — 
fonorous body. 

With regard to the medium, phonics may be improved by 
the thinnefs and quiefcency thereof, and by the fonorous” 
body being placed near a {mooth wall, either plane or arched, — 
efpecially cycloidally or elliptically : whence arifes the 
theory of whifpering places. 

Add to thefe, elt by placing the fonorous bedy near 
water, its found is mollified ; that by placing it on a plain, 
the found is conveyed to a greater diftance than on uneven 
ground, &c. ay 

Asto the organ, which is the ear, it is helped by placing 
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# near a wall, efpecially at one end ofan arch, the found 
beginning at the other ; or near the furface of water, or that 
of the earth. ; 

And alfo by inftruments, as the ftentorophonicon, or 
f{peaking-trumpet. 

Alfo by an inftrument to help weak ears as fpeétacles do 
eyes; by an inftrument to take in vaftly remote founds, as 
telefcopes do objeéts ; by a microphone, or magnifying ear- 
inftrument ; and by a polyphone, or multiplying ear-inftru- 
ment. 

Cataphonics, or reflected hearmg, may be improved 
by feveral kinds of artificial echoes; for, in general, any 
found falling, either directly or obliquely, on any denfe 
body of a {mooth furface, whether plain, or arched, is beat 
back again, or refleéted, 7. e. it echoes more or lefs. See 
Ecno. 

PHONICUM Centrum. See Centrum. 

PHONOCAMPTICUM Centrum. See Centrum. 

PHOORY, in Geography, a town of Hindooltan, in 
Baglana; 28 miles S. of Zolnani. 

PHORA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, in 
Greater Armenia, between T'afco and Mapa, according to 
Ptolemy. 

PHORAGA, a town of Afia, in Aria. Ptolemy. 

_  PHORBA, a town of Theflaly, which belonged to the 

Acheans; called alfo Phorbas. 

PHORBANTIA, an ifland on the coaft of Sicily. 
Ptolemy. 

PHORBANTIUM, a mountain of Theffaly, in the 
Trazena. Steph. Byz. 

PHORBEIA, ¢ogdax, a mufical inftrument of the an- 
cients, implies a capifirum or leather bandage, with which 
the players on the flute furrounded their heads. The phor- 
beia was placed before the mouth of the mufician, oppofite 
to which was a flit for the reed to pafs through. See 
Fiure. 

This bandage was ufed for the purpofe of augmenting 
the force of the wind, and not only to prevent the {welling 
the cheeks of the performer, but to prevent the wind from 
efcaping at the fides of the reed. See CapisrruM. 

PHORCYNUS, in Ancient Geography, a port of the ifle 
of Ithaca, mentioned by Homer, and alfo by Strabo. 

PHORIMOS, a name given by fome authors to roch 
alum. 

PHORINE, a word ufed by fome authors to exprefs the 
fin of a hog; fome alfo underftand it to mean a fkin of 
any kind, extending it even to the human cutis. 

PHORMINX, an ancient mufical inftrument, feems 
to have been the largeft kind of lyre. See Lyre. 

PHORMIUM, in Botany, a name adopted by Forfter 
from the ancient Greeks, whofe gogusov was ufed for making 
mats, or bafkets, being fo called from ¢oguor, a bafket or 
pannier. Yoriter’s plant ferves for fimilar purpofes in New 
Zeeland. Forit. Gen. t.24. Linn. Suppl. 28. Schreb. 
799. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 2. 171. Mart. Mill. Di&. v. 3. 
Aut. Hort. Kew. v. 2. 284. Juff.52. (Lachenalia; La- 
marck Iluftr. t. 237. f.2. Chlamydia; Gertn. t. 18.)— 
Clafs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Coro- 
narie, Linn. Afphodeli, Juil. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. none. Wor. Petals fix, obliquely af- 
cending, oblong, converging into atube, united at the bafe, 
unequal ; the three outermoft acute, keeled; the three in- 
nermott longer, reflexed rounded and vaulted at the extre- 
mity, flightly emarginate. Stam. Filaments fix, thread- 
fhaped, afcending, longer than the corolla; anthers ereét, 
nearly triangular. Pi/?, Germen fuperior, oblong, ob- 
tufely triangular; ftyle thread-fhaped, nearly erect, rather 
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fhorter than the ftamens ; ftigma fimple. eric. Capfule 
oblong, pointed, with three furrowed angles, three cells 
and three valves; the partitions from the middle of each 
valve. Seeds numerous, imbricated in two rows along each 
partition, ovate, black and fhining, comprefled, bordered. 

Eff. Ch. Corolla inferior, of fix petals; the three inner 
ones longeft. Stamens prominent. Capfule oblong, tri- 


angular. Seeds comprefled, bordered. 
J. Ph. tenax. New Zeeland Flax. Forft. Prodr. 25. 
Linn. Suppl. 204. Cook’s Voyage, v. 2. 96. t. 96. J. 


Mill. Ic. t. 2,—Native of New Zeeland and Norfolk Ifland. 
Hardy in our climate, flowering in June and July, but 
rarely. — Root perennial, long, with many ftrong fibres. 
Stem none. Leaves radical, numerous, ereét, linear, acute, 
keeled, entire, {mooth, four or five feet long, tough and 
rigid, of a glaucous green; {tained with orange-colour 
about the lower part. Flower-Sftalk radical, branched, many- 
flowered. SJowers yellow, each about an inch and a half 
long. Capfule three inches long. Very ftrong and good 
thread may be manufaétured from the fibres of the leaves. 

PHORMORAPHIS, in the Materia Medica, a name 
often ufed by the later Greek writers, and generally looked 
on as one of their unintelligible words, or the name of fome 
drug not known at this time. See CarpEsia. 

PHORONICUM, in Ancient Geography, 
by Paufanias and Steph. Byz. to a town 
capital of the Argolide. 

PHORONOMIA, derived from ¢opa, motion, and YOO 
/aw, 1s a {cience comprehending the laws of motion, both 
of folids and fluids. The work of Hermannus, printed 
at Amifterdam in quarto, in 1715, under this title, is well 
known. 

PHORONTIS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia 
Miner, in Caria. Pliny. 

PHORUM, a port of Greece, in Attica, in the vicinity 
of Pfyttalia. Strabo. 

PHOS, a word ufed by fome medical writers to exprefs 
a diftemperature of the eye, in which there is feen a black 
circle wholly furrounding the pupil. 

PHOSCAS, in Ornithology, a name of a frefh-water 
fowl of the duck kind, and of the fize of the common 
wigeon. Its body is remarkably flat; its beak and legs 
are blue; its head and neck are of a brownifh colour, varie- 
gated all over with numerous triangular black {pots. 

PHOSGENE Gas, in Chemifiry, a {pecies of gas lately 
difcovered by Mr. John Davy, in his efforts to unite toge- 
ther the carbonic oxyd and the oxymuriatic gafes. Some 
unfuccefsful attempts had been made for this purpofe by 
Meffrs. Gay-Luffac and Thénard, and afterwards by Mr. 
Murray of Edinburgh. Mr. Davy accomplifhed this ob- 
ject apparently without any difficulty. The gafes were put 
in contaét and expofed to a bright ight for a quarter of an 
hour ; when the mixture was diminifhed to half its original 
bulk, and a gas was left, which poffefled feveral remarkable 
propérties. It is compofed of equal volumes of chlorine 
and carbonic oxyd gafes, condenfed into half their bulk. 
It is colourlefs ; and has a {trong difagreeable fmell. Its 
{pecifie gravity is 3.669; and 100 cubic inches, under a 
mean temperature and preffure, weigh 111.91 grains ; hence 
it is by far the heavielt gas at prefent known. It reddens 
vegetable blues. It combines with ammonia, condenfing 
four times its bulk of that gas, and forming a peculiar 
neutral falt. Phofgene gas is decompofed by water, and 
by moft metallic bodies. It is an acid of a very peculiar 
nature, and deferves «a much more complete examination, 
As this gas has been hitherto produced axly by the actien 
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of light, Mr. Davy propofed to name it “ phofgene.” 
Phil. Tranf. for 1812, parti. 

PHOSPHATS, are falts formed by the phofphoric 
acid, with the different faline bodies. See the refpective 
bafes, as Porasu, Sopa, &c. 

PHOSPHITES, falts formed by the phofphorous acid 
combining with the bafes of falts. 

PHOSPHOLITE. See Apatir. 

PHOSPHOR], or Phofphorefcent Subflances, may be 
diftributed into three clafles. The firft comprehends thofe 
which require a previous expofure to the folar or other 
light, in order to become luminous; on which account 
they are called “ folar phofphori.”” See PHospnorus. 

The fecond clafs includes thofe which, without any necef- 
fary previous expofure to light, become luminous when 
moderately heated; thefe, by way of diftin€tion, may be 
denominated ‘‘phofphori from heat.’? Thefe differ from 
the former in that, after having been continued at any par- 
ticular temperature till their luminoufnefs is exhaufted, they 
are incapable of becoming again luminous, except at a 
greater heat than that to which they were firft fubjeted. 
The range of temperature at which thefe bodies become 
luminous, commences at about 400° Fahr., and terminates 
at the loweft vifible red heat. In fome the light is almoft 
momentary ; in others it remains many minutes. The in- 
tenfity of the light appears to be unalterable, whether the 
body that emits it be in a Torricellian yacuum, or plunged 
in any of the natural or artificial gafes. The following 
fubftances are arranged by Mr. T. Wedgwood, according 
to the brilliancy oF ghee light.. See Phil. Tranf. vol. 
Ixxxil. p..28. 

The moft phofphorefcent of all fubftances by heat, is 
that variety of the blue fluor of Derbythire, which when 
fcraped or ftruck emits a fetid bituminous odour ; it glows, 
when moderately heated with a pale emerald green light, 
fufficiently intenfe to be very vifible even in day light. To 
the fecond rank belong the common {wine-ftone, the common 
blue fluor, and red felfpar, all of which, as well as thofe 
that follow, exhibit a white or reddifh light. The third 
clafs includes the diamond, the ruby, carbonated barytes, 
chalk, colourlefs calcareous fpar, fea-fhells, granite, and 
white fluor. The fourth clafs comprehends white fand, 
carbonated magnefia, heavy fpar, flint, white marble, quartz, 
porcelain, and earthen ware. The fifth clafs includes moft 
of the metals, fulphat of potafh, borax, white paper, white 
linen, fawduft, and afbeftos. Under the fixth and laft clafs 
are comprehended oil, wax, fpermrac:ti, and butter when 
nearly boiling. To exhibit with the greateft effeét the lu- 
minous property of thefe bodies, the harder ones fhould be 
coarfely pulverifed and fprinkled in a dark room on the fur- 
face of a thick metallic plate, heated below rednefs. A 
very ftriking exhibition of the phofphorefcence of the fetid 
blue fluor may be made by heating fome oil in a clear flafk 
till it becomes luminous, and then dropping in about a tea- 
{poonful of pulverifed fluor ; at the inftant when this latter 
comes in contaé& with the hot liquid, a bright flath of green 
light is given out, which may be renewed for many times, 
by repeatedly fhaking the veflel. Moft of the fubftances 
above mentioned, are phofphorefcent alfo by frigtion. Sir 
H. Davy has alfo obferved, that if fluor be heated till it 
ceafed to become luminous, it is ftill capable of producing 
light by collifion; and it is obferved, that certain other 
bodies, as tremolite, and a particular variety of blende, 
give out much light even from the feratch of a pin. 

The third chile of phofphorefcent fubftances, confifts of 
thofe which, belonging to the animal and vegetable king- 
doms, emit light fpontaneoufly at the common temperature, 
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without the neceflity of previous expofure to light: thefe 
may be denominated “ fpontaneous phofphori.” ~ Animal 
fubitances exhibit this appearance before the commencement 
of putrefaétion ; and it ceafes when the putrefaétion is com- 
plete. Among thofe who have direéted their attention to 
this fubjeét, we may reckon Boyle, Canton, and Dr. Hulme. 
See Licur. 

PHOSPHORIA, xctopiz, in Antiquity, a feftival in 
honour of Phofphorus or Lucifer. — 

PHOSPHORIC Aci», in Chemiftry. 'This acid is found 
in combination with lime, foda, and ammonia in animal fub- 
ftances, and is alfo a component part of feveral minerals. 
It may be obtained, but not in a ftate of purity, from the 
bones of animals. For this purpofe, the bones are firft 
burned to whitenefs in a red heat, and then reduced to a 
fine powder. This powder is decompofable by the fulphuric 
acid, by which means the phofphoric is fet free in the liquid 
form, while the fulphat of lime is infoluble. This liquid, 
however, is found not to contain the phofphoric acid pure, 
but combined with fome lime. Hence this procefs is not re- 
forted to for getting pure phofphorie acid. The following 
is unobjectionable. 

Into fome hot nitric acid project {mall bits of phofpho- 
rus, till no more effervefcence takes place. The nitric 
acid is decompofed, giving the whole of its oxygen to the 
phofphorus, while the nitrogen which conftitutes the effer- 
vefcence efcapes in the form of gas. A thickifh fluid 
refults from this procefs, which, when evaporated in a pla- 
tina crucible, {till thickens till it is raifed to a red heat. 
On cooling it affumes the folid form, and is tranfparent like 

lafs. This is the pure phofphoric acid, which in this 
am is alfo called phofphoric glafs. It poffeffes all the 
effential properties of an acid. It has a fharp acid tatte, 
and changes vegetable blues to red. 

Its affinity for water is fuch that it foon deliquefces in the 
air, exhibiting the fame vifcid oily appearance which it 
poffefled before evaporation. Jt has no fmell, not being 
volatile at lefs than a red heat, when it exhales in the form 
of white fmoke. 

In the ftate of glafs its fpecific gravity is 2.516, which 
will be lefs in the liquid form as it contains more water. 

It diffolves readily in water, producing heat, though 
much inferior to that produced by the combination of the 
fulphuric acid with water ; a proof that the former has lefs 
attraction for water. 

This acid is known to confift of 1 atom of phofpho- 
rus to 2 of oxygen. The atom of phofphorus being 9, 
and that of oxygen 7, will make the acid 9 + 14 = 
23, which is near the truth. It does not combine with 
more oxygen, although its affinity is great for that fub- 
ftance. 

It is not decompofed in the cold by any of the inflam- 
mable bodies, the alkaline and earthy bafes excepted. 
Charcoal, zinc, and iron decompofe it, when affifted by a 
{trong heat in a clofe retort, fetting the phofphorus free. 
It is in this way that phofphorus is obtained. In its dilute 
ftate it acts on feveral of the metals, as zine, tin, and iron. 
They are firft oxydated by the water, when hydrogen gas 
is evolved. The acid then combines with the oxyd, form- 
ing falts, which are defcribed under their refpeétive bafes. 
It combines with the alkalies, earths, and the reft of the 
metallic oxyds. 


The experiments of Lavoifier and Dalton agree in — 


making the proportion of oxygen to be what has been al- 

ready ftated. The former chemift found that 114 of the 
acid contained 69.375 of oxygen. 

Pnospuorte Matches, or Tapers, are prepared by the 

I following 
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fellowing fimple procefs. Take a glafs tube, four inches 
long, and one line in diameter, clofed at one end. Intro- 
duce a {mall quantity of phofphorus into the tube, and 
pufh it to its farther end; after which, a taper covered with 
a {mall quantity of wax is introduced into the fame tube. 
The open end is then hermetically fealed, and the other end 
is plunged into boiling water; upon which the phofphorus 
melts, and fixes itfelf upon the match. A line 1s drawn at 
one end of the length of the tube, with a flint, that it may 
be broken, as occafion may require. The match is to be 
drawn out quickly to inflame the phofphorus. 

The procefs of M. Lewis Pegle for making the inflam- 
mable bougies confifts in taking a glafs tube, five inches long, 
and two lines wide, one end of which is fealed with a blow- 
pipe. Small tapers of wax are prepared, with three double 
threads of cotton twifted together. The extremity of the 
match or taper is half an inch long, and muft not be covered 
with wax. A piece of lead is laid in a faucer filled with 
water ; and upon this the phofphorus is cut, beneath the 
water, into fragments of the fize of a grain of millet. One 
of thefe grains is to be dried, and introduced into the tube 
of glafs; after which the fortieth part of a grain of very 
dry fulphur is to be added, that is, half the weight of the 

_phofphorus. One of the bougies is then taken, and its ex- 
tremity dipped in very clear oil of wax. If too large a 
quantity rifes, it muft be dried with a cloth. The match 
is introduced into the tube with a turning or twilting mo- 
tion between the fingers. ‘The bottom of the tube mutt 
then be plunged into boiling water, to foften the phofpho- 
rus; obferving to keep it no longer than three or four fe- 
conds in the water. The other extremity of the tube is 
afterwards fealed. Thefe bougies muft be kept in a tin 
tube, to avoid the danger of inflammation. 

PuospHoric Bottles, are formed by heating a glafs bottle, 
and fixing it in a ladle full of fand; and then two or three 
{mall pieces of phofphorus are introduced into it. A {mall 
red-hot iron wire is ufed to ftir the phofphorus about, and 
caufe it to adhere to the internal furface of the bottle, where 
it forms a reddith coating. The heated wire is introduced 
repeatedly ; and when all the phofphorus is thus diftributed 
within the bottle, it is left open for a quarter of an hour. 
and afterwards corked. When this is ufed, a common 
match tipped with fulphur is introduced into the bottle, 
turned round, and quickly drawn out. The phofphorus 
which fticks to the fulphur takes fire, and lights the match. 

The theory of this phenomenon depends upon the cir- 
cumftance, that the phofphorus is ftrongly dried, or half 
calcined, and needs only the contaét of air to fet it on fire. 

As phofphorus is foluble in oils, more efpecially the vola- 
tile oils, thefe oils become luminous. If this folution be 
kept in a bottle, a phofphoric flafh, which emits a {mall 
gwantity of light, will be feen every time the bottle is 
opened. ‘The oil of cloves is ufed in this operation. The 

_ combination of phofphorus and oil appears to exift natu- 
rally in the glow-worm, or ‘¢lampyris {plendidula”’ of Lin- 
neus. Foriter of Gottingen obferves, that the fhining mat- 
ter of the glow-worm is liquid. If the glow-worm be 
crufned between the fingers, the phofphorefcence remains on 
thefinger. Henckel reports, in his eighth differtation of 
his « Pyritologia,” that one of his friends of a fanguine 
temperament, after having danced much, perfpired to fuch 
a degree, that he thought his life in danger. While he 
undrefied, lines of phofphoric flame were feen on his 
fhirt, which left yellow red {pots behind them, refembling 
the ae of burned phofphorus. This ight was long 
vifible. 
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A phofphoric gas may be extracted from phofphorusy 
which takes fire by the mere contaét of air. It is to the 
difengagement of a gas of this nature, that we may attri- 
bute the ignes fatui which play about burying grounds, and 

enerally in all places where animals are buried and putrefy. 

t is toa fimilar gas, that we may refer the inflammable air 
which conftantly burns in certain places, and upon the fur- 
fie of certain cold fprings. Chaptal’s Elem. of Chemiltry, 
vol. iii. 

PHOSPHORICAL Cotumy. See Cotumy. 

PHOSPHOROUS Acip, in Chemifiry. When phofpho- 
rus is expofed to the air in an open vellel for a length of 
time, it gradually aflumes the form of a thick fluid, of the ap- 
pearance of oil. This is the phofphorous acid. The flow- 
nefs with which it combines with oxygen only allows it to 
combine with 1 atom of oxygen, by which it is conftituted. 
Its atom is, therefore, 9 of phofphorus with 7 of oxygen, 
equal to 16. 

It is of a vifcid oily confiftence, having an acid tafte, 
and the fmell of garlic. 

When expofed to heat fome of the water evaporates, but 
the acid does not become concrete like the phofphoric. In 
this fituation the water is decompofed. ‘The oxygen com- 
bines with one portion of the phofphorous acid, forming the 
phofphoric acid. An atom of phofphorus combines with 
the hydrogen, forming phofphuret of hydrogen, which ef- 
capes in the form of gas. So that out of three atoms of 
phofphorous acid, and one of water, two atoms of phof- 
phoric acid, and an atom of phofphuretted hydrogen, are 
formed. 

If the phofphorous acid be expofed to the air for a con- 
fiderable length of time after it is formed, it is converted 
into phofphoric acid. 

When this acid with water is poured upon zine, tin, or 
iron, the water is decompofed as with the phofphoric acid, 
but the hydrogen combines with phofphorus, forming phof- 
phuretted hydrogen, which is known by the {mell. 

The fulphuric acid, when aided by heat, gives an atom of 
oxygen, which conyerts it into the phofphoric acid, while 
the fulphurous acid efcapes in the form of gas. The nitric 
acid produces a fimilar change. 

PHOSPHORUS, scZogoc, formed from Qw:, light, and 
sexy L bear, amatter, which fhines, or even burns, {pon- 
taneoufly, and without the application of any fentible 
fire. 

Phofphori are either natural, or artificial. 

PuospHorti, Natural, are matters which become lumi- 
nous at certain times, without the afliftance of any art or 
preparation. 

Such are the glow-worms, frequent in our colder coun- 
tries ; lantern-flies, and other fhining infe€ts, in hot coun- 
tries; rotten wood; the eyes, blood, feales, flefh, fweat, 
feathers, &c. of feveral animals; diamonds, when rubbed 
after a certain manner, or after having been expofed to the 
fun or light ; fugar and fulphur, when pounded in a dark 
place; fea-water, and fome mineral waters, when brifkly 
agitated ; a cat’s or horfe’s back, duly rubbed with the 
hand, &c. in the dark; nay, Dr. Croon tells us, that 
upon rubbing his own body brifkly with a well-warmed 
fhirt, he has frequently made both to fhine; and Dr. 
Sloane adds, that he knew a gentleman of Briftol, and his 
fon, both whofe ftockings fhone much after walking. 

All natural phofphori have this in common, that they do 
not fhine always ; and that they never give any heat. 

The natural phofphori are either ‘oflile, vegetable, or 


animal. 
: The 
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The foflile are, though very different in degree, fome 
forts of earths, white fand, limeftones, ftala¢tites, and fe- 
veral other figured ftones, ifland cryftals, flints, fome {pecies 
of agates, white arfenic ; but no fort of metals, metallic or 
falphiuectis bodies, as jet, amber, except the before-men- 
tioned arfenic. 

On the other hand, falts imbibe light, provided they are 
divefted of every metallic principle; otherwife not, though 
as pellucid as poffible. For this reafon none of the vi- 
triols will imbibe light ; but other falts will though with 
a confiderable difference as to quantity ; for fal gem and 
rock falt imbibe very little; fea falt, if dry, and in cryf- 
tals, much more ; and, in like manner, fal ammoniac, fal 
catharticum, and nitre yet more. This .power is weak in 
the natron of the ancients, and alum; but brighteft of all 
in borax. 

In the vegetable kingdom we find very few phofphori ; 
that of dry rotten wood is weak and not lafting ; it ap- 
pears chiefly upon the edges and inequalities of the furface. 
But this is moft remarkable in the rotten wood of the fir- 
tree, and fome others, where, in the dark, you fee fhining 
{pots as big as tares; whereas in full light the whole fur- 
es appears alike. Some few bars are luminous, but not 
confiderably fo ; but no fruits, feeds, or their meals. Cot- 
ton, and the cryttals of tartar, appear very bright, but fine 
loaf-fugar appears the moft luminous of all both without 
and within ; gums and refins retain no light. 

There is a va{t variety of phofphori in the animal king- 
dom, fuch as the bones and teeth ; to thefe may be added 
the fhells of fifh, egg-fhells, the human calculus, bezoar, 
and thofe parts of animals in which the terreftrial principle 
is very predominant. But where there is a contiderable 
quantity of oily matter, as in the hoofs, horns, and feathers, 
no light is manifeft, or at leaft in a {mall degree. " Light is 
vifibly retained by the fkins of feveral living animals. Water 
cannot be made to imbibe light, though ice does exceedingly 
well, and efpecially fnow. 

Becearius propofes fome queries concerning the natural 
phofphori, of which the firft is, in what and how great a 
light the objeét ought to be placed? He tried different 
apie: in different degrees of light, and found them 
imbibe moft light from the fun itfelf next in quantity 
when the fky was clear; and the leaft in foggy weather. 
Thefe experiments fhould be made in the open air, and not 
in a houfe with the glafs-windows fhut ; becaufe many 
bodies appear luminous when the light has come directly 
to them, which will not have that appearance when the light 
has paffled through the glafs. He laftly tried what light 
they would imbibe from very bright flame, and found act 
alabafter itfelf, which is faturated more than any fubftance 
by the fun’s rays, imbibed exceedingly little. The next 
query is, how long thefe bodies fhould remain inthe light 
to be fufficiently faturated? Four or five feconds were 
found the utmoft length of time required for that purpofe. 
The other query is, how long the received light will con- 
tinue in thefe phofphori? It does not laft the fame time in 
all; but continues more or lefs, from two feconds to eight, 
in proportion to the ftrength of the phofphorus, and the 
quantity of light received. 

But that which, of all natural phofphori, has occafioned 
the greateft {peculation, is the 

PuospHorus, Barometrical, or Mercurial. M. Picard 
firft obferved, that the mercury of his barometer, when 
fhaken ina dark place, emitted light ; with this circum- 
fiance, that in flaking the mercury with rapidity, fometimes 
above, and fometimes below its equilibrium with the air, 


the light was only feen when below it, where it appeared as 
if adhering to the upper furface. 

But this light is not found in the mercury of all barome- 
ters ; which occations a great difficulty. 

M. Bernouilli, upon examining the circumftances of this 
phenomenon, invented a folution of the fame; he ima- 

ines, that upon the mercury’s defcending, the vacuum 
in the tube increafing, there flues out of the mercury to 
fill up this excefs of vacuity, a very fine fubtile matter, 
before difperfed throughout the pores of this mineral ; and 
that, at the fame time, there enters through the pores of the 
tube another fine matter: thus, the firit matter emitted from 
the mercury, and collected over its furface, itriking impe- 
tuoufly againft that received from without, has the fame 
effect with Defeartes’ firit element again{t the fecond; that 
is, it produces the motion of light. 

But why, then, is not the phenomenon common to all ba- 
rometers? T’o this he anfwers, that the motion of the 
fubtile matter out of the mercury may be weakened, and 
prevented, by any heterogeneous matter collected on its 
upper furface, into a kind of pellicle, fo that the light 
fhould never appear, but when the mercury is perfe@ly pure. 
This reafoning feemed confirmed from the experiments of 
feveral barometers, which he made according to this plan ; 
but the Royal Academy of Sciences, repeating experi- 
ments with barometers made after the fame manner, did not 
meet with the fame fuccefs ; the light being found in fome, 
but not in others. 

M. Homberg, therefore, conjectured, that the difference 
confifted in the different qualities of the quickfilver: in fome, 
he obferved, they ufed quick-lime to purify it; in others, 
fteel-filings. Te mercury, then, rifing in the diftillation, 
and pafling through the lime, might take away fome parts 
thereof, capable, by their extreme fmallnefs, of lodging in 
its interftices. 

Hence, as quick-lime always retains fome fiery particles, 
it is poflible, in a place void of air, where they {wim at 
liberty they may produce this luftre. 

Mr. Hauk(bee has feveral experiments on the mercurial 
phofphorus. Pafling air forcibly through the body of quick- 
lilver, placed in an exhaufted receiver, the parts were vio- 
lently driven againft the fide of the receiver, and gave all 
round the appearance of fire; continuing thus till the re- 
ceiver was half-full again of air. 

Trom other experiments he found, that though the appear- 
ance of light was not producible by agitating the mercury 
in the fame manner in the common air, yet that a very fine 
medium, nearly approaching to a vacuum, was not at all ne- 
ceffary. 

And, laftly, from other experiments he found, that mer- 
cury inclofed in water, which communicated with’ the open 
air, by a violent fhaking of the veflel wherein it was in- 
my emitted particles of light in great plenty, like little 

ars. - 

By including the veflel of mercury, &c. in a receiver, 
and exhaufting the air, the phenomenon was chan ; 
and, upon fhaking the veffel, inftead of {parks of light, 
the whole mafs appeared one continued circle of light. 
Farther, if mercury be inclofed in a glafs tube, clofe 
{topped, that tube is found, on being rubbed, to give much 
more light, than when it had no mercury in it. When 
this tube has been rubbed, after raifing fucceffively its ex- 
tremities, that the mercury might flow from one end to 
the other, one fees a light creeping in a ferpentine manner 
all along the tube ; that is to fay, the mercury is all lumi- 
nous. The mercury, being made to run along the tube 

afterwards 
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afterwards without rubbing it, was found to emit fome 
light, though much lefs than before: this proves that the 
friction of the mercury againft the glafs, in running along, 
does in fome meafure eleétrify the glafs, as the rubbing it 
with the hand does, only in a much lefs degree. This is 
more plainly proved by laying fome very light down near 
the tube, for this will be attracted by the eleétricity raifed 
by the running of the mercury, and will rife to that part of 
the glafs along which the mercury runs; and it is very plain 
from this, that what has been long known in the world 
under the name of the phofphorus of the barometer is not a 
phofphorus, but merely a hght raifed by eleétricity, the 
mercury electrifying the tube. Phil. Tranf. N° 484. See 
Exvecrricity and Mercury. 

Puospuort, 4rtificial, are fuch as owe their luminous qua- 
lity to fome art or preparation. 

Phofphori are, it is well known, often produced by art ; 
fome are made by the maceration of plants alone, and with- 
out any fire; fuch as thread, linen cloth, but above all 
paper. The luminous appearance of this laft, which is 
now known to be an electrical phenomenon, is greatly in- 
creafed by heat. This is confirmed by two experiments ; 
the firft is, by expofing the paper, fpread upon an iron 
grate, to the naked fire, yet not near enough to refcorch it, 
and then laying a warm brick thereon to retain the heat ; 
by which means it was obferved, that where the paper was 
not fereened by the iron grate, it was moft luminous ; fo 
that by the lights and fhades you might diftinguifh in the 
dark the image of the iron grate a confiderable time. 
The other experiment is. the application of the paper to 
a plate of warm brafs ; from which, when in the dark, you 
might very eafily, by its being lefs luminous, diftinguifh 
the margin of the paper that had not been warmed by the 
brafs. 

However Beccarius, though he acknowledges that paper, 
after having been made red-hot and cooled again, is an ex- 
cellent phofphorus, found, that it was much injured by 
being expofed to the light of the fun. He made experiments 
te the fame purpofe with a great variety of fubftances, mi- 
neral, vegetable, and animal ; and obferved, that the effects 
were the fame, and that the ftronger the light was, and the 
longer they were expofed to it, the more injury they re- 
ceived: and he found alfo, that the injury they received was 
laiting. 

The fame author takes notice alfo of thofe pho{phori 
which become fo by the affiftance of fire; but the fire here 
fpoken of is not ae enough to diffolve their conftituent 
parts, but only fuch as may: affect the external parts of 
their texture, and that but gently; fo that the procefs 
here mentioned is only drying or roafting. For it is not 
the watery or the faline parts in bodies which are torrified, 
but the oleaginous, with which many vegetables, and moift 
animals abound. The white flefh of animals, fuch as that 
of chickens, become a phofphorus by roaiting, as well as 
the tendons ; and whatever parts of animals become gluti- 
nous by boiling, fuch as carpenters’ glue, ifinglafs, &c. 
to thefe may be added cheefe. Bones, though they imbibe 
light without any preparation, have that property in a much 
geeater “egree wher burnt, and their luminous appearance 
is muc: more lively. But roafting has not this effect 


“upon feathers, hoofs, horns, and only in a {mall degree on 


whites of eggs, though the yolk when dry eafily became a 
phofphorus. 

The fame operation which produces feveral phofphori 
from the animal kingdom, gives alfo feveral from the ve- 
getable. Thus, by gently roafting gums, as myrrh, gum 
‘ragacanth, and others, they appear luminous, though dif 


ferent in degrees ; and this light is clear in proportion to 
the gentle evaporation of the aqueous parts. By this 
treatment nuts of every kind, pulfe, corn, coffee-berries, 
meal, bread, and wafers, alfo become phofphori. Tur- 
pentine, amber, and fome refins, require more fire before 
they imbibe light ; fo that you muft diveft them of their 
acid, and their light etherial oil, to make them appear lu- 
minous. _ But here great care muft be taken that they boil 
no longer than from being white they turn yellow ; for, if 
you proceed longer, your labour is loft. Thofe phofphori 
produced by torrefaction foon lofe their power, which, 
perhaps, neither time, nora thorough diffolution of their 
parts, can deprive the natural ones of. In general, as 
long as ,the phofphori. gained by torrefaction preferve 
their power, their light is more fharp and ftriking, but 
the natural more weak. Thofe that are gained by calci- 
nation, and Baldwin’s phofphorus, feem to poflefs both 
the itriking light of thofe gained by torrefaétion, and the 
weaker light of the natural phofphori: the laft they pre- 
ferve a long time, but the former is loft, by degrees, much 
fooner. - The well calcined afhes of plants, or rather their 
terreftrial parts, remaining after the folution of their fixed 
falts by wathing, and neutral falts, continue phofphori after 
many years: fo that, as far as we can judge, the luminary 
power which is gained by calcination, though not fo in- 
tenfe, continues perpetual; whereas, that gained by torre- 
faction always decreafes, and, ina very little while, is no 
longer vifible. Some, even by this method, continue to 
imbibe light much longer than others. Gum arabic, which 
continues longeit, laits fix days; bread not one, and cof- 
fee only a few minutes. However, at any time, by a frefh 
torrefaction, you may recover thefe languid phofphori; in 
which property they have great likenefs to the Bolognian 
{tone, and other phofphori prepared by art. 

Almott all bodies, by a proper treatment, have that power 
of fhining in the dark, which, at firft, was fuppofed to be 
the property of one, and afterward only of a few. How 
this is brought about is not eafy to folve. If we fup- 
pofe, with fome, that the light from a luminous body en- 
ters and abides in the phofphori; we fhall find fomewhat 
new to admire in light itfelf. It is no new opinion, that 
this fluid confiits of very fine particles, which are con- 
tinually darted forth from a luminous body in all direc- 
tions, with a very great velocity: but it has by nobody 
been laid down hitherto, that thefe particles are not dif- 
folved by the violence of their agitation, nor difperfed, 
nor immediately ceafe to exift; but fubfiit fill, and ad- 
here to what bodies come in their way, as heat does. If, 
therefore, the particles of light are not diffolved as foon as 
they are emitted from a radiant body, but continue fome 
time, what elfe is required but that we allow its atmo- 
{phere to every lucid appearance? It the phofphori fhine 
with a borrowed light, but not with their own, and that 
only when put in motion, and fired by the rays of a fhining 
body, which fome experiments feem to confirm, then other 
new doétrines will arife. There muit be then a hidden, a 
fecret principle in bodies, to be lighted up by this moft 
fubtle fire. There will be in the univerfe a certain per- 
petual fre from thefe phofphori; the matter of which, 
though conitantly diffipated by burning, does not waite 
enough to be obvious to our fenfes. See Phil. Tranf. 
N 478. in vol. xliv. art. 17. p. 83. and Beccarii Com. 
p- 52. 91,&c. See Licnr, Lieut from Diamonds, and 
Bolognian Puospuorus, infra. 

Of artificial phofphori there are three principal kinds: 
the firft burning, which confumes every combuttible it 
touches ; the other two have no fenfible heat; and are 

called 
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called the Bononian and Hermetic phofphorus, to which clafs 
others of afimilar kind may be reduced. 

Puospeuorvs, Burning, in Chemifiry, is a fimple inflam- 
mable fubftance. 

The difcovery of this phofphorus was firft made in 1677, 
by one Brandt, a citizen of Hamburgh, in his refearches 
for the philofopher’s ftone. Brandt communicated the 
fecret to one Kraaft, of Drefden, but withheld it from 
Kunckel ; upon which this chemift, knowing that urine 
was the fubftance employed, fucceeded in his attempts of 
making phofphorus ; accordingly, this phofphorus is com- 
monly called Kunckel’s phofphorus, after his name. A 
fimilar phofphorus was alfo made by Mr. Boyle, after hav- 
ing feen a piece of it inthe hands of Kraaft, who brought 
it to London in 1679, in order to fhew it to the king and 
queen of England; having been only informed that this 
phofphorus was produced from fome matter belonging to 
the human body. Kraaft, indeed, told Stahl, that he had 
communicated the procefs for making it to Mr. Boyle ; 
but this is fuch an imputation on the integrity and honour 
of our Englifs philofopher, as can by no means be ad- 
mitted on the teftimony of a man, who had been treacher- 
ous to Kunckel, who traded in the fecret of making phof- 
phorus, and after felling it to many perfons, publifhed the 
procefs for making it in the Mercure Galont, for June 1683. 
Kunckel, and a German chemift called Godfreid Hantk- 
witz, to whom Boyle communicated the method of preparing 
it, were the only perfons who made it in any confiderable 
quantities. 

M. Hellot, in his Memoir upon this fubje&t, Ac. Paris, 
1737, enumerates all the proceffes for making it, that 
were in ufe foon after the difcovery of it ; viz. that pub- 
blifhed by Mr. Boyle in 1680, in the Phil. Tranf. N° 196. 
(fee Phil. Tranf. Abridg. vol. iii. p. 346.); that of Kraaft ; 
that of Brandt, in a colleétion of experiments and obfer- 
vations of Dr. Hooke, publifhed by Dr. Derham in 1726 ; 
that of M. Homberg, in the Ancient Memoirs of the 
Academy, in 1692; and thofe found in the works of fe- 
yeral chemifts, particularly of Theickmeyer, Hoffmann, and 
Niewentyt. However, the operation continued in a great 
degree a fecret till the year 1737, when a {tranger came into 
France, and obtained a reward from the miniftry for commu- 
nicating his procefs, which was executed by Mefirs. Hellot, 
Du Fay, Geoffroy, and Duhamel. Since the publication of 
M. Hellot’s Memoir, the operation has been no longer a 
fecret ; though feldom executed, becaufe it was rather cu- 
rious than ufeful, and both troublefome and expenfive. 

The folid phofphorus was formerly prepared from urine 
in the following manner. Evaporate a good quantity of 
urine of beer-drinkers to the confiftence of honey ; cover 
it up in an earthen veffel, and fet it three or four months in a 
cellar to ferment and putrefy. Mix two parts of fand, or 
powder of pot-fherds, with one part of this urine, and put 
it into a retort, fitted to a long-necked receiver, with two 
or three quarts of water in it. Dif it in a naked fire, 
in a reverberatory furnace; at firft gently; after two hours, 
augment the fire gradually, till all the black fetid oil be 
drawn off. Raife the fire to the higheft degree; upon 
which white clouds will come into the receiver, and fix, by 
little and little, on one fide, in form of a yellowith fkin ; 
and another part will precipitate to the bottom in powder. 
Keep the fire thus violent for three hours, till no more 
fumes arife. Let all cool, and unloofe the veffels ; and, 
throwing more water into the receiver, fhake all well about, 
to loofen what flicks to the fides. Pour the whole into a 
glafs veffel, to fettle. 

The volatile falt will now diffolve in the water, and the 


phofphorus and oil will fink to the bottom; then pour off 


’ the water, and gathering the remaining part together, put 


it into a glafs veffel, with a little frefh water, and digeft it 
in a fand-heat, ftirring it front time to time with a wooden 
fpatula. 

By this means, the phofphorus will feparate from the oil, © 
and fink to the bottom: pour off the oil, and make up the 
phofphorus, while hot, into {ticks for ufe. 

Boerhaave gives us other ways of preparing phofphorus, 
Recent urine, he obferves, digeited three or four days in 
a tall glafs, with aheat no greater than that of a healthy 
man, grows ruddy, fetid, and cadaverous; this digefted 
urine, being put to diftil in a retort, yields a clear, fetid li- 
quor, then a yellow volatile falt, which evaporated to the 
confiftence of a fapo, and mixed with four times its weight 
of dry fand, and the diftillation continued in a covered re- 
tort, there fucceffively comes over, by greater and greater 
degrees of fire, a fetid brown oil, blueifh fumes, and, finally, 
a grofs fhining matter, which finksin water, and is the folid 
phofphorus. 

To make it more eafily, and to the beft advantage, it may 
be proper to take a fufficient quantity of human urine, 
afforded by a perfon not much given to drink wine, and 
exhale it away in an open veflel to a rob, or the confiftence 
of honey ; then fet it to putrefy for half a year, and, 
upon diftillation, it will afford a large proportion of falt, 
after which, if fix times its own quantity of fand, or 


brick duit, be added to the remainder, and the ditillation . 


be continued, as in the cafe laft mentioned, the phofphorus 
will fall into the water. Or it may commodiouily be pre- 
pared, by fuffering the rob of urine to digeft for two years 
in an open veffel in the open air; during which time, a 
flimy, feculent, un€tuous, earthy matter, will fall to the 
bottom ; which, being frequently wafhed with pure water, 
wherein it will not diffolve, will leave a white matter behind 
it, neither of an alkaline, acid, faline, or terreftrial, nor 
{carcely of an unctuous nature: and th’s is of itfelf a pro- 
per matter for the making of phofphorus by diftillation with 
fand, 

In order te preparing the phofphorus, and indeed moft 
of the other preparations of urine, the firft ftep is to re- 
duce that liquor to the confiftence of a rob or thick ex- 
tract; thofe who have worked on this fubjeét fufficiently 
know how abominably naufeous and difagreeable a taf this 
is. The operator alone is not the perfon who is almoft poi- 
foned by it, but the whole neighbourhood is affeéted ; and 
it is well known, that our Godfrey, who ufed to prepare 
large quantities of this fubftance, was always obliged to 
keep a houfe in the fields to perform this part of the pro- 
cefs in. 

There is an eafy and excellent method propofed by Stahl 
for the performing of this troublefome butinefs, by means 
of condenfation by cold or freezing. There needs no more 
than to expofe the proper quantity of urine to fome froity 
nights in winter; or at any time of the year to our ice- 
houfes, or other places where ice is preferved all the year 
round. The froft will, in this cafe, affect a large part of 
the urine, but not the whole; and the liquid part being 
feparated from the folid ice, it will be found that the w. tery 
parts alone have fuffered the freezing, and that all the 
unétuous and faline ones are left behind in the unfrozen 
part, which is, by repeated freezings of its yet remainin 
aqueous parts, at length reduced to that fort of rob whic 
is required for all the purpofes of diftillation, and that with- 
out any trouble or offentivenefs, either to the operator or 
any body elfe. The power of condenfation by freezing in 
this manner, extends to wine, vinegar, and all fermented 

liquors ; 
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Jiquors ; but it operates differently on the feveral different 
ones, and is to be regulated according to their natures. 
The natural cold of our climate is feldom too great for any 
of the liquors we defire to condenfe ; that is, it is never fo 

eat as to condenfe the whole into ice. It often is not 
ufficiently great to condenfe the aqueous part, even after 
ever fo many repetitions. In this cafe, it may be proper to 
bring in the ufe of the common freezing mixtures, made 
with ice, or {now and falt. To fuit the artificial degree of 
cold, in thefe cafes, requires care and experience, and is 
almoft as nice a point as the fuiting of the degrees of heat 
in the operations of chemiftry. 

In 1743, Mr. Margraaf publifhed, in the Memoirs of the 
Academy at Berlin, a new and excellent procefs for obtain- 
ing more eafily and expeditieufly, and at lefs expence than 
had hitherto been done, a confiderable quantity of phofpho- 
rus. In his procefs, a kind of plumbum corneum is pre- 
vioufly prepared, by diftilling a mixture of four pounds of 
minium with two pounds of powdered fal ammoniac ; the 
refiduum after the diftillation, or the plumbum corneum, is 
to be mixed with nine or ten pounds of extra& of putrefied 
urine, boiled to the confiftence of honey. This mixture is 
to be made flowly in an iron cauldron fet upon the fire, and 
by frequently ftirring the contents. Half a pound of 
powdered charcoal is then to be added, and evaporation is 
to be continued till the whole is reduced into a black 
powder, which is to be put into a retort, in order to extra 
from it, by a moderate and gradual heat, all the volatile 
products of urine, that is, volatile alkali, fetid oil, and an 
ammoniacal matter which adheres to the neck of the retort. 
In this diftillation the heat is only to be raifed fo as to 
make the matter red-hot. After the diftillation a black 
and friable refiduum is left, from which the phofphorus is 
to be extracted by a fecond diftillation, and a {tronger heat. 
Before it is expofed to another diftillation it may be tried 
by throwing fome of it upon hot coals. If the matter has 
been well prepared, a fmell of garlic exhales from it, and a 
blue phofphorical flame is feen undulating along the furface 
of the hot coals. This matter is to be put into a good 
earthen retort, capable of f{uftaining a violent fire, and 
which may be fecured with a covering of clay and hair. 
Three quarters of the retort are to be filled with the matter 
which is to yield the phofphorus. It is to be placed in the 
common furnace for diftillation with a retort; excepting 


that inftead of being terminated by an ordinary reverbera-°* 


tory or dome, this ought to be terminated by the upper 
piece of an air-furnace, to which a tube is to be applied, 
the diameter of which ought to be from four to fix inches, 
according to the fize of the furnace, and the height from 
eight to nine feet. This apparatus, which Mr. Beaumé 
ufes, is neceflary for raifing a fufficient heat, and for the 
convenience of throwing in a fufficient quantity of fuel 
through the door of the upper piece of the furnace. The 
retort ought to be well luted to a receiver of moderate fize, 
pierced with a {mall-hole, and half full of water. For this 
purpofe ordinary fat lute may be bound on with ftrips of 
nen, dipped in a lute prepared with lime and whites of 
eggs. ‘The hole in the furnace through which the neck of 
the retort paffes ought to be well ftopped with furnace- 
earth. Liaftly, a {mall wall of bricks is railed betwixt the 
furnace and the receiver, to guard this veffel againft heat as 
much as is poffible. 

All thefe preparations being made the evening before the 
diftillation is to be performed, we are then capable of pro- 
ceeding to this operation, which is very eafy. The retort 
is to be heated by flow degrees during an hour and a half; 
and,then the heat is to be increafed till the retort be red 
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hot, and the phofphorus begin to pafs in luminous vapours : 
when the retort is almoft of a white-red heat, the phofpho- 
rus pafies in drops, which fall and congeal in the water at 
the bottom, of the receiver. This degree of heat is con- 
tinued till no more paffes into the receiver. When a retort 
contains eight pints or more, this operation continues about 
five hours. 

Mr. Margraaf’s apparatus is fomewhat different from that 
above defcribed. He divides the whole quantity of matter 
from which the phofphorus is to be obtained gnto fix {mall 
retorts, which he places ina furnace that he defcribes. The 
advantage of this divifion is, that if any accident happens 
to one retort, the whole matter is not loft; and as the re- 
torts are {maller, a lefs heat is required. If, mdeed, much 
phofphorus was to be made, this praétice would be fafe and 
excellent ; but Macquer affirms, that the method above de- 
{cribed of Mr. Beaumé is very convenient when a large 
quantity of phofphorus is not wanted, and that he has never 
feen it fail. 

Phofphorus does not pafs pure in this diftillation, but is 
blackened by foot or coal, which it carries along with it: 
it may be eafily purified, and rendered white and fine by a 
fecond diftillation or rectification. This reétification is made 
in a {mall glafs retort, to which is adjufted a {mall receiver 
half full of water. A very gentle heat is fufficient, be- 
caufe phofphorus once formed is very volatile: and as the 
fuliginous matters with which it is foiled were raifed merely 
by the violence of the heat, they remain at the bottom of 
the retort in this diftillation, and the phofphorus paifes very 
pure. 

The phofphorus is then ufually divided into {mall cylin- 
drical rolls, for the conveniency of ufing it. This is done 
by putting it in glafs tubes immerfed in warm water. This 
very gentle heat 1s fufficient to liquefy the phofphorus, which 
is almoft as fufible as fuet. It takes the form of the glafs 
tubes, from which it may be taken out when it is cold and 
hardened. That it may be more eafily taken out of the 
tubes, thefe muft be fomewhat of the form of fruftums of 
cones. All thefe operations ought to be made under water, 
to prevent the inflammation of the phofphorus. . 

Phofphorus is now ufually procured by the following pro- 
cefs. Calcine a quantity of bones till the whole of their 
inflammable matter is confumed, which will be indicated by 
their whitenefs. After they are reduced to a fine powder, let 
100 parts, by weight, be mixed with 500 parts of water, in 
a veflel of ftone ware, or any other which fulphuric acid 
will not aét upon. To the above mixture add, by degrees, 
40 parts of fulphuric acid, conftantly ftirring the mixture 
with a ftick or a glafs rod. After the effervefcence has 
fubfided, let the mixture ftand for a day or two, then 
decant off the clear liquor, which is to be preferved. Let 
the refiduum be agitated with a quantity of frefh water, 
and thrown upon a filtre, adding the clear liquor which 
runs through to that decanted in the firft inftance. Let 
more water be poured upon the filtre tll it comes through 
taftelefs. This bemg added to the laft, the whole will con- 
tain a fuper-phofphat of lime, with great excefs of acid. 
In order to feparate the phofphoric acid from the lime, the 
nitrat of lead is to be added. Phofphat of lead precipi- 
tates in the ftate of white powder, while the lime is dif- 
folved in the nitric acid. The phofphat of lead being very 
ponderous, may be feparated by decantation and repeated 
wafhing. When the powder is dried, mix it with one-eighth 
its weight of charcoal powder, and put it into an earthen 
retort. The common earthen retorts are feldom fitted for 
this procefs, being very liable to crack. The clay of which 
they are formed fhould be mixed with coarfely powdered cru- 
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cibles, to render the texture of the fubftance when baked 
more open. The outfide muft be coated with white lead and 
flint, to form a glazing during the diftillation of the phof- 
phorus. Without this precaution the vapour of the phof- 
phorus would efcape through the pores of the veflel. . The 
retort, with its contents, muft be placed in an air-furnace, 
with a flit in the fide to admit the neck of the retort. The 
fuel fhould be well burnt coaks, and the fire raifed very 
gradually. The neck of the retort fhould be luted to an 
adopter, which is fitted to a glafs receiver, previoufly filled 
with azotic gas. A {mall tube fhould proceed from an- 
other opening in the receiver, terminating in a pneumatic 
trough. This ferves to carry off the elaftic fluids which are 
difengaged in the procefs. During the firft ftage of the 
procefs carbonic acid is difengaged, which is Ae by 
the carbon combining with the oxygen of the phofphoric 
acid and the oxyd of lead. The charcoal always contains 
a portion of moifture, which is decompofed by the carbon. 
In the laft ftage of the procefs, when the phofphorus rifes 
in the elaftic form, a portion of it combines with the hydro- 
gen of the water, forming phofphoretted hydrogen gas, 
which takes fire when it comes in contact with oxygen of 
the atmofphere. This fpontaneous inflammation of the 
efcaping bubbles, is a certain fign that the phofphorus is 
coming over. It is feen running down the adopter into the 
receiver, which contains a {mall portion of water for it to 
drop into. The mafs which drops into the water is gene- 
rally of a brownifh, and fometimes a darker colour, and con- 
fifts of phofphorus, containing fome carbon, and is other- 
wife impure. When the apparatus is quite cold, it may be 
taken out, and placedin a glafs funnel provided with along cy- 
lindrical neck, about one-fourth of an inch in diameter, clofed 
at one end with a cork. It is firft filled with cold water, 
fo as to cover the phofphorus. The whole is now immerfed 
into hot water, which melts the phofphorus which is caufed 
to occupy the interior of the tube, affuming a pale yellow 
colour, while that in the top part of the tube is of a darker 
colour, and contains the impurities. The pure part is broken 
into pieces, in which {tate it is fold. If the phofphorus after 
diftillation be very impure, it fhould be diftilled a fecond 
time from a glafs retort, obferving the fame precautions in 
the receiver as in the firft procefs. After this it may be 
ftrained through chamois leather under hot water. 

The phofphat of lead may alfo be procured by adding 
nitrat of lead to urine. The latter fubftance contains a 
quantity of the phofphats of foda and ammonia, each of 
which give up their acid to the lead, forming phofphat of 
lead, which ils to the bottom of the veffel in the itate of 
an infoluble white powder. This is doubtlefs the cheapeft 
way of getting phofphorus. 

Stahl fuppoied phofphorus to be a compound of muria- 
tic acid with phlogifton; but it was afterwards proved by 
the refearches of Margraaf, that muriatic acid could not be 
produced by Bann, phofphorus, nor could he fueceed in 
forming phofphorus by treating muriatic acid with inflam- 
mable bodies. He found in the courfe of his experiments, 
what has fince led to the overthrow of the phlogiftic doc- 
trine. The phofphorus gained weight by burning, and he 
called the fubftance refulting from the combuftion phofpho- 
ricacid. Lavoifier, in a fatisfactory manner, confirmed the 
fadts of the above chemift, by burning phofphorus in oxygen 
gas. The diminution of the oxygen he found juit equal to 
the increafe of weight in the AAatn after burning. 
Hence it was eftablifhed, that phofphoric acid was a com- 
pound of phofphorus and oxygen. 

Phofphorus, when perfectly pure, is of a pale yellow 
colour, having fome refemblance to white wax. Like the 
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preparation, under different circumitances. 


latter fubftance it foftens by heat, and is fo ductile as to be 
cut with a knife. 

It ts called ‘* phofphorus fulgurans’’ from its corrufca- 
tions; and “ phofphorus fmaragdinus,” becaufe its light is 
frequently green or blue, efpecially in places that are not 
very dark, 

It is alfo called ‘ folid phofphorus,”’ from its confiftence, 

It diffolves in all kinds of diitilled oils ; and, in that ftate, 
is called the «liquid phoiphorus.” 

It may be ground in all kinds of fat pomatums; in which 
cafe it makes a luminous unguent. 

So that the phofphorus fulgurans, {maragdinus, folid and 
liquid phofphorus, and luminous unguent, are all the fame 
See Funcu- 
RATING Pho/phorus. : 

The fpecific gravity of phofphorus is about 1.77; the 
fufing point is go° Fahr. ; and it aflumes the form of va- 
pour at a little fhort of 600°. 

When phofphorus is heated to 148 in the open air, it 
takes fire and burns with great brilliancy, owing to the ra- 
pidity with which it combines with oxygen. Very denfe 
white fumes are produced, fo as ultimately to nearly ob- 
{cure the flame. If the combuition be made in a vetlel, the 
fumes adhere to its fides, and become liquid, by attraétin 
moifture from the atmofphere. A portion of red matter is 
left after the burning has ceafed, which is probably a com- 
pound of phofphorus and carbon. The liquid which is 
formed upon the fides of the veffel has an acid tafte, and 
confifts of phofphoric acid, water, and probably a {mall 
quantity of phofphorus which has efcaped combutftion. 
When phofphorus is burnt in pure oxygen, the light pro- 
duced is of fuch dazzling {fplendour as to give pain to the 
eyes. The combuttion is by this means complete, and if 
the oxygen is in fufficient quantity, the whole is converted 
into phofphoric acid. 

Lavoifier found that 100 grains of phofphorus took up 
154 grains of oxygen, fuppofing the atom of oxygen to 
be 7, hydrogen being 1, agreeably to the numbers of Dalton. 
And confidering the phofphoric acid as an atom of phofphorus 


154, 
100 ; 
has fixed the atom of phofphorus at 9. From thefe data 
the atom of phofphoric acid will be 9 + 2 x 7= 23. | 
When phofphorus is expofed to the air in {mall bits, it 
gives out a white fmoke for fome time, and is ultimately 
changed into a clear vivid oily liquid, whick has an acid 
tafte. In this procefs it combines flowly with oxygen, and 
confifts of one atom of phofphorus with one of oxygen, or. 
9 + 7= 16. When phofphorus is made to undergo flight 
combuttion, by melting it over the interior of a phial, with 
the prefence of {mull quantities of air, the phofphorus 
affumes a reddifh colour. By this change it is found to take 
fire with much greater facility, fo much fo that this procefs 
is reforted to in the conftru@ion of the common fire bottles. 
From this and other faéts it is probable that an oxyd of 
phofphorus exifts with lefs oxygen than is contained in phof- 
phorous acid. It doubtlefs is conftituted by 2 atoms of 
phofphorus to 1 of oxygen, or 2 xX 9 + 7 = 25. See 
ProspHorous and Puospuoric Acids. . 
The action of the acids upon phofphorus is treated under 
the refpeétive acids, but what has been omitted under Oxy- 
MURIATIC Acid, we fhall introduce here. ae 
The muriatic acid does not aét upon phofphorus when 
the acid is in the gafeous form, but when prefented in com- 
bination with fome other bodies, it forms very curious 
combinations, which have been little noticed. We are 


indebted 
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with two atoms of oxygen, we have = the; Dalton 
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indebted to fir Humphry Davy for our knowledge of thefe 
tatts. 

When phofphorus is immerfed in oxymuriatic acid gas, 
it burns with a pale flame, producing a white fubftance, 
which adheres to the fides of the veflel. The above chemift 
found that one grain abforbed nine cubic inches of the gas, 
and hence concludes that 1 of phofphorus combines with 
6.8 of oxymuriatic acid, or, agreeably to the nomenclature 
of this philofopher, who confiders the latter a fimple body, 
chlorine. "The number he gives to reprefent one proportion 
of chlorine is 67, that of oxygen being 15 and phofphorus 
20; fo that he concludes the compound formed by burning 
phofphorus in chlorine gas to confift of two proportions of 
chlorine equal 134, to one proportion of phofphorus equal 
to 20, or 134 + 20 = 154, the number reprefenting the 
compeund. To this fubftance he has given the name of phof- 
phorana. The advocates of the old hypothefis confider this 
compound as conitituted by two atoms of muriatic acid, 
free from water, united to one atom of phofphoric acid, and 
agreeably to the common nomenclature it. will be called a 
fupermuriat of phofphorus. Dalton’s number for mu- 
riatic acid is 22, for oxygen 7, and for phofphorus 9. 
Hence this fubitance will be conftituted by 2 x 22 + 2 x 
7 + 9, or 58 oxymuriatic acid to-g of phofphorus, but in 
fact 44 muriatic acid to 23 phofphoric acid. 

The compound in queftion is defcribed by its difcoverer as 
being a {nowy white fubftance. It is volatile at a tempera- 
ture lefs than that of boiling water. It is capable of being 
fufed under preflure, and then cryftallizes in the fhape of 
prifms which are tranfparent. 

He ftates that ‘it aéts violently upon water, which it de- 
compofes.”” Its phofphorus combines with the oxygen, 
producing phofphoric acid, and its chlorine with the hy- 
drogen, forming muriatic acid. The advocates for the old 
opinion equally well explained the aétiou of water upon this 
{ubftance, by fuppofing the fame quantity of water to com- 
bine with the muriatic acid, which fir Humphry would {tate 
to be decompofed. 

Another compound of this kind has been difcovered by 
the fame chemift, by diftilling phofphorus through the 
powder of corrofive fublimate in a glafs tube. A limpid 
fluid is obtained, which he {tates to be a compound of one 
proportion of chlorine with one proportion of phofphorus, 
or 67 + 20 = 87. The properties of this compound are 
ftated by fir Humphry as follows: it emits and fumes when 
expofed to the air, decompofing the aqueous vapour, and is 
converted into acid in the air without inflammation. In its 
pure ftate it does not redden dry litmus paper. ‘The vapour 
from it burns in the flame of a candle. When poured into 
water, it is converted into muriatic and phofphorous acid, 
the hydrogen combining with the chlorine to form muriatic 
acid, and the oxygen with phofphorus forming phofphorous 
aeid. This folution, being evaporated to the confiftence of 
fyrup, affords a very pure phofphorous acid combined with 
water, the muriatic acid having efcaped. It becomes folid on 
cooling. 

Sir H. Davy has called the above compound phofpho- 
rana. 

By thofe of the common opinion, this fubftance is confi- 
dered as a compound of pure muriatic acid and phofphorous 
acid. The phofphorus, on pafling through the fuperoxy- 
muriat of mercury, took an atom of phof{phorus from the 
mercury forming phofphorous acid, which, combining with 
an atom of muriatic acid, formed the compound in quettion, 
teaving behind an atom of muriat of mercury (calomel), 
which confifts of an atom of muriatic acid, with an atom 
of the firft oxyd of mercury. By Dalton’s numbers this 
fabitance is conftituted by one atom of muriatic acid, 22 


added to one .of phofphorous acid, equal to 9 + 7 or 16, 
the whole being equal to 22 + 16 = 38. All the phe- 
nomena ftated above, which have been explained by fir 
Humphry’s hypothefis, will be equally well explained by 
the old theory. The above ingenious chemift has pointed 
out a third compound of chlorine with phofphorus, which 
he fuppofes to confift of one proportion of chlorine with 
two of phofphorus, or 67 + 2 x 20= 107. This, by 
the old doétrine, would be confidered as compofed of 1 of 
muriatic acid, 22 to 2 of phofphoric oxyd, equal 32; the 
whole being 52. 

This fubitance was firft obtained by Guy Luffac and The- 
nard, by diftilling phofphorus and calomel. 
tution be as above ftated, 9 of phofphorus fhould be diftilled 
with 196 of calomel. 

Phofphorus combines with hydrogen, forming a gafeous 
compound called by fome phofphoretted hydrogen, and by 
others more properly phofphoret of hydrogen. Several 
circumftances fhew the affinity between phofphorus and hy- 
drogen to be very flight, particularly its liability to be de- 
compofed even by agitation with water. The following is 
the procefs recommended by Dalton for procuring it. To 
two ounces of dry hydrat of lime, or hme which has jutt 
taken as much water as is required to flack it, add 50 grains 
of phofphorus in {mall bits. Let thefe be put into a glafs 
retort, which has been previoufly filled with nitrogen gas. 
Without the latter precaution the prefence of oxygen would 
decompofe the gas intended to be obtained. Let the neck 
of the retort be conne&ed with an hydromuriatic trough, 
and apply the heat of a lamp, which brings over the gas. 
The lime is here more than 1s neceflary, which is no incone 
venience. The abfolute quantities which are engaged in 
the procefs are, 1 atom of hydrat of lime = 8 + 24, and 
2 atoms of phofphorus = 2 x 9 = 18. The water of the 
hydrat of lime is decompofed. The oxygen combines with 
one atom of phofphorus, forming phofphorous acid, which 
afterwards combines with the lime. ‘The hydrogen comy 
bines with the other atom of phofphorus, forming phofphoret 
of hydrogen, which comes over in the form of gas. In 
this itate it takes fire {pontaneoufly in the open air, or in 

_contaét with oxygen. The phofphorus is eafily feparated 
by the electric fpark, and even by ftanding over water, 
leaving the hydrogen pure, and occupying the original vo- 
lume of the gas. This latter effect_taking place partially, 
has given rife to the opinion of phofphorus combining with 
hydrogen in different proportions. We can hence explain 
the affertion made by fir H. Davy, in which he fays he has 
obtained phofphoretted hydrogen gafes of different {pecific 
gravities, from 4 to 7; hydrogen being 1. 

The compofition of this gas is eafily inferred from its fpe- 
cific gravity, which Dalton ftates to be 10.5, hydrogen 
being 1. Hence if 1 of hydrogen takes up 9.5 of phof- 
phorus without any change of volume, it will make the 
{pecific gravity as above. By theory, g of phofphorus 
fhould combine with 1 of hydrogen, when 1 atom of 
the former combines with 1 of the latter, We may hence 
conclude that an atom of this gas in a flate of purity is 
I1+9=I10. 

To confirm this, Mr. Dalton found that 1 meafure of this 
gas to 1.5 oxygen produced phofphoric acid ; and 1 mea- 
ure to 1 produces phofphorous acid. _ We are indebted ta 
fir Humphry Davy for the difcovery of a new compound 
of phofphorus and hydrogen, which he obtained by expofing 
the folid hydrat of phofphorous acid to heat in aretort. An 
elaftic fluid is produced, having a lefs difagreeable {mell 
than the phofphoret of hydrogen, already defcribed. It 
does not, like the latter, explode fpontaneoufly. When 
heated to 300° Fahrenheit with oxygen, it detonates with 

Pipe violence, 
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violence. It alfo explodes in oxymuriatic gas with a white 
flame. This chemift fuppofes its fpecific gravity to be about 
12, hydrogen being 1. 

When heated in potaffium, its volume is doubled, and the 
gas produced is pure hydrogen. When fulphur is fub- 
limed in it, the volume is doubled, and fulphuretted hy- 
drogen gas produced. 

He Bond that 3 in volume of this gas took up more 
than 5 of oxygen. He concludes its compofition to be 
nearly 2 of hydrogen to 10 of phofphorus, by weight. Ac- 
cording to Dalton’s numbers it will confit of an atom of 
phofphorus to 2 of hydrogen, or 9g + 2 = 11. If its vo- 
lume be doubled by taking away its phofphorus, which is the 
cafe in the experiment with potaffium, its f{pecific gravity 
will be increafed by 1 comprefled into 4, which will give a 
fpecific gravity equal to 2: this added to g, the weight of 
the phofphorus, will give g + 2 = 11, which is very near 
to fir Humphry’s experiment. In the experiment where 
it combines with the fublimed fulphur, the volume is dou- 
bled, and two atoms of fulphuretted hydrogen are formed, 
one of which being equal to the original a ae will make 
the {pecific gravity of this gas equal to that of fulphuretted 
hydrogen, which is about 14, hydrogen being 1. The 
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near to fir Humphry’s ftatement of the fpecific gravity, and 
ftrongly confirms the reft of the facts relative to it. 

The oxygen required for its total abforption will be 28 
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14 
nearly. This is obtained by multiplying their ratios of 
weight by the inverted ratio of their {pecific gravities. 

Phofphorus combines with fulphur by melting them to- 

ether in a glafs tube, from which oxygen is excluded. 
The compound is more fufible than either of the elements. 
Sir Humphry Davy found that acompound of thefe bodies 
in the proportion of 3 of fulphur to 4 of phofphorus, is fu- 
fible at 40° Fahrenheit. When folid, its colour was of a yel- 
lowifh-white. Thefe bodies, like all others, muft produce 
moft complete compounds in certain definite proportions de- 
pendent on the ratio of the weight of their ultimate atoms. 
Atom to atom, their proportions will be 9 to 13. The com- 
pound above alluded to will be 2 atoms of phofphorus to 1 
of fulphur, or 18 + 13 = 31. The moft remarkable pro- 
perties poflefled by thefe compounds are their increafed fufi- 
bility, and their taking fire at a lower temperature than phof- 
phorus. This latter property has been taken advantage of 
in making the common fire-bottles. Their proportions for 
this purpofe are generally about 2 phofphorus and 1 fulphur. 
This is nearly 3 atoms of phofphorus to 1 of fulphur, which 
would be 3 x 9 to13 = 27 to 13. 

Dr. Prieftley has made many experiments with phofphorus, 
in different kinds of air ; and has found, that it fmoked and 
gave light in the acid air, juft as it would have done in com- 
mon air confined, without being fenfibly wafted for twelve 
hours, and with a very inconfiderable diminution of the 
bulk of the air; in alkaline air it gave no light and made no 
lafting change in its dimenfions ; in nitrous air, it gave no 
light, nor did it leffen its power by diminifhing common air, 
and the phofphorus remained ate Bon: 4 ra after having 
remained a day and two nights in vitriolic acid air, it pro- 
dueed no fenfible effe&, ate gave no light. 

Dr. Fordyce has fuggefted the following eafy methed of 
reducing phofphorus to powder: take phofphorus of urine 
two drachms ; put it into a four-ounce phial; pour upon it 
three ounces of water ; heat it gently by immerfion in warm 
water, tel the phofphorus melts; fhut the phial with a cork ; 
1X 
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take it out of the water, and thake it brifkly till it be cold; 
and the phofphorus will be found in pewder. A receiver 
may be lined with this powder by adding a very {mall quan- 
tity of water to it, and then making the powder to adhere to 
its internal furface, by gently inclining and turning the re- 
ceiver round. Macquer’s Chem. Di&. art. Pho/phorus, and 
Prieftley’s Experiments and Obfervations on Air, &c. Phil. 
Tranf. vol. xi. part il. p. 504, &c. 

PuospHorus, Properties of Solid. 1. With this phofpho- 
rus one may write on paper as with a pencil, and the letters 
will appear like flame in the dark ; yet, in the light, nothing 
will appear but a dim fmoke. This is occafioned by the 
oer of the atmofphere combining flowly with the phof- 

orus. 

A If the letters written with this phofphorus are warmed by 
the fire, they prefently become dark lines, which continue 
upon the paper like ink. 

2. A little piece, rubbed between two papers, takes fire 
inftantaneoufly, and if care be not taken in the management 
of it, there is danger of burning the fingers, the phofphorus 
being exceedingly inflammable. 

3. Its burning is very vehement, and penetrates deeper 
into the flefh than common fire ; and itis very difficult to be 
extinguifhed. 

Dr. Slare, in order to determine whether air contains the 

abulum of flame, as fome have fuppofed, placed a large 
piece of phofphorus in a receiver ; but upon exhautting it, 
he found that it beeame more luminous, and that upon 
admitting the air it returned to its former ftate. This 
property was alfo afcertained by feveral experiments of Mr. 
Hauk{bee. \ 

M. Caffini happening to prefs a piece in a cloth between 
his fingers, the cloth immediately took fire; he endea- 
voured to put it out with his foot ; but his fhoe caught the 
flame, and he was obliged to extinguifh it with a brafs 
ruler, which caft forth rays in the dark for two months after. 

The folid phofphorus ceafes to fhine and never fpoils, pro- 
vided it be kept in a phial full of water; but if any part 
of it emerge, it will fhine, though the glafs be hermetically 
fealed ; and will continue fhining ina large glafs without 
water for feveral days, with very little diminution of its light 
or weight ; and even when. immerfed in water, it will fome- 
times make very bright and vigorous corrufcations in the air; 
that in form of an unguent, does not keep fo well ; and the 
liquid phofphorus worft of all. ' 

The liquid phofphorus is beft made by digefting in horfe- 
dung, a little bit, or fome ferapings of the folid kind, for 
two days, in oil or eflence of cloves, oil of turpentine, or 
the like. After the diffolution, the oil will be fo impreg- 
nated with it, that, upon opening the bottle, the matter will 
appear on a flame. 

Puospnorus, Experiments with Liquid. By wafhing the 
face, hands, or the like, with liquid phofphorus, Dr. Slare « 
tells us they will be made to fhine very confiderably in the 
dark, and the luftre thereof will be communicated to ad- 
jacent objets, yet without any offence to the fkin. 

As foon as the candle is brought in, the fhining difappears, 
and no change is perceiveable. 

This phofphorus emits frequent flafhes like lightning, even 
when clofe topped, efpecially in warm water. Hence Mr. 
Boyle takes occafion to draw a parallel between lightning 
and phofphorus. Phil. 'Tranf. Abr. vol. iil. p. 348, &c. 
Haukfbee’s Phyfico Mech. Exper. p. 122. In fome cafes 
animal fweat, which is fimilar to urine, has been obferved to 
be phofphoraceous, without any preparation. Ann inftance 
of this kind is related of a perfon who ufed to eat 
quantities of falt, and who was a little fubjeé to the — 
after fweating with violent exercife. Stripping himfe ns 

the 
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the dark, his fhirt feemed to be on fire, and a urinous {mell 
was perceived, fimilar to that which iffues from cabbage much 
falted and ftrongly fermenting. A&. Cefarienfia, vol. v. 
each, Bolognian, or Bononiaa. The fecond kind 
of artificial phofphorus, is a preparation of ftone called the 
Bononian ftone, from Bologna, a city in Italy, near which 
it is found. 

The firft who undertook to make this ftone luminous, was 
a chemift of that city, called Vicenzo Cafciarolo. Poterus, 
Licetus, &c. have defcribed the procefs; but miitakenly. 
M. Homberg, who made a journey to Italy, exprefsly to 
learn the preparation, firft communicated the fame to M. 
- Lemery, who publifhed it in the feventh edition of his 
chemiftry. (See Bonontan Stone.) Under that article, 
the reader will find fome account of the difcovery of this 
ftone, and of the method of preparing it. We fhall here 
fubjoin fome farther particulars on this fubjeét, chiefly 
extracted from the differtations of M. Margraaf. The 
Bolognian ftone, he fays, is foft, friable, heavy, cryftal- 
lized, and incapable of effervefcing with acids, before it has 
been calcined in contaét with fuel, and with a free ac- 
cefs of air. Thefe qualities have induced him to clafs it 
among the heavy fufible fpars, which, by a preparation fimi- 
lar to that for the Bolognian ftone, are rendered phofphoric. 
After analyfing thefe fubftances, he concludes that all con- 
tain a vitriolic acid, united to an alkaline or calcareous earth. 
In order to render thefe ftones phofphoric, fuch of them 
ought to be chofen as are the cleareft, but cryftallized, moft 
friable, moft heavy, which exfoliate when broken, and 
which contain no heterogeneous parts. They are to be made 
red-hot in a crucible, and reduced to a very fine powder in a 
glafs mortar, or upon a porphyry, and not in a copper 
mortar, which will obitru& the fuccefs of the operation. 
The powder thus obtained, is to be formed into a pafte with 

m tragacanth, and divided into cakes as thin as a knife. 
Thefe are to be dried by a gradual heat. An ordinary re- 
werberatory furnace is to be filled to three quarters of its 
height with charcoal, and the fire to be kindled ; upon this 
charcoal the flat furfaces of the cakes are to reft ; and more 
charcoal is to be placed above them, fo as to fill the furnace, 
which is then to be covered with its dome, the tube remain- 
ing open: all the coal is to be confumed, and the furnace 
left to cool. The cakes are then calcined, and are to be 
cleanfed from the afhes by blowing upon them with bel- 
lows. He farther obferves, that after this calcination 
through the coals, if the ftones be expofed to a ftronger cal- 
cination during a full half hour under a muffle, their phof- 
phoric quality will be rendered ftronger. Ac. Berlin, 1749, 
and 1750. 

This phofphorus has not any fenfible heat, and only be- 
comes luminous after being expofed to the fun, or the day- 
light ; in which ftate it refembles a burning coal, and pre- 
ferves its light five or fix minutes in the dark, efpecially if 
the perfon obferving it has been fome time in the dark, or has 
fhut his eyes, that the pupils may be fufficiently expanded ; 
during which time the light gradually dwindles ; and, to 
recover the fhining, it muft be expofed afreth to the light. 

PuospHorus, the Hermetic, or Phofphorus Balduini, which 
makes the third kind, and properly belonging to the fame 
clafs with the former, is a preparation of Englifh chalk, 
with aquafortis, or fpirit of nitre, by the fire. See BaLp- 
win’s Phofphorus. 

This makes a body confiderably fofter than the Bolog- 
nian ftone ; but it has all the qualities of it. It has its 
name from its inventor Baldwin, a German chemift, called 
Hermes, in the fociety of the Naturz Curioforum ; whence 


its other name Heimetic. It was difcovered a little before the 
year 1677. 

This phofphorus of Baldwin is exatly fimilar to thofe 
made with Bolognian ftone and phofphoric fpars, differing 
only in the kind of acid which it contains. It is evidently 
a nitre with a calcareous bafis, and in calcination acquires its 
phlogifton from the nitrous acid, the chalk alfo containing 
fome of this inflammable principle. It is obferved, however, 
that this is not fo good a phof{phorus as the Bolognian ; it 
is not fo luminous, it does not retain the light fo long, it 
foon lofes its virtue, and never recovers it again. Acad. 
Par. 1693, p. 271. 

The procefs for making this phofphorus, though Baldwin 
gave no dire¢tion for it, nor fo much as mentioned the ma- 
terials, was communicated to the Royal Society, in 1679, 
by Dr. Slare, and publifhed by Grew, in his Muf. Reg. 
Soc. p. 353; and is as follows: Take good firm chalk, 
ignite it in a crucible, and then powder it; put into a 
pint, or half a pint of ftrong fpirit of nitre, cochleatim, as 
much of the powdered chalk as will ferve well to fatiate 
it, i.e. till it becomes fweetifh, and makes no effervefcence 
upon the injeétion of the chalk. Then dilute this liquor 
with fair water, filtre it through a paper, and fo evaporate 
it ina large glafs, or glazed-veflel, or good Heffian cruci- 
ble, to a dry falt. The preparation may be performed ia 
four hours. 

To this clafs we may alfo refer fome other phofphori, 
enumerated in the fequel of this article. As the 

PHospHoRus, Ammoniacal, compofed of fal ammoniac and 
lime, which Mr. Homberg firft difcovered. 

The method of preparing it is this: Take one part of fal 
ammoniac in powder, and two parts of lime extinguifhed 
by lying in the air: mix them exa@tly together and fill a 
crucible with the mixture ; fet it in a {mall melting heat. 
As foon as the crucible grows red-hot, the matter in it 
will melt, and it muit be ftirred with an iron rod, leit it {well 
over the edges of the crucible: as foon as the whole is 
melted, pour it into a copper bafon; it will appear of a 
greyifh colour and vitrified, and if it be ftruck upon with any 
hard body, there will be feen a fire all over the place where 
the blow was given. As this matter is brittle, however, and 
the fame mafs will not ferve often for the experiment, the 
beft method is to dip iron rods in it while melting, and thefe 
will be covered with the matter, and will an{wer the purpofe 
eafily and often. Mem. Acad. Par. 1693. 

This is a combination of quick-lime with the acid of fal 
ammoniac. 

PuospHorvus, Antimonial, isthe name of a fubftance hav- 
ing the qualities of the phofphorus difcovered by Mr. Geof- 
froy, in his experiments on antimony. This gentleman had 
prepared a foap from pot-afhes, quick-lime, and oil, with which 
he made feveral experiments on antimony ; among others, he 
was defirous, by means of this, to reduce fome diaphoretic 
antimony, which he had before made from two parts of 
the regulus of antimony, and three parts of nitre; but, 
inftead of the reduction which he was labouring after, 
his operation afforded him a much more fingular pheno- 
menon: the refult of them being a phofphorus, which he 
had never thought of; a matter which, after having re- 
mained perfeétly quiet while clofe ftopt down, took fire 
as foon as ever it was expofed to the air; andthat with 
a violent detonation, and darting every where a fhower of 
fire. 

It is eafy to fee, that there are in the preparation all the 
requifites for fuch an effe& ; nitre, charcoal furnifhed by 
the burnt foap, and fulphur both from the foap and from 


the regulus of antimony; and to all thefe a fort of calx, 
either 
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either from the foap, or from fome earthy parts of the 
antimony. It is eafy to conceive, that all thefe fubftances, 
coming into a mixture together, fhould be ready to catch 
fire and blaze, upon a proper application ; but it is not lefs 
difficult to account for the effects being produced merely by 
the air, after the whole had been for a long time in a ftate 
of reft. 

The method of preparing this new fpecies of phofphorus 
is this: Mr. Geoffroy mixed two ounces of his foap with 
one ounce of this diaphoretic antimony ; this mixture, being 
put by little and little into a red-hot crucible, took fire, 
and {welled very much; after it had done flaming, the mafs 
fubfided, and became a red or fire-colotred fubftance, of 
an even furface, but ftill throwing up a vaft quantity of 
blueifh-green luminous vapours ; and all this regularly hap- 
pened on every frefh throwing in of the matter, without 
the leaft variety. \\ hen the whole quantity was thrown in, 
and had ceafed to give any flame or luminous vapour, it 
remained in the crucible in the form of an inverted mutfh- 
room, being hollow, very porous, and of a black colour. 
When the crucible was taken out of the fire, the edges of 
this fubftance were beaten down into the middle, and the 
whole covered with an ounce of frefh foap ; when this lait 
foap was burnt, and a fmall blueifh flame appeared upon the 
furface of the mafs, the crucible was covered with a lid, 
and a large quantity of charcoal laid upon it, and the fire 
blowed up very brifkly by an hundred blatts of the bellows, 
or thereabouts ; but, notwith{tanding the fiercenefs of the 
fire, there was no fluid fcoria formed, but the whole mafs 
remained {pungy and porous; the fire was then fuffered to 
go out, and the crucible placed in the corner of the elabo- 
ratory at reft for five hours. In the evening, when the 
crucible was perfe&tly cold, Mr. Geoffroy went to examine 
the matter, and afervant went to uncover the mafs, by re- 
moving its furface with an iron initrument ; but the mo- 
ment the air was admitted, the whole mafs took fire, 
burning with a very confiderable noife, and darting its 
flames every way to a great diftance. 

Mr. Geoffroy repeated the procefs feveral times, and 
always with the fame fuccefs, whether he ufed his own 
diaphoretic antimony, or that made in the common man- 
ner. The great caution to infure the fuccefs, feems to 
be taking care of not carrying the fire too far before the 
addition of the laft quantity of foap. Mem. Acad. Scien. 
Par. 1736. 

Puoseuorus of the Bern-/tone, is a name given to ftone 
rae when heated, becomes a fort of pholctents) from 

ern, in Switzerland, the place where it is found. 

This fubftance was fent to the members of the Royal 
Academy at Paris, by M. Bourguet, and reterred by them 
to the examination of M. du Fay, whofe account of it is 
publifhed in Mem. Acad. Paris, 1724. 

The Bern-ftone is of a moderate hardnefs, confiderably 
pellucid, and ufually colourlefs, or whitifh, though fome- 
times with a tinge of green, yellow, or fome other colours : 
it is compofed of a number of plates or flakes, laid over 
one another in the manner of the ifland cryftal; and, there- 
fore, like that body is plainly a {par. It breaks into feveral 
faces, and has different angles; but of a fomewhat deter- 
minate meafure, the acute ones being of fixty degrees, and 
the obtufe ones of one hundred and twenty. 

This ftone, when heated at one of its angles with the 
flame of a lamp or candle, fplits by means of the flame’s 
infinuating itfelf into the interftices of the plates that are 
lefs firmly united; and thefe feparate, and fome fragments 
nfually fly off with confiderable violence. One of thefe 
pieces, carried into an obfcure place, appears furrounded 


with a blue flame, which lafts about a minute. And it is 
to be obferved, that thefe pieces which fly off have all the 
fhape of an irregular pyramid, with an uneven bafe. If 
this ftone be put into a crucible and furrounded with coals, - 
it becomes a very beautiful phofphoruss The whole bot- 
tom of the crucible is feen, even though it be in broad day- 
light, fhining with a bright and beautiful blueifh white; 
and if it be carried into a dark place, the light is feen 
much more beautifully. If, after it is cold, it be again 
heated in a crucible, in the fame manner, it fhews the fame 
bright appearance. After this, if it be tried a third time, 
it does not fhine at all. According to all thefe phenomena, 
the effeéts of fire upon this ftone ieem to depend on a ful- 
phur contained in it, probably of the fame nature with 
that which enters the compofition of the metals. This 
may, by means of a heat, {uch as that given by the candle 
or in the crucible, difengage itfelf fo far from the body of 
the {tone as to take fire; and when it has burnt fo long as 
to confume itfelf, the luminous property of the ftone feems 
to ceafe. 

The coloured gems are cryftals of a peculiar kind, tinged 
with what has been called the fulphur or phlogifton of 
metals: this fulphur gives them their colour, and confe- 
quently it ought to give them the properties of the Bern- 
{tone, if it were not too fixed to be diffipated in the fame 
eafy manner, and to take fire in the diflipation. And it 
appears, on trial, that the baftard emeralds of Auvergne 
and other places, the matrix of the amethyit, the frag- 
ments of fome of the accidental jafpers, the hyacinths, and 
fome fort of rubies, are all phofphorufes of the nature of 
the Bern-ftone, but with different degrees of brightnefs. 
The mother of the emerald, the yellow jafper, the water 
fapphire, the malachite, the opal, and the garnet, have 
none of them any of this property. 

Since the fame fulphurs, which take fire in the Bern-ftone, 
are what give colour to thefe other ftones, it fhould feem, 
that thofe, which are not of this phofphorus kind, nor give 
a light after being heated, fhould not lofe their colours in 
the fire ; and this is found to be true in the garnet, which 
does not -lofe any part of its colour, nor is it at all lumi- 
nous ; whereas the hyacinth, and fome of the jafpers and 
other ftones, which lofe a part of their colour, not the 
whole, in the fire, become alfo in part luminous, or more 
fo, in degree, according to the quantity of colour which 
they lofe. This, however, is no certain rule, fince the 
mother of the emerald, the topaz, and fome other ftones, 
lofe all their colour, and yet are not at all luminous. The 
reafon of this feems to be, that the fulphurs are driven out 
of thefe flones fo flowly, and in fuch minute quantities, 
that they are not at any time colleéed into body enough 
to be capable of flame. There is nothing to be objected 
as to the Bern-ftone fhining ; though they are ufually white, 
they may poffefs no {maller portion of fulphurs than the 
coloured {tones ; only in thofe the fulphurs may be colour- 
lefs, or white in themfelves. It may be poflible alfo, that 
the fulphurs in a ftone of this kind may be difperfed in 
fuch {mall molecules, as not to form a body fufficient to 
give any colour; but when colleéted, in order to be driven 
off in the fire, they may then be fufficient in quantity to 

ive a blue tinge to the flame. ‘ 

The ifland eryftal, which is alfo a fpecies of fpar, and 
which greatly refembles this Bern-{tone in many particulars, 
flies to pieces alfo in the fame manner, on being heated ; 
and when carried into the dark, this alfo gives fome fparks 
of light, but they are few in number, ane loofely feattered 
over the furface; when this ftone is burnt a httle in the 
crucible, there is fome {mall appearance of flame, with a 
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imell of fulphur, and the matter in the bottom of the cru- 
cible is found fhattered to pieces; but all the pieces are 
regular parallelopipeds, as was the original mafs. 

Tt is to be obferved, that the Bern-ftone, and others of 
the fame kind, which only fhine in the dark, and that only 
for a few minutes, when firft taken out of the fire, are, 
properly fpeaking, endued with no other luminous quality 
than that of a burning coal; but their light, having been 
generally unobferved, and requiring darknefs to thew it, 
has obtained for them the {pecious title of pho/phori. 

PuospHorus, Canton’s, is an artificial phofphorus, the 
method of preparing which was difcovered by the late in- 
genious Mr. Canton, and publifhed in the Phil. Tranf. for 
1768, vol. lviii. p. 337, &c. 

This is much fuperior to any fingle natural fubftance, 
and has the advantage of being very eafily and cheaply pre- 
pared. The procefs is as follows: calcine fome common 
oytter-fhells, by keeping them ina good coal fire for half 
an hour; let the pureft part of the calx-be pulverized, and 
fifted ; mix with three parts of this powder one part of 
the flowers of fulphur; let this mixture be rammed into a 
crucible of about an inch and a half in depth, till it be 
almoft full; and let it be placed in the middle of the fire, 
where it muft be kept red-hot for one hour at leaft, and 
then fet by to cool: when cold, turn it out of the crucible, 
and cutting, or breaking it to pieces, fcrape off, upon trial, 
the brighteft parts; which, if good phofphorus, will be a 
white powder, and may be. preferved by keeping it in a dry 
phial with a ground ftopple. The quantity of light which 
a little of this phofphorus gives, when firit brought into a 
dark room, after it has been expofed for a few feconds, 
on the outfide of a window to the common light of the day, 
is fufficient to difcover the time by a watch, if the eyes 
have been fhut, or in the dark, for two or three minutes 
before. By this phofphorus celeftial objets may be very 
wel! reprefented ; as Saturn and his ring, the phafes of the 
moon, &c. if the figures of them, made of wood, be wetted 
with the white of an egg, and then covered with the phol- 
phorus. And thefe figures appear to be as ftrongly illumi- 
nated in the night, by the flafh from a near difcharge of an 
electrified bottle, as by the light of the day. This phof- 
phorus receives no injury from being expofed to the direét 
rays of the fun, which is the cafe of fome of the more de- 
licate kinds, as Beccarius has remarked, and Lemery fup- 
pofed with all. Hewever, it cannot be expofed to moiiture 
withoxt lofing its property of imbibing and emitting light, 
and alfo its whitenefs. Mr. Canton found, that it was 
more affected by mixture with fpirit of wine than with 
ether. It had been long known, that heat promotes the 


expulfion of the light, which has been formerly imbibed by 


thefe phofphori. Mentzel, who wrote foon after the dil- 
covery of Baldwin’s phofphorus, afferted, that it had the 
property of becoming luminous by heat only; the fame 
_ tact was obferved by M. du Fay; but the principle on 
which it depended was difcovered by Beccarius, M. Mar- 
graaf, and Mr. Canton, independently~ of one another. 
Beccarius was firft of opinion with Mentzel, that the light 
was produced by heat ; but finding by repeated trials, that, 
without previous expofing to the light, heat had no effeét, 
he relinquifhed that opinion. M. Margraaf fell at firft into 
the fame miftake with Beccarius; but he afterwards ob- 
ferved, that the phofphorus would not fhine by being 
placed upon a hot furnace, unlefs it had been expofed to 
the light two or three days before. Upon the whole, he 
concludes, that the light is held in this fubftance by attrac- 
tion, and afterwards expelled by heat... Mr. Canton alfo, 
without any knowledge of the obfervations of Beccarius 


and Margraaf, found by a variety of experiments, that, 
when his phofphorus had imbibed light, and had emitted all 
that it could in the common ftate of the atmofphere, it 
would emit more upon the application of heat, but that 
a continuance of the fame degree of heat would only make 
it luminous for a certain time. Whence he infers, that 
there is a ftrong attraétion between light and the particles 
of natural bodies: and that the ftrong vibrations into 
which heat throws them, compels them, as it were, to 
quit their hold of each other; and the light, which this 
phofphorus gives, by being heated to a certain degree, ap- 
pears to be caufed by its throwing off adventitious par-, 
ticles, and not by any of its own; fince its light will de- 
creafe, and be entirely gone, before the phofphorus be hot 
enough to fhine of itfelf, or to emit particles of light from 
its own body. Lemery and Mufchenbroeck have obferved, 
that the Bolognian phofphorus imbibes lefs light when hot 
than.cold; becaufe ijappears lefs bright when carried into 
a dark room; but this circumftance is accounted for by 
Mr. Canton, by its parting with its light fafter when hot 
than when cold, and, therefore, parting with more in the 
time of the conveyance from one place to another: and 
this, he alfo fays, feems to be the caufe why the Bolognian 
phofphorus never appears fo bright after it has been illumi- 
nated, and, confequently, in fome meafure heated, by the 
direct rays of the fun, as after it has been only expofed 
in the fhaded open air to the common light of the day. 
However, there is reafon to imagine, that the fame degree 
of heat, which difpofes the phofphorus to throw off the 
light after it has been imbibed, muft likewife render it in- 
difpofed to receive it. For an account of the refult of 
Mr. Canton’s experiments on this fubftance in favour of the 
materiality of light, fee Licur. 

Puospuorus, Wilfon’s, a fub{tance belonging to the 
clafs of folar phofphori, which Mr. B. Wilfon difcovered, 
and which is one of the fimpleft and moit powerful of all the 
phofphori belonging to this clafs, The method of pre- 
paring it is as follows: Select twenty oytter-fhells, the 
thicker the better; then take from a fire that is brilkly 
burning, moft of the flaming coals, but not all of them; 
{trew the fhells over the furface, and replace the coals that 
have been taken off. In about an hour’s time take out the 
calcined fhells, breaking them as little as poffible ; and after 
expofing them for a few minutes to the light, they will be 
found to have acquired a high degree of phofphorefcence, 
glowing in the dark, in a very beautiful manner, with moft 
of the prifmatic colours. If the fhells are fufficiently heated 
in a clofe crucible, they will exhibit prifmatic colours, 
chiefly blue and green, though not fo bright as by the 
former method. If the calcination is effe¢ted in an iron 
crucible, all thofe parts of the fhells that are in contact with 
the fides of the crucible will glow with a red light. The 
conta¢t of inflammable matter, and particularly charcoal, 
with the fhells during calcination, appears very much to 
contribute to the brilliancy of the pho{phorus: hence it is, 
that if the fhells are calcined in a crucible in contaé&t with 
thin plates of fteel, the phofphorus thus produced will be 
much more bright, and of more various colours, than where 
plates of iron are employed; and, on the other hand, if flat 
pieces of charcoal are made ufe of, the intenfity of the colours, 
efpecially the blue, green, and red, is far greater than in 
thofe produced by fteel. 

The colour of the light, in moft phofphori that have been 
prefented to the light, and that are then carried into the 
dark, is white or reddifh-white; but in Wilfon’s phof- 
phorus, not only white colours, but all thofe of the prifm 
make their appearance, fometimes being all united in a 
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fingle fpecimen, at other times each piece exhibiting only 
one or two colours. In every fpecies of folar phofphorus, 
the light, after having been extinguifhed, may be increafed 
for any number of times, without the {malleft apparent di- 
minution of brilliancy, by fimple expofure for a few feconds 
to the light. If the phofphorus be moderately heated, 
when it is prefented to the light, its luminoufnefs will be very 
fenfibly augmented. If a common box {moothing-iron, 
heated as ufual, be placed for half a minute on a fheet of dry 
white paper, and the paper be then expofed to the light, 
and afterwards examined in a very dark clofet, the whole 
aper will be luminous, and the part on which the iron box 
a {tood will be much more fhining than the reft. It is 
obferved that the variation of the temperature produces 
remarkable effeéts on phofphori, after having been expofed 
tothe light. If a thin glafs tube be filled with Canton’s or 
Wilfon’s phofphorus, and as foon as it is brought into a 
clofet made very dark, be plunged half way into a freezing 
mixture for a few minutes, it will be found, on again with- 
drawing the tube, that the cold portion is much lefs lu- 
minous than the other ; and if the freezing mixture has been 
fufficiently powerfil, it will be entirely extinguifhed. The 
luminous property in this cafe is fufpended, and not ex- 
haufted: for as the dark part of the tube begins to acquire 
the temperature of the furrounding air, its light will revive, 
and it will remain longer than that of the other part of the 
tube, in proportion to the time of its being kept in the 
freezing mixture. From hence it would feem to follow, 
that at a very low temperature the prefent clafs of folar 
phofphori would ceafe to exiit. As cold retards, heat 
quickens the emiffion of light from phofphoric fubftances. 
If the tube ju& mentioned be dipped half way into boiling 
water, the immerfed part will exhibit a great increafe of 
luftre, which in a minute or lefs time will be fucceeded by 
total darknefs; while the unheated part will fhine for a 
much longer time, though with lefs fplendour. If any one 
of thefe phofphori, kept in the dark till it is totally extin- 
gribers be placed, without being again expofed to the 
ight, in the warm hand, its luminoufnefs will for a fhort 
time be renewed ; and if, when the hand fails to produce 
the effect, it be placed in boiling water, a further emiffion 
of light will take place; and, finally, it may be entirely ex- 
hautted of its light, by being placed on a metallic plate, 
heated nearly to rednefs. Hence it appears, that there are 
two caufes of the extraordinary brightnefs exhibited by 
folar phofphorus, when ftrongly heated immediately on 
being introduced into the Sark room: in the firft place, 
there is a greater quantity of light a€tually given out ; and, 
fecondly, the whole is difcharged in perhaps a twentieth of 
the time in which even a part would be exhaufted at the 
common temperature. 

‘T'wo theories have been propofed, in order to account for 
the origin of light in thefe fubftances. One theory afcribes 
it fimply to the folar light, which they had previoufly im- 
bibed ; and the other attributes it to the inherent light of 
the phofphorefcent fubftance itfelf. The advocates of the 
firft theory allege, that previous expofure to the light is necef- 
fary to the phetntinndienee of thefe fubftances, and that the 
period of its greateft brilliance is the moment of its being 
placed in the dark, where it regularly and rapidly diminifhes 
till it becomes extinét. Beccaria’s experiment is alfo urged 
in favour of this theory: he found that thofe phofphori, 
which in the ufual cireumftances emit a white light, give 
out coloured rays in the dark, correfponding to thofe which 
they receive from the fun, with the interpofition of a plate 
of coloured glafs. The accuracy of this faé& has been 
doubted. Du Fay’s experiments, made before thofe of 


Beccaria, tend to a dire@tly oppofite refult; the light 
emitted by the phofphorus being of the fame tint, whatever 
was the colour of the glafs through which the rays paffed to 
the phofphorus. Others have failed in repeating Beccaria’s 
experiments. Mr. Wilfon, in particular, had made many 
experiments in reference to this point, which, with their 
re{ults, he has detailed in his Treatife on Phofphorus. His 
fats would lead us to conclude, that the phofphorefcent 
light is not merely that which was previoufly imbibed from 
the fun; and yet they do not prove that it is properly in- 
herent in the phofphoric fubftance itfelf. 

The folar phofphori may be excited not only by the rays 
of the fun, but by any other light that is fufficiently power- 
ful; and thofe phofphorefcent fubftances which are moft 
brilliant, in confequence of expofure to the light of day, are 
mott eafily excited, as we might naturally expe&t, by other 
luminous bodies. However, the rays of the moon, even 
when concentrated in alens, appear to be incapable of illu- 
minating even the moft fenfible kinds of phofphori. The 
light of a fingle candle, or the momentary flafh from the 
explofion of a little gunpowder, or from an eleétrical 
difcharge, are fufficient to render Wilfon’s phofphorus, 
when well prepared, very vifibly luminous. It is not very 
certainly known what is the effeé&t of the different gafes on 
the luminous property of thefe bodies. Aikin’s Di&. of 
Chem. and Min., art. PuospHorus. See Licnr. 

Puosrpiorus, Fecalis, a very fine kind of phofphorus, 
exhibiting many wonderful phenomena, and prepared from 
human dung mixed with alum, 

Mr. Homberg, who was the inventor of it, gives the 
method of preparing it ir the following manner; take four 
ounces of human dung newly made, mix it with the fame 
quantity of roach alum grofsly powdered; put the mixture 
into a {mall iron ladle, capable of holding about a pint; fet 
it over the fire in a chimney, and it will melt together, and 
become as fluid as water ; let it boil gently over a fmall fire, 
continually ftirring it with an iron Fails till it is dry 5 it 
will then be difficult to ftir, but it muft be kept ftirrin 
about, and all the lumps it runs into mutt be broken, sha 
what adheres to the fides of the ladle ftirred in and blended 
with the reft ; this muft be continued till it is perfeétly dry, 
and the ladle muft be now and then taken from the fire, and 
the matter ftirred about in it, that it may now grow red-hot. 
When the whole is thus perfectly dried, it will ftill be in 
little lumps, and when cold it muit be rubbed to powder in 
a metal mortar ; it muft then be put into the ladle, and fet 
over the fire again ; it will then become a little moift again, 
and run into Gork and grumes, but it mutt be again ftirred 
till dry ; when cold it is to be powdered again, and.a third 
time put into the ladle ; and when perfe&ly dried this time, 
it is to be laid by in a paper in a dry place: thus isthe fink 
or preparatory operation finifhed. 

Take two or three drams of this powder, put it into a 
{mall matrafs, capable of holding an ounce and a half of 
water, and which has a neck fix or feven inches long; put 
a paper {topper lightly into the neck of the matrafs ; A 
take a {mall he of three or four fingers breadth high, 
put two or three fpoonfuls of fand into it, then fet the bot- 
tom of the matrafs on the fand, and take care that no part 
of it touches the fides of the crucible ; fill up the reft of the 
crucible with fand, and let the whole body of the matrafs 
be covered with it ; then fet the crucible in one of the com- 
mon little earthen furnaces, and make a charcoal fire about 
it; for the firft half hour let the coals only reach up to the 
middle of the crucible, but afterwards lay them up to the 
rim in it ; continue this fire about half an hour, or till the 
powder within the matrafs is red-hot; then pile up more 
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charcoal above the rim of the crucible, and continue this fire 
an hour, after which let the whole cool. There will arife a 
large quantity of fumes during the operation, and they will 
often throw out the {topper of the matrafs ; but this muft be 
replaced, and the fire a little abated in that cafe ; when thefe 
fumes ceafe, the fire may be raifed without hurting the pro- 
cefs, when the crucible is fo cool that it may be taken out 
of the furnace without burning the hands. This is to be 
done, and the matrafs is to be half raifed ont of the fand, to 
make it bear the cold by degrees, and its mouth muft then 
be ftopped clofely with a cork, initead of its paper ftopper. 
Tf, on fhaking the matrafs about, the matter falls into pow- 
der, it is a proof that the operation has been well performed ; 
but if it hang together in form of a cake, it isa fign that the 
matter was not well roafted in the ladle before the putting 
it into the matrafs. 

When the operation has been well performed, and the 
matter is in powder in the matrafs, pour out a {mall quan- 
tity of it on a piece of paper, and immediately ftop the 
matrafs again; the powder upon the paper will immediately 
fume and take fire, burning the paper, and any other com- 
buftible matter that is in the way. If there has been too 
much of the powder poured out of the matrafs,- it muft not 
be returned in again; for though that fhould be done before 
it begin to {moke, yet it will certainly fet fire to all that is 
in the matrafs: from this it may be eafily feen alfo, that the 
matter cannot be emptied out of the matrafs into'a phial, 
but muit always be in the veffel in which the calcination was 


made. 


If too much alum be ufed, the powder will not take fire- 


at all: it will be of different colours, according to the 
veffel the firft calcination was made in, and according to 
the degree of fire that was ufed; hence it is fometimes 
black, fometimes brown, fometimes red, green, yellow, or 
white. 

Tt takes fire equally well in the day-time and in the night, 
and that without the mixture of any ether fubftance, or 
without the leaft rubbing, or any other circumftance befide 
the mere expofure to the air. In this it differs from all the 
other known artificial phofphori; for that of urine requires 
a {mall degree of heat, in order to its burning ; the fmarag- 
dine phofphorus requires a confiderable degree; the Bo- 
nonian itone does not fhine, except after having been ex- 
pofed to the day-light; and all the others require violent 
tubbing, or a {mart blow, to produce tbeir light. 

If it be defired to keep this powder good for any time, it 
mutt be put ina dry place where there is not too much heat ; 
the mouth of the matrafs muft be kept clofe ftopped, and 
its body covered with paper; and the place where it ftands 
muft not be in too ftrong a light; for the open day-light 
has been often known to weaken its power, and, in fine, 
wholly to fpoil it through the glafs. Mem. Acad. Par. 
1711. See Pyropuorus. 

PuospHorus, Fulgurating. See FuLGURATING. 

PuospHorus Metallorum, a name given by fome chemitts 
_ to a preparation of a certain mineral f{par, which is found 
_ in the mines of Saxony, and other places, where there is 
copper. The {par to be ufed on this occafion is that kind 
which is tinged green, and from its, in fome degree, re- 
fembling the colour of the emerald, is called by fome 
pfeudofmaragdus, and by others Japis /maragdi mineralis. 
This is to be powdered very fine, and this powder is to 
be laid on a flat plate of copper, iron, or any other metal : 
this plate is then to be fet over fome lighted charcoal, and 
the whole placed in a dark place. The fpar will receive 
its neceffary degree of heat for fhining long before the 
metal will, and, confequently, as foon as it begins to fhine, 
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the fire is not to be made any brilker. While the plate of 
metal is held in this degree of heat, and does not appear 
at all red, the powder upon it will fhine like a lighted 
coal, and will continue fo for fome time. If it be re- 
moved away, and fuffered to cool, it will be fit to repeat 
the experiment a fecond time with, but its light will not 
be fo ftrong as before. Phil. Tranf. N° 244. p. 365. 

PuospHorus of Sulphur, the name given by the French 
academicians to a new-difcovered {pecies of phofphorus, 
which readily takes fire on being expofed to the open air. 
See Pyropuorus. 

The invention was M. Le Fevre’s, and the procefs is 
this: the ingredients are two drams of common fulphur, 
half an ounce of fteel filings, ten grains of colophony, 
and fix drams of common water. Thefe things being all 
weighed and fet apart, powder about half a dram of the 
fulphur in a {mall mortar, then add the colophony, and 
afterwards the remainder of the fulphur. When this is 
all reduced to a fine powder, put in the filings of fteel, 
and rub the whole together till it is fo thoroughly mixed, 
that the fteel does not appear, but the colour of the whole 
looks every where uniform and regular; then add about 
twenty drops of the water ; and after beating the whole 
together add as much more, and continue to do fo till 
the mafs is of the fubftance of a pafte, but not too moitt. 
Put this pafte into a {mall matrafs that will contain about 
three ounces, and pour on it more of the water till it 
{wim above the furface of the pafte near a quarter of an 
inch. The matter of the pafte will then break, and ap- 
pear in form of a granulated powder under the water ; 
put the matrafs on a fand-furnace, but give it no greater 
heat than that the hand can bear to lie upon the matrafs. 
When it begins to heat, the mixture will ferment and 
{well, and become black ; it is then to be ftirred with an 
iron rod, and a little more water muft be added every 
quarter of an hour, till the whole is ufed. ‘The matter 
will then be very black and liquid; and it is to be then 
taken from the fire, and fet by for the whole night. 
This is the firft and moft effential part of the operation, 
and in this great care is to be taken that the fire be not 
too violent; for if the fulphur be burnt the operation 
will be fpoiled; and the matter would ferment fo high as 
to run over at the mouth of the veflel. 

To finifh the operation, a little water mut be added to 
the matter, fo as to fwim over it, and the veflel muft be 
again fet in the fand, and a ftronger fire given than be- 
fore ; this is known to be {trong enough when there is 
any humid vapour obferved to arife out of the mouth of 
the veffel. This fire is to be continued about two hours, 
that the greater part of the humidity may be evaporated ; 
which is known by the iron rod finding fome refiftance 
when put into the veflel, and the matter it brings up 
being granulated and fotid, or no longer moift, it mutt 
then be immediately taken from the fire, and the whole 
is then finifhed. It is necefflary to be very exact in this 
laft and critical minute; for a very little longer ftanding 
on the fire will burn the fulphur, and render all the for- 
mer care of no effle&. The black matter remaining in 
the matrafs is to be taken ont, and the fides feraped clean 
with an iron rod; any piece of this that happens to fall 
upon a paper takes fire in a very little time, and burns away 
like the other phofphorus. The procefs is a very nice one, 
but, by obferving all the rules here laid down, feveral per- 
fons have fucceeded in making the phofphorus to perfe¢tion : 
the whole intent of the operation feems to be to join to- 
gether the minute particles of fteel and fulphur, which when 
thus joined cannot fail to be very inflammable, and to aake 
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fire on receiving the fmalleft humidity from the air to make 
them ferment. 

It cannot but be obferved, that this phofphorus is founded 
on Lemery’s experiments of {teel and fulphur taking fire to- 
gether ; but this is a much more nice and accurate operation, 
and a fine improvement on the original plan, which was only 
by mixing large quantities of fteel filings and fulphur toge- 
ther into a paite with water, and burying this in the earth to 
make it take fire of itfelf, and thus reprefent the natural 
phenomena of volcanos, thunder, lightning, &c. Mem. 
Acad. Par. 1728. 

John Baptift Beccaria has fhewn, Phil. Tranf. vol. 1xi. 
part i. art. 25. that the phofphorus compofed of fulphur 
and calcareous earth, imbibed the peculiar coloured rays to 
which it had been expofed. Thus, having expofed differ- 
ent phofphoric pieces to rays of the fun tranfmitted through 
green, yellow, and red cryftals, he obferved, that each of 
them, when afterwards viewed in the dark, exhibited that 
colour to which it had been expofed. This obfervation 
is decifive in favour of the opinion, that phofphorus of 
this kind emits the fame light that it receives, and no 
other ; and that the light is not produced, but expelled by 
heat. 

This experiment, which has often failed, for want of em- 
ploying good glaffes, or on account of the weaknefs of the 
folar rays, has been repeated by profeffor Allamand of Ley- 
den; who fays, that having expofed a prepared (probably 
by calcining it with fome fulphureous fubitance) piece of 
the Bononian calcareous phofphorus to the coloured rays of 
the fun, after their being feparated by one of his prifms, 
and looking to it in the dark, he found the phofphorus gave 
the colour of the feparated rays to which it had been ex- 
pofed. 

Puospuorvus, Aquatic, a name given by Dr. Leigh, in 
his Hiftory of Lancafhire, to a water found near Wigan in 
that county, which takes fire on holding a lighted candle to 
it. It is not properly the water, however, that takes fire in 
this cafe, but a {team which burfts out of the ground with 
it. The author alfo calls it a fulphurated water ; but that 
yery improperly, for it contains no fulphur, but only iffues 
out with this bituminous vapour. 

PuospHorus, in Aflronomy, is the morning ftar, or the 
planet Venus, when fhe goes before the fun. 

The Latins call it Lucifer ; the French etoile de berger ; 
the Greeks pho/phorus, from dws, light, and «pu, L bear, or 
bring. 

PHOSSA, in Ornithology, a name underftood by fome to 
exprefs the whole genus of pigeons, but more properly it is 
the name of one fpecies only, the pa/umbus torquatus, or ring- 
dove. See CotumBa Palumbus. 

PHOTIA, in Ancient Geography, an epif{copal town of 
Afia, in Phrygia Salutaris. 

PHOTINIANS, in Ecclefiaftical Hiflory, a fe& of an- 
cient hereticsyin the fourth century, who denied the divinity 
of Jefus Chrift. 

They took their name from Photinus their chief, who 
was bifhop of Sirmium, and a difciple of Marcellus. This 
prelate publifhed, in 343, his opinions concerning the Deity, 
which were equally repugnant to the orthodox and Arian 
fyftems. He maintained, that Jefus Chrift was born of the 
Holy Ghoft and the Virgin Mary; that a certain divine 
emanation (which he called the Word) defcended upon this 
extraordinary man; that on account of the union of the di- 
vine word with his human nature, Jefus was called the fon 
of God, and even God himfelf; and that the Holy Ghoft 
was not a diftin&t perfon, but a celeftial virtue proceeding 
from the Deity. He was condemned by both parties in the 
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councils of Antioch and Milan, held in the years 345 and 
347, and by the council of Sirmium in 351. He was after- 
wards degraded from the epifcopal dignity, and died in exile, 
in the year 372 or 375- His opinion was afterwards revived 
by Socinus. 

PHOTINUS, in Biography. 
ticle. 

PHOTINX, or crooked flute : an Egyptian inftrument, 
Its fhape was that of a bull’s horn, as may be feen in many 
gems, medals, and remains of ancient fculpture. Not only 
the form of this initrument, but the manner of holding it, is 
defcribed by Apuleius, in {peaking of the myiteries of 
Ifis: ‘ Afterwards,” fays this author, ‘* came the flute 
players, confecrated to the great Serapis, often repeating 
upon the crooked flute turned towards the right ear, the 
airs commonly ufed in the temple.’? All the reprefenta- 
tions in fculpture which we have feen of this initrument, 
have fo much the appearance of real horns, that they en- 
courage a belief of its great antiquity ; and that the firft 
inftruments in ufe of this kind, were not only fuggefted by 
the horns of dead animals, but that the horns themfelves 
were long ufed as mufical inftruments, at leaft thofe founded 
by the Hebrew priefts at the fiege of Jericho, we are re- 
peatedly told, were trumpets made of ram’s horns. 

PHOTIUS, in Biography, a patriarch of Conftantinople 
in the ninth century, was of a noble Conftantinopolitan fa- 
mily. His wealth and intereft raifed him to the higheft of- 
fices of the ftate, while he enjoyed the reputation of being 
the moft learned and accomplifhed man of his age. When 
he was a captain of the guards he was fent on an embafly 
to the caliph of Bagdad, and he employed his leifure in 
reading and literary compofition. He afterwards became 
fecretary of itate under the emperor Michael TEI. In this 
fituation he contraéted an intimacy with the emperor’s un- 
cle, who, after he had procured the exile of the patriarch 
Ignatius, perfuaded the emperor to raife Photius to that 
dignity. At this time he was a layman, but in the {pace of 
fix days he went through the gradations requifite for 
prieft’s orders, and on Chriftmas day, 858, he was con- 
fecrated patriarch of Syracufe. Photius was recognized 
by the metropolitans of his patriarchate, and proceeded 
to the folemn depofition of Ignatius. The elevation of 
Photius caufed a great fchifm, and he exercifed feverities on 
thofe who adhered to his rival. The emperor Bafil ex- 
pelled him in 86g, an aét that was confirmed by a council 
fummoned for the purpofe, who pronounced an anathema, as 
well as depofition, againft the fallen patriarch. Afterwards 
he obtained the emperor’s favour, and on the death of Ig- 
natius he refumed his dignity with a ftrong hand. Bafil 
obtained from pope John VIII. his confent to the meafure, 
which was ratified at a council holden in prefence of the 
pope’s legates in 879. In 886 Leo cauied him again to 
be deprived, and confined in a monaftery, where he died in 
891. His principal works are ; 1. ‘* Myriobiblon or Biblio- 
theca,” compofed on his embafly to Bagdad, confifting of 
an abftra&t and critical judgment of 280 different writers 
in the departments of hiftory, oratory, grammar, philofo- 
phy, theology, &c. of many of whom no onber relic re- 
mains: this was printed by Hefchelius in “1601, but the 
beft edition is that of Rouen, Gr. and Lat. 1653. The 
book which at prefent bears that name, is not the real 
production of Photius; and it has been fuppofed that not 
more than half of it can be fafely attributed to this learned 
and turbulent bifhop. _ 2. * Nomocanon,’’ or a colleétion 
of the canons of the church, printed with the commentaries 
of Balfamon at Paris in 1615. 3. ‘ Epiftole,”? or a cole 
leGtion or Letters, printed by R. Mountagu in 1651. 4. His 
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celebrated Lexicon, which, imperfe&t and mutilated as it is, 
is more valuable to the critical fcholar than ten myrobibla. 
The various MSS. of this Lexicon, in different libraries on 
the continent, are mere tranfcripts from each other, aud 
originally from one, venerable for its ‘antiquity, which was 
formerly in the pofleflion of the celebrated Thomas Gale, 
‘and which is now depofited in the library of Trinity 
college, Cambridge. This MS., which is on parchment, 
bears fuch evident marks of antiquity, that it may not un- 
reafonably be fuppofed to have been a tranfcript from the 
author’s copy. It is written in various hands. ‘The com- 
pendia, which are ufed in fome parts of it, are extremely 
difficult to decipher, though, on the whole, they are lefs 
fe than the contraGtions which occur in many MSS., and 
particularly thofe in the library of St. Germain. A copy 
of this Lexicon, at Florence, was tranfcribed about the 
end of the 16th century, by Richard Thomfon, of Ox- 
ford, who probably intended to publifh it. (See Scaliger 
Epift. p. 503. printed 1715.) Profeffor Porfon had tran- 
fcribed and corrected this valuable Lexicon for the prefs, 
and after it had been confumed by fire, he began the tafk 
afrefh, and fuch were his incredible induftry and patience, 
that he completed another tranfcript in his own exquifite 
hand-writing. Mr. Porfon’s copy of the Codex Galeanus 
is faid to be among the papers of that incomparable fcho- 
lar, which are preferved by the learned fociety of which he 
was long a diftinguifhed ornament. But whilft the publi- 
cation of it was anxioufly expected and delayed, an edition 
appeared at Leipfic in 1808, by Godfrey Hermann, from 
two MSS., both of them extremely inaccurate. 

' PHOTOMETER, or Meaj/urer of Light, as the name, 
derived from ¢u:, /ight, and j‘\ew, J meafure, imports, in 
Optics, an inftrument contrived for meafuring the different in- 
tenfities of light. That fome luminous bodies give a 
ftronger and others a weaker light, and that fome reflec 
more light than others, are faéts that have been always known, 
and that are fufficiently obvious. But it is not eafy to eiti- 
mate with accuracy the comparative intenfity of light af- 
forded by any two, or more, luminous objeéts. For this 
purpofe, it is necéflary to aflume as a principle, that the 
fame quantity of light, diverging in all directions from a lu- 
minous body, remains undiminifhed at all diftances from the 
centre of divergence. Thus, we muft fuppofe, that the 
quantity of light falling on every body is the fame as would 
have fallen on the place occupied by its fhadow; and if 
there were any doubt of the truth of the fuppofition, it 
might be confirmed by fome fimple experiment. It follows 
that, fince the fhadow of a fquare inch of any furface occu- 
pies, at twice the diftance of the furface from the luminous 
point, the fpace of four fquare inches, the intenfity of the 
light diminifhes as the {quare of the diftance increafes. We 
can judge with tolerable accuracy of the equality of two 
lights by the eftimation of the eye; but we cannot form 
any idea of the proportions of light of different intenfities. 
If, however, we remove two fources of light to fuch dif- 
tances from an objeét, that they may illuminate it in equal 
degrees, we may conclude that their original intenfities are 
inverfely as the fquares of their diftances. To this fubje& 
Mr. Bouguer feems to have firft direGted his attention. ‘The 
methods which he ufed for meafuring the proportion of dif- 
ferent lights, are defcribed by Dr. Prieftley in his « Hiftory 
of Light, &c.’’ as follow. He took two pieces of weod or 
pafteboard, in which he made two equal holes, over which he 
drew pieces of oiled or white paper. Upon thefe holes he 
contrived that the light of the different bodies he was com- 
paring fhould fall, while he placed a third piece of pafte- 
board, to prevent the two lights from mixing with one 
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another. Then placing himfelf fometimes on one fide and 
fometimes on the other, but generally on the oppofite fide of 
this inftrument, with refpeét to the light, he altered their 
polition, till the papers in the two holes appeared to be 
equally enlightened. This being done, he computed the 
proportion of their light by the fquares of the diftances at 
which the luminous bodies were placed from the objects. If, 
for inftance, the diftances were as 3 and 9g, he concluded 
the light they gave were as 9 and 8r. 

When any light was very faint, he fometimes made ufe of 
lenfes, in order to cendenfe it, and he enclofed them in 
tubes or not, as his particular application of them required. 
To meafure the intenfity of light proceeding from the hea- 
venly bodies, or reflected from any part of the fky, he con- 
trived an inftrument refembling a kind of portable camera 
obfcura. He had two tubes, of which the inner was black, 
faftened at their lower extremities by a hinge. At the 
bottom of thefe tubes were two holes, three or four lines in 
diameter, ‘covered with two pieces of fine white paper. 
The two other extremities had each of them a circular aper- 
ture, an inch in diameter ; and one of the tubes confifted of 
two, one of them fliding into the other, which produced the 
fame effe€t as varying the aperture at the end. When this 
inftrument is ufed, the obferver has his head, and one end of 
the inftrument fo covered, that no light can fall upon his 
eye, befides that which comes through the two holes above 
mentioned, while an affiftant manages the inftrument, and 
draws out or ftraightens one tube, as the obferver direéts. 
When the two holes appear equally illuminated, the intenfity 
of the lights is judged to be inverfely as the {quares of the 
lengths of the tubes. In ufing this inftrument, it is necef- 
fary that the obje€t fhould fubtend an angle larger than the 
aperture of the tube from its other end; for, otherwife, the 
lengthening of the tube has no effet. To avoid, in this 
cafe, making the inftrument of an inconvenient length, or 
making the aperture too narrow, he has recourfe to another 
expedient. He conftruéts an inftrument, confifting of two 
object-glaffes, fixed in the ends of two tubes, fix or feven 
feet, or, in fome cafes, ten or twelve feet long, and having 
their foci atthe other ends. At the bottom of thefe tubes 
are two holes, three or four lines in diameter, covered with 2 
piece of white paper ; and this inftrument is ufed exaGly 
like the former. If the two objeéts to be obferved by this 
inftrument be not equally luminous, the light that iffues 
from them muit be reduced te an equality, by diminifhing 
the aperture of one of the objeét-glaffes ; and then the re- 
maining furface of the two glaffes will give the proportion 
of theirlights. But, for this purpofe, the central parts of 
the glafs muit be covered, in the fame proportion with the 
parts near the circumference ; becaufe the middle part of 
the glafs is thicker, and lefs tranfparent than the reft. If 
all the objects to be obferved lie nearly in the fame direGtion, 
our author obferves, that the two long tubes may be reduced 
into one, the two objeét-glaffes being placed clofe together, 
and one eye-glafs fufficing for them both. The inftrument 
will then be the fame with that of which he publifhed an ac- 
count in 1748, and which he called a heliometer, or aftrome- 
ter. (See Heriomerer.) For fome refults of the appli- 
cation of thefe methods for determining the comparative in- 
tenfities of the light proceeding from different luminous bo- 
dies in different circumftances, fee Licut. Count Rum- 
ford has ufed the firft of Bouguer’s methods, and contrived 
an inftrument for this purpofe, called the « Photometer,’’ of 
which he has given a defcription and drawing in the Philofo- 
phical Tranfactions fer 1794, vol. Ixxxiv. art. 9. The 
principle upon which it is grounded is, that if two lights 
fhine upon the fame furface, at equal obliquities, and an 
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opaque body be interpofed, the two fhadows it will produce 
mutt differ in blacknets or intenfity in the fame degree. For 
the fhadow formed by intercepting the greater light will be 
illuminated by the fmaller light only, and reverfely, the 
other fhadow will be illuminated by the greater light: that 
is, the ftronger light will be attended with the deeper fhadow. 
But it is eafy, by removing the greater light to a greater 
diftance, to render the illumination it produces at the com- 
mon furface equal to that afforded by the lefs. Experiments 
of this kind may be conveniently made by faftening a fheet 
of white paper againft the wall of a room; and placing the 
two candles or lights intended to be compared, fo that the 
ray of light from each fhall fall with nearly the fame angle of 
incidence upon the middle of the paper. In this fituation, 
if a book or other object be held to intercept part of the 
light which would have fallen on the paper, the two thadows 
may be made to appear, on feparate furfaces, and alfo a 
third or perfect thadow, from which both lights are excluded, 
may be exhibited. If one or both of the lights be removed 
direétly towards or from the paper, as the appearances may 
require, until the two fhadows near the upper angular point 
of the perfeét fhadow have the fame intenfity, the quanti- 
ties of light emitted by each will be as the fquaresof the 
diftances fromthe paper. By fome experiments made in this 
way, in the year 1785, Mr. Nicholfon (fee his Journal, 
vol. i.) was fatisfied that the degree of illumination could be 
thus afcertained, to an 8oth or goth part of the whole. 

Count Rumford, inhis “ Account of a Method of mea- 
faring the comparative Intenfities of Light,’’ direéts two 
burning candles, lamps, or other lights that are to be com- 
pared, to be placed at equal heights upon two light tables, or 
moyeable ftands in a darkened room; let a fheet of clean 
white paper be equally fpread out, and faftened upon the 
wainfcot or fide of the room, at the fame height from the 
floor with the lights, and let the lights be placed over-againft 
this fheet of paper, at the diftance of fix or eight feet from 
it, and fix or eight feet from each other, in fuch a manner, 
that a line drawn from the centre of the paper, perpendicu- 
lar to its furface, fhall bife€&t the angle formed by lines 
drawn from the lights to that centre; in which cafe, con- 
fidering the fheet spate as a plane {peculum, the one light 
will be precifely in the line of reflection of the other. 

This may be eafily performed, by actually placing a piece 
of a looking-glafs, fix or eight inches f{quare, flat upon 
the paper, in the middle of it, and obferving by means of it 
the real lines of reflection of the lights from that plane, re- 
moving it afterwards as foon as the lights are properly ar- 
ranged. 

hen this is done, a {mall cylinder of wood, about a 
quarter of an inch in diameter, and fix inches long, mutt 
be held in a vertical pofition, about two or three inches be- 
fore the centre of the fheet of paper, and in fucha manner, 
that the two fhadows of the cylinder correfponding to the 
two lights may be diitin@tly feen upon the paper. 

If thefe fhadows fhould be found to be of unequal denfi- 
ties, which will almoft always be the cafe, they that light 
whofe correfponding fhadow is the denfeft, mutt be removed 
farther off, or the other muft be brought nearer to the pa- 
per, till the denfities of the fhadows appear to be exactly 
equal ; or in other words, till the denfities of the rays from 
the two lights are equal at the Surface of the paper ; when, 
the diftanees of the lights from the centre of the paper being 
meafured, the fquares of thofe diftances will be to each 
other as the real intenfities of the lights in queftion at their 
fources. 

If, for example, the weaker light being placed’ at the 
diftance of four feet from the centre of the paper, it fhould 
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be found neceflary, in order that the fhadows may be of the 
{ame denfity, to remove the ftronger light to the diftance of 
eight feet from that centre, in that cafe, the real intenfity 
of the ftronger light will be to that of the weaker as 8- to 
43 or as 64 to 16; or 4to1; and fo for any other dif- 
tances. 

It is well known, that the intenfity of any quality proceed- 
ing from a centre in ftraight lines in all direétions, like the 
light emitted by a luminous body, at any given diftance from 
that centre will beas the fquare of that\diftance inverfely ; 
and hence it is clear, that the intenfities of the lights in 
quettion at their fources, mutt be to each other as the feeds 
of their diitances from that given point where their rays 
uniting, are found to be of equal denfity. For putting x = the 
intentity of B; if P reprefents the point where the rays 
from A and from B meeting, are found to be of equal den- 
fity or ftrength, and if the diftance of A from P be = m, 
and the diftance of B from the fame point P = m; then, as 


the intenfity of the light of A at P is = 3, and the in- 
m 
tenfity of the light of B at the fame place = ty and as it 
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That the fhadows being of equal denfity at any given 
point, the intenfities of the illuminating rays muft of necef- 
fity be equal at that point alfo, is evident from hence, that 
the total abfence of light being perfet blacknefs, and the 
fhadow correfponding to one of the lights in queftion being 
deeper or fainter, according as it is more or lefs enlightened 
by the other, when the fhadows are equal, the intenfities of 
the illuminating rays mutt be equal likewife. 

In remoying the lights, in order to bring the fhadows to 
be of the fame denfity, care muit be taken to recede from, 
or advance towards the centre of the paper in a ftraight 
line, fo that the one light may always be found exaétly in 
the line of refleétion of the other ; otherwife the rays from 
the different lights falling upon the paper, and confequently 
upon the fhadows, at different angles, will render the expe- 
riment fallacious. - 

When the intenfity of one ftrong light is compared with 
the intenfities of feveral fmaller lights taken together, the 
{maller lights fhould be placed in a line napene ae toa line 
drawn to the centre of the paper, and as near to each other 
as poflible ; and it is likewife neceflary to place them at a 
greater diftance from the paper than when only Single lights 
are compared. , 

In all cafes, it is abfolutely neceflary to take the greateft 
care that the lights compared be properly trimmed, and that 
they burn clear and equally, otherwife the refults of the 
experiments will be extremely irregular and inconclufive. 

To afcertain by this method the comparative denfities, or 
intenfities of the light of the moon, and of that of a candle, 
the moon’s dire&t rays muft be received upon a plane white 
furface, at an angle of incidence of about 60°, and the can- 
dle placed in the line of the reflection of the moon’s rays 
from this furface ; when the fhadows of the cylinder corre- 
{ponding to the moon’s light, and to that of the candle, being 
brought to be of equal denfity, by removing the candle far- 
ther off, or bringing it nearer to the centre of the white 
plane, as the occafion may require, the intenfity of the 
moon’s light will be equal to that of the candle at the given 
diftance of the candle from the plane. 

To afcertain the intenfity of the light of the heavens by 
day or by night, this light mutt be let into a darkened room 
through a long tube, blackened on the infide, when its in~ — 
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tenfity may be compared with that of a candle or lamp, by 
the method above defcribed. 

To determine the intenfity of the direct rays of the fun, 
compared to the light emitted by any of our artificial illumi- 
nators, it may perhaps be neceflary, confidering the almoit 
inconceivable intenfity of the fun’s light, to make ufe of 
fome further contrivances and precautions, but I am con- 
vinced, however, (fays the author,) that it may be done, 
and that even with a very confiderable degree of precifion. 
And when the relative intenfity of the fun’s light at the 
furface of the earth, compared with the intenfity of the 
light of a given lamp, placed at a given diftance, and burn- 
ing with a flame of given dimenfions, fhall be known ; it will 
then be eafy, from the known fize and diftance of the fun, 
to compute the relative denfity of his light at Ais furface, 
compared to the denfity of the light of the flame of the 
lamp at the furface of that flame. 

The intenfity of the light emitted in the combuttion of 
iron or of phofphorus in dephlogifticated air, as alfo that of 
all other burning, or red-hot bodies, may be compared and 
determined by this method with the greateft facility and 
exacinefs. 

Count Rumford afterwards found it expedient to make 
fome alterations in the inftruments with which he conduéted 
his experiments: and he thus defcribes them in their finifhed 
ftate, when he denominated the whole apparatus combined 
a “* photometer.’? For an account of the conftruction of 
this inftrument, of the purpofes to which it is capable of 
being applied, and of the author’s experiments with it, we 
refer tothe Phil. Tranf. ubi /upra. 

Profeffor Lefley has invented an inftrument for the fame 
purpofe, and under the fame name, which he defcribes as 
being conitruéted in the fame manner with his hygrometer, 
anly that the upper ball is blown of black glais, or is 
blackened, and the lower one is quite diaphanous, and free 
of fpecks. The former detains the incident light, while 
the latter tran{mits it freely. But light, in proportion to its 
abforption, caufes heat, whether uniting with bodies it really 
conititutes the matter of heat, or only excites heat in the aét 
of combination. But though the black ball acquires conftant 
additions of heat, its temperature will not uniformly and 
perpetually increafe ; for the accumulated heat will at lait 
be conduéted off by the furrounding air exaétly as it is re- 
ceived. The depreffion of the liquor, therefore, will mea- 
fure the momentary afflux of light. To prevent the irre- 
gular effeGts of winds, which might accelerate that difper- 
fion, the inftrument is inclofed within a glafs cafe. But this 
cafe fervés alfo an important purpofe, for, by confining the 
circulation of the ambient air, which alone transfers the con- 
tinual augmentation of heat, it doubles the performance of 
the inftrument. The cylindrical cafe fhould be made of 
clear glafs neatly rounded over, and hermetically fealed at the 
end. Its width is not of much importance, only it fhould 
leave a free {pace not lefs than ~,th of an inch round the 
balls, and at leaft half an inch at the top. Indeed both the 
fize and form may be regulated by conyenience, for I found 
(fays the profeffor) a receiver of 2200 inches to afford 
quantities fcarcely one-tenth lefs than thofe given by a cafe 
of the ordinary dimenfions. 

Since this inftrument was firft conftru€ted, in the autumn of 
1797, Mr. Lefley has been delighted with the nicety of its 
performance. It not only meafures the dire& rays of the fun, 
but the reflected light of the fky, for which it is principally de- 
figned. It is fenfible to every flu€tuation of the atmofphere, 
»marks the progrefs and decline of the light of day, and the 
periodic increafe and diminution of the brightnefs of the 
year. It enables us likewife to eftimate other lights, fuch 
as the flame of a candle. By comparing two photometers, 
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it is eafy to determine the relative properties of different 
coloured fubftances, in refleting, abforbing, and tranfmit- 
ting light. In the fame manner, they will determine the 
queftion, whether the particles of light are {pread over the 
prifmatic fpe€trum with equal intenfity. By help of this 
inftrument, too, we can meafure the quantity of light tran{- 
mitted through various diaphanous bodies, and that reflected 
or abforbed at different angles of incidence from polifhed or 
rough furfaces ; in fhort, perform with the utmoft facility all 
thole ingenious experiments which have exercifed the faga- 
city of Bouguer and Lambert. Another fet of inquiries, 
for which the photometer is nicely calculated, is to difcover 
the conducting powers of different fluids for heat. If the 
glafs cafe, for inftance, be filled with a gas of higher con- 
duéting power than common air, the inftrument wil! be pro- 
portionally lefs affected by the fame afflux of Light, fince 
thofe are the two balancing conditions. With air, too, of 
different denfities, the effeGts are materidlly different. In 
that way the author has examined various liquids and gafes, 
nay jellies and ice. His experiments on thefe and other 
points are completed, and afford refults which are fatisfac- 
tory and important. For a farther account of this inftru- 
ment, and of a curious and vabluable colleGtion of fas 
eftablifhed by means of it, we refer to Leflie’s “ Short 
Account of Experiments and Inftruments on the Relation 
of Heat to Air and Moifture,’”? Svo. See Differential 
THERMOMETER. 

PHOTOSCIATERICA, aterm which fome authors 
ufe for the art of dialling. 

The name is derived hence, that the art not only fhews 
the hours by the fhadow of a gnomon, whence it is called 
JSétaterica, from cxx, fhadow ; but fometimes alfo by means 
of the fun’s light, as in fpot dials, refleGting dials, &c. from 
Qucy lux, light. 

PHOVIBAGINA, in Ancient Geography, a town of 
Afia, in Galatia, belonging to the Trocmi. It is called 
by Ptolemy Cariffa and Dudufa. 

PHOXINUS, in Ichthyology, a {pecies of Cyprinus ; 
which fee. 

PHOXOS, ofs:, one with an acuminated or faftigiated 
head, that is, fharpened toward the top; the eminences of 
the forehead or occiput, or both, being depreffed, or one 
or both of thofe parts beyond meafure prominent. But 
phoxoi are properly thofe who have the top of their head 
very much faftigiated and turbinated, and confequently de- 
formed. Therfites is defcribed in Homer with fucha head. 

PHRAATA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, 
which belonged to the Medes, accordig to Appian. 

PHRAATIS GAZA, an ifland of Afia, in the courfe 
of the Euphrates, which was of great extent, and fortified 
by a wall; fituated W.N.W. of Anatho. 

PHRADRA, a town of Drangiana, called alfo Proph- 
thafia. Steph. Byz. 

PHRANIAN, in the Botanical Writings of the Ancients, 
a name given to a kind of anemone, ufed in making garlands 
and other ornaments. 

PHRAGANDA, in Ancient Geography, a people of 
Thrace, on the confines of Macedonia. 

PHRAGONIS, an epifcopal town of Egypt, according 
to the aéts of the council held at Alexandria in the year 

62. : 

: PHRANGI, a people of Italy, in the vicinity of the 
Alps. Steph. Byz. 

PHRANZA, Puranzes, Groree, in Biography, a 
modern Greek hiftorian, was from his youth employed in 
the fervice of the Byzantine court, and was the favourite 
chamberlain of the emperor Manuel Palologus, who died 
A.D. 1427, when Phranza was 24 years of age. He oc 
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mafter of the wardrobe to his fucceffor John, and alfo to 
Conftantine, the laft emperor of the Eaft, by whom he was 
fent ambaffador to the courts of Georgia and Trebifond, 
for the purpofe of negociating a marriage for the young 
fovereign. When the Turks took Conftantinople, Phranza 
with his family were made flaves. In a few months, he and 
his wife were ranfomed; but his two children, a fon and a 
daughter, were feized for the feraglio, and loft to their un- 
happy parents. After this, Phranza became domettic to 
prince Thomas, brother of the deceafed Conttantine, who 
employed him in various embaflies. He aflumed the mo- 
naftic habit before his death, which took place at an ad- 
vanced age. At the requeft of fome noble Corcyreans, he 
drew up a chronicle of the affairs relating to Conitantinople 
and the Morea, to moft of which he had been an eye-witnefs. 
This work is brought down to 1461; but though there are 
many MSS. of the Greek original extant in libraries, it has 
been publifhed only in the Latin verfion, or abftrac&t of Pon- 
tanus, which, according to Gibbon, is very deficient in ac- 
curacy and elegance. 

PHRASE, Purasis, exci, of G2x0v, I /peak, in Gram- 
mar, an elegant turn or manner of fpeech, peculiarly be- 
longing to this or that occafion, this or that art, or this or 
that language. 

Thus we fay, an Italian phrafe, an eaftern phrafe, a 
poetical phrafe, or a rhetorical phrafe. 

A. few elegant phrafes, pertinently applied, are an orna- 
ment of difcourfe; but, if they come too thick, they have 
an ill effeét, and make the ftyle favour of affectation. 

Purase is fometimes alfo ufed for a fhort fentence, or 
{mall fet or circuit of words, conftruéted together. 

In this fenfe, father Buffier divides shales into complete 
and incomplete. 

Phrafes are complete, where there are a noun and verb, 
each in its proper funétion ; 7. e. where the noun exprefles a 
fubjeét, and the verb the thing affirmed of it. They are 
incomplete, where the noun and the verb, together, only do 
the office of a noun, as confifting of feveral words, without 
ainning any thing, and which might be exprefled in a fingle 
word. ‘ 

Thus, that which is true is an incomplete phrafe, which 
might be exprefled in one word, truth; as, that which is 
true fatisfies the mind, 7. ¢. truth fatisfies the mind. 

Purase, Phrafe, Fr., in Mufic, denotes the continuance 
of an air or harmony, which forms, without interruption, a 
fenfe more or lefs complete, and which is terminated by a 
cadence more or lefs perfect. In melody the phrafe is con- 
ftituted by the air; but in harmony, it is a regular feries of 
coe united together by diffonances expreffed or under- 

ood. ; 

Phrafe is frequently ufed as fynonimous with pafage, in 
mufic. It is in the invention of mufical phrafes, in their 
proportion and texture, that the true beauties of mufic con- 
fift. A compofer who accents and phrafes his paflages 
well, is, according to Rouffeau, a man of wit. Upon this 
principle, Haydn’s mufic is full of bons mots. A finger 
who feels, who marks and accents his phrafes well, is a man 
of tafte; but he who only fees crotchets and quavers, keys, 
meafure, and intervals in mufic,—in fhort, who only fings 
in time and tune, however ready and certain he may be, if 
he feels not the accents and phrafeology of what he executes, 
is nothing more than a vulgar ballad-finger. 

PHRASEOLOGY, PuraskoLocia, ®gactroyia, a 
collection of the phrafes, or elegant expreffions, in any lan- 
guage, 

PHRAT, the name anciently given to the river Eu- 
phrates 3 which fee. Phrat is mentioned in f{eripture, and is 
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faid to have two derivations from the Hebrew, phar or 
pharatz, to {pread, and pharah, to produce fruit or flowers. 
Vincent. 

PHRATRIARCHUS, exreivexoc, among the Athe- 
nians, a magiftrate that prefided over the phratria, or third 
part of a tribe. He had the fame power over the phratria, 
that the phylarchus had over the tribe. 

PHREATA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Cappa- 
docia, in Garfauria. Ptolemy. 

PHREATIS, or Purearrivum, in Greek Antiquity, a 
court pertaining to the civil government of Athens, which 
was fituated upon the fea-fhore in the Pireus, and derived 
its name wre rz Qesc/los, becaufe it ftood in a pit, or, as 
others fuppofe, from the hero Phreatus. The caufes heard 
in this court were fuch as concerned perfons that had fled 
out of their own country for murder, or thofe that fled for 
involuntary murder, and had afterwards committed a de- 
liberate and wilful murder. The firft perfon that was tried 
in this place was Teucer, upon a groundlefs fufpicion, that 
he had been acceffory to the death of Ajax. The criminal 
was not permitted to come to land, or fo much as to caft 
anchor, but pleaded his caufe in his bark; and, if found 
guilty, was committed to the mercy of the winds and waves, 
or, as fome fay, fuffered there rer punifhment ; if in- 
nocent, he was only cleared of the fecond faét, and, ac- 
cording to cuftom, underwent a twelvemonth’s banifhment 
for the former. Potter’s Gr. Antiq. vol. i. p. 111. 

PHRENES, ¢::, in Anatomy, the diaphragm. 

It was thus called by the ancients, from en», mind; be- 
caufe they imagined this to be the feat of the rational foul. 
Hence, 

PHRENESIS, Purensy, or Diflra@ion. See PHrent- 
TIs and PARAPHRENITIS. 

PHRENETIC Nerves, called alfo diaphragmmatic and 
Jlomachic nerves, in Anatomy, are nervous branches derived 
from the cervical nerves, which, joining in a trunk, run 
through the mediaftinum undivided, till, arriving near the 
diaphragm, they again divide, and fend off divers branches, 
fome into the mufcular, others into the tendinous part 
thereof. 

PHRENIC, an epithet applied to parts belonging to 
the diaphragm, as the nerve, artery, &c. See NERVE and 
ARTERY. 

PHRENITIS, in Medicine, from en, the mind, fome- 
times written phrenefis, a phren/y, or a diforder of the under- 
{tanding, ( /apientie egritudo, as Pliny denominates it, Hift. 
Nat. lib. vil. cap. 51.) has been underftood, however, ina 
limited fenfe from the time of Hippocrates; namely, as a 
continued ferocious delirium, accompanied by an acute 
fever, and arifing from inflammatioh of the brain, or its 
membranes. In the language of modern nofologifts, phrenitis 
fignifies literally inflammation of the brain; the termination 
itis implying inflammation of the organ alluded to, as in 
hepatitis, enteritis, &C. 

Some writers derive the word from ¢gevs, the diaphragm, 
in which organ the mind was anciently fuppofed to be feated. 
See PARAPHRENITIS, 

The fymptoms which charaéterife acute inflammation of 
the brain are a vehement fever, a violent deep-feated pain in 
the head, a rednefs and turgefcence of the face and eyes, in- 
tolerance of light and noife, continued watchfulnefs, and 
an impetuous and fierce delirium. (Cullen, Firft Lines, 
§ 293.) Some writers, indeed, have attempted to eftablith 
a diftinétien, as in the inflammations of other vifcera, be-« 
tween the affeétions of the invefting membranes, and of the 
fubftance of the brain; and haye maintained that the fymp- 
toms juft enumerated were peculiar to inflammation of the 
membranes, whilft fome degree of coma, inftead of wake. 

fulnefs, 
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fulnefs, characterifed the inflammation of the cerebrum itfelf, 
The fa& is, in this, as in other vifceral inflammations, that 
both parts of the organ are commonly involved in the 
difeafe ; but it is probable that the fymptoms are more vio- 
lent, in proportion to the predominant affection of the mem- 
branes; and more obtufe and chronic, as the malady pre- 
vails more extenfively in the parenchyma or fubftance. 

But, in truth, the fymptoms of inflammation of the com- 
mon fenforium, the centre of fenfation and voluntary mo- 
tion, are not always fo fimple and uniform as the figns of a 
fimilar affection of other organs. The other parts of the 
body, which are fo intimately conne¢ted with the fource of 
the nervous power, and fome of which are linked to it by 
direét and particular fympathies, are neceflarily more or lefs 
involved in the derangements of the brain. Inftead of a 
mere local difeafe, therefore, this inflammation becomes 
more peculiarly a general affection of the fyftem. Hence it 
is juitly remarked by moft writers on the fubje@, that pure 
idiopathic phrenitis is a very rare difeafe, at leaft in this cli- 
mate; in other words, that the congeries of fymptoms, 
conftituting the nofological charaéter of the local inflamma- 
tion above laid down, very feldom occur without great mo- 
difications. 1t fometimes puts on merely the ordinary cha- 
ra¢ter of common continued fever, when difleétion has 
demonftrated not only the exiftence of inflammation, but of 
fuppuration in the brain. Indeed fo common is its occur- 
rence in this form, though to a lefs degree than is followed 
by the fuppurative procefs, that an ingenious writer has at- 
tempted to prove, that all idiopathic fevers are, in fact, cafes 
of inflammation of the brain (fee Clutterbuck on Fever) ; 
an opinion which we have difcuffed at length under its 
proper head. (See Fever.) It is univerfally admitted, 
however, that, except where external mechanical violence 
has been fuffered, a pure idiopathic phrenitis is rarely ob- 
ferved; but that a fecondary or fymptomatic inflammation 
of the brain, of a lefs determined charaéter, is frequently 
the refult of other difeafes, and then partakes more of an 
atonic or paflive form ; arifing, for inftance, during the pro- 
grefs of general fever from any caufe, or from metaftafis in 
gout, rheumatifm, eryfipelas, and other acute diforders. 
It is juftly remarked, indeed, by an intelligent writer, that 
whenever the velocity of the circulation is much increafed, 
there muft always be, from the nature of the circulation in 

«the head, a tendency to this complaint, or to congeftion in 
the larger veflels: hence headache, fuffufion of face, in- 
flammation of the eyes, bleeding from the nofe, and other 
fymptoms denoting preternatural diftenfion of the veffels of 
the head, are among the moft frequent fymptoms of con- 
tinued fever of the more acute kind. Wilfon on Febrile 
Difeafes, vol. ii. chap. 6. 

Hiftory of the Symptoms.—Phrenitis often makes its attack 
with a fenfe of fullnefs in the head, flufhing of the coun- 
tenance, and rednefs of the eyes, the pulfe being full, but 
in other refpects natural. As thefe fymptoms increafe, the 
patient becomes reftlefs, his fleep is dilturbed, or wholly 
forfakes him. Sometimes it comes on with tremors of the 
limbs, and intolerable pains of the hands, feet, and legs; 
fometimes with ftupor and rigidity of the whole body ; and 
fometimes with anxiety, and a fenfe of tenfion in the breatt, 
which is often accompanied with palpitation of the heart. 
Sometimes, again, the ftomach is early affeéted, (by its 
clofe fympathy with the brain,) and naufea, and a painful 
fenfe of weight in that vifcus, fometimes heart-burn and 
yomiting, are among the earlieft fymptoms. 

The pain in the head foon becomes confiderable, and 
fometimes very acute. The feat of it is various: fometimes 
it feems to occupy the whole head; fometimes, although 


more circum{cribed, it is deep-feated and ill defined ; and, 
in other cafes, it is felt principally in the forehead or oc- 
ciput. The rednefs of the face and eyes generally increafes 
with the pain, and there is often a fenfe of heat and throb- 
bing in the head, the countenance acquiring a peculiar 
fiercenefs. 

Thefe fymptoms, for the moft part, do not laft long, be- 
fore the patient begins to talk incoherently, and to thew 
other marks of delirium: fometimes, however, delirium does 
not come on till the fifth, fixth, or feventh day. It gra- 
dually increafes till it often arrives at a ftate of phrenfy. 
The face becomes turgid, the eyes ftare, and feem as if 
{tarting from their fockets, tears, and fometimes even blood, 
flowing from them; and the patient fometimes refembles a 
furious maniac, from whom he is principally to be diftin. 
guifhed by the fhorter duration of his complaint. 

We thould, @ priori, expe& in phrenitis confiderable de- 
rangement in the different organs of fenfe, which fo im- 
mediately depend upon the ftate of the brain; and fuch is the 
fact. The eyes are incapable of bearing the light, and falfe 
vifion, particularly that termed mufce volitantes, or floating 
motes and flafhes of light feeming to dart before the eyes, 
are frequent fymptoms. The hearing is often fo acute, 
that the leaft noife is intolerable; fometimes, on the other 
hand, the patient becomes deaf; and it has been even ob- 
ferved, that the deafnefs and morbid acutenefs of hearing 
fometimes alternate. AffeCtions of the fmell, tafte, and 
touch, are lefs obfervable. 

The pulfe is not always fo much difturbed at an early 
period, as might be expected from the violence of the other 
fymptoms, compared with what is obferved in idiopathic 
fevers. In many cafes, however, the fever runs as high as 
the delirium, and the pulfe is harder than in common fever ; 
indeed the hard and {mall pulfe is often one of the beft diag- 
noftics of the complaint: it is fometimes, though rarely, 
intermitting. The refpiration is generally deep and flow, 
{ometimes difficult, now and then interrupted with hiccup, 
feldom humid and frequent, which laft is a very unfavour- 
able fymptom. The deglutition is often difficult, fometimes 
convulfive. The ftomach is frequently oppreffed with bile, 
which is an unfavourable fymptom ; and complete jaundice, 
the urine and {kin being tinged yellow, fometimes fuper- 
venes. Inftead of a fuperabundance of bile, however, 
there is fometimes a deficiency of it, which feems to afford 
even a worfe prognofis. The feces being of a white colour, 
and a black cloud in the urine, have been regarded as fatal 
fymptoms. The black cloud in the urine is owing to an 
admixture of blood; when unmixed with blood, the urine 
is generally pale. 

Among the moft unfavourable fymptoms of phrenitis the 
following may be enumerated; namely, tremors of the 
joints, convulfions of the mufcles of the face, grinding of 
the teeth, fudden changes of the colour of the face Ee 
florid to pale, involuntary tears, a mucous difcharge from 
the nofe, the urine being of a dark red colour, or yellow, 
or black, or covered with a pellicle, the faces being either 
bilious or white and very fetid, profufe fweat of the head, 
neck, and fhoulders, paralyfis of the tongue, general con- 
vulfions, much derangement of the internal funGtions, and 
the fupervention of the fymptoms of other vifceral inflam- 
mations, particularly of peripneumony. If the delirium 
changes to coma, and the pulfe at the fame time becomes 
weak and the deglutition difficult, the approach of death 
may be generally expected. 

With refpect to the cau/fes of phrenitis, we have already 
obferved that it is a rare difeafe in our temperate climate, 


but is more frequently obferved in warm latitudes. The 
predif- 
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predifpofition feems to confift in the irritability of youth, 
and of the fanguine temperament, as well as in a paffionate 
temper of mind. The exciting caufes are fuch circum- 
ftances, internal and external, as tend to produce an accu- 
mulation of blood in the head ; among which are the dire& 
influence of a vertical fun in tropical climates, or long ex- 
pofure to it in hot weather in more moderate heats, efpe- 
cially under great bodily exertions; violent fits of anger ; 
intoxication; concuflion, fraéture of the {kull, or other 
mechanical violence ; long and intenfe exertion of the 
mind ; certain narcotic poifons, miafmata, and perhaps 
contagion. 

The appearances which are obferved on diffeQion after 
death vary confiderably in different inftances, according to 
the atual feat of the inflammation, and to the duration and 
violence of the difeafe. Sometimes the dura mater is found 
reddened by a number of extremely fine veflels, filled with 
florid blood, which pafs between it and the cranium; but 
this membrane, when inflamed, exhibits lefs of this crowded 
fate of veffels than many other membranous parts, which 
are naturally more vafcular. Sometimes a layer of coagu- 
lable lymph is found adhering upon its under furface, like 
an adventitious membrane ; and fometimes adhefions are 
formed to a confiderable extent between it and the other 
membranes of the brain. It is not unufual, when the dura 
mater has been inflamed, efpecially in confequence of fome 
external violence, for fuppuration to take place, and pus to 
be found covering a portion of the membrane. Inflamma- 
tion of the pia mater is more difficult to diftinguifh for a 
contrary reafon; namely, that in its natural ftate it is 
crowded with a great number of minute veffels: when in- 
flamed, however, thefe fmall veffels are much more nume- 
rous, are filled with a florid blood, and form by their anaf- 
tomofis a beautiful network: at the fame time, there is a 
ftronger adhefion between the under furface of the mem- 
brane and the brain than ufual. It very rarely happens, 
that any layer of coagulable lymph is formed in the inflam- 
mation of the pia mater, which is fo very common in that of 
the pleura and a cia When the pia mater is in- 
flamed to a high egree, pus is formed, and is fometimes 
found diffufed over the whole furface of the brain. When 
inflammation has exifted in the fubftance of the brain, it is 
rarely found extended over any large portion of it, but is 
rather confined to one or more diftiné& fpots. In this ftate 
of difeafe the inflamed portion becomes of a red colour, al- 
though this is feldom very intenfe. When cut into, the co- 
lour is found to arife from a great many {mall veflels, which 
are filled with blood; and the part inflamed has no peculiar 
hardinefs, but yields nearly the fame fenfation to the touch, 
as it would do in a healthy ftate. If the inflamed portion 
be upon the furface of the brain, the membranes in the 
neighbourhood are alfo commonly inflamed. Inflammation 
of the brain frequently advances to fuppuration, and ab- 
feeffes are formed in it. When thefe are of a large fize, 
the weight of the pus breaks down the ftru@ure of the 
neighbouring parts, and they look fimply as if they had 
been deftroyed, or very much injured by the preffure. 
When the abfceffes are {mall, there is an ulcerated appear- 
ance of the cavities in which the pus is contained. Portions 
of the brain become gangrenous occafionally, efpecially 
after violent injuries fae head; but this appearance is 
extremely rare, where inflammation of the brain has ori- 
ginated from any other caufe. See Baillie’s Morbid Ana- 
tomy, chap. xxiv. : 

The cure of phrenitis muft be condu&ed upon the fame 
general principles as that of other acute vifceral: inflamma- 
tions ; and from the particular importance of the organ in- 


flamed, the antiphlogiftic and evacuant plan muft be pur- 
fued with the utmoft vigour and expedition. 

Blood-letting is to be contidered as the principal de- 
pendence of the practitioner, and the more early it is em- 
ployed, the more efficacious in general it will prove. It 
fortunately happens, that, in this complaint, the advantages 
of general and local blood-letting may be combined ; inaf- 
much as a large quantity of blood can ufually be procured 
from the veflels immediately connected with the inflamed 
organ. When this advantage can be obtained, it fhould 
never be overlooked. It is advifable, therefore, to open 
the temporal artery, or the jugular vein, and to take a large 
quantity of blood, a to the violence of the fymp- 
toms, and to the age and itrength of the patient. Some 
authors recommend the opening of the artery, and fome 
(efpecially Dr. Cullen and Hoffmann) prefer the fection of 
the jugular vein. The frantic ftate of the patient fometimes 
renders either of thefe operations difficult, otherwife per- 
haps the choice is of little importance. We have feen a 
few inftances, in which a free bleeding from the temporal 
artery was followed by the moft f{peedy and permanent re- 
lief, where the phrenitis had followed intoxication and a 
metallic poifon. Dr. M‘Bride recommends that the blood- 
letting be carried to the extent of producing fyncope or 
fainting ; and when that effeé follows, the relief is perhaps 
more generally complete; it is, however, rather a preca- 
rious rule of praétice, and moft praétitioners prefer the 
fafer mode of repeating the blood-letting at a fhort interval, 
than pufhing it fo far. 

The effects of the blood-letting, in diminifhing the morbid 
determination of blood to the head, fhould be feconded by 
all other means in our power. The application of cold to 
the fealp, fuch as wafhing it, after nee with cold water, 
vinegar and water, or with ether and {pirits, (which lait 
produce a great degree of cold by their rapid evaporation) 
is often exceedingly beneficial. To affiit in leflening the 
flow of blood to the head, the patient fhould be kept as 
near the ere¢t pofture as can be borne. At the fame time, 
every irritation, efpecially thofe of light and noife, of which 
the inflamed fenforium becomes peculiarly fufceptible, fhould 
be carefully withdrawn. Some writers, efpecially of the 
old fchool, have recommended warm bathing to the lower 
extremities, and the application of blifters and rubefacients: 
to them, for the purpofes of revulfion. But Dr. Cullen 
juftly regards them as very ambiguous remedies, which are 
likely to be produétive of injury by increafing the general 
excitement of the circulation. It has been propofed to im- 
merfe the trunk and limbs in the warm bath, while cold ap- 
plications are made to the head; a pra€tice of which 
theory is ambiguous, and a fufficient experience has fearcely 
been obtained to warrant the recommendation. Bliflers 
have been generally applied over the fhaven fcalp, after the 
excitement has been fomewhat reduced by blood-letting ; 
but, on the whole, the active abftraétion of heat, by means 
of the cold and evaporating fluids, above-mentioned, feems 
to afford a more decided ref. . : 

In addition to thefe dire€&t means of diminifhing the in- 
flammatory aétion in the head, the indireé& effe&t, which is 
produced by copious evacuations from the bowels, obtained 
by the ufe of purgatives, is of great importance, and fhould 
be carefully attended to. Even fyncope itfelf has been pro- 
duced by profufe evacuations from the inteftines, which im- 
plies the complete influence over the circulation in the brain, 
which fuch operations produce. ‘The free ufe of cathartic 
medicines, therefore, fhould be reforted to in all cafes of 
phrenitis ; and if a fpontaneous diarrhea fhould fupervene, 
the practitioner will be careful not to check it. z 
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As in all other -cafes of inflammatory fever, every ex- 
ternal fource of excitement fhould be carefully excluded ; 
the apartment fhould be cool and well ventilated ; the bed- 
clothes light ; the food liquid and chiefly of milk and fari- 
naceous matters; the drink aqueous, cold, and acidulated. 
Antimonial and neutral diaphoretics may ‘be exhibited as 
medicine, with the view of keeping a foft and moiit {tate of 
flkin, and diminifhing febrile ation. 

When phrenitis occurs as a fecondary affeGtion in com- 
mon fever, or by metaftafis, it feldom aflumes that violent 
character which idiopathic phrenfy puts on; and confe- 
quently it demands a lefs vigorous treatment. Neverthelefs 
the principles of the treatment muft be the fame. The re- 
moval of the determination of blood to the head muft be 
attempted by the fame meafures, ufed in a more moderate 
degree. Thus the more local evacuants, fuch as bleeding 
by leeches applied to the temples, by cupping and {earify- 
ing the neck, and the application of cold, and of blifters to 
the fhaven fcalp, muit be reforted to, and repeated accord- 
ing to the violence of the fymptoms. The bowels fhould 
be evacuated by moderate cathartics, and fimilar diet and 
regimen fhould be adhered to as in the more acute f{pecies. 
And it fhould be cautioufly obferved, that, even fhould 
fymptoms of typhoid fever fupervene, yet while there is 
evident congeftion in the brain, with flufhed face, ferrety 
eyes, delirium, or coma, wine and all other ftimulants mutt 
be withheld, as having a dire&t tendency to aggravate the 
fymptoms, and to accelerate the fatal termination of the 
difeafe. See Fever. See Wilfon on Febrile Difeafes, 
vol. iti. chap. 6. Cullen’s Firft Lines. 

PHRENSY, a violent. delirium, originating from inflam- 
mation of the brain. See PHRENITIS. 

PHRETOMANORUM Urss, in Ancient Geography, 
a town of Italy, in Samnium, of which Q. Fabius took 

offeffion, according to Diodorus Siculus. 

PHRICODES, from Qn, horror, /bivering, in Medi- 
cine, a fever defcribed by the ancients, of a remittent, femi- 
tertian form, in which the paroxy{ms are not only ufhered 
in by eee but accompanied by them through the 

reater part of their duration. See Galen, Comment i. in 
ib. i. Epidem. 

PHRIDIESGAM, in Geography, a town of Ruffia, in 
the government of Viborg, on the N. coaft of the gulf of 
Finland; 60 miles W. of Viborg. N. lat. 60° 35’. E. 
long. 26° 34!. : 

PHRIXIUM, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, 
on the confines of the Colchide and Iberia, according to 
Strabo; who jays that, in his time, it was called Ideeffa, 
and that it was well fortified. 

- PHRIXUS, a town of Afia Minor, in Lycia. Steph. 
Byz.—Alfo,a port of Afia, in the Thracian Bofphorus, 
near its mouth in the Euxine fea. Steph. Byz.—Alfo, a 
river of the Peloponnefus, in Arcadia, which received the 
waters of the Erafinus, and ran into the fea between Te- 
menium and Lerna, according to Paufanias. 

PHROLICHINO, in Geography, a lake of Ruflia, in 
the government of Irkutfk ; 60 miles N. of Bargazin‘k. 

PHRONTIS, a word ufed by Hippocrates as the name 
of a peculiar diforder of the general nature of the melan- 
choly affections. In this cafe the patient, he fays, feels, as 
it were, a thorn pricking the abdominal vifcera ; he is 
extremely reftlefs and uneafy, and always avoids light and 
company. He dreads being touched, and becomes timorous 
and afraid of every thing; he is molefted with troublefome 
dreams, and imagines that he frequently fees fpectres and 
frightful objeéts. 

PHRUGUNDIONES, in Ancient Geography, a people 
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of European Sarmatia, near the fource of the Viftula,, be. 
tween the Sulones and the Avarini. Ptolemy. 

PHRURESUM, mountains of Africa, inthe interior 
of Mauritania Czfarienfis, S.E. of the mountains Malethu- 
bolus. Ptolemy. 

PHRURI, a people of Scythia, in the vicinity of the 
Cafpian fea. 

PHRURIOUM, a promontory on the S. coaft of the ifle 
of Cyprus, near Curtum, and N.E. of the promontory 
Curias. The term denotes a fortrefs.—Alfo, a town of 
India, on this fide of the Ganges, placed by Ptolemy in the 
interior of the territory belonging to the Arvarni. 

PHRYGANEA, in Enxtomology, a genus of infects of 
the order Neuroptera. The generic character is, mouth witha 
horny fhort curved mandible ; four feelers; three {temmata 5 
the antenne are fetaceous, longer than the thorax; wings 
equal, incumbent, the lower ones folded. There are fifty- 
five {pecies, divided into two fections. The genus Phryganea 
confiits of infects, which, in point of habit or general ap- 
pearance, bear a confiderable refemblance to fome of the 
PHAL#N#®, (which fee,) and particularly to thofe belong- 
ing to the divifion entitled Tineer. They may be diftin- 
guifhed from moths by their feelers, as well as by the item- 
mata fituated at the top of the head. The Phryganee 
proceed from fix-footed aquatic larve of a lengthened fhape, 
refiding in tubular cafes, which they form by agglutinating 
various fragments of vegetable fubftances, particles of gra- 
vel, &c. Thefe cafes are lined within by a tiffue of filken 
fibres, and are open at each extremity. The included larva, 
when feeding, protrude the head and fore-part of the body, 
creeping along the bottom of the waters which they inhabit 
by means of fix fhort and flender legs; on the upper part 
ot the back, in moft {pecies, is fituated an upright papilla 
or procefs, ferving as a kind of prop or ftay, preventing 
the cafe from flipping too forward during the time the ani- 
mal is feeding. The perfeét infects are feen in a fummer’s 
evening floating in the air in large mafles, and are eagerly 
devoured by fwallows. The Phryganex are eafily diftin~ 
guifhed from the fmaller moths by their wanting the fpiral 
tongue. 


A. Tail with twoitruncate Brifiles. 


Species. 


Mareiwata. Wings immaculate; body brown, with 
yellowifh fpots on the head, fides of the abdomen yellowith. 
It is a large infect, and found in Germany. The thorax is 
grooved onthe back ; briitles of the tail yellowifh, annulate 
with brown, and as long as the abdomen. 

* BicaupaTa. Wings reticulate; body brown, with 
a yellowifh line on the head and thorax. It inhabits this . 
country and other parts of Europe. 

* NeguLosa. Wings pale cinereous; body brown. It 
inhabits alfo this and other countries in Europe. 

Viripis.. Wings greenifh-hyaline, immaculate; body 
greenifh. This is a fmall infeét, and inhabits Germany. 
The antenne are green tipt with black ; the head and tho- 
rax are green, the latter faintly margined with black ; the 
abdomen and legs are greenifh. 


B. Tail without Briflles. 
Species. 


* Reticutosa. Wings fub-ferruginous, reticulate with 
black ; body black. An inhabitant of Europe, as is alfo 
the next. 

*Srriara. Wings teftaceous, with darker nerves. 
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Anatis. Wings brown, with a white fpot near the 
tail; the nape is covered with golden hair. Found in 
Sweden. | 

*Fusca. Upper wings brown, immaculate ; legs yel- 
low. An inhabitant of this and other countries in Europe. 

Discoipes. Wings brown, with a pale margin, and 
{pots on the difk ; the body is grey. It is found in Ger- 
many. 

DEBRA: Wings teftaceous, immaculate; the head and 
thorax hairy. Thisis a Swedifh infect. 

Pavuires. -All the wings black, immaculate ; the legs 
are pale. A native of Italy, and is very fmall. 

SicnaTA. Wings grey, {potted with yellow, the hind 
margin is ftriate ait yellow. 

*Granpis. Wings brown-teftaceous, with cinereous 
fpots. This is one of the largeft of the European phry- 
ganez, ufually meafuring an inch or more in length, and 
haying very much the general afpect of a phalzna ; the 
upper wings are grey, marked by various darker and lighter 
ftreaks and {pecks, and the under wings are yellowifh-brown 
and femi-tranfparent. The larva, which meafures nearly an 
inch and three-quarters in length, is of a flefh-coloured grey, 
with brown head and legs, and inhabits a tube compofed of 
pieces of bark, {mall Pe cinckts of grafs-{ftalks, or other 
fubftances. Like other larve of this genus, it is known 
by the name of Cadeqw-worm, and is eee ufed by 
anglers as a bait. When arrived at its full growth it faftens 
the cafe or tube to the ftem of fome water-plant, or other 
convenient fubftance, in fuch a manner as to project a little 
above the furface of the water, and cafting its fkin, changes 
to a chryfalis of a lengthened fhape, and difplaying the im- 
mature limbs of the future phryganea, which in the fpace 
of a fortnight emerges from its confinement. 

*Varia. Wings varied with dark-grey and black, 
and fpotted with bale in the middle. ‘This has been de- 
feribed and figured by Mr. Donovan. The legs are teftace- 
ous, and annulate with black. ’ 

Irrorata. Wings grey-brown, with numerous whitifh 
{pots and fpecks. It is found in South America. A fpe- 
cimen of it is in fir Jofeph Banks’s mufeum. 

* PHaLznoipes. Wings white, with fcattered black 
{pots ; the body is black. It inhabits the northern parts 
of Europe. 

Fravicornis. Wings grey; abdomen greenifh; antenne 
and legs yellowifh, It inhabits Kiel. 

* Ruomaica. Wings grey-brown, with rhombic whitifh 
fpots. This is a much f{maller fpecies than the grandis, and 
is of a yellowith-brown colour, with two obliquely tranf- 
verfe rhomboidic femi-tranfparent white {pots on each upper 
wing ; the lower wings being whitifh, with a tinge of yellow- 
brown towards the upper edge. The larva is of a greenifh- 
brown colour, and like that of the grandis is found in rivu- 
lets and itagnant waters. The larve of the phryganez in 
general feed not only on the fmaller water infects, but on the 
ipawn of fifhes, and even on the young fry itfelf. 

*Grisea. Upper wings clouded, with a black marginal 
{pot. This is found in England and other European 
countries. 

AtTomariA. Wings pale-grey, with numerous black 
dots. This is a native of Kiel; is rather a large infeét ; 

-the antenne are yellowifh ; the head and thorax hairy ; the 
body cinereous. 

Fennica. Wings ftriate, cinereous, with a teftaceous 
dot near the tail ; the body is black ; the antenne are white 
at the bafe. It mbhabits Denmark. The antennz of this 
fpecies are black at the tip. 
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Arrata. Black; wings immaculate; antenne fhort, 
It inhabits France. The body is villous. 

Norara. Upper wings yellowifh-grey, with a brown 
marginal fpot. It inhabits North America. A fpecimen 
is in the mufeum of fir Jofeph Banks. » 

*Brwacutata. Wings brown, with a double yellow 
lateral fpot. It inhabits fae The larva is found ina 
tapering cylinder, compofed of fand and mud. 

*Nicra. Wings black ; antenne twice as long as the 
body. 
the next. 

* Azurea. Wings black; the hinder part violet. The 
lower wings are likewife obliquely violet. 

VarieGATA. Wings brown, fpeckled with teftaceous. 
It is found in divers parts of Germany. 

* Bruineata. Wings brown, with two tranfverfe white 
lines on each margin. It inhabits northern Europe. 

*Inrerrupta. Wings black, with four white bands, 
the anterior ones are interrupted, the hind one is marginal 
and compofed of dots. This is a native of our own country, 
as isthe next. The body is black. e: 

*Hirra. Brown; upper wings hairy ; antenne aslong 
as the body. The antenne are white, annulate with 
brown. 

* Loneicornis. Wings brown, with two darker waved 
ftreaks ; antenne are very long. It is found, as well as the 
next, in this country and other parts of Europe. 

* QuarTuor-rasciATA. Black ; wings teftaceous, with 
four black bands ; antennz very long. 

Puncrata. Wings fringed, pale-yellowifh, dotted with 
white ; the abdomen is green. It is a native of Paris, and 
very much refembles a moth. 

* Firosa. Wings rounded, brown, immaculate ; an- 
tenne thrice as long as the body. This isa native of Eng- 
land. 

Tri-punctata. Wings fringed, cinereous, with three 
brown dots. It inhabits Saxony. The antennz are longer 
than the body. } 

* MINUTA. 
feelers villous. 

PusILra. 
moderately long, annulate with white and black. 
native of Italy. 


Variegated with brown and cinereous ; 
It inhabits Europe. 
Wings fringed, brown-teftaceous ; antenne 
It isa 


Arrata. Black; wings whitifh, with numerous black 
fpots, and two bands. It inhabits Siberia. 
Ciriaris. Black; abdomen with a white line on each 


fide ; the hind fhanks paler; antenne moderate. It is 
found in various parts of Europe, but not in England. 

Weaneri. Cinereous; lower wings paler, the inner 
margin whitifh and hairy. It inhabits Sweden, as does the 
next. . 

Atzirronss Black; wings with four white linear ftreaks 
on the outer part. 

Frava. Wings reticulate with yellow ; antenne mode- 
rately long. This and all the following are found in fome 
or other i the countries of Europe. 

Umerosa. Black ; upper wings with yellowifh clouds. 

SaLTATRIX. Wings hyaline, witha green and white {pot ; 
the antenne are longer than the body. , 

Virescens. Wings white, with ferruginous {pots at the 
future, and infleéted margin ; abdomen greenifh; legs yel- 
lowith. . 

ARGENTATA. Wings 
a brown dot behind the middle at the anterior margin, and 
three at the pofterior ; the lower ones tipt with brown. 

FascraTa. Wings pale-yellow, with four white bands, 
one entire, the others compofed of f{pots. 

STRIGOSA. 


It is found in the northern parts of Europe, as is’ 


varied with brown and filvery, with 
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STRIGOSA. 
ftreak towards the tip. 

Macutosa. Wings brown, hairy, {potted with white, 
two of the fpots folitary towards the tip at the outer 
margin. 

Laciniosa. Teltaceous; wings with three white bands 
united at the bafe, and each divided at the tip, with an 
oblique {pot in the middle. 

Aromarta. Teltaceous; wings grey, with numerous 
whitith folitary and confluent dots. 


TestacraA. Wings and body brown-tellaceous ; lower 
ones whitifh. 
Inconsricua. Brown; antenne and fore-feelers long ; 


wings grey, glabrous at the tip ; legs yellowifh. 

Cirrata. Black; wings fubteftaceous, fringed, the veins 
at the margin very much branched, the four fore-legs tefta- 
ceous. 

AnnuLata. Brown; antennz long, annulate with white ; 
wings fringed at the inner and hind margins. 

PHRYGANICUS, in Botany, a term ufed by Diofco- 
rides, and many other of the ancient Greeks, to exprefs 
fuch herbaceous plants as have hard and woody ftalks ; 
fuch are the garden-thyme, and feveral others of that kind. 
They alfo call thefe plants xylodes, Evawdec, and Evrwidece 
TWOLs 

PHRYGES, or Puryx, in Ancient Geography, ariver of 
Afia Minor. It difcharged itfelf into the Hermus, gave its 
name to Phrygia, and feparated this province from Caria, 
according to Pliny. 

PHRYGI, a people of Illyria, in the vicinity of the 
Ceraunian mountains. Strabo. 

PHRYGIA, a country of Proconfular Afia, concern- 
ing the name of which there are two different opinions : 
the one afcribing it to the country, whence it paffed to 
the people; and the other attributing it to the people, who 
gave it to the country. According to the former opinion 


fome have derived it from the river Phryges or Phryx 


(now Sarabat;) others from Phrygia, the daughter of 
Afopus and Europa, an etymology which is founded in 
mere fable. Bochart fuppofes, that this tra&t was called 
Phrygia from the Greek verb Qevye, to burn or parch, 
which, according to him, is a tranflation of its Hebrew 
name, derived from a verb of the fame fignification. This 
etymology bears relation to the nature of its foil, which 
was dry in many parts of it, and which, in its mountains, 
exhibited traces of volcanos. Another opinion afcribes 
the name of Phrygia to Phryges, the people who inha- 
bited it ; and it is faid that they had at a former period 
borne the name of Bryges or Breges ; and thefe, according 
to Strabo, were the fame people: Herodotus fays, that 
whilft they remained in Europe they were called Breges, 
but after their patlage to Afia, their name was changed 
into Phryges. 

With regard to the boundaries of Phrygia, Strabo in- 
forms us, that thofe of the Phrygians and Myfians were 
diitinét ; but that it was {careely poffible to afcertain them. 
He adds, that the Trojans, Myfians, and Lydians, are all, 
by the poets, blended under the common name of Phry- 
glans, which Claudian extends to the Pifidians, Bithynians, 
and Jonians. 

Phrygia Proper, according to Ptolemy, was bounded on 
the north by Pontus and Bithynia; on the weft by My- 
fia, Troas, the AZgean fea, Lydia, Mzonia, and Caria; on 


_ the fouth by Lycia; and on the eaft by Pamphylia and 


Galatia. It lies between the 37th and 4r1ft degrees of N. 
lat., extending in longitude from 56 to 62 degrees. Phry- 
gia is commonly divided into the Greater and Leffer, called 


Teftaceous ; lower wings with a long white . 
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alfo Troas ; but this divifion did not take place till Troas 
was fubdued by the Phrygians ; and hence it is more con- 
fidered by fome Roman writers as a part of Phrygia, than 
Bithynia, Cappadocia, or any other of the ‘adjacent pro- 
vinces. In fubfequent ages, the Greater Phrygia was di- 
vided into two diftri€ts or governments, one cailed Phrygia 
Pacatiana, from Pacatianus, who, under Conftantine, bore 
the great office of the prefe€tus pretorio of the eaft: the 
other Phrygia Salutaris, from fome miraculous cures {aid 

to have been performed there by the archangel Michael. 
This country, as well as the whole of Afia Minor lying 
in the 5th and 6th northern climates, was, in ancient times, 
highly celebrated for its fertility. It abounded in all forts 
of grain, being, for the moft part, a plain country covered 
with a deep rich foil, and plentifuily watered by {mall rivers. 
In fome parts it furnifhed bitumen and other combuttible 
fubftances. Tiaving large plains and pafture grounds, it 
was well ftocked with cattle. he air was anciently 
deemed very pure and falubrious, though it is now, in fome 
parts, thought to be extremely grofs, as a great part of 
the country lies in an uncultivated ftate. The moft re- 
markable cities in Phrygia Major were the following, 
viz. Apamea or Apamia, the metropolis of all Phrygia, 
till the above-mentioned divifion of Conftantine took place : 
this 1s commonly called Apamea Cibotos.— Laodicea, now 
Eflahiffar, feated on the banks of the river Lycus, not far 
from Apamea ; the inhabitants of which carried on a very 
confiderable trade in wool, which was much admired for its 
foftnefs, and who were reckoned the moft wealthy people 
in Afia Minor. Laodicea was one of the feven churches 
mentioned in the Apocalypfe ; but at prefent only its ruins 
are to be feen. At Efkihiffar, as it is now called, there are 
full to be féen four theatres of white marble, as entire as 
if they had been lately built; near one of them is an in- 
{cription in honour of the emperor Titus.—Hierapolis, 
famous for its mineral waters, which, according to Strabo, 
when expofed to the air, petrified in the fpace of a year, 
and yet poffefs fuch a virtue as to render the fields watered 
by them to be exceeding fruitful, and to afford a prefent 
remedy again{t innumerable diftempers. Near this city was 
a deep cavern, which was always overfpread with a thick fog, 
and which exhaled fuch a pettilential ftream, that it flifled 
any living creature who approached it. Strabo and Pliny 
except the Galli or eunuchs of Cybele; Ammianus and 
Dio Niceus except all eunuchs. Hilerapolis is now called 
Bambuk-kalali, and fome veftizes of its ancient magnificence 
may be itill feen in heaps of ruins and fine pillars. —Gor- 
dium, fituated on the borders of Phrygia towards Cappa- 
docia.—Coloffe, now Chonos, on the S. fide of the Meander. 
—Sipylus, the refidence of king Tantalus, and hence called 
Tantalis.—Synnada, noted for its marble quarries; built 
by Conitantine the Great, and declared the metropolis of 
Phrygia Salutaris, after his divifion took place. Befides 
thefe, and other cities of lefs note, there were fome in later 
times of no {mall account; fuch as Saqua, Chara-Chifar, 
Cillexuga, Einegiol, &c. taken by the Ottomans from the 
Chriftian princes, at the firft rife of the Ottoman em- 

ire. : 

: The rivers of this country are the Mander, now Ma- 
dre or Mendre, which rifes in the hill Celene, pafies 
through Phrygia, divides Caria from Lydia, and after, as 
it is faid, 600 windings, by which it feems to flow back 
to its fountain-head, empties itfelf into the Archipelago 
between Priene and Miletus.—Marfyas, rifing near or at 
the {pring of the Maander, and rufhing down from a 
confiderable height between rugged rocks, and after flow- 
ing through the town of Celene, in the fame channel ae 
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the Meander, feparating mto two branches, which form 
thefe two rivers; Marfyas purfuing a dire courfe with an 
incredible rapidity, and near Apamea being again received 
into the Meander. Sangarius or Sangaris, {pringing from 
the hill Dindymus, wafhing Phrygia and Bithynia, and dif- 
charging itfelf into the Black fea.—Phryx or Phryges, 
(which fee. )—Hermus, celebrated -by the poets for its 
gold fands, which rifes near Doryleum, and falls into the 
Archipelago near Smyrna.—Myznas, Orga, Olrima, &c. 

The Phrygians claim high antiquity ; but their origin is 
uncertain. Jofephus and St. Jerom fuppofe that they are 
defcended from Togarmzh, one of the fons of Gomer. 
Herodotus, Strabo, Pliny, and Eujtathius deduce their 
origin from the Brygians, a people of Macedonia, who, 
pafling into Afia Minor, were called Phrygians. Bochart 
agrees with thofe who trace their origin to Gomer, the 
eldeft fon of Japhet. Whatever was their origin, they 
were fuperftitious, voluptuous, and effeminate, without 
prudence, and fo fervile in their temper, that they could 
be induced to comply with their duty only by ftripes and 
ill ufage. This charaéter, under which they are defcribed, 
gave rife to feveral trite and well-known proverbs: 
“ Phryges ferd fapiunt ;”? ‘ Phryx verberatus melior ;” 
&ec. ‘Their mufic was fuited to their effeminate temper, 
and tended, as fome have faid, to enervate the mind. 
The Phrygians are faid to have been the firft inventors of 
divination by the fnging, flying, and feeding of birds. 
‘Their government was monarchical, and they were for fome 
time under one fovereign. But fome time before the 
Trojan war, this country was divided into feveral petty 
kingdoms, and feveral princes reigned at the fame period. 
Apollodorus mentions a king of Phrygia, who was contem- 
porary with Ilus, king of Troy. Cedrenus and others 
{peak of Teuthrans, king of a fmall part of Phrygia, 
whofe territories were ravaged by Ajax, and his daughter 
Tecmaffa carried away captive by the conqueror. Homer 
mentions Phorcys and Afcaneus, both princes and leaders 
of the Phrygian auxiliaries, that came to the relief of 
Troy. Tantalus was king of Sipylus, and he is faid to have 
been no lefs famous for his great wealth, than infamous for 
his avarice, and other deteftable vices. It is alfo reported, 
that with a view of appeafing internal difcords, the Phry- 
gians confulted an oracle, which direéted them to commit 
the government to a king; upon which they placed Gor- 
dius on the throne. 

As to their commerce, we merely know, that Apamea 
was the chief emporium of all Afia Minor, which was the 
place of refort for merchants and traders from all parts of 
Greece, Italy, and the neighbouring iflands. From Syn- 
cellus we alfo learn that the Phrygians were for fome time 
mafters of the fea, and none but trading nations ever pre- 
vailed in that element. The country produced many rare 
and ufeful commodities, which afforded confiderable ex- 
ports. ‘They had a fafe coaft, convenient harbours, and 
other advantages which warrant our concluding that they 
carried on a confiderable trade. Of their laws we have 
no knowledge ; and in favour of their learning it may be 
alleged, that, as they enjoyed the fovereignty of the fea, 
they muft have had a competent {kill in geography, geo- 
metry, and ailtronomy; to which we may add that they 
had a more than ordinary knowledge of mufic. 

It has been the opinion of fome writers, that the Phry- 
gian language bore a great refemblance to the Greek, but 
others have alleged to the contrary. The few Phrygian words 
which have been tranfmitted to us, are carefully collected 
by Bochart and Rudbeckius. Strabo alfo fays, that it is 
dificult to difeover any fimilitude between the barbarous 


words of the Phrygian language and the Greek, The 
Egyptians looked upon the Phrygian tongue as the moft 
ancient language of the world: but other nations, and par- 
ticularly the Scythians, will not admit this fat. 

The ancient Phrygians were much addiéted to fuper- 
ftition. They had many idols: but their principal deity 
feems to have been Cybele. (See Cysete.) They alfo 
worfhipped feveral other idols, viz. Bacchus, Adagyus, 
and the Cabiri. In folemnizing the feftivals of their gods, 
and on other occafions, they had dances and fongs, which 
they called « lityerfes,”’ from Lityerfes, fon of Midas, king 
of Phrygia. Hefychius mentions certain Phrygian dances, 
called by him ‘ bricigmata,’”’ derived without doubt from 
the word Bryges, the ancient name of the Phrygians. 

The kings of Phrygia whofe names are recorded were, 
Nannacus, Annacus, or Cannacas, who is the firft kin 
mentioned in hiftory, Midas, Marcis, Gordius, Gordius I1., 
Otreus, Lityerfes, Midas II., Gordius III., Midas III., 
and Midas [V., with whom ended the royal family of 
Phrygia, which became a province of the Lydian monarchy, 
and continued in that itate till Craefus was conquered, and 
all Lydia was reduced by Cyrus. 

Purycia Minor, or Lefer Phrygia, was divided into 
two parts, the maritime, called “ Hellefpontiaca,’’ and the 
Mediterranean, termed ‘* Epictetus.” The former bor- 
rowed its name from the Hellefpont, and extended along the 
coaft from the town of Percote to the promontory Lectum 
or Leéton, oppofite to the N. fide of the ifland of Lefbos. 
This part was properly called Troas, or Troia, though the 
Trojan kingdom extended from the river Afopus, to the 
banks of the Caicus, including not only Troas, but alfo the 
greater and lefler Myfia. Epictetus, or the inland part of 
Phrygia Minor, extended to the neighbourhood of mount 
Olympus, in the greater Mytfia, This part at firft be- 
longed to Prufias, king of Bithynia, who yielded it, by 
agreement, to Eumenes, king of Pergamus, whence it was 
called Epitetus, that is, acquired. However, thefe ap- 
pellations are frequently confounded, and both attributed 
to Phrygia Minor. 

Phrygia Minor lay between the goth and 42d degrees of 
N. lat., and in longitude was of {mall extent. In general 
it may be faid, that Phrygia Minor, as comprehending both 
the Hellefpontiaca and Epiétetus, was bounded by the 
Propontis onthe N., by the /Egean fea onthe S., by Myfia 
Minor on the E., and the Hellefpont on the W. On the 
fea-coaft were the cities of Percote, Abydus, Arifba, Dar- 
danum, Rhetum, Sigeum, Troy or Ilium, Larifla, Colonz, 
Alexandria, and Troas. ' 

OF the rivers that watered Troas, or Phrygia Minor, we 
need only mention the Scamander and Simois, which fee 
refpectively. The only mountain of this country that de- 
ferves notice was mount Ida, being a ridge of hills extend- . 
ing from the city of Zeleia, near the borders of Myfia Minor, 
to the promontory Lectum. 

The foil of this diftriét was anciently reckoned extremely 
fertile ; and it has even now figns of fertility, though in a 
great meafure negleéted and uncultivated. Modern trayel- 
lers deferibe the Afiatic coaft of the Hellefpont, as a moft 
beautiful and fertile tract of land; the hills being covered 
with vineyards and olive plantations, and the vales pro- 
duétive of all forts of grain. 

The inhabitants of Lefier Phrygia, or Trojans, fo called 
from Troy, the metropolis of that country, were undoubtedly 
a very ancient people; but authors are not ea about 
their origin. Some reprefent them as y defcent Samo- 
thracians ; others fay they were Greeks ; fome again derive 
them from the ifland of Crete, whence they fuppote er ci 
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Minor to have been peopled; others fay, that they were 
defcended from the Arcadians, and there are writers who 
maintain that they originally came from Italy, in which 
opinion Virgil concurs. 

Bochart thinks that Leffler Phrygia was planted by 
Athkenaz, Gomer’s eldeft fon, becaufe fome appellatives of 
lakes, rivers, iflands, cities, and men of that country, bear 
arefemblance to this name. But the blood of the firft in- 
habitants of this country, whoever they were, was mixed 
in procefs of time with that of foreigners, namely, of My- 
fians, Samothracians, Greeks, and Cretans, who fettled 
among them, and were reckoned of the fame defcent with 
the ancient proprietors. 

As to their government, it was unqueftionably monar- 
chical and hereditary; for from Dardanus to Priam, the 
father was conitantly fucceeded by the fon, or the elder 
brother by the younger. Their country was at firft par- 
celled out into feveral fmall kingdoms: but the fovereigns 
of all thefe were, in length o time, either expelled or 
made tributary by the Trojan kings; infomuch that Strabo 
enumerates nine {mall kingdoms, or principalities, fubject to 
Troy, befides the ifland of Lefbos. On this account the 
Trojan war was fo protraéted ; becaufe all thefe countries 
were to be fubdued before Troy could be invefted. Of 
their lawsno particular fyftem remains. Their religion was 
f{ubftantially the fame with that of the inhabitants of Greater 
Phrygia. heir principal deities were Cybele, ‘¢ the 
grand-mother of the gods,” as they ftyled her, Apollo, 
Minerva, and Pallas, (fee Parnaprum,) Venus, and Apollo 
Sminthius. The Trojans are celebrated as one of the 
moft polite and civilized nations of thofe. days; and in 
the reigns of their later kings they rofe to a very confider- 
able pitch of f{plendour and magnificence. Their language 
was probably the fame that was fpoken by the inhabitants 
of Greater Phrygia. Their trade can only be guefled at 
from their fituation, which probably drew merchants from 
all the neighbouring parts to traffic in their country, as well 
for their own growth as for foreign productions. ‘Their 
country abounded with the neceflaries of life, as we may 
conclude from their having fupported two very confiderable 
armies for many years. ‘Their fettlements in Thrace, Pe- 
loponnefus, Sicily, Italy, Egypt, and Africa, afford fufh- 
cient proof, that they applied themfelves at an early period 
to trade and navigation, which, moft probably, were the 
fources of the riches, {plendour, and power, in which they 
far excelled all the neighbouring ftates. 

Troas, or Phrygia Minor, was, in all probability, go- 
yerned by kings before the reigns of Teucer and Dardanus ; 
but the Trojan hiftory of that period is either fabulous or 
uncertain. ‘Teucer, as fome fay, was the firft fovereign ; 
he was the fon of Scamander and Ida, that is, born in 
Phrygia, near the river Scamander and mount Ida, and 
ruled over all Troas, or Phrygia Minor. From him the coun- 
try wes called Teucria; and the inhabitants were denomi- 
nated Teucri. He was fucceeded by Dardanus, who ex- 
tended the boundaries of his kingdom by confiderable ac- 
quifitions, and built two cities, one called Dardana, or 
Dardania, from his own name, and the other Thymbra, 
from Thymbrezus, one of his intimates. Having reigned 
in Phrygia 64 or 65 years, he was fucceeded by his fon 
Erichthonius, who after a long, honourable, and profperous 
reign of 46, as fome fay, or according to others, 75 years, 
left the kingdom of Phrygia in a flourifhing condition. 
Tros, the founder of Troy, was his fucceffor, from whom 
Phrygia Minor borrowed the name of Troas, as its metro- 
polis did that of Troy. He was fucceeded by his fon Ilus, 
who drove Tantalus out of Afia, and annexed his kingdom 
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to the crown of Phrygia; and having enacted many ufeful 
laws for the regulation of public ailairs, he died in the 4oth 
year of hisreign. On the death of Ilus, his fon Laomedon 
was placed on the throne; he built the citadel of Troy, 
but having treated Jafon and the Argonauts, who had landed 
on the coafts of Troy, in an inhofpitable manner, Hercules, 
who was one of them, avenged their caufe by taking Troy, 
and afterwards killing Laomedon. Podazers, his only fur- 
viving fon, was his fucceflor. In his reign happened the 
war which terminated in the capture of Troy, which fee ; 
the city of Troy being utterly ruined, and moft of the in- 
habitants of Troas put to the fword. Some writers fay, 
that the neighbouring Phrygians and Lydians poffefling 
themfelves of that country, fettled there; and that Troas 
from that time began to be called Phrygia; others are of 
opinion, that /Eneas, having gathered together the {eattered 
remains of the Trojans, rebuilt the city; and that his de- 
{cendants, and the defcendants of HeCtor, reigned there till 
the country was fubdued by the Lydians, who became fo 
powerful as to over-run all Afia Minor. If the Trojans 
had any kings of their own, after their city was deftroyed 
by the Greeks, they probably made but an indifferent figure, 
fince they are not even named in hiftory. Anc. Un. Hitt. 
vol. iii. : 

PHRYGIAN Monks, in Mujfic. See Grecian Mopr. 
This mode and its effeéts are fo frequently mentioned in an- 
cient authors, that we muft collect into a point its pretended 
properties. The Phrygian mode is one of the principal and 
moit ancient modes of the Greek mufic. Its charaéter was 
ardent, fierce, impetuous, vehement, and terrible. So that, 
according to Athenzus, trumpets and other military inftru- 
ments, founded in the Phrygian mode. All this, however, 
might be faid of our trumpets in founding the charge; 
fignals of battle, and even in playing marches ; and that our 
kettle-drums and fide-drums are beaten in the Phrygian 
mode; in which all mufic feems at prefent tranfpofed by 
the eternal din of double drums and trumbone. 

PuryGian Stone, Phrygius Lapis, m Natural Hiffory, the 
name of a ftone defcribed by the ancients, and ufed in their 
time in dyeing ; probably from fome vitriolic or aluminous 
falt contained in it, which ferved to enliven or fix the colours 
ufed by the dyers. 

It was a light fpungy mafs, refembling a pumice, and the 
whiteft and lighteft were efteemed the beft. Pliny gives us 
an account of their preparing it for ufe for dyeing, which 
was by moiitening it with urine, and then heating it red- 
hot, and fuffering it to cool again: this calcination was re- 
peated three times, and the ftone was then fit for ufe; and 
Diofcorides recommends it in medicine after burning ; he 
fays it was drying and altringent. 

PHRYGIANS, Puryers, or PuryGastes, as St. Epi- 
phanius calls them, in Church Hiftory, were a branch of the 
Montaniits ; fo called from Phrygia, a country where they 
abounded. 

They efteemed Montanus their prophet ; and looked on 
Maximilla and Prifcilla as great prophetefles. 

This fpirit of prophecy, or rather enthufiafm, was their 
diftinguifhing character. See CATAPHRYGIANS. 

PHRYMA, in Botany, a Linnean name, whofe mean- 


“ing or derivation nobody has ventured to guefs, nor can we 


throw any light upon the fubjeét. Linn. Gen. 303. Schreb. 
399. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 3.179. Mart. Mill. Did. v. 3. 
Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 3. 431. Juff. 117. aSamarck Illuftr. 
t. 516. Gertn. t. 75. (Leptoftachia; Mitchell Eph. 
Nat. Cur. v. 8. 212.)—Clafs and order, Didynamia Gym- 
nofpermia. Nat. Ord. Perfonate, Linn. Labiate, Juff. 
Gen. Ch. (af. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, cylin- 
5 drical, 
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drical, flriated, gibbous at the bafe on the upper fide, two- 
lipped; its upper lip narrow, and longeft, with three awl- 
fhaped converging teeth ; the lower obtufe, cloven. Cor. 
of one petal, ringent: tube the length of the calyx ; upper 
lip fhorteft, nearly ovate, emarginate, ftraight ; lower larger 
and more fpreading, three-cleft, the middle fegment moft 
prominent. Stam. Filaments four, two at each fide, the 
upper ones fhorteft ; anthers roundifh, appreximated, in 
the throat of the corolla. Pi? Germen oblong; ittyle 
thread-fhaped, the length of the ftamens ; ftigma obtufe. 
Peric. none, except the permanent, furrowed, clofed calyx. 
Seed folitary, oblong, nearly cylindrical, with a furrow at 
one fide. 

E1i. Ch. Calyx two-lipped, five-toothed. Seed folitary. 

1. Ph. Leptoflachya. Slender-fpiked Phryma. Linn. Sp. 
Pl. $38. Suppl. 277, Amoen. Acad. v. 3. 19. (Circee 
foliis, amaranthi ficuli Boccone f{pica, floribus parvis pur- 
pureis propendentibus, herba Floridana; Pluk. Amalth. 59. 
t. 380. f. 5.)—Leaves ovate, ferrated. Calyx of the fruit 
deflexed.—Native of clofe woods in North America; “from 
Canada to Carolina.”? Michaux. It is faid to have been 
fent to Kew in 1802, by the late Mr. Maffon, and is marked 
as a hardy perennial, flowering in July and Auguft. ‘The 
herbage refembles a Verbena or Veronica, and the flowers, 
difpoted in long flender terminal {pikes, are too fmall and 
unattra€tive to obtain much favour. It is to be wifhed 
however that a good figure of fo little known a plant and 
genus might be given to the public. 

2. Ph. dehifeens. Splitting Phryma. Linn. ‘Suppl. 277. 
Willd. n. 2. (Buchnera cuneifolia; Linn, Suppl. 288. 
Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 3. 335. Thunb. Prodr. roo. )—Leaves 
wedge-fhaped, fharply toothed at the fummit. Calyx of 
the fruit erect, f{plitting lengthwife. - Gathered by Thun- 
berg at the Cape of Good Hope. (See Bucunera.) The 
younger Linnzus was not aware of having mentioned this 
plant under two different names, in his Supplementum, nor 
did Willdenow deteé the miftake, though he juftly objected 
to its being a Phryma. We mutt rely on Vhunberg’s au- 
thority in fuppofing it a Buchnera. The /lem is thrubby, 
much branched, of humble growth. Leaves oppolite, 
ftalked, wedge or fan-fhaped, flefhy, rough with minute 
points or britles; terminating in about feven ftrong fharp 
teeth. Ciu/fers terminal, folitary, fimple, three or four 
inches long, of numerous flowers, which Linnzus the elder 
has very carefully defcribed on his fpecimen before us, as 
follows. Calyx of one leaf, cylindrical, with five angles ; 
abrupt, with five teeth; finally f{plitting along one fide. 
Corolla of one petal; tube cylindrical ; limb in five, nearly 
equal, fmall, rounded fegments. Stamegs two long and two 
fhort. Germenfuperior, oblong ; {tyle fhort ; {tigma fimple. 
Seed (rather capfule) almoft as long as the calyx, obfcurely 
quadrangular, compreffed, fmooth, rugged in the upper 
part; abrupt at the bafe; of two cells. Seeds folitary, 
fomewhat club-fhaped.”? The fewnefs of the /eeds is the 
chief objeétion to our confidering this plant as an indubitable 
Buchnera. Perhaps it ought to conititute a new genus, but 
its habit clofely agrees with the Linnean Buchnera cernua, 
an imperfeét f{pecimen of which is aétually laid into the 
Linnean herbarium as a nondefcript Phryma. We are un- 
acquainted with the number of its feeds. 

PHRYNICUS, furnamed Arrhafius, in Biography, a 
Gréek fophift ne orator, was a native of Bithynia, and flou- 
rifhed in the réigns of Marcus Antoninus and Commodus. 
Two works are attributed to him, viz. “ Apparatus So- 
phifticus,” and ‘ Diétiones Attice.’”? There is extant an 
abridgment of the latter, which was printed at Rome, with 
the title of “ Ecloge Nominum et Verborum Atticorum,”’ 
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Gr. et Lat. 1517. The beit edition of this work is that 
of Pauw in 1739. Of the fame name were a compofer of 
a tragedy, the difciple of Thefpis, and a comic poet, who 
flourifhed about a century later. 

PHRYNIUM, in Botany, a name borrowed by Willde- 
now from the ancient Greeks, whofe Q;uu0» was fo called 
from ¢ypum, a red kind of land toad, reputed venomous, to 
which the plant in queftion, being armed with fpines, was 
thought to be hottie. Our PAryrium 1s a imooth herb, 
growing in damp fhady places, and rather atlording thelter 
to various reptiles, than dangerous to any. Willd. Sp. PL. 
v. 1.17. Rofcoe Tr. of Linn. Soc. v. 8. 341. (Phyl- 
lodes; Loureir. Cochinch. 13.)—Clafs and order, Mo- 
nandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Scitaminee, Linn. Canna, 
Brown Prodr. Nov. Holl. v. 1. 307. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth fuperior, of three awl-fhaped, 
erect, equal leaves. Cor. of cne petal, tubular; its limb 
in feven fegments ; the three outermoit acute, nearly equal, 
reflexed ; the four innermott obtufe, erect, unequal. Nec- 
tary a long, channelled, upright lip. Stam. Filament foli- 
tary, awl-fhaped, fhort, united to the bafe of the ne 
at one fide; anther oblong, irregular, fimple. Pi. Ger- 
men inferior, ovate, triangular ; ityle thick, fhort, fearcely 
exceeding the ftamen; itigma concave, bent towards the 
anther. Peric. Capfule bluntly triangular, of three cells. 
Seed folitary, ovate, fmooth. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx of three leaves. Inner fegments of the 
corolla four, obtufe, unequal. Stamen awl-fhaped. An- 
ther fimple. Style thick, fhort, inclined towards the anther. 
Capfule with one feed. 

Obf. Jt appears by the defcriptions of authors, for we 
have not feen the fruit or germen, that the latter is of three 
cells, with the rudiments of three feeds, only one of which 
comes to maturity. Yet Willdenow mentions “ three nus.’” 

1. Ph. capitatum. Willd. as above. _ (Phyllodes placen- 
taria; Loureir. Cochinch. 13. Naru kila; Rheede Malab. 
y. I1. 67. t. 34.)—Native of moift fhady places in Cochin- 
china China, and the coaft of Malabar. Root perennial, 
knotty, creeping horizontally. Stem none. Leaves radical, 
on long, fimple, upright {mooth /a/ts four feet high, ovate- 
oblong, acute, entire, flat, {mooth, coriaceous, a foet long, 
obliquely furrowed. Flowers white, in a large feffile he- 
mifpherical cyme, from a lateral cleft below the middle of 
the /eaf-falk, accompanied by two large brageas, embracing 
feveral {maller ones, each common to many flowers. Lou- 
reiro obferves that the germen is generally abortive, and that 
the /eaves are ufed for wrapping up cakes, in the oven, to 
give them an agreeable tafte as well as colour. The young 
unfolded /eaves are infufed in rum or arrae, with thrice as 
much water, to make vinegar. 

This may ss not be the enly fpecies of its genus. 
We have two nondefcript plants gathered at Sierra towed 
by Dr. Afzelius, which that excellent botanift judged to 
belong to Phrynium. Their inflorefcence however feems to 
be terminal, and we are rather more inclined to refer them 
to Thalia, or perhaps Maranta. 

PHRYNUM, in Zoology. See Rana Bufo. 

PHTHALEON, ‘in Ancient Geography, a town of 
Greece, upon the Pegafean gulf. ; 

PHTHAS, in Mythology, a name given among the 
Egyptians to the Greek Vulcan, whom Kt confidered as 
the Supreme Divinity, or at leaft as an attribute of that 
active principle, or intelligent power, eternally united, in 
their opinion, with the chaotic mafs, by whofe energy the 
elements were feparated, and bodies were formed, and who 
continually prefides over the univerfe, and is the efficient 
caufe of all effeéts. For this we have not only the autho- 
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rity of Plutarch (Ifis et Ofiris), who may be fufpected of 
having exhibited the Egyptian philofophy in a Grecian 
drefs, but the united teftimony of many writers, who give 
fuch accounts of the Egyptian gods, Phthas or Vulcan, 
and Cneph or Agathodemus, as render it probable that 
thefe were only different names exprefling different attributes 
of the Supreme Divinity. The Egyptians, fays Eufebius, 
call the maker of the univerfe by the name of Cneph, and 
relate, that he fent forth an egg from his mouth; which in 
their fymbolical language denotes that he produced the uni- 
verfe. (See CnepH.) Diodorus Siculus (1. 1.) {peaks of 
the Egyptian Vulcan as the firft king among the gods, and 
Manetho afcribes to him unlimited duration, and perpetual 
{plendour. The name itfelf, Phthas, fignifies, according 
to Jablon{ki, in the Coptic language, one by whom events 
are ordained, or the difpofer of things. When the Egyp- 
tians mean to reprefent the ruler of the world as good, they 
called him by the appellation Cneph, denoting a good ge- 
nius; and they reprefented him under the fymbol of a {fer- 
pent. Upon a temple dedicated to Neithas at Sais, the 
chief town in Lower Egypt, was this infcription; “I am 
whatever is, or has been, or will be, and no mortal has 
hitherto drawn afide my veil; my offspring is the fun.”’ 
Plutarch and Proclus mention this infeription, though with 
fome difference of language; and it is fo confonant to the 
mythological f{pirit of the Egyptians, that notwith{tanding 
the filence of more ancient writers, who treat of this theo- 
logy, its authenticity may be eafily admitted. If this 
be allowed, and if, at the fame time, it be granted, as the 
learned Jablonfki maintains (Pantheon Egypt.), that Nei- 
thas and Phthas were only different names for the fame di- 
vinity, this infcription will be a ftrong confirmation of 
the opinion, that the Egyptians acknowledged the exiitence 
of an aétive intelligence, the caufe of all things, whofe 
nature is incomprehenfible. On the obelifk of granite, 
tranfported from Egypt to Rome, amongit the hierogly- 
phics of which Hermaphion has given the interpretation, is 
the following remarkable paflage, on the fubjeét of Ra- 
meftas, king of Heliopolis: ‘* This is he, whom Phtha, the 
father of the gods, has eleGted.”” Thefe words, the father 
of the gods, point out the ftars, which the Egyptian fages 
regarded as the moit ftriking emblems of the divinity, and 
which the people really adored. 

Upon the whole we may conclude, that Phtha was re- 
garded, in remote antiquity, as the ordaining fpirit, and 
the great archite& of the univerfe. The inhabitants of 
Memphis raifed a temple to him where he was principally 
worlhipped. - Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus have de- 
{cribed this temple; and Suidas adds, the inhabitants of 
Memphis adore Vulcan under the name of Phtha. From 
Phtha we ought not to feparate the god whom the Egyp- 
tians adopted under the name of Neith, fince he alfo is 
the creating fpirit. Neith, in fa@, fignifies, according 
to Jablonfki, him who. difpofeth all things. By the firit 
of thefe attributes, God was underftood to be taken in a 
general fenfe, and by the fecond, his wifdom was particularly 
charaéterifed. He had a temple at Sais; and Plato, who 
frequented it fays, Neith, to whom the Greeks have given 
the name of Minerva, is its tributary deity. Neith and 
Phtha are therefore the fame divinity. The Pheenicians, 
who received their religion and their knowledge from their 
brethren the Egyptians, likewife acknowledged Minerva, or 
Neith, for the artift of nature. Cadmus, the Pheenician, 
who carried this worfhip into Greece, gave the name’ of 
Neith to one of the feven gates of Thebes, in Bootia; and 
there the Egyptian theology was taught. The Egyptians 
adoring the power of the creator under the name of Phtha, 
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and his wifdom under that of Neith, honoured his benefi. 
cence, by calling him Cneph, or good, by way of excel 
lence. 

In fine we may conclude, notwithitanding what has been 
advanced to the contrary by Porphyry, and others, that it 


‘appears -highly probable, that the ancient Egyptians ac- 


knowledged an active as well as a paffive principle in nature, 
and as Plutarch afferts, worfhipped zw zgwiw @:w, the fupreme 
deity. _ Brucker’s Phil. by Enfield, vol. i. Savary’s Tra- 
vels in Evypt, vol. i. 

PHTHEMBUTI, i Ancient Geography, a nome of 
Heyets the capital of which was called “ Tava’? by Pto- 
emy. 

PHTHENOTES, a nome of Egypt, the capital of 
which was Butos.. Ptolemy. 

PHTHIA, a port of Africa, in Marmarica, between 
the great Cherfonefus and Paliurus.—AIfo, a town of A fia, 
in the vicinity of the Euxine fea, 

PHTHINTHIA, a town fituated in the interior of 
Sicily. Ptolemy. 

PHTHIOTIS, a country of Greece, in Theflaly ; it 
lay to the S.E. near Magnefia. 

PHTHIRA, or Puruiro, a mountain of Afia Minor, 
in Caria. Steph. Byz. and Suidas. 

PHTHIRIASIS, ¢spfacic, in Medicine, from O9ep) @ 
loufe, figmifies the loufy difeafe, morbus pedicularis, and pedi- 
culatio,of authors. 

Of thefe well-known infeéts, which infeft the human 
body, there are two {pecies ; the one more commonly affeé- 
ing the hairy fealp, and the other the pubes. Of the for- 
mer {pecies, however, (the pediculus humanus,) there is 
a variety ufually termed body-lice, concerning which Lin- 
nzus remarks, “ Warietas capitis durior, coloratior, vetti- 
mentorum laxior, magis cinerea.’”? Thefe pediculi are bred 
abundantly among the inhabitants of fordid dwellings, ot 
gaols, and work-houfes, &c. and in fuch fituations prey upon 
perfons of all ages indifcriminately. There is, however, 
alfo a peculiar itate of fkin in people advanced in years, 
and connected with the difeafe, which has been denominated 
Prurigo fenilis by Dr. Willan, in which they are generated, 
notwithitanding every attention to cleanlinefs or regimen, 
and multiply fo rapidly, that the patient endures extreme 
diftrefs from their perpetual irritation. The nits or eggs 
are depofited on the fmall hairs of the fkin; and the pedi- 
culi are only found onthe fkin or on the linen, and not 
under the cuticle, as fome of the old authors have repre- 
fented. Many marvellous ftories, indeed, are related by 
Foreftus, Schenckius, and others, refpeéting lice bred under 
the fkin, and difcharged in {warms from abfceffes, ftrumous 
ulcers, and vefications: and many individuals of great note 
are {tated to have died, in ancient times, from the multitude 
of thefe devouring pediculi. Thus Plutarch relates of 
Sylla: ‘It was long before he perceived that he had an 
ulcer within his body; but at laft the flefh putrefied, and 
produced fuch a quantity of lice, that though many perfons 
were employed day and night in deftroying them, yet they 
increafed much fatter than they could be removed; and to 
fuch a degree did the diftemper prevail, that his clothes, 
baths, bafins, and food, were polluted with that perpetual 
flux of corruption and vermin. He went many times in 
the day into the water, to fcower and cleanfe his body, but 
all in vain; the vermin multiplied fo faft as to baffle every 
attempt to deftroy them.’” The biographer adds, ‘it is 
faid, that among the ancients, there died of this difeafe 
Acaitus the fon of Pelias, and nearer our own times Alc- 
mzon the poet, Pherecydes the philofopher, Callifthenes 
the Olynthian, during the time of his imprifonment, and 
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Mutius the lawyer: and if it be proper to add to thefea 
perfon not diftinguifhed by any merit or virtue, Eunus, a 
fugitive flave, who was author of the war in Sicily, called 
the “ fervile war,’’ and who was taken and carried prifoner 
to Rome, died likewife of this ficknefs.’”’ (See Plutarch’s 
Life of Sylla; alfo, Plin. Hilt. Nat. lib. xxvi. cap. 13, 
who, {peaking of phthiriafis, obferves, “ qua Sylla dic- 
tator confumptus eft.) Herod, Ennius, and by fome Plato 
is faid alfo to have been deftroyed by the loufy difeafe.x—In 
more recent times, Amatus Lufitanus has affirmed, that he 
was witnefs to the cafe of a gentleman, who perifhed mifer- 
ably in this difeafe: for to univerfally did thefe infeéts 
fwarm over his bedy, that two negro fervants were en- 
tirely employed in colicéting bafkets full from his perfon, 
and carrying them to the fea.” Amat. Lufit. Contur. iii. 
Cur. 58. See alfo Foreft. Obf. Med. lib. viii. obf. 14. 
Johan. Schenck. Obf. Med. lib. v. obf. 2. 

The mode in which pediculi are generated being now 
well afcertained, and fuch fatal {warms of them being alto- 
gether unknown in modern experience, we can fearcely give 
credit to thefe accounts. They are not only in all proba- 
bility much exaggerated, but have a€tually originated in mif- 
take. We have fhewn in a former article (fee InsEcTs in- 
fefting the human body), that the /arve or grubs of feveral 
winged infects, efpecially thofe of the common fly (Mufca 
domettica, Linn.), and of the black beetle (Tenebrio mo- 
litor), not unfrequently breed, both in the internal paflages, 
and in external wounds, of the human body. And in warm 
climates, the flies are fo numerous about the perfons of the 
fick, that the utmoft care is requifite to prevent the gene- 
ration of larve from the eggs which they depofit, not-only 
in {uperficial wounds, but in the noftrils, mouth, gums, &c. 
fometimes even penetrating to the brain itfelf, and produc- 
ing death. (See Dr. Lempriere’s Obfervat. on the Dif- 
eafes of the Army in Jamaica, vol. ii. p. ye) In the 
fame way maggots are fometimes generated in the patches 
of cutaneous eruptions, as deferibed by profeffor Murray 
of Gottingen in the cafe of leprofy. (See his Obf. de 
Vermibus in Lepra obviis. p. 25.—See alfo Bateman’s Pra¢t. 
Synopfis of Cutaneous Difeates, p. 21. and Edin. Medical 
and Surg. Journal, for January 1811, p. 41.) From this 
view of the fubject, therefore, little doubt can remain, 
that the fatal cafes of antiquity, above alluded to, occur- 
ring in the warmer regions of Europe, were in reality cafes 
of ulceration, arifing from {curvy or fome other cacheétic 
condition, which afforded a nidus for the breeding of the 
maggots of flies, and were not true initances of the morbus 
pedicularis. 

The generation of lice, however, in conneétion with the 
prurigo of elderly people, though not fatal, is frequently 
a very troublefome and obftinate malady, and many exter- 
nal applications have been reforted to from ancient times to 
deftroy thefe loathfome and irritating parafites. But the 
deftruétion of them is commonly a mere alleviation; fince 
their reproduétion is extremely rapid. A decoétion of the 
feeds of ftavefacre, or of the cocculus indicus, or the pow- 
der of either of thefe fubitances, alone or mixed with lard 
in the form of an ointment, are very effectual deftroyers 
of the pediculi of the head, and even of the body-lice. 
The mercurial ointments, fuch as that of the white precipi- 
tated oxyd, are alfo very efficacious inthe fame inftances. 
For the morpiones, or crab-lice, as they are called from 
their round and flattened form, which fix themfelves firmly 
in the fkin, about the pubes, axilla, and in fa& on every 
part of the trunk and extremities where there is hair, are 
inftantly and completely deftroyed by inunétion with the 
common blue mercurial ointment. The fpike-oil, as it has 
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been called, which is the effential oil of lavender, mixed 
with oil of turpentine, has been deemed the moft efficacious 
poifon for thefe morpiones : its virtue depends perhaps prin- 
cipally upon the oil of turpentine, which is doubtlefs the 
mott ready inftrument of deitruétion to all the infe& tribe. 
Sir Edward Wilmot is faid by Dr. Heberden to have ufed, 
with complete fuccefs, in a cafe of morbus pedicularis, a 
compofition fomewhat fimilar to the {pike-oil; wiz. of. rec- 
tified oil of turpentine, and {pirit of wine, each four ounces, 
camphor fix drachms. A folution of the corrofive muriate 
of mercury in {pirit is alfo often efficacious in the pedicular 
pturigo of the body, and tends to remove the pruriginous 
affe@tion of the fkin, which feems to give rife to the ten- 
dency to generate lice. It is to be obferved, however, as 
a matter of caution, that none of thefe pungent ftimulating 
fubftances can be applied to the fkin, without infli€ting ex- 
treme pain, unlefs its furface be unbroken: for where the 
cuticle is abraded by feratching, or by the breaking of 
puftules and veficles, or by the formation of rhagades or 
chaps, the irritation and {marting excited by them is in- 
tolerable, ard is followed by confiderable inflammation. 

PHTHIRION, in Botany, aname ufed by fome authors 
for the pedicularis, or red rattle. ¢ 

PHTHIROPHAGI, in Ancient Geography, the name 
of a people who inhabited the coafts of the Euxine fea, 
Mela. . 

PHTHISIS, in Medicine, from ¢hiw, to corrupt, fignify- 
ing corruption or émaciation in general, is commonly limited 
to that fpecies of emaciation, which arifes from a difeafe of 
the lungs ; whence the epithet pu/monalis is ufually conjoined 
with it, denoting pulmonary confumption. See Consump- 
TION. 

PHTHUTH, in Ancient Geography, a river of Africa, 
in Mauritania Tingitana. Ptolemy. 7 

PHU, in Botany, a name by which fome authors call 
the great garden valerian. : 

P UCAGROSTIS, Duxarypwsicy from Cuxor, a fea-weed, 
and aypuss, grafs, a name which has been applied to the 
Zoflera, or Grafs-wrack. Cavolini, an eminent Neapolitan 
naturalift, has given it a temporary adoption, to diftinguifh 
one of the genera, of which’ he has found feveral con- 
founded under Zoffera. His Phucagroflis is, however, well 
fhewn by Mr. Konig, in Ann. of Bot. y. 2. 92, to be 
itfelf the true Linnean Zofera; and the name is, moreover, 
inadmiffible, as being compounded of two already eftablifhed, 
Agroflis and Fucus ; in which refpect it is no lefs faulty than 
the Calamagroflis of fome writers. 

PHUMANA, in Ancient Geography, a town ef Afia, 
in Babylonia, in the vicinity of Arabia deferta, according 
to Ptolemy, who marks it between Chuduca and Coefa. 

PHUPHAGENA, a town of Afia, in Lefler Armenia, 
in the interior of the country towards the mountains be- 
tween Arana and Mardara, according to Ptolemy. 

PHUPHENA, a town of Afia, in the interior and 
near the mountains of the Lefler Armenia, between I{pa 
and Arana, according to Ptolemy, 

PHUSIANA, atown of Afia, in the interior of Affyria, 
between Gomara and Ifone, according to Ptolemy. 

PHUSIPARA, a town of Afia, in Leffler Armenia, 
between Cienica and Eufimara, Ptolemy. 

PHUT, a country and river of Africa, in Mauritania 
Tingitana. Pliny. 

PHYCIS, in Jchthyology, the name of a {pecies of blen- 
nius, called ¢ixca marina, or fea-tench: the leffer hake of 
the Britifh zoology. 

Puycis is alfo a name given by Artedi, after Ariftotle, 
Pliny, and the reft of the ancients, to a fifh nearly allied 
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to the genus of the d/enni, and called by fome freéius and 
fuca; and, according to Rondeletius, the tinca marina of 
the Italians. Salvian, however, denies that it is the tinca 
marina, and the matter is yet undecided among the writers 
on this fubjeé. 

PHYCITES, in Natural Hiftory, the name given by the 
ancients to a ftone which had the impreffion of a fea-plant 
of the fucus or alga kind; probably in the manner in 

_ which our black coal flate is frequently found to contain 
the impreffions of fern and other yegetables. 

PHYCTEUM, in Ancient Geography, a town of Greece, 
in the Peloponnefus. 

PHYCUS, a promontory and fortrefs of Africa, in 
Cyrenaica, between Aptuchi Fanum and Apollonia. Pto- 
lemy. 

PHYCUSSZ, iflands of Libya. Steph. Byz. 

PHYGELA, a town of Afia Minor, in Ionia. 
and Pliny. - 

PHYGETHLON, in Surgery, a carbuncle, or a phleg- 
mon attended with confiderable heat, pain, rednefs, &c. 

PHYLA, in Botany, a genus of Loureiro’s, named by 
him from ¢uar, a tribe, or company, becaufe a confiderable 
number of flowers are produced from one common calyx. 
Loureir. Cochinch. 66.—Clafs and order, Tetrandria Mo- 
nogynia. 

Gen. Ch. Common Calyx ovate, imbricated, of nume- 
rous, crowded, fpatulate, pointed leaves, containing many 
flowers. Perianth inferior, of two lanceolate, concave, 
ere@ leaves. Cor. of one petal, tubular, irregular; limb 
fhort, {preading, in four nearly equal fegments, the upper- 
moft emarginate. Stam. Filaments four, fhort, in two 
rows below the mouth of the tube; anthers roundifh, two- 
lobed. Pif. Germen fuperior, roundifh; ftyle fhort; 
ftigma thickifh. Peric. none. Seeds folitary, naked, cover- 
ing a thread-fhaped, naked, common receptacle. 

Eff. Ch. Common calyx imbricated; proper of two 
leaves, inferior. Corolla four-cleft, irregular. Anthers 
roundifh, within the tube. Seed folitary. 

1. Ph. chinenfis—Native of China, where it is called 
Lien fuzn. The fem is herbaceous, annual, creeping, with 
afcending branches. Leaves oppofite, ovato-lanceolate, 
pointed, fmooth, ferrated towards the point only. Flower 
pale violet, lateral, on a long folitary ftalk. The author 
fufpected an affinity between this plant and Protea, guided, 
as it feems, by the artificial charaéters only, by which many 
an honeft man, fetting a falfe ftep in the beginning, has, 
like Gulliver’s Laputian mathematicians, been led widely 
aftray. Nothing indeed can lefs accord with Protea, than 
the plant indicated by the above defcription, which we 
ftrongly fufpeét to be no other than Verbena nodiffora! In 
that cafe however the /eeds fhould have been delcribed two 
to each flower. i 

PHYLACA, in Ancient Geography, 2 place in the Pe- 
loponnefus, where is the fource of the river Alpheus. Pau- 
fanias.—Alfo, a town of Epirus, in the Moloffide. Livy. 
—Alfo, atown of Macedonia, in Pieriz. Ptolemy. 

PHYLACIST A, among the Ancients, officers to whofe 
keeping the flaves in prifons and work-houfes were com- 
mitted. 

PHYLACTERY, ¢vaczxrneim, fignifying a memorial or 
prefervative, in Ecclefiaftical Hiffory, a {lip of parchment, 
wherein was written fome text of holy fcripture, particu- 
larly of the Decalogue; which the more devout people 
among the Jews inclofed in leather cafes, and bound with 
thongs on the forehead, and on the left arm. (See Fron- 
TAL.) On thefe phylacteries were written thirty paflages 
out of Exodus and Deuteronomy. The phylatteries for 
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the head had four cavities, into each of which was put 
one of .the four following feétions of the laws, viz. 
Exod. xiii. r—10. Exod. xiii. 11—16. Deut. vi. 4—9.- 
Deut. xi. 12—13. The other has but one cavity, and 
into that four feétions are put. 

They derived their name from ¢urarle, 7 keep, either be- 
caufe they were fuppofed to preferve the law in memory, 
ot rather, becaufe they were looked upon as a kind of 
amulets or charms to keep them from danger. They were 
called yan, tephillin, by the Jews. The Pharifees, in 
order to maintain an appearance of greater fanétity, or to 
attraét notice by their oftentation, wore broader phylac- 
teries, and larger fringes to their garments than the reft of 
the Jews. (Matt. xxiii. 5-) Some authors have inferred 
from Exod. xiii. 9. and Deut. vi. 8. that thefe phylac- 
teries were of divine inftitution. But thefe paflages may 
be taken in a figurative fenfe, as they are by the Caraites, 
who wear no phylaéteries at all. In our Saviour’s time, 
however, they were worn by the Jews in general, by the 
Sadducees, who received only the law, as well as by the 
Pharifees, but with this difference, that thofe of the {ete 
were larger than the others. 

PHYLACTERY, in the general, was the name given by the 
ancients to all kinds of diemss fpells, or characters, which 
they wore about them, as amulets, to preferve them from 
dangers or difeafes. 

The primitive Chriftians alfo gave the name phylaéteries 
to the cafes wherein they inclofed the relics of their dead. 

PHYLARCHUS, @vazgxo-, among the Athenians. 
The phylarchi were magiftrates, who had each of then: 
the government of a tribe committed to his charge ; and 
their bufinefs was to take care of the public treafures be- 
longing to each tribe, to manage all their concerns, and 
call them together as oft as any thing happened that re- 
quired the prefence of the whole body. : 

PHYLATERIA, a name given by fome botanical au- 
thors to the polium, or poly-mountain. 

PHYLICA, in Botany, an ancient Greek name, occa- 
fionally written either duave or giavxn; but to what it pro- 
perly belongs, commentators have not determined. Theo- 
dore Gaza fuppofed it our Holly, Jlex Aquifolium. It is 
acknowledged to have been a tree or fhrub with evergreen 
leaves, and poffibly the name may have originated frem @va- 
Aixocy leafy; in which fenfe it is well applied to the prefent 
Linnzan genus, confifting of fhrubs with very copious ever- 
green foliage.—Linn. Gen. 105. Schreb. 142. Willd. 
Sp. Pl. v. 1. 1108. Mart. Mill. Di@&. v. 3. Ait. Hort. 
Kew. v. 2. 19. Thunb. Prodr. 44. Juff. 381. Lamarck 
Illuftr. t. 127. Gertn. t. 24.—Clafs and order, Pentandria 
Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Dumofe, Linn. Rhamni, Juiff. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Common receptacle of the fruétifica- 
tion fealy, colle€ting the flowers into a difk. Perianth fu- 
perior, of one leaf, in five deep fegments, turbinate, villous 
internally, permanent. Cor. none, except five minute, 
pointed, vaulted, converging fcales, one at the bafe of 
each fegment of the calyx. Stam. Filaments five, minute, 
under the five fcales; anthers fimple. Pi. Germen in- 
ferior, roundifh ; ftyle fimple; ftigma obtufe. Peric. Cap- 
fule roundifh, three-lobed, with three cells and three valves. 
Seeds folitary, roundifh, gibbous at one fide, angular at the 
other. 

Eff. Ch. Perianth in five deep fegments, turbinate. 
Scales five, covering the ftamens. Capfule inferior, of three 
cells; Seeds folitary. 

All the known fpecies of Phylica are natives of fouthern 
Africa, chiefly about the Cape of Good Hope. Linnzxus 
defines fix only in Sp. P/. ed. 2, but the 14th ed. of Sy/. 
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Veg. contains twelve. Willdenow has nineteen Thun- 
berg’s Prodromus feventeen. The new edition of the Hor- 
tus Kewenfis mentions twelve as cultivated in the gardens 
about London, moit of them introduced by the late Mr. 
Mafion. They are greenhoufe fhrubs, flowering for the 
mott part in the winter or early {pring, diftinguifhed by a 
bufhy heath-like habit ; copious, minute, terminal, white 
or woolly d/ofoms ; and {mall, fimple, numerous, {cattered, 
linear or ovate /eaves, whofe wpper furface is of a dark or 
fhining green, the under pale, hoary, or woolly. Their 
footftalks are fhort, and in one inftance at leaft accompanied 
by a pair of awlfhaped flipulas. As the {pecies require 
no critical illuftration, the following will be fufficient 
examples. 

Ph. ericoides. Heath-leaved Phylica. Linn. Sp. Pl. 283. 
Willd. ». 1. Ait. n. 1. Curt. Mag. t. 224. (Alaternoides 
africana, erice foliis, floribus albicantibus et mufcofis; 
Comm. Hort. y. 2. 1. t. 1.) —Leaves linear, revolute, im- 
perfe@ly whorled. Flowers woolly.—Miller, and Curtis 
after him, erroneoufly aflert this fpecies to be a native of 
Portugal, covering extenfive tracts of ground about Lifbon, 
as heath does in England. It is not mentioned by Brotero, 
in his Flora Lufitanica, nor does any other writer {peak of 
it but as a Cape plant, brought into England above feventy 
years ago, and ftill common in every greenhoufe. The 
Jiem is very much and determinately branched. Leaves 
rather above half an inch long, crowded, fpreading in every 
direGtion, bright green, fomewhat hairy, linear-lanceolate, 
revolute, with a narrow hairy furrow beneath. Flowers in 
{mall terminal heads, confpicuous for the fnow-white tufted 
woollinefs which crowns their calyx, like what is feen on the 
corolla of a Leucopocoy ; fee that article. 

Ph. bicolor. White and yellow Phylica. Linn. Mant. 
208. Willd. n. 3. (Ph. ftrigofa; Thunb. Prodr. 44?)— 
Leaves linear, revolute, hairy, {cattered ; woolly beneath. 
Flowers hairy, longer than the floral leaves.—Found in 
fandy ground at the Cape, but a ftranger to our gardens. 
Twice as large in every part as the former, with which its 
habit and foliage otherwife nearly agree ; but the pubefcence 
of the calyx confitts in long ftraight filky hairs, not opaque 
white woollinefs, and the fowers are accompanied by nume- 
rous crowded floral leaves, denfely clothed with fimilar, but 
tawny, hairs. We have feen no {pecimen of Thunberg’s 
firigofa, and therefore follow Willdenow in citing him with 
a mark of doubt, though his fpecific character leaves 
fcarcely any room for hefitation: 

Ph. flipularis. Horned Phylica. Linn. Mant. 208. 
Willd. n. 9. Ait. n. 7. (Chamelea foliis anguitis fubtis 
incanis, floribus capitatis mufcofis; Burm. Afr. 117. t. 43. 
f. 2.) —Leaves linear, revolute. Stipulas acute. Segments 
of the calyx elongated, awl-fhaped, externally woolly.—In- 
troduced by Mr. Maffon in 1786, but has not yet bloflomed. 
This is diftinguifhed by a pair of minute, awl-fhaped, acute, 
brownifh fipulas, fituated rather within the infertion of the 
footfalk, asin the genus Pultenea; and by the remarkably 
long woolly points of the calyx, which had induced Lin- 
nzus, at one period, to call the {pecies cornuta. 

Ph. pinifolia. Pine-leaved Phylica. Linn. Suppl. 153. 
Willd. n. 10. Ait. n. 8.—Leaves linear, flat on both fides, 
very {mooth. Spikes panicled. Flowers fmooth ; each 
about as long as its folitary ovate bractea.—Native of lofty 
mountains. Remarkable for its great fmoothnefs, and flat 
fir-like aves. The fmoothnefs and form of the minute 
flowers are fuch, that Burmann miftook it for a fpecies of 
Racked, nor is its habit diflimilar from that otherwife very 
remote genus. 


Ph. buxifolia. Box-leaved Phylica. Linn. Sp. Pl. 283. lower, becaufe the flowers, in one of the original fpecies, 
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Willd. n. 13. Ait. n. 10. (Chamelea folie fubrotundo 
fubtiis incano, floribus in capitulum colle&tis ; Burm. A fric. 
11g. t. 44. f. 1.)—Leaves ovate, fcattered or ternate; 
downy beneath.—Common in colleétions, flowering moft 
part of the year. The /eaves are rather elliptical, pointed, 
almoft an inch long, and half an inch wide; rough with 
points, and of a dark shining green, above ; covered beneath 
with denfe white wool. Flowers numerous, in little round 
terminal white heads. 

Ph. racemofa. Racemofe Smooth Phylica. Linn. Mant. 
209. Willd. n. 18.—-Leaves ovate, dotted, fmooth, or 
flightly fringed. Spikes panicled. Flowers fmooth ; each 
about as long as its folitary heart-fhaped bra¢tea.—Found 
about ditches at the Cape, but not yet brought to England. 
The flowers and inflorefcence nearly refemble pinifolia, info- 
much that this fpecies was likewile made a Beckea by Bur- 
mann in his Prodromus. The fhort, broad ovate caves, 
rough with minute dots, and often fringed with hairs, 
abundantly diftinguifh it from pinifolia and every other. 
The branches are hairy. a 

Puytica, in Gardening, contains plants of the fhrubby, 
evergreen, exotic kind,—baftard alaternus,—of which the _ 
{pecies cultivated are; the heath-leaved phylica (P. eri- 
coides) ; the woolly-leaved phylica (P. plumofa); and the 
box-leaved phylica (P. buxifolia). 

Method of Culture.—They are chitly increafed by cut- 
tings and flips of the young fhoots. In ipring, as about 
March or April, a quantity of young cuttings, or flips of 
the {mall fhoots, fhould be taken off, planting them in pots 
of rich earth, plunging them in a hot-bed, or in the bark- 
bed in the ftove ; giving frequent waterings, and occafional 
fhade from the fun, when they will foon emit roots, and be- 
come proper plants fit for potting off feparately in autumn: 
or the young cuttings or flips may be planted any time in 
fummer, particularly in June and July, in pots as above, 
and placed under a hot-bed frame, or covered clofe with 
hand-glaffes, being watered and fhaded ; when they will 
alfo grow, but not to be fo forward as thofe of the {pring 
soma ? 

Thefe are fomewhat tender plants, requiring fhelter in 
winter in this climate: of courfe they muit always be kept 
in pots, and placed among the greenhoufe exotics, where 
they will effeét a very agreeable variety at all feafons, and 
flower annually a great part of the autumn and winter, but 
do not produce feed in this climate. 

PHYLITA, in Ancient Gasrephy: a people of India, 
on this fide of the Ganges; placed by Ptolemy with the 
Bittigi, near the river Nanaguna. : 

PHYLLACHNE, in Botany, received that appellation 
from Forfter, in allufion to the flender chaffy afpeét of its 
foliage and calyx, the word being derived frem QvAA», a 
leaf, and xx», a hufe. Forft. Gen. t. 58. Linn. Suppl. 
62. Schreb. 672. Mart. Mill. DiG. v. 3. Swartz in 
Sims and Konig’s Ann. of Bot. v. 1. 286. t. 5. Juff. 422. 
Lamarck Illuitr. t. 741. - Clafs and order, Gynandria Dian- 
dria. Nat. Ord. akin, at leaft, to the Campanacee of Linn. 
and Juff. See Forsrrra, with which genus Swartz has 
united the above-mentioned. 

PHYLLAMPHORA, from apudop:ue, a wine jar, and 
¢varrov, a leaf, a name given by Loureiro, in his Cochinch. 
606, to the Linnzwan NerenTtHues, fee that article, in allufion 
to the pitcher-like appendage to the leaf. The author had 
a fufpicion that his plant might be that of Linneus, but 
he could not make it tally with the defcription. There is, 
however, no doubt of their identity. 


PHYLLANTHUS, from ¢varo, a leaf, and avfory a 


grow 
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grow out of the leaves; but that f{pecies is now a Xylophylla. 
Pliny has a Phyllanthes, of which we know enough only to 
prove that it is different from our’s. Linn. Gen. 484. 
Schreb. 628. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 4. 573. Mart. Mill. 
Did. v. 3.. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 5. 333. Jufl.. 386. 
Lamarck Illuitr. t. 756. Gertn. t. 108. Clafs and 
order, Monoecia Monadelphia. Nat. Ord. Tricocca, Linn. 
Euphorbia, Juli. 

Gen. Ch. Male, Ca/. Perianth of one leaf, bell-fhaped, 
coloured, in fix deep, ovate, obtufe, fpreading, permanent 
feements. Cor. none, except the calyx be taken for fuch. 
Stam. Filaments united into a column; anthers three, two- 
lobed. 

Female, on the fame plant, and in the fame fituation, as 
the male, Ca/. Perianth as in the male. Cor. Petals none. 
Nectary a border with 12 angles, furrounding the germen. 
Pifi. Germen fuperior, roundifh, with three blunt angles; 
ityles three, fpreading, cloven; .ftigmas obtufe.  Peric. 
- Capfule roundifh, with three furrows, three cells, and fix 
elattic valves. Seeds folitary, roundifh. 

Eff. Ch. Male, Calyx in fix deep fegments. 
Anthers three. 


Corolla 


none. Filament columnar. 
Female, Calyx in fix deep fegments. Petals none. Nec- 
tary a border with twelve angles. Styles three. Capfule 


three-lobed, with fix elaftic valves. 

Obf. Willdenow deferibes PA. obovatus with fix anthers. 

Much uncertainty has exifted, and does itill exiit, refpeét- 
ing the plants that itri¢tly belong to this genus. Linnzus 
has but fix fpecies in the 2d edition of Sp. P}. and feven in 
the 14th ed. of Syit. Ver. He always confidered Phy/- 
lanthus as having three feparate {tamens, but this is certainly 
amittake, at leaft as far as we have been able to examine. 
Willdenow has augmented the genus to 36 fpecies, and he 
wifhes to unite with it the whole of Xylophylla, Willd. Sp. 
Pl. v. 1. 1500, making feven {pecies more. We conceive 
the latter propofal to be inadmiflible, and thefe genera are 
kept diftinét in the recent edition of Hort. Kew. though 
placed next to each ather in the Monoecia Monadelphia. 
This lait point will be confidered hereafter, when we come 
to XyLtopuyiia. Nine fpecies of Phyllanihus are enu- 
merated as cultivated in the Britifh colle€tions, where they 
are moitly ftove fhrubs, chiefly remarkable for their delicate 
pinnate foliage, refembling fome Mimofe, and turning red 
in decay. Many of them, however, have fimple /eaves. 
The flowers are {mall, greenifh, axillary, copious, on fhort 
flender ftalks. Very few of the fpecies are figured in any 
botanical works, and none in our periodical ones. We fhall 
enumerate a few fpecies. 

Ph. obovatus. Annual Carolina Phyllanthus. Willd. 
n. 3. Ait. n. x. (Ph. carolinenfis; Michaux Boreal- 
Amer. v. 2. 209.)—Leaves fimple, obovate, bluntifh. 
Flowers axillary, ftalked, in pairs. Stem branched, round, 
erect. Native of North America. It was introduced in 
1803 by Robert Barclay, efq. to whom the gardens are in- 
debted for feveral of the more curious, though lefs often- 
tatious, American plants, overlooked by vulgar collectors 
and admirers. The prefent is a hardy annual, flowering in 
July and Auguft. Stem much branched. Leaves ttalked, 
alternate, not an inch long, entire, {mooth; bright green 
above ; paler beneath. Stipulas {mall, membranous. Flowers 


{mall, greenifh, one male, the other female.  Cap/ule {carcely 
fo big as hemp-feed. 
Ph. bacciformis. Berry-fhaped Phyllanthus. Linn. 


Suppl. 415. Willd. n. 25. Konig in Ann. of Bot. v. 1. 
357- (Agyneia impubes; Venten. Jard. de Cels. t. 23; 
but not of Linnzus.)— Leaves two-ranked, elliptical. 
Branches two-edged. Flowers axillary ; the upper ones fe- 
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male, folitary ; the lower male, three together.—Native of 
Tranquebar. Root annual. Stems numerous, {preading 
widely, befet with numerous leafy branches. Leaves 
broadly elliptical, hardly aninch long. Stipulas awl-thaped. 
Flowers green. Mr. Konig has fhewn the miftake of M. 
Ventenat, in fuppofing this the true Agyneia impubes of Lin- 
neus, who is thereby vindicated from the abundance of 
errors in the defcription, with which the learned, not uncan- 
did, Frenchman rather too haftily charges him. The Agy- 
neia in queftion is figured in the above Ann. of Bot. t. 7. 
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Ph. Emblica. Shrubby Eaft Indian Phyllanthus. Linn. 
Sp. Pl. 1393. Willd. n. 36. Ait. n.g. (Myrobalanus 
Emblica; Rumph. Amboyn. v.7. 1. t. 1. Nilicamaram ; 
Rheede Hort. Malab. v. 1. 69. t. 38.)—Leaves pinnate, 
bearing the flowers; leaflets oblong, rather acute; foot- 
{talks round, downy. Flowers aggregate. Stem fhrubby. 
Native of the Eat Indies; long cultivated in our {toves. 
No time for its blofloming is marked in the Hort. Kew. 
but we had a flowering fpecimen from Mr. Salifbury’s: col- 
lection in 1788. The /eaves are elegantly tinged with red. 
We can hardly believe them to be really pinnate and flori- 
ferous, but fhould rather confider as branches, what are 
termed their common foot/a/ks, and from the lower part of 
which copious axillary tufts of little yellowith flowers come 
forth. The fruit is as large as an ordinary goofeberry, and 
1s figured under the name of Emblica, in Gertner t. 108. 
It does not appear to be more pulpy than that of other 
{pecies. 

PuyLLantuus, in Gardening, furnifhes plants of the 
evergreen exotic tree and fhrubby kind: the fea-fide lau- 
rel, of which the {pecies cultivated are, the annual phyllan- 
thus (P. niruri) ; the great-leaved phyllanthus (P. grandi- 
folia) ; and the fhrubby phyllanthus (P. emblica). 

Method of Culture.—Thefe plants, where feeds can be 
procured from their native fituations, may be raifed in that 
way. ‘hey fhould be fown in pots filled with light earth, 
and plunged in a hot-bed ; and when the plants have acquired 
fome growth, they fhould be planted out into feparate pots 
filled with the fame fort of mould; being replunged in the 
hot-bed, due fhade and water being given, until they be- 
come perfeétly rooted ; after which they fhould be conftantly 
kept in the bark-bed of the ftove, and have the manage- 
ment of other plants of the fame tender fort. 

They may alfo fometimes be raifed by planting out flips, 
or by layers managed in the fame way as thofe from feeds. 

They afford a fine variety in their beautiful foliage, and 
the flowery kinds have a fingular effeét in their flowers. 

PHYLLAUREA, in Botany, a hybrid Greek and 
Latin name, from QvAao, a@ leaf, and aureusy-golden, given 
by Loureiro to the Croton variegatum of other authors, of 
which he makes a diftinét genus; Lour. Cochinch. 575. 
We greatly doubt the propriety of the meafure, and the 
name is certainly inadmiffible. 

PHYLLEIUS, in Ancient Geography, the name of a 
country, a mountain, and atown of Macedonia. 

PHYLLIREA, in Botany. See PHILLYREA.* 

PHYLLIS is, by Linnzus, in his Philofophia Bo- 
tanica, reckoned among the poetic names, familiar in 
ancient ftory, like Hyacinthus, Narcifus, &c. But in 
his Hortus Cliffortianus, he mentions having particularly 
chofen this appellation for the plant which now bears it, be- 
caufe the beauty of the fhrub chiefly confifts in its leaves. 
Phyllis would haye been more peculiarly appofite for any 
fhrub or tree producing an exuberant foliage fuddenly from 
naked branches, like the Almond, into which the unfortu- 
nate Thracian queen was fuppofed to be metamorphofed. 

Sf2 Linn. 
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Linn. Gen. 126. Schreb. 177. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1.1354. 
Mart. Mill. Di&. v. 3. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 2. 114. 
Juff. 198. Lamarck Illuftr. t. 186. Gaertn. t.25. Clafs 
and order, Pentandria Digynia. Nat. Ord. Stellate, Linn. 
Rubiaceae, Suff. - 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth fuperior, obfolete, of two mi- 
nute leaves. Cor. Petals five, lanceolate, obtufe, revolute, 
{carcely connected at the bafe. Stam. Filaments five, 
fhorter than the corolla, capillary, flaccid; anthers fimple, 
oblong. Pi//. Germen inferior, obovate; ftyle none ; 
ftigmas two, awl-fhaped, downy, reflexed. eric. none. 
Fruit oblong, fomewhat turbinate, obtufe, angular. Seeds 
two, parallel, convex and angular at the outer fide, flat at 
the inner, broader upwards. 

Eff. Ch. Stigmas rough. 
five. Seeds two. 

Obf. Linnzeus remarks that the ftigmas refemble thofe of 
the graffes, the elm, and Tetragonia. He feems originally 
to have had, like Boerhaave, who called this plant Bupleu- 
roides, an idea of its affinity to the umbelliferous order ; but 
he has juftly referred it fubfequently to his Stellate ; fo that 
what regards the inflorefcence in his Genera Plantarum is 
entirely mtifplaced. 

1. Ph. Nod/a. Baftard Hare’s-ear. Linn. Sp. Pl. 335. 

Valerianella canarienfis frutefcens, Simpla nobla dicta ; 

ill. Elth. 405. t. 299. Bupleuroides; Walth. Hort. 11. 
t. 6.)—Native of the Canary iflands, where it is called Sim- 
pla nobla. It has been known for above a century in our 
gardens, where it is kept in the greenhoufe, and flowers in 
June and July, but is valued rather for variety than beauty. 
The flem is fhrubby, two or three feet high, with round 
{mooth leafy ranches; the lower part of a light corky 
afpe&. Leaves oppofite,” on talks, cll peie-laniceblat, 
acute, entire, fmooth, two or three inches long. Stipulas 
between the footftalks, oblong, ereét, ftrongly toothed and 
glandular, efpecially the upper ones. Panicle terminal, 
leafy, oblong, {mooth, of numerous {mall green flowers. 
Fruit the fize of a grape-ftone. 

This is the only a fpecies of its genus, Ph. indica, 
Sp. Pl. 336, being ftruck out by Linneus in his Mantiffa 
altera, 349. 

Puy wis, in Gardening, contains plants of the fhrubby, 
eyergreen, exotic kind, of which the fpecies cultivated is 
the baftard-hare’s-ear (P. nobla). 

Method of Culture—The plants may be increafed by 
fowing the feeds in the early {pring months, as about March, 
in pots filled with light earth, and plunged in a hot-bed ; 
and when the plants ave attained fome growth, they fhould 
be planted out in feparate pots, replunging them in the hot- 
bed, due fhade being given till they become well rooted. 
In the fummer feafon they fhould be fet out in a fheltered 
fituation, fo as to have the morning fun, and be frequently 
watered. Inthe winter they mutt be well fheltered from 
froft, but have as much air as poffible in mild weather. 

Inthe fecond year, when the plants are fhaken out of the 
pots and placed in a proper fituation in the open ground, 
they flower better, and afford more perfeét feeds, than when 
kept in pots. 

They may alfo be raifed by cuttings planted out in the 
fummer featon. 

New plants fhould be raifed every two or three years, as 
they do not laft long. 

They afford an agreeable variety among other evergreen 
plants of the nhoufe kind. 

PHYLLITIS Marina, in Natural Hiffory. 
Hart’s tongue. 

PHYLLOBOLIA, ¢uarcGoria, in Antiquity, a cultom 


Calyx of two leaves. Petals 


See 
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that prevailed among the ancients to ftrew flowers and 
leaves on the tombs of thedead. The Romans adopted this 
cuftom from the Greeks, and added likewife wool. See 
Buriat. 

The phyllobolia was alfo ufed on occafion of a viétory 
obtained at any of the public games; when not only the 
victors, but likewife their parents, were ftrewed with flowers 
and leaves. 

PHYLLODES, in Botany. See Purynium. 

PHYLLOMA, fo named by Mr. Ker in Curtis’s Ma- 
gazine, from ¢var, a leaf, and Awua, @ fringe or border, al- 
luding to the coloured toothed margin of the leaves. Ker 
in Curt. Mag. v. 38. 1585. Clafs and order, Hexandria 
Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Coronarie, Linn. Afphodeli, Juil. 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. none. Cor. Petals fix, oblong, nearly 
erect, equal, cohering by their claws; three of them in- 
ternal. Sam. Filaments tix, inferted into the receptacle, 
thread-fhaped, erect, equal, rather fhorter than the corolla ; 
anthers oblong, incumbent. Pi/?. Germen {uperior, round- 
ifh, three-lobed ; ityle awl-fhaped; {tigma fimple. Peric. 
Berry tough, {pherical, deprefled, with three furrows, and 
three cells. Seeds numerous in each cell, in two rows, hori- 
zontal, oblong, angular, polithed. 

Eff. Ch. Corolla of fix petals, ere. Filaments thread- 
fhaped. Berry of three cells. Seeds numerous, angular. 

1. Ph. marginatum. Aloe-leaved Phylloma. (Ph. aloi- 
florum; Curt. Mag. t. 1585. Dracena marginata; Ait. 
Hort. Kew. ed. 1. v. 1. 454. ed. 2. v. 2. 2797. Willd. 
Sp. Pi. v. 2. 157.)—The only known fpecies, faid to be a 
native of theifland of Bourbon. M. Richard is mentioned 
as having fent itto Kew in 1766. There is a fine fpecimen 
of this plant in the ftove at Chelfea, which flowers in the 
{pring, and often ripens fruit. The /fem is fhrubby, feveral 
feet high, and probably forming, in its native country, a 
{mall and thick tree, with all the appearance of an arbo- 
refcent Aloe. Leaves a yard long, fucculent, fmooth, 
taper-pointed, green, with a dull red, ftrongly toothed, or 
jagged, edge. Common flower-/talk axillary, compreffed, 
fimilarly coloured, but not toothed, at the edges ; partial 
ones alternate, round, fpreading, red. Flowers numerous, 
racemofe, each fearcely an inch long, of a tawny yellow. 
Braéieas folitary, taper-pointed, red. Fruit purplith-black, 
nearly the fize and fhape of a bullace plum. 

The even filaments, and numerous feeds, well diftinguith 
this, asa genus, from Dracaena. Its habit is like Aloe, but 
their characters are fufliciently different. We retain the ex- 
cellent original {pecific name, as far preferable to aloiflorum, 
and certainly requiring no alteration. 

PHYLLOS, in Ancient Geography, a country of the 
Peloponnefus, in Arcadia, according to Statius in his 
Thebaid. 

PHYLLUS, atown of 'Theflaly, in which Strabo has 
placed a temple of the Phyllean Jupiter. 

PHYLOBASILES, ¢vrcSecius, among the Athe- 
nians, magiftrates, who, with refpect to particular tribes, 
had the fame office that the da/ileus had with refpect to the 
commonwealth. . 

They were chofen out of the eupatride or nobility, had 
the care of public facrifices, and other divine worfhip pecu- 
liar to their re{pective tribes, and kept their court in the por- 
tico called afileion, and fometimes in the bucoleian. 

PHYMA, ¢cuyz, from guoue, to grow, as plants from 
the earth, a term ufed by the ancients to denote almoit every 
{pecies of external and fuperficial tumour, arifing without 
any obvious external injury. It comprehends, therefore, 
boils, glandular enlargements, cutaneous tubercles, and 
even large inflamed puttules, or {mall abfcefles. See Galen; 

in 
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in Comment. ad bib. vi. Epidem. 
cap. 7. 
PuyMa, in Surgery, any fuperficial inflammatory {well- 


Celfus, de Med. lib. ii. 


ing, which quickly falls into a ftate of fuppuration. 
PHYMOSIS. See Pirrosis. 


‘PHYRAMA, inthe Materia Medica, a name given by 
fome of the old writers to the gum ammoniacum, particu- 
Jarly to that part of it which was foft and ductile between 
the fingers. It is not clear that the gum ammoniacum of 
thofe times was the fame thing which we now know by that 
name ; at leaft it is certain, that the other kind of it, which 
they called thrauma, or ammoniacum thrauflum, was not ; for 
Diofcorides defcribes this as being of a reddifh-brown co- 
Jour, and very friable ; and Avicenna fays, that it marked a 
fine yellow or gold colour upon paper. Thefe are proper- 
ties by no means agreeing with our gum ammoniacum ; and 
if juftly applicable to that, mut prove that it could not be 
the fame ; and the chara¢ters given by Avicenna of its bit- 
ternefs, and making a yellow {tain upon paper, feem to make 
itthe gamboge. ‘This, however, by no means can agree 
with the other virtues attributed to it. 

PHYSALIS, in Botany, ¢usar; of the Greeks, from 
Quzx, a bladder, an old name, applied by Linneus to the 
Alkekengi of fome preceding writers, the bladdery inflated 
calyx of which it well announces.—Linn. Gen. 9g. 
Schreb. 134. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. rorg. Mart. Mill. 
Did. v. 3. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 1. 392. Brown Prodr. 
Nov. Holl. v. 1. 447. Juff. 126. Lamarck Illuftr. 
t. 116. Grin. t. 131. (Alkekengi; Tourn. t. 64.)— 
Clafs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Luride, 
Linn. Solanee, Juli. 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, {welling, 
fmall, five-fided, cut half way down into five pointed feg- 
ments, permanent. Cor. of one petal, wheel-fhaped ; tube 
very fhort; limb large, plaited, cut half way down into 
five broad acute fegments. Stam. Filaments five, awl- 
fhaped, very {mall, converging; anthers ere€t, approach- 
ing each other. i, Germen fuperior, roundifh; ftyle 
thread-fhaped, rather longer than the ftamens ; itigma ob- 
tufe. Peric. Berry tie globofe, of two cells, {mall, 
within the enlarged, inflated, clofed, five-fided, coloured 
calyx. Receptacle kidney-thaped, double. Seeds numerous, 
kidney-fhaped, compreffed. 

Eff. Ch. Corolla wheel-fhaped, plaited. Anthers con- 
verging, burfting lengthwife. Berry of two cells, within 
the inflated, angular, membranous calyx. 

A genus of lurid, chiefly downy, vifcid and feetid plants, 
almoft entirely extra-curopean, whofe fruit. in feveral in- 
ftances is eatable, though principally valuable only for an 
acidity, grateful in hot climates. The fpecics are by no 
means clearly afcertained, as many of them nearly ref{emble 
each other, and few are cultivated except for curiofity ; 
their vulgar dunghill afpe&t, and rank growth, being hardly 
compentfated by the flight beauty of their flowers, or the 
fingularity of the bladdery calyx. Linnzus has ten fpecies 
in his Sp. Pl.; thirteen in Syit. Veg. ed. 14. Willdenow 
reckons up feventeen, fourteen of which are mentioned in 
Hort. Kew.’ Mr. Brown has added one, from New Hol- 
land. ‘Ten are perennial, and fix of thofe are fhrubby ; 
feven are annual, and very much branched. 

In the firft fetion are 3 

Ph. fomnifera. Cluftered Winter-cherry. Linn. Sp. 
wieor Willd. n. t.. -Ait.n. t..  Cayanz Ic.. ive jza.2. 
t. 103. (Solanum fomniferum ; Matth. Valgr. v. 2. 
417. Ger. Em. 339.)—Stem fhrubby. Branches {traight. 
Flowers crowded—Native of Mexico; naturalized, appa- 
rently, in Spain. It requires the protection of a green- 
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houfe in England, where it has been cultivated from the 
time of Gerarde to the prefent day, flowering in July and 
Auguft. The whole plant is downy, of a pale dull green. 
Leaves ovate, entire, about an inch or two long, feattered, 
on fhortifh falks. Flowers fmall, pale and inconfpicuous, 
crowded among the leaves along the branches. Fruit 
fcarlet, the fize of a black currant, concealed’ by the 
grecaill downy calyx. The bark of the root is faid to be a 
afe opiate, milder than opium. 

The tropa frutefcens of Linnzeus is fo like this plant in 
habit, that he juitly obferves they can hardly belong to dif- 
ferent genera; and Cayanilles has, we think not impro- 
perly, referred that tropa, though ignorant of its being 
already defcribed, to Phy/alis, by the name of /uberofa, in 
his Ie, t. roz. The calyx, though not clofed, is fufficiently 
inflated in its lower part to excufe this meafure. 

Ph. vifeofa. Clammy Winter-cherry. Linn. Sp. Pl. 261. 
Willd. n. 7. Ait. n. 6. Jacq. Hort. Vind. v. 2. 64. t. 136. 
(Alkekengi bonarienie repens, bacca turbinata vifcofa ; 
Dill. Elth. 11. t. 1o.)—Leaves wavy or toothed, obtufe, 
{lightly downy. Stem herbaceous ; the upper part cymofe. 
Fruit umbilicated, vifcid.—Native of the Brafils; a green- 
houfe plant in England, but rarely kept, flowering in July. 
The root is creeping. Flowers of a very pale uniform yel- 
low, without {pots. Berry fcarlet, covered with a vikid 
fluid, and enclofed in a downy calyx. 

Ph. dlkekengi. Common Winter-cherry. Linn. Sp. 
Pl. 262. Willd. n.g. Ait. n.8. Sm. Fl. Grac. Sibth. 
t. 234, unpubl. (Solanum Halicacabum; Matth. Valgr. 
v.2. 416. Ger. Em. 342.)—Leaves two together, acute, 
nearly entire. Stem herbaceous, fomewhat branched below. 
Root creeping, —Native of fhady rocky places in the fouth 
of Europe, very hardy in our gardens, where it f{preads 
widely by means of its perennial creeping roots ; flowering 
in June, but chiefly remarkable for its large, orange- 
coloured, permanent, drooping calyces, enclofing fruit of 
the fame colour, and ufed for decorating many a rutftic 
chimney-piece during winter. The /fems are {carcely above 
12 or 18 inches high. Leaves dark green. Corolla white. 
Diofcorides {peaks of the berries as ufed, with other plants, 
to twine into garlands ; and he records their medical quali- 
ties of curing the jaundice, and promoting the urinary fecre- 
tion. For the latter quality they are celebrated in Lewis’s 
Difpenfatory, under the name of d/kekengi, though excluded 
from the more concife Pharmacopeia of the College. 

Among the reputed annual f{pecies are, 

Ph. pubefcens. Downy Winter-cherry. Linn. Sp. Pl. 
262. Willd. n. 12. Ait. n.11. Brown Prodr. Nov. Holl. 
v. 1. 447. Fl. Peruv. v. 2. 41. (Ph. edulis; Sims in 
Curt. Mag. t. 1068. Alkekengi virginianum, fructu luteo, 
vulgo Capuli; Feuill. Peruv. v. 3. 5. t. 1. f. 2.)—Stem an- 
gular, much branched. Leaves heart-fhaped, fomewhat 
waved, downy. Flowers pendulous. Calyx-teeth fharp. 
—Native of the warmer parts of America, but now natu- 
ralifed in the Eaft Indies, at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
even at Port Jackfon, New South Wales, where Mr. Brown 
informs us it is very plentiful, and known by the name of 
the Cape Goofeberry, the berries being eaten, either raw, 
or in various articles of cookery. Dr. Sims {peaks of this 
fruit as agreeably acid and fweet, with a fragrance like a 
mixture of apple and melon, and he fays the plant is peren- 
nial and evergreen in a ftove, though ufually reckoned her- 
baceous and annual. he Popes are pale yellow, with 
five large purple fpots. ‘The calyx of the fruit is nearly 

lobular, ribbed, tawny. Berry yellow. This may be the 
foe with the Linnean Ph. peruviana, but we find nothing 
pofitive on that fubje&. 
Ph. parvi- 
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Ph. parviflora. Small-flowered Winter-cherry. Br. 
Prodr. Nov. Holl. v. 1. 447.—Stem any diffufe. 
Branches wavy. Leaves ovate, downy, nearly entire. Ca- 
lyx-teeth acute. Seeds dotted.—Found by Mr. Brown in 
the tropical part of New Holland. Root annual. Anthers 


rellow. 
Y Ph. proftrata. Trailing Winter-cherry. L’Herit. Stirp. 
43-t.22. Willd.n. 17. Ait.n. 14. Andr. Repof. t. 75. 


Jacq. Ic. Rar. t. 38.—Stem procumbent, much branched, 
round, hairy. Leaves ovate, wavy, fomewhat flefhy.— 
Native of Peru, from whence it was brought by Dombey 
to the French gardens, and thence introduced amongtt us. 
It is a very tender annual, impatient of cold or wet while 
young, but in a hot dry fummer it bears the open air, and 
is con{picuous for a profufion of delicate bright blue flowers. 
The berry is fmall, dull purple, or brown. 

Puysauis, in Gardening, comprifes plants of the herba- 
ceous and fhrubby ornamental kind, of which the fpecies 
cultivated are, the tooth-leaved winter cherry (P. angulata) ; 
the woolly winter cherry (P. pubefcens) ; the common 
winter cherry (P. alkekengi); the Pennfylvanian winter 
cherry (P. penfylvanica) ; the clammy winter cherry (P. 
vifcofa) ; the cluftered winter cherry (P. fomnifera) ; the 
flexuous Italian winter cherry (P. flexuofa) ; the tree-like 
phyfalis, or winter cherry (P. arborefcens) ; and the Cu- 
raflavian winter cherry (P. curaffavica). 

In the firft fort there is a variety which is taller, with en- 
tire leaves, {maller flowers of a paler yellow colour. 

Method of Culture. —A\\ thefe plants are capable of being 
increafed by feeds ; the fecond, third, fourth, and fifth forts, 
alfo by parting the roots; the fixth, feventh, eighth, and 
ninth, likewife by cuits! 

In the firft fort, the feed fhould be fown in the early 
{pring, as April, in pots of light earth, plunging them in 
a moderate hot-bed. When the plants have acquired a few 
inches in growth they fhould be removed into feparate pots, 
gradually inuring them to the open air, in order that they 
may be removed with balls into the clumps or borders. But 
it is probably a better method to fow them in the latter end 
of May in the places where they are to remain, as they 
do not bear tranfplanting well. They mutt be raifed 
annually. 

In the herbaceous kinds the feeds fhould be fown in the 
autumn as foon as they are ripe, or early in the fpring, in 
the beds, borders, or clumps where they are to remain; or 
they may be tranfplanted into other beds to remain till the 
following autumn, when they may be removed to the 
fituations where they are to remain. 

The roots may be parted either in the early autumn or 
{pring fealon, when the weather is mild. The divided parts 
fhould have root-fibres left at the bottoms and a bud in each 
at the tops in order to their fucceeding properly. 

In the fixth and feventh forts, the feed fhould be fown 
in pots of light mould in the early {pring and plunged in a 
mild hot-bed. When the plants have had a little growth 
they fhould be pricked out into feparate {mall pots, proper 
fhade and water being given; being afterwards managed as 
the fhrubby exotics of lefs tender plants. 

They may likewife be raifed from cuttings made in the 
latter {pring or fummer months, which fhould be placed in 
pots of light mould and plunged in the hot-bed, due fhade 
and water being given till they have ftricken root. 

And the two lait forts may be raifed from feeds or cuttings 
in the fame way, by the aid of the bark hot-bed of the 
ttove, 

The firft and the other herbaceous forts are curious orna- 
‘mental plants in the borders, clumps, and other parts of 
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pleafure-grounds, and the four beft fhrubby forts in the 
greenhoufe and ftove colleétions. ; 

PHYSALUS, a name given by Rondeletius to a fpecies 
of fea-infe&t, of the feolopendra marina kind, fuppofed by 
fome to be the fame with the fcolopendra marina, or cen- 
tipes, of the Irifh fea, defcribed by Molyneux; but this 
does not appear te be the cafe, on a ftn& enquiry. The 
phyfalus of Rondeletius has ne mouth, whereas the fea cen- 
tipes of Ireland has a remarkably large one; that of Ron- 
deletius is wider in the middle, and tapers at each end; but 
the Irifh kind is largeft at the head, and tapers from thence 
all the way to the tail. Rondeletius’s has tubercles on the 
back, but the Irifh one has only hairy ftripes, and his is a 
poifonous animal, whereas that of Ireland was found in the 
ftomach of a cod-fifh, which had eaten it as food. The 
figure given by Rondeletius agrees alfo very well with the 
account he gives, but not with the figure of that drawn 
upon the fpot from the Irifh fifi, and given in the Philofo- 
phical Tranfa&tions. On the whole, nothing is more plain 
than that thefe are two diftinét {pecies of ammals, though 
of the fame genus, Phil. Tranf. N° 225. See SeoLopEn- 
DRA. 

PuysaLus, in Zoology, a fpecies of Balena, with a 
double opening to the {piracle on the middle of the fore- 
part of the head; and a foft fin on the hinder part of the 
back ; the balena, having three fins and a fmooth belly, of‘ 
Briffon ; the balena, without teeth, having a narrow body 
anda fin on the back, of Ray ; the phyfalus bellua, phyfeter 
of Gefner ; the phyfeter of Pliny, Willoughby, and others ; 
the finn-fifke of Egede, &c. ; the fin-whale of Pennant’s Arc- 
tic Zoology ; the fin-fith of the Britifh Zoology ; and the 
fin-backed whale of Dudley, Phil. Tranf. abr. vii. 425. This 
fith inhabits the Atlantic both on the American and Eu- 
ropean coaits. It is equal in length to the common whale, 
but not above a third, or even fourth part of the circum- 
ference, and produces much lefs blubber ; the opening of 
the mouth is larger ; the horny lamin, or whale-bone, are 
fhorter, and of a blueifh colour. Its flefh is better tafted ; 
and it throws the water from the fpiracles with greater force. 
The upper part of the body of this. animal is of a clear 
brown colour, and the lower parts white ; the lips are brown 
and refemble a twifted rope ; on the lower part of the back, 
near the tail, there is a itraight, foft, fharp-pointed fin, 
between three and four feet long, without rays or bones, 
from which circumitance the Englifh name of the fpecies, to 
diftinguifh it from the common whale, having no back fin, is 
derived. From the violence with which this fpecies throws 
out the water from its fpiracle, it is fuppofed to be the 
Cuexdos of the ancients. This fpecies feeds on fmall fifhes 
of the clupea, feomber, and other genera. It is negleéted 
by the whale-fifhers, on account both of its gree fiercenefs 
and the {mall quantity of blubber which it affords: even its 
appearance in the whale feas is difliked, asit is fuppofed to 
drive away the common fpecies, which is fo much in requeft. 

PHYSARUM, in Botany, a genus of Fungi in Pers 
foon’s Syn. 168, whofe f{pecies are by other writers referred 
either to Trichia or Reticularia. Bullard has deferibed fome 
of them under the name of Spherocarpus, which properly 
belongs to one of the Hepatice, as we propofe to thew in 
its proper place. Perfoon’s character of Phy/arum is as 
fellows. 

Cafe rigid, fimple, moftly fomewhat rugged, and rather 
powdery. Threads internal, fcattered, mottly adherin 
like network to the cafe. He defines 16 fpecies, all fmall, 
found either on the trunks of trees, on the ground, or 
amongft mofs. 

PHYSCA, or Puyscer, in Ancient Geography, a town of 
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the Lower Meefia, between the mouths of the rivers Axia- 
cus and Tyras. Ptolemy. 

PHYSC£, a town of Macedonia, in Mygdonia, between 
Berus and Terpillus. Ptolemy. 

PHYSCELLA, a town of Macedonia, on the gulf 
Mecybernzus, according to Pliny and P. Mela. 

PHYSCIA, in Botany, from $u:xn, a bladder, alluding 
to the concave or inflated receptacles, or fhields, of fome 
{pecies; fee LICHENES, n. 20. 

PHYSCONIA, in Medicine, probably from Qucxn, an 
inflated bladder, a term ufed by the nofologifts to exprefs 
every {pecies of abdominal tumour, which is hard, not 
fonorous like tympanites, nor fluctuating like dropfy, nor 
produced by pregnancy. Under the appellation of Phyf- 
conia a great variety of morbid enlargement in the abdomen 
is, therefore, neceflarily included ; fuch as fcirrhous, fatty, 
and other tumours of the omentum, morbid growth con- 
nected with the ovaria, or uterus, with the inteitines or me- 
fentery, with the liver, kidmies, &c. As thefe tumours 
are, in fact, extremely different in their nature and origin, 
the method of treatment appropriate to each can only be de- 
termined by an inveftigation of each variety ; but it mutt 
be acknowledged, that, as they refult from aétual organic 
change in the itructure of the parts difeafed, little that is 
effectually curative is within the reach of art. See Sau- 
vages, Nofol. Meth. clafsx. genus 8. 

PHYSCUS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia 
Minor, upon the coait of the Doride, over-againft the ifland 
of Rhodes, according to Diodorus Siculus. Strabo fays 
that it hada port. It was called Phyfcia by Steph. Byz. 
and Phufea by Ptolemy.—Alfo, a port of Afia Minor, in 
Caria, N.E. of mount Loryma, W. of the promontory 
Pedalium. In this port there were a town and a river of 
the fame name.—Alfo, a town of Greece, in the country of 
the Locri Ozoli. Plutarch.—Alfo, a port of the ifland of 
Rhodes.—Alfo, a river of Afia, in the vicinity of A flyria. 
—Alfo, a mountain of Italy, in Magna Grecia, near 
Crotona. 

PHYSETER, the Cachalot, in Ichthyology, a genus of 
animals of the clafs and order Mammalia Cete, of which 
the generic character is, teeth in the lower jaw, and none in 
the upper. The name phyfeter is of Greek origin, and is 
derived from the verb ¢ucaw, to blow. It has this name from 
its quality of taking in a great quantity of fea-water, and 
then blowing it eut again with great force and violence. 
There are four fpecies in the Linnzan fyitem by Gmelin, 
which are as follow. 


Species. 


* Caropon ; lefler Cachalot. It has no dorfal fin; but 

a fiftula or {piracle on the fnout. It is about 25 feet in 
length ; inhabits the Northern fea, and has been found on 
the coaft of Scotland. The head is round, and the mouth 
fmall. In its general itruture is very nearly allied to the 
macrocephalus, to be next defcribed, but the mouth is {maller. 
* Macrocernatus; blunt-headed Cachalot. This has 

’ no dorfal fin, but the fiftula is on the neck. This is one of 
the largeft {pecies of whales, often meafuring fixty feet. 
The head is of an enormous fize, conftituting more than a 
third of the animal; the mouth is wide; the upper hp 
rounded, thick or high, and much broader than the lower, 
which is of a fharpifh form, fitting as it were into a longitu- 
dinal bed or groove. The teeth that are vifible are fituated 
only in the lower jaw, and, when the mouth is clofed, they 
are received into fo many correfponding holes or cavities in 
the upper ; they are numerous, rather blunt, and of a co- 
nical form, with a flight bend or inclination inwards. The 
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front of the head is very abrupt, defcending perpendicu- 
larly downwards, and on its top, which has been improperly 
termed the neck by fome authors, is an elevation or ancular 
prominence containing the fpiracle, which appears externally 
fimple, but is double within. The head is diftinguifhed or 
feparated from the body by a tranfverfe furrow or wrinkle. 
The eyes are {mall and black ; and the ears or auditory paf- 
fages extremely {mall. About the middle of the back is a 
kind of fpurious fin or dorfal tubercle, of a callous nature, 
not moveable, and fomewhat abrupt or cut off behind. The 
tongue is of the fhape of the lower jaw, clay-coloured ex- 
ternally, and of a dull red within. The throat is {mall ; 
the body cylindrical beyond the petoral fins, growing nar- 
rower towards the tail. The colour of the whole animal 
is black, but as it grows old it becomes whitifh beneath. 
It fwims very {wiftly, and is faid to be a violent enemy to 
the white fhark. (See Squatus.) The Greenlanders ufe 
the flefh, oil, tendons, &c. in the fame manner as they do 
thofe of the Narwhal. (See Monopon.) This fpecies 
of whale is reckoned difficult to catch, being very tenacious 
of life, and furviving feveral days the wounds that it receives 
from its, purfuers. It has a vait cavity within the upper 
part of the head, in which fpermaceti is found. This, 
when frefh, is nearly fluid; but when expofed to the air it 
concretes into opaque mafles. The celebrated perfume 
ambergris is found in maffes in the inteftines, being the feces 
of the whale when it is fick. (See Ampercris.) The 
three varieties of this {pecies are ; 1. Black; back gibbous. 
Found in European feas. 2. Blackifh-afh, with a gibbous 
back, which inhabits the coafts of New England, and is 
from fixty to feventy feet in length. 3. Whitith, with a 
fmooth back. This lait is found in Davis’s ftraits, is only 
about fifteen feet long, of a yellowifh-white ; teeth a little 
incurvate, compreffed, rounded at the tips. 

* Micrors; Sharp-nofed Cachalot. The dorfal fin of 
this {pecies is long ; and the upper jaw is longer than the 
lower. There are two varieties ; in the fir/f the teeth are 
fharp and hooked; it is about feventy feet long, is of a 
dark tawny colour: has forty-two teeth round, a little 
comprefied ; dorfal fin long and fharp: in the fecond the 
teeth are fharp and ftraight; this is from eighty to one 
hundred feet in length; the upper parts are blackifh, and 
beneath it is white ; it has a high bunch on the upper part 
of the back; the fin is near the tail ; the eyes are bright 
yellowifh ; the tongue {mall and acute; the teeth are fet 
in the jaw like afaw. This fpecies fwims fwiftly, and is 
faid to be a great enemy to the porpoife, which it purfues 
and preys upon. 

* Tursto ; High-finned Cachalot. This fpecies is par- 
ticularly diftinguifhed by the great length and narrow 
form of its dorfal fin; the teeth are flat at the tip. This 
is faid to be fometimes one hundred feet in length; at a 
diftance the dorfal fin has the appearance of a maft of a 
fhip. It inhabits the Northern ocean. : 

PHYSIC, or Puysick, $vzixx, the art of healing, pro- 
perly called medicine. 

The word is formed from ¢uzi:, nature ; becaufe medicine 
confifts principally in the obfervation of nature. 

For the rife, progrefs, divifion, &c. of phylic, fee 
MepIcINE. 

Puysic, Hermetical. See HERMETICAL. 

Puysic, Bachelor of. See BacHELor. 

Puysic Nut, in Botany, the name of a fpecies of the 
See CAssaDA. % 

PHYSICAL, ¢ucixo:, fomething belonging to, or really 
exifting in nature. 

In this fenfe we fay, a phyfical point, in oppofition to a 

mathe- 
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mathematical one, which laft only exifts in the pis eee 
Or a phyfical fubftance, or body, in oppofition to {pirit, or 
metaphyfical fubftance, &c. 

Puysica or fenfible horizon. See Horizon. 

PuysicaL agent, caufe, certitude, concrete, continuity, evi- 
dence, fate, good, liberty, neceffity, part, perfection, poffible, pre- 
determination, premotion, qualities, and quantity. See the 
feveral fubftantives. 

Puysicat Education, is that pranch of education which 

refpeéts the care and culture ef the bodily powers, confi- 
dered in reference to their fubferviency to the mental powers, 
and the influence of the ftate of them upon the mind. As 
we have already obferved in Epucarion, the organs of fen- 
fation muft have vigour and feniibility, in order to bring the 
‘fyftem of thought and feeling into its due ftate of perfec- 
tion, both as to comprehenfivenefs and vigour, and as to 
proper direction: and much of intelle¢tual improvement 
and moral culture depends upon the ftate of the mufcular 
and nervous fyftem in general. The education of the human 
being, as far as re{pects thefe objeéts, may be termed phy- 
fical ; and by phyfical education, therefore, we underiftand 
that feries of means by which the external organs of the 
mind, the organs of fenfation, and the mufcular and nervous 
fyftem, fo far as the mind is direétly concerned in their 
operations, are to be.preferved in a found and healthy ftate, 
and improved in aétivity and vigour. 

When we confider the influence of the body on the mind 
in its greateft extent, we are fully aware that whatever 
affeéts the health and vigour of the body, may, with ftri& 
propriety, be regarded as an object of education ; and in 
this point of view, the whole treatment of infancy, child- 
hood, and youth, in refpeét to health, whether its con- 
tinuance or reftoration, might properly come under the head 
of phyfical education. But in the article above referred to, 
we expreffed our intention not to encroach upon the feience 
of pathology ; it would lead us into a field by far too ex- 
tenfive for our limits, without affording any material aid in 
the objeé&t we have in view. The judicious mother may 
learn much from books on the difeafes of infancy and child- 
hood, which will operate by way of caution and prevention ; 
but we ftrongly recommend her not in general to under- 
take herfelf the management of thofe difeafes, but to obtain 
good medical advice. We do not doubt that the parent 
who has a tolerable acquaintance with the nature of the 
bodily conftitution, and has had the advantage of much ex- 
perience and obfervation, will often be the beft phyfician for 
her children: but there are few who would not be benefited 
by the advice of others in all cafes which may permanently 
affeé&t the health ; and, in general, by far the fafeft and bett 
way is, early to call in that aid which medical fkill may 
fometimes effeCtually afford, without tampering with the 
conftitution by the ufe of powerful remedies, or even of 
<ommon ones too frequently. Still, however, we are fatis- 
fed that the judicious mother may derive from books much 
important Me efatisn refpeGting the medical treatment of 
her children, particularly in the early periods, and in the way 
of prevention ; and we may be allowed, as we go along, to 
recommend one work which we have reafon to believe of 

reat value, viz. Underwood on the Difeafes of Children. 
a mentioning this, we are at the fame time aware that much 
that is valuable may be derived from Mofs, Hamilton, &c. 

While we are referring, as we frequently have done in 
the preceding articles on this fubjeé&t, to the mother’s fhare 
in early education, we feel aftonifhed that the molt im- 
portant objects of female education are fo much negleted. 
Were they generally educated with a fpecific view to their 
afterwards filling fome of the. moft important relations of 


domeftic life, the next race, or, at fartheft, that which 
follows, would be, without example, wife and good. If 
fuch were the views adopted in education, it would then be 
a primary object to cultivate their underflandings ; to give 
them folidity, accuracy, and comprehenfivenefs ai jadpthents 
and to ftore their minds with that corre and important 
information, which would enable them, in their turn, to 
train up their own offspring, or the offspring of others, in 
that way which would give them the greatedt probability 
of being vigorous, healthy, and active in their bodily powers, 
and lay the beit foundation for intelle€tual and moral ex- 
cellence. A woman may not be a wife or mother, but fhe 
can fearcely fail, if properly prepared for thofe relations, to 
be led, in fome way or other, to fill fituations in life, bearing 
confiderable refemblance to them in their effets on the 
improvement and happinefs of others. 

In Moray Education, col. 1—3, we have referred to the 
intimate connection which exilts between the eultivation of 
the moral and intellectual powers. In faét, neither can be 
neglected without ferious injury to both ; though the in- 
fluence 6f moral education upon the culture of the under- 
ftanding, is decidedly the greateft and moft extenfive. 
Phyfical education, in like manner, bears a clofe conneétion 
with the other branches; and, indeed, it lies at the founda- 
tion of both. But it can feldom, if ever, be neceflary to 
make it an objeét altogether independent of the culture of 
the mind; and if puriued folely in reference to the animal 
health and ftrength, there is no doubt that the feeds of their 
deftruGtion will often be fown, by the very means which 
are employed to promote them. This is a truth which 
may, at firft fight, appear rather paradoxical; but we leave 
it, with full confidence, to the confideration of the judicious 
obferver, who will find it more particularly true with refpect 
to boys. We are perfeétly difpofed to admit that the care 
of the bodily health fhould be a primary obje& in the early 
periods of education: and we are certain, that by making 
this, in a proper manner, a primary obje@, the ulterior ends 
of education will be beft accomplifhed: but then it fhould 
be purfued with a view to thofe ends; and if it be not, it 
will itfelf, in all probability, defeat its own purpofe. An 
unreftrained mind in a vigorous body cannot fail to be 
eventually a flave of the body. In fubfequent periods of 
education, mental and moral culture may, and muit be, the 
leading objeéts ; but ess too will, in a confiderable degree, 
defeat their own ends, if purfued without reference to the 
bodily health and vigour. We would by no means intimate 
that debility of body, or extreme phyfical fenfibility, is nece/- 
farily attended with ill effects on the moral and intelleétual 
fyftem. Under judicious management, they often have led 
to high degrees of moral worth, and have not prevented very 

reat progrefs in mental eulture; but their general ten- 
ici is, on the one hand, to produce debility of mind, and 
the moral qualities conneéted with it, cowardice, meannefs, 
&c. ; or, on the other, that extreme infenfibility which will 
either {peedily confume the powers of body and mind, or 
fink into felfifhnefs of the moft injurious kind, becaufe it 
often wears the garb of benevolence. 

Whatever be the nature of the immediate organs of the 
percipient principle, there can be no doubt that they 
depend greatly upon the bodily fyftem. Whatever be the 
nature a the organifation upon which fenfation, retention, 
affociation, memory, and imagination depend, it is indifs 
putable, that it is moft intimately connected with the mate- 
rial organifation which is rtitekaa with any of the opera- 
tions of the mind. As far as the judgment depends on thefe 
fubordinate powers, this alfo muft be affected by whatever 
affe&ts them. Taking the term in its wideft fenfe, the 

memory 
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memory is neceflary to the judgment ; it fupplies it with 
its materials for difcrimination, comparifon, &c. fo that 
without it there could be no exercife of judgment ; and if 
there be a deficiency in the calls for this exercife, whatever 
“high capacious powers, lie folded up in man,’? however 
great the natural capabilities of the mind, they never can be 
properly and fully evolved. That the elementary powers 
forming the memory and imagination, are very greatly 
dependent upon the body, is a point fo well afcertained, 
that we may affume it as a fundamental pofition; and the 
clofe connection, therefore, between the culture of the 
underftanding and a found and vigorous phyfical fyftem 
follows at once as a neceflary confequence. 

We confider it as an eftablifhed truth in- mental fcience, 
that fenfations are the rudiments of all our mental pleafures 
and pains, and alfo of all our intelle@tual ideas, except thofe 
immediately derived from confcioufnefs. The reader of the 
article Mental PuizosopHy would perceive that we do not 
neglect the dire& influence of the underftanding in aiding, 
modifying, orreftraining the operation of the affociative 
power onthe relics of fenfation: but however great this 
influence, the above ftatement is no lefs true ; and we think 
it an important truth. We have, however, already faid 
enough on this fundamental pofition in the firft divifion of 
Txreirectuat Education, and near the beginning of the 
fecond in Morat Education (fee allo Mentar Philofophy, 
Div. II.) : and we fhall, therefore, only add here, that the 
bufinefs of phyfical education, as we have defined it, is, to 
keep not only what are enerally known by the appellation 
of the external organs oe fenfation, but the whole mufcular 
and nervous fyftem, in a found and vigorous ftate, or to 
bring it into that ftate, and this not only with a view to the 
health of the body, but alfo to the intelleGtual and moral 
welfare,—in other words, to the worth and happinefs of the 
individual. 

The capacity of fenfation may, no doubt, depend upon 
the peculiarities of the mind itfelf, of the percipient prin- 
eiple (whatever that be); but without reforting to an opi- 
nion which probably can never be proved, we fee enough in 
the diverfities of the bodily organs of fenfation, taken in all 
its varieties, to account for all the known diverfities in Jen- 
fation, (confidered of courfe as diftin& from perception) ; and 
we, therefore, do not heiitate in the belief, that this ele- 

_ mentary principle of the mind depends upon the corporeal 
fyftem. How far this is the cafe with refpeét to affociation, 
confidered as diltin€@t from fenfation and retention, we have 
no certain means of afcertaining ; but various faéts lead to 
the belief that it is to a very great extent. The power of 
retention, there can be no doubt, depends greatly upon the 
ftate of the corporeal fyftem; and, indeed, the ftatements 
of different writers refpecting the influence of the bodily 
ftate on the memory, may be applied partly to the affocia- 
‘tive power, and partly to the power of retention. Altoge- 
ther, however, there is no room for reafonable dcubt, that 
the elementary powers of the mind, by which almott the 
whole of its furniture (of intelleét and affection) 1s acquired, 
depend in their original operation upon the ftate of the phy- 
fical fyftem, and are modified by it through life. Indeed 
there are few who by the influence of external caufes or 
of their own voluntary efforts, are able to cement that in- 
fluence. 

We are fully fatisfied that there are decided original dif- 
ferences, not only in the powers of fenfation, retention, and 

' affociation, but even in the judgment ; and probably the 

three former are, by their very nature, direétly dependent 

_ upon original peculiarities of the phyfical organifation, the 
varieties of which, if we may judge from external appear- 
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ances, are indefinitely great. But we fee no reafon to doubt 
that the defe&ts or exuberances of all of them, may be con- 
fiderably, though not entirely, correéted by dire& or in- 
direét culture ; and that this muft be done, in the firit in- 
ftance, by means of phyfical education. If there be an ex- 
ceflive degree of phyfical fenfibility, the objet mutt be to 
leffen it. In all probability, when the body is healthy, there 
feldom, if ever, 1s too little, as far as refpeéts the mere ca- 
pacity of pleafure and pain ; but in reference to the acquifition 
of intellectual ideas, the organs of fenfation often admit of 
great improvement in the power of receiving and conveying 
to the mind the rudiments of knowledge. However, the 
grand point is, if poflible, to make and preferve the body 
found and vigorous, in that ftate in which “life is felt in 
eyery limb :’’ prefuming that the influence of this ftate upon 
the mental and moral powers, if accompanied with a proper 
attention to their culture, cannot be otherwife than beneficial ; 
and that the contrary muft often be highly prejudicial ; 
direéting the attention to the fupply or correétion of the 
influence of the body on the mind ; and in all inftances aim- 
ing to make the degree of mufcular or nervous health pof- 
fefled, as beneficial as poffible in its effects on the internal 
furniture of intelleét and affection. 

Confidering the mutual dependence of the body and the 
mind on each other, and (from the little which we have 
{tated on the fubjeét, and other circumftances which will 
readily occur to the intelligent reader) the intimate connec- 
tion which exifts between phyfical, and intelleétual, and 
moral education, it will {carcely be expeéted that we fhall 
be able to draw a minute line of diftinétion between thefe 
branches of our fubjeét: indeed we fhall find it lefs prati- 
eable here than in our former articles, (in which, however, 
greater minutenefs than our plan admitted, would have 
brought their conneétion more forcibly into view) ; nor fhall 
we attempt to preferve fuch diftinétion. Our leading object 
will be,—the education of the body ; but as it fhould always 
be purfued with a view to its influence on the happinefs, and 
on the developement and culture of the intelle€tual and moral 
powers, we fhall take it without any very nice difcrimina- 
tion, which in our apprehenfion would be wholly ufelefs and 
impracticable. In feveral inftances we fhall be led to ftate 
confiderations mo{t clofely affeting moral education, in 
confequence of their intimate connection with our immediate 
fubjeét ; but we doubt not that, in general, this will be feen 
to be predominant in almoit every portion of this article. 

The great point clearly is, to preferve, or to produce, that 
health and vigour of the bodily fy{ftem in general, and that 
foundnefs and fufceptibility of the organs of fenfation, 
which powerfully contribute to intellectual and moral im- 
provement, as well as to the happinefs and ufefulnefs of the 
individual. 

We fhall not find it neceflary to enter very minutely into 
detail on the means by which thefe objects are to be effeéted. 
The education of the body, where there is no excefs of refine- 
ment, or perverfion of falfe philofophy,—where, in fhort, it 
is left to the guidance of good fenfe under the influence, not 
of parental anxiety but of parental care,—can feldom fail, 
in ordinary cafes, if the bafis of a good conftitution previ- 
oufly exift, to go on fuccefsfully : and in extraordinary 
cafes, it requires the aid of what we cannot attempt to fup- 
ply,—medical {kill. Much information, too, may be derived 
from books which are acceffible to moft parents ; and as we 
are more defirous of making our pages the vehicle of ufeful 
truth, than of ftriking novelties, we fhall freely avail ourfelves 
of that information, where it appears to us juft and importante 
In this obje& we have founda work, entitled ¢ The Parent’s 


Friend,” of confiderable.fervice; and as we were not ac~ 
pet quainted 
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quainted with it when drawing up our former articles, we 
wifh now to introduce it to the notice of our readers. It 
confifts of «« extraéts from the principal works on education, 
from the time of Montaigne to the prefent day (1802), me-' 
thodized and arranged, with obfervations and notes by the edi- 
tor.”? As the opinions adduced are fometimesin direét oppo- 
fition to one another, and {till more frequently in their connec- 
tions and confequences, it may perplex thofe who are not 
accuftomed to think and judge for themfelves, but to thofe 
who are, it will afford many ufeful hints, and much valua- 
ble information; and by obferving the variety of opinions 
on fubjects, which, at firlt fight, may appear of obvious 
and eafy decifion, it will lead to more exteniive examination, 
and leave the mind more free from the undue influence of 
authority, in a cafe in which the judgment alone fhould have 
the predominancy. We fhall be indebted alfo to that fin- 
gular work, “The Light of Nature purfued,” and though 
we know not how to give an indifcriminate recommenda- 
tion of Dr. Beddoes’s Hygeia, yet we cannot doubt that the 
judicious parent may derive from it, as we have done, many 
valuable obfervations, which may be of fingular ufe in the 
work of phyfical education. In one divifion, Dr. Currie’s 
Medical Reports will fupply us with fome very important 
obfervations. When we have made fuch ufe of any of thefe 
writers, as appears to require acknowledgement, we will 
{pecifically refer to them.—We will begin with the follow- 
ing quotation from Search, which will give the reader a 
{pecimén of the author’s peculiar ftyle (fee Mental Pumo- 
sopuy, near the end of Diy. I.), and at the fame time convey 
fome very ufeful principles in the conduét of this and other 
departments of education. 

“Tt is very material whether this principle (parental 
affection) be left to operate at random, folely by its own 
impulfes, or guided by judgment and difcretion. If due 
confideration be had,’? children ‘ will not be regarded 
merely as play-things for the parents to divert themfelves 
with, or fhew about among their friends and vifitors, to 
remark how tall, how lufty, and how lively they are; but 
as an important charge committed to our hands, as our 
neareft neighbours, whofe fortune in this world and the next 
depends upon our management; which, therefore, deferves 
to be. efteemed a ferious affair, and be made the object of 
our conitant attention. For the conjlancy of the application is 
of more confequence than the wehemence of it; 28 a little neghi- 
gence or indifcretion will overthrow the good effects of 
many cares. People are apt to be prodigioufly anxious for 
their children by ftarts, juft when it comes ftrongly into 
their heads, and then think no more of them for long in- 
tervals afterwards. In their ferious moods they collect 
treatifes of education, in hopes to find a fecret there for be- 
coming excellent managers by the bare perufal ; but thefe 
aids at moft can only dire& them, in fome particulars, how 
to apply their induitry, but can never infule it: they mutt 
draw this principle from their own fund, and have gotten an 
habitual diligence, before they become qualified to reap any 
benefit from the obfervations fuggefted to them. Jt is not a 
ft of rules, how complete foever, but a fleady vigilance and 
readinefs to feine every opportunity of prackfing them, that muft 
do the work. Where there is the latter, it will go a great 


way towards fupplying deficiencies in the former: for we ~ 


fee people, with very littke knowledge or judgment, fuc- 
ceed well enough for common ufe, by an afliduous applica- 
tion of fuch judgment as they have; and there are more 
errors committed in the world through negligence than ig- 
morance.”” 

We fully agree with this fingular writer, that the phyfical 
education of a child may be confidered as commencing even 


before its birth. How his moral welfare and happinefs are 
affeéted by his being the offspring of an illicit connection, 
the reader may fee well delineated in the Light of Nature 
purfued, if his obferyation do not furnifh him with abun- 
dant proof. This we fhall not extract or abridge, but will 
quote another paflage, bearing more directly upon our im- 
mediate object. After having made fome excellent obferya- 
tions on the duty of exercifing prudence in forming the 
conjugal relation, and of giving fome little confideration 
«« what other parent we give our children, upon whom their 
future health of body-and mind is to depend jointly with 
ourfelyes,’’ he proceeds: ‘ But happinefs is made up of 
many ingredients, requiring forethought to provide for 
them ; and if any principal ingredient be wanting, it will 
render all the reft of no avail: therefore, it is a cruelty, or 
at beit an unpardonable negligence, when people entail dif- 
eafes, diitemperature of brain, weaknefs, or poverty, upon 
their offspring, by unfuitable matches, or provide them 
with a parent who knows nothing but trifling diflipation and 
amufement, incapable of {teadinefs, or confideration, or of 
helping them either by inftruction or example. This is 
facrificing their children to their own fond fancy, or the 
glare of riches and {plendour, whichever of the two idols 
happens to poffefs their imagination.”” He does not expect 
that every thing could be exadtly according with our withes, 
nor pretend to determine to what point precifely the intereft 
of the parties is to give way to that of their probable off- 
{pring ; but maintains that this ought not to be overlooked, 
as it fo frequently is, efpecially by very young perfons. 
« And if fuch weight has been given,’’? he continues, in 
making the conneétion, I prefume it will not ceafe to 
operate afterwards during the time of geftation; but the 
mother will abftain from fuch intemperances, diverfions, and 
hazards, as might prove hurtful to the burden fhe bears, 
preferving fuch a iteadinefs and fobriety of temper, as ma 
fecure her againit frights and longings; and the father wi 
{trive to ward off whatever might excite any turbulent paf- 
fions, or urge to any improper exercifes, which would dif- 
turb the vegetation of the growing plant, or vitiate its 
juices.’ During the period of geftation, the mother ought, 
in the moft careful manner, to avoid every thing which may 
produce bodily conftraint, fuch atti 2s as tight and 
cumberfome drefles; all the produ@tions of the tyrant 
fafhien, which tend to impede the free developement of the 
foetus, as well as to render delivery more difficult. She 
fhould, for a fimilar reafon, avoid every kind of agitating 
exercife, fuch as riding in carriages with rapidity on uneven 
roads, dancing, lifting or carrying heavy loads; in fhort, 
all fatiguing employments whatever. 

Among the predifpofing caufes operating powerfully to 
check the procefles of phylical education, may be mentioned 
early marriages; where the mother, efpecially, is not ar- 
rived at that period of bodily vigour, which may give her’ 
offspring a common chance for health, nor her mind at that 
period of maturity which may enable her, with advantage, 
to difcharge the duties of a wife and a mother. “ Be filent 
for two years,’’ is fomewhere mentioned as the judicious 
advice of a young lady to her lover ; and it would often be 
indeed for the happinefs of the parties, as well as for the 
welfare of their families, if this were given, with the fpecific 
view above referred to. If affe€tion would not ftand fuch a 
trial, neither in all probability would it the trials of life. 

In the remaining part of this article we fhall endeavour to 
bring, what appears to us of chief confequence in phyfical 
education, under the following divifions : 

I. Air, Temperature, &c. 
Il. Clheanline/s, Bathing. 
ITI. Clrhing. 
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IIL. Clothing. 

IV. Beds, Sleep. 

V. Bodily Shape. 

VI. Diet, &c. Temperance. 
VIL. Mufeular Exercife. 
VIII. Exercife of the Senfes. 

IX. Senfibility. 

X. Purity. 

I. dir, Temperature, Sc.—Almott every one new knows, 
that the atmofpheric air confilts principally of two parts, 
one of which, oxygen, is eflential to the {upport of life ; 
that if this were in too great abundance, life would be {pent 
too faft; but, on the other hand, that when there is not a 
fufficient quantity, (when, for inftance, it has been confumed 
by flame, or by refpiration,) the animal fyitem cannot de- 
rive, from the portion of the atmofphere which is inhaled, 
that fupply which is requifite to preferve it in a healthy 
ftate. In clofe rooms, where there is a fire, and perhaps 
feveral candles, and many perfons at the fame time con- 
fuming the oxygen of the atmofphere, there cannot be a 
fufficient quantity for the proper fupply of each. If the 
external air is introduced in any confiderable quantity into 
fuch rooms, unlefs due means are taken to prevent its pro- 
ceeding in a current, the effect is ufually highly injurious, 
by the rapid fubtraction of heat from the perfons who are 
within the current. In rooms which not only are not pro- 
perly ventilated, but are alfo expofed to noxious vapours of 
any kind, it is impoffible that health fhould be preferved or 
regained. One kind of air, (carbonic acid gas, or fixed 
air,) which is produced in great quantity by the burning of 
charcoal, is direétly deftructive; and if ever charcoal or 
coak are employed in rooms where there are children, 
though it would be better to avoid it in every cafe, it fhould 
not be without the utmoft precaution, as the carbonic acid 
produced, if there be not a free circulation of air, will be in 
the higheft degreee deleterious, and probably fatal. Car- 
bonic acid is produced by the burning of candles, and by 
re{piration ; fo that by this means not only that part of 
the air is diminifhed, which is neceflary for the fupport of 
life, but alfo another fubftance is added, which renders it 
more and more unfit for its objet. Thefe things are per- 
haps too little attended to, even by the well informed ; by 
the ignorant they are altogether neglected. About nine or 
ten years ago, it was perceived that a lime-kiln, near one 
of the public medical inftitutions in Liverpool, (the in- 
firmary, we believe,) was a caufe of great inconvenience to 
the patients, whenever the wind brought the air from it to- 
wards the wards. As lime is employed, with fo much ad- 
vantage, for the promotion of health and cleanlinefs, it was 
thought a mere philofophical whim to fuppofe that the 
lime-kiln could be injurious. It was, however, profecuted 
as a nuifance; and at the Lancafter affizes; the jury were 
convinced that it was fo, by the intelligible, though philo- 
fophical, reprefentations of Dr. Currie,—a man who united 
in a rare degree the talents for profound refearch, accurate 
inveftigation, and forcible, yet perfpicuous, and even ele- 
gant expreffion; and whofe name will long continue to 
itand high in the annals of philanthropy and medical philo- 
fophy. The well-known faét is, that when the lime-ftone 
is being burnt, carbonic acid gas is expelled from it in great 
quantities, fo as to diminifh its weight nearly half; and it 
was this air which proved fo siipleatoas and injurious to the 
patients: on the other hand, the ftrong tendency of quick- 
lime to abforb carbonic acid from the atmofphere, is one 
principal caufe of its falubrious effeéts. Onc more circum- 
ftance we muft mention in this conneétion, that carbonic 
acid gas, being confiderably heavier than atmofpheric air, 
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will, where it exits in any large quantity, fink to the bot- 
tom of the room; and on this account, the beds of children 
fhould not be placed on the floor. On the other hand, as 
heated air and (as it appears) noxious effluvia are lighter 
than pure air at a lower temperature, the moft wholefome 
air will be found fomewhat below the middle between the 
floor and the ceiling. It is from the effeét of heat upon the 
gravity of the air, that a fire, with a moderately open 
chimney, is produétive of very valuable effec in producing 
a confiderable circulation of the air, and carrying off that 
which has been already deprived of its oxygen. There can 
be no doubt, that a room warmed with a clofe ftove, other 
things being the fame, cannot be fo healthy as one with an 
open chimney; and it is, therefore, probable that the re- 
cently introduced regifter-grates, where the opening is but 
jutt fufficient to receive the {moke, will have no beneficial 
effect upon the health, though they may be more economical 
of fuel. In rooms for children, the due medinm fhould be 
obferved ; but the wider the chimney the better, fo long as 
it does not caufe currents of cold air in the room. 

This fheuld be carefully avoided, efpecially in the room 
defigned for the habitation of an infant. Violent inflam- 
matory complaints are often produced by inattention to 
this circumitance. Among the poor a breach in the win. 
dow, or a fiffure in the wall, oppofite the fpot where the 
infant is ufually held, have been attended with ferious con- 
fequences of this nature ; and the fame thing has occurred 
in opulent: families, by the fhrinking of the fafh frame or 
a board in the floor, or of fome other wood work, which 
has admitted a ftrong but unperceived current. « The 
fire-place fhould be contrived that even in cold weather a 
fteady temperature of about 60° may be kept for the firft 
four or five weeks after birth. The air of the nurfery 
fhould not be fuffered to be below 50°.”’ The heat fhould 
be regulated by a thermometer. If the ufe of fuch an in- 
{trument be not thought fuperfluous in a hot-honfe, for 
the purpofe of fecuring the well-being of an exotic plant, 
it fhould not be thought unneceflary for the regulation of 
the temperature in which a little being is to be fituated ; 
equally tender with an exotic plant, arrived from as warm 
a climate. Few fathers, when once convinced of the 
propriety of a ffeady mild temperature, will hefitate to 
dedicate their moft {uitable apartment to the health of their 
offspring. Small nurferies caufe many complaints, and 
many bad conftitutions. Ifthe door is kept partly open 
for the purpofe of admitting air, the current is great and 
injurious ; and a fire fomewhat too brifl, produces a de- 
gree of heat which will aggravate fome difeafes, and 
greatly enervate a habit conftantly immerfed in it. (Bed- 
does, Eff. v.) | Here, and in fome other inftances, in abridg- 
ing from Dr. Beddoes, we have availed ourfelves of the ab- 
ftra& in Dr. Stock’s valuable Life of Beddoes. 

The motion given to infants fhould at firft be gentle, on 
account of the extreme fufceptibility of the membrane 
which lines their noftrils and air-paflages, (the mucous 
membrane.) It produces a confiderable irritation which 
keeps up the fufceptibility of the membrane; and this 
fometimes lays the foundation of afthma at a very early 
age, and more frequently a propenfity to colds. The ute 
of the cool bath at firft, and afterwards of a cold one, 18 
the fafeft and moit effectual method of diminifhing this ex- 
treme fufceptibility, and of habituating the whole body te 
variations of temperature, For a new-born infant Dr. Bed- 
does prefers immerfing up te the neck m water at 88°. 
«In a week the temperature may be reduced to 75°, and 
progreffively to 60°, at which point we may ftop for a 
twelvemonth.” The fevere-difcipline of wafhing in {pring 

Tt 2 water 
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water, of the natural temperature, fhould only be graduaily 
reforted to, and never until the ftrength of the infant 1s 
fufficient to refift its chilling influence. When the {kin is 
in a hot and dry ftate, the body may then be bathed with 
advantage in tepid water ; or the child fhould be taken into 
a room without a fire, and gently carried about till it 
returns to its natural temperature. This, when there is no 
feverifh difeafe, will foon happen. The fame plan fhould 
be purfued when it is hot, reftlefs, or uneafy at night, for 
which purpofe it fhould be taken out of bed. On the 
other hand, when, the extremities are cold and clammy, 
gentle friction before a moderate fire with the hand, or 
with a foft flefh brufh, is recommended, with the internal 
ufe of fmall quantities of thin animal broth, a little above 

lood heat. To this, immerfion in a warm bath at 96° 


may be added, and repeated, if occafion require, four, 


or five times in the day. Beddoes. 

In cold feafons, the removal of children into the open 
air fhould not be precipitated. It is better to be con- 
tent with habituating them to thofe variations of temper- 
ature which different rooms in the fame houfe will at firit 
fupply. They fhould not at firft be carried into the cooler 
room, except when they are rather warm, and then only for 
a fhort time. Where likely to be met by ftreams of air, 
the whole head fhould be covered, allowing fufficient breath- 
ing room. ‘They fhould be rendered hardy, by expolure to 
2 cold calm atmofphere, for a fhort time at firft, and at 
no time till they are chilled. They fhould never encoun- 
ter rude blafts till they can move brifkly enough to pro- 
duce warmth from within, and then only at intervals fuc- 
ceflively prolonged. ‘The parents who feel a juft confi- 
dence in the robuftnefs of their offspring, will do no injury 
by proceeding with a meafured pace. We have accefs to 
no river Styx, in which one immerfion fhall render us in- 
vulnerable to the elements.”’? The fuperiority of thofe who 
have been accuitemed to face the fevereft variations of tem- 
perature, to the ¢¢ inaétive fire-fide tenderling” in vigour 
and health, would naturally enough lead te the fuppo- 
fition,—that to endue a young perfon with thefe defirable 
qualities, nothing more was neceflary than to expofe him 
fufficiently to the cold. From this prejudice many con- 
ititutions have fuftained irreparable injury. The true prin- 
ciple is, gradually to inure the habit to cold; and a good 
conftitution may thus be enabled to bear fevere and long 
continued cold without detriment : but as foon as a chill 
comes ons the procefs fhould be fufpended ; for in the ttrongett 
eonttitution, “ long continued and repeated chills will, in 
the firft inftance, enfeeble, and, in the fecond, bring on a 
fufceptibility to the operation of the powers that Juperin- 
duce violent difeafes.’? Beddoes. 

One great fource of injury from diminifhed temperature, 
is to be found in the cuftom of bathing or fwimming, when 
too long protracted: but fome remarks on this head will 
come more properly under the next divifion. 

A grand caufe preventing that invaluable ftate of the 
bodily fyftem, which we will term hardinefs, is the depend- 
ance placed upon external warmth for producing a com- 
fortable ftate of fenfation. It is a fa&t inconteftibly proved 
that the continued application of external warmth renders 
the living fyftem lefs capable of being called into ftrong, healthy, 
or pleafurable adion. Every mufcle fteeped in a heated 
medium, lofes of its contraétility : every nerve grows lan- 
guid; and when excited, acquires a difpofition to throw 
the moving fibres with which it is connected into con- 
vulfive movements. Inftead of accuftoming our children 
therefore to heated apartments, from which every breath 
of air igexcluded, we fhould lead them to feek for warmth 


by exercife, or provide them with it by that kind and de- 
gree of clothing which will confine the animal heat, and 
thus in reality encreafe it. Beddoes. 

Till hardinefs has been acquired, and perhaps even after, 
fudden variations of temperature can fcarcely fail to be 
attended with injurious  effeéts upon the bodily fyitém. 
This is the chief caufe of colds, or catarrh. The inflam- 
matory fpecies of catarrh are not fimply owing to cold, 
but arife from the concurrent or fucceflive a€tion of cold 
and heat, or of ftimuli equivalent to heat. If the cold 
to which the fyftem has been expofed was confiderable, 
heated apartments and warm fpirituous liquors concur in 
carrying inflammation to its juit height. It is well known 
that frozen limbs will inflame fo as to mortify, if they 
be not carefully kept from the contaét of mediums which 
are confiderably above the freezing point ; and the remedy is 
to rub them with fnow. When the mucous membrane has 
been chilled by frofty air, it is reafonable that a fimilar 
method fhould be adopted,—gentle exercife in an atmofphere 
not much exceeding the temperature by which it has been 
chilled, and the avoiding for the day all kinds of heating 
liquids. Beddoes. 

The beneficial effects arifing from the expofure of the 
bodily fyftem to the external air, feparate from thofe arifing 
from exercife, are, in the firft place, fupplying it with air 


‘containing a due proportion of oxygen, which can feldom 


be obtained in rooms conitantly inhabited by feveral perfons 
unlefs thoroughly and frequently ventilated; and next, 
taking away a portion of the fuperfluous heat from the body. 
Hence, though exercife within doors is much better than no 
exercife at. all, yet the bracing invigorating effeéts of the 
external air can feldom be thus obtained, and indeed never, 
except in a cool room kept well ventilated. When chil- 
dren, therefore, haye fufficiently gone through the hardening 
procefs to bear it, they cannot be too much in the external 
air, aslong as they are free from chillinefs. The dry cold 
eaiterly and north-eafterly winds, and the dampnefs fo fre- 
quent in our climate, on the one hand, and the exceffive 
heats of fummer on the other, fhould certainly excite the 
parent’s caution; but when the air has fufficient coolnefs in 
fummer, and is fufficiently dry in the other parts of the 
year, almoit continual expofure to it, with the above precau- 
tion, cannot fail to be beneficial to the conftitution pro- 
perly prepared for it. . As the requifition of phyfical health 
fhould be the chief object of the firft period of education, 
the parent fhould embrace every opportunity of giving his 
children the full benefit of this means of health. 

Regularity in mental employments is of very great im- 
portance, and the habit fhould be early formed, but the re- 
quifite arrangements fhould be fo contrived, as to interfere as 
little as poflible with this moft effential point. - 

It is a well-known and important principle of chemical 
philofophy, that folids when changing into fluids, and fluids 
when changing into vapour, abforb Seni And where this 
is not fupplied with fufficient rapidity by the immediate 
caufe of the fluidity or evaporation, the fubftance under- 
going the change abitracts heat from all the furroundin 
fubitances, in other words produces a greater degree of cold. 
It ison this account that, though the atmofphere may be 
warm during a thaw, the body, when near the melting fub- 
ftance, generally feels chill; and that the fame effeé 1s ex- 
perienced in damp weather, fince the heat of the body pro- 
duces a degree of evaporation from the damp on its furface ; 
and the fame effeé is produced in a greater degree, and often 
without being immediately experienced, when wet clothes 
(the fhoes and ftockings for inftance) are rapidly dried 
whilft they are worn, and at the fame time the body not fup- 


plied 
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plied with natural heat by exercife of any kind. Indeed 
there are few conititutions, unlefs they have gone through 
the proceiles of hardening to an uncommon degree, which 
ean avoid being injured by this common practice. ‘The in- 
tenfe degree of cold produced by evaporation, may be per- 
ceived by pumping on the hand, fo as to have only an occa- 
fional ftream of water upon it in different parts: if the 
hand were kept ftillin water at the fame temperature, much 
lefs cold would be experienced. In like manner, if the 
lower extremities be placed in warm water, and the water be 
gently agitated, fo as to expofe part of the wet furface of 
the leg to evaporation, this part will be found very cold, 
while the reft is very warm. Thofe whoare much accultomed 
to obferve their fenfations, may perceive that even when the 
water is itill, if there be fufficient warmth to produce eva- 
poration, the part of the leg immediately above that which 
is immerfed, feels colder than the reft, nearly as though 
there were a ring of metal round it.. Perhaps, however, the 
effect may be moft completely perceived, by firft ftanding 
a little before a quick fire, and then fufpending clofe before 
one a piece of damp flannel ; if fufficiently near, and the 
heat fufficiently {trong to produce a rapid evaporation, the 
cold produced (in other words the lofs of heat) will be very 
fenfibly felt, and might be made evident by the employment 
of a thermometer. 

By attention to this principle, parents will take care, if 
their childrens’ clothes are wet, that they either keep in fome 
degree of exercife till they are dry, or have them removed ; 
that their fkin is well dried after wafhing or bathing ; that 
their linen is properly aired (not warmed, except for weakly 
children) before it is put on; and that no clothes fhould be 
put to dry in the room in which they live. Inattention to 
this lait circumftance, in the nurfery particularly, is acom- 
mon caufe of chill and colds among infants. When we 
confider, however, how little injury is experienced by alter- 
nations of heat and cold in the hands, or by their expofure 
to damp, how little, too, where the feet are continually ex- 
pofed to them without the protection of fhoes and ftock- 
ings, and how frequent the circumitances in real life where 
fome confiderable expofure muft be experienced ; it is clear 
that caution fhould not be carried too far ; the only point is 
that the hardening fyftem be introduced by degrees, and that 
thofe degrees be determined by the previous ftate of the 
fyftem, 7. e. its capacity to endure them. To attempt to 
carry them on with a weakly child, as rapidly as witha 
healthy one, would be foolhardinefs. 

We referred in a preceding paragraph to the injurious 
influence of the eafterly and north-eafterly winds in fpring. 
Thefe are nat only cold, but extremely dry ; and by their 
drynefs alone they muft aét as powerful refrigerants on moift 
furfaces. Their effet in producing this diminution of heat 
is proved by the following obfervations of the late accurate 
and ingenious Dr. James Hutton of Edmburgh. “1 ufed 
to amufe myfelf in walking in the fields, by obferving the 
temperature of the air with the thermometer, and trying its 
drynefs by the evaporation of water. The method I pur- 
fued was this: I had a thermometer, included within a glafs 
tube, hermetically fealed ; this I held, in a proper fituation, 
until it acquired the temperature of the atmofphere ; and 
then I dipped it into a little water, alfo cooled to the fame 
temperature. I then expofed my thermometer, with its glafs 
cafe thus wetted, to the evaporation of the atmofphere, by 
holding the ball of the thermometer, or end of the tube, in 
which the ball was inclofed, towards the current of the air, 
and [ examined how much the evaporation from that glafs 

_ tube cooled the ball of the thermometer which was included. 
During the fummer feafon, in the dryeft weather that I 
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could find, I never funk the thermometer in that mannef, to 
the beft of my remembrance, above two, three, or four 
degrees. But ina cold eaft wind in the {pring, I once funk 
it between nine and ten degrees. It was, I believe, about 
the month of March or April; the {ky was cloudy above, 
and no funfhine, and the wind was cold to the feeling, fteady 
blowing, but not ftrong.’? Hence we perceive, that the 
fuperior drynefs of the air in March makes moifture evapo- 
rate falter than the fuperior heat of the fummer air : and 
this is independently of all funfhine. It is evident the fur- 
faces along which the dry cold air pafles in breathing, mutt 
be affected in the fame manner as the furface of the wetted 
glafs tube ; and thefe furfaces thus cooled, will be ready to 
be thrown into intenfe aétion by the rays of a powerful fun 
in a fheltered {pot, or befide a brifk fire at home. Beddoes. 

If circumitances require expofure to the external air in 
fuch circumitances, before the general fyitem is properly 
hardened, a fimple expedient which Dr. Beddoes recom- 
mends to adults, where there is a difpofition to catarrh, 
may be employed with great advantage ; viz. to place a 
fuflicient number of folds of gauze or muflin over the mouth 
and nofe; it will not only warm the air before it enters the 
refpiratory paflages, but likewife give it moifture when 
the air is dry as well as cold. There are probably few tra- 
vellers who have not experienced the beneficial effets pro- 
duced by fattening their comforters over the lower half of 
the face. 

Il. Cleanlinefs, Bathing.—We perfuade ourfelves that it 
cannot be requilite, in the prefent day, to urge upon parents 
the neceflity of the ftriteft attention to the cleanlinefs of 
their children. The old maxim, ‘ cleanlinefs is next to 
godlinefs,”’ has a degree of truth, in a moral as well as phy- 
fical point of view, which it may require fome experience in 
life to perceive, but which obfervation will completely prove 
to all who will not abfolutely clofe their eyes to what pafles 
without them. _A want of cleanlinefs is almoft univerfally 
united with carelefsnefs and indolence. It renders the body 
fufceptible of infection, while the contrary practice affords 
the greateft fecurity againit virulent difeafes. There can 
be no reafonable doubt that cleanlinefs is one grand caufe 
why the rich efcape fo: much more than the poor from 
infectious fevers ; and that their prevalence and virulence 
among the poor, are, ina great meafure, to be attributed te 
the want of it in their perfons and in their dwellings, &c. 
Perfonal cleanlinefs, and cleanlinefs in the apartments in 
which children live, fhould be moft ftriétly enforced ; and 
fuch a regular fyftem fhould be early adopted, as may fecure 
this mott defirable end. No day fhould pafs, except when 
the bodily health is materially interrupted, without a com- 
plete wafhing, not only of the extremities, but of every part 
of the body ; and if this cannot fafely be done with cold 
water, it is extremely feldom that it may not with cool or 
tepid water. Children fhould be early accuitomed to wath 
themfelves, but it fhould be under caretul infpection till they 
have completely formed the habit of doing it thoroughly ; 
and when this is done, it will be as unpleafant to them to 
omit it, as to fome it appears to be to make themfelves 
clean. When paft the early periods of childhood, it will 
often be impracticable to carry on the fyitem of univerfal 
wafhing ; but it fhould be made as general as poflible, and 
for the purpofe of cleanlinefs, as well as of invigoration, the 
bath fhould be employed as frequently as domettic circum- 
ftances, or the ftate of the conftitution will allow: with re- 
{peét to the former, by fuitable management they might ge- 
nerally be made to bend to the latter. 

Bathing certainly ought to be regarded as having a 


powerful efficacy on the fyftem ; and if its effects appear to 
be 
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be injurious, before it is much perfevered in, medical ad- 
vice fhould be obtained. The advocates for tepid bathing 
feem to have great reafon to recommend it as a valuable re- 
medy, or even as a prefervative in cafes where the conftitu- 
tion is weakly, and has confumptive tendencies ; but the facts 
which they adduce, rather prove it, we apprehend, to havea 
ftimulating and relaxing influence, than an invigorating effi- 
cacy ; and the warm bath at leait fhould feldom be employed, 
except by medical dire¢tion, in reference to the particular 
cafe. As our prefent object is not the recovery of health, 
but the invigoration of a fyftem which is at leaft tolerably 
free from direét tendencies to difeafe, we will leave the fub- 
ject of warm bathing to the phytician. No doubt cold alfo 
requires caution. Where the conftitution has any direét 
phthifical tendencies, or is peculiarly weakly, it would be 
rafh to expofe a child to it ; but we cannot doubt that in 
other cafes, cold, or at leaft cool, bathing, employed with 
precaution, and in that way which experience may fhew to 
have the moft beneficial effects upon the fyftem, has a highly 
important effet in giving ftrength and activity, or in keeping 
up the tone and vigour of thofe who are already robutt. 

If the co/d bath is employed, the fyitem fhould be gradually 
brought to the capacity of bearing it. There are exceptions 
to the neceflity of this rule: and amongit the ancient Ger- 
mans, (as at prefent among the Ruffians,) immerfion in 
cold water was employed in the earlieft periods of infancy : 
thofe who furvived the experiment were without doubt 
rendered more hardy by it ; but in all probability, numbers 
funk under it. IJt1s an experiment which no parent ought 
to try, without a well-grounded confidence in the ftrength of 
his child’s conftitution; and as the fame effects may be 
fafely produced in a more gradual way, it feems to us arifk 
which few circumitances can juftify. 

We ftrongly recommend to the intelligent parent, the 
perufal of Dr. Currie’s Medical Reports ‘ on the effe€ts of 
water, cold and warm, as a remedy in fever, and other dif- 
eafes, whether applied to the furface of the body, or ufed 
internally.”’ It is a work which can fcarcely fail to afford 
a warm intereft to any one accuitomed to accurate obferva- 
tions and {cientific refearches. The 15th chapter, contain- 
ing “an account of the remarkable effects te fhipwreck 
on the mariners, with experiments and obfervations on the 
influence of immerfion in frefh and falt water, hot and cold, 
on the powers of the living body,’”’ muft be regarded as a 
fine fpecimen of philofophical inveftigation ; and a young 
perfon, properly prepared for it by previous information, 
would find it a highly ufeful Judy. We recommend this 
work to the parent, becaufe he will find in it fome highly 
important principles refpeéting the effect of water upon the 
animal fyftem, which may be applied with great advantage 
in a ftate of health, and which, in thofe emergencies which 
fometimes occur in ficknefs, may be the means of preferving 
life in his family, or among his neighbours. To enable a 
perfon to employ thefe principles in cafes of illnefs, he muft 
ftudy fome parts of the work itfelf (fee BArHina); but we 
fhall feleé&t thofe which will prove of immediate importance in 
phyfical education. It is to be obferved that Dr. Currie ap- 
plies the term tepid to water heated to that degree which is 
warm, but not hot to the fenfations, which, in the way of affue 
fion, is from 87° to 97°. When the body is smmer/ed, it may 
be applied to water fome degrees higher. (Vol. i, p. 69.) 
“« By the term cool,” he afterwards fays, p. 75, “ I indicate 
from 87° to 75° ;”” and as this obvioufly refers to affufion, we 
may fuppofe that cool in immerfion extends from about 82° 
to about 70°: but as far as the fenfations are concerned, 
there is no doubt that great variation will be experienced 
from the comparative temperature of the air, and its bracing 


effets on the fyftem. The writer of this article recolleéts 
finding freezing water produce a fenfation of comparative 
warmth, while immerfed for a fhort time in it; and in the 
employment of a fhower bath, in the winter months, has 
generally felt the water to be warmer in a cold froity morn- 
ing, than in a mild damp atmofphere, when the water itfelf 
mutt have been of confiderable higher temperature. 1. The 
principle which Dr. Currie lays down ref{peéting the ufe of 
the afperfion or affufion of cold water, in fever, will afford 
a good direction refpecting the ufe of cool or cold bathing 
generally. It may be fately ufed, “ sehen there is no fenfe 
of chillinefs prefent, when the heat of the furface is iteadily 
above what is natural, and «when there is no general or pro- 
fufe fenfible perfpiration.”” (P. 47.) For our purpofe, 
the fecond claufe may be changed into—* avhen the heat of 
the furface is not lower than what is natural,’ and the whole 
will then form an excellent aphorifm. 2. The following 
ftatement appears to us, from repeated experience and ob- 
fervation, to convey the precife effeéts ot cold bathing, 
where judicioufly conducted. After having exprefied his 
opinion (p. 70.), that in fome cafes the heat is lowered 
more {peedily by the affufion of tepid than of cold water, 
Dr. Currie adds: ‘the evaporation from the furface- is 
more copious from the tepid aifufion ; and on this the cool- 
ing of the body very much depends. But this is not all. 
The tepid affufion is little, if at all, {timulating, and does 
not, like the cold affufion, roufe the fyflem to thofe aGions by 
which heat is evolved, and the effe&s of external cold are re- 
Sifted.’ _ It is on this principle that Dr. Currie confiders the 
tepid affufions as a valuable remedy, in a great part of the 
feverifh affeCtions of children. 3. Speaking of the effeéts 
of {punging or wetting the body with cold or warm vinegar 
or water (p. 73-), he fays: ‘ According to my experi- 
ence, it is not only lefs effectual, but in many cafes lefs 
fafe ; for the /yftem «will often bear a fudden, a general, and a 
Simulating application of cold, when it forinks from its flow 
and fucceffive application.” On this principle, which, we 
are {fatishied from various confiderations, is fully applicable 
to cool or cold bathing, we hefitate not to recommend im- 
mediate immerfion, either by plunging in entirely, which, 
with care, can feldom be injurious, or getting in deep at 
once, and fpeedily covering the head with water ; or, if the 
fhower bath is employed, that the holes fhould be fo large 
as to allow the water to come through rapidly. Experience 
will fhew that this lait precaution is of confiderable import- 
ance. If the holes are {mall, the fenfation is itfelf un- 
pleafant and continued, and the partial evaporation often 
produces chillinefs. When this is the cafe, bathing never 
can be beneficial. 4. The cool affufion operates as a 
ntle ftimulant, and may be ufed asa milder form of the 
cold affufion. Like the cold affufion, its application ld 
be fudden and momentary, when the objed is to increafe the tone 
of the fyflem, or to dillolve a morbid catenation. When it 
is employed to moderate inordinate heat, it may be ufed 
more flowly, provided it does not interrupt the catenation 
on which refpiration depends.” (P. 76.) We are not 
forgetful of the difference between the difeafed and the 
healthy itate of the body; but we fee every reafon to be- 
lieve that this, and fimilar cautions, are applicable to both, 
5. “ The pernicious effects of cold water applied internally 
and externally, during profufe perfpiration, depend upon 
the fame caufes, viz. that perfpiration itfelf is a coolin 
procefs, under which, when profufe, the heat of the body, 
whatever its natural ftate may be, is finking; that under 
fuch circumflances, we find, as a matter of faét, that it 
parts with its remaining heat more eafily ; and on the fud« 
den application of cold, that this heat finks to a pm a 
whic 
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which difturbs, and fometimes wholly interrupts the actions 
on which life immediately depends.”? The rath chapter is 
one which cannot fail to be very interefting to the general 
reader. It is entitled “* Of the difeafe that arifes from 
drinking cold liquids, or ufing the cold bath after fevere 
exercife 5’? and contains many remarks, which the claffical 
itudent will find of advantage to him in his refearches. Into 
thefe we muit not enter, but confine ourfelves to our pre- 
fent object; including, however, fome pofitions more im- 
mediately refpecting the ufe of cold water internally. The 
general fact is, 6. That the fatal effeéts proceeding from 
drinking cold water, in cafes where the fyitem has been ex- 
tremely heated by bodily exertion, have occurred in circum- 
ftances, ‘* where the fyitem, after haying been much heated 
and enfeebled by fevere exertion, is lofing its preternatural 
heat from profufe fweating, and in general alfo from the 
ceffation of the exertions, by which this heat was originally 
produced. Here two powerful caufes combine to cool the 
body ; and if, under their operation, a fudden application 
of cold is made either to the ftomach or the furface, the 
living power will, we know, refilt it faintly, and the fatal 
confequences be accounted for.’’ Dr. Currie then gives a 
number of cafes, which fhould be read by the parent to his 
children, as foon as they are capable of fully underitanding 
them, and afterwards brought back to their memory, as 
circumitances direct; and the fame by the tutor to his 
pupils. And the parent and preceptor fhould be acquainted 
with one fimple remedy, which, in cafes where the injury 
has not been too great, may prove effectual in reftorin 
vital heat, namely, ‘the application of a bladder filled 
with water, heated to 110° or 115°, to the pit of the fto- 
mach.” 7. ‘ There is no fituation in which the applica- 
tion of cold to the body, whether to the furface or the 
dtomach, is fo fafe, or in general fo ‘{alutary, as when the 
heat of the body, from whatever caufe, is preternaturally 
great; provided that the body is not already in a ftate in 
which it is rapidly parting with this heat, and no difeafe has 
taken place im the general fenfibility, or in the ftruture of 
any of the parts; and that when the body is preternaturally 
heated, the degree to which cold water may be drunk may 
be always decided by the tteadinefs of the fenfation of 
heat, and the tenacity with which the preternatural heat is 
actually retained. With this obfervation, however, mutt 
be connected another, “ that the heat preternaturally accu- 
mulated by exercife is held with lefs tenacity than even the 
heat in intermittents. It is diffipated by the perfpiration 
that exercife occafions; and is [peedily loft, when to pro- 
fufe perfpiration is added a ftate of reft. It is then that a 
large draught of cold liquid is efpecially dangerous. But 
while the preternatural heat is fuftained by continued exer- 
tion, cold liquids may be taken in moderate quantities, with- 
out producing any injurious effeéts. They may cven, I 
apprehend, be drunk copioufly, without producing fud- 
denly the fatal effets already defcribed: but in copious 
draughts, they are found oppreflive to the ftomach during 
exercife, and excite languor, naufea, and fometimes vomit- 
ing.” Dr. Currie aiterwards explains the. difference be- 
tween the influence of water taken into the ftomach and 
ufed externally ; which arifes, he obferves, partly from 
the weight and bulk of the fluid, particularly oppreffive 
under the conftant aétion and agitation of the voluntary 
mufcles, and partly from the evaporation from the furface 
_being promoted by the immediate accefs of external air. 
To thefe muft be added another fimple confideration, that 
where the external application is voluntary, it may be much 
more readily removed, and its injury checked, than where 
it is taken into the {tomach; and this is of obvious import- 
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ance. ‘¢ Withthefe exceptions,’ he adds, “ the operation 
of cold liquids on the ftomach, and on the furface of the 
bedy, are analogous in the cafe of preternatural heat pro- 
duced by bodily exertion, as in all other cafes of preter- 
natural heat. As it is fafe to drink cold water, in propor- 
tion as the heat from exercife is great and fteady ; fo alfo is 
it fafe, according to this ratio, to pour it on the furface, or 
toimmerfe the body in the cold bath.”? 8. «In the earlier 
{tages of exercife, before profufe perfpiration has diffipated 
the heat, and fatigue debilitated the living power, nothing 
is more fafe, according to my experience, than the cold bath. 
This is fo true, that I have for fome years conftantly di- 
rected infirm perfons to ufe fuch a degree of exercife before 
immerfion, as may produce fome increafed action of the -yaf- 
cular fyftem, with fome inereafe of heat ; and thus fecure a 
force of re-aétion under the fhock, which otherwife might 
net always take place. ‘The popular opinion, that it is 
fafeft to go perfeétly cool into the water, is founded on er- 
roneous notions, and is fometimes productive of injurious 
confequences. Thus, perfons heated, and beginning to 
{weat, often think it neceflary to wait on the edge of the 
bath till they are perfeétly cooled ; and then plunging into 
the water, feel a fudden chillinefs that is alarming and dan- 
gerous. In fuch cafes, the injury is generally imputed to 
going into the water too warm; whereas in truth it arifes 
rom going in too cold. But though it be perfectly fafe to 
go into the cold bath in the earlier ftages of exercife, no- 
thing is more dangerous than the pra¢tice, after exercife has 
produced profufe {weating, and terminated in languor and 
fatigue: becaufe, as has already been repeated more than 
once, in fuch circumitances, the heat is not only finking 
rapidly, but the fyftem parts more eafily with the portion 
that remains.”’ 

From the preceding obfervations it is obvious, that the 
cold bath fhould only be employed where the fyftem has 
itrength to ftand the fhock ; and then its effeéts can fcarcely 
fail to be beneficial, in invigorating the fyftem, and pre- 
paring it to refift the influence of external cold. We recol- 
le&t the cafe of a youth, of about 17, by no means of ro- 
buft habit, and very liable to colds, who never was fo little 
fubject to them as during the winter, in which he perfevered 
in the uf of a cold {pring water bath every other day. A 
walk of about half-a mile to the bath prepared him for it : 
he undrefled as quickly as poflible, plunged once into the 
bath, and when well rubbed and quickly dreffed, on his 
walk home, he had the mott pleafing fenfations of vigour 
and activity. As the fyftem fhould be properly prepared 
for the excitement of cold bathing, we deem it an important 
precaution, at leaft for weakly children, not to employ it 
fafting. After a full meal, it can feldom fail to be in- 
jurious ; but no time can be better than an hour or two after 
an early moderate breakfait. If this cannot be made con- 
venient, a partial breakfait may anfwer the purpofe. We 
obierve this caution of experience given alfo by other writers 
on the fubject. “I fee no fenfe,” fays Dr. Beddoes, « in 
the common notion, that it is beft to bathe with an empty 
ftomach. I would not recommend the cool bath to a per- 
fon full gorged ; but it is defirable that the {tomach fhould 
be in a tate of gentle activity, as well as the external furface 
of the body.” 

Till the fyitem has acquired confiderable vigour, the cold 
bath fhould be employed folely with a view to its effects. 
Children, if the commencement of it is managed with cau- 
tion, fo as not to excite terror, will foon learn to like it, 
and would willingly ftay init. In fummer, when the water 
has been expofed to the air, fo as to acquire its temperature, 


this may be allowed, but rather fparingly. When pore 
earn 
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learn to fwim, unlefs the water be too cold, the exercife 
they take in it will confiderably check its injurious effects ; 
but there can be little doubt that the practice, fo common 
among boys, of going very frequently into the water, (two 
or three times in the day, for inftance,) and ftaying there a 
long time, efpecially if not conftantly employed there in ac- 
tive exertion, has ruined many a conftitution. Till young 
perfons have learnt that it is a part of duty, as well as pru- 
dence, to take care of their health, and have acquired the 
requifite information to prevent injury, bathing fhould never 
be praétifed except under the eye of fome judicious friend. 
The morning is, on various accounts, the beft time for this 
exercife, as well as for bathing in general ; and more parti- 
cularly becaufe the fyftem is not likely to have been ex- 
haufted by exertion and profufe heat, and will be able, by 
activity in the water, to keep off chillinefs. After the firtt 
approach of this, no perfon ought to fay an inftant in the 
water. 

The temperature of the water muit be an objet of con- 
fiderable attention and caution, before robuft health has 
been obtained. No one can be ignorant that water from a 
flow flowing river, from the rapid fhaded torrent, from an 
expofed ciftern, or from the well or f{pring, differs very 

reatly in temperature; and upon the, principle, which 
fhould not be loft fight of, of hardening the fyftem by de- 
grees, the parent will not begin with water at the loweit 
temperature, or near it, but go on gradually through dif- 
ferent {tages of temperature, carefully obferving the effets 
of each, and varying from it accordingly. No precife rules 
probably can be laid down for this purpofe ; but what has 
been already faid may ferve for principles to guide the judi- 
cious. 

The difficulty of domeftic bathing, except for the very 
young, has often probably prevented the employment of it. 
We are fully fatisfied that the fhower-bath, which every 
one may have in fome form or other judicioufly employed, 
will not only anfwer the leading objects as well as immer- 
fion, but in feveral refpects better. The principal cautions 
in the ufe of it, refpe€ting the temperature, &c. of the 
body and of the water, are the fame as thofe for bathing in 
its more common form. In addition to thefe, we recom- 
mend that the child ftand upon woollen, at leaft not upon 
the metallic lining of the drawer, or the wet boards; that 
the height from which the water comes be not very great, 
in general cafes perhaps a few inches is beit; that it is fo 
contrived that the water fhall come freely and rapidly, when 
once the courfe is begun ; and that the quantity be not very 
great. We perceive no advantage, in commen cafes, for 
more than a complete affufion. We are fo fully imprefled 
with the importance of this method of bathing, that we fhall 
juft give a plan for the moft convenient kind of fhower-bath. 
"The height may be as gréat as the room will aliow, for the 
purpofe of filling, (fay 65 or 7 feet.) The frame fhould 
confift of four ftout pieces of wood, (fay 3 inches by 12,) 
fo conneéted that their outfide edges may fttand about 
32 inches from each other at the floor, and 20 inches at the 
top. From about 10 or 12 inches from the floor, the bot- 
tom of the bath fhould begin to {lope downward from each 
of the four fides, fo as to = a f{quare funnel, to convey 
the water into a broad, but fhallow tub below. The funnel 
muft of courfe terminate fufficiently far from the ground, 
to admit of the tub being eafily removed. About two or 
three inches from the top of the funnel, fome bars of wood 
fhould be placed acrofs, on which a fmall board may be faf- 
tened for the bather to ftand. The fides and door may be 
wood or canvas. The former is decidedly preferable ; and 
a clever workman, inl making it, will take care to’have as 


few obftacles as poffible to the wet draining into the funnel, 
and that the joints are well made. We know of no better 
contrivance than the common top, a tin cylinder moving in 
a box, pierced with large holes at the bottom, about Ralé 
an inch in diameter: this, however, need not be nearly fo 
large as it is fometimes made. If the cylinder hold three 
gallons, it muit in general be abundantly fuficient. A 
grown-up perfon can {carcely require more than two gallons, 
and a child of feven or eight not above two ot three quarts. 
But the principal point is, that this top fhould be fo con- 
trived as to rife and fall within the cafe, for the purpefe of 
adapting it to the height of the bather, and alfo forthe con- 
venience of filling it. Our experience leads us to conclude, 
that the ufe of fhower bathing is much prevented by the 
diffieulty of filling it, the want of care in its conftruction, 
the injudicious ufe of it, as to quantity, temperature, &c. 
and the damp-chillinefs of the place where it is ufually kept ; 
and we regret it, becaufe, where the advantages of an im- 
merfing bath cannot be obtained, the fhower-bath can 
feldom fail to be a moft ufeful fubititute, and often ts de- 
cidedly preferable. 

As to the comparative effects of frefh and falt water at 
the fame temperature, we fee reafon to believe that the former 
operates fimply by calling into a¢tion the animal powers of 
evolving heat, and by invigorating the furface: the latter 
has a decidedly ftimulating effeét, by its influence on the’ 
external vafcular fyftem. She oe has been often found 
to have a debilitating effet, where frefh water, at leaft in 
the fhower-bath, has proved very bracing. Where the con- 
{titution is ftrong, there needs little attention to this dif- 
ference; but among weakly children, fea-bathing fhould 
be regarded more than it is, —in the light of a medicine. 

We have enlarged upon this point far beyond our inten- 
tions ; but it appears to us of very great importance ; and 
conftitutes a very effential part of phyfical education, 
Some of the other divifions will admit of much greater 
brevity. 

TID Clothing.—In our variable climate, confiderable at- 
tention muit be paid to the nature and degree of clothing, 
tilla fufficient degree of hardinefs has been acquired to 
render fuch care almoft unneceflary ; it never can be alto- 
gether unneceflary, as long as the prefent habits of focial 
intercourfe are preferved, and as long as perfons are fubject 
to the debilitating influence ef clofe heated rooms. But 
our obfervations chiefly refpeét the previous ftate, in which 
the fyftem is going through the invigorating procefs, and 
among thofe claffes of fociety where conftant exertion in 
the open air is not employed. Exercife in the open air is 
undoubtedly the beft means of producing animal heat, and 
next to that active employment within doors: but as this 
cannot be conftantly going forwards, and continued, fre- 
quent, or great chillinefs fhould be cautioufly avoided, the 
clothing fhould be fo contrived, particularly about the lower 
extremities, as to prevent the internal heat from pafling off 
to the colder air. Preferving the internal heat by non-con- 
duéting clothing, fuch efpecially as woollen fubitances, is a 
much better prefervative from chill, than the application of 
external heat. The temperature of the room in which 
children {pend their time, fhould, if poflible, feldom exceed 
50° or 55°. It fhould be airy, dry, eafily ventilated, efpe- 
cially at the top, but free from currents of air, and in order 
to procure warmth in cold or damp weather, fedentary em- 
ployments fhould be continually mixed with exereife in 
which the extremities areemployed. As it really is more 
difficult to provide exercife for the feet, and they are lefs 
employed in the ufual occupations of education, it is defir 
able that they thould not only be dry but well clothed ; and 
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except in fummer, we can fee no reafon why warm worlted 
or even woollen ftockings fhould not be ufed inftead of 
the cotton clothing too frequently prevalent. If the feet 
are kept warm, the body will be ufually found to take care 
of itfelf. Of courfe this and every other remark muit be 
employed with judgment ; but we are fatisfied from obferva- 
tion and experience that it is the grand point. There can 
be little doubt that the general prevalence of flight dreffes 
in winter, together with the abfurd changes which are too 
often praCtifed from warm garments in the morning to flight 
clothing in the evening and heated apartments, conftitute 
one grand caufe of the unhealthinefs of that clafs of the 
female fex, who, unhappily for themfelves, live in the walks 
of fafhion. The general principle fhould be, to accommo- 
date the drefs fomewhat to the feafon. Hardinefs fhould 
be fought, rather by exercife, air, general attention to 
temperature, &c. than by fparing clothing. When it is 
acquired let experiments be tried ;_ till then, parents will do 
well to give their children fuch clothing as, without being 
heavy, cumberfome, or heating, may prevent chillinefs, both 
when engaged in domeftic and even fedentary occupations, 
and when expoied to a cold atmofphere without. As to the 
employment of flannel under the linen, we think it of great 
fervice where there is a confiderable tendency to chillinefs and 
even to perfpiration, provided it does not increafe that 
tendency. But it fhould be as thin as poffible; it fhould 
be frequently changed, and accompanied with a conftant 
attention to the invigorating fyftems. And certainly it is 
not fo defirable to begin a habit fo difficult to break with- 
out judicious medical advice. Whatever additional clothing 
is employed for winter fhould be left off with caution, and 
not till the mild weather of fpring, (if fuch there be in our 
climate,) is fairly fet in. A real {pring day has often 
tempted to leave off the winter clothing, and the piercing 
chill of the next day has caufed ferious injury. Qne further 
caution appears neceflary ; after great perfpiration, unlefs 
the conttitution is very ftrong, the damp clothing neareft the 
fkin fhould be removed, and the fkin well rubbed with dry 
flannel or rough linen. 

From the firft period of infancy the limbs fhould be allowed 
full play ; and no excufe can jultify the parents who, from 
a regard to the fhape of their children, employ tight clothes, 
either about the body or the extremities. Modern fafhion 
here, however,’ fo much coincides with the found dictates 
of phyfical education, that we need not enlarge upon it. 
There has fearcely been any improvement in drefs more im- 
portant than the ufe of loofe trowfers and fufpenders, by 
which the weight of the lower parts of the drefs is fuftained 
by the fhoulders, inftead of throwing it, as we recolleét it 
to have been, upon the hips, affifted by a tight bandage 
round the waift. Tight fhoes and tight garters (which, if 
employed at all, fhould always be below the knee, ) impede the 
circulation, and are followed by confiderable injury to the 
In fa&, the rule fhould be, to have every 
part of the drefs not fo loofe as to be cumberfome, but per- 
feétly eafy: and whenever children complain of uneafinefs 
from their clothes, they fhould at once be rectified. No 


' trouble or expence will in fuch cafes be thrown away: there 


is nothing pays better in the long run than early care in the 
department of phyfical education. If half the pains and 
expence were employed in making drefs convenient and 
healthy, .that are now given to appearance, it would anfwer 
every purpofe.— We need f{carcely add, that in the female 
drefs the fame principle fhould be obferved ; and except in 
cafes where, from medical advice, a different plan may be 
thought neceflary, nothing fhould induce a mother to allow 
her daughters any article of clothing whatever, which does 
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not give full and free play to the exercife of their mufcles, 
or of the internal funétions of the fyftem. In the eye of 
reafon that parent has much to anfwer for, who permits her 
daughters to ufe any article of drefs caufing compreffion 
about the waift ; much in refpe€ to the health of the indivi- 
dual ; much, too, as it refpects the health of her children, 
if {he fhould be a mother, and her capacity to bring them 
into the world. 

Attention to neatnefs and fimplicity of drefs fhould be 
produced, in the firft inftance, by parental care ; and after- 
wards enforced by parental example and inftruGions. This 
is one of the external habits, which contribute greatly to 
the moral and even to the mental health. A 

IV. Beds, Sleep.—In the earlieft periods of infancy it 
may probably, in many cafes, be neceflary to employ warm 
foft beds, at leaft during the winter feafon ; but the fooner 
they can be difpenfed with the better. There cannot be a 
doubt that foft beds have.a very enervating effeG upon the 
fyftem: and that fo far from contributing to the proper 
growth of the {pine and limbs, they have a great tendency, 
by yielding confiderably in parts, to produce diftortion. The 
mattraffes on which they lie fhould not, however, be fo hard 
as not to yield at all. If hair mattraffes, (which muft be 
the beft,) are not eafily procured, they may be filled with 
wool or cotton flocks; the head fhould not be much 
raifed ; the child fhould be induced to lie fometimes on one 
fide, fometimes on the other, and as little as poflible we ap- 
prehend on the back. A moderate curvature of the body 
feems preferable to abfolute ftraightnefs. 

It does not appear undefirable to prote& the head of the 
bed, efpecially if there be any danger of a current of air 
round the room; but nothing more than this. The habit 
of drawing the curtains clofe round the bed is highly pre- 
judicial in confining the impure air, and producing an inju- 
rious degree of warmth. Proper provifion fhould be made 
for moderate warmth, but care muit be taken not to exceed 
it. ‘ When young people,”’ fays Dr. Beddoes, « complain 
of unrefrefhing fleep they fhould be examined in the night, and 
waked without compunétion if found too warm. The bed 
clothes fhould then be thrown off, or if the dry heat be con- 
fiderable it will be beft to walk up and down the room in a 
drefs which fhould be contrived for guarding the hands and 
feet from chill, while it fuffered the trunk of the body to be 
freely ventilated.’? This may appear a precaution of fome 
danger, as well as difficulty ; and referring to an unhealthy 
{tate of the fyitem, fhould not perhaps be adopted without 
medical advice ; but on the following there can be no dif- 
ference of opinion: ‘Whenever a perfon of feeble habit 
feels heated in a morning let him rife without a moment’s 
delay.”” The heat of the bed is often increafed confiderably 
above that falutary point which at once imparts refrefhment 
and vigour, and then produces fever, languor, and in- 
activity. 

We have already ftated in Div. I. that the bed fhould 
be raifed from the ground, fay 18 or zoinches. Ass to the 
quantity of fleep, it mutt vary greatly with peculiarities of 
conititution. During the period of growth, if the tem- 
perature be not too great, and the room too confined, it is 
probable that eight or nine hours cannot be too much. 
Children under the age of eight or nine require an hour or 
two more. In the fummer, however, lefs will be defirable; 
for the cool of the evening affords a valuable time for exer- 
cife, and the early morning air fhouid not be loft. The 
middle of the day will then be found the beft for reft, in 
circumitances which will not produce too much heat. 

‘‘ There is an intemperance in fleep very neceflary to be 
guarded againft, becaufe extremely apt to creep upon young 
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people, efpecially in this cold climate, where it gives a 
{mart pain to jump out of a warm bed into the winter air ; 
therefore, this is a piece of hardinefs which cannot be incul- 
cated too early by all the means conducive thereto, whether 
advice, injunétion, or fhame. While under the eye of 
parents or mafters, they may be kept conftantly toa certain 
hour, which will make it the eafier for them to perfevere 
afterwards, when gotten from under that controul ; if no 
diforder or accident intervene, they will need no more than 
one nap, which cuftom will have brought to terminate of 
itfelf juft at the ufual hour ; and then if they turn upon the 
other ear to take a fecond, they fhould be taught to look 
upon it as an intemperance, not at all redounding to their 
credit. But this fecond nap is not fo bad as lying awake, 
than which nothing tends more to foul the bloed, to fharpen 
the juices, to exhauit the {pirits, to unbrace the folids, to 
heat the blood, to ftupify the underftanding, to deftroy 
hardinefs, and to produce other inconveniences ot very mil- 
chievous confequence. Let them feek their amufements 


elfewhere, but referve the bed as a place appropriated to” 


fleep and ficknefs ; for if it were poffible to live without 
either of thofe fufpenfions of the enjoyments of life, no- 
body would ever think of making a bed a part of his fur- 
niture.”” To make early rifing pleafant and habitual, the 
firft employments of the morning fhould be pleafant in them- 
felves or their confequences. 

The prattice fhould be early begun, and afterwards ad- 
hered to as conftantly as circumiftances will permit, of fleep- 
ing fingly. Separate beds are of no {mall fervice to the 
phyfical health; they are of effential importance to the 
moral health. ‘To prevent departures from this plan, the 
beds of children and youth fhould be made as narrow as 
their comfort will allow, that they may not be ufed by 
two, without real inconyenience. If to this feparation can 
be added that of rooms, no doubt the caufe of morality 
mult be greatly promoted; and this fhould be done wherever 
practicable, unlefs parents have full confidence in the deli- 
cacy of their children. 

It may be worth while adding here, that fuddenly awak- 
ing young children has cften a very injurious mental and 
moral effect. Their firft fenfations fhould be pleafant, and 
we admire the principle upon which that mother proceeded, 
who always awoke her children with a fong. Montaigne 
tells us, that his father always had him awakened by the 
found of a mufical inftrument. 

V. Care of the Shape.—The reft of bed is peculiarly ne- 
ceflary for children and growing youth, in order to afford a 
due degree of relaxation to the bodily fyitem ; and till the 
age of nine or ten, (and afterwards, if there be any marks 
a debility from ill health or too rapid growth,) children 
fhould be encouraged to lie down once or twice in the day, 
on the carpet or on pallets, in fuch a poiture as may afford 
the greateft degree of relief to the mufcles and joints. 
«© When the leait tendency to become awry is oblerved, 
they fhould be advifed to he down on a bed or fofa, for an 
hour, in the middle of the day for many months; which 
generally prevents the increafe of this deformity by taking 
off for a time the preffure of the head, neck, and fhoulders 
on the fpine of the back; and it at the fame time tends to 
make them grow taller. Young perfons, when nicely mea- 
fured, are found to be half an inch higher in the morning 
than at night ; as is well known to thofe who enliit very 
young men for foldiers. This is owing to the cartilages 
between the bones of the back becoming compreffed by the 
weight of the head and fhoulders on them during the day. 
It is the fame preflure which produces curvatures and dif- 
tortions of the fpine in growing children, where the bones 
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are fofter than ufual.’’ 
p- 76. : j 

Some remarks which might be applicable here will be 
found in Diy. III., refpeéting the freedom which fhould 
uniformly be an objeét in drefs ; and we fhall not therefore 
quote fome good obfervations to that purpofe, which we 
obferve in Darwin, but muft add his lait fentence. “A 
wife fafhion of wearing no ftiff ftays, which adds fo much 
to the beauty of young ladies, has commenced fince the 
above was written; and long may it centinue.’? We are 
grieved to hear*that this excellent cuftom is now (1814) 
very much laid afide ; and that our fafhionable young ladies 
have returned to the folhes of their grandmothers, increafing 
the injurioufnefs of their method, by making the preflure 
more partial. Report fays, that even gentlemen now wear 
ftiff ftays. To them the injury is lefs, but not trifling. But 
this folly can only extend among thofe whom nothing but 
experience can cure of folly. 

« All other methods of confining or directing the growth 
of young people fhould be ufed with great kill, fuch as 
back-boards, or bandages ; and their application fhould not 
be continued too long at atime; left worfe confequences 
fhould enfue than the deformity they are defigned to re- 
move. Of thefe the ftocks for the feet of Children, for 
the purpofe of making them turn their toes quite out, and 
the frame for prefling in their knees, as they ftand ereét, 
at the fame time, I fufpe¢t, when carried to excefs, to be 
particularly injurious, and to have caufed an irrecoverable 
lamenefs in the hip-joint. Thefe, therefore, fhould be ufed 
with proper caution, fo as to give no pain or uneafy feels, 
or not ufed at all.’”’ (Darwin, p. 78.) ‘ Inftead of ftocks, 
(fays the editor of Parent’s Friend, p. 56.) I would advife, 
that a itraight line be drawn on the floor of the fchool- 
room, from one end to the other, and that floping lines be 
drawn alternately on each fide of it at equal diftances. 
Thefe lines fhould form angles of about 30 degrees (we 
fhould fay 40° or 45°) with the centre line, and the chil- 
dren be daily accuitomed to walk on it, placing their feet 
behind the floping lines, fo that the iniide edge of the foot 
may exactly coincide with them. This would teach them 
to turn out both feet equally in walking, which they fel- 
dom do, and would give a regularity and fteadinefs to their 
gait, without which no one can be faid to walk well. 

«‘ By confinement in a fchool room for many fucceffive 
hours, and that without being fuffered to vary their pofture, 
fome of the more active and lively children are liable to 
gain tricks of involuntary actions, as twitchings of the face, 
reftlefs geiticulations of the limbs, biting their nails, &e. 
which are generally at firit occafioned by the want of fuffi- 
cient bodily exercife to expend the fuperflueus animal power, 
like the jumping of a fquirrel in a cage; but-are alfo liable 
to be caught by imitation of each other. To prevent this 
kind of deformity, children fhould be fuffered to chan 
their attitudes and fituations more frequently, or to w 
about as they get their leffons.”? (Darwin, p. 100.) 
The reader will find fome ufeful obfervations on this fubjeé 
in the chapter on Attention in Edgeworth’s Praétical Edu- 
cation. 

VI. Diet, &c.—Under this head we fhall not find it ne- 
ceflary to enter much into particulars. The food of chil- 
dren and youth fhould be nourifhing but not ftimulating ; 
and as plain as can be. If their appetite be not pampered, 
or laid under unnatural reftraint, it will generally be their 
fafeit guide as'to quantity. We agree with Buchan, that 
the error of pinching children in their food, is more hurtful 
than the other extreme. The diforders of repletion are lefs 
injurious in their confequences than the difeafes arifing from 
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the want of fufficient nourifhment. Nature has many ways 
of relieving itfelf when overcharged; but long faiting is 
extremely hurtful to young people; and a child who is often 


pinched with hunger ftands little chance of becoming a 


itrong man. ‘The ftomach (fays Dr. Rufh) is like an 
idle {chool-boy, when it has nothing elfe to do, it is always 
doing mifchief.”” When children rife an hour and half or 
two hours before breakfaft, we think it very defirable that 
they fhould be allowed a piece of bread and a draught of 
milk or water foon after rifing; we have perceived confi- 
derable injury arifing in the weakly ftomach by early fafting. 
When they have gained fome degree of robuftneis, this may 
be eafily given up. It is highly defirable that the ftomach 
be brought to the capacity of enduring great irregularity 
in thé time of taking food; but in the early periods of in- 
vigoration, confiderable if not minute regularity in the prin- 
cipal meals is very beneficial. When children fait too long 
they often do not know how to eat. In fuch circumttances, 
a {mall quantity of warm liquid will reftore the difpofition 
to eat, better than dry food. The principal meal fhould be 
fufficiently early in the day to allow of their taking out-of- 
door exercife after it. Perhaps it will generally be found, 
that about one o’clock is the beft time for this; but it does 
not appear that a nearer approach to the common hour of 
dinner can be attended with any ferious inconvenience, if 
the previous time be properly arranged for it. Though 
children fhould not get the habit of lounging at their meals, 
any more than at other things, yet they fhould not be 
hurried at them; but fhould be induced to eat their food 
flowly in order that they may matticate it properly. 

We fully agree with Dr. Beddoes on the great defirable- 
nefs of employing animal. food in early childhood and ever 
after. Some fpeculatifts have indeed attributed the preva- 
lence of confumptive complaints, as well as fuicide, in our 
ifland, to our free ufe of animal food; but it appears pro- 
bable, in the firft place, that much more animal food is 
eaten in countries where this fatal malady occurs lefs fre- 
quently than with us; and, in the next place, that a free 
ufe of animal food, inftead of being objectionable, is highly 
advantageous as a fecurity againit its attacks. The an 
tary agency of animal diet in preventing the developement 
of ferofula is now generally known; and the miftakes of 
thofe parents, who imagined that, by confining their chil- 
dren to avegetable diet, they were purifying their blood, 
while in reality they were ftarving them into fcrofula, are 
now generally recognized and avoided. (Stock’s Life of 
Beddoes, p. 168.) Cafes may occur, when animal food 
may be injurious ; and thefe may require at leaft a temporary 
{ufpention of it; but much more injury is done by a {pare 
or poor diet, than by a reafonably full meal of plain nourifh- 
ing food. Once a day cannot be too often for a meal in 
which meat fhould form a chief ingredient ; and we need 
_ fearcely fay, that its proper nourifhing effects will be moit 
experienced, where it ss full-grown and not over-drefled. 
With plenty of air and exercife, warm clothing, and mode- 
rate temperature, there 1s little room to be apprehenfive of 
injury from plenty of milk and meat. On the contrary, 
the beit effects on the health and vigour of the fyitem may 
be expected. 

Profeflor Hufeland tells us, that thofe parents who ac- 
cuftom their children to drink water only, render them a 
feryice, the value and importance of which will be fenfibly 
felt through life ; and we fully agree with him. No beve- 
rage can be more wholefome, and we will even venture to 
fay on the whole more nutritious, than good {pring water. 
Thofe who have any acquaintance with animal and vegetable 


phyfiology, will not be furprifed at the lait part of this af- 


fertion. But if we leave out of view its nutritious quali- 
ties, aud confider it merely as a beverage free from the 
noxious qualities which forcibly prefent themfelves to the 
minds of thofe who conneé& the future periods of life with 
the prefent, and which muft induce them to fhun the early 
employment of itimulating liquors of any kind, it is in- 
valuable. It would amply repay the parent to give up the 
ufe of every ftimulating beverage with his meals, for the 
fake of example to his children, and with a view to produce 
that habit of early temperance which cannot be too foon 
acquired. We have known the fips of wine and of ale, 
which many would think mere trifling indulgences, produce 
a propentity to the ufe of itrong liquors, which has been at- 
tended, even at eight or nine years of age, with intoxica- 
tion. And it fhocks us to fee parents fo regardlefs of the 
bodily, as well as the moral health of their children, as to 
give them, when very young, (perhaps when three or four 
years of age, or even lefs,) a glafs of unmixed wine, and 
even urge them to drink it. Thefe fame perfons would be 
themfelves averfe to give their child half the wine glafs of 
brandy, and yet the quantity of alcohol differs little in the 
two cafes. Wine fhould be referved for a medicine; and 
there may be times, even in childhood, in which, when diluted, 
it may thus be ufefully employed. But in fuch cafes, with 
a view to the future, no pains fhould be taken to render it 
palatable. The true way to prevent an early tafte for fti- 
mulating liquors of any kind, is not to make them the fub- 
ject of direct prohibition, but to keep children out of the 
way of them, and to accuftom them to fimple food and 
drink. Where the ftomach of a child is not unnaturally 
excited, there will be little difpofition to the ufe of fer- 
mented liquors. But if drinking them be made the fubje& 
of boatting, or even of expreffions of lively pleafure, in 
the prefence of children, our precautions may be eafily ren- 
dered ineffe€tual. If a parent finds it neceflary to introduce 
to his table vifitors who will be thus carelefs of the moral 
welfare of the young about them, let his children take their 
meals in a feparate room, till he has acquired fuch power 
over their minds as to prevent the mental poifon from ope- 
rating. Then it may be bett for him to let them be ex- 
pofed to it. They muft eventually ; and it is better that 
this fhould be done before the mind is likely to be fo much 
influenced by it, as it would be at the more advanced 
periods of youth, when the antidote will not be at hand. 
But before that period, if wine is to be introduced at meals, 
and the bottle to be circulated freely afterwards, and made 
the fubject of converfation, at leaft let not children be ex- 
pofed to the impreffions of the fcene. Thofe who have 
known boys, under twelve or fourteen, habitually fond of 
intoxicating liquors, and taking various underhand metheds 
to procure them, and even experiencing intoxication thus 
early,—who have known, too, a habit thus early begun, 
continued through all its ftages, till life has been prema- 
turely cut off by its paifonous effeéts, when the age of 
manhood had fearcely been reached, —will think no initance 
of felf-denial or of prudential caution unreafonable, to pre- 
vent the poflibility of fuch evils in their own families. 
Whether we confider it in its prefent and future beneficial 
effects on the bodily organs, (the digeitive, biliary and 
neryous fyftems,) or in its great tendency to promote the 
culture of felf-controul as it refpeéts the corporeal defires, 
the habit of temperance cannot be too early begun or too 
{teadily purfued. Its phyfical, mental, and mor influence, 
its influence on health and happinefs, entitle it to a high 
rank among the virtues of life. At firft it will be a mere 
habit, formed only by parental care and influence ; but as 
the child advances towards maturity of underftanding, every 
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judicious means fhould be employed, to give it the obvious 
and impreffive fanétions of prudence and of religious duty 

for fuch it has in every point of view that it can be con- 
idered) ; and thefe reprefentations will be eatily underitood. 
The proper time for introducing them, is when any itriking 
inftances of the injurious effects of intemperance will render 
them impreffive ; and a few fhort home ftatements on the 
{ubje&t may then be of incalculable importance and efficacy. 

With a view to fuch ftatements, we recommend to the 
judicious parent, (at leaft if not liable to exceflive nervous 
excitement,) the ftudy of Dr. Beddoes’s eighth Eflay, on 
the prefervation of the phyfical power of enjoyment, in- 
cluding fome remarks on food and digeftion. They will 
find there “a defcription of the ftomach and of its various 
{tates of diftention and emptinefs, with the correfponding 
fenfations by which thefe ftates are accompanied. The pro- 
grefs of digeftion is defcribed in a manner ftrikingly clear 
and intelligible ; and this is followed by an inquiry into the 
principal agents by which this procefs is impaired, and the 
digeftive organs injured.”” The young often injure them- 
felves for want of proper information on the fubject of the 
bodily funétions; and the parent may, from fuch fources, 
derive thofe which will enable them to render their children 
moft eflential fervice. Dr. B. appears to us fometimes to 
colour too highly ; but the moft important parts of his 
Hygeia we cannot doubt to be fully borne out by correét 
vbfervation and experience. For the purpofes of health, it 
appears that to take fpirituous liquors, (whether in the 
form of wine or what are commonly called {pirits,) after a 
meal, is of all periods the moft improper. Proper food 
taken in proper quantity is exciting enough for the ftrong, 
and without caution is apt to be over-exciting for the weak. 
Fermented liquors aét with peculiar feverity on the tender 
conftitutions of children. They ftint their growth and im- 
pair their appetite. Numerous experiments prove this fact ; 
and the indigent clafles have, in fome inftances, availed them- 
felves of a Sued e of it to ftill the cravings of that 
hunger which they had not the power of appeafing by a 
fufficient quantity of wholefome food. Thefe faéts ought 
to operate as a ferious warning to the imprudent parent, 
who indulges his children in fuch a fatal gratification. 
They want no fource of artificial exhilaration to beguile 
their time ; however it may be fought, for thofe purpofes, 
by thofe of more mature age, too little remembering that 
the pleafurable feelings of exiftence which arife from the 
produéts of vinous fermentation ean only be momentary, 
and mult be fucceeded by a proportionate degree of de- 
preffion and at laft of gloom. (Stock’s Life of Beddoes, 
p- Aa &c.) The following remark of Dr. Currie (which 
fhould have been introduced in Div. II.) deferves great at- 
tention: “ Though /pirituous liquors may fortify the body 
againft the effeéts of heat, combined with moifture, and 
may perhaps fupport it for a fhort time under great fatigue, 
they are, I believe, uniformly hurtful when taken under fevere 
and continued cold.” : 

We are not apprehenfive that we fhall be confidered as 
digrefling on this point. That education, which, while it 
“i health and vigour in the early part of life, fecures 

ric&t temperance and moderation in every kigd of animal 
gratification, is rendering a moft effential fervice to the 
mind and the body. The work of mental and moral cul- 
ture may then be not only begun but purfued with fteadi- 
nefs and fuccefs ; and that invaluable blefling, mens fana in 
corpore fano, will make the parent for ever recollected with 
the moit lively feelings of affectionate gratitude. 

We mutt revert a little more to the fubje& of cater. 
To have its proper effect it mult be pure. Two precau- 
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tions, therefore, are to be attended to refpecting the water 
which is conftantly employed in food. The firit is, that it 
be free from the oxyd (or ruit) of lead; the other, that it 
do not contain too great a degree of earthy matter. 

«© Pure water has no a¢tion on lead; but it takes up a 
{mall proportion of the oxyd of that metal. When left in 
contact with water, with the accefs of atmofpherical air, 
lead foon becomes oxydized and diflolved, efpecially if 
agitation be ufed. Hence the danger of leaden pipes and 
veflels for containing water which is intended to be drank. 
Water appears alfo to act more readily on lead, when im- 
5 aia with the neutral falts that are occafionally 
prefent in fpring water.”” (See Henry’s Chemiftry, vol. ii. 
p- 89.) Vats of lead have been ufed in fome cider coun- 
tries which have produced incalculable mifchief. What is 
called the Devonfhire colic is occafioned by this prac- 
tice ; and is identified, by its effects on the fyitem, with the 
colic of the plumbers, the painters, and the white lead 
makers. ‘ Lead in its metallic ftate, like all other metals, 
is probably inert ; but it is fo eafily aéted upon by the 
weakeit acids and alkalies, that it cannot be taken without 
the moft imminent danger.’? Johnitone on Poifons, p. 113. 
(See Parkes’s Chemical Catechifm.) The prefence of any 
quantity of lead fufficient to produce injurious effets on 
the fyftem, may be difcovered by an addition of the ful- 
phuret of ammonia or potafh. (See Henry’s Chemiftry, 
vol..ii. p. 394, &c. in the chapter on the method of de- 
tecting poifons ; where alfo will be found fome valuable 
remarks on this and other conneéted topics.) The other 
point is, that the water in conftant ufe fhall not contain 
too large a proportion of earthy fubftances. (See Parkes, 
p- 243.) If the water is perceived to be particularly hard 
in wathing with foap, or, if in boiling it, there is a great 
depofition of earthy matter on the internal furface of the 
veflel, it is, probably, likely to have injurious effeéts. 
Boiling it would deprive it, in a great meafure, of its 
earthy mixture, but it will alfo deprive it of its brifknefs. 
Whether paffing it through a filtering {lone would take 
away the earthy fubftance we do not know; but we have 
known this procefs to give rain water (by its pafling in 
{mall quantities through the air) that brifknefs vehich 
makes water a real luxury to thofe who habitually employ 
it. Probably the trouble, and certainly the expence, at- 
tending the procuring of good water from a fpring, even 
at fome diftance, would, in general, be v much lefs 
than that arifing from the employment of fermented li- 
quors: and there would be the fatisfaétion attending the 
former, that it was certainly for the purpofes of health. 

It is neceflary to fay a few words on the fubjeét of tea. 
We agree with Beddoes (fee his third Effay) in almoit 
every particular refpeéting it ; and in this we are influenced 
by confiderable experience and obfervation, We are not 
averfe to the ufe of it in a moderate degree and of a mo- 
derate ftrength, efpecially among young men. The habit of 
afternoon tea-drinking has often a clofe conneétion with 
domettic difpofitions, and tends to fociety at leat lefs in- 
jurious than that of the bottle companion. It appears 
alfo to furnifh, when thus limited, only a falutary efh- 
ment after fatigue of body and mind. As long, however, 
as the ftomach will bear a milk breakfaft, (which might be 
diverfified by ufing it in various forms, ) fo much the better. 
When tea is employed for breakfait, it fhould be weak, 
cool, (little, if at all, mys ae heat for inftance,) 
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with a large proportion of milk, and as much fugar as — 


will render it palatable without fickening the ftomach, 
and accompanied with plenty of toafted bread or thinly 
{pread bread and butter, (in other words there fhould te z 
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little tea as poffible in the whole,) and we imagine that then 
no dire injury can refult from it. The afternoon tea 
fhould be prepared in the fame manner. If it is ufed in any 
form in which its {timulating effects are experienced it muft 
be prejudicial to the young: and the tendency of the 
prefent employment of weak and well prepared tea, to 
lead to the injurious ufe of it hereafter, renders it defirable 
to keep clear of it as long as may be. Green tea pof- 
fefles a power over the nervous fyitem, which fhould com- 

letely prevent the general employment of it by any one. 
Like other ftrong ftimulants it fhould be referved for the 
period when it is requifite as a medicine, if there be fuch a 
one. Black tea is certainly lefs injurious: but even this 
(at leaft without fuch precautions as above ftated) muft 
affe&t the irritable habits of children too violently, to juitify, 
the ufe of it as a part of their daily diet. We recolleét 
obferving the effect of tea upon a boy of about nine or 
ten, (the fame referred to under the head of Bathing,) 
. having taken fome ftrong green ‘tea, with little milk and 
bread, and no fugar, he began about an hour and a half 
after to manifeft exceflive depreflion, accompanied with 
weeping, for a confiderable time. He was, in fome meafure, 
reitored to his ufual tone by a comfortable fupper; it is 
‘probable that as the ftimulus had thus exhibited its genuine 
effets afterwards it had done fo in the firit inftance by pro- 
ducing a temporary exhilaration. 

One point connected with this head we do not with to 
omit, becaufe we deem it reaHy important, though we 
doubt whether even the authority of Locke will appear 
broad enough to fhelter us completely. The philofopher 
devotes five fections to the fubject in his Thoughts on 
Education ; we fhall take the abridgment of them, which 
we find in the Parent’s Friend, vol. i. p. 5.—‘ One thing 
more there is which has a great influence upon the health, 
which is coftivenefs. ‘The contrary extreme is always at- 
tended to, and can fooner be remedied ; but coftivenefs is 
harder to be dealt with by phyfic, as purging medicines 
rather increafe the evil. I believe the beft remedy is, for 
people always to folicit nature immediately after their firft 
eating of a morning; and by this conftant application 
they might bring it into a habit, whether they are at 
firft called or not: and they fhould never let any human 
affairs prevent this neceflary attention to their health. Chil- 
dren fhould be early accuftomed to this, and fhould not be 
let go to play till they have been effeétually at ftool, 
as there is reafon to fuppofe that many children negle& 
the gentle calls of nature, when they are very intent on their 

lay.”” 
e Vil- Mujfcular Exercife.—WHealthy children will exercife 
themfelves fufficiently if they are allowed: and they fhould 
be allowed, during the period when the body is the firlt con- 
eern, almoft as much as they pleafe ; and, after that period, 
as much as is necelfary for the vigour of the body, if it 
were only with a view to the vigour of the mind. They 
fhould be encouraged to fuch bodily exertions as will call 
into play the mufcular fyftem generally; feldom exceflive 
or violent, but aétive and vigorous ; proportioned in fact 
to the degree of ftrength aétually poflefled ; and fo con- 
trived that, while it benefits the prefent health, and fuits 
and excites the lively fpirits of youth, it may ,alfo lay in 
no {tore of injury for the future. The laft principle ex- 
eludes thofe violent fports, which, before unufual vigour 
has been aequired, can fearcely fail to over-excite the fy{- 
tem, and produce lafting injury to it. So far, indeed, from 
withing to fee boys and girls fhrinking from exertion, or 
the apprehenfion of pain, we would have their education 
fo conduéted, that they fhall be at all times ready to en- 
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gage in any exercife which is not beyond their ftrength, 
and ready to undergo any pain that will have only an im- 
mediate and temporary effect: Thofe which really and con- 
fiderably endanger the limbs, or the fenfes, the health, or 
even the lives, are what we term dangerous {ports ; and 
the danger fhould be early and repeatedly pointed out to 
children, and fuch fports prohibited: but all that are 
active, that exercife the bodily or the mental vigour and 
ingenuity, fhould be encouraged, and fometimes affifted by 
advice, or by the parent’s taking a leading fhare in them. 
We fay fometimes, becaufe as much as poffible fhould be left 
for children themfelves to do. Parents fhould fometimes 
lead, but only in order to teach them to go alone: and 
except when this is the objet, the parent will be of moft 
fervice, by taking only an ordinary play-fellow’s fhare in his 
children’s amufements. 

When children are healthy, and have been accuftomed to a 
few fimple fources of amufement, to fuch playthings as they 
can ufe freely, and as will call their minds into exercife, 
they will invent for themfelves ; and all that is neceflary is, to 
give .hem a dry airy room in doors, and a dry airy {pot 
out of doors, where they can play freely and aétively, and 
to furnifh them with a few implements for amufement 
fuited to their age, fuch as the recolleétions of an ative 
childhood will readily fuggeft. The reft they will ge- 
nerally do for themfelves. A little indire&t aid may fome- 
times be of fervice to give a right direGtion to the fti- 
mulus of their own minds; but the lefs dire&t interference 
the better. 

We hear a great deal of boys loving play too well; and 
there are, doubtlefs, inftances in which a real love of play 
has been attended with little or no marks of mental ac- 
tivity ; but we fee every reafon to fuppofe, that if a boy 
play well, (with aétivity, fpirit, and ingenuity,) it only 
wants proper management to make him work well. Of 
fuch a one, at leaft, we fhould ourfelves never defpair. If 
children are indolent at play, it muft be from a want of 
fufficient animal health and fpirits, and proper means 
fhould be employed to reftore them to that ftate. A child 
in thoroughly good health, will, at times, be as playful, 
and full of anticks, as a young kitten; and without 
indulging that boifterous rudenefs, which is inconfiftent 
with domeftic comfort, and with the neceflary degrees 
of order and propriety, and even with the health and 
comfort of the children themfelves, every poffible indul- 
gence fhould be given to their liyely fpirits, and to their 
cheerful noifes. 

At the period when the habit of Aardy application is to 
be begun, we do not wifh to fee work treated as play ; and, 
onthe other hand, play fhould never be made work. Chil- 
dren may often be 4d to do, that which they have no direct 
inclination to begin ; and alittle fkill in bringing about this 
beginning is often of real advantage. But exercife will be 
of the greateit ufe, (it will molt call into exertion the phy- 
fical powers, and contribute moft to the health, ) when it is 
indulged involuntarily and with fpirit. ‘Thofe exercifes 
which are expre/sly taught with a view to form the limbs, and 
give young perfons a proper command over them, mutt, we 
apprehend, be excepted (we refer to dancing, drilling, 
fencing, &c.) ; and it may fometimes be neceffary, for a 
time, to make them compulfory; but by proper care and 
perfeverance, they will become pleafant enough. We think 
highly of all thefe exercifes. Dancing is often abufed ; 
oftenmade the fource of vanity, and fometimes even of fen- 
fuahty. Exhibition-balls for children and youth we depre- 
cate ; and are fatisfied that the evils attending them are 
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duéted with propriety, and not carried to excefs, (by over- 
heating or over-exerting the fyftem, or by encroaching 
upon the part of the night which health requires to be fpent 
in bed, an hour or two before midnight,) we think a falu- 
tary amufement, good for the body and for the mind. If it 
have the effect the next day of producing languor and in- 
aptitude for the common employments of life, then it has 
been carried to excefs. 

It has been propofed to make gymnaflics a part of the re- 
gular bufinefs of education. A tame fpiritlefs exertion of 
the body is worth Imtle. Some apr may be done by it ; 
but what fhould be the object of the parent, is voluntary 
active exercife, in which the whole foul is for the time en- 

aged. The formal walk, even in the fields or on the fea- 
fies however much it may pleafe, by contraft from feden- 
tary amufement, and which it will do only in proportion as 
that amufement has been kept within its due limits, cannot 
have nearly the fame beneficial influence on the body, or on 
the mind, as the lively fportive exercife which healthy chil- 
dren will take of themfelves. A troop of boys or girls, turned 
into a field to find amufement for themfelves, and left at full 
liberty, except that of tranfgrefling the bounds which men- 
tal or bodily health prefcribes, will do for themfelves, that 
which no one elfe can do for them ; they will be gaining life 
and vigour, mufcular aétivity, and, what often is intimately 
conneéted with it, mental aétivity. Still we are difpofed to 
allow, that regular attention to gymnattics fhould make a 
part of the fyitem of education ; but then the regularity of 
the managment of it fhould be kept out of fight as much 
as poflible. The parent or the tutor may plan and lead to 
the execution, but the execution, and, as much as poflible, 
the plan, fhould originate in, or at leaft excite the ingenuity, 
the dexterity, the exertions, &c. of the child or youth. If 
children are not early allowed full employment for their bodies 
they may require to be taught to play ; but the art employed 
to teach them fhould not. be brought into view. In tact 
children teach themfelves beft ; and the infpeéting, control- 
ing, direéting power of the older friend fhould feldom be 
the dire& object of obfervation. He may notice in filence, 
and give hints from what he has feen, which will do every 
thing that is neceflary. Conftraint deitroys the very life 
and foul of play. From what we have feen of an o€tayo 
volume, entitled ‘‘ Gymnattics for Youth,” tranflated from 
the German, we think that the parent, (under which gene- 
ral appellation we ufually include the tutor or parental 
friend,) may derive fome. ufeful hints to aid him in the great 
and important objeét of bringing the mufcular fyitem into 
full vigour and aétivity. We muit by no means omit the 


valuable chapters on Toys and Machines, in Edgeworth’s’ 


Practical Education, which every reader of this article pro- 
bably has accefs to. And from extracts which we have feen 
from Parkinfon’s Dangerous Sports, we expeét that valu- 
able cautions may be derived from it, deferving the attention 
of the judicious parent. 

We would not have the prohibition of dangerous {ports 
carried too far, Thofe whofe cenfequences may be, and 
efpecially thofe whofe confequences will probably be, fatal, 
or the injury irremediable, fhould be abfolutely prohibited, 
and the Sipcteien to avoid them produced by confiderations 
of prudence and benevolence. Forced exertions beyond 
the ftrength, blows on the head, ftomach, &c. injury in the 
eyes from any caufe,—thefe, and all others coming under the 
above defcription, fhould be the fubject of frequent caution. 
But in real life oceafions ¢ontinually occur, in which pain 
muit be borne, or in which fome degree of rifk mutt be 
run; and that education mutt be radically defective, which 
does not fow the feeds of fortitude and prefence of mind. 


Nothing will teach thefe qualities but expofure to pain and 
fome degree of danger. We do not mean a voluntary di- 
rect expofure ; but we would check that exceffive caution 
on the part of the parent, which fhuns prefent fuffering at 
the expence of future ftrength of mind. The benumbing 
influence of fear injures beyond calculation ; and though we 
have no wifh to fee feolhardinefs, which is bold becaufe it 
is unacquainted with the real extent of the dangers it runs 
into, we do always rejoice to fee in a lad firm endurance of 
pain, and a¢tive boldnefs, under the guidance of fome little 
prudence and ingenuity in extricating himfelf from rifk, with- 
out paying more attention to the danger than is neceflary to 
efcape from it. Cowardice is fo often, we might fay fo 
conttantly, the fource of meannefs, and all ité accompanying 
vices, and (even where the moral education has checked 
thefe) is fo oftena bar to valuable exertions for the good of 
others, that every indication of it fhould lead to proper me- 
thods to eradicate it. Some may fuppofe that all that is ne- 
ceffary is to give ftrength and health. So far from forti- 
tude being a neceffary attendant upon thefe, we have feen 
reafon to confider it as a more con{tant companion of aétivity 
of mind, united with lefs robuftnefs of body. Ativity is 
the grand point ; this will lead a boy into rifks, (we do fot 
mean of fatal accidents, but of fuch as for the time may be 
painful, ) and the fame activity will often fuggeit expedients 
to efcape from them ; and the more this is done in early life, 
the more felf-command and prefence of mind will be praéti- 
cable, when neceflarily expofed to great and imminent dan- 
ger. Prefence of mind, as Mifs Edgeworth has well 
obferved, is, in reality, abfence of mind, as far as the 
danger is concerned: on that it does not dwell, but upon 
the expedients of efcaping it. And it muft require uncom- 
mon mental culture in the later period of life to acquire this 
invaluable quality, where fear has been the habit of the 
earlier. 

The little accidents of childhood and youth fhould not re- 
ceive too much fympathy. All that is neceffary for their re- 
lief fhould be done, at leaft in the earlieft tages of educa- 
tion ; but the little mind fhould be excited to bear its pain, 
by pleafantry, or even raillery, by appeal to fhame, by turn- 
ing the attention from it, in {hort by any and by various me- 
thods, thofe being felected which experience has fhewn to 
be moft effectual e the individual. After the firft period 
of childhood, their accidents fhould receive very little direét 
attention; the parent will obferve, but the obfervation 
need not be made to excite their notice. He fhould be ready 
to ftep in where neceflary, but in common cafes leave them 
to at for themfelves. Indeed this is one grand objeé in 
education, to enable the individual to a@ for himfelf, when 
the great bufinefs of life depends upon his own wifdom and 
exertions. 

When the dread of pain (even where the mind is unfup- 
ported by fympathy, or not ftimulated by the dread of 
fhame) is in a confiderable degree fubdued, or made inaétive, 
(in other words, when fortitude has been acquired,) there 
is only one thing more requifite for effeétual prefence of 
mind, and that is a knowledge of the beft methods of 
efcaping danger, areadinefs of invention, and the adoption 
of means to ends. Thefe are more intimately connected 
with the culture of the imagination and the underftanding. 
To produce them, the young fhould often be led to confider 
what is beft to be done in accidents of different kinds. 
«What would you do if your clothes were on fire??? we 
would afk a girl old enough to underftand and to aé. 
«« What would you do if your brother fell into the water, or 
fell down and broke his arm?” are queftions which would 
lead to ufeful convérfations with a boy. When occurrences 
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of this nature are mentioned, the mind of an intelligent 
youth may be fet to confider what fhould have been done, 
and then compare it with what was done. Where this 
turn is given to the inventive powers, highly ufeful 
refults might be expected, not only when in actual dan- 
ger, but in providing againft the accidents of human 
life for others. Newton Bofworth’s little book, entitled 
Accidents of Human Life, will furnifh fome ufeful hints ; 
and it would be well to keep a common-place book for this 
exprefs object, which might be ftored with facts of actual 
occurrence, and with fuggeftions as to probable cafes in 
future. An acquaintance with the ftructure and funétions 
of the body, with chemiftry, and with mechanical philofo- 
phy, cannot fail to be of great ufe for this objeét, and at- 
tention to them with this objet in view, will be of fervice 
in athers. Our readers will find fome hints which may be 
of fervice in INTELLECTUAL Education, Div. V; and full 
more towards the clofe of Mifs Edgeworth’s chapter on At- 
tention. ‘The excellent little dialogue in Evenings at Home, 
called Prefence of Mind, well deferves the perufal of parente 
as well as children. 

To any one who fairly confiders the way in which the 
bodily and mental faculties are developed, it will appear 
abundantly clear, that exercife is as much required for the 
one as for the other ; and as the mental progrefs fo much de- 
pends upon the health of the body, even if that be to be re- 
garded as the primary objeét, this muft on no account be 
neglected. ‘ Exercife is neceflary for health, bodily and men- 
tal,’’ fhould be the fundamental maxim of every fy{tem of edu- 
cation private or public. It is a law of our natures, againit 
which no one can offend withimpunity ; and fuch arrangements 
fhould be adopted in every fchool, and in every domeftic 
plan, that it may be fully and effeCtually obeyed. Seden- 
tary employments fhould be frequently relieved by a€tive 
mufcular exertion. It is a bad thing for the mind to be 
kept on the ftretch too long; and, therefore, fedentary 
amufements are often neceflary ; but fedentary amufements 
fhould only be reforted to where aétive {ports cannot be 
had. Bodily aétivity is almoft an effential requifite for 
mental a¢tivity, and indifputably for the full enjoyment of 
health. If from any circumftance the fchool hours exceed 
two or at moft three hours at one time, let a break be 
made at fome convenient place for “a good batch of play.” 
Little will be loft by it for the time; much will be gained 
for the future. Exercife out of doors, where dry good 
air can be had, is, in every point, greatly to be preferred ; 
but where the rain and chills of our climate will not permit, 
ftill let it be had within. 

«When children have been fitting fo long, that they feel 
indifpofed to bodily exertion, there is no doubt they have 
fat too long.—* Like every other organ, the palate and 
the ftomach, when left inactive and unirritated, lofe their 
original faculties. Repeated fafting is fatal both to appe- 
tite and to digeftion. Sedentary occupations,’? we would 
fay too long continued, and difproportioned to the age and 
degree of mufcular maturity, “ gradually deftroy the de- 
fire, and impair the power, to exert the mufcles, more par- 
ticularly while they are forming.””—* To debar children 
from giving loofe to thefe inclinations, by indulging which, 
they knit their finews, {well their mufcles, and harden the 
whole againft the viciflitudes of air, is a kind of feverity 
neither indifferent to them or to thofe about them, for the 
prefent or for the time to come.” 

It really appears fomewhat unneceffary to dwell upon 
this fubje&t as we have done ; and yet it is difficult to meet 
with any plan of education into which it enters as it ought. 
Jn making the above quotations from Beddoes (EM. iii.) 


we obferve, that in his plan for a girl’s {cliool, which we 
think in many points very judicious, (though clearly formed 
more with a view te weakly children, than could in general 
be defirablegor girls and {till lefs for boys,) he lays down 
the following precept: ‘ under twelve years of age it 
fhould be an invariable rule, that the hours of application 
fhould. never exceed thofe of amufement and exercife.?? 
The principle is a good one; and it fhould not much be de- 
parted from, till the period when application becomes volun- 
tary and pleafant ; and then fome portion of the hours for 
amufement, we do net include thofe of adive exercife, may 
be added to thofe of application, We are inclined to think 
that, in general, for boys between ten or eleven and four- 
teen, nine hours fleep, eight hours work, and feven for 
meals, exercife, and amufement, is a good divifion. Thofe, 
who fee reafon to adopt our views in INTELLECTUAL Edus 
cation, e{pecially under the heads of A¢tention and Memory, 
will be of opinion, that Dr. Beddoes’ plan is in. thefe 
points radically defective. It affords ufeful hints, but it 
cannot be fellowed, we apprehend, and at the fame time 
mental vigour be obtained. 

But while we fay this, we muft add, that we deprecate, 
as he does, exceflive mental exertion in children. The 
phyfical fyitem muft be the firft obje&. If the order of 
nature be reverfed, the mind will eventually fuffer for it, 
as well as the body. It would often be eafy for the {kilful 
parent to make a child a prodigy ; but the judicious parent 
never will attempt it. Premature and luxuriant growth of 
mind will feldom, if ever, be found to {pring from a vigo- 
rous root. It will be viewed by thofe, who know the laws 
of human nature, as a difeafe; and fuch it will generally 
prove, even in the eftimation of the mere fuperficial obferver. 
We do not doubt, that many haye funk into an early grave, 
through the unnaturally rapid developement of their facul- 
ties, and the exceflive excitement of mental and phyfical 
fenfibility, which is ufually the caufe or effe& of it: and 
{till more have had the progrefs of their bodily health and 
{trength impaired; their minds have funk into a ftate of 
ftagnant littlefinefs ; and the promife of early genius has 
been completely difappointed, and followed by a train of 
phyfical and mental and moral evils, which fhould ferve as a 
beacon to the vain or the unwary. 

Though this article is expanding beyond our wifhes, we 
cannot forbear prefenting our readers with another extra 
from Search. The Light of Nature may net be acceffible 
to many ; and this paflage is truly important, and deferves 
to be carefully weighed by every parent.—‘ Nor is it 
enough to reitrain fleep within due bounds, if the waking 
hours be fuffered to dream away in a torpid indolence not 
much different from fleep. {t is of great fervice, even to 
the health, to cultivate a {pirit of aétivity, continually ex- 
erting itfelf in fome exercife either of body or mind. The 
former is more neceflary for the animal machine, and for 
that reafon deferves to be particularly regarded for fuch as 
are deftined to follow fome fedentary profeffion, that they 
may be inured by early cuftom never to fit {till with their 
hands before them in the intervals ef bufinefs, but to move 
brifkly in their common actions, and daily to pra¢tife fuch 
recreations as may keep the circulation to its proper flow, 
and prevent ill humours from gathering in the blood. 

«« Yet an activity of mind, too, is not ufelefs to the body ; 
there being fuch an intimate connection between the grofler 
and finer organifations, that irregularities in the one, will 
not fail to produce their like in the other. There are 
fome who love to fit in a corner, building caftles in the 
air, mufing upon improbabilities foothing to their fancy, 
and wifhes of what can never happen, or perhaps upon 
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fomething that has vexed them, or the imaginary dread of 
mifchiefs never likely to befall them; though this may feem an 
intenfenefs of thought when the mind is rather too bufy than 
too remifs, it is in reality not an attivity, but paflivenefs 
bound down to an obje& rifing mechanically in the imagina- 
tion. ‘Tempers of this caft have a perpetual liftleffnefs and 
dilatorinefs, they apply to nothing readily, they do nothing 
currently, but want to put off every thing another minute, 
even their meals, their diverfions, and their beloved nightly 
repofe. Such ftagnation of thought, become habitual, 
muft inevitably introduce a like ftagnation of the vital 
juices, fret and wafte the fpirits, generate fearfulnefs and 
melancholy, and impair the health more than will be eafily 
imagined. é ; 

«‘ This mifchief then deferves an early attention to obviate, 
the more becaufe difficult to be difcovered in its ssi pape 
for we cannot penetrate into the thoughts to fee what pailes 
there: but before grown inveterate, it will fhew itfelf in 
the ations, or rather in the inertnefs of difpofition ; and 
then no time fhould be loft to cure it, nor any means omitted 
that can be devifed to teach children to find an iffue for 
their thoughts by running them in current trains, and to 
take pleafure in making good difpatch of every thing, as 
well in their tafks as their amufements. 

« Neverthelefs it muft not be forgotten, that there is a 
contrary extreme, which urges to make more hafte than 

ood {peed ; a continual hurry and agitation, never fatisfied 
Bat when in motion; an impatience to do things before the 
proper time, and eagernefs to difpatch them at once by a 
violent exertion; an over-folicitude for the fuccefs of mea- 
fures, and a vexation upon any rub happening to fall in their 
way. This temper likewife is unfavourable to the health ; 
for mifchief will enfue upon precipitating the circulation of 
blood and animal {pirits, as well as upon retarding it. A 
* calm and fteady alertnefs, flowiag in one uniform tenour, 
always brifk and lively, never anxious nor trepidating, is 
the defirable point to be purfued: therefore, we mutt fo la- 
bour to cure one evil, as not to incur another ; and keep an 
eye upor Scylla, while we endeavour to fteer clear of 
Charybdis. I know it is x difficult matter, perhaps im- 
poflible, to hit exa&tly the golden mean; but we fhall come 
the nearer, by being apprifed of dangers on either hand : 
though I think the former is the greater, the more fre- 
quently fallen into, and harder to be cured. The beft that 
can be done muft be by diligence in watching the ap- 
proaches of either, and applying the proper remedy as foon 
as they are perceived.” 

In what we have faid, we wifh to be underftood as re- 
ferring, unlefs otherwife exprefled, to girls as well as to 
boys. We are fully fatisfied that there is a conftitutional 
difference in the fexes, which is perceptible even from in- 
fancy ; and that the parent, who fhould train up her daugh- 
ters to all the moft robuft exercifes of boys, would find that 
fhe had carried the matter too far. But we are alfo fatis- 
fied, that this conftitutional difference is unneceflarily and 
mott injurioufly carried beyond all the bounds of nature, 
in the common modes of educating girls. We recommend 
to mothers, efpecially, fome remarks on this fubjeét in 
Reflections on the prefent Condition of the Female Sex, by 


Prifcilla Wakefield ; a writer who has contributed well to: 


ftore the children’s library with works containing really 
ufeful information. ‘ How often,” the fays, (we quote 
from Parent’s Friend,) “has our anxiety for the delicacy 
of the complexion, or the apprehenfion of her becoming a 
romp, reftrained a girl from the indulgence of enjoying 
either air or exercife, in a fufficient degree, to fecure her 
from that feeble, fickly, languid ftate, which frequently 


renders her not only capricious, but helplefs through the 
whole courfe of her life. There is no reafon for maintainin 
any fexual diftinGtions in the bodily exercife of children. If 
it is right to give both fexes all the corporeal advant 
which nature has given to enjoy, let them both partake of 
the fame rational means of obtaining a flow of health and 
animal fpirits, te enable them to perform the fun@tions of 
life.”’—“« Employment fhould be contrived, on purpofe to 
induce them to pafs a large portion of their time in the air ; 
nor fhould they ever be permitted to fit within long at a 
time. A mere walk {carcely fupplies fufficient exercife to 
produce a quick circulation; fomething, therefore, more 
aétive fhould be adopted. Running races, trundling a 
hoop, {kipping with a rope, battledore and fhuttlecock, 
ball, jumping, dumb bells, {winging, and many other 
amufements of the like nature, are {uitable for the purpofe, 
and may with equal propriety be praétifed by both fexes, 
being by no means incompatible with delicacy ef perfon and 
manners. Let it never be forgotten, that true delicacy 
confifts in a purity of fentiment, and is as much fuperior to 
its fubRitute, external manners, as a real gem to one that is 
artificial.”’ ; ’ 

VILL. Exercife of the Senfes.—It is certainly poffible to 
have eyes, and yet not fee; and to have ears, and yet not 
hear. This, however, is in general more owing to the 
fluggifhnefs or inattention of the mind, than to imper- 
fection of the external organs of fenfe. Impreffions on the 
organs of fenfe, which, if the attention of the mind were 
actively direéted to them, would convey clear, vigorous, 
and well-defined fenfations, may either excite a mere partial 
or fleeting notice, or pafs away without any fenfation what- 
ever. See Mental Puitosorny, Div. I. ; and in conneétion 
with other topics of this divifion, the reader will probably 
find fome' advantage in confulting Div. IT. alfo. 

In InretLectuat Education we have endeavoured to 
mark the diftin@tion, which is too feldom obferved, between 
Senfations and perceptions ; and we {hall not enter upon the 
fubjeét again. The reader will find the firft four divifions 
of that article bear clofely upon what may well be termed 
the mental procefles of perception, and we beg leave to. 
refer him to them for this purpofe. Dr. Reid, in his Effays 
on the Intellectual Powers, has a diftinét chapter on the 
improvement of the fenfes (Effay II. chap. 21.) ; but from 
the views which that philofopher took of the nature of per- 
ception, it might be expected, and it is accordingly the 
fact, that he fays but little on the improvement of the /en/es 
properly fo called: it is principally on the improvement of 
the perceptive power. The philofophical reader may, how- 
ever, find it worth while to confult that chapter; and the 
judicious, but inexperienced mother will alfo derive much 
ufeful information from the fecond and third letters in Mifs 
Hamilton’s fecond volume. 

‘That the perceptive power is fufceptible of very great 
improvement, by proper exercife and culture, there can be 
no doubt ; but fome may doubt whether this is the cafe with 
refpect to the bodily organs of fenfation. When it is con- 
fidered, however, that improvement, as the confequence of 
due exercife, is the grand law of our phyfical and intelleétual 
powers, it might be inferred that the external organs are, 
by the fame means, fufceptible of improvement, in furnifh- — 
ing corre&t and vivid fenfations. And when it is confidered 
that even well-formed healthy infants indicate little fenfi- 
bility of fight and hearing for many days; that there are 
manifeft and great differences in the animal tribe, in the 
powers of feniation ; that even where there is the power of 
vigorous attention, children greatly differ in the correétnefs — 
and vividnefs of their fenfatians; that thofe who are accuf- 
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tomed to obferve objeéts of a certain clafs, not only have 
much more ready and accurate perceptions, but even can at 
once difcern, where fenfation only is concerned, what very 
clofe attention will fcarcely enable another to fee ; that thofe 
who are deprived of one of the three organs of intelle&tual 
fenfation, acquire a peculiar fufceptibility, not only of per- 
ception, but of fenfation from the others; and that at the 
period of natural decay, and’ even earlier, there is a great 
diminution of the power of fenfation; it appears to us 
{earcely to be doubted, that the bodily organs of fenfation 
are fufceptible of great variation and improvement in the 
fame individual. 

Even if this fhould ftill be regarded as matter of theory, 
it is obvious that no effort in endeavouring to improve the 
fenfes can be loft: for by the fame means we fhall be ef- 
feGtually improving the faculty of perception. And, on 
the other hand, whatever means are taken to exercife the 
perceptive power, thefe will, upon the above principle, eul- 
tivate alfo the organs of fenfation. The exercife of the 
bodily organs, and accurate attention to the impreffions 
upon them, are, in faét, the only direé&t means by which 
this laft objeét can be effected. The indire& means are of 
indifpenfible importance, and will do much towards render. 
ing the dire&t means of real efficacy : we refer to thofe means 
by which the bodily health, vigour, and activity, are to be 
obtained. The exercife of bodily vigour, and efpecially of 
bodily activity, not.only has the effect of ftrengthening the 
nervous fyftem generally, and of giving it a healthy fenfi- 
bility, but it furnifhes conftant exercife for the organs of 
fenfation. The ufeful playthings of childhood and youth, 
and their employment out of doors, are continually calling 
thefe organs into aétivity; and that agility in mufcular 
tnovements, with which health and activity are fo often at- 
tended among the young, and which contributes fo much 
to give bodily dexterity, is peculiarly ferviceable in calling 
into play the power of fenfation alfo. Dexterity does of 
courfe imply the quick and vigorous fenfation, and accurate 
attention to it, and the ready affociation with it of the ap- 
propriate mufcular movement ; and where it is exercifed, 
there the organs of fenfation muft alfo be exercifed. In 
fhort, wherever and however the attention is direéted to the 
objects of perception, whether in the way of fimple obferva- 
tion, or of comparifon and difcrimination, the correfponding 
organ of fenfation is undergoing a proper culture. 

Hence a great deal may fafely be left to the mere in- 
fluence of external objects, provided the attention is pretty 
fteadily and frequently led, dire&ly or indireétly, to the 
perceptions. A child who obferves much, muit acquire 
quicknefs of perception; a child who obferves accurately, 
muit acquire accuracy of perception, and confequently mutt 
acquire quicknefs and accuracy of fenfation. But there are 
few cafes in a judicious education, in which all will be left 
to this indireét exercife. During the plays and employ- 
ments of childhood and youth, various means may be de- 
vifed of calling the fenfes into a¢tivity, and dire¢ting the 
attention to them. In the book which we before referred 
to, “«Gymnaftics for Youth,’’ there are fome ufeful fug- 
geftions refpecting the method of artificially Saint the 
fenfes, which we think may be ferviceable to fome of our 
readers, and which we fhall give in the form in which we 
find them in the “ Parent’s Friend.’ 

* Befides the natural exercife of the fenfes, I think it 
might be poflible, by artificial means, to increafe the power 
of each fenfe, in the fame manner as hundreds of deaf and 
blind perfons, who fupply, to an aftonifhing degree, the lofs 
of one fenfe by the zealous cultivation of another. Ac- 
cordingly, in exercifes of this kind, fometimes the eyes 
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fhould be covered, fometimes the ears prevented as much as 
poflible from hearing, fometimes the reft of the fenfes kept 
as free as may be from impreflions. When children have 
acquired confderable readinefs by the natural exercife of the 
fenfes, in their eighth or tenth year perhaps, I confider it as 
a very pleafing and ufeful occupation to exercife them arti- 
ficially in the following manner.”” Though the author 
{peaks of the age of feven or nine as a proper time for the 
artificial exercife of the fenfes, it is obvious that it may be 
begun with advantage at a much earlier period. In faét, it 
can fearcely be begun too early. But, throughout, it 
fhould be conduéted as little as poflible in the way of a 
formal bufinefs. The exercife of the mufcles, and the ex- 
ercife of the fenfes, fhould be made as interefting as poffi- 
ble, and feldom employed except in the way of amufe- 
ment. 

(1) “ Exercife of the Touch.—The much greater prompti- 
tude of the fight and hearing, evidently leads us to negle& 
the fenfe of feeling ; whence I am induced to think, that this 
deferves our greateft attention. The eyes are to be previ- 
oufly covered, and then let the perfon fo blindfolded difcover 
perfons by feeling their faces or hands ; diftinguifh coins ; tell 
what a perfon writes in the palm of the hand with a pencil or 
point of a fkewer; diftinguifh the leaves of all kinds of 
trees and plants with which he is acquainted; eftimate the 
degree of heat, air, and water according to the thermome- 
ter; diftinguifh plates of polifhed metal, of fimilar figures, 
by their fpecific heat ; eftimate the weight of various fub- 
{tances in pounds, ounces, and the f{maller weights ; tell all 
kinds of wood, and the different produétions of the loom; 
eftimate the number of leaves in a book and tell the pages ; 
among a number of leaves of the fame kind of paper, fe- 
parate the blank, written, and printed; write; eftimate the 
length of various fticks in feet and inches, the fuperficies of 
a table, the folid contents of fubftances of regular figures, 
and the capacities of different veffels ; mould eafy figures, ma- 
thematical for example, in clay or wax, paying attention to 
the fize as wellas the form; make pens, and cut out various 
objects ; diftinguifh all kinds of fubftances put into his hand, 
as chalk, fealing-wax, &c.: let him endeavour to feel in- 
{criptions in relievo, as upon large coins. 

(2) “ Exercife of the Sight.—Let him eftimate every rela- 
tion of magnitude as it exifts in nature; length, breadth, 
height, depth, fuperficies, folidity, and diftance : both in the 
great, as yards, furlongs, miles ; and in {maller dimenfions, as 
feet, inches, lines. The conjecture fhould always be compared 
with a¢tual meafurement. This will at the fame time afford 
a pleafing mode of praétically acquiring the art of menfu- 
ration. On fultry days, for which more violent gymnattic 
exercifes are not fo well adapted, Ihave often had recourfe 
to thefe, and found that young perfons very foon acquire a 
confiderable readinefs in them. It is above all things necef- 
fary to imprint as deeply as pofflible on their minds accurate 
ideas of the different meafures. When this is done, they 
will foon learn the art of applying them in all direétions, 
and thus meafure with the eye. Let him draw all kinds 
of mathematical figures without compafles or ruler, divide 
lines into a given number of parts, cut meafures of feet, 
inches, and lines upon fticks, copy mathematical figures 
in perfpeétive from models, draw {chemes for them, cut 
them in paper, and put them together. All this mutt after- 
wards be examined by mathematical inftruments, and the 
errors corrected. Let him take for a pattern a pi€ture, on 
which are many different fhades of colour ; compound every 
fhade in it from the feven primary colours, and lay them all 
down upon paper ; or let him merely declare of what colours: 
each fhade is compofed. Let him eftimate the weights] of 
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yarious bodies by looking at them. Let him ftop his ears 
with his fingers, and hold a converfation by obferving the 
motion of the lips. , 

(3) “ Exercife of the Hearing. —The youthful company, in 
which the fewer there are the lefs noife is to be apprehended, 
being all blindfolded, their mafter will do various things, 
and they mutt tell what he is about ; in other words, he will 
oceafion fome noife in different ways, and they muft explain 
whence the noife arifes. ‘This admits of great variety. All 
common aétions, fuch as walking, Map making pens, 
and the like, are eafily difcovered ; accordingly the matter 
will proceed to fuch as are more unufual, for inftance ftep- 
ping upon a chair, or fitting down on the ground. When 
ae are difcovered, with tolerable facility he will go far- 
ther. He will bid them guefs the figure, fize, and fubftance 
of things by the ear. Tor example, whence proceeds that 
found? from a glafs, a bafon, a bell, a piece of iron, fteel, 
eopper, filver, wood, the table, or the bureau? Of what 
fize, and of what fhape it is? / 

(4) “ Exercife of the Smell and Tafle—A_ perfon blind- 
folded may diftinguifh flowers, various articles of food, 
many metals, leaves of trees, frefh, and in many cafes dry 
pieces of wood, and feveral other fubftances, by the {mell 
alone, without touching them, and moit of them by the 
tafte.”’ 

IX. Sen/ibility—The fenfe of touch deferves to be re- 
garded as diftinet from the general fenfe of feeling, which, 
with the exception of thofe of fight, hearing, {melling, and 
talte, refers to every fenfation experienced in any part of 
the body, either from internal or external impreffions, and 
upon which principally the phyfical fenfibility depends. 
We do not mean that when the nervous fenfibility in gene- 
ral is great, there will often be found deficiency in the 
organs of fight, hearing, &c. ; but that what is well termed 
Jfenfibility, both phyfical and mental, depends principally 
upon the organs of feeling. Now the great object with 
refpeét to thefe is, not to roufe them to irritability, by 
dire& or exceflive excitement ; or to produce that irrita- 
bility by methods which cannot be unattended with effential 
injury to the bodily health, fuch as over-exertion of mind, 
want of air and exercife, exceflive warmth, &c.; but, on the 
contrary, to bring the fyftem into, and to preferve it in, that 
{tate in which the fimple natural pleafures of feeling (the 
pleafures of health, of activity, &c.) are enjoyed, and in 
which there fhall be no unnatural tendency to the pains of 
this fenfe. How great a thare thefe have in producing the 
mental pains, may be underftood by the remarks on this 
fenfe in Mental Puitosorny, Div. II. And on the fubjeé 
of this fection, we wifh to refer the reader to Moral 
Epucation III. 10. 11. 12. 

The general law of the /enfible pleafures and pains is, that 
by foe repetition they lofe their vividnefs, and their effect 
upon the mind ; and the fame is the cafe with the mere paflive 
mental feelings. Yet it is of great importance to be borne 
in mind, in early education, and in the individual’s felf-cul- 
ture, that where any part of the fyftem of feeling is unduly 
called into exercife, it increafes the irritability of the whole ; 
that the phyfical powerfully aéts upon the mental fenfibility, 
and this in turn upon the phyfical fenfibility ; that whatever 
increafes the pleafures of fenfation beyond their natural 
ftate, muft alfo increafe the fufceptibility of the fenfible 
pains ; and that the influence of thefe upon the happinefs, 
(where they arife from, or are accompanied by, an exceflive 
irritability of the nervous fy{tem,) far exceeds that of the 
fenfible pleafures arifing from fuch exceffive excitement of 
body or of mind. 

One grand objeét of the early period of education fhould 


be, to bring the phyfical fyftem into its due ftate of health, 
vigour, and a¢tivity. If this be fuccefsfully purfued, all is 
done which is requifite for the proper regulation of the 
phyfical fenfibility. All the means which we have here- 
tofore fuggetted, if employed judicioufly and fteadily, have 
the direét tendency to give the nervous {yftem its due tone ; 
to make fenfations have their proper influence in the intel- 
lectual fyftem, and to keep them from having too great in- 
fluence in the fyftem of internal feeling. On the one hand, 
thefe means will tend to correct that extreme nervous irrita- 
bility which might indeed be employed fuccefsfully to pro- 
duce a rapid and premature developement of the faculties 
and affeétions, but which cannot be called much into play 
without fapping the foundation of the health of body and 
of mind ; and, on the other, they will fupply the beft phy- 
fical prevention of the formation of that morbid fenfibility 
which fo continually fixes the mind upon its own feelings, 
which implants felfifhnefs in its mott refined, perhaps, but 
moft ruinous forms ; and which feeks for gratification, or at 
leait relief, in that unnatural excitement which only feeds 
the corroding irritability of the fyitem, and muft by degrees 
deftroy the capacity of enjoyment, and plunge in petals 
irretrievable calamities. The early and external means for 
the cure or prevention of exceflive fenfibility, muft however 
be fupported by internal aids. A difpofition to aétive 
exertion,—a love of order and regularity, ( which we deem of 
incalculable importance, )—a tafte for mental employment 
not exciting to the mind, but engaging its attention, and 
calling into play and ftrengthening its various powers, in 
their due meafure and degrees,—a difpofition which’ will 
turn the fenfibility which exifts into the channel of 
benevolence and picty,—fortitude with refpe&t” to per- 
fonal pains, — patience with refpe&t to perfonal priva- 
tions,—and the habit of felf-controul early checking or 
preventing that wild hankering after mere pleafure which 
never yet did any thing but harm, afterwards called into 
wueeiles and fupported by reafon and religion, to prevent 
every fenfual gratification which prudence and duty forbid, 
—thefe cannot fail of being attended with the moi bene- 
ficial effets on the health and happinefs: they will conduét 
the youth to the maturity and vigour of his bodily powers, 
and of intellect and affetion: they will enable him and 
prompt him to aét well his part in life with ufefulnefs to’ 
others, and with honour and comfort to himfelf: and we 
need not fay that they will ferve as a noble foundation for 
religious excellence. 

The following paflage contains a picture of “ that morbid 
fenfibility which renders exiftence in many inftances an almoft 
uninterrupted feries of painful fenfations,’? which fhould 
make thofe concerned in education do what they can to 
prevent fuch dreadful evils. It 1s true it is an extreme cafe ; 
but thofe who have had occafion to obferve the appearances 
of morbid fenfibility in lefs extreme and too common ftates,” 
will perceive, that, in their degree, the features of the 
picture belong alfo to them. ‘ That the dropping of a 
hair-pin on the floor fhould make a perfon ftart from her 
feat, and fix her in a preternatural pofture, by occafioning 
preternatural fixed contractions of the mufcles, or agitate: 
her by contraétions and relaxations equally preternatural, 
till fhe finks into infenfibility, from which fhe awakes into’ 
vehement delirium, is hardly credible to thofe who are con- 
verfant only with the healthy, and the forts of ficknefs to 
which the robuft are fubjeét. On comparing an individual” 
liable to thefe fad varieties of being, to the engineer who» 
ftands unmoved amid the thunder of a battery; to the 
feaman who maintains his footing upon the deck, or ropes’ 
of his veffel reeling under the fhock of the elements ; or to 
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the Indian who exhibits the figns, and probably feels the 
throb, of intenfe delight, while the flames are preying upon 
his flefh ; how aftonifhing do we find the range in human 
fufceptibility to the effeét of the powers by which we 
are furrounded! how important is it to confider the caufes 
of the difference, if on the one hand we fhould have as much 
reafon to fufpet that refiftance to pain may be united in 
the higheft degree to capability of pleafure, as we have, on 
the other, to be perfuaded that thofe who have become in 
fo high a degree fenfitive, are nearly loft to all but painful 
emotions ; and that if their organs are like wax in being 
impreffed by external appulfes, they too often refemble 
adamant in retaining what impreffions they may receive.’’ 
Beddoes, as quoted by Stock, p. 252. 

Infanity, melancholy, epilepfy, palfy, and a whole train 
of evils, are the attendants upon an undue, exceffive, and 
long continued excitement of the nervous fenfibility ; and 
it fhould be one leading obje€t of education, among females 
in particular, fo to dire¢t their employments, their amufe- 
ments, their diet and temperature, their waking and their 
fleeping hours, that their conftitution may be hardened, 
their bodies and minds invigorated, and the beft chance given 
them for meeting the unavoidable evils of life, fo that thefe 
may promote their moral improvement, without inflicting 
upon them unneceflary fufferings, or deftroying their powers 
of ufefulnefs. With this view, it may be laid down as a 
maxim in education, that whatever ftrongly excites the 
fenfibility, without conneGting it with active exertion, 
whatever, in fhort, increafes the difpofition to paffive plea- 
fure, is, and muft be, injuriots,—injurious to the health of 
the mind, and alike injurious to the health of the body. 
To make fuch fickly fenfibility the fubject of approbation 
is folly in the extreme. 

How the fenfibility, in its natural ftate, fhould be turned 
into the channel of benevolence, we have endeavoured to 
fhew in Morar Education; and the reader will find fome 
judicious obfervations on the fame topic in Mifs More’s 
Stri@ures. With refpe& to girls, what in general is moft 
wanting is, to check their fenfibility, or at leaft to give it 
its proper direGtion. With refpeé to boys, it may fome- 
times be neceffary to excite their mental fenfibility ; but in 
general, where proper pains have been taken early in life, 
the benevolent affections will have fufficient vividnefs and 
vigour : and at any rate they fhould never be enlivened by 
ftimulating the fenfibility of the nervous fyftem. A boy 
fhould, if poffible, be kept from the feeling that he has 
neryes; if we find his affections and intelle& ftrong and 
vigorous, that is all we can wih for. 

X. Purity.—The work of education has, indeed, an ex- 
tenfive fcope; and no department of it can be neglected 
without injury to the reft. Phyfical education is of the 
firft importance in the earlieft periods; but if it be even 
then made an exclufive obje&, the confequences muit be 
highly injurious. Arn unreftrained mind in a vigorous body, 
as we have already obferved, will be the moft likely to fink 
into the loweft moral depravity, and eventually to deftroy, 
by this means, the objeét to which fo much care and exertion 
had been devoted. Without attaching any importance to 
the number /even, as pretending to fet limits, which, in a 
great variety of inftances, muft be merely arbitrary, the 
interval between birth and manhood may be conveniently 
divided into three periods, of feven years in each. During 
the firft (unlefs the imagination of a child has, been allowed 
to gain an exceflive preponderance, and the elements of de- 
fire have rifen to an enormous height) there muft be un- 
commen impurity in the language or actions of thofe around 


them, if the conceptions or defires have, in any degree, a 
fexual complexion. But during the fecond, (more efpecially 
if children affociate much with others o/der than themfelves, 
who are not under the reftraints either of delicacy or de- 
cency,) it isan unhappy faét, that long before there can, in 
the order of nature, be any proper fexual defires, there is 
not unfrequently a degree of indecency in language and man- 
ners, againft which the parent, who is anxious for the 
moral welfare of his children, fhould moft feduloufly guard. 
We have known this to be the cafe, even where boys have 
been brought up at home, having been allowed, however, to 
mix with thofe who themfelves had little moral controul ; and 
we fee reafon to think it particularly the cafe at thofe 
{chools where boys of the fecond period are allowed a free 
intercourfe with thofe of the third. Hence we admire the 
plan which appears to be gaining ground, of fchools for 
boys from fix to twelve. If they are thoroughly well re- 
gulated, under the fuperintendance of able perfons, and they 
give efpecial care to the prevention of impurity in lan- 
guage, &c., the moft beneficial ends may be anfwered. 
Perhaps even. a progrefs in the languages might, upon an 
average, be made in fuch feminaries as fatisfactory as at 
{chools upon the ufual plan; the rudiments of other ya- 
luable branches of knowledge would be gained more effec- 
tually ; and, above all, the moral culture of the mind might 
be carried on with much greater fuccefs. As far as our 
experience goes, it is more difficult to reftrain the impure 
language of young boys, whofe minds have received an 
early taint, than oF older ones, unlefs, indeed, the difeafe 
has taken a deep and alarming root. In the former cafe it 
is extremely difficult to inftil that fenfe of impropriety, 
which, where there is any moral feeling, may be produced 
in this conneétion, foon after the age of puberty. Some 
may think that great care on this fubje€t is a refinement of 
f{queamifh delicacy, and not a neceflary precaution of moral 
purity ; we are however fatisfied that fuch will not be the 
opinion of thofe who have ftudied the laws of the human 
mind, or who have obferved the power of words over the 
conceptions of the imagination and the excitement and the 
direction of the defires. That power is beyond all calcu- 
lation, and often beyond all controul. ‘The cafuak imagery 
of the fancy will pafs away, and unlefs the mind’ inten- 
tionally dwells upon it, cherifhes it, and endeavours to re- 
call it, it may even leave no veftige to bring it back again 
into view ; the mere corporal feeling, unlefs unhappily in- 
flamed by external fources of impurity, may eafily be 
brought into fubjection. But when words have been much 
or long affociated with fuch trains of conceptions or feel: 
ings, they will, in various ways, contribute to excite and to 
ftrengthen them, and the confequence will often be that 
purity will be loft, and that the moral, mental, and phyfical 
fyftem, will fuftain fhocks from which they cannot re- 
cover. 

It is one moft injurious effe& of that exceffive referve 
which parents often think neceffary on thefe fubjects, that 
their children are left without any definite knowledge of the 
mifchief which the language of indecency will inevitably 
produce. Let the parent acquire his child’s full confidence, 
and let him, with no other end in view, than his moral wel- 
fare, early give him judicious warning, and repeat this as 
often as he may think neceffary to revive the impreflion, and 
the bett effect will follow. 

We prefume not to offer much advice on this fubjeé to 
mothers. A mother poffeffed of genuine delicacy of mind 
will not need it; and to others we could be of no fervice. 
A daughter grows up fo much more under her mother’s 
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e, than a fon can do, and there is, we doubt not, among 

but the moft abandoned of the female fex, fo much more 
of that “ decent perfonal referve which is the foundation of 
true delicacy of charatter,” that we hope it can require but 
common judgment and common care to preferve her purity 
of mind. A mother who knows, however, the moral dangers 
of the female fex, even where the general laws of chattity 
are not violated, will be on her guard in obferving every pol- 
fibility of expofure to them ; fhe will guard the plant of mo- 
defty with affiduous care, and will be watchful to preferve it 
from the noxious influence of the indelicacy of rude igno- 
rance or of impurity. We have reafon to think that mo- 
thers fometimes allow their daughters a more unreftrained in- 
tercourfe with fervants, or with companions of fufpicious 
delicacy, than prudence can authorize. They never fhould 
be expofed to circumftances which may lead them to offend 
againft “ decent perfonal referve.” _ How much the prefent 
too common modes of drefs will leffen that feeling, every 
confiderate mother muft perceive. What thofe moral dan- 
gers are to which we referred, beyond thofe of impure lan- 
guage, and how fatally they have been experienced, we 
Pink a father anxious for the welfare of his daughter, will 
take proper means of acquainting her to whofe foftering 
care they are to owe their fafety. Beyond what we have 
fuggelted, we can merely add, that the books which lie 
in the way of girls of the fecond period, not only fhould 
not be of that kind which muft cherifh a fickly fenfibility, 
but fhould be free from every thing at which genuine mo- 
defty would blufh. And if a vilitor fhould, in their pre- 
fence, bring forward fuch ideas, however clothed in the Jan- 
guage of eae or refined double entendre, he ought to 
be excluded from their fociety. That a father fhould ever 
do fo feems impoffible ; we wifh it were. 

But the delicacy we with to fee, “is fomething nobler 
than innocence.” It is not the delicacy of ignorance, but 
the purity of imagination and defire. And we are fatisfied 
that this 1s, in fome inftances, beft preferved by a knowledge 
of the fimple truth. “The ridiculous falfities which are 
told to children from miftaken notians of modefty, tend very 
much to inflame their imaginations, and fet their little minds 
to work refpecting fubjetts which Nature never intended 
they fhould think of, till the body arrived at fome degree 
of maturity. Children very early fee cats with kittens, 
birds with their young, &c. Why then are they not to be 
told, that their mothers carry and nourifh them in the fame 
way? As there would then be no appearance of myttery, 
they would never think of the fubje& more. Truth may 
always be told to children, if it be told gravely ; but it is 
the immodetty of affe&ted modefty that does all the mif- 
chief; and this fmoke heats the imagination by vainly en- 
deavouring to obfcure certain objects.”? Parent’s Friend, 
vol. i. 

Thus far we prefume to fuppofe we have not offended 
againft our own principle. We have hitherto written for 
parents indifcriminately ; but what follows is defigned for 
the eye of the father; aud we mutt here be lente a little 
more minutenefs. 

We do not doubt that the due regulation of the fexual 
defires is, on the whole, the greateft difficulty in educatioa. 
The danger of doing too much is, in fome cafes, almoft as 
cs as the danger of doing too little. But the circum- 

ances of the times, including focial intercourfe, newf- 

paper communications, &c. are fuch, that nothing, we 

think, but the blindnefs of ignorance, or the careleffnefs of 

vice, or the exceflive caution of unenlightened or indolent 

timidity, can hefitate in endeavouring to communicate fuch 
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impreffions refpeéting the nature and confequences of an 
illicit or unnatural indulgence of thofe defires, as may ope~ 
rate altogether to prevent, or moft materially to check 
them. 

How early fuch communications fhould be made, is a 
matter of extreme difficulty. We recolle& hearing a father 
fay, that he had fucceeded in producing in the mind of his 
fon, before the age of puberty, fuch a deteftation of the 
vice we have more particularly in view, that he felt a full 
confidence as to his moral reftraint. In that procefs we have 
as yet had no experience; but we are inclined to fuppofe, 
that more will be effe€tually done by giving only general, 
though perfeétly diftin&, cautions, refpecting language and 
ations connected with this fubje&, and by leaving the more 
impreflive reprefentations till the period when the defires 
will ftand moft in need of reftraint. 

Before the age of twelve, a father will often be able to 
perceive, in a well-educated boy, the indications of decided 
moral principle; by which we underitand the real and 
actuating defire to do right, and to avoid every thing wrong. 
When befides this he has reafon to have confidence in his 
fon’s purity of mind, (we ftill mean of imagination and 
defire,) and alfo in his prudence, we think a fimple judi- 
cious communication refpeCting the delicate ftructure, and 
the objet of the male organs, would be attended with im- 
portant advantages. This would lead to a few plain, but 
impreffive ftateménts, refpeéting the highly injurious and 
often fatal confequences of the abufe of them; and the 
neceflity of ftriGtly avoiding every thing, in word or action, 
which might lead to fuch abufe. With thefe reprefeatations, 
the father who has fuccefsfully cultivated the principles of 
religion in his fon’s mind, would add fuch as would conne&& 
with every kind and degree of impurity, the idea of its 
offending his omnifcient heavenly parent. If it have pre- - 
vioufly been his object to communicate interefting informa- 
tion refpe@ting the ftru€@ture and fun&ions of the human 
frame, fuch a communication as we have mentioned will 
have no appearance of formality ; and it may be introduced 
by a natural digreffion from fome other conneéted topic. 
Some fuggeftions as to the mode of accomplifhing it may 
be obtained from Dr. Beddoes’s fourth Effay ; but we would 
make it a much more fimple bufinefs. It will require no 
more knowledge of anatomy, than what any judicious well- 
informed father may eafily gain from different articles of this 
work, or the common works on the fubjeét; though if he 
had an injeCtion of the veffels preparing and conveying the 
feminal fluid, this aided by plates fhewing the interna/ ttruc- 
ture of the urinary and cites organs, could not fail to 
produce a falutary fear of injuring that which fimple infpec- 
tion would prove to be fo complex and fo delicate. 

We need not fay, that whatever determination he adopt 
on this difficult point, he muft do his beit to keep.off from 
his fon thofe impreffions, (from books, pictures, converfa- 
tion, &c.) which may tend to give a premature excitement 
to his defires, or to feed them when they {pring up in the 
courfe of nature; and as he cannot altogether fucceed in 
this, he will endeavour to render them powerlefs, by fuch 
reprefentations as may make them rather fhunned than 
fottered. A parent with any juit fenfe of duty, cannot fail ‘ 
to avoid himfelf communicating fuch imprefiions, or per- 
mitting them to be made under his own eye; “Nil di&u 
feedum vifuque hee limina tangat Intra que puer eft,” 
fhould be infcribed in his memory, and made his invariable 
principle. It is indeed a noble one; and alike important. 

With the fame object in view, he will feduloufly (yet 
without any formal precepts,) endeavour to prevent 
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breaches of that decent perfonal referve of which we have 
fpoken ; for inftance, at the times of bathing, wafhing, at- 
tending to the calls of nature, &c. We do not want to fee 
affeGted {queamifhnefs, often hiding real indecency ; but ge- 
nuine delicacy and purity. And he will alfo obferve, (with 
this {pecific obje&t in view, viz. to keep the fexual defires 
as near as poffible within the limits of nature refpecting 
time and ftrength,) thofe rules which common prudence and 
experience fuggelt, refpeéting fimple diet, active exercife, 
early rifing, &c. 

But we will fuppofe a cafe in no degree uncommon; that 
no communication has been made to a youth refpeéting the 
evil we have already alluded to, and that his father, or a 
parental friend, fee reafon to believe, that all his indireé 
caution has been ineffeétual, and that the deleterious practice 
has been begun which will gradually impair his bodily and 
mental powers; and, if not prevented in time, will plunge 
him into irretrievable evils. Can there be any hefitation 
what courfe to purfue? Caa there, then, be a doubt as to 
the neceflity of opening his eyes to his fituation? It muft 
be done with prudence ; but we know it may be done with 
fuccefs ; and we know, too, that the refult may be earnett 
affeGtionate gratitude for the communication, and heartfelt 
fatisfaGtion at having been the means of preferving a fellow 
creature from the moft ferious calamities. 

Whether the communication fhould be in converfation or 
by letter, muft be decided by the circumitances of the cafe ; 
we have known each tried. On the whole we fhould prefer 
opening the fubje& by converfation. It will then be more 
eafy to perceive whether the caution had been neceflary, 
and to what degree. After fome interval, a paper might 
be put into the hands of the youth, containing a brief, but 
diftiné&t, and impreffive ftatement of the dreadful confe- 
quences of the pra€tice ; and fome fimple cautions to aid in 
checking the tendencies of the mind to it. If this produced 
its proper effect, it would {carcely be neceflary, for a con- 
fiderable interval, to revert to the fubje€t; but then it might, 
at leaft, be expedient. It is, however, by no means defira- 
ble to bring it frequently forwards; for though it may be 
treated as a moral difeafe, yet there mutt be a feeling of de- 
licacy (or perhaps we fhould fay of fhame) attending it, 
which could not be worn off without ferious injury ; add 
to which, the efficacy of the reprefentations made would 
leffen by too much repetition. Thofe external indications 
which furnifhed the firft ground for apprehenfion, mutt, 
however, be the guide in determining the fubfequent fteps. 
The difficulty is in the commencement. And we fhould 
add, that in the firft converfation every means fhould be 
employed, to prevent all converfation on the fubje& with 
others; it fhould be abfolutely confined to the individual 
and his friend. 

The parent or tutor may take every preventive caution, 
({exclufive of direét communication,) may do every thing 
that enlightened prudence would fuggeft to preferve {trict 

rfonal referve, and keep off the contagion of evil example ; 
and all this completely, and in itfelf confidered fuccefsfully ; 
and yet without preventing the evil. Many inftances have 
been known of its commencement without any communica- 
tion with others, and by circumftances in fome fenfe acci- 
dental. We are fully fatisfied, taking every thing into 
account, that it would be beft to forewarn every boy who 
poffeffed a tolerable fhare of good fenfe and moral fufcep- 
tibility. Numerous inftances have occurred, in which this 
practice has been begun and perfevered in, till the mifchief 
was almoft, if not altogether, irretrievable, without the in- 
dividual’s having been fully fenfible of the criminality, and 


but little of the moft injurious confequences, of «this 
fpecies of flow fuicide.’’ 

For the mode of commencing the fubje& after there were 
decided grounds of apprehenfion, we can give no {pecific 
directions. We can only fay, that it muft be done at a 
fuitable time ; when the mind feems open; when nothing 
has occurred to excite fufpicion as to the motives ; and with 
that cautious referve which may give an infight into the real 
ftate of the cafe. Then is a time to give a faithful repre- 
fentation of confequences, &c. A paper for the purpofe 
already fuggefted, might be of fome fuch nature as the fol- 
lowing, which may athe in the firft ftages alfo. 

We would begin by mentioning, (without of courfe the 
flighteft perfonal allufion,) fuch cafes as had occurred to 
our own knowledge, where lofs of fight, total lofs of 
mental and bodily health, and premature death, had fol- 
lowed the continuance of it; and where extremely debili- 
tating involuntary emiflions had fucceeded the habitual prac- 
tice of it, even where it had been abandoned. We would 
then fele&t fuch compreffed ftatements from books of autho- 
rity, (and we have feen Tiffot often referred to, and in 
Dr. Beddoes’s fourth Effay will be found a ftriking cafe, 
which will urge every confiderate parent to early communi- 
cation,) refpecting the common effeéts of this watte of a 
fluid defigned to anfwer fuch important ends in the animal 
economy, and the early and exceflive lofs of which muft 
weaken the whole nervous and digeftive fyftem, impair the 
faculties of the mind, and furrender the wretched vi@tim of 
fenfuality to the miferies, infirmities, and decrepitude, of ex- 
treme yet infirm old age. We would inform him that it 
would fubje& him to convulfions, epileptic fits, palfy, in- 
fanity, impotency, tabes dorfalis, corporal emaciation and 
decay, and partial or even total blindnefs or deafnefs ; and 
that where the progrefs to thefe calamities had been checked 
in time, the mental and bodily faculties are ufually fo in- 
jured by any long continuance of it, as to become incapable 
of any valuable exertion. We would farther tell him, that 
the bare ftatement of the natural and neceffary effect of this 
deftruétive practice, was fufficient to fhew the will of God 
refpecting it, even if it do not appear to be exprefsly for- 
bidden in the feriptures. That it is included in ftrong ex- 
preflions of amore general nature, (fuchas Rom. xiii, 12=— 
14. 1 Cor. ii. 16, 17. 2 Cor. vii. 1. Gal. v. 19—21. 
1 Pet. ii. r1., and efpecially 1 Cor. vi. g—10.) there can be 
no doubt ; and at any rate that God has forbidden it by the 
ufual courfe of providence. That its moral effe&s in de- 
{troying the purity of the mind, in {wallowing up its beft 
affections, and perverting its fenfibilities into this depraved 
channel, are among its moft injurious confequences ; and that 
they are what render it fo peculiarly difficult to eradicate 
the evil. That in proportion as the habit ftrengthens, the 
difficulty of breaking it of courfe increafés ; and that while 
the tendency of the feelings to this point increafes, the vi- 
gour of the mind to effeét the conquelt of the habit gra- 
dually leffens. We would tell him, what we remember 3 
medical profeffor faid, that whatever might be faid in newf- 
papers refpe€ting the power of medicine in fuch cafes, 
nothing could be done without abfolute felf-controul, and 
that no medicines whatever could retrieve the mifchiefs 
which the want of it had caufed. And that the longer the 
practice was continued, the greater would be the bodily 
and mental evils it would inevitably occafion. We would 
then advife him to avoid all fituations in which he found his 
propenfities excited, and efpecially, as far as poflible, all in 
which they had been gratified; to check the thoughts and 
images which excited them; to fhun thofe affociates, 
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ot at leaft that converfation, and thofe books, which have 
the fame effet ; to avoid all ftimulating food and liquor ; 
to fleep cool ona hard bed; to rife early, and at once; and 
to go to bed when likely to fall afleep at once; to let his 
mind be conftantly occupied, though not exerted to excefs ; 
and to let his bodily powers be aétively employed, every 
day, to a degree which will make a hard bed the place of 
found repofe. Above all, we would urge him to imprefs 
his mind, (at times when the mere thought of it would not 
do him harm,) with a ele of horror at the practice; to 
dwell upon its finfulnefs and moft injurious effeéts ; and to 
cultivate, by every poflible means, an habitual fenfe of the 
conftant prefence fa holy and heart-fearching God, and a 
lively conviétion of the awful effects of his difpleafure. 

When entering into the world, where temptations of a 
different nature will neceflarily occur, we would, before his 
leaving the roof of the parent, then enter into other branches 
of moral reftraint. On this point, however, we have had 
an opportunity of faying enough already ; fee Moral Put- 
LosopHy, II. 1. 2. 3. to which we refer the reader. 

At the clofe of Moran Education, after a reference to 
the fuggeftions we have now brought forwards, we ex- 
preffed our intention to introduce in this article ‘*a compa- 
rative view of the advantages and difadvantages of public 
and private education.”” Since this feries was commenced, 
we have, at different times, paid fome attention to the fub- 
jets but ftill without the ability to draw up fuch a view as 
would prove fatisfactory to the reader or to ourfelves. We 
fhall once more defer it, and hope to offer it under the head 
of ScHoo;s. 

Since the former part of this article was fent to the prefs, 
we have had an opportunity of hearing Syer’s Treatife on the 
Management of Infants ftrongly recommended by a pro- 
feflional man, as a truly excellent work; and we think it 
our duty to mention it for the benefit of our readers. On 
the fubjeét of this laft divifion, fome ftriking obfervations 
will be found in a fingular work, entitled “The firft Lines 
of a Syftem of Education, according to Philofophical Prin- 
ciples.”’ 

PHYSICIAN, a perfon who profeffes the art of pre- 
venting and curing difeafes. At prefent the appellation is 
ufually limited to perfons who poffefs the degree of doétor, 
or bachelor of medicine, and who do not pra¢tife chirurgical 
operations; fince cuftom has introduced this divifion into 
medical practice. 

The profeffion of curing difeafes, however, is very far 
from being confined to thefe two claffes, phyficians and 
furgeons: for, in modern times, both thefe claffes are 
greatly outnumbered by the apothecaries, or difpenfers of 
medicines, who have, in the courfe of years, gradually be- 
come medical advifers, and have undertaken both the 
counfel and management of the fick, and the manipulation 
of remedies. Or perhaps the divifion may have originated 
by an oppofite progreffion, in proportion as men of liberal 
education and enlarged views took up the inveftigation of 
the human conftitution, and by carrying the principles of 
fcience to the mere art, at once augmented the utility 
of the profeflion, and gave dignity to the purfuit. The 
acquirements which are neceflary to form the accom- 
plifhed phyfician, are, indeed, not comprifed within a {mall 
compafs, and are therefore only to be attained by a careful 
cultivation of the underftanding for a feries of years; for 
without the preparatory and collateral information, the mere 
medicinal knowledge will, in general, lead but to a blind 
routine in the fteps of the mafter, and to a limited and often 
erroneous application of a few unvarying precepts. A 
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curfory view of the qualifications of the medical charaéter 
may perhaps, therefore, not be out of place here; the hif- 
tory of the progrefs of medical opinions and improvements 
having been already detailed. See Menpicine, Hiflory of. 

All the works of nature are fo intimately conneéted, that 
no one part of them can be well underftood, by confidering 
and ftudying it feparately. In order, therefore, to be 
qualified for the pra¢tice of phyfic, a variety of branches 
of knowledge, feemingly little conne€ted, are nevertheleis 
neceflary. The early ftudies of an individual deftined to 
the profeffion, fhould be of that liberal nature which tend 
to enlarge the views, and to cultivate the reafoning faculty, 
and a talent for obfervation ; for that quicknefs of percep- 
tion and readinefs of refource fo neceflary in the emergencies 
which often prefent themfelves in praGtice, can only be 
perfected by aclear and methodical arrangement of ideas 
and.an extenfive knowledge. 

Independently of the improvement of the faculties and 
the refinement of tafte, which are derived from the ftudy 
of the ancient languages, the fources of a phyfician’s in- 
formation muft be very limited, if he is not mafter at leaft 
of the Latin tongue, which has been the univerfal language 
of the learned in Europe for fo many ages, and ferves as 
the medium of communication between all nations on the 
fubjets of fcience. The labours of the ableft medical phi- 
lofophers of Italy, Germany, and France, can only be par- 
ticipated through the medium of that language. The fed 
actual neceflity may not exift for a knowledge of the Greek 
language : but an acquaintance with that copious, expreffive, 
and harmonious tongue, in which fome of the oldeft, and 
fome of our beft authors have written, particularly Hip- 
pocrates, the father and founder of medicine, could fearcely 
be difpenfed with, even if almoft all the medical terms of 
art were not derived from it. Ignorance of this language 
muit therefore impede the propel of the medical inquirer ; 
nor can it be deemed becoming a phyfician to be in the daily 
ufe of terms, to the original of which he is a ftranger. 
The progrefs of medicine and the collateral fciences in 
France, which during the laft half century has been recorded 
in the vernacular language, renders a knowledge of that 
tongue now indifpenfible ; and: an acquaintance with the 
Save is daily becoming the key to much valuable know- 
edge. 

Thus prepared with the means and inftruments for ac- 
quiring information, the phyfician muft deem a knowledge 
of the following fciences effential to his profeffion. The 
neceflity of a previous knowledge of anatomy, or of the 
ftructure of the human frame, to the practitioner of medicine 
is obvious. That very minute acquaintance, however, with 
the ramifications of every arterial branch, and with the 
courfe and infertion of every mufcle, fo neceffary to the 
furgeon, who is employed to divide and remove different 
parts by the knife, is fcarcely requifite to be retained in 
the recolleétion of the phyfician. To him a corre& know- 
ledge of the fituation, appearance, ftru€ture, and conneétion 
of the more important organs is, however, not to be dif- 
penfed with. The beft anatomiits, like the beft mechanifts 
of watches and other machines, wili be beft able to replace 
or remoye what is morbid or deranged, i. e. will be necef- 
farily the belt operating furgeons ; but it is obvious that the. 
perfon beft acquainted with the ftru€ture of parts, not to 
be approached by mechanical means, is not neceflarily the 
greet adept in afcertaining their difeafes, which are learnt 
rom a knowledge of /ymptoms only, nor of curing them by 
the indirect operation of medicines. 

For the purpofe of afcertaining the feat and nature of the 
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difeafes of parts not under the view of the eye, nor within 
the reach of the hand, the two branches phy/iology and 
pathology are requifite : and thefe, efpecially the firft, com- 
prehend various other branches of knowledge which might 
appear unconnected with them. 

Phyfiology comprifes the do¢trine of all the funétions of 
the animal body in its healthy ftate ; as well as of the nature 
and compofition of the fluids, their produétion, ufes, and 
difcharges. For the proper comprehenfion of thefe matters, 
the whole range of natural philofophy is indifpenfibly necef- 
fary. ‘* When you inquire into this fubject,”’? fays Dr. 
Gregory, “you find the human body a machine, con- 
ftruéted upon the moft exaét mechanical principles; in 
order, then, to underitand its movements, you mutt be well 
acquainted with the principles of mechanics. Confidering 
the human body in another view, you find fluids of dif- 
ferent kinds circulating through tubes of various diameters ; 
the laws oftheir motions, therefore, cannot be underitood 
without a knowledge of Aydraulics.. The eye appears te be 
an admirable optical machine ; and of courfe the phenomena 
of yifion cannot be explained without a knowledge of the 
principles of optics. As the human body is furrounded with 
an elaitic fluid, the air, fubje& to various changes in refpect 
of gravity, heat, moifture, and other qualities which have 
great influence on the conftitution, it is proper to be ac- 
quainted with the nature and properties of this fluid, the 
knowledge of which conftitues the feience of pneumatics. 
It were eafy to bring many more examples to fhew how 
neceflary a knowledge of the various branches of natural 
philofophy is to the right underitanding of the animal 
economy.”? See Dr. John Gregory’s Lectures on the 
Duties and Qualification of a Phyfician, p. 73. 

But there are many other phenomena of the animal eco- 
nomy, which are not explicable on the principles of mecha- 
nical philofophy. Various changes are induced upon the 
fluids, which chemical f{cience can alone explain. The pro- 
duction of different fluids from one fource, their qualities 
and nature, are not indeed as yet fully afcertained ; but 
chemical analyfis affords the only fource of inveftigation. 
It is, therefore, neceflary to be acquainted with the che- 
mical hiftory of our fluids ; and {till more requifite to know 
the chemical qualities of numerous fub{tances which are taken 
into the human body as food, drink, medicine, and poifon. 
The neceflity of a knowledge of chemiffry, therefore, pre- 
vious to the ftudy of the praétice of phytic, is obvious. 

Yet the moft accurate knowledge of anatomy, of mecha- 
nical philofophy and chemiftry combined, will be infufficient 
to explain all the phenomena of the animal economy. ‘The 
animal machine differs in many important circumftances 
from an inanimate one. An internal principle directs and 
influences moft of the operations of the body, by a fet of 
laws totally diitinét from, and independent of, any principles 
of mechanics or chemiftry hitherto known. It poffeffes the 
power of motion within itfelf, and even of modifying and 
refifting the operation of ordinary chemical agents : it has 
likewile the power of removing its own diforders, and of 
rectifying many deviations from its natural ftate ; as in the 
cafe of Endura bones, of the incarnation of wounds, of 
the enlargement of one organ when another is deftroyed, 
&c. It muft be obvious, therefore, notwithftanding the 
Many attempts that have been made to explain the 
phenomena of the animal body upon mechanical and che- 
mical principles alone, that fuch a doétrine muft be alto- 
gether imperfedt. 

A new and interefting inveftigation, therefore, prefents 
itfelf to the phyfiologift, and one of the moft intricate and 
dificult purfuit ; namely, an inquiry into the laws of the 
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nervous fyftem, or of that faculty of living beings which has 
been called the vita/ principle, fenfortal power, nervous energy, 
Jc. (See Excirasiiry, and Lire.) On this power 
depend all the faculties of fenfation and motion ; the phe- 
nomena of the circulation ef the blood from the moving 
powers of the heart and arteries ; thofe of refpiration, and 
the changes which that funétion produces on the blood, on 
the brain and organs of fenfe, and on the temperature of the 
body ; and, confequently, the phenomena of digeftion, ab- 
forption, nutrition, fecretion, (as of bile, faliva, tears, urine, 
&c.), and excretion (as of the inteftinal faces, of perfpira- 
tion, mucus, &c.), which are the refult of the circulation 
of the blood. In order to illuftrate the nature of thefe 
funétions of the human body, a knowledge of the comparative 
anatomy of other animals is requifite. Many important dif. 
coveries in the animal economy have originated in expe- 
riments firft made upon brutes, which could not have been 
made upon the human fubje€t ; for example, the experiments 
relating to the circulation of the hlood, refpiration, muf- 
cular motion, the fenfibility and irritability of different 
parts of the body, and the effects of various medicines. 

It belongs, moreover, to phyfiology to trace the diverfity 
of the human conftitution in different individuals, circum- 
ftances, and climates, arifing from age, fex, manner of 
living, and original temperaments or habits of body ; inaf- 
much as difeafes are much influenced, as well as the opera- 
tion of remedies, by thefe varieties. For the fame reafon, 
it is alfo requifite to inquire into the laws relating to the 
mutual influence of the mind and body upon each other. 
This leads to an extenfive and interefting fubje@, the hif- 
tory of the faculties of the human mind; which, if we are 
not on our guard, is apt to carry-us infenfibly into a laby- 
rinth of metaphyfics. How important, however, the ftudy 
of thefe laws is to the phyfician, may be demonftrated in 
confidering the power of habit, the effeéts of enthufiafm, the 
force of the imagination, and the influence of the principle 
of imitation, on the funétions and difeafes of the body. See 
Hasit; Imacination, Jnfluence of, on the Corporeal Frame ; 
and Imrrarion, Principle of, in Medicine. 

All thefe branches of knowledge, however, may be con- 
fidered as preliminary to the great objeét of the phyfician, 
which is the difcrimination and cure of difeafes. When 
he is well acquainted with the nature and functions of the 
living body in its healthy ftate, he will be prepared to in- 
veftigate them in a ftate of difeafe. Pathology, which de- 
livers the general doétrine of the caufes, fymptoms, and 
effects of difeafes, is obvioufly built upon phrfolegy. The 
mode in which the feat and nature: of difeales are to be 
afcertained from their fymptoms and progrefs, and the indi- 
cations to be deduced -from them, have been detailed at 
length under the proper head. (See Disrasr.) The ge- 
neral doétrines to be obferved in the cure of difeafes, and 
the general nature of the remedies to be employed, con- 
ftitute the therapeia, or therapeutics ; which comprifes a know- 
ledge of the Materiz Medica, or of the fubftances, natural 
and fatitious, that are adminiftered to the fick, and of their 
qualities and effets. In this branch of medicine, the necef- 
fity of a knowledge of chemiffry is again apparent, fince 
many of the moft active and valuable agents are the pro- 
duéts of this art; and the fcience of botany, fo far as it 
facilitates the knowledge of the plants which are ufed n 
diet or medicine, is likewife fubfervient to therapeutics. 

Thus copioufly ftored with all the information above 
alluded to, the phyfician is prepared to acquire experience, 
by obferving the various fymptoms of difeafes, and the 
operations of medicines, during his attendance on the 
fick; and let it be remembered, that it is only upon fuch 
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a foundation that real experience can be built. Experience 
does not confift in /ecing a great number of difeafes : for if 
it were fo, the beft phyfician in the world would be an 
old nurfe in a large hofpital, who fees the daily and hourly 
progrefs of every f{pecies of malady. Yet how contraéted 
the views, how limited the refonrces of fuch a perfon! how 
mechanical and unvarying are the few rules of practice 
which are thus acquired! Yet fuch is, in faét, the fum of 
the experience which a whole life of praétice affords to thofe 
who prefume to enter the profeffion of medicine, without 
that preliminary education, which alone fits the mind for 
obfervation, the only foundation of true experience. A 
perfon may be taught many of the practical arts of life, to 
4 certain extent, without any knowledge of their principles. 
He may learn to navigate a fhip, ina certain courfe, with 
little knowledge of the principles of navigation ; or he may 
make a dial without any acquaintance with aftronomy, or 
{pherical trigonometry : fo he may be taught, behind the 
counter of an apothecary’s fhop, half a dozen apozems for 
the cure of a cough or a diarrhea, But order fuch a nayi- 
gator to fteer a new courfe, or fuch a diallift to take a new 
afpe&t ; and from a total deficiency in the firft principles of 
their refpective arts, they are altogether unable to fucceed. 
Still more difficult is it to be fuccefsful in the cure of 
difeafes, without a knowledge of firft principles; becaufe 
the circumttances of difeafes are perpetually varying ; and 
the fame fymptom, a cough or diarrheea for initance, are 
indicative of very different itates of difeafe, and will be 
materially injured in one inftance by the very remedy which 
proved curative in another. (See CouGu.) Throughout 
the practice of medicine, indeed, a refort to hae prin- 
ciples is perpetually neceffary, fince no two cafes of difeafe 
are exaétly fimilar. Many difeafes, it is true, are obvious 
in their caufes, appearances, and treatment, and, if not 
aétually mifmanaged, have a natural tendency to terminate 
in health; but on the other hand, many ferious maladies 
aflume at firit a common form, and it requires no little 
fagacity to trace them in the bud, and no little knowledge 
to obviate their fatal confequences. 

It is not, however, enough to poflefs knowledge ; but 
the mind fhould be able at once to bring in review the know- 
ledge which it retains, and fhould be ready and active in its 
application. It is eften neceflary to adopt at once a plan, 
and to purfue it with ative decifion: it.is neceflary to weigh 
contending difficulties, and at once to feize the path where 
the feweit or leait important appear, or-where the inconve- 
niencies are counterbalanced by the advantages. It is not 
always eafy for the obfervers to eftimate the value of fuch 
decifion in the phyfician ; for this a is often equally 
the offspring of ignorance: becaufe no difficulty can be ex- 
perienced by thofe who are not able to anticipate confe- 
quences ; and doubt, the confequence of different refources 
contending for fuperior eligibility, can. fearcely be felt by 
thofe who have no plan at all. Phyficians.are called on, 
in general, to act with this prompt decifion ; and to he- 
fitate is ufually. accounted a mark of ignorance. A man 
mutt have merited the confidence of the world before he 
can claim time for confideration, and his reputation muft be 
firmly eftablifhed, before he can own himfelf at a lofs. 
This neceflary readinefs of refource is partly owing to habit 
und experience, but principally to a methodical arrangement 
and clear diftin& views of the knowledge treafured in the 
mind, The able and experienced phyfician, who can at 
once comprehend the objeét to be attained, will, at the 
{ame moment, perceive.the various methods by which it 
can be effeéted, and he has only to chufe the moft con- 
venient and the belt adapted to the habit or idiofyacrafy 
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of his patient. In his progrefs new views will probably 
open, and the foundeft judgment is fhewn in fteering be- 
tween the oppofite extremes, of varying the plan according 
to the variety of fymptoms, or obftinately perfifting in 
it, notwithftanding every change of appearances. The 
firft is pleafing to common obfervers, as it fhews a dili- 

nt attention ; but it isa proof of weaknefs and indecifion. 
The laft, perhaps the moft venial error, is the effe& of too 

at confidence ; and, unlefs accompanied with extenfive 

owledge which diCtated the firft opinion, and an acute 
fagacity in difcerning the effeéts of medicines, is fcarcely 
lefs injurious. 

It feems obvious, then, that a complicated art, like that 
of medicine, can only be acquired by the union of extenfive 
information, with diligent obfervation, and that much evil 
is likely to enfue where it is praétifed without thefe quali- 
fications. Abfurd as is the notion of univerfal remedies, or 
of any given remedy for any one difeafe nominally the fame, 
the extent of quackery feems, however, to be increafing, 
partly from the revenue which government derives from it, 
but very much alfo from the acknowledged imperfeétion of 
the medical art in the hands of fo many half-qualified praGti- 
tioners. 'To conclude, however, in the words of that able 
and eftimable phyfician before quoted; ‘* On the whole, it 
will appear, that a phyfician, who underftands the principles 
of his profeffion, who has an extenfive acquaintance with 
every branch of natural knowledge conneéted with it, who 
properly applies his knowledge, and who has genius and at- 
tention equal to others, muit have a great advantage, as a 
practical phyfician, over one who is ignorant of the princi- 
ples of medicine, and of the fciences connected with it. 
Genius and fenfe are, indeed, the peculiar gift of heaven, 
and cannot be acquired by the moft extenfive learning, or the 
greateft efforts of induftry. But with thefe ances, 
genius and fenfe are capable of the higheft improvements.’’ 
Gregory’s Le€tures, before quoted, p. 87. See alfo Parr’s 
London Medical Di&tionary, art. Medicine ; and Percival’s 
Medical Ethics. 

Prysicrans, Dogmatical, called alfo rational, among the 
ancients, were thofe who endeavoured to reduce their 
knowledge of difeafes to certain principles. The dog- 
matic phyficians were in oppofition to the empirics. See 
Empiric. 

Puysicraxs, Empirical, properly fignify thofe who rely 
upon experience, and are direéted by it in praétice. An 
ancient feét of this appellation was oppofed to the dogmatic 
or rational feét ; and the principles of both are admirably 
detailed and criticifed by the elegant Celfus. De Medicina, 
Pref. - See Emprric. 

Puystcians, Methodical, a {e&t of phyficians of Rome, 
who refufed to adopt the doétrines either of the dogmatic 
or empiric feét. See Meruonists, in Medical Hiftory. 

Puysictans, Galenical, a diitinétion afflumed by thofe 
phyficians after the revival of learning, who prefcribed only 
vegetable medicines, and their preparations. They ftood in 
oppofition to the chemical or /pagtrical phyficians, who em- 
ployed the preparations of metals and minerals procured by 
chemiftry. See GALENICAL. 

PHYSICO-Maruematics, includes thofe branches of 
phyfic, which, uniting obfervation and experiment to mathe- 
mathical calculation, undertake to explain the phenomena of 
nature. See Mixed MATHEMATICS. 

PHYSICS, Prysica, cucixn, derived from guzic, nature, — 
fometimes alfo called phyfiology, and natural philofop i, ist 
the doétrine of natural bodies, their phenomena, caufes, and 
effects, with their various affections, motions, operations, 
&e. 4 
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Mr. Locke would likewife have God, angels, and fpirits, 
comprehended under phyfics ; but thefe are more ufually 
referred to metaphyfics. 

The immediate and proper objects of phyfics, are body, 
fpace, and motion. 

The origin of phyfics is referred by the Greeks to the 
Barbarians, viz. the Brachmans, Magi, and the Hebrew and 
Egyptian priefts. 

From thefe it was derived to the Greek fages or fophi, 
particularly to Thales, who is faid to have firft profefled the 
ftudy of the phenomena of nature in Greece. He fup- 
pofed water to be the general principle from which all 
material things are formed, and into which they are re- 
folved : he particularly noticed the properties of the magnet, 
which had been before obferved to attract iron, as well as 
the effeét of fri€tion in exciting the eleCtricity of amber ; 
and to both of thefe fubftances he attributed a certain degree 
of animation, which he confidered as the only original 
fource of any kind of motion. (See THaves.) Anaximander 
(fee his biographical article) appears to have directed fome 
attention to meteorology; he derived the winds from the 
rarefaction of the air produced by the operation of heat ; 
and he attributed thunder and lightning to the violent ex- 
plofion or burfting of the clouds, which he feems to 
have confidered as bags, filled with a mixture of wind and 
water. The fame erroneous notion was entertained by 
Anaximenes (fee ANAXIMENES), who compared the light 
attending the explofion, to that which is often exhibited 
by the fea, when ftruck with an oar. Pythagoras is faid 
to have reafoned on phyfical effeéts in a manner too 
mathematical and vifionary to entitle him to be ranked 
among thofe who have inveftigated the minute opera- 
tions of nature. (See PyrHaGoras.) For the opinions of 
Anaxagoras and Democritus, fee their refpeétive articles. 
Thales had fuppofed water to be the firft principle of all 
things, and Anaximenes air. Heraclitus fixed on fire as the 
bafis of his fyftem, attributing to it the property of conftant 
motion, and deriving all kinds of groffer matter from its 
condenfation in different degrees. (See HeracuitisM.) It is 
obferved by Bacon, in his eflay on the opinions of Parme- 
nides, that the moft ancient philofophers, Empedocles, 
Anaxagoras, Anaximenes, Heraclitus, and Democritus, 
fubmitted their minds to things as they found them; but 
Plato made the world fubjeét to ideas, which he fuppofed 
to exift independently of the human mind, and of the ex- 
ternal world, and to compofe beings of different kinds, by 
their union with an imperfect matter. Ariftotle made even 
ideas, as well as other things, fubfervient to words; the 
minds of men beginning, in thofe times, to be occupied with 
idle difcuffions and verbal difputations, and the corre&t in- 
veltigation of nature being wholly neglected. Plato, how- 
ever, entertained fome correét notions concerning the dif- 
tinction of denfer from rarer matter by its greater inertia ; 
and it would be unjuft to detraét from the extraordinary 
merit of Ariftotle’s experimental refearches, in various 
parts of natural philofophy, and more efpecially from the 
information contained in his works on natural hiftory. Arif- 
totle attributed to fire abfolute levity, and to the earth gra- 
vity, confidering air and wateras of an intermediate nature. 
(See Prato and ArtsroTLEe.) For an account of the 
opinions of Epicurus, fee Epicureans. The works of the 
ancients, though fcarcely any one of their opinions and con- 
jeGtures was fcientifically etablifhed on fure foundations, 
furnifh neyerthelefs a yariety of detached facts and obfer- 
vations, that have either led to modern experiments and dif- 
‘coveries, or that have been confirmed by them. Such efpeci- 
ally is the fact recorded by Protagorides of Cyzicum, quoted 
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by Athenzus, who relates, that im the time of king An- 
tiochus, it was ufual, asa luxury, to cool water by evapo- 
ration: and alfo the phenomenon noticed by the ancients, that 
water ufually froze the more readily for having been boiled. 
The era of the revival, or perhaps we may juftly fay, of 
the commencement of phytical difcoveries, was the 13th 
century ; to which period we may refer the famous Roger 
Bacon ; Hugo Bertius, who is faid to have defcribed the 
polarity of the magnetic needle, though fome fuppofe that 
the defcription of it was contained in verfes attributed to 
Guyot, a French poet, who lived about the year 1180; 
Gioja of Amalfi, who firft employed the compafs in navi- 
gation about the year 1260; Peter Adfiger, who men- 
tions the declination of the needle from the true meridian 
in a manufcript bearing date 1269 (fee Macner) ; and 
the poet Dante, who, about the clofe of this century, dif- 
tinguifhed himfelf by his philofophical, as well as literary 
works, and who has given an effay on the nature of the 
elements. Amongit the philofophers of later date, to whom 
the fciences, comprehended under the head of Phyfics, are 
indebted, we might mention Dr. Gilbert of Colchefter, 
who flourifhed about the clofe of the 16th century, and 
to whofe writings on magnetifm and eleétricity we have re- 
ferred under thofe articles. The change or variation of 
the declination of the needle, the difcovery of which has 
been commonly afcribed to Gellibrand, in 1625, muft have 
been inferred, fays Dr. Y oung, from Gunter’s obferva- 
tions, made in 1622, if not from thofe of Mair, or of fome 
other perfon as early as 1612; for at this time the de- 
clination was confiderably lefs than Burrows had found it 
in 1580. In the beginning of the 17th century lord Bacon 
acquired, by his laudable efforts to explode the incorre& 
modes of reafoning which had prevailed in the fchools, the 
juit charaéter of a reformer of philofophy: but his difco- 
verles were neither numerous nor ftriking. In 1620, he 
propofed an opinion, with refpeét to heat, which appears to 
have been then new, inferring from a variety of obferva- 
tions, detailed in his “ Novum Organum,”’ that it con- 
filted in ‘ an expanfive motion, confined and reflected 
within a body, fo as to become alternate and tremulous ; 
having alfo a certain tendency to afcend.”? A fimilar 
opinion, refpeéting the vibrating nature of heat, was fug- 
gefted, about the fame time, by David Gorleus, and it 
was afterwards adopted by Defcartes, as a part of his hy- 
pothefis, concerning the conftitution of matter. (See Car- 
TESIANISM.) In the year 1620 Cornelius Drebel invented 
a method of meafuring the degrees of heat by a thermo- 
meter, which, in its firft and imperfe&t ftate, was a very 
important inftrument ; but it was much improved at the 
clofe of the century by Dr. Hooke’s difcovery of the per- 
manency of the temperature of boiling water; which af- 
forded a correé& and convenient limit to the fcale on one 
fide, as the melting of fnow ferved for fixing a fimilar 
point on the other. The true courfe of the circulation of 
the blood was difcovered by Dr. Harvey in 1628. (See 
CircuLaTion of the Blood.) In the middle of the 17th 
century the barometer was invented by Torricelli ; the va- 
riation of the atmofpheric preffure was difcoyered by Def- 
cartes ;. and Pafcal made feveral experiments which led to 
the method of determining heights by barometrical obfer- 
vations. (See Air, ATMOSPHERE, and BAROMETER.) We 
pafs over the obfervations of Gefner and Aldroyandus 
with refpe& to the animal kingdom, and thofe a cen- 
tury later of the Bauhins, on the vegetable kingdom: and 
alfo of Ray and Willughby, Tournefort and Reaumur ; 
and proceed to mention, that the latter half of the 17th 
century was rendered a very “ee period in the hif- 
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tory of natural knowledge by the eftablifhment of the phi- 
lofophical focieties of Europe ; fuch were the Royal So- 
ciety of London, in which Boyle, Hooke, Halley, and 
Newton, diftinguifhed themfelves; and the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris; and alfo, though of lefs extent and 
fhorter duration, the Florentine Academy del Cimento. 
(See Acapemy and Society.) In the middle of the 18th 
century the fcience of eleétricity was diligently cultivated 
by Stephen Gray, Haukfbee, Dufay, Winkler, Nollet, 
Mufchenbroek, Franklin, Wilfon, Canton, Henly, &c. &c. 
ve Execrricity.) The celebrated Linnzus, in his 
yftem of botany and zoology, has contributed in a very 
eminent degree towards bringing near to perfection the 
logic and phrafeology of natural hiftory ; nor has he wholly 
negleéted the philofophy of the fcience. His fucceffors 
have acquired diftinguifhed merit in thefe departments of 
{cience; but it would be almoft endlefs to recount the 
names even of thofe who have moft excelled: among whom 
we may reckon Buffon, Spallanzani, Daubenton, Geoffroy, 
Pennant, the Juffieus, Lacepede, Haiiy, Bergmann, Kir- 
wan, Werner, Shaw, Smith, &c. &c. 

The abforption of heat, during the converfion of ice 
into water, appears to have been feparately obferved by 
De Luc, Black, and Wilke, about the year 1755. On this 
experiment Dr. Black prineipally founded his doétrine of 
latent heat, f{uppofed to be retained in chemical combina- 
tion by the ‘particles of fluids. Dr. Irvine and Dr. Craw- 
ford explained the circumftances fomewhat differently, by 
the theory of a change of capacity for heat only. Berg- 
mann, Lavoifier, Seguin, Kirwan, Laplace, and many other 
philofophers, have illuftrated, by experiments and calcula- 
tions, the various opinions which have been entertained on 
this fubje&t ; and few chemifts, from the times of Boer- 
haave, Stahl, and Scheele, to thofe of Prieftley and other 
later authors, have left the properties of heat wholly un- 
noticed. For an account of the elegant hypothefis of 
Aepinus refpe&ting magnetifm and eleétricity, founded in a 
great meafure on the theory of Franklin, and advanced in 
1759, we refer to Macnetism and Erecrriciry. The 
ele&trophorus of Wilke, and the condenfer of Volta, are 
among the earlieft fruits of the cultivation of a rational 
fyftem of ele&tricity. (See ErecrropHorus and Con- 
pENsER.) Mr. Cavendifh’s inveftigation of the properties 
of the torpedo may ferve as a model of accuracy and pre- 
cifion in the condu&t of experimental refearches. (See 
Torrepo.) The fpeculations of Bofcovich refpecting the 
fundamental properties of matter, and the general laws of 
the mutual action of bodies on each other, (fee Marrer, ) 
have been confidered by fome candid judges as deferving the 
higheft commendation: they remain, however, fays Dr. 
Young, almoft in all cafes fpeculations only ; and fome of 
the moft intricate of them, being calculated for the ex- 
planation of fome fa&ts which have perhaps been much mif- 
underftood, muft confequently be both inaccurate and fu- 
perfluous. ‘The attention of feveral experienced philofo- 
phers, now living, has been devoted, with much perfever- 
ance, to the diffcult fubje& of hygrometry: fuch are 
De Luc, Sauffure, Piétet, and Dalton. For fome years patt, 
the difcoveries of Galvani, Volta, and others, have com- 
manded particular attention; for an account of which, fee 
Galvanic BATTERY, GALVANISM, and VoLraisM. Count 
Rumford has not only contributed to the extenfion of phy- 
fical feience by his own experiments and obfervations re- 
lating to light and heat, and alfo other fubjects, but by 
his eftablifhment of a prize medal to be given at the 
interval of every three years by the Royal Society to the 


author of the moft valuable difcovery concerning heat or 
light. Profeflor Leflie entitled himfelf to one of thefe 
medals by his interefting difcovery of the different proper- 
ties poffefled by furfaces of different kinds, with regard te 
the emiffion or reception of radiant heat. Perhaps, how- 
ever, fays Dr. Young, none of the modern improvements 
in {peculative fcience deferve a higher rank than Dr. Herf- 
chel’s difcovery of the feparation of heat from light by 
refraction. M. Prévoft has made fome jutt remarks on 
the experiments of other philofophers refpecting heat ; 
and his own theory of radiant heat, and his original invef- 
tigations on the effeéts of the folar heat on the earth, have 
tended materially to illuftrate the fubjeét of his refearches. 
The general laws of the afcent and defcent of fluids in ca- 
pillary tubes, and between plates of different kinds, had 
been long ago eftablifhed by the experiments of Hauk{- 
bee, Jurin, and Mufchenbroek (fee Ascent of Fluids, and 
Capitiary Tubes) : many other citcumitances, depending 
on the fame principles, had been examined by. Taylor, 
Achard, and Guyton; and fome advances towards a theory 
of the forms affumed by the furfaces of liquids, had been 
made by Clairaut, Segner, and Monge. Dr. Young, in an 
effay on the cohefion of fluids, read before the Royal 
Society in the year 1804, has reduced all effe&ts of this na- 
ture to the joint operation of a cohefive and repulfive 
force, which balance each other ; afluming only that the 
repulfion is more augmented by the approach of the par- 


_ ticles to each other than the cohefion: and he has thus dif- 


covered a perfe correfpondence between many faés, 
which had not been fuppofed to have the flighteft con- 
ne4tion with each other. About a year after the publica- 
tion of this paper, M. Laplace read to the National In- 
{titute at Paris a memoir on capillary tubes, in which, as 
far as he has purfued the {ubje€t, he has precifely confirmed 
the moft obvious of Dr. Young’s conclufions, although his 
mode of calculation appears, in our author’s judgment, to 
be by no means unexceptionable, as it does not include the 
confideration of the effets of repulfion. 

Dr. Young, of whofe hiltory of Terreftrial Phyfies in 
the firft volume of his ‘ Courfe of Le&ures on Natural 
Philofophy and the Mechanical Arts,’? we have availed 
ourfelyes in the compilation of this article, clofes his hif- 
tory with the following obfervations. ‘ When we refleét 
on the ftate of the fciences in general, at the beginning of 
the 17th century, and compare it with the progrefs za 
has been fince made in all of them, we fhall be convinced 
that the laft two hundred years have done much more for 
the promotion of knowledge, than the two thoufand that 
preceded them: and we fhall be ftill more encouraged by 
the confideration, that perhaps the greater part of thefe 
acquifitions has been made within fifty or fixty years only. 
We have therefore the fatisfaétion of viewing the know- 
ledge of nature not only in a ftate of advancement, but 
even advancing with increafing rapidity ; and the univerfal 
diffufion of a tafte for {cience appears to promife, that, as 
the number of its cultivators increafes, new faéts will be 
continually difcovered, and thofe, which are already known, 
will be better underftood, and more beneficially applied. 
The Royal Inftitution, with other focieties of a fimilar 
nature, wilf have the merit of affifting in the diffemina- 
tion of knowledge, and in the cultivation of a talte for 
its purfuit ; and the advantages arifing from the general 
introduétion of philofophical ftudies, and from the adoption 
of the practical improvements depending on them, will amply 
repay the labours of thofe, who have been ative in the eita- 
blifhment and {upport of affociations fo truly laudable.” _ 
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sPhyfics may be divided, with regard to the manner in 
which it has been treated, and the perfons by whom, into 
Puysics, Symbolical, or fuch as was couched in fymbols : 
fuch was that of the old Egyptians, Pythagoreans, and 
Platonifts, who delivered thé properties of natural bodies 
under arithmetical and geometrical characters, and hiero- 
glyphics. ; : . 
Peripatetica!, or that of the Ariftotelians, who explained 
the nature of things by matter, form, and privation, ele- 
mentary and occult qualities, fympathies, antipathies, at- 
traétions, &c, See AnisToTELIAN and PERIPATETICS, 
Exsperimental, which inquires into the reafons and natures 
oi things from experiments, fuch as thofe in chemiftry, hy- 


droftatics, pneumatics, optics, &c. See ExprrimenTan 
Philofophy. 

And finally, mechanical, or corpufcular, which explains the 
appearances of nature from the matter, motion, ftru@ure, 
and figure of bodies, and their parts: all according to the 
fettled laws of nature and mechanics. See Mecuanicaz 
and CorpuscuLaRr Pbilofophy, 

PHYSIOGNOMICS, a term ufed by fome phyficians 
and naturalifts, for fuch figns as are taken from the counte- 
nance to judge of the ftate, difpofition, &c. of the body 
and mind, 

. PHYSIOGNOMY, ucioyuu12, formed from Quzicy ae 
iurey and yaucxe, 7 &aow, the art of knowing the.humour, 
Yy2 tem: 
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temperament, or difpofition of a perfon, from obfervation 
of the lines of his face, and the characters of its members 
or features ; or of defignating the powers and difpofitions of 
the mind by a peculiar combination of the features. 

Baptifta Porta and Robert Fludd, to whom we may add 
in later times, Gall, Camper, Lavater, and Blumenbach, 
are the beft modern authors on phyfiognomy. The ancient 
ones are the fophifts Adamantius and Ariftotle : the phy- 
fiognomy of which laft we have tranflated into Latin by de 
Lacuna. * 

With refpe& to phyfiognomy, this at leaft may be faid, 
that of all the fanciful arts of the ancients, difufed for a 
confiderable time, but lately revived among the moderns, 
there is none has fo much foundation in nature as this. 

There is an apparent correfpondence between the face and 
the mind: the features and lineaments of the one are directed 
by the motions and affections of the other; there is even a 
peculiar arrangement of the members of the face, and a pe- 
culiar difpofition of the countenance, correfponding to each 
particular affection of the mind. 

In effet, the language of the face, phyfiognomy, as the 
zealous advocates of this art pretend, is as copious, nay, 
perhaps, as diftinét and intelligible, as that of the tongue, 
{peech. In other words, itis plainto the mott inattentive 
obferver, that each individual of the human race poffefles a 
fet of diftinétive marks in the form of the head, and the out- 
lines of the countenance: in proof of which we refer to 
the articles CRANIOLOGyY, Cranium, and Man. It is alfo 
well known and univerfally allowed, that thefe marks infen- 
fibly lead us to form conclufions as to the nature and incli- 
nations of perfons at the firft fight, or on the flighteft ac- 
quaintance with them ; which notions are fometimes juft, but 
often erroneous. 

The foundation of phyfiognomy, as fome have {tated it, 
is this: the different obje¢ts that prefent themfelves to the 
fenfes, nay, the different ideas that arife in the mind, do 
each make fome impreflion on the fpirits ; and each an im- 
preflion correfpondent or adequate to its caufe: therefore 
each makes a.diflerent impreflion. 

If it be afked, how fuch an impreflion fhould be effected, 
it is eafy to anfwer, that it follows from the economy of the 
Creator, who has fixed fuch a relation between the feveral 
parts of the creation, to the end that we may be apprized 
of the approach or recefs of things ufeful or hurtful to us. 

The animal fpirits, fay the Cartefians, moved in the or- 
gan by an objeét, continue their motion to the brain: 
whence that motion is propagated to this or that particular 
part of the body, as is moft fuitable to the defign of na- 
ture ; having firft made a proper alteration in the face, by 
means of its nerves, efpecially the pathetici, and oculorum 
motoril. 

The face, here, does the office of a dial-plate ; and the 
wheels and fprings, withinfide the machine, a@uating its 
mufcles, fhew what is next to be expected from the fitking 

art. 

Now if, by repeated aéts, or the frequent entertaining of 
a favourite paffion, or vice, which natural temperament was 
hurried, or cultom dragged one to, the face is often put in 
that pofture which attends fuch aéts; the animal {pirits 
will make fuch patent paflages through the nerves 1 which 
the efflence of an habit confifts), that the face is fometimes 
unalterably fet in that pofture (as the Indian religious are by 
a long continued fitting in ftrange poitures in their pagods); 
or, at leaft, it falls, infenfibly and mechanically, into that 
ae unlefs fome prefent object diftort it therefrom, or 
ome diffimulation hide it ; and this reafoning, it has been 
faid, is confirmed by obfervation; which, y being a little 


more accurate and minute, would ferve to diftinguifh not 
only habits and tempers, but even profeffions. After all, 
this isa kind of fcience which muit be very precarious and 
delufive. (See Lavarer.) It fhould therefore be exer- 
cifed with great judgment and difcretion ; etherwife we ma 
deduce from it conclufions that are equally unfounded and 
injurious. To the obfervations on the theory of this feience 
already introduced under the articles to which we have above 
referred, we fhall here fubjoin an account of the fyftem of 
Lavater, which not long ago excited the public curiofity, 
though it is now almoit forgotten. 

Lavater afferts, that “ each creature is indifpenfable in 
the vait compafs of creation ; but each individual,’? he adds, 
‘¢ is not alike informed of the truth of this fact, as man only 
is confcious that his own -place cannot be fupplied by an- 
other.’? .The idea thus conceived, he thinks one of the bei? 
confequences of phyfiognomy, and he exults, that the moft 
deformed and wicked perfons are ftill fuperior to the moft 
perfect and beautiful animal, becaufe they always have it in 
their power to amend, and in fome degree to reftore them- 
felves to the place affigned them in creation; and however 
their features may be diitorted by the indulgence of their 
paffions, {till the image of the Creator remains, from whieh 
jin only is to be expelled, to render the likenefs nearer per- 
fection. In pointing out the diftinguifhing traits that dif. 
criminate the natives of different regions, Lavater obferves, 
that the placing of feveral perfons together, fele&ted from 
nations remotely fituated from each other, gives at one glance 
their furprifing varieties of vifage ; and yet he acknowledges 
that to point out thofe variations isa tafk of confiderable 
difficulty, and his affertion, that this may be done with 
more facility from an individual than the mafs of population, 
feems extremely probable. The French, he thinks, do not 
poflefs equally commanding traits with the Englifh, nor 
are they fo minute as thofe of the Germans, and it is to the 
peculiarities of their teeth, and manner of laughing, that he 
attributed his power of deciding on their origin. The Ita- 
lians he appropriated by the form of their nofes, their dimi- 
nutive eyes, and projeéting chins. ‘The eye-brows and fore- 
heads are the criterion by which to judge of the natives of 
England. The Dutch poffefs a particular rotundity of the 
head, and have weak, thin hair: the Germans, numerous 
angles and wrinkles about the eyes and in the cheeks ; and 
the Ruffians are remarkable for black and light coloured 
hair, and flat nofes. 

It muft be extremely grateful to the natives of England 
to reflect, that Lavater confiders them, in the aggregate, 
the moit favoured upon the earth with refpe& to perfonal 
beauty ; he fays, they have the fhorteft and beft arched fore- 
heads, and that only upwards, and towards the eye-brows, 
fometimes gradually declining, and in other cafes are reéti- 
linear, with full, medullary nofes, frequently round, but 
very feldom pointed, and lips equally large, well defined, 
curved, and beautiful, with the addition of full round chins. 
Still greater perfeCtions are attributed to the eyes of Ent- 
lifhmen, which are faid to poflefs the expreffion of ah 9 
fteadinefs, generofity, liberality, and franknefs, to which the 
eye-brows greatly contribute. With complexions infmitely 
fairer than thofe of the Germans, they have the advanta 
of efcaping the numerous wrinkles found in the faces of 
latter, and their general contour is noble and cemmanding. 

Judging from the ladies he had feen of our country, and 
from numerous portraits of others, Lavater was led to 
fay, they appeared to him wholly compofed of nerve and 
marrow, tall and flender in their forms, gentle, and as 
diftant from coarfenefs and harfhnefs as earth from heaven. 
His own countrymen he found to have many charaéteriftic 
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varieties: thofe of Zurich are generally meagre, and of 
the middle fize, and either corpulent or very thin. 

To purfue this fubjeét fomething further, it will be found, 
that the people of Lapland, and parts of Tartary, are of 
very dimimitive f{tature, and of extremely favage counte- 
nances, formed by flat faces, broad nofes, high cheek-bones, 
large mouths, thick lips, peaked chins, and their eyes are of 
a yellow brown, almoit black, with the lids retiring towards 
the temples; nor are the females of this difagreeable race 
more favoured by nature ; and each fex is diftinguifhed by 
the groffeft manners, and minds ftupid beyond credibility ; 
but of all the varieties of the human fpecies, the inhabit- 
ants of the coaft of New Holland feem the moft debafed and 
miferable ; thofe are tall and flender, and to add to the de- 
formity of thick lips, large nofes, and wide mouths, they 
are taught from their infancy to keep their eyes nearly 
clofed, to avoid the infeéts which fwarm around them. 

Turning to the more favourable fide of this picture of 
national phyfiognomy, we fhall find the people of Cache- 
mire, the Georgians, the Circaffians, and Mingrelians, ereét, 
noble, and formed for admiration, particularly the females, 
whofe charms of face and perfon are proverbial. 

There are too many local and phyfical caufes for this dif- 
ference in the external appearance of the inhabitants of the 
different parts of the world, for enumeration and explana- 
tion in fo confined a {pace as that to which we are limited. 
Profeflor Kant, of Konigfberg, in an effay on this fubjeét, 
divides the human race into four principal claffes, into which 
the intermediate gradations may readily be refolved: thofe 
are the Whites, the Negroes, the Huns, (Monguls or Cal- 
mucs,) and the Hindoos, or people of Hindooftan. Circum- 
ftances purely external may be the accidental, but cannot 
be the original caufes of what is affimilated or inherited : as 
well could chance produce a body completely organized. 
«© Man,” fays the profeffor, ‘ was undoubtedly intended to 
be the inhabitant of all climates and all foils. Hence the 
feeds of many internal propenfities muit be latent in him, 
which fhal] remain inaétive, or be put in motion accarding 
to his fituation on the earth: fo that in progreffive genera- 
tion, he fhall appear as if born for that particular foil in 
which he feems planted.”’ 

In the opinion of this gentleman, the air and the fun are 
the two caufes which moft powerfully influence the operations 
of propagation, and give a lafting developement of germ 
and propenfities, or in other words, the above powers may 
be the origin of anew race. 

Food may produce fome flight variations; thefe, however, 
muft foon difappear after emigration, and it is evident, that 
whatever affeéts the propagating powers, does not act upon 
the fupport of life ; but upon the original principle, the 
very fource of animal conformation and motion. It has 
been obferved, that man’ degenerates in ftature and faculties 
the nearer he is fituated to the frigid zone: this feemsa 
neceflary confequence of that fituation, for this obvious 
yeafon ; were men of the common itature in thofe regions of 
extreme cold, the impelling power of the heart muift be in- 
creafed, to force the blood through the extremities, which 
would otherwife chill, and become totally ufelefs ; but as the 
Creator did not think it ufeful to adopt this mode of pre- 
ferving the limbs, they have been fhortened, for the purpofe 
of confining the circulating fluid to the trunk, where the 
natural heat accumulating, the whole body has a greater 
proportion of that comfortable fenfation than ftrangers feel 
when vifiting thofe northern countries. 

The propenfity to flatnefs, obfervable in the prominent 
parts of the countenance of the perfons under contideration, 
expofed to the effets of cold, is accounted for by that very 


circumitance; and it appears probable, that their high 
cheek-bones, and {mall, imperfect eyes are fo contrived, to 
preferve the latter from the piercing effe&ts of the wind, and 
the offenfive brilliancy of the almoft eternal fnows. The 
abbé Winkelman attributes the enormous and difgufting 
lips of the Negroes to the heat of the climate they inhabit ; 
others account for the blacknefs of their fkin by fuppofing 
“the furplus of the, ferruginous, or iron particles, which 
have lately been difcovered to exift in the blood of man, and 
which, by the evaporation of the phofphoric acidities, of 
which all Negroes {mell fo ftrong, being calt upon the reti- 
form membrane, occafions the blacknefs which appears 
through the cuticle, and this ftrong retention of the ferru- 
ginous particles feems to be neceflary, in order to prevent 
the general relaxation of the parts.” 

In pointing out the diftinguifhing traits that difcriminate 
the natives of different regions, Lavater obferves, that a per- 
fon deeply enamoured of another, and thinking intenfely on 
the form and pofition of their features, might affume a re- 
femblance of the admired object, though miles of {pace in- 
tervened between them ; and purfuing his mental dream, he 
adds, that it is equally probable an individual meditating re- 
venge in fecret, may compofe his countenance into a likenefs 
of him who was to be its victim. The incorreétnefs of the 
latter fancy may be expofed by merely obferving that the 
perfon under the influence of the paflion of revenge, mult 
bear in his countenance the lines expreflive of that reftlefs 
affection ; now~as the object intended to be injured is uncon- 
{cious of the fecret machinations againit him, he may at the 
inftant be engaged in fome benevolent purfuit, or may feel 
fome internal joy which moulds his features into an expreffion 
direétly oppolite to that of his adverfary, who may have 
generally feen him thus ; for revenge is often aimed by the 
wicked at the beit of men: confequently, the countenance 
of a fiend grinning with malice cannot at the fame time beam 
with a complacency arifing froma fet of features entirely un- 
ruffled. 

Before we enter upon a defcription of the marks which, 
according to Lavater, point out the character of the pof- 
feflor, it may be proper to give one or two inftances of the 
fallacy, and of the truth, of the conclufions drawn from 
them, in order that our readers may form their own conclu- 
fions, as to the folly or propriety of entertaining a propenfity 
to form a judgment of mankind from the fhapes of their 
nofes, eyes, foreheads, and chins. 

M. Sturtz declared to Lavater, that he “* once happened 
to fee a criminal condemned to the wheel, who, with fa- 
tanic wickednefs, had murdered his benefaétor, and who 
yet had the benevolent and open countenance of an angel of 
Guido. It isnot impoflible, adds this gentleman, to difco- 
ver the head of a Regulus among guilty criminals, or of a 
veital in the houfe of corre¢tion.’”? L.ayater admits this af- 
fertion in its fulleft extent, but his reafoning to reconcile it 
to his fy{temis by no means conclufive. 

When we hear of any atrocious aét, the natural abhor- 
rence of vice and cruelty implanted in us, leads the imagina- 
tion to form a portrait of the perpetrator, fuited to the de- 
formity of the mind capable of committing it ; without re- 
fleéting, that had fuch an index exifted in the countenance 
of the abhorred objet, it is moft probable, his murderous 
and horrible exterior would have placed mankind fo far on 
their guard as to detet his intentions. Upon viewing’ the 
culprit, we are perhaps furprifed to find that there is no- 
thing particularly indicative of cruelty in the outlines of his 
face, and we induitrioufly endeavour to force each into the 
immediate form of our preconceived portrait ; this occafions 
us to read lurking villainy in his eyes, and converts the wrin- 
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kles of difeafe, or approaching age, into the frown of a 
demon ; and we depart exclaiming again{t the ftriking con- 
tour of the miferable wretch, when, perhaps, many of our 
friends, and even relatives, would fuffer by a comparifon, 
and yet had led uniformly innocent lives. On the other hand 
it muft be admitted, that vice generally ftamps her votaries 
with marks, which may be known at a glance, but this ad- 
miflion applies only to the confirmed enemies of virtue, thofe 
whofe habits of a are fo uniformly vicious, that very 
little propriety occurs in their conduct. 

The following anecdote, related by Lavater, may ferve 
asa partial illuftration of the affertion, that the features are 
affected by the turn of the mind, or, perhaps, more cor- 
reGtly f{peaking, the mufcles of the face. An innocent, 
amiable, and virtuous young lady, of high birth, who had 
beed educated in the retirement of the country, happened 
one evening to pafs a mirror, immediately after having at- 
tended evening prayers, and with a candle in her hand was 
depofiting a bible on a table, when fhe obferved her image 
reflected in the glafs: affected with afenfe of humility, and 
of extreme sere fhe averted her eyes and retired. A 
fucceeding winter was pafled in the amufements and diffi- 
pation of acity, where this lady had the misfortune to for- 
get all her previoufly devout purfuits: but returning to the 
country, fhe once more pafled the glafs and the bible, and 
faw her features refleéted, now deprived of thofe fafcinating 
graces which belong alone to the ferene and happy ftate of 
mind fhe had loft. Alarmed at the change, fhe fled from 
the fpot, and retiring to a fofa, ejaculated fentences of .peni- 
tence, and formed cebintonn of future amendment. 

Lavater begins his remarks on the human face with the 
forehead. According to this obferver, the general form, 
proportion, the arch obliquity, and pofition of the fkull of 
the forehead, denote the degree of thought, the fenfibility, 
the mental vigour, and the propenfities of man ; and at the 
fame time the {kin of this part of the head explains, by its 
hue, tenfion, or wrinkles, the ftate of the mind at the mo- 
ment of obfervation, and the paflions which influence it, the 
bones affording the internal quantity, and the covering the 
application of power ; however the latter may be affected, 
it is well known that the bones muft remain unaltered, and 
yet they regulate the wrinkles by their variation of compo- 
nent form. Wrinkles are produced by a certain degree of 
flatnefs ; others arife from arching, and thefe confidered fe- 
parately will give the form A the arch, and vice verfa. 
Some foreheads are furnifhed with wrinkles that are con- 
fined to horizontal, perpendicular, curved, and others con- 
fufed and mixed lines ; thofe leaft perplexed when in action 
are ufually obferved in foreheads without angles. 

Lavater appears to have been the firlt who attended to 
ep vas turns of the pofition and outline of the fore- 
head, which he confidered the moft important part pre- 
fented for the ftudy of the phyfiognomilt. This ie divides 
into three claffes, and thoke he termed the perpendicular, 
the projecting, and the retreating, each pofleffing a number 
of variations ; the principal, however, are rectilinear, half 
round, half rectilinear, flowing into each other ; half round, 
half rectilinear, interrupted ; curye-lined, fimple; the curve 
lined double and triple.” 

A long forehead denotes much capacity of comprehenfion, 
and Jefs activity; a compreffed, fhort, and firm forehead, 
more compreffion, ftability, and little volatility ; feverity 
and pertinacity belong to the retilinear s and the more 
curved than angular portends flexibility and tendernefs of 
charagter ; deficiency of underftanding is difcoverable in 
thofe whofe foreheads are perpendicular from. the hair to the 
eye-brows 5 but the perfectly perpendicular, gently arched 


at the top, fignifies that the poffeffor thinks coolly and pro- . 
foundly. The projeéting forehead indicates ftupidity and 
mental weaknefs ; the retreating, exaétly the reverfe; the 
circular, and prominent above, with ftraight lines below, 
and nearly perpendicular, fhews fenfibility, ardour, and 

ood underftanding ; the reétilinear oblique forehead has the 
let properties; arched foreheads are confidered as femi- 
nine; an union of curved and ftraight lines, happily dif- 
pofed, with a fimilar pofition of the forehead, gives the 
charaéter of confummate wifdom. ‘ Right lines, confi- 
dered as fuch, and curves, confidered as fuch, are relaxed, 
as power and weaknefs, obitinacy and flexibility, under- 
ftanding and fenfation.’’? When the bones furrounding the 
eye projet, and are fharp, the perfon thus. formed pofledles 
a powerful ftimulus to exercife a {trong mental energy, which 
is productive of excellent and well digefted plans, and yet 
this doth not feem a peculiar mark of wifdom, as many 
wife men have been known without it: thofe thus.cireum- 
{tanced have more firmnefs, when the forehead reits perpen- 
dicularly upon horizontal eye-brows, and is confiderably 
rounded towards the temples. Perpendicular foreheads, 
which, however, project fo as not to reft on the nofe, and 
which are fhort, {mall, fhine, and are full of wrinkles, give 
undoubted indications of a weaknefs of the thinking facul- 
ties ; perfeverance and oppreflive violent aétivity, united with 
vigour and harfhnefs, belong to the forehead compofed of 
various confufed protuberances ; and on the other hand, when 
the profile of this part of the head affords two well pro- 
portioned arches, the loweit projecting, jt is a certain 
fign of a good temperament and a found underftanding. All 
great and excellent men have been found to have their eye- 
bones firmly arched, and well defined ; and circumfpection, 
followed by ftability, attends {quare foreheads, with {pacious 
temples, and eye-bones of the abeve defcription ; when per- 
pendicular natural wrinkles appear, they exprefs power of 
mind and application; but horizontal, interrupted in the 
middle, or broken at the extremities, betray, in general, 
negligence, if not want of ability. 

Deep indenting in the bones of the forehead fituated be- 
tween the eye-brows, and extending in a perpendicular diree- 
tion, mark the happy few who poflefs generous and noble 
minds, connected with excellence of underitanding ; befides, a 
blue vena frontalis, in the form of a Y, fituated in an arched 
{mooth forehead, is an indication of fimilar advantages., La- 
vater having given the above hints, defcribes the following 
charaéteriftics, which he afferts, give ‘¢ the indubitable figns 
of an excellent, a perfectly beautiful and fignificant, intel- 
ligent, and noble forehead.”” Such mutt be one-third of the 
face in length, or that of the nofe, and from the nofe to 
the chin; the upper part mutt be oval, in the manner of 
the great men of England, or nearly {quare ; the fin mutt 
be fmooth, and wrinkled only when the mind is roufed to 
juit indignation, or deeply immerfed in thought, and during 
the paroxy{m of.pain ; the upper part muit recede, and the 
lower projeét ; the eye-bones mutt be horizontal, and pre- 
fent a perfeét curve upon heing obferyed from above ; an 
interfecting cavity fhould divide the forehead into: four dif- 
tin& parts, but with that flight effect as to be only vifible 
with a clear defcending light; and all the outlines fhould be 
compofed of fuch, that if the fe&ion of one-third only is . 
obferved, it would be difficult to decide whether they were 
circular or ftraight; to conclude this. portrait. of a trans 
{cendant forehead, the fkin muft be mare tranfparent, and 
of afiner tint than the remainder of the face. Should an 
infant, a relative, or a friend, who. poffefles a forehead re. 
fembling the above defeription, ferioufly err, the good ens 
thufiait intreats, that the corrector may not defpair of 
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cefs, as in all human probability the latent feeds of virtue 
may be roufed into growth by perfeverance, and finally pro- 
duce the defired fruit. 

The eyes of mankind are compofed of various fhades of 
colour, the moft common of which are grey mixed with 
white, grey tinged with blue, and fhades of green, orange, and 
yellow. According to Buffon, the orange and blue are mott 
predominant, and thofe colours often meet in the fame eye ; 
thofe generally fuppofed to be black are not really fo, and 
may be found, on attentive examination, and with a proper 
difpofition of the light, to confift of yellow, a deep orange, 
or brown, which bemg violently oppofed to the clear white 
of the ball, affumes a darknefs miftaken for black. The 
fame naturalift obferves, that fhades of yellow, orange, blue 
and grey, are vifible in the fame eye ; and when blue, even 
of the lighteft tint, appears, it isinvariably the predominant 
colour, and may be found ‘in rays difperfed throughout the 
iris: the orange is differently difpofed, at a trifling diitance 
from the pupil, is in flakes, and round; but the blue fo far 
overpowers it, that the eye aflumes the appearance of being 
wholly of that colour. The fire and vivacity emitted by the 
eye cannot be fo powerful in thofe of the lighter tints ; it 
is therefore in the dark ones alone that we look for the emo- 
tions of the foul; quiet and mildnefs, and a certain degree 
of archnefs, are the charaéteriftics of the blue. Some eyes 
are remarkable for the abfence of colour ; the iris is faintly 
fhaded with blue or grey, and the tints of orange are fo 
light, that they are hardly obfervable: in eyes thus contti- 
tuted, the black of the pupil appears too confpicuous, and 
it may be faid, that portion is alone vifible at a little dif- 
tance, which circumitance gives the perfon a ghaftly and 
{piritlefs appearance. 

There are eyes whofe iris may be faid to be almoft green ; 
but thefe are very uncommon. It would require the pen of 
an infpired writer to defcribe the aftonifhing variety of ex- 
preffion of which the eyes are capable : being fituated near 
the fuppofed feat of the foul, every fenfation of that invi- 
fible fpirit appears to rufh in full vigour from thofe intelli- 
oes organs: allthe paffions may be feen in them ; we fhrink 

rom their indications of anger, we find pleafure with all her 

train of joys dancing in them, we feel their force in love, 
and melt into tears upon obferving them fuffufed with the 
moifture of grief ; in fhort, their language is far more power- 
ful than that of the tongue.” The tranfitions are fo rapid 
in the expreffion of the eyes, that it requires very clofe and 
attentive examination to catch and defcribe the emotions of 
the mind vifible in them ; admitting this fact, it will appear 
that the phyfiognomift is liable to numerous and egregious 
errors in drawing his conclufion of propenfities from them. 
Paracelfus, a man of ftrong genius, and, like Lavater, mif- 
guided in many inftances by enthufiafm, and a kind of fu- 
peritition allied to the ftudy of this art or fcience, pro- 
nounced that thofe eyes generally termed black frequently 
denoted health, firmnefs, courage, and honour ; but the 
grey, deceit and imftability. Thus far probability at leaft 
accompanies his remarks. It is, however, impoflible to 
fubferibe to his affertion, that fhort-fighted perfons are de- 
ceitful and crafty, or that thofe who {quint have fimilar pro- 
penfities to evil, as it is evident both the peculiarities alluded 
to are the confequences of injury, and are never found in 
people whofe organs of vifion are perfeét : indeed many in- 
itances might be cited of the a€tual and known caufe of 
{quinting and near fight, which frequently occur in adults 
from extreme anxiety and difeafe. 

Small eyes fituated deep in the fockets are faid, by Para- 
celfs, to indicate ative wickednefs, with a mind calculated 


to oppofe with vigour, and fuffer with perfeverance ; and 
their. oppofites, or very large prominent eyes, he conceived, 
explained the avaricious, covetous, propentities of their pof- 
feflor ; thofe in conftant motion denote fear and care : 
winking is the mark of forefight, of an amorous difpofition, 
and quicknefs in projeéting ; and the eye fearful of looking 
direétly forward, decides upon innate modetty. 

Lavater thought blue eyes, in general, fignified effemi- 
nacy and weaknefs, and yet he acknowledged that many 
eminent men have had blue eyes ; ftill he was convinced that 
ftrength and manhood more particularly belong to the brown : 
in oppofition to this opinion, the Chinefe, who are known to 
be an imbecile people, rarely have blue eyes ; thefe contra- 
diétions, it muft be confefled, weaken the reliance we are in- 
clined to place on appearances during the quiefcent ftate of 
the eyes, and the indications of their colour. Men intem- 
perate in anger, and eafily irritated, may be found with 
eyes of all the ufual colours; when they incline to green, 
ardour, {pirit, and courage, are conftant attendants. People 
of a phlegmatic habit, but who may be roufed to activity, 
have clear blue eyes, which never belong to thofe inclined to 
melancholy, and they rarely belong to the choleric. Bene- 
volence, tendernefs, timidity,’and weaknefs, are exhibited by 
the perfeétly femi-circular arch formed by the under part of 
the upper eye-lid ; perfons of acute and folid underftandings 
have a generous open eye, compofing a long and acute angle 
with the nofe ; and when the eye-lid forms a horizontal le 
oyer the pupil, it is a {trong indication that he who poffeffes 
it is fubtle, able, and penetrating. Widely opening lids, 
fhewing the white of the ball under the other colours, may 
be obferved in the phlegmatic and timid, as well as in the 
courageous and rafh ; but upon comparing thefe marks in 
the different characters juft mentioned, a very perceptible 
difference is difcovered in the chara¢teriftics of the eyes; the 
latter are lefs oblique, better fhaped, and more firm. 

The eye-brows are eflential in the expreffion of the eyes ; in 
anger they are bautee down and contraéted ; in all pleafant 
fenfations, and in aftonifhment, they affume a fine arch ; in 
youth they are naturally and regularly arched ; the horizontal 
and reétilinear eye-brows belong to the mafculine bias of the 
foul ; and the above defignations combined fhew ftrength of 
underftanding, united with feminine kindnefs ; thofe that are 
deranged in their appearance, and the hairs growing in va- 
rious directions, demonftrate a wild and perplexed ftate of 
mind ; but if the hair is fine and foft, they fignify gentle 
ardour. The comprefled firm eye-brow, formed of parallel 
hairs, isa certain proof of profound wifdom, true percep- 
tion, and a manly, firm habit of thought. There are eye- 
brows which meet acrofs the nofe; this circumftance gives 
the perfon an air of ferocious gloom, which is admired by the 
Arabs, but the ancients, verfed in phyfiognomy, conceived 
fuch to be the charaéteriftic of cunning ; Lavater, on the 
contrary, obferves, that he had difcovered them on the moft 
worthy and open countenances, admitting at the fame time 
that they may denote a heart ill at eafe. Thofe who think 
profoundly, and thofe equally prudent and firm in their con- 
duét, never have high and weak eye-brows, in fome meafure 
equally dividing the forehead; they rather betray debility 
and apathy, and though men of an oppofite charater may 
be found with them, they invariably fignify a diminution of 
the powers of the mind. Thick angular eye-brows, in- 
terrupted in their lengths, fignify fpirit and ativity ; and 
when they approach the eyes clofely, the more firm, vigo- 
rous, and decided, is the charaéter ; the reverfe fhews a vo- 
latile and lefs enterprifing difpofition; when the extremes 
are remote from each other, the fenfations of the poffeflor 
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are fudden and violent. White eye-brows are demonftrative 
of weaknefs, in. the fame degree that the dark brown are otf 
firmnefs. : 

The good Lavater confidered the nofe as the abutment, or 
buttrefs, of the forehead, the feat of the brain, without 
which the whole face would prefent a miferable appearance ; 
indeed an ugly or difagreeable fet of features is never accom- 
panied by a handfome nofe: but there are thoufands of fine 
and expreflive eyes where a perfeétly formed nofe is wanting : 
he defcribes this portion of the face as requiring the follow- 
ing peculiarities : Its length fhould equal the length of 
the forehead ; at the top fhould be a gentle indenting ; 
viewed in front, the back fhould be broad, and nearly pa- 
rallel, yet above the centre fomething broader ; the bottom, 
or end of the nofe, mutt be neither hard nor flefhy, and its 
under outline muft be remarkably definite, well delineated, 
neither pointed nor very broad ; the fides, feen in front, muit 
be well defined, and the defcending noftrils gently fhortened ; 
viewed in profile, the bottom of the nofe fhould not have 
more than one-third of its length ; the nottrils above mutt be 
pointed below, round, and have in general a gentle curve, 
and be divided into equal parts by the profile of the upper 
lip ; the fide, or arch of the nofe, mutt be a kind of oval ; 
above, it mutt clofe well with the arch of the eye-bone, and 
near the eye mutt be at Jeaft half an inch in breadth. Such 
anofe is of more worth than a kingdom.’? Numbers of 
great and excellent men have flourifhed in all ages of the 
world, whofe nofes would fuffer effentially by a comparifon 
with Lavater’s defcription of a nofe, more valuable to the 
poffeffor than extenfive empire : indeed, he is compelled to 
acknowledge this indifputable faét, and obferves that he has 
feen perfons endowed with purity of mind, noble in their 
conceptions, and capable of exertion, whofe nofes were 
fmall, and the arches of their profiles inverted; and yet 
true to his firft principles, he difcovered, or imagined he 
difcovered, their worth to confift chiefly in the elegant effu- 
fions of their imaginations, their learning, or fortitude in 
fuffering, and this is accompanied with a provifo that the 
remainder of their form muft be correétly organized. 

Nofes arched near the forehead belong to thofe who pof- 
fefs the energy to command, are capable of ruling, acting, 
overcoming, and deftroying ; others, reétilinear, are the me- 
dium between the extremes above noticed, and are appro- 
priated by nature to perfons who aét and fuffer with equal 
power and patience. Socrates, Lairefle, and Boerhaave, 
were great men, and had ill-fhaped nofes, and were diftin- 
guifhed for meeknefs and gentlenefs. Were it poflible to 
attribute a general prevalence of difpofition to a general form 
of the nofe, individuals of every nation would be found to 
refemble the Tartars, who have flat indented nofes, the Ne- 
groes who have broad, and the Jews who have high arched 
nofes, in their propenfities, and it muft follow that what- 
ever qualities the phyfiognomift may apply to thofe indivi- 
duals, muft alfo belong to the whole people whofe nofes 
bear a refemblance to them ; were this particular accurately 
examined into, it wouldtend, in agreat meafure, to confirm 
the correétnefs or incorreétnefs of the fcience, as it has hi- 
therto been praétifed. 

The admirers of this ftudy attribute great powers to the 
mouth, in exprefling the emotions of the mind; and Lavater 
expatiates on it with enthufialtic fervour indeed: “ Who- 
ever,” he exclaims, “internally feels the worth of this mem- 
ber, fo different from every other member, fo infeparable, 
fo not to be defined, fo fimple, yet fo various ; whoever, I 
fay, knows and feels this worth, will fpeak and aét with di- 
vine wifdom.”? He then proceeds to call it “the chief feat 


of wifdom and folly, power and debility, virtue and vice, 
beauty and deformity, of the human mind ; the feat of all 
love, all hatred, all fincerity, all falfehood, all humility, all 
pride, all diffimulation, and all truth.” Granting the bene- 
volent paftor full affent to thefe obfervations on the mouth, 
it becomes the indifpenfible duty of all men to notice the 
phyfiognomy, or indications of that organ; in making 
thofe obfervations, it will be neceflary toexamine the lips 
feparately, and to afcertain when they are clofed, during 
the moments of perfeé tranquillity, whether that operation 
is performed without a forcible exertion of the mufcles, par- 
ticularly the middle of the upper and under lips, the bottom 
of the middle line at each end ; and finally, the extending 
of the middle line on both fides. 

The character of the man is proclaimed in the lips, the 
more firm the latter the more fixed the former ; the weak 
and irrefolute man has weak lips, with rapidity in their motion, 
The vicious, cringing, mean, and bad countenance is never 
formed with lips well defined, large, and juftly proportioned 
to the other parts of the face, and the line of which is 
equally ferpentine on each fide ; fuch, though they may de- 
note a tendency to fenfuality, belong exclufively to a chia- 
racter deferving of admiration in moft relations of life. 

A mouth, the lips of which are fo thin as to prefent, 
at firft view, little more than aline, is faid to indicate apathy 
and quiet, but induftrious when roufed. When this defcrip- 
tion of mouth is raifed at the extremities, vanity or yain pre- ~ 
tenfions, affectation, and probably deliberate malice, dif- 
tinguifh thofe fo formed. The oppofite of this kind of lips, 
{welled into confiderable fize, is a mark of indolence and 
fenfuality. The ‘‘cut through, fharp drawn lip,” as Lava- 
ter terms fome, has to contend with avarice and anxiety, 
Lips clofed accurately, without exertion, and handfome in 
their outline, belong to the exercife of difcretion and firm- 
nefs. Lips with the latter advantage, and the upper pro- 
jecting, is generally appropriated to the virtuous and bene- 
volent, though there are, without doubt, numberlefs perfons 
of excellent character whofe under lips projeét, but in La- 
vater’s opinion, the laft peculiarity implies a well-meaning 
man, whofe goodnefs confifts rather of cold fidelity than ar- 
dent friendfhip. The under lip, hollowed in the middle, de- 
notes a fanciful character. Let the moment be remarked, 
when the conceit of the jocular man defcends to the lip, and 
it will be feen to be a litle hollow in the middle. 

The mouth remaining naturally clofed, invariably fignifies 
fortitude and courage. When the latter quality is in ope- 
ration, the mouth clofes infeafibly ; the naturally open 
mouth makes a difpofition to complain ; the clofed, on the 
contrary, defignates endurance. ‘* Though phyliogno- 
miits,’’ adds Lavater, have as yet but little noticed, yet 
much might be faid concerning the lips improper, or the 
flefhy covering of the upper teeth, on which anatomiits have 
not, to my knowledge, yet beitowed any name, and which 
may be called the curtain, or pallium, extending from the 
beginning of the nofe to the red upper lip proper. If the 
upper lip improper be long, the proper is always fhort ; if 
it be fhort and hollow, the proper will be large and curved : 
—another certain demonftration of the ae of the 
human countenance. Hollow upper lips are much Tels com- 
mon than flat and perpendicular; the character they de- 
note is equally uncommon.” 

The ancients who ftudied the phyfiognomy of man, fup- 
pofed that diminutive fhort teeth betrayed the weaknefs of 
thofe who poffeffed them ; more modern obfervers contradiét 
this fuppofition, and declare that men of uncommon itrength 
have fuch, but they are rarely of that pure white fo neceflary 
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to preferve the general beauty of the countenance. Teeth 
of unufual length, and narrow, are figns of weaknefs and 
cowardice ; thofe juftly proportioned to each other, white 
and tranfparent, which appear immediately upon opening of 
the mouth, though not projecting, and entirely expofed to 
view, from the infertion in the gums to the oppofite extre- 
mities, are feldom to be met with in the jaws of perfons who 
poffefs unamiable propenfities ; when teeth of a different 
defcription are difcovered belonging to amiable and worthy 
characters, enquiry will generally fatisfy the phyfiognomitt 
that his conclufions on this head were juft, and that the 
blacknefs and derangement were occafioned by difeafe. 

In one way the obferver and admirer of this art cannot 
poffibly be miftaken, for he that negleéts his teeth, fuffering 
them to decay through contempt of public opinion and in- 
dolence, may be fafely pronounced an unhappy character, 
with many evil propenfities. 

The chin alone remains to be noticed in this flight furvey 
of the human face, as conneéted with the internal operations 
of the foul or mind. The projeCting chin is faid to mark 
fomething decided, and the receding the reverfe ; and it has 
been afferted that the prefence or abfence of ftrength is fre- 
quently demonftrated by the form of this part of the coun- 
tenance ; it has alfo been remarked, that fudden indentings 
in the midft of the chin are peculiar to men of excellent cool 
underftandings, unlefs attended by marks of a contrary ten- 
dency. When the chin is pointed, thofe fo formed are fup- 
pofed to be penetrating and cunning, though it feems there are 
people with pointed chins who are different at leaft in the latter 
particular ; and here again the chin offers a certain criterion 
for the phyfiognomift, who may fecurely pronounce a large 
fat double chin an appendage of gluttony. ‘ Flatnefs of 
chin fpeaks the cold and dry ; {mallnefs, fear ; and round- 
nefs, with a dimple, benevolence.’’ 

“No one,” fays Lavater, “* whofe perfon is not well 
formed can become a good phyfiognomift. Thofe painters 
were the beft whofe perfons were the handfomeft. Reu- 
bens, Vandyke, and Raphael, pofleffing three gradations 
of beauty, poffeffed three gradations of the genius of 
painting. The phyfiognomifts of the greateft fymmetry 
are the beft. As the moft virtuous can beft determine 
on virtue, fo can the moft handfome countenances on the 
goodnefs, beauty, and noble traits of the human coun- 
tenance, and confequently on its defeéts and ignoble 
properties. The fcarcity of human beauty is the reafon 
why phyfiognomy is fo much defired, and finds fo many 
“ opponents. No perfon, therefore, ought to enter the fanc- 
tuary of phyfiognomy, who has a debafed mind, an ill- 
formed forehead, a blinking eye, or a diftorted mouth. 
«« The light of the body is the eye; if, therefore, thine eye 
be fingle, thy whole a! fhall be full of light ! but ifthine 
eye be evil, thy whole body fhall be full of darknefs: if 
therefore the light that is in thee be darknefs, how great is 
that darknefs ?”? 

PHYSIOLOGI, in Botany, thofe authors whofe writings 
tend to fet that ftudy in its cleareft light, by explicating and 
enumerating the various difpofitions of the male and female 

arts in the flowers of plants. 

PHYSIOLOGY, ucwroyiz, formed of Gui, nature, 
and deyo:, difcourfe, or reafon, the doGtrine of nature, or natu- 
ral bodies ; called alfo phyfics, and natural philofophy. 

PuysioLocy properly denotes only an mternal reafoning, 
or difcourfing, which ftops or terminates in the fpeculation, 
or abitraé&t contemplation of its object, viz. natural ap- 

rances, their caufes, &c. and does not direét or pre- 
feribe rules for the making of natural things, ¢. gr. ftones, 
plants, &c. 
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In which view, chemiftry does not properly belong to 
phyfiology, but is a kind of counter part thereto, as in many 
Cafes, imitating nature, rather than confidering and explain- 
ing her. 

PuystoLoGy, according to its etymological import, fig- 
nifies a difcourfe on nature ; but it is now ufually employed, 
in a more limited fenfe, to denote the fcience which treats of 
the powers that actuate the component parts of living animal 
bodies, and of the funétions which thofe bodies execute. 
It prefuppofes therefore a knowledge of the ftru€ture of the 
body, which is the obje& of anatomy ; the latter is conver- 
fant with the dead, the former with the living body ; the 
one may be called the f{cience of organifation, the other the 
{cience of life. 

The principal fource of our phyfiological knowledge of 
the human body, is an obfervation of its aétions in all the 
various {tates comprehended under the general terms of health 
and difeafe. The refults of the latter are very inftruétive : 
comparifon of the phenomena during life with the ftate of 
parts after death, fhews us the ufes of many organs, which 
cannot be fubmitted to dire&t obfervation in the living ftate. 
But the information derived, even from the moft attentive 
furvey of the liying human being in health and difeafe, 
is {till very imperfect: it leaves many interefting fubjeéts en- 
tirely unexplained: the vifcera are all fo hidden by their 
fituation, that we can hardly have the teftimony of our 
fenfes for any of their funétions in man. The phyfiologift 
fupplies this deficiency by experiments on living animals, in 
whom he expofes the various internal organs, and obferves 
the confequences of circumiftances altered and combined at 
his pleafure. It isnot our bufinefs to confider here, whe- 
ther this ufe of fentient beings is morally juftifiable ; or whe- 
ther it may be advantageous to the individual or fociety, to 
ftifle that internal voice which remonftrates moft loudly in 
every mind not accuftomed to aéts of cruelty, againit the in- 
fiction of pain on beings who feem to feel it as acutely as 
ourfelves : we have only to obferve that thefe proceedings, 
however affliGting to the humane, are full of phyfiological 
inftru€tion. A comparifon of the ftruéture and funétions 
of animals in all claffes of the animal kingdom, is another 
moft important fource of phyfiological knowledge. The 
aid of chemiftry is indifpenfible to the phyfiologift in 
the fubje&ts of refpiration, perfpiration, and the fecre- 
tions ; indeed in unfolding the ftru€ture of the body in 
general. 

We mutt refer the reader to various articles of this Cy- 
clopedia, for an account of the phyfiology of man. Under 
Lire and Fisre he will find general views of the ftruéture 
and aétions of the body ; and under Funcrion, a claffifica- 
tion of the functions. The phyfiology of the thoracic or- 
gans will be found under Heart, Circunation, Lunes, 
and RespiraTion ; of the lymphatic fyftem, under Ansors- 
ENTs and AgsorpTIon ; of the blood-veffels, under Heart 
and Artery; of the brain, nerves, and mufcles, under 
Brain, Nervous Sy/fem, and Muscie; of the mechani- 
cal preparation of the food, and its defcent into the ftomach, 
under DeGLuririon ; of the changes wrought on it in the 
alimentary canal, under Digestion. Further remarks on 
fubje&ts connected with this will be found under Liver, 
SPLEEN, Pancreas, SromacH, and Inrestines. The 
phyfiology of the urinary apparatus is confidered under 
Kipney. The funétions of the organs of fenfe are ex- 
plained under InrEGUMENTs, Eyx, Ear, Nosz, and 
TonGveE ; and thofe of the generative organs, under GENE- 
RATION and Emgpryo. Various phyfiological points are 
confidered under Guanp, Larynx, Mencont tes and 
Dearu ; alfo under the article May. We may alfo refer 
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to Bong, CartiLace, Cettutar Subflance, CRANIUM, and 
other anatomical articles. 

The Inftitutiones Phyfiologice of Blumenbach is the 
beft compendium of this fcience: it is executed with 
brevity and great neatnefs, and is remarkable for the 
fmall quantity of objectionable matter it contains. Its 
well fele&ted references will lead the ftudent to the beft 
fources of more detailed information. The Firft Lines 
of Haller, and the Elements of Phyfiology of Riche- 
rand, are inferior to the above-mentioned claflical pro- 
du@tion of Blumenbach. The Elementa Phyfiologie of 
Haller is a moft accurate and ufeful repofitory of all the 
faéts and opinions relating to phyfiological fcience up to the 
period of its publication, and fuperfedes the neceflity of all 
works previous to that date. The works of John Hunter 
and of Bichat (his Anatomie Generale, and Recherches fur 
la Vie et la Mort), the Syftem of Phyfiology of Dumas, 
the Lecons d’ Anatomie comparée of Cuvier, and the Manual 
of the fame fcience of Blumenbach, with various detached 
papers in the collections of learned focieties in this and fo- 
reign countries, are the beft fources of information fubfe- 
quent to the work of Haller. More particular references 
will be found in the different articles. 

PHYSKIUM, in Botany, Qusxsov, a@ little bladder, is a 

enus of Loureiro’s, found in the waters of Cochinchina, 
which by his charaéters and defcription appears to be very 
near the Valifneria odandra, Roxb. Coromand. v. 2. 34. 
t. 165, and probably may be the very fame plant. 

PHYSOCELE, from ¢gucw, flatus, and xxAny a tumour, 
in Surgery, a {welling occafioned by air, See Empuy- 
SEMA. 

PHYSOMETRA, in Medicine, from ducx, to inflate, 
and prrpx, the womb, a tympany of the womb, occafioned 
by air diftending that organ. This is, at all events, a very 
rare difeafe, and the accounts given of it by the older au- 
thors have probably originated in miftake. Air, however, 
appears to be seaigasly generated in the internal cavities 
of the living body, as Mr. John Hunter fuggeited, by a 
fort of fecretion from the blood-veffels. Sauvages mentions 
two varieties of the difeafe. Nofol. Method. Clafs x. 
Gen. 14. 

PHYSOSPERMUM, in Botany, from Qu<ew, to inflate, 
and orp, feed, a genus fo named by Cuffon, who removed 
it from Licusticum, (fee that article,) principally on ac- 
count of the double fkin of the feed, the outer coat being 
feparated by a {mall cavity from the inner. The plant, on 
which this fuppofed genus depends, is no other than the fo 
much talked of, and long fo little known, L. cornubien/e of 
Linnzus and Fl. Brit. the Z. alterum, Lob. Ic. 786; fee 
Juffl. Gen. 222. 

PHYSSOPHORA, in Natural Hiflory, a genus of the 
clafs and order Vermes Mollufca. The generic charaéer 
is this; body gelatinous, pendent from an aerial veficle, 
with gelatinous feflile members at the fides, and numerous 
tentacula beneath. There are three fpecies. They are all 
nearly allied to the Medufz, and might perhaps without 
much impropriety be removed to that genus. 


Species. 

Hyprosratica. Oval; with numerous, lateral, three- 
lobed veficles, open outwardly ; middle inteftine and four 
larger tentacula red. It inhabits the Mediterranean; is 
about half an inch long, comprefled, and always {wims with 
the tip of the veficle above the water. 

Rosacea. Orbicular, and imbricate with oblong, hori- 
zontal, foliaceous membranes affixed to the veficle. It is 
found inthe Mediterranean. The body is hyaline, an inch 
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in diameter, and refembles a full blown flower bendin 
downwards. The veficle is obtufe, ovate, reddifh, an 
covered with flat, obtufe, foliaceous membranes, curved and 


thickly laid. 
Fitrrormis. Lateral members oblong, filiform, and 
pendent. This is found in the Mediterranean. The body 


is very tender, not thicker than a thread, and a fpan long, 
hyaline, with an obtufe ovate head, about the fize of a 
rain of rice. 

PHYSTA, in Jchthyology, a name given by Gefner, and 
fome others, to the fifh called by the Greeks, and many of 
the later authors, dallerus and balerus. Artedi denies its 
right to any generical name, reducing it to the genus of 
the cyprini, to which it evidently belongs, and diftinguifh- 
ing it from the others of that numerous genus by the f{pe- 
cific name of the very broad and thin cyprinus, with forty 
rays in the pinna ani. See CypRINus. 

PHYSTE, in the Writings of the Ancient Phyficians, a 
word ufed to exprefs a mafs of meal macerated in a clofe 
veflel with wine, but not left to ferment. 

PHYTALIA, a word ufed by the ancients in two very 
different fenfes ; with fome exprefling the latter part of the 
winter feafon, and with others a place where vines are 

lanted, whether in ftandard vineyards or otherwife. 

PHYTEUMA, in Botany, a name adopted from Diof- 
corides, whofe ?vjux, whatever it may have been, appears 
to have received that appellation from ovis, to fow or 
plant. Some have fuppofed an allufion to the reputed qua- 
lities of the herb as a philter, which Diofcorides and Pliny 
mention, We can trace no reafon for the Linnean apphi- 
cation of the name, except perhaps in the fiflures or per- 
forations of the fruit of our Phyteuma, to which the 
Greek defcription feems to allude. Linn. Gen. 89. 
Schreb. 118. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 919. Mart. Mill. 
Did. vy. 3. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 1. 354. Sm. Fl. Brit. 240. 
Prodr. Fl. Gree. Sibth. v. 1. 143. Juff. 165. Lamarck 
Illuftr. t. 124. Gertn. t. 30.—Clafs and order, Pentan- 
dria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Campanacee, Linn. Juff. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth fuperior, of one leaf, in five 
deep, acute, fomewhat fpreading fegments. Cor. of one 
petal, wheel-fhaped, fpreading, in five deep, linear, acute, 
recurved fegments. Stam. Filaments five, fhorter than the 
corolla; anthers oblong. Pi/?. Germen inferior, roundih ; 
ftyle thread-fhaped, the length of the corolla, recurved ; 
ftigma in two or three oblong revolute fegments. Peric. 
Capfule roundifh, membranous, of two or three cells, open- 
ing by a fifflure at each fide. Seeds very numerous, fmall, 
roundifh, {mooth. : 

Eff. Ch. Corolla wheel-fhaped, in five deep linear feg- 
ments. Stigma in two or three fegments. Capfule in- 
ferior, opening laterally, of two or three cells. i 

A genus of herbaceous, almoft uniformly perennial, 
mountain or alpine, European plants, with handfome blue 
flowers ; nearly allied to Campanula, but with a differently 
fhaped corolla. Willdenow well remarks, that the alpine 
{pecies, and indeed all that are the produce of the more 
northern or middle regions of Europe, bear a denfe oblong 
{pike, or roundifh head; while the oriental ones generally 
have difperfed flowers. In fenfible qualities the genus 
agrees with Campanula; and the herbage, when wounded, 
difcharges a bitter milky fluid. Linnezus has fix fpecies 
in his Sp. Pl. and the fame number in Syft. Veg. ed. 14. 
Willdenow has fixteen. One only is wild in Britain. Five 
exotic {pecies occur in Hort. Kew. one of them before 
publifhed by Dr. Sims alone. Three are added to the 
ftock in Prodr. Fl. Grace, of which one is Campanula 
limonifolia of Linneus and Willdenow. The alpine bes 
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are, in many inftances, not free from ob{curity in their cha- 
racters and fynonyms, as being liable to vary much, ac- 
cording to fhade or expofure of fituation, in the fhape of 
their leaves, length and figure of their fpikes, as well as in 
their whole habit and dimenfions. Hence arifes fo much 
ob{curity in their determination, that though we have ex- 
amined not a few in their native ftations, and have received 
fome authentic fpecimens from the authors, who have de- 
{cribed them, the difficulty of arranging their fynonyms, 
and defining their limits, feems rather to grow under our 
hands. We fhall attempt to correct fome errors, in enu- 
merating a few of the moft certain fpecies. There can be 
no good reafon for perfevering in the old blunder of making 
Phyteuma of the feminine gender. 

Ph. Scheuchzeri. Willd. n. 2. Allion. Pedem. v. 1. 
116. t. 39. f. 2. (Rapunculus, n. 682; Hall. Hiit. v. 1. 
304. )—Flowers in a round head, much exceeded by the 
long, linear, fpreading braéteas. Stem leafy. Leaves 
linear-lanceolate, toothed, ftalked, rough-edged.—Native 
of the alps of Switzerland and Savoy.—Stem from twelve 
to eighteen inches high, upright, weak, flender, {mooth, 
fimple. eaves from one to three inches long, fcattered, 
narrow, bluntifh, minutely rough at the edges, and befet 
with glandular diftant teeth. F/owers not very numerous, 
in a perfe€tly round, folitary, terminal head. Bradeas few, 
one much longer, and more leafy, than the reft. Style 
flender, hairy upwards. Style long, three-cleft, revolute. 

Ph. fcorzonerifolium. Villars Dauph. v. 1. 519. t. 12. 
f. 2.—-Spike cylindrical. Bra¢teas fhort, reflexed. Stem 
naked above. Leaves linear-lanceolate, toothed, fmooth. 
—wNative of the mountains of Dauphiny and Italy. We 
gathered it on the hill called /a Bocchetta, above Genoa, 
in 1787. Willdenow confiders this as but a variety of the 
former, to which he was perhaps led by an affertion of 
Villars, that it was fent by Allioni as his Ph. Scheuchzeri. 
Here muft have been fome miftake. The two {pecies are 
effentially diftin@ in their inflorefcence, and all the reft of 
the chara¢ters indicated above. The {pike in our Genoefe 
{pecimens is in feed, and meafures near two inches in length, 
though only a quarter of an inch in thicknefs. The fem- 
eaves are moftly feffile, quite {mooth at the edges, nume- 
rous about the lower part of the fem, though wanting in 
the upper. Their teeth are more like ferratures. 

Ph. hemi/phericum. Grafs-leaved Rampion. Linn. Sp. 
Pl.241. Willd.n.4. Ait.n. 1. Jacq. Ic. Rar. t. 333.— 
Head roundifh. BraGteas ovate, pointed. Leaves hear, 
nearly entire, about as long as the ftem.—Native of the 
alps of Switzerland, Italy, prance, and Germany, as well 
as of the Pyrenees. It has been introduced from time to 
time into our gardens, but requires the fhelter of a frame, 
like many other alpine productions, that are fo long buried 
in fnow in their native ftations. The roots are fomewhat 
creeping. Stems from two to fix inches high, afcending or 
curved, concealed by the numerous, chiefly radical, narrow, 
fmooth kaves, which fometimes overtop them, and whofe 
grafly afpe& charaCterifes this {pecies. The braéeas are fe- 
veral, fhorter than the head, broad, taper-pointed, fome- 
what membranous, fringed. Two or three of the very 
earlieft /eaves are often fhort and fpatulate. 

Ph. comofum. Glaucous Rampion. Linn. Sp. Pl. 242. 
Willd.n. 5. Ait.n.2. Jacq. Auftr. append. 56. t. 50.— 
Flowers in a terminal leafy tuft. Leaves ftrongly toothed, 
fmooth, glaucous; the radical ones heart-fhaped.—This 
beautiful fpecies, fo remarkable for its very glaucous /erd- 
age, and purple inflated flowers, was firft found on mount 
Baldus. It occurs alfe on the alps of Carniola and the 


Tyrol, but fearcely elfewhere. The ffem is but three or 
four inches high. Leaves broad, moitly elliptical. No ob- 
{curity attends this plant, of which many figures are to be 
found in the old authors. We have never feen a garden 
{pecimen. The root is biennial. 

Ph. orbiculare. Round-headed Rampion. Linn. Sp. Pl. 
242. Willd. n. 6. Ait. n. 3. Jacq. Auftr. t. 437. Engl. 
Bot. t. 142,—Head roundifh. Leaves crenate ; the loweft 
fomewhat heart-fhaped; the uppermott {effile, ovate, pointed. 
—Found on the mountains of Italy and Switzerland, as well 
as on the chalky hills of Suffex and Surry, being the only 
Britifh fpecies. It flowers in Auguft, andis perennial. The 
firft or loweft /eaves only are heart-fhaped ; the reft of the 
radical ones elliptic-oblong; all crenate, veiny, flightly 
roughifh: the ffem-leaves are {cattered, feffile, fmall, lanceo- 
late or ovate, taper-pointed. Stem about a foot high, in 
luxuriant ground twice as much, crowned with a denfe head 
of numerous dark-blue flowers, fubtended by feveral ovate 
fringed braéeas.—Willdenow fubjoins as varieties three 
{pecies of Villars, which we can fearcely think belong to orbi- 
culare, though we have not had an opportunity of feeing more 
than two of them. PA. lanceolatum, Villars t. 12. f. 1, we 
have not feen, but the uniformly ovate aves, all ftalked, 
indicate a ftrong {pecific difference from our orbiculare. Ph. 
ellipticum, t. 11. f. 2, is {till more different, in its fhort denfe 
hatrinefs, as well as in its oblong blunt upper /eaves, and 
long leafy braéeas. Ph. Charmelit, t. 11. f. 3, is abundantly 
diftin& from all thefe, in its fmall, violet-like, heart-fhaped, 
radical /eaves, rough with minute points, and fupported by 
capillary footfalks, above five times their own length ; as well 
as in its humble /fem, bearing many long, narrow, lanceolate 
or linear /eaves, and the long narrow braéeas which accompany 
its {mall denfe head of flowers. 

Ph. repandum. Olympian Rampion. Sm. Prodr. Fl, 
Gree. Sibth. v. 1. 143.—Spike rather lax. Leaves elliptic- 
oblong, ftalked, wavy, fmooth. Stem perfe€ly fimple, 
almoft leaflefs.—Gathered by Dr. Sibthorp on the fummit 
of the Bithynian Olympus. The root is ftrong, woody, and 
perennial, producing many tufts of /eaves not unlike thefe 
of Globularia nudicaulis, but lefs coriaceous, and fomewhat 
wavy at the margin. Stems folitary, ereét, ftraight, two, 
three, or four inches high, fmooth, bearing one or two dif- 
tant leaves. The foot/alks are all fringed at the bafe. 
Flowers blue, in a folitary, ereé&t, lax /pike, the lower ones 
often in pairs, andfometimes very remote. Braéeas linear- 
lanceolate, fringed. This {pecies is no where figured, 

Ph. ellipticum. Elliptical Mountain Rampion. Sm. 
Prodr. Fl. Grec. Sibth. v. 1. 143. Fl. Grec. t. 217. 
unpubl. (Ph. campanuloides ; Sims in Curt. Mag. t. rors. 
Ait. n. 5.)—Spike rather lax. Leaves elliptical, italked, 
crenate, rough. Stem perfeétly fimple, leafy, hairy.—- 
Native of the Bithynian Olympus and of mount Caucafus. 
The root is fomewhat creeping. Stems, in the wild plant, 
from fix to twelve inches high, erect, more or lefs rough 
with hoary denfe hairs, and bearing many elliptic or ovate, 
ftrongly crenate, roughifh /eaves, about an inch and a half 
long, on fringed footfalks of various lengths. Flowers deep 
blue, in a terminal bra¢teated /pike, extremely variable in 
length and luxuriance. Ina garden, it feems, the /lem be- 
comes fmooth, and the /pike racemofe, with ternate flowers, 
which lait charaéter occafionally prefents itfelf likewife in 
wild fpecimens. Dr. Sibthorp’s figure, with about feven 
flowers, and that in the Botanical Magazine, exhibit the 
two extremes of the inflorefcence. Our fpecimens account 
for the appellation of canefcens, under which Mr. Loddiges 
received the plant; and it is much to be wifhed that our 
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{pecific name, antecedent to that in the Magazine, might alfo 
take place of the probably unpublifhed Flora 'Taurica, cam- 
panuloides being liable to feveral objections. 

Ph. detonicifolium, Villars Dauph. v. 2. 518. t. 12. £. 35 
Jpicatum, Linn. Sp. Pl. 242. Fi. Dan. t. 3625 and ovatum, 
Willd. n. 10, which lait is Haller’s Rapunculus n. 683, are 
{ufficiently defined in Willdenow, nor does any obfcurity 
attend thefe {pecies. 

Ph. Jimonifolium. Sea-lavender Rampion. Sm. Prodr. 
Fl. Grec. Sibth. v. 1.144. Fl. Gree. t. 218, unpubl. 
(Campanula limonifolia; Linn. Sp. Pl. 239. - Willd. Sp. 
Pl. v. 1.914. C. orientalis, limonii minimi facie, flore pa- 
tulo; Tourn. Cor. 3.)—- Leaves lanceolate, roughifh with 
reverfed hairs, wavy, and fomewhat toothed. Stem pani- 
cled. Flowers feffile, about three together.—Gathered by 
Tournefort inthe Levant; by Sibthorp in grafly places 
towards the fummit of the Bithynian Olympus. ‘The root 
is very thick and woody, crowned with numerous tufts of 
narrow, bluntifh, long-ftalked, {preading leaves, about 
three inches long, and half an inch wide, of a bright green ; 
their fhort rigid pubefcence direéted backwards, or towards 
the bafe; their margin either toothed or waved. Stems 
about a foot high, erect, round, {mooth, leafy, copioufly 
branched in an alternate manner ; their branches {preading, 
leaflefs, befet with many fmallifh, blue, feflile fowers, two 
or three together, having yellow anthers, and a rough, red- 
difh, club-fhaped /ly/e. 

Ph. Jobelioides. Willd. n.12. Phytogr. fafc. 1. 6. t. 4. 
f. 2. (Rapunculus orientalis, hefperidis folio; Tourn. 
Cor. 4.)—Leaves linear-lanceolate, fomewhat toothed, rough. 
Stem panicled. Flowers ftalked, f{cattered.—Gathered by 
Tournefort in America. It is very remarkable that fo 
great a corolli/! fhould have feparated this plant generically 
from the lait, their fowers agreeing fo exactly inthe depth 
of their fegments. Indeed they come fo near in fpecific 
charaéters, that but for the different diftributions of their 
flowers, which feems con{tant, we could hardly have diftin- 
guifhed them. 

Ph. amplexicaule. Toothed Rampion. Willd. n. 15. 
Sm. Fl. Grec. Sibth. t.219, unpubl. (Rapunculus orien- 
talis, campanulz pratenfis folio ; Tourn. Cor. 4.)—Leaves 
ovate, pointed, ftrongly and doubly ferrated, {mooth ; 
flightly heart-fhaped, and clafping the ftem. Clutter leafy, 
fomewhat panicled.—Gathered by Dr. Sibthorp, in grafly 
fpots, near the top of the Bithynian Olympus. A very 
handfome fpecies, twelve or eighteen inches high, fmooth 
and unbranched, with numerous, alternate, ftrongly and 
fharply ferrated, or toothed, /eaves, about two inches long. 
Flowers large, bright blue, vying in beauty with the fol- 
lowing, but far lefs numerous. 

Ph. pinnatum. Winged-leaved Rampion. Linn. Sp. Pl. 
242. Willd.n. 16. vi n. 6. Venten. Jard. de Cels. 
t. 52. Sm. Fl. Grec. Sibth. t. 220, unpubl. (Rapunculus 
creticus, feu Pyramidalis altera; Tourn. Inft. 113. Petro- 
marula di Candia, overo lattuca petrea; Pon. Bald. 96. 
Imperati Hift. Nat. 668.)—Leaves pinnate. Panicle cylin- 
drical, branched, many-fiowered.—Very common on the 
rocks and mountains of Crete, but does not appear to be 
found wild any where elfe. Parkinfon is faid to have cul- 
tivated this beautiful plant in 1640; but it had long been 
loft to our colleCtions, till Dr. Sibthorp brought feeds, which 
produced flowering plants at Dr. Pitcairn’s, Iflington, from 

whom we obtained a f{pecimen in 1791, there being none 

revioufly in the Linnean herbarium. The wooden cuts of 
Pow and Imperati are good and original ; but the beft hif- 
tory of the plant is given, from Honorius Belli’s letter to 
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Clufius, by the former. This all writers have copied, and 
Ventenat attributes the credit of fome of it to J. Bauhin, 
who certainly has nothing original on the fubjeét. Ventenat 
alfo errs, in his own obfervation, when he fays the fimple 
{tigma difagrees with the character of Phyteuma. But this 
part, though drawn fimply capitate in his plate, is truly three- 
cleft, as drawn by Bauer. The root is perennial, thick and 
milky, eaten, like that of Campanula Rapunculus, being 
fuppofed of an aphrodifiac quality. The firlt /eaves are 
fimply heart-fhaped, like thofe of violets; the reft pin- 
nate, fometimes interruptedly, a {pan long, fmooth, deepl 

ferrated ; pale, and often purplifh, beneath ; their meee | 
leaflet heart-fhaped, the reit obliquely ovate, ftalked. 
Flowers very abundant, in a long, ereé, terminal, denfe, 
panicle, with cymofe branches ; their {talks glaucous and 

urplith ; their corolla and _ffamens of a lilac hue. 

PHYTOLACCA was firft fo called by Teurne- 
fort, from ¢uio, a plant, and lacca, a barbarous word, de- 
fignating a kind of colouring fubftance; fee Laxe or 
Laque; becaufe the berries of feveral {pecies of this genus 
afford a beautiful, though not latting, purple or cnmfon 
dye.—Tourn. t. 154. Linn. Gen. 233. Schreb. 313. 
Willd. Sp. Pl. v.2. 822. Mart. Mill. Diét. v. 3. Ait. 
Hort. Kew. v. 3. 139. Sm. Prodr. Fl. Gree. Sibth. v. r. 
318. Jufl. 84. Lamarck Illuitr. t. 393. Gertn. t. 77.— 
Clafs and order, Decandria Decagynia. Nat. Ord. Hole- 
racee, Linn. Atriplices, Jufl. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. inferior, of five roundifh, concave, {pread- 
ing, coloured, permanent leaves, inflexed at the fummit. 
Cor. none. Stam. Filaments ten, or eight, or twenty, awl- 
fhaped, the length of the calyx ; anthers roundifh, lateral. 
Pift. Germen fuperior, orbicular, deprefled, marked with 
alternate furrows and ribs ; crowned with ten, or eight, or 
five, or feven, very fhort, {preading, reflexed ftyles ; ttigmas 
fimple, permanent. eric. Berry orbicular, depreffed, fur- 
rowed, with ten, or eight, or five, or feven, cells, the fum- 
mit hollowed, lodging the ftyles. Seeds folitary in each 
cell, kidney-fhaped, {mooth. 

Obf. Ph. dicica has the flowers of diftin& fexes, on dif- 
ferent plants. Linnzus having now fixed the place of this 
genus, amongit his Holeracee, not Mifcellanee, it becomes 
neceflary to reform his generic charatter, as to the flower 
having a calyx, not a corolla, on which fubject he {peaks 
with doubt in his Gen. PI. Fi 

Eff. Ch. Calyx of five coloured leaves. Corolla none. 
Berry fuperior, of five or ten cells, and as many feeds. 

The genus before us is remarkable for having all its {pe- 
cific differences depend on the number or fituation of the 
organs of impregnation; fo that, ftriétly fpeaking, every 
fpecies belongs to a different clafs or order of the artificial 
fyftem. No genus, notwithftanding this irregularity, can 
be more natural. Linnzus knew but four fpecies; Will- 
denow has fix, five of them in the gardens of England. 
It is worthy of remark, that the two new {pecies, difcovered 
fince Linneus wrote, differ in the number of their ftamens 
and ftyles from each other, as well as from all thofe ori- 
ginally defcribed, fo as to preferve the unity of the prin- 
ciple according to which they are all difcriminated. : 

1. Ph. o@andra. White-flowered Phytolacca, or Poke- 
weed. Linn. Sp. Pl. 631. ‘Willd. n. 1. ‘Ait-m 3. (Ph? 
mexicana, baccis feflitibus; Dilh Elth. 218. t. 239. f. 308. 
Sjoorikiu, vulgd Jamma Gobo; Kempf. Amoen. 828. 
t. 829. )—Stamens and ityles eight.—Native of Mexico, as 
well as of Japan. The root is perennial, long and flethy, 
according to Kempfer eatable, and like a turnips Stem 
herbaceous, thick, flethy, alternately branched, leafy,, 
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fmooth, from three to fix feet high. eaves alternate, 
‘ovate, with a glandular point, fmooth, wavy, veiny, re- 
fembling thofe of a Rumex or Beta, on thick ftalks. Flowers 
white, numerous, in denfe, cylindrical, terminal, folitary 
fpikes. Berries feffile, black, the fize of a large pea. The 
whole plant has a coarfe rank habit, like a dunghill herb, 
and {mells unpleafantly when bruifed. 

2. Ph. frida. Fret Phytolacca. Willd. n. 2.. Hoffm. 
Comm. Goett. v. 12. 27. t.3. (Ph. heptandra; Retz. 
Obf. fafc. 6. 29.)—** Stamens eight. Styles feven. Leaves 
lanceolate, pointed.’”’—Native of America. We have feen 
no {pecimen. Retzius defcribes it as follows. Root pe- 
rennial. Stem two feet high, branched, ereé&, ftriated, 
{mooth, hollow. Leaves {cattered, ftalked, lanceolate, en- 
tire, {mooth, an inch and a half long. Fowers racemofe, 
with feveral {mall awl-fhaped draéeas, at or near the bafe of 
their partial ftalks. Calyx white within. Stamens feyen. 
Styles fix. Berries yellow, pellucid, of fix diftin@ lobes, 
or grains. Hoffmann and Willdenow both give the number 
of flamens and fiyles as above. 

3. Ph. abyfinica. African Phytolacca. Willd. n. 3. 
Ait. n. 2. offm, Comm. Goett. v.12. 28. t.2. (Ph. 
dodecandra; L’Herit. Stirp. 143. t. 69.)—Stamens ten. 
Styles five. Saidto have been brought from Abyffinia, by 
Mr. Bruce, in 1775. It isa fhrub, kept in the ftove, and 
flowering in May and June. Stem fix feet high, Branches 
flender and fpreading. Leaves italked, fpreading, ovate, 
wavy, tipped with an acute, reflexed, channelled point. 
Cluflers long, drooping, downy, of many greenifh downy 
jfowers. Berry deeply lobed, red, with orange-coloured 
juice. L’Heritier found the flyles and feeds molt commonly 
but five; the famens ufually fifteen. Both are acknow- 
ledged to be variable. Our garden fpecimen, in the col- 
leGtion of the younger Linnzus, bears the name of PA. 
feandens, which we find no where in print, nor does it feem 

“to agree with the character of the fhrub. ae 

a. Ph. decandra. Common Phytolacea, or Virginian 
Poke-weed. Linn. Sp. Pl. 631. Willd. n.4. Ait. n. 3. 
Curt. Mag. t.931. Mill. Illuitr. t. 36. —Stamens and ftyles 
ten.—Native of America, now naturalifed in Spain, Portu- 
gal, Barbary, Zante and Greece. With us it is a tolerably 
hardy perennial, flowering from July to the end of autumn, 
forming a large herbaceous bufh, decorated at once with 
clufters of greenifh-white flowers and dark purple Jerries. 
The latter are faid to have fometimes ferved in Portugal to 
improve the colour of fuch red port as is compounded in 
that country, not in England. ' : 

5. Ph. icofandra. Red Phytolacca. Linn, Sp. Pl. 631. 
Willd. n. 5. Ait. n.4. (Ph. fpicis florum longiffimis, 
radice annua; Mill. Ic. v. 2. 138. t. 207. )—Stamens twenty. 
Styles ten.—Native of the Eaft Indies. Annual with us, 
if planted abroad; but perennial in a ftove, flowering in 
autumn. The /em is herbaceous, three or four feet high. 
Leaves rather narrower than in the lait. Cluffers ered, 
long, and taper-pointed, of numerous blufh-coloured flowers, 
the lowermoft of which, Linneus fays, have certainly 
twenty flamens. By Miller’s account the generality have 
much fewer. Berries dark purple, on rather fhort partial 
ftalks. 

6. Ph. dicica. Tree Phytolacca. Linn. Sp. Pl. 632. 
Willd. n. 6. Ait. n. 5. L’Herit. Stirp. 145. t. 70.— 
Flowers dioecious, with many framens.—Native of South 
America. Miller cultivated this fpecies in 1758, and 
L’Heritier fays it is extremely common in European gar- 
dens. The Hortus Kewenfis marks it as a ftove fhrub, 
without any mention of its flowering. The /lem is thick, 
ten or twelve feet high, with round {mooth leafy branches. 
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Leaves precifely ovate, pointed, {mooth, entire, on long 
ftalks. — Cluffers drooping, fomewhat downy. Flowers 
greenifh-white ; the female ones fmallelt. Berries large, 
crowded, pale, much depreffed and umbilicated. : 

The /eaves of all the fpecies that we have feen terminate 
in an awl-fhaped, channelled, pale or coloured, fomewhat 
glandular point, or appendage, which feems charaéteriftic 
of the genus. 

PuyTowacca, in Gardening, affords plants of the herba- 
ceous hardy kinds, of which the fpecies cultivated are ; 
the white-flowered phytolacca (P. o¢tandra) ; the branch- 
ing phytolacca, or Virginian poke (P. decandra) ; the red 
phytolacea (P. icofandra) ; and the tree phytolacca (P. 
dioica). 

The firft fort is in fome places found a palatable whole 
fome green: the tender {talks being frequently ferved up 
as young afparagus. 

Alfo, in fome places the young fhoots of the fecond fort 
are boiled and eaten as {pinach. 

The fruit in the third fort is a globular berry. 

Method of Culture.—The three firft forts may be increafed 
by feeds, which fhould be fown in pots, in the {pring, and 
plunged in a moderate hot-bed; when the plants have had 
a few inches growth, they fhould be removed into feparate 
pots in the firft and third forts, but in the fecond into the 
borders or other parts, allowing them good room. The 
two former may be fet out i warm borders or other places 
during the fummer in pots, being carefully watered, fhaded, 
and kept free from weeds. 

The fourth fort may be raifed by planting cuttings in 
the fummer feafon, in pots filled with light earth, plung- 
ing them in the bark hot-bed and covering the pots with 
hand-glafles, proper fhade being given. When well rooted, 
they fhould be removed into feparate pots of a {mall fize, 
replunging them in the hot-bed with proper fhade till 
rooted, when they fhould be gradually inured to the open 
air, being removed into a moderate ftove during the winter- 
feafon. 

The firft forts afford ornament and variety among potted 
plants of the ftove kind ; and the fecond fort, in the borders 
of the natural ground. 

PHYTOLOGI, Puyroxrocists, authors who have 
written any treatife on botany, or the hiftory or ufes of 
vegetables. 

PHY TOLOGY, ®urcrcyie, compounded of Quro», plant, 
and Avyos, difcourfe, of rw, I deferibe, or rebearfe, a dif- 
courfe upon plants, or a defcription of their forms, kinds, 
properties, &c. 

PHYTOTOMA, in Ornithology, a genus of birds of 
the order Pafferes. The generic charaéter is ; bill conic, 
ftraight, ferrate ; noftrils oval; tongue fhort and obtufe s 
feet four-toed. There is but a fingle fpecies; viz. 

Rara, which inhabits Chili, about the fize of a quail ; 
it has a harfh interrupted cry, refembling the fyllables ra ra; 
it feeds on frefh vegetables, which it cuts down near the 
roots with its bill as with a faw, and is, on account of the 
mifchief which it does to gardens, detetted by the natives : 
it builds in high fhady trees in retired places; the eggs 
are white, {potted with red. The bill of this bird is thick, 
and about half an inch long, toothed on each fide like a 
faw ; the irides are brown; the body above is of a dufky 
afh, beneath it is paler; the quill and tail-feathers are 
{potted with black; tail rounded; the hind toes fhorter 
than the fore ones. 

PHYZANIA, in Ancient Geography, the name of a 
eountry of Africa, according to Ptolemy. Sine 
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PIA Mater, in Anatomy, one of the coverings of the 
brain. See Brain and Nervous Sy/lem. * 

PLIABA, in Jchthyology, the name of a {mall frefh-water 
fifh, caught in all the rivers and brooks in the Brafils, and 
fome other parts of America. 

It is of the fize of the common minow ; is a well-tafted 
fith, and much efteemed by the natives. 

PIABUCU, the name of an American fifh eaten by 
the natives in many places. It is a ravenous fifh, and fo 
greedy of blood, that if a man goes into the water with a 
wound in any part of his body, this fifh will make up to it 
to fuck the blood: it is a {mall fith, feldom exceeding four 
inches in length. See Sarmo Argentinus. 

PIACENZA, in Geography. See PLACENTIA. 

PIACHE, P1azza, a covered arched walk, or portico. 
See Portico and Piazza. 

PIADA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, in 
Serica, between Damna and Afmirea. Ptolemy. 

PIADELLA, in Geography, a town of Italy, in the 
department of the Lario; 20 miles N. of Como. 

PIADENA, a town of Italy, in the department of the 
Mincio; 16 miles W. of Mantua. 

PIAFFEUR, in the Mazege, is a proud, ftately horfe, 
being full of mettle, or fire, reftlefs and forward, with a 
great deal of motion, and an exceflive eagernefs to go for- 
wards, makes this motion the more that you endeavour to 
keep him in, and bends his leg up to his belly. He fnorts, 
traverfes if he can, and by his fiery aétion fhews his reit- 
lefInefs; whence fome, though very improperly, fay, he 
dances. 

Such herfes as thefe, or fuch as are bred to paflage upon 
a ftraight line, are much admired in caroufals and magnifi- 
cent feftivals. See Snort, and Passape. 

PIALAPOUR, in Geography, a town of Bengal; 20 
miles N. of Dacca. N. lat. 23° 35’. E. long. go° 8!. 

PIALITZ, a river of Ruffia, in the government of 
Archangel, on the coaft of the White fea, near Pialitza. 
N. lat. 66° ro’. E. long. 37° 44'. 

PIALITZA, a town of Ruffia, in the government of 
Archangel, on the coait of the White fea; 100 miles N. 
of Archangel. 

PIAL-UL-GEEL, a town of Pruffia, in the circle of 
Natangen ; 10 miles E. of Lick. 

PIALZY, a town of Hindooftan, in the country of 
Dindigul ; 23 miles W.N.W. of Dindigul. N. lat. 10° 28'. 
E. long. 17° 37'. 

PIANA, a town of the ifland of Corfica; nine miles 
N.W. of Vico.—Alfo, a river of Ruffia, which runs into 
the Sura, near Yadrin, in the government of Kazan.— 
Alfo, a {mall ifland near the N. coaft of Sardinia. N. lat. 
41°. E. long. 8° 27!.—Alfo, a fmall ifland near the W. 
coaft of Sardinia. N. lat. g9° 17'. E. long. 8° 25'.— 
Alfo, a {mall ifland in the Mediterranean, near the coaft of 
Naples. N. lat. 40° 13/. E. long. 12° 55/. 

PIANEG, a town of Ruffia, in the government of 
Viatka; 16 miles E.N.E. of Yarenfk. 

PIANELLO, a town of the ifland of Corfica; 18 miles 
E. of Corte. 

PIANEZZA, a town of France, on the Dora; four 
miles W. of Turin. 

PIANISSIMO, inthe Jtalian Mufic. See Piano. 

PIANKANSHAWS, or Pyanxesnaws, Vermilions 
and Mu/contins, in Geography, are tribes of Indians in the 
Indiana territory, who refide on the Wabafh and its branches, 
and: Illinois river. Thefe, with the Kickapoos, Mufqui- 
tons, and Quiatanons, could together furnifh abeut 1250 
warriors, in the year 1780. 
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PIANKATUNK, a {mall river of Virginia, which 
runs E. into Chefapeak bay, oppofite to Gwin’s ifland ; 
navigable eight miles for fmall craft. 

PIANO, a town of Italy, in the department of the 
Panaro; 16 miles S.W. of Modena. 

Piano della Corte, a town of Naples, in Principato Citra; 
12 miles N.N.W. of Cangiano. 

Prano Picola, a town of Naples, in Capitanata; two 
miles W. of Viefte. 

Prano, an Italian mufical term implying foft, with a 
fubdued voice, was at firft only ufed in repeating fhort 
paffages in the way of echo. It was no otherwife ufed by 
Corelli. At prefent its ufe is extended to whole periods in 
the way of chiaro-fcuro, and contraft to forte, loud, in 
every degree of comparifon. It is abridged to pia, and the 
initial letter P., as is its fuperlative degree, pianiffima, to 
pianifs, and pp. Sometimes pp. ftands for pian piano, when 
it has fomewhat more force. 

Piano Forte, a keyed initrument, of which the tone 
is produced by hammers inftead of quills, like the virginal, 
fpinet, and harpfichord. There is a minute account of the 
invention, and a defcription of the piano forte, in the 
“Giornale d’Italia,’”? tom. v. p. 144, printed at Venice, 
1711. This inftrument was invented at Florence, by Bar- 
tolommeo Criftofali, harpfichord maker, a native of Padua, 
in the fervice of the grand duke of Tufcany. For the 
hiftory of the piano forte, fee HarpsitcHorp. 

PIANOSA, in Geography, a {mall ifland in the Medi- 
terranean, near the coaft of Etruria, anciently called « Plu- 
natia,”’ and ufed as a place of exile. Its flat furface is a 
league in extent, elevated only a few feet above the level 
of the fea; an uncultivated rock, abandoned to wild goats; 
dangerous to navigators in the night; feven miles S.S.W. 
from the ifland of Elbe. N. lat. 42°42’. E. long. 
10° 15!. 

PIAPET, or Macpreg, in Ornithology. See Corvus 
Pica. 

PIAPIS Harsour, in Geography, a port on the N. 
coaft of the ifland of Waygoo, on the Equator. E. long. 
130° 45/. 

PIAQUEMINES, a river of Louifiana, which runs 
into the Miffouri, N. lat. 38° 25’. W. long. gr° 37. 

PIARANTHUS, in Botany, from ziapoc, fat or thick, 
and avbo:, a flower, a genus feparated by Mr. R. Brown 
from Stapelia, becaufe it wants the external crown. Brown 
Tr. of the Wernerian Society, v. 1. 23. Clafs and erder, 
Pentandria Digynia. Nat. Ord. Contorte, Linn. Apocinea, 
Jufl. A/clepiadee, Brown. 

Eff. Ch. Corolla bell-fhaped, five-cleft, flefhy, including 
the column of fruétification. Crown of the ftamens fingle, 
of five leaves, toothed at their back. Anthers fimple at the 
fummit. Maffles of pollen ereét, attached by the bafe, car- 
are aa and pellucid at one edge. Stigma pointlefs. Fol- 
licles ig 
There are but two certain fpecies. 

1. P. pundatus. (Stapelia puntata; Maffon Stapel. 18. 
t. 24. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1.1289. Ait. Hort. Kew. vy. 2. 
92-.)—Branches decumbent, jointed. Flower-ftalks axil- 
lary, longer than the corolla. Found by Mr. Maffon in the 
Namaqua lands, at the Cape of Good Hope. He fent 
it to Kew in 1795, and it flowers there, in the ftove, 
during moft part of the autumn. The joints of the dranches 
are obovate, {quarifh, of a dark glaucous green, befet with 
numerous prominences, each of which is tipped with a brown 
tooth. Flower-flalks axillary from the prominences, feveral 
together, an inch and a_ half long, fmooth, purplifh, 
fingle-flowered. Flowers about an inch wide; internally 

pink, 
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pink, dotted with minute crimfon tubercles: externally 
whitifh ; the fegments {preading, acute. 

2. P. pullus. (Stapelia pulla; Maffon Stapel. 21. t. 31. 
Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 1288. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 2. 92.) 
—Branches ereét, with about fix angles. Flower-ftalks 
lateral, fhorter than the corolla. Difcovered by Mr. 
Maffon in the hot fandy region of Karro in fouthern 
Africa. He introduced it at Kew fo early as 1774, and it 
flowers in Auguft and September in the dry ftove. The 
Atems or branches form a thick tuft, about a fpan high, of a 
light green, flightly glaucous ; their angles befet with ftrong 
brown teeth. Flowers two or three together, on fhort 
fimple ftalks, from the fides of the branch, remote from 
the teeth. Corolla about an inch long, flightly fpreading, 
acute ; dark brown within ; whitifh, with five purple ribs, 
without ; the edges revolute. 

Thefe plants fo precifely accord with various Stapelie in 
every point of habit, that we fhould prefume the finglenefs 
of the crown can afford no legitimate generie diftinétion, 
any more than the difference between five and ten ftamens in 
Ceraftium, the want or prefence of a nectary in Tilia, and 
other fimilar cafes. 

PIASANSKOI, Niznet, in Geography, a town of Ruffia, 
in the government of Tobolik, near the Frozenfea. N. lat. 
69°16’. E. long. 87° 14!. 

Piasansko1, Verchnei, a town of Ruffia, in the govern- 
ment of Tobolfk, near the Frozen ocean. N. lat. 68° 301. 
E. long. 87° 14/. 

PIASKY, a town of Poland, in the palatinate of Lub- 
lin; 12 miles E.S.E. of Lublin. 

PIASTER, or Piasrre, a Spanifh money, more or- 
dinarily called a piece of eight. 

PIASTLA, in Geography, a town of Mexico, in the 
province of Chiametlan, on the river Piaftla, which runs 
into the Pacific ocean, N. lat. 23° 25'. The town is fitu- 
ated at the diftance of 50 miles N.W. of Chiametlan.— 
Alfo, a town of Mexico, in the province of Guatteca; 15 
miles S. of Panuco.—Alfo, a town of Mexico, in the pro- 
vince of Tlafcala; 55 miles S. of Puebla de los Angelos. 

PIASTRE, in Commerce. See Prasrer, or Piece of 
eight. 

PiastrE is alfo a money of account and filver coin in 
Turkey, and the Levant. The pialtre of Aleppo, and of 
its port, Alexandretta or Scanderoon, is accounted at 80 
afpers, or 24 fyainos. The piaftres of Alexandria are 
valued at 40 medini, each medino being {ubdivided into 
8 borbi, or 6 forli, or 3 afpers. The piaitre at Algiers is 
the fame with the pataca gourda, which fee. At Grand 
Cairo accounts are kept, by European merchants, in piaftres 
of 40 medini; but the Levanters reckon only in medini. 

Conftantinople and the whole of Turkey keep accounts 
in piaftres, commonly called grouch by the Turks, and by 
the Englifh, dollars. Each piaftre is divided into 40 paras, 
and each para into three afpers. Thefe are real coins; but 
the piaftre is alfo fometimes divided into 80, and fometimes 
into 100 veky sea) parts, called afpers or minas. Ar jux 
or juck isa fum of 100,000 real afpers: a chife or purfe 
is 500 ditto. The gold coin, called fequin fonducli, was 
coined in 1764; 100 of thefe weigh 5415 Englifh grains, 
and they are about 23 carats fine; it pafled at firft for 
3% piaitres, or 440 afpers, but its price was gradually 
raifed to four piaitres; and in 1769 moft of them. were 
called in for a new coinage. The dollar or piaitre is) a 
filver coin of 40 paras, By the regulations of 1780;. the 
purfe of 500 piaftres was to weigh 28125 Turkifh.drams, 
fo that a fingle piaftre weighed 53 drams, or 277 Engliffm 
grains, and the other pieces in proportion. The ftandard 
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of finenefs was reduced at the fame time to fo carats (or 
hundredth parés) of fine filver, and 50 of alloy ; which 
gave the value of the piaftre at 194d, fterling, and the 
other filver coins in proportion. But fince that period the 
Turkith have fuffered a deterioration. Dr. Kelly, the au- 
thor of the Univerfal Cambift, has caufed a piaftre of the 
lateft coinage to be weighed and aflayed, by the king’s 
affay-mafter of the mint, and the report is as follows : 
weight, 8 dwt. 6 gr. Finenefs, 5 0z. 6 dwt. worfe than 
the Englifh ftandard. This gives its finenefs 47 carats 
2 grains Turkifh, and its value in fterling 133d. Venetian 
fequins pafs at prefent for 9} piaftres; Dutch, Imperial, 
and Hungarian ducats, for g piaitres ; Spanifh dollars, and 
German rix-dollars or Imperial tallaris (called by the Turks 
cara grouch) for 44 piattres. 

Damafcus keeps accounts in piaftres of 80 afpers hke 
Aleppo, and has the fame coins as Conftantinople. Smyrna 
keeps accounts in piaftres or dollars; which the Englifh 
and Swedes reckon at 80 afpers; the Dutch, French, and 
Venetians at 100; and the Turks, Greeks, Perfians, and 
Armenians, at 120 afpers. This piaftre (called by the 
Turks grouch) is alfo divided into 12 temins, and 40 paras 
or medini. ‘'ipoli keeps accounts in piaftres, of 13 gri- 
mellini, or 52 afpers. The grimellin is valued at 6 fous 
Tournois, which makes the piaftre of Tripoli worth 3s. 3d. 
fterling. At Tunis accounts are kept in piaftres, of 52 
afpers ; each afper being divided into 12 borbes. 

The aflay, &c. of the Turkifh piaftres is as follows : 


(coments Value 
Affay. Weight. | in pure jin Ster- 
| Silver. hing. 
t a) Peery grains. | s. d. 
Piaftre of Mufta- ) | 
\W.4 11 |O I2 16r [1 10 
ite dat Mee on : 
jallre o We Dee Me 
Hamed (1773) tw SUE NON LING UN LY OS I 
Another of the fz | 
TE i 7 ye 4 9 jO 12 0} 159.6 | 1 
Double piaftre of 1 jy, 1 
Selim (1789) |W. 5 12 ie 16 223] 186.4./2 
Piaftre of Selim | 
3 8 | 
(1801) - fjWe5 6 8 0} 67h 
Half piaftre - jW.613 0 4 1] 35-90 
Piaftre of Crim Tar- } |4,7 
IW. 6 13 |o Io 1.9 |I 
eee (1778) kare a oh acid 
iaftre o unis } 
IW.6 siio 10 oO 6.5. |r 
(x787) = j | 52 ax5 


N.B. W. denotes worfe than Englifh ftandard. 

The piattre and other filver coins bear the fame inferip- 
tions as the gold coins, and the fame differences exift in 
them. ‘The infcriptions on the fingle, double, and half 
piaftres of Selim of 178g are fimilar to thofe on the fequin 
fondueli of this prince, which has on one fide, Sultan Selimy 
Son of Muftafa Khan, and on the reverfe, Struck at Slambul, 
in the year 1203, being the date of the Hegira, which be- 
gan in 622 of the Chriftian era. The piaftre of Tunis 
bears on one fide the words, Sultan of the two lands, and 
Sovereign of the two feas, S ultan Selim Khan, bleft with viory.s 
and on: the reverfe, Struck at/Tunis, in the year, &c. See 
Kelly’s: Univerfal Cambitft. 

Prastre is alfo the French for a dollar’; which fee. 

PIASTRINE. See PisrerREEN. 


PIAT Sorox, in. Geography, a. clutter of ‘ five: iflands; 
among 
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among the Fox iflands, in the North Pacific ocean. N. lat. 

2 24'. E. long. 189° 46. ’ 

PIATEK, a town of Samogitia; 15 miles N.N.E. of 
Miedniki. 

Piatex, or Piontek, or Prontko, a town of the duchy 
of Warfaw, celebrated for its ber; cight miles N.N.E. of 
Lenczicz. £ 

PIATIA, a town of Naples, in Calabria Ultra; eight 
miles S.W. of Gierace. 

PIATIGER, a town of Ruffia, in the government of 
Viatka; 16 miles E. of Kai. 

PIATNITZKA, a town of Ruflia, inthe government 
of Tobolfk ; 28 miles N.N.W. of Enifeifk. 

PIATTA, a town of Italy, inthe county of Bormio ; 
two miles S. of Bormio. 

PIATTI. See Pattt. 

PIATZINA, a town of Ruffia, in the government of 
Olonetz ; 32 miles N.W. of Kargopol. 

PIAUBAU, in Ornithology. See Muscitcara Rubri- 
collis. 

PIAVE, in Geography, a river which rifes in the 
Tyrolefe, croffes the Feltrin and Trevifan, and runs into 
the Adriatic ; 16 miles N.E. of Venice. 

PIAVO, a lake of Ruffia, in the government of Arch- 
angel. N. lat. 66° 30’. E. long. 30° 14!. 

PIAW, ariver of Mexico, which runs into the bay of 
Honduras, N. lat. 15° 52’. W. long. 85° so’. 

PIAZIDA, a river of Ruffia, which rifes in lake 
Piazinfkoi, in the government of Tobolfk, N. lat. 69° go! 
E. long. 89° 14!/, and runs into the Kargfkoi fea, at 
Verchnei Piazinfkoi. N. lat. 73° 30’. E. long. 87° 14! 

PIAZZA, a town of Naples, in Principato Citra; 14 
miles E.N.E. of Salerno.—Alfo, a town of Sicily, in the 
valley of Noto, fituated nearly in the centre of the ifland, 
and containing 18,000 inhabitants; 25 miles N. of Alicata. 
N. lat. 27° 23'. E. long. 14° 22!. 

Piazza, in Building, properly called piache, an Italian 
name for a portico, or covered walk, fupported by arches. 
The word literally fignifies a broad open place, or fquare ; 
whence it alfo became applied to the walks, or porticos 
around them. See Portico. 

PIAZZOLA, in Geography, a town of Corfica; 3 miles 
E.S.E. of La Porta. 

PIBERSTAIN, a town of Autftria; 10 miles W. of 
Freyftatt. 

PIBGORN, Welth. See Hornpipe. 

PIBIGGA, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in 
Bahar ; 35 miles S.W. of Patna. 

PIBRAC, a town of France, in the department of the 
Upper Garonne ; 9 miles W. of Touloufe. 

PIC, or Pike, in Commerce, a long meafure in Turkey, 
which at Aleppo is equal to 299.8 French lines, or 26} 
Englifh inches. At Conftantinople it is of two forts: the 
longeft, called Halebi, or Archim, with which filks and 
woollens are meafured, is 314 French lines, or 27,9,th 
_Englifh inches in length ; the other, called Endaffé, with 
which cotton goods and carpets are meafured, is 3 per 100 
fhorter. But in the general courfe of European trade the 
pike is reckoned at ;th of an Englifh yard. But in dif- 
ferent places it is of different lengths. In the ifle of 
Cyprus the pic or ell meafures 26}; Englifh inches. At 
Damafcus it is.22}3 Englifh inches. The Morocco pic, 
or pic Morifco is 26% Englifh inches ; fo that 108 pics = 
79 Englifh yards. he long pic of Algiers is 24.5 Englith 
inches, and the fhort pic = 18.4 inches. The pic of 
Candia is 25.1 Englifh inches ; that of Corfu, 22.6; that of 
Jerufalem, 27; that of Negropont, 23.4; that of Oran, 27; 
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that of Rhodes, 29.7 ; the long pic of Scio, 27, and the 
fhort, 26; that of Sidon, 23.8; that of Smyrna, 27; that of 
Tripoli, 27 ; the woollen pic of Tunis, 26.5 ; the filk ditto, 
24.8; and the linen ditto, 18.6 Englifh inches, 

Pic de I’ Etoile, Le, in Geography, a {mall ifland in the 
South Pacific ocean, fo named frem its refemblance in form 
to a fugar-loaf, by M. Bougainville in 1768. It is one of 
the group called by Quiros “* Terra Auftral del Spiritu 
Santo,’’ by Bougainville ‘ the Archipelago of the Great 
Cyclades,” and by Cook “ New Hebrides,” S. lat. 14° 
29. E. long. 168° of. ‘ 
Pic Lamanon, a mountain on the W. coaft of the ifland 
of Saghalien, fo called by Peroufe. N. lat. 48° 40’. 

Pic Martiniere, a mountain on the W. coait of Saghalien, 
fo called by Peroufe, after the name of a French botanift, 
the companion of his voyage, on account of the great num- 
ber of curious plants found there. ‘ 

Pic de Luco, a town of the duchy of Spoleto; 16 miles 
§.S.E. of Spoleto. 

Pic-beuf, in Ornithology. 

Pic de Cayenne, Petit. See Yunx Minutifima. 

Pic Noir, 8c. fc. See Picus. 

PICA, or Pye, in L£cclefiaftical Antiquity, was a term 
formerly ufed in the fame fenfe with ordinal, for a table or 
diretory, pointing out the order in which the devotional 
fervices appointed for different occafions were to be per- 
formed. Accordingly fome derive it from TM, a contrac- 
tion of x0f, a table; and others from Mitera picata, a great 
black letter at the beginning of fome new order in the 
prayer. In much the fame fenfe the term was ufed by 
officers of civil courts, who called their calendars or ~ 
alphabetical catalogues directing to the names and things 
contained in the rolls and records of their courts, the Pyes. 

Pica, in Geography, a river of South America, which 
runs into the Pacific ocean, forming a harbour at its mouth. 
S. lat. 20° 12!. 4 

Pica de Regalados, a town of Portugal, in the province 
of Entre Duero e Minho ; 5 miles N.N.E. of Braga. 

Pica, in Medicine, called alfo malacia, and by the Greeks 
urtay citta, fignifies a depraved ftate of the appetite, which _ 
induces the patient to crave and {wallow unufual and indi- 
geftible things, fuch as chalk, afhes, coals, pitch, falt, 
cinders, &c. Why the appellation of pica was given to 
this morbid appetite we know not: fome writers aflert that 
the bird called pica (the pic) is fubje& to the difeafe. 

This morbid longing for uneatable fubftances occurs prin- 
cipally in women, and that under two conditions of the 
uterine fyftem; namely, in a ftate of chlorofis, in the un- 


See BupHaGa Africana. 


‘impregnated female, and in the early months of pre Ae 


The proximate caufe of the deranged appetite is, doubtlefs, 
a morbid ftate of the ftomach and its fecreted fluids, which 
we know to be commonly produced by the fympathy with 
the uterus in the early period of pregnancy in general, and 
to accompany the chlorotic condition. It has been fup- — 
pofed that the prevalence of an acid in the ftomach acca- 
fioned this demand for earthy and abforbent fubftances : 
but many of the fubftances, taken in different inftances, are 
not pofleffed of any antacid qualities. The diforder is very 
frequently beyond the power of medicine to relieve in a 
dire& way. In the cafe of pregnancy, it commonly ceafes 
altogether about the fourth month, and has been relieved by 
blood-letting in ftrong and plethoric women: but in chlorotic 
girls it is only removed by the courfe of medicine, which 
remoyes the morbid ftate of the habit in general, and reftores 
the natural difcharge where that was fufpended. See CHto- 
ROSIS. 4 
Pica Naf, a name given by Cohaufen to the immoderate 
taking 
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taking of {nuff. It feems a whimfical term, but he choofes 
to treat this habit as a difeafe, and has written an exprefs 
treatife concerning it. The word fica, in general, denotes 
an abfurd and unnatural appetite ; and the defire of taking 
the powder of tobacco in this manner is called a diftem- 
pered appetite of the part into which it is taken, that is, 
the nofe. 5 

The confequences of the taking {nuff immoderately, are, 
that the fenfe of {melling is either entirely deftroyed, or at 
leaft greatly impaired: for the nervous tubercles of the 
noftrils being continually vellicated by this powder, are 
by degrees clogged up, or wholly deftroyed, and the fen- 
fible membrane, which lines the noftrils, is rendered callous, 
and wholly unfit for the difcharge of its office in {melling. 
The voice is next affected by this powder; for it caufes a 
fort of aftri€tion at the bottom of the nofe, which affeéts 
the palate, and confequently the fpeech; this gives the 
perfon who takes it a continual delfire of taking more and 
more, to rid himfelf of that ftoppage. 

Pica, in Ornithology, the Magpie, a fpecies of Corvus ; 
which fee.—Alfo, a {pecies of Alca, the black-billed auk 
of Pennant and Latham. See ALcA. 

Pica is alfo a name by which fome have called the /anius, 
or butcher-bird. See Lantus. 

Pica Bra/ilienfis. See Mrrors Brafiienfis. 

Pica Glandaria, the Jay. See Corvus Glandarius. 

Pica Glandaria carulea criftata, the Blue Jay. 
Corvus Criflatus. 

Pica Jamaicenfis. 

Pica Maderafpatana, Sc. of Ray. 
nocephalus. 

Pica Marina, Puffin. See Atca Aréica. 

Pica Marina. See Hm=marorpus. 

Pica Papuenfis. See Topus Paradifacus. 

Pica Papuenfis of Briflon. See Muscicapa Paradifi. 

Pica Perfica. See Oriotus Perficus. 

Pica, in Printing. See PRinTinG. 

PICACIA, a name given by the ancients to that diftem- 
pered appetite of women with child, and maidens at a 
certain time of life, which makes them long for things not 
fit for food. It is more ufually called pica. 

PICACUROBA, in Ornithology, the name of a Brafilian 
fpecies of pigeon, of a greyifh colour, variegated with a 
reddifh-brown, and with very red legs and feet. See Co- 
LuMBA Carolinenjis. 

PICA, the fecond order of the clafs Aves in the Lin- 
mean fyftem. The diftinguifhing charateriftics of this 
order of birds are; a bill fomewhat compreffed, more or 
lefs crooked, and always convex ; toes divided, and adapted 
either for climbing or for ftepping. Some of them feed 
on infects, worms, and the flefh and offal of other animals, 
and fome on the feeds and juices of plants. During the 
breeding feafon they are monogamous, and make their nefts 
in trees ; and during the time that the female is fitting fhe 
is fed by the male. here are twenty-fix genera, divided 
into feGtions. 


See 


See GracuLa Qui/cala. 
See OrtoL.us Mela- 


A. Feet formed for perching : this fe€tion contains 


Buphaga, Oriolus, 
Certhia, Paradifea, 
Coracias, Sitta, 
Corvus, Trochilus, 
Glaucopis, Upupa. 

‘ Gracula, 
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B. Feet formed for climbing, containing 


Bucco, Pfittacus, 
Crotophaga, Rhamphattos, 
Cuculus, Scythrops, 
Galbula, Trogon, 
Picus, . Yunx. 


C. Feet formed for walking, containing 


Alcedo, Momotus, 
Buceros, Todus. 
Merops, 


PICANING, in Geography, a town of Africa, on the 
Ivory coaft. N. lat. 5° 25’. W. long. 4° 35/. 

PICARA, a large province of South America, in New 
Granada; bounded on the eaft by the Andes. 

PICARD, in our Old Writers, a kind of large boat, 
about fifteen tons or upwards, ufed on the river Severn. 
Stat. 35 Hen. VIII. cap. 9. 13 Eliz. cap. 11. 

Picarp, Joun, in Biography, an able French aftro- 
nomer and mathematician in the 17th century, was born 
at Fléche, in Anjou, but in what year is not known. He 
was educated for the church, but had a ftrong thirft for 
mathematical knowledge, and for thofe other branches of 
fcience that depend upon it, particularly for aftronomy. 
Coming to Paris, his talents foon rendered him known and 
re{pected; and as the Academy of Sciences was at that 
time forming, he was feleted to become one of its members, 
and was aflociated with them in the year 1666, with the 
appointment of aftronomer to the academy. In the fame 
year he publifhed a new micrometer, for meafuring the 
{malleft apparent diameters of the ftars, and their leaft 
fenfible diftances. In 1671 he was fent by order of the 
king to the obfervatory of Uraniberg, on the ifland of 
Huen, in the Sound, not far from Copenhagen, in order 
that by aftronomical obfervations on the {pot, he might 
determine, with the greateit exa@nefs poflible, the true 
elevation of the pole, and the longitude of that place, for 
the purpofe of adapting to the meridian of Paris the aftro- 
nomical tables on the obfervations of Tycho Brahe. He 
was’ commiliioned likewife to colle&, as far as poffible, the 
original manuferipts of Tycho Brahe’s obfervations which 
had been printed in Germany. He was fuccefsful in his 
refearches, and the MSS. were found to differ in many 
re{pects from the printed copies, and they contained a 
book more than had been printed. He traverfed feveral 
parts of the kingdom of France for the purpofe of meafur- 
ing the degrees of the French meridian, and he firft gave 
a chart of the country, which the celebrated Caffini carried 
to a great degree of perfeGtion. He was one of the firft 
who applied the telefeope to aftronomical quadrants; and 
he was the projector of the work entitled «* Connoiffance 
des Temps,” which he calculated from 1679 to 1683 in- 
clufively. He died in the laft named year : his chief works 
are as follow: « A Treatife on Levelling ;”? « Praétical 
Dialling by Calculation ;’’ ‘ Fragments of Dioptrics ;”? 
“De Menfuris;” “« De Menfura Liquidorum et Ari- 
dorum ;”” “ An Abridgment of the Meafure of thie 
Earth 3”? “ A Journey to Uraniberg, or Aftronomical 
Obfervations made in Denmark.’”? 'Fhefe and other of his 
pieces: are to be found in the 7th and 8th vols. of the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences. -Moreri. 

PICARDS, in Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, a religious fee, 
which arofe in Bohemia in the 15th century, fo called from 
its author, who, becaufe he originally came from Picardy, 
was called Picard. He drew after him, as it has been faid, 
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a great number of men and women, pretending he would 
reftore them to the primitive ftate of innocence in which 
Adam was created: and accordingly himfelf affumed the 
title of the New Adam. 

Under this pretence (fay their enemies) he taught his 
followers to abandon themfelves to all impurity ; making 
them believe, that in this confifted the liberty of the fons 
of God; and that all thofe not of their feét were in 
bondage. 

He firft began in Germany and the Low Countries, per- 
fuading many people to go naked, and se them the 
name of Adamites. After this, feizing an ifland in the 
river Laufnecz, a few leagues from 'Thabor, the head 
quarters of Zifca, he fixed himfelf and his followers therein ; 
appointing his women to be common, but allowed none to 
enjoy them without his permiffion: fo that when any man 
defired a woman, he carried her to Picard, who gave him 
leave in thefe words, ‘* Go, increafe, multiply, and fill the 
earth.’” 

At length Zifca, the great general of the Hulffites, (fo 
famous for his victories over the emperor Sigifmund), 
ftruck with their abomination, marched againit them ; and, 
making himfelf mafter of their ifland, put them all to 
death except two; whom he fpared to inform himfelf of 
their doétrine. 

Such is the erroneous and injurious account, as many 
have thought, which different writers, ultimately relying on 
the infufficient authorities of /Eneas Sylvius and Varillas, 
have given of the Picards, who feem to have been a party 
of the Vaudois, or Waldenfes, that fled from perfecution in 
their own country, and fought refuge, about the beginning 
of the 15th century, in Bohemia. It is very doubtful 
whether a feét of this denomination, chargeable with the 
licentious principles and conduét above recited, ever exilted ; 
and we cannot forbear exprefling our aftonifhment that Mr. 
Bayle, in his art. Picards, fhould adopt the reproachful re- 
prefentations of the writers juft mentioned. 

It is moft probable, as competent and candid judges have 
maintained, that the whole or a great part of thefe charges 
is either an exaggeration or a calveniy invented and propa. 

ated, in order to difgrace the Picards, becaufe they de- 
Ferted the communion and protefted againft the errors of 
the church of Rome. Lafitius relates, that Picard fettled 
in Bohemia in the year 1418, accompanied by forty other 
perfons, befides women and children. The Jefuit Balbinus, 
in his Epitome Rerum Bohemicarum, lib. ii. concurs in this 
account, and charges on the Picards none of the extrava- 
gets or crimes afcribed to them by Sylvius. Schleéta, 

ecretary of Ladiflaus, king of Bohemia, in his letters to 
Erafmus, gives a particular account of the Picards; repre- 
fenting them as perfons, who confidered the pope, cardinals, 
and bifhops of Rome, as the true Antichrifts; who cenfured 
thofe that adored the confecrated elements in the euchari{t 
as idolaters, and denied the corporal prefence of Chritt 
in this ordinance; who condemned the worfhip of faints, 
prayers for the dead, auricular confeffion, the penance im- 
pofed by priefts, the feafts and vigils obferved in the Romith 
church ; and confined themfelves to the obfervance of the 
fabbath, and of the two great feafts of Chriftmas and Pen- 
tecoft. From this abitra¢t of their fentiments, it fufficiently 
appears, that they were no other than the Vaudois; and 
M. de Beaufobre has plainly fhewn that they were both of 
the fame fe& under different denominations. Befides, it is 
a certain fa&t, that the Vaudois were fettled in Bohemia in 
the year 1178, where fome of them adopted the rites of the 
Greek church, and others thofe of the Latin church. The 
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former were ‘generally adhered to till about the middle of 
the fourteenth century, when the eftablifhment of the Latin 
rites occafioned great difturbance: When the national 
troubles commenced in Bohemia, on occafion of the oppo- 
fition to the papal power (fee Moravians), the Picards 
appeared more publicly in the avowal and defence of their 
religious opinions ; and they formed a confiderable body in 
an ifland by the river Launitz or Laufnecz, in the diétrié 
of Bechia, and recurring to arms, were defeated by Zifca. 
Encyclop. art. Picards. 

Mofheim confiders the Picards as deriving their name 
from that of the Beghards (fee that article), by a change in 
the pronunciation of that word, and concurs in the un- 
favourable account of them given by the writers to whom we 
have already referred. He reprefents them as appearing in 
the religious aflemblies, and joining in the celebration of di- 
vine worfhip, without any veil or covering whatever ; agree- 
ably to the maxim which they are faid to have adopted, viz. 
that thofe were not free (i.e. fufficiently extricated from | 
the fhackles of the body) who made ufe of garments, par- 
ticularly fuch garments as covered the thighs and the parts 
adjacent. But though he mentions this praétice, and deno- 
minates them an abfurd feét, which by fuch tenets incurred 
deferved reproach, he acknowledges that in their religious 
affemblies nothing pafled that was contrary to the rules of 
virtue, however they were fufpeéted of the moft fcandalous 
incontinence, and of the molt lafcivious praétices. He 
{tates that Zifca, the auftere general of the Huflites, gave 
credit to the rumours that were induftrioufly circulated 
againft them ; and falling upon them in the year 1421, put 
fome to the fword, and condemned the reft to the flames, 
which dreadful punifhment they fuftained with the moft 
cheerful fortitude, and alfo with a contempt of death that 
was peculiar to their fe¢t, and which they pofleffed in a de- 
gree that feems to furpafs credibility. Thefe extravagant 
enthufiafts, he fays, were diftinguifhed by other zppella- 
tions, fuch as thofe of Adamites and Beghards (fee thefe — 
articles); and the denomination was extended fo as to com- — 
prehend the Huffites, and all the Bohemians who i 
the tyranny of the church of Rome. ‘They were called by 
their enemies, and indeed by the multitude in general, * Pi- 
cardiers.’’? He fays that Beaufobre, in his attempts to juf- 
tify the Picards, or Bohemian Adamites, againit the ac- 
cufations of their enemies, which he confiders as altogether 
groundlefs, is manifeftly endeavouring to wath the Ethio- 
pian white: and he adds, that it may be demonttrated, by 
the moft unexceptionable and authentic records, that his 
account is true; fuggefting at the fame time a charge of © 
prejudice and seccallbe againft the refpectable and learned — 
author from whom he differs. Eccl. Hiit. vol. i, p. 464, 
note. ° 

PICARDY, in Geagraphy, a confiderable province of 
France before the revolution, which now forms the depart-— 
ments of the Somme, part of the department of the itraits 
of Calais, and the department of the Aifne ; which fee 
refpectively. 

PICARY, in Zoology, aname given by Bancroft, in his 
“« Guiana,”’ to the Sus Tujaffu; which fee. 

PICATUM Vinum. See Vixum. ; 

PICAUVILLE, in Geography,-2 town of France, in 
the department of the Channel; 9 miles N.W. of Cha- 
rentan. 

PICAWEES, Indians of America, on the banks of 
the Great Miami. 

PICCINI, Nicora, in Biography, born in 1728 
Bari, capital of the little province of that name, in th 
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kingdom of Naples, may be ranked among the mott fertile, 
{pirited, and original compofers that the Neapolitan fchool 
has produced. An invincible paffion for mufic fruftrated 
the intention of his father, who defigned him for the 
church, and made him ftudy for that intent ; but for fear of 
his negleting ferious bufinefs for amufement, he would not 
let him learn mufic. The young man, whofe genius fuffered 
him not to reft, never faw an a aaa efpecially a harpfi- 
chord, without emotion ; he praétifed in fecret all the opera 
airs which he had heard, and which he retained with furprif- 
ing accuracy. His father having carried him one day to the 
bifhop of Bari, he amufed himfelf in the room where he was 
left alone, with a harpfichord which he found there, think- 
ing he could be heard by no one; but the prelate in the 
next apartment having heard him, condefcended to go to 
the harpfichord, and obliged him to repeat many of the airs 
which he had been playing ; this he did with fo much accu- 
racy and precifion, with the ritornele and accompaniments, 
which he likewife remembered, that the bifhop perfuaded 
his father to fend him to the Confervatorio of St. Onofrio, 
at Naples, of which the celebrated Leo was then the prin- 
cipal matter. 

The young Piccini was admitted in that feminary in 1742, 
and was placed at frit under the tuition of a fubaltern 
matter, whofe leflons, civen in a dry and contraéted manner, 
foon difguited him: and in a few months his difcontent at 
fuch unprofitable inftru€tions drew on him the refentment of 
his tutor, exprefled in no very gentle way. Shocked with 
this treatment, he refolved to ftudy by himfelf, and began 
compofing without rules, or any other guides than his own 
genius and fancy, pfalms, oratorios, and opera airs ; which 
foon excited the envy or admiration of all his fellow 
ftudents. He even had the courage to compofe an entire 
mafs. One of the mafters who had feen it, and even per- 
mitted him to have it rehearfed, thought it right to mention 
it to Leo; who, a few days after, fent for Piccini to come 
and {peak to him. The young man, penetrated with the 
higheit refpe& for fo great a mafter, which is in fome fort 
an intuitive indication of genius, was extremely frightened 
at this meflage, and obeyed the order with fear and trem- 
bling. “You have compofed a mafs,’? faid Leo, with a 
cold, and almoft fevere countenance: ‘* Yes, fir.”? “* Shew 
me your {core ;”’—* fir, fir,’’—* fhew it me, I fay.”? Pic- 
cini thought himfelf ruined ; but he muft obey. He fetched 
his feore, at which Leo looked, turned over the leaves, ex- 
amined each movement, fmiled, rung the bell, as the fignal 
for a rehearfal. The young compofer, more dead than 
alive, begged in vain to be fpared what he thought fuch an 
affront. The fingers and initrumental performers obeyed 
the fummons; the parts were -diftributed, and the per- 
formers waited only for Leo to beat the time. When turn- 
ing gravely to Piccini, he prefented him the daton, which 
was then uled every where in the performance of full pieces. 
Piccini, put to new confufion, offered frefh prayers to be 
excufed obeying this command, wifhing he had never dared 
to meddle with compofition. At length he muttered his 
courage, and marked with a trembling hand the firft bars, 
But foon animated and inflamed by the harmony, he nei- 
ther faw Leo, nor the itanders by, who were numerous ; 
he was abforbed in his mufic, and directed its performance 
with a fire, energy, and accuracy which aftonifhed the whole 
audience, and acquired him great applaufe. Leo kept a 
profound filence during the performance : when it was over, 
—*‘ I forgive you, for once,’’ faid he, * but if you are again 
guilty of fuch prefumption, you fhall be punifhed in fuch a 
manner as you will remember as long as you live. What! 
you have received from nature fo eftimable a difpofition for 


ftudy, and you lofe all the advantages of fo precious a gift ! 
Initead of itudying the principles of the art, you give way 
to all the wild vagaries of your imagination, and fancy you 
have produced a mafter-piece.”” The boy, piqued by thefe 
reproaches, related what had pafled between him and the 
affiftant mafter under whom he was placed. Leo became 
calm, and even embraced and carefled him ; ordering him to 
come to his apartments every morning, to receive inftruc- 
tions from him(elf. 

This truly great mafter died fuddenly fome months after. 
Happily for his promifing pupil, his fucceflor was the cele- 
brated Durante, one of the moft learned compofers Italy 
ever produced. He foon diitinguifhed Piccini from the reft 
of his clafs; conceived a particular affeCtion for him ; and 
had pleafure in communicating to him all the fecrets of his 
art. ‘Others are my pupils,’? he fometimes ufed to fay, 
“but this is my fon.”’ 

At length, after twelve years’ ftudy, Piccini, in 1754, 
quitted the Confervatorio, knowing all that is permitted to 
an individual to know in praétical mufic, and pofleffed of 
fuch a creative and ardent imagination, as perhaps, till then, 
was unexampled. ‘ 

He begun his career at the Florentine theatte in Naples, 
which is that of San Carlo, what Foote’s theatre ufed to 
be compared with Drury Lane, or the Opera Houfe. His 
firft production there was “ Le Donne Difpettofe,”’ and 
the next year, “ Le Gelofie,’’ and «Il Curiofo del fuo Pro- 
prio Danno,”’ of all which the fuccefs increafed in a dupli- 
cate ratio. At length, in 1756, he fet the ferious opera of 
“« Zenobia’’ for the great theatre of San Carlo, which was 
crowned with till greater fuccefs than his comic operas. In 
1758, he compofed ‘ Aleffandro nell’ Indie,” for Rome ; 
and after this, every theatre in Italy was eager to engage 
him. Jn 1760, his celebrated comic opera of the “ Buona 
Figliuolo”’ had a fuccefs that no mufical drama could boatt 
before. It was no fooner heard at Rome than copies were 
multiplied, and there was no mufical theatre in Europe 
where this burletta was not frequently performed, in fome 
language or other, during many years. In 1761, he com- 
pofed fix operas, three ferious and three comic, for different 
theatres of Italy; and was at once applauded in Turin, 
Reggio, Bologna, Venice, Rome, and Naples. Sacchini 
affured us, in 1776, that Piccini had compofed at leaft 
three hundred operas, thirteen of which were produced in 
feven months. On his arrival at Paris, he received many 
mortifications before his reputation was firmly eltablifhed, 
from the partizans of the old French mufic, as well as the 
friends of Gluck. The fuccefs of his operas of ‘ Roland,’” 
“ Atys,’’ “ Iphigénie en Tauride,” «* Adele de Ponthieu,’? 
“ Didon,”’ “ Diane et Endymion,” and ¢ Penelope,’’ feems 
to have folyed a problem which was long thought infolvable : 
«Whether the French language was capable of receiving 
Italian melody ?”? 

If we add to fo many dramatic works the oratorios, 
mafles, cantatas, and occafional fongs and fcenes in paf- 
ticcio operas, it would prove, that in twenty-five years he 
had produced more mufic, and good mufic, than any other 
ten matters had done in their whole lives. 

What ftill more aftonifhes in fuch innumerable works, is 
the prodigious yariety which reigns in them all; and the 
{cience which never degenerates into pedantry or affecta- 
tion; an harmony pure, clear, and profound; a melody 
perfetly fuited to the fubje&t and fituation of the per- 
formers ; and a force, an originality, and refources of all 
kinds, unknown till his time, and of which perhaps the 
fecret will long remain undifcoyered. And what appears 
as extraordinary as the reft is, that the genus of this 
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mafter, far from being exhaufted by fo many labours, by 
frequent and fevere ficknefs, by domeftic difquietude and 
chagrin, infeparable from a numerous family, feemed, be- 
fore the revolution, to continue in full force. Deprived of 
all his appointments, and well-earned theatrical penfions, he 
returned to Naples, where, after he had eftablifhed himfelf 
in France, all his appointments had been difpofed of. Un- 
luckily, on the arrival of a French army at Naples, he 
either did adhere to the invaders, or was fuppofed by the 
court to be in correfpondence with them, which occafioned 
his difgrace, and precipitated his flight back to Paris, 
where he was received with open arms, and placed at the 
head of a new finging fchool; but we have heard nothing 
of new compofitions after his return, nor any thing more 
concerning him, except that he died at Paris in 1800. 

PICCININI, Avrssanpro, of Bologna, lived about 
the year 1570, and was in the fervice of the duke of 
Ferrara in 1594. He is author of a treatife on the ta- 
blature of the lute, which was in great eflimation. In 
this work, we find the origin of the theorbo and pandore. 
He pretends to have been the inventor of the arch-lute. 

PICCIOLO, in Commerce, a money of account in the 
ifland of Sicily. . Thus, a taro contains 2 carlini, 15 ponti, 
or 120 piccioli; a carlino, 10 grani; a pon‘o, 8 piccioli ; 
and a grano, 6 piccioli. 

PICCITONO, Parve ANGELO pA, in Biography, au- 
thor of a book entitled “* Fior Angelico di Mufica,”” pub- 
lifhed at Venice in 1547; a work which, however difficult 
to find at prefent, is, from its dulnefs and pedantry, ftill 
more difficult to read. 

PICCOLOMINI, Atessanpro, a learned Italian, was 
born at Sienna in 1508. He pafled the early part of his 
life in his native place, and was a member of the cele- 
brated academy of Degli Intronati, in which he bore the 
name of “ Stordito.”” He is fuppofed to have been in that 
city at the time of the vifit of the emperor Charles V. in 
1536, when his comedy, entitled ‘¢ Amor Coftante,” was 
recited before that prince. He wrote two other comedies, 
s¢ TAleffandro’”’ and « L?Ortenfio,”’ and tranflated the 13th 
book of Ovid’s Metamorphofis, and the 6th book of Virgil’s 
Eneid, into Italian verfe, and printed a collection of 100 
fonnets. About the year 1540 he went to Padua, where 
he was aggregated to the academy Degli Infiammati, and 
engaged to read lectures in it on moral philofophy. He 
wrote books alfo on morals, on philofophy, and aftronomy ; 
and by order of duke Francefco de Medici, he wrote a book 
on the reformation of the calendar undertaken by pope 
Gregory XIII. He refided feveral years at Padua and 
Rome, and at an advanced age retired to Sienna, where he 
poffeffed a villa and a fine garden. In 1574 Gregory no- 
minated him to the titular archbifhopric of Patras, and made 
him coadjutor of the archbifhop of Sienna. He died in 1578, 
and was interred in the cathedral of that city. 

PICE, in Commerce, a money of account and copper coin 
in the Eaft Indies. At Calcutta and in Bengal, 12 pice 
= 1 anna, and 16 annas = 1 current rupee. See Rupes. 

The double and fingle pice are copper coins, with a mix- 
ture of tin or lead at Bombay, the fingle pice being 4 reas, and 
the double pice or fuddea being 8 reas, the rea being +},dth 
of the quarter, and the quarter 3th of the rupee. At 
Anjengo, on the Malabar coaft, accounts are kept in 
fanams, pice, and budgerooks: a fanam being = 12 pice, 
or 16 vis, and 1 pice — 4 budgerooks: a filver rupee is 
worth 7 old fanams, or 6 new ones, called gallon fanams. 
All thefe are real coins. At Scindy the coins are filver 
rupees of 16 annas or 48 copper pice. At Surat, accounts 
are kept if fupees of 16 annas or 64 pice. Here are alfo 
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pezas or pice of copper or lead, 64 of which are reckoned 
to 1 filver rupee. Sixty padens, a fort of bitter almonds 
from Perfia, pafs for 1 pice. 

Pice is alfo a weight in the Eaft Indies. See Maunp. 


PICENDACA, in Ancient Geography, a town of India, 
in the interior of the country belonging to the people called 
Arvari. Ptolemy. 

PICENTES, a people of Italy, inhabitants of Picenums 
who were originally Sabines. Strabo fays that they took 
their name from the word ficus, which they followed whilft 
they were going to eftablifh themfelves in their new countrye 
See PicenuM. . 

PICENTIA, Bicenza, a town of Italy, and capital 
of the Picentini. It was fituated in the interior of the 
country : and Pliny reports, that the inhabitants were driven 
from it on account of their having taken part with Hanni- 
bal. It continues to fubfift under the fame name ; though | 
at prefent there are merely traces of it remaining. | 

PICENTINI, a people of Italy, who were defcended __ 
from the Picentes, and whofe immediate origin is very un- 
certain; they were fettled towards the weft on the fea- 
coatt. a 

PICENTINUM, Pezentinum, or Pefcentinum,a town 
of Pannonia, upon the route from Aimona to Sirmimum, 
between Inicerum and Leuconum, according to Antonine’s 
Itinerary. 

PICENUM, a country of Italy, on the Adriatic gulf ; 
extending from the A&fis, towards the N.W., as far as Tru- 
entus. It was bounded to the N. by the JEfis, to the S. 
by the Truentus, to the E. by the Adriatic fea, to the W. 
by afmall part of Umbria and mount Fifcelus, and fome 
other mountains which feparated it from the country of the 
Sabines. Its principal rivers were the /Efis, the Mifios, 
the Potentia, the Tinna, and the Truentus. The moft 
noted places were, commencing from the N., Ancona, 
Auximum, Firmum, and Afculum. _The origin .of its 
name has been given under Picentes. Eufebius and Servius, 
however, give the name of Picus to the chief of the co- 
lony. 

PICHANA, in Geography, a town of South America, in 
the province of Cordova; 130 miles N.W. of Cordova. 

PICHINCA, a mountain of Peru, in the jurifdiétion 
of Piura, and bifhopric of Truxillo, whofe height is faid 
to be 2432 toifes above the level of the fea. M. Von 
Humboldt was twice at the mouth of the crater of this 
mountain ; no one but Condamine having ever reached it 
before. From the edge of the crater, he fays, rife three 
peaks, which are free from {now, as it is continually melted 
by the afcending vapour. At the fummit of thefeis a rock 
that projets over the precipice, and from which he made" 
his obfervations. The rock is about twelve feet long by fix 
broad, and ftrongly agitated by frequent fhocks, of which 
he counted eighteen in lefs than half an hour. On this he 
lay on his belly, that he might the better examine the bot- 
tom of the crater. The mouth of the volcano forms a cir- 
cular hole, near a league in circumference, the perpendi- 
cular edges of which are covered with fnhow on the top. 
The infide is of a deep black ; but the abyfs is fo vaft, that 
the fummits of feveral mountains may be diftinguifhed in it. 
Their tops feemed to be fix hundred yards below his fta- 
tion ; and he has no doubt but the bottom of the crater is 
on a level with the city of Quito, which the mountain 
overlooks. Condamine found it extinét, and even 
with fnow: but M. Humboldt found it burning. On hi 
fecond vifit, bemg furnifhed with inftruments, he ‘onal 
diameter of the crater to be 1600 yards, whereas that. of 
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Vefuvius is but 670. The height of the mountain is 5280 
ards. 4 
.PICHINCHAS, a town of South America, in the 
rovince of Quito ; 15 miles N.E. of Quito. 

PICHMANSKOI, a town of Ruffia, in the government 
of Olonetz, on the lake Latcha; 32 miles S.S.W. of 
Kargapol. 

PICICITLI, in Ornithology, the name of a bird in the 
Spanifh Weit Indies, deferibed by Nieremberg. Its head 
and neck are black, and its whole body grey; it is a {mall 
bird, and makes its appearance in Mexico after the rainy 
feafons ; it isa bird of paflage, and itis not known where it 
breeds. See Prera Crifata. 

PICIERNO, in Geography, a town of Naples, in the 

rovince of Batilicata; eight miles W.N.W. of Potenza. 

PICIOTTI, a river of Naples, which runs into the fea, 
15 miles S.E. of Reggio. 

PICK, ariver of Upper Canada, which runs into lake 
Superior, N. lat. 48° 28’. W. long. 86° 4'.—Alfo, a 
{mall ifland, in the N. part of lake Superior. N. lat. 48° 
31'. W- long. 86° 28!. 

Pick, among J/iners, is a tool which they ufe to cut 
down the clifts and rocks of ftone to make paflages in the 
earth ; and which is alfo ufed in digging canals. 

Pickx-Axe, in the Miltary Art, a tool carried by the 
pioneers to dig up ground that is too hard for the fpade ; 
they are of great ufe for mending the ways, and in fortifi- 
cations. 

Picks, Ear. See Ear-picks. 

PICKAGE, or PiccaGe, Piccagium, an ancient cuftom, 
or duty, paid at fairs and markets, for breaking the ground, 
and pitching up ftalls, or ftandings. 

This profit of pickage was ufually given, or granted, in 
charters for holding a fair or market. 

PICKAWAY, in Geography, a county in the ftate of 
Ohio, containing, in 1810, 10 towns and 7124 inhabitants. 
—Alfo, a town in the faid county, of the fame name, con- 
taining 1598 inhabitants. 

PICKEERING, or Pickrerooninc. See PicqueEr- 
ING. : ; 

PICKER, or Horse-picker, in the Manege, an iron in- 
ftrument five or fix inches long, bent or crooked on one fide, 
and flat and pointed on the other. It is ufed by grooms to 
cleanfe the infide of the horfes feet, and to pick out the earth, 
fand, or {mall ftones that get to them. 

PICKERELL, in Ichthyology, an Englifh name ufed by 
fome authors for the jack or pike. 

PICKERING, in Geography, amarket-town in the welt 
divifion of the wapentake of Pickering-Lythe, and North 
Riding of Yorkfhire, England, is pleafantly feated on an 
eminence, furrounded by the lofty mountains of Blakemore, 
at the diftance of 26 miles from York, and 225 from 
London. It is a town of very remote antiquity. It feems 
formerly to have enjoyed the privileges of a borough, and 
undoubtedly fent members more than once to parliament. 
How it loft this right is unknown; but it was moft pro- 
bably through neglect. The market day here is on Monday 
weekly ; and there are befides four annual fairs for horned 
cattle, horfes, and fheep. Pickering is an honour belong- 
ing to the duchy of Lancafter, and pofleffes a jurifdi€tion 
over feveral of the neighbouring villages, lying within its 
boundaries. Were are, therefore,'held the courts of the 
honour, and alfo the petty feffions for the weit divifion of 
the wapentake. 

In the parliamentary returns of 1811, the houfes in this 
town are eftimated at 540%1n number, and the inhabitants at 
2332. The former are arranged chiefly in one long ftragghing 
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ttreet, which offers no edifice worthy of notice, except 
the church, an ancient and {pacious ftru@ture, adorned with 
a lofty fpire. Here are three meeting-houfes appropriated 
to the public worfhip of Quakers, Prefbyterians, and Me- 
thodifts. Its weftern extremity, however, is rendered in- 
terefting by the remains ofa {trong caftle, which occupies the 
brow of a hill overlooking the town, and commanding a 
delightful view of the vale of Pickering. The date of the 
foundation of this fortrefs is uncertain, but it appears from 
Domefday book to have belonged to Morear, earl of North- 
umberland, in the time of Edward the Confeffor. In the 
beginning of the reign of Henry IIT. the cuftody of it was 
committed to William, lord Dacre, high fheriff of the 
county ; but this nobleman had only retained it two or three 
years, when it was beitowed by the monarch on his own fon, 
Edmund, earl of Lancafter, whofe fucceflor, Thomas, for- 
feited it to the crown by rebellion. His defcendants, 
however, afterwards recovered it ; and it confequently came 
by marriage into the poffeflion of the celebrated John of 
Gaunt, duke of Lancafter and king of Caftile. What be- 
came of it after his death is unknown; but in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth we find it once more poffeffed by the crown ; 
and in the time of the civil wars, in the feventeenth century, 
it is recorded to have ftood a long fiege againft a party of 
the parliamentary forces fent to reduce it. Beauties.of 
England and Wales, vol. xvi., by John Bigland. 

PICKERING, a townfhip in the Eaft Riding of the county of 
York, in Upper Canada, between Whitby and Scarborough, 
and parting lake Ontario. 

PICKERSGILL Cove, a harbour within Chriftmas 
Sound, on the S. coat of Terra del Fuego, at the S. extre- 
mity of South America. 

PickrersGiLL Harbour, a port of New Zealand, on the 
S. fhore of Dufky bay. S. lat. 45°47'.. E. long. 166° 18¥. 

PickersGILt Jfland, a {mall ifland in the South Atlantic 
fea, near the S. coaft of the ifland of Georgia, fo called after 
the name of captain Cook’s third lieutenant. §. lat. 54° 47’. 
W. long. 36° 42!. 

PICKERSVILLE, the chief town of Wafhington 
diftrict, in South Carolina ; 771 miles from Philadelphia. 

PICKET, Picquer, or Piguet, in Fortification, a ftake 
fharp at one end, and ufually fhod with iron; ufed in laying 
out the ground, to mark the feveral meafures and angles 
thereof. 

There are alfo larger pickets, driven into the earth to 
hold together fafcines, or faggots, in any work eaft up in 
hatte. 

Piekers are alfo ftakes driven into the ground by the 
tents of the horfe, in camp, to tie their horfes to; and be- 
fore the tents of the foot, where they reft their mufkets, or 
pikes about them, in a ring. 

The picket was a corporal punifhment, chiefly ufed by 
the cavalry and artillery, and inthe former often infli@ed 
by order of the commanding officer, without the fentence 
of a court-martial. The mode of infliéting it was this: a 
long poft being driven into the ground, the delinquent was 
ordered to mount a {tool near it, when his right hand was 
faftened to a hook in the poft by a noofe round his wrift, 
drawn up as high as it could be ftretched; a ftump, of 
the height of the ftool, with its end cut to a round and 
blunt pomt, was then driven into the ground near the poft 
before-mentioned, and the {tool being taken away, the bare 
heel of the fufferer was made to reft upon the ftump, which, 
though it did not break the fkin, put him to great torture : 
the only mitigation he could obtain was by refting his weight 
on his wrift, the pain of which foon became intolerable. 
Soldiers were frequently fentenced to ftand on the picket 
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for a quarter of an hour. This, like the riding of the 
wooden horfe, has been for fome time left off, as it lamed and 
ruptured many foldiers. See Wooden Horse. 

Pickers are alfo {takes with notches toward the top, to 
which are faftened the cordages of tents. ‘Thus, to plant 
the picket, is to encamp. 

Picket, in Gaming. See Picquet. 

Picker, Watching, in Ornithology. See Ortorus Nidi- 

endulus. ¢ : 

PICKLE, a brine, or liquor, ordinarily compofed of falt, 
vinegar, &c. fometimes with the addition of fpices; in 
which meats, fruits, and other things, are preferved and 
feafoned. 

Pick x is alfo ufed fubftantively, for a fruit, root, leaf, 
or other vegetable matter, prepared in pickle, to be ufed by 
way of fauce, &c. See SALLET, &c. 

They pickle artichoaks, mufhrooms, afhen-keys, barber- 
ries, afparagus, beans, onions, &c. Broom-buds, capers, 
and olives, are pickled with oil and vinegar. 

PickLe, in Agriculture, a fort of brine or liquor ufed 
for fteeping grain, to preferve it from difeafe, flugs, and 
vermin. 

A great number of different compofitions have’ been at 
different times employed as fteeps or pickles, for freeing 
grain from difeafe ; but thofe which are the moft in ufe at 
prefent are fuch as are defcribed below, though very {trong 
folutions of common falt, and other fimilar fubftances, have 
been often employed. 

Pickle Arfenic.—Much advantage is faid to have been 
found by Mr. Young, from the ufe of half a hogfhead of 
{trong lixivium of wood-afhes, put ina caft-iron boiler, with 
feven pounds of common falt, and one pound of arfenic boiled 
well, and kept in the boiler for ufe when cold. And 
which, without the falt, was employed with benefit by Mr. 
Andrews. 

Pickle Salt.—This is prepared, according to Mr. Sum- 
merville, fometimes with plain water, into which common 
kitchen falt is put, tillit is of fuch a ftrength as to float an 
egg. In many cafes, however, fea-water is ufed, and falt 
added to it, till it will alfo carry anegg. The advantage of 
ufing fea-water is, that lefs falt is required. The pickle, 
thus prepared, is put into a large open veflel, that will hold 
perhaps 30 or 40 rag the wheat is then poured into it, 
in the quantity of from a bufhel, to two bufhels at a time, 
and well ftirred round, either with a broom or a ftick ; dur- 
ing the ftirring, the light grains rife to the furface and are 
fkimmed off; the velfel is then lifted up, and the contents 
poured into another of equal dimenfions, upon the mouth of 
which a fieve is placed; the fieve retains the grain, and 
fuffers the pickle to pafs through it into the veflel beneath. 
The fame quantity of wheat is again put into the pickle, 
and the fame procefs repeated, till the whole has been 
wafhed and pickled ; and progreflively as it is taken out of 
the water, fome new flaked lime is fifted upon it. The 
whole is then carefully mixed up with a wooden fhovel, and 
frequently turned over, till it attain a fufficient degree of 
drynefs, in which {tate it is committed to the earth without 
any further preparation or management. 

Pickle Urine.—This is prepared in this way, according to 
the fame writer: a quantity of urine, in as ftale a {tate as 
poflible, is put into a veflel, in the fame manner as for the 
falt pickle, into which the grain is put and well ftirred, 
The contents are then poured through a fieve, and the pro- 
cefs continued till the whole of the wheat intended to be 
fown is moiftened. It is then f{prinkled with lime, as in the 
former cafe, and committed to the earth. It is, however, 
added, that in many cafes, inlead of mixing the whole of 
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the grain with the urine, it is common to {pread the wheat 
upon the barn-floor, and {prinkle the urine upon it, either 
with a watering-pan or a kind of brufh made of ftraw: 
when it is fufficiently moiftened, lime is made ufe of as be- 
fore, and the grain fown. : 

Pickle Italian.—This is that recommended by J. B. Scan- - 
della, an Italian phyfician, which is prepared in this manner ;_ 
Take of nitre, three pounds; alum, one pound; vitriol, 
fix ounces ; verdigris, three ounces ; wood-athes, well fifted, 
fix pounds ; boil the whole in a copper with five pails of water 
for an hour, then remove them from the fire, and pour them 
into a large veffel ; then add fixteen pails of water, in which 
half a buthel of quick-lime has been previoufly diffolved; mix 
the whole intimately, and allow them to itand {till till they 
are quite cold. In this fteep, two bufhels and a half of 
wheat are to be plunged, and left for about fix hours, ftir- 
ring it up frequently with a wooden fhovel, and fkimming 
off what rifes to the furface : the wheat is then to be with- 
drawn, and {pread out till it is dry enough for fowing. The 
procefs is thusto be continued until the whole quantity of 
feed intended to be fown is pickled. The above fteep is 
generally fuflicient for preparing about twenty-four bufhels 
of wheat. 

And on thefe different pickles or fteeps the ingenious 
writer has made feveral pertinent reflections. On the firft 
he remarks, that.as far as his own obfervation, aided by the 
teftimony of the moit re{peCtable farmers, can be depended 
upon, it has never been known to fail in a fingle inftance, 
where judicioufly applied ; that is to fay, it has always pre- 
vented the crop from fuffering by {mut. But though it has 
an{fwered this purpofe moft effectually, and the proofs in 
favour of it are too numerous to be difputed, there is little 
doubt that, under certain circumftances, it may be highly 
injurious to the crop. And that while the grain, fteeped in 
this pickle, continues in a moiit ftate, it may be kept for 
any length ‘of time, without much injury to its vegetative 
powers ; a circumftance of no fmall confequence, as it not 
unfrequently happens that after the grain has been pickled, 
and made ready for fowing, a fudden fall of rain prevents it 
from being put into the earth for feveral days, perhaps 
weeks. But though the pickle is thus harmlefs while the 
grain continues in a moift itate, repeated trials convince him 
that it is quite otherwife when well dried, and expofed to a 
certain degree of heat. He does not hazard this merely as 
an opinion, but {peaks from conviction, when he fays that 
if wheat, which has undergone this preparation, and has had 
lime in a very active ftate mixed with it, is fown early in the 
autumn (as in Auguft), upon dry warm land, and no rain 
falls for a confiderable time after, a thing by no means up- 
common at that feafon of the year, a great proportion of 
the grain will either be entirely deftroyed, or materially in- 
jured, by the dry cauftic cruft with which it is furrounded. 
The saechiek in this cafe is certainly done by the aétion of 
the lime, and in many inftances is, he fuppofes, very con- 
fiderable. But in order to avoid this inconvenience, the 
writer ftates, that from much inquiry, as well as numerous 
trials of his own, he is perfectly fatisfied that the moft va- 
luable part of this preparation confifts in immerfing the 
wheat in the brine, and that the lime is only added after- 
wards as an abforbent to dry up the fuperfluous part of the — 
moilture, and make the grains feparate, and fow more 
readily. If this is admitted, and it certainly is the cafe, it ~ 
will be extremely eafy to reap the whole benefit of the falt 
pickle, without any of its defects, merely by fubftituting 
fome other article in the place of lime ; and for that purpo 
nothing feems better calculated ghan powdered chalk, or 
common whitening. The former is known, in its a 

ate, 
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ftate, to be entirely deftitute of any cauftic or corrofive 
quality ; and the latter confifts of burnt limeftone, which 
has been completely faturated with moifture, and afterwards 
dried, by which procefg its a€tivity is deftroyed. Both of 
thefe articles can be obtained in fufficient quantity, in moft 
fituations ; and as neither of them are expenfive, they will 
be found good fubftitutes for lime; and if properly ma- 
naged, will anfwer every purpofe that can be expected from 
it, without the fmalle{t degree of rifk. 

It is aflerted, in refpe& to the urine pickle, that there is 
no article at prefent employed that requires to be ufed with 
more circumfpetion than this; nor is there any where the 
rif or lofs attending its ufe has a chance of being fo great. 
He is ready to admit, that where the urine is fufficiently 
ftale, and the grain properly moiftened with it, every infect 
or animalcule contained therein will be completely deftroyed ; 
but to counterbalance this, he has to {tate that as yet there 
has been no teft eftablifhed to afcertain the neceflary degree 
of ftalenefs: and as it is known that urine, which is not 
ftale, will not deftroy vermin, there is an abfolute certainty, 
if it is ufed in that ftate, it will be of no fervice ; and that, 
on the other hand, when urine is completely ftale, it abounds 
with volatile alkali, which, in its naked ftate, is known to 
be hurtful, when applied either to feeds or plants; but 
when united with lime, it then forms what is called cauftic 
alkali, in which ftate its ftrength and dangerous qualities are 
very confiderably increafed. This compound, though an 
excellent manure when applied to the foil, and allowed to 
operate properly upon it before the crop is fown, is com- 
pletely deftructive both to feeds and plants, when brought 
into contaét with them. When wheat, therefore, has been 
completely moiftened with urine, and is afterwards mixed 
with quick-lime, the cruft with which it is furrounded will 
be of the moft acrid nature, and nothing but throwing the 
feed immediately into a tolerably moift {oil can poffibly fave 
it from deftruétion. Accordingly it has often happened, 
when wheat pickled in this way has, by bad weather, or 
any other accident, been prevented from being fown even 
for a fingle night, nine-tenths of the feed have been known 
to perifh. He has faid, that nothing can fave the feed thus 
crufted over from dettruction, but fowing it inftantly upon 
land containing a certain fhare of moifture. If the foil hap- 
pens, however, to be of a warm nature, is very dry at the 
time of fowing, and the weather continue warm and dry 
for any confiderable time afterwards, an immenfe deal of 
the feed will perifh by the aétion of the pickle. And thefe 
objections to the ure pickle, which every man who is in 
the flighteft degree acquainted with its chemical properties 
will readily underftand, apply to thofe cafes where the 

_ pickle has been moit faithfully prepared and adminiftered, 
and that is when the grain has been completely immerfed in 
“it. The other method, wiz. that of laying the wheat upon 
the barn-floor, and fprinkling it with a wifp of ftraw dipt 
in the urine, is alfo liable to many objections. He has al- 
ready hinted, that we have at prefent no tet for afcertaining 
-the neceflary degree of ftalenefs in urine: the want of this 
mutt always fubject the ufe of it to very great uncertainty. 
But admitting that it were in all cafes fufficiently ftale, there 
is no poflibility of applying it properly or equally, when 
the wheat is {fpread upon the floor: fome of it will have 
more moifture than it requires, fome will be very imper- 
fectly moiftened, and many of the grains will not be moif- 
tened at all. He need fcarcely add what the confequences 
sof fuch management will be. The part of the feed, which 
has got an over-dofe, will be fubjected to all the rifks he has 
mentioned, from the cauftic quality of the urine and lime ; 
and the remaining part, which has been either imperfectly 
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moiftened, or not moiftened at all, will, by the vermin not 
being deftroyed, produce blighted or fmutted ears. When 
{peaking of the falt pickle, he has faid, that if powdered 
chalk or common whitening are ufed, it will deftroy the in- 
feéts as effe€tually as lime, and that withoxt the leaft rif to 
the grain, and has accordingly recommended it to be pre- 
pared in that way. The urine pickle he decidedly con- 
demns, as it is in every point of view liable to infuperable 
objections: for whether the urine is ufed fingly, or in con- 
jundtion with lime, great mifchief may be done by it, if the 
wheat is either prevented by any accident from being fown 
even for a fingle night, or if it is fown upon dry land, and 
the weather continues warm, and no rain falls for a con- 
fiderable time afterwards; but if the urine pickle is ever 
had recourfe to, it will certainly be much milder, if chalk 
or whitening be employed as abforbents in place of lime, 
than under other circumftances. 

But he is fully fenfible that much oppofition will be made 
to the doétrine here laid down concerning thefe pickles, 
efpecially by thofe who have been long accuftomed to the 
ufe of them; and who, without knowing the rifk with 
which they are attended, have generally afcribed the failure 
or deficiency of their wheat crop to other caufes. But the 
ideas here held forth are by no means the offspring of con- 
jecture, or a warm imagination. Careful trials have been 
made of each, under almoit every variety of circumftances 
that can occur, with this refult ;—that though, in a few 
fortunate cafes, both the falt and the urine pickles may be 
ufed without any feeming lofs or inconvenience, yet in a 
majority of all the inftances in which they are employed, 
more or lefs of the feed perifhes from their effects. He has, 
for feveral years paft, made trials of both pickles upon a 
given number of feeds, fown at different periods of the fea- 
fon, and under different circumftances of heat and moifture, 
and he has uniformly found that when wheat, pickled with 
falt and lime, was fown either upon ground containing a 
moderate fhare of moifture, or had a flight fhower foon 
after it was fown, fcarcely one grain in ten perifhed; 
whereas, when it was fown upon warm dry land, and no 
rain fell for perhaps two or three weeks afterward, nearly a 
third of the feed never vegetated. And that when the urine 
pickle was ufed, even under the moft fortunate circum- 
flances, two grains out of ten, or one-fifth part of the 
whole, was generally the leaft failure that happened, even 
when it was fown immediately after being pickled: but in 
cafes when it was kept a night or two in the pickle, nine- 
tenths of the feed have been known to perifh; and when 
fown upon very dry land, and much dry warm weather fo!- 
lowed, the lofs has alfo been very great. Thefe trials 
having been made with a given number of grains, the writer 
was enabled to afcertain, with perfeét accuracy, the pro- 
portion which perifhed in each experiment. 

But with regard to the lait fort, or Italian pickle, it has 
not hitherto been fufficiently in ufe fully to afcertain in 
what refpets it may be injurious, or beneficial, when made 
ufe of in preparing feed corn for being put into the ground. 
From the nature of the different ingredients, it would, how- 
ever, feem to be a preparation of an active nature, and which 
fhould be employed with caution, till more full experience 
has fhewn its effects and advantages. 

Pick is alfo a term fometimes applied to the grains of 
wheat, in difcriminating its quality; thus we have a /ean 
and a hungry pickle, &c. 

PICKLED Fisu. See Fisu. 

PICKLING of Grain, in Agriculture, the art of fleeping 
it in pickles, in order to preferve it, and prevent the crops 
from being difeafed. ; 
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It is fufficiently plain, from what has been obferved in 
refpe&t to pickles, that they are liquors of a very a€tive na- 
ture, and which muft be employed with confiderable care, 
and nice attention to the circumftances of the weather and 

{tate of the land; as, without this, much injury and difad- 
vantage, inftead of benefit, may be the refult. The length 
of time for effeéting the purpofe, in the fafeft manner, mutt 
alfo be had in the mind of the farmer; as the fteeping of 

rain from twenty to twenty-four hours in folutions of 
wood-afhes and arfenic, as well as in lime-water, gave clean 
crops from extremely {mutty feed ; while the retaining it in 
thefe mixtures only a fhort time had but a comparatively 
trifling effect. In all cafes, in ufing thefe pickles, great at- 
tention fhould likewife be paid to having the grain as equally 
as poffible imbibed and impregnated with the liquors, as in 
this way the moft esas oe effeéts muft be produced. 

But whatever danger there may be in pickling feed corn, 
for the purpofe of preventing its being affected with the 
fmut, it is a practice that is feldom or ever neglected in the 
northern parts of England, and in Scotland, without the 
farmers in thefe parts fuffering fromauch omiflions. 

PICKOUAGAMIS, in Geography, a river of Canada, 
which runs from lake Shabamoufhan to lake St. John. 

PICLE, Picrertum, a {mall parcel of land inclofed 
with a hedge; a little clofe. This word feems to come 
from the Italian picciola, i.e. parvus ; and in fome parts of 
England is called pightel. 

PICO, Grovann1, of Mirandola, in Biography, one of 
the moft extraordinary perfons of his time, furnamed the 
Pheenix, was the third fon of Gianfranchefco Pico, prince 
of Mirandola, and Concordia. He was born in 1463, and 
almoft from his childhood difplayed an eager attachment to 
literature. At the age of 14 he was fent to Bologna to 
ftudy canon law, but after {pending two years there, he fet 
out to vifit the moft celebrated fchools in Italy and France. 
He went to Ferrara, where he was kindly received by his re- 
lation duke Hercules I., and ftudied under Batilta Guarino. 
He had a great readinefs in acquiring languages, and is faid 
to have thoroughly underftood twenty-two by the time he 
was eighteeq years of age. This is probably an exaggera- 
tion. Afte he had employed feven years in his academical 
tour, he returned to Rome at the age of twenty-three. 
There he pofted up goo propofitions appertaining to dia- 
leétics, morals, phyfics, mathematics, &c. offering to dif- 

..pute with any antagonift whomfoever upon any one of 
them. This caufed him to be looked upon with envy and 
jealoufy, none daring to accept of his challenge. Thirteen 
of his propofitions were however accufed before the pope as 
contrary to found doétrine. He publifhed an elaborate de- 
fence of them addrefled to Lorenzo de Medici, and after 
putting him to a confiderable deal of trouble in juftifying 
himfelf, he was acquitted of all hlame. The effect of the 
anxiety produced by this bufinefs caufed a total change in 
his courfe of life, and though young, rich, elegant in per- 
fon and manners, and in fome degree habituated to pleafure, 
he gave himfelf up to devotion, and confined his future 
{tudies to theological fubjeéts. He fixed his abode in Flo- 
rence, where he enjoyed the intimacy of feveral illuftrious 
charatters, among whom was Lorenzo de Medici, who tef- 
tified his affection for him by calling him to a parting em- 
brace on his death-bed. His high reputation caufed him to 
be thought, of for the cardinalate, but it does not appear 
that any fteps were taken to advance him to that dignity. 

At this period he had a moft enthufiaftic defire to be ufeful, 

and he refolved to diftribute all his property among the poor, 
and travel bare-footed through the world to preach the gof- 
pel. An early death, at the age of 32, put an end to his 
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projects. The writings of Pico difplay an acute genius, 
and a vatt extent of learning, but they added very little to 
true fcience. His principal works are “-Hexaplus, or an 
Explanation of the Six Days of Creation ;”  Adverfus 
Aftrologiam Divinatricem ;’’ Epiftolarum, lib. viii. 

Pico, GiANFRANCESCO, prince of Mirandola, nephew 
of the preceding, being fon of his brother Galeotto, was 
bornin 1470. He ftudied at Ferrara, and manifefted, like 
his uncle, an early attachment to literature. After the 
death of his father, he fucceeded to the fovereignty of Mi- 
randola, an elevation which proved the fource of many 
troubles. His brother Lodovico, who had married a daugh- 
ter of general Trivulzi, was his competitor, and by the 
affiftance of a third brother, he expelled Gianfrancefco in 
1502. He was reftored by the arms of pope Julius II. in 
1511, but was again dethronsd, and on the 15th of Oc- 
tober, 1533, Galeotto, nephew of Lodovico, with a band of 
armed men furprifed Mirandola, and entering the chamber 
of Gianfrancefco, put him and one of his fons to death, and 
then imprifoned his wife and younger fon. He was pro- 
bably much better fitted for a private than a public ftation. 
In the midit of all the changes of fortune, religion and 
letters were his chief folace. He was in habits of corre- 
{pondence with all the eminent literary charaéters of his 
time, many ef whom held him in the higheft eftimation. 
He was author of many works, but that by which he is 
beit known is alife of his uncle, containing much curious 
information refpeéting that extraordinary man. He alfo 
compofed a life and apology of the famous Sayonarola. 

Pico, or the Peak, in Geography, one of the Azores, 
which derives its name from a high mountain, terminating 
ina peak. This volcanic mountain is by fome reported to 
be equal to the peak of Teneriffe in height. Mr. Adanfon, 
who vifited thefe iflands in his return from Senegal in 1753, 
fays that the’ peak is about half a league in perpendicular 
altitude, which, allowing the French league to be 2450 
toifes, would give a moderate height, not exceeding 7350 
feet. The puke would form a very convenient firft meridian, 
from which to reckon the longitude. The dimenfions of 
the ifland are about 30 Britifh miles in length, and 10 in 
breadth. The chief places are Pico, Lagoas, Santa Cruz, 
San Sebaitian, Pafquin, San Rocko, Playa, and Magda- 
lena. The ifland is produétive ; its cattle are numerous, of 
various kinds, and excellent ; its wine is highly commended ; 
and it furnifhes a confiderable quantity and Ree of wood, 
particularly the cedar and teixo, which is folid and hard as 
iron, and veined when finely polifhed. The inhabitants live 
wholly on the produce of their own ifland in plenty and 
comfort. 
which feems to be fold as Canary. 
long. 28° 16!. : 

Pico, a mountain of Spain, on the confines of New and 
Old Caftile, and Eftremadura. . 

Pico, or Puerto de Pico, a town of Spain, in Old Caf- 
tile,'on a mountain, near the fource of the Tormes. 

Pico Sacro, a mountain of Spain, in Galicia; nine miles 
S. of Santiago. 

Pico Tenerifz, amountain of Barbadoes; one mile S. of 
Cuckold’s point. 

Pico e/ Teja, a town of Spain, in Old Caftile; 20 miles 
W.S.W. of Segorbe. 

Pico d’ Urbino, a mountain of Spain, in Old Caftile; 12 
miles S. of Calzada. 

PICOLATA, a fortrefs of Eaft Florida, on the river 
St. John; 27 miles from St. Auguttine. 

PICOLET Point, a point on the N. fide of the ifland 
of St. Domingo, that forms the W. boundary of the eK: 

whic 
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Pico carries on a confiderable trade in wine, — 
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which fets up to cape Francois. 
have been fecured in time of war. 

PICOLO, a town of Italy, in Friuli; fix miles S. of 
Udina. 

PICOLOS, the name of an ancient Pruffian idol, to 
which human facrifice was offered. See Porrimpos. 

PICOSA, or Pisana, in Geography, mountains of the 
coaft of Peru, extending about feven leagues between Cola- 
mahe river and Salango ifland, S. of the equator, and 
ferving for the diretion of mariners. 

PICOTA, a name given by fome authors to a diftemper 
which they defcribe as confifting wholly ia an eruption of 
a number of very minute pimples upon the fkin, all over 
the body; it is attended with no danger, unlefs they are 
ftruck in. 

PICOY, in Geography, a town of Peru, in the diocefe 
of Guamanga, on a river of the fame name, which runs 
into the Xauxa, zomiles N. of Guanca Velica. 

PICQUEERING, Pickerrtne, or Pickerooning, a 
little flying war or fkirmifh, which the foldiers make when 
detached from their bodies to pillage, or before a main 
battle begins. 

PICQUET, or Picker, a celebrated game at cards, 
much in ufe throughout the polite world. 

It is played between two perfons, with only thirty-two 
cards; all the duces, threes, fours, fives, and fixes, being 
fet afide. 

In reckoning, at this’ game, every card goes for the num- 
ber it bears, as a ten for ten; only all court-cards go for 
ten, and the ace for eleven: and the ufual game is one 
hundred up. In playing, the ace wins the king, the king 
the queen, and fo down. ‘Twelve cards are dealt around, 
ufually by two and tavo ; which done, thofe that remain are 
laid in the middle. If one of the gametters finds he has 
not a court card in his hand, he is to declare he has carte 
blanche, and tell how many cards he will lay out, and defire 
the other to difcard, that he may fhew his game, and fatisfy 
his antagonift, that the carte blanche is real; for which he 
reckons ten. 

Each perfon difcards, i.e. lays afide a certain number of 
his cards, and takes in a like number from the ftock. The 
firft, of the eight cards, may take three, four, or five; the 
dealer all the remainder, if he pleafes. . 

After difcarding, the eldeft hand examines what fuit he 
has moit cards of ; and, reckoning how many points he has 
in that fuit, if the other have not fo many in that, or any 
other fuit, he tells one for every ten of that fuit. He who 
» thus reckons mott is faid to win the point. 

The point being over, each examines what /equences he 
has of the fame fuit; viz. how many tierces, or fequences 
of three; quarts, or fours; quintes, or fives; fixiemes, or 
fixes, &c. For a tierce they reckon three points, fora 
_ quarte four, for a quinte fifteen, and for a fixieme fixteen, 

Be. And the feyeral fequences are diftinguifhed in dignity 

by the cards they begin from: thus, ace, king, and queen, 
are called tierce major ; king, queen, and knave, fierce to a 
“king ; knave, ten, and nine, tierce to a knave, &c. and the beft 
tierce, quarte, or quinte, z.¢. that which takes its defcent 
from the beft card, prevails; fo as to make all the others in 
that hand good, and deftroy all thofe in the other hand. 
‘In like manner, a quarte in one hand {ets afide a tierce in 
the other. 
The fequences over, they proceed to examine how many 
aces, kings, queens, knaves, and tens, each holds; reckon- 
ing for every three, of any fort, three; but here too, as 
in fequences, he that with the fame number of threes has 
one that is higher than any the other has, e. gr. three aces, 
Vor. XXVII. 
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has all his other made good hereby, and his adverfary’s are 
all fet afide. But four of any fort, which is called a qua- 
torze, always fet afide three. 

All the game in hand being thus reckoned, the eldeft pro- 
ceeds to play, reckoning one for every card he plays above 
a nine, and the other follows him in the fuit: and the 
higheft card of the fuit wins the trick. ‘Note, unlefs 
a trick be won with a card above a nine “net the 
lait trick), nothing is reckoned for it: though the trick 
ferves afterwards toward winning the cards; and that he 
who plays laft does not recken for his cards, unlefs he win 
the trick. 

The cards being played out, he that has moft tricks 
reckons ten for winning the cards. If they have tricks 
alike, neither reckons any thing. The deal being finifhed, 
and each having marked up his game, they proceed 
° ce again as before ; cutting afrefh each time for the 

eal. 

If both parties be within a few points of being up, the 
carte blanche is the firit thing that reckons ; then the point, 
then the fequences, then the quatorzes or threes, then the 
tenth cards. 

He that can reckon thirty in hand by carte blanche, 
points, quintes, &c. without playing, before the other has 
reckoned any thing, reckons ninety for them; and this is 
called a re-pigue. If he reckons above thirty, he reckons fo 
many above ninety. If he can make up thirty, part in 
hand, and part in play, before the other has told any thing, 
he reckons for them fixty. And this is called a pique. 
Whence the name of the game. 

He that wins all the tricks inftead of ten, which is his 
right, for winning the cards, reckons forty ; and this is 
called a capot. 

This game has, in fome cafes, been the obje& of ma- 
thematical computation. 

Thus M. de Moivre has propofed and folved the follow- 
ing problems: 

1. To find at picquet the probability which the dealer 
has for taking one ace or more in three cards, he having 
none in his hand. He concludes from his computation, 
that it is 29 to 28 that the dealer takes one ace or more. 

2. To find at picquet the probability which the eldeft has 
of taking an ace or more in five cards, he having no ace in 
his hand. Anfwer ; 232 to gt, or 5 to 2, nearly. 

3. To find at picquet the probability which the eldef 
hand has of taking an ace and a king in five cards, he 
having none in his hand. Anfwer; the odds againft the 
eldeft hand taking an ace and a king are 331 t0 315, oF 21 
to 20 nearly. 

4. To find at picquet the probability of having twelve 
cards dealt to, without king, queen, or knave; which cafe 
is commonly called cartes blanches. Anfwer; thé odds 
againtt cartes blanches are 1791 to 1 nearly. 

5- To find how many different fets, effentially different 
from one another, one may have at picquet before taking 
in. Anfwer; 28,967,278. This number falls fhort of 
the fum of all the diftinét combinations, whereby twelve 
cards may be taken out of 32, this number being 
225,792,840; but it ought to be confidered, that in that 
number feveral fets of the fame import, but differing in 
fuit, might be taken, which would not introduce an effen- 
tial difference among the fets. 

M. De Moivre alfo gives fome obférvations on this game 
which he had from an experienced player. See Doctrine of 
Chances, p. 179, &c. 

M. de Monmort has alfo treated of picquet in his Ana- 
lyfe des jeux de Hazard, p. 162. 
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Picquet Guard. See GuaRD. _ 

Picquet-Berg, in Geography, a diviiion of the diitné 
of Stellenbofch and Drakenftein in fouthern Africa, near the 
Cape of Good Hope. It terminates the plain of the Four- 
and-twenty rivers to the northward. Here, befides corn 
and fruit, the inhabitants rear horfes, horned cattle, and 
fheep. And from hence alfo is fent to the Cape market a 
confiderable quantity of tobacco, which has the reputation 
of being of the beft quality that fouthern Africa produces. 

PICQUIGNY, a town of France, in the department of 
the Somme, and chief place of a canton, in the diftric& of 
Amiens. The place contains 1253, and the canton 14,125 
inhabitants, ona territory of 2024 kiliometres, in 22 com- 
munes. 

PICRA, Hiera. See Hier. 

PICRAMNIA, in Botany, fo named by Swartz from 
arixpocy bitter, and Sans, a fhrub, on account of the great 
bitternefs of every part of the plant. Swartz. Prodr. 27. 
Fl. Ind. Oce. 217. Schreb. 687. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 4. 


761. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 5. 384.—Clafs and order, Dioe- 
cia Pentandria. Nat. Ord. uncertain; perhaps akin to 
Rhus. 


Gen. Ch. Male, Cal. Perianth of one leaf, in three or 
five deep, lanceolate, ere& fegments. Cor. Petals three 
or five, lanceolate, fomewhat {preading, longer than the 
calyx. Stam. Filaments three or itve, awl-fhaped, approxi- 
mated at the bafe, ereét, longer than the corolla; anthers 
ovate, two-lobed. 

Female, on a different plant, Cal. as inthe male, perma- 
nent. Cor. asin the male. Pif. Germen ({uperior ?) ob- 
long, rather comprefled ; ftyles two, fhort, recurved, per- 
manent; ftigmas fimple, acute. Peric. Berry roundifh- 
ovate, of twocells. Seeds two in each cell, ovate-oblong. 

Eff. Ch. Male, Calyx in three or five deep fegments. 
Petals three or five. Stamens three or five. 

Female, Calyx and Corolla like the male. 
Berry of two cells. Seeds two in each cell. . 

Obi. The berry is faid to have fometimes, though very 
rarely, three cells, and folitary feeds. 

1. P. Antidefma. Ath-leaved Picramnia. (Berberis fru- 
ticofa racemofa, fraxini folio alato, fructu nigro dipyreno ; 
Sloane Jam. v. 2. 101. t. 208. f.2. Antidefma; Browne 
Jam. 123.)—Clufters flender, pendulous. Stamens three. 
Styles recurved.—Native of Jamaica and Hifpaniola; 
brought to Kew by admiral Bligh’s fhip in 1793, but it 
has not yet bloflomed. The fem is nine or ten feet high, 
according to Sloane, as thick as a man’s arm, fmoothifh. 
Leaves feattered, pinnate, of about feven fmooth, ellipti- 
cal, nearly entire, leaflets. C/uflers long, loofe, of nume- 
rous little yellowifh-white flowers. Berries the fize of 
goofeberries, at firft red, then black, ripe in November. 
‘The negroes efteem this fhrub antifyphilitic, and ufe its in- 
fufion as a remedy for the colic. 

We quote Willdenow after the Hort. Kew. without 
having <a part of his work at hand, fo that we know not 
whether he defcribes, as the fpecific chara¢ter feems to 
imply, more than one {pecies. 

PICRIA, fo called by Loureiro, from cixgiz, bitterne/s, 
on account of the flavour of every part of the plant. Lour. 
Cechinch. 392.—Clafs and order, Didynamia Angio/permia, 
or rather perhaps Diandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Per- 
fonate, Linn. Scrophularia, Jull. 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. Perianth fuperior, four-leaved, deciduous ; 
two of the leaves ovate, flat, longer than the corolla; two 
others alternate, linear, fhorter. Cor. tubular, ringent ; 
tube contracted in the middle; upper lip fpatulate, emar- 
ginate ; lower broadeit, in three rounded equal fegments. 
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Stam. Filaments four; the two longeit ere&t, feparatel 
fheathed with papillary tubes; their anthers of one mis 
curved, diftant; two fhorter inflexed; their anthers con- 
neéted together, each of two cells. Pi/. Germen ovate ; 
ftyle the length of the corolla; itigmas two, lanceolate, 
erect. Peric. Berry ovate, inferior, of two cells. Seeds 
very numerous, roundifh. * 

Eff. Ch. Calyx of four leaves. Corolla ringent. Berry 
inferior, of two cells. 

1. P. Fel-terre. Cultivated in the gardens of China and 
Cochinchina. The leaves are eiteemed for their aperient, 
fudorific, diuretic, and emmenagogue properties ; and ufed 
in incipient dropfy, intermittent fevers, colics, and various 
fuppreffions. The /fems are numerous, herbaceous, peren- 
nial, eighteen inches high, ere€t, {quare, branched. Leaves 
oppofite, ovate, ferrated, rough, but not hairy. Flowers 
pale red, crowded, ftalked, axillary, and terminal.—Such 
is Loureiro’s defcription. We find no notice of this genus 
in other writers; yet it muft be prefumed that a plant fo 
generally cultivated, and of fo good report as to its medical 
ufes, can hardly have efcaped the notice of botanical tra- 
vellers. Many points indicate an affinity to Gratiola, but 
the fruit being a berry, and inferior, is foreign to that 
genus, nor can we, by any probable conje€ture, reduce 
Loureiro’s plant to any other with which we are ac- 
quainted. 

PICRIDIUM, fo called from its bitternefs, a genus 
eftablifhed by Desfontaines in his Flora Atlantica, the only 
two f{pecies of which, mentioned by that able writer, are 
P. tingitanum and P. vulgare. The firit is Scorzonera tingi- 
tana, the other Scorzonera picroides, of Linneus. Both are 
removed by Willdenow to Sonchus, a meafure adopted in 
the Prodr. Fl. Grec. v. 2. 126; -nor can we trace any 
thing like an effential difference, in the character given b 
Dope, to feparate them from that genus, with whi 
moreover they well accord in habit. 

PICRIS, from z:xpos, bitter, a name for the wild fuc- 
cory, or fome bitter herb of that family. 
for the prefent genus, inferior to few of its natural order in 
this refpedt. re Gen. 399. Schreb. 526. Willd. Sp. 
Pl. v. 3. 1556. Mart. Mill. Di&. v. 3. Sm. Fl. Brit. 
814. Prodr. Fl. Grac. Sibth. 131. Ait. Hort. Kew. 
v. 4.447. Juff. 170. Lamarck Mluftr. t. 648. Gaertn. 
t. 159. (Helmintia; Jufl. 170. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 3. 
1607. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. + 461. Lamarck Illuttr. 
t. 648. Gertn. t. 159.)—Clafs and order, Syngenefia Po- 
lygamia-equalis. Nat. Ord. Compojfite ‘fomiflofulefe. Linn. 
Cichoracee, Juil. 

Gen. Ch. Common calyx double ; the outer of feveral flat, 
lax, converging fcales ; inner ovate, of many equal parallel 
{cales. Cor. compound, imbricated, uniform, of numerous 
monopetalous, ligulate, linear, abrupt, five-toothed, per- 
feét florets. Stam. Filaments five, capillary, very fhort 5 
anthers united into a cylindrical tube. Pi. Germen to 
each floret nearly ovate; ityle the length of the ftamens 5 — 
ftigmas two, reflexed. Peric. none, except the permanent 
calyx, finally reflexed. Seeds folitary, f{welling, obtufe, ~ 
tranfverfely furrowed; down feathery, feilile or ftalked. 
Recept. naked, 

Eff. Ch. Rece 
equal ; the outer lax. 
furrowed. 

Qbf. The inner calyx is by no means imbricated. Its 
{cales, or leaves, are parallel, clofe, all of equal length. 
The Hetmin tia of authors, fee that article, confifts of the — 
firft of our fpecies only ; its outer calyx has but five 9 
the inner about eight ; and the feed-down is ftalked. i ae 
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habit alfo is rather peculiar; but we are always on our 
uard againit the unneceffary multiplication of genera, that 
fae to the moft accurate obfervers. 

1. P. echioides. Briftly Ox-tongue. Linn. Sp. Pl. 
y114. Curt. Lond. fafe. 3..t. 51. Engl. Bot. t. 972. 
( Helmintia echioides ; Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 3. 1607. Bu- 
gloflum luteum; Ger. Em. 798.)—Outer calyx of five 
broad prickly leaves. Down ftalked. Leaves wavy.-— 
Native of banks and the borders of fields, efpecially on a 
clay foil, in England, France and Italy, flowering in June 
and July. The root is annual. ‘Herb two or three feet 
high, branched, bright green, copioufly befet with rigid 
pungent prickles, of which thofe on the difk of the eaves 
proceed each from a hard tubercle. Lower ‘eaves lanceo- 
late; upper heart-fhaped and clafping the ftem. F/owers 
rather large, of a bright golden yellow. The plant abounds 
with a bitter milky juice; yet Dr. Sibthorp found the 
leaves in ufe among the modern Athenians, either raw, as 
an ingredient of their fallads, or boiled as a pot-herb. 

2. P. hieractoides. Wawkweed Ox-tongue. Linn. Sp. 
Pl. 111g. Willd. n. x. Ait. n. 1. Engl. Bot. t. 196. 
(Hieracium afperum; Ger. Em. 298.) —-Stem rough. 
Outer calyx many-leaved, fhort, lax. Leaves lanceolate, 
wavy ; the radical ones toothed. Down feffile—Found 
about dry gravelly banks, and the borders of fields, in the 
north of Europe; not rare in the chalk or gravel counties 
of England; flowering in July and Auguit. Root bien- 
nial. Herb corymbofe and widely f{preading, dark green, 
rough. /owers yellow, with a broader corolla, but fmaller 
calyx, than the former. ¥ 

3. P. japonica. Japanefe Ox-tongue. Thunb. Jap. 299. 
Willd. n. 2.—Stem hifpid. Leaves feffile, lanceolate, hairy, 
toothed. Flowers panicled. Calyx hifpid; the outer one 
ereét.—Native of hills in Japan, flowering in April or May. 
Stem two feet high, hifpid. Lower /eaves a finger’s length, 
fomewhat ftalked ; upper fhorter and feffile, alternate. 
Flowers yellow, panicled, on long, naked, hifpid, com- 
pound ftalks. 

4. P. aculeata. Prickly Ox-tongue. Vahl Symb. v. 2. 
89. Willd. n. 3.—Stem very prickly. Leaves elliptic- 
lanceolate, toothed. Flowers corymbofe. Calyx hifpid; 
the outermoit lax.—Native of uncultivated hills in Barbary. 
Perennial. A foot high, rough all over with copious {mall 
rigid prickles. Vahl defcribes it as differing from P. echioides 
in the want of a five-leaved outer calyx; yet he fays there 
is an outer calyx, only all the calyx-feales are linear-lanceo- 
late. Such is the cafe with every {pecies except echioides. 

5. P. pauciflora. Few-flowered Ox-tongue. Willd. 
n.4. Prodr. Fl. Gree. n. 191z.—Stem hairy. Leaves 
lanceolate, feffile, toothed. Flower-{talks elongated, fwell- 
ing. Calyx hairy ; the outermoft lax.—Native of the fouth 
of France and of Greece. It was raifed in Chelfea garden 
in 1788, as well as in that of the late Dr. Gwyn at Ipfwich, 
from feeds given to the writer of this by M. Gerard. ‘The 
root appears to be annual. Stem from eight to twenty-four 
inches high, more or lefs branched, fpreading, rough with 
fhort briftly cloven-pointed hairs, as is all the herbage. 
Flowers yellow, of an ordinary hawkweed afpeét, open in 
the morning only. Villars’s figure of his Hieracium pappo- 
feucum, Dauph. t. 31, is a very tolerable reprefentation of 
this plant, as Willdenow has likewife noted ; but {pecimens 
from the author himfelf prove very different from our 
Picris. 

6. P. afplenioides. Spleenwort-leaved Ox-tongue. Linn. 
Sp. Pl. 1115. Willd.n. 5. Wahl. Symb. v. 2. go. Prodr. 
Fl. Gree. n. 1913. Ait. n.2. (Leontodon muricatum ; 
L’Herit. Stirp. 173. t. 82. Virea feabra; Scop. Del. 
Infub. v. 2. 25. t. 13-)—Stem rough. Leaves oblong- 
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lanceolate, obtufe, finuated. Flower-ftalks elongated, 
f{welling. Calyx rough; the outermoft reflexed.—Native 
of the fandy fea-coaft of Barbary.. Perennial. Much 
larger than the laft, with blunt, ftrongly finuated, or pin- 
natifid, /eaves; and fome of the feed-down is ftalked, which 
greatly invalidates the fuppofed charater of Helmintia, as a 
diftinét genus. * 

7. P. ruderalis. Rock Ox-tongue. Willd. n. 6.—Stem 
hifpid. Leaves lanceolate, with fringe-like teeth. Flower- 
{talks and calyx hifpid; the outermoft fpreading. Found 
on rocks near Prague in Bohemia. Schmidt. Roof peren- 
nial, abrupt. Stems feveral, fix inches high, ere&t, befet 
from top to bottom with axillary, diftant, very hifpid fower- 
fialks. The flowers are {mall, like Crepis teorum. Willd. 

8. P. hifpida. Hifpid Ox-tongue. Ait. n. 3.— Leaves 
oblong-lanceolate, nearly entire, feffile, hifpid, as well as 
the calyx, with hairs barbed at the point.—Native of the 
Levant. A {pecimen in the Bankfian herbarium, it is faid, 
fhews this plant to have been cultivated before 1789, in the 
gardens of England. It is marked as a-hardy perennial, 
flowering in July and Auguft. We have had no opportu- 
nity of examining this fpecies, but we greatly fufpeét it to 
be no other than our pauciflora, whofe pubefcence anfwers 
to the defeription, and which we believe was communicated 
to fir J. Banks, as well as to Kew garden, in 1788 or 
1789. 

PICRIUM, from ssxpo:, bitter, an appellation for which 
Schreber has exchanged the barbarous Coutoubea of Au- 
blet. Schreb, Gen. 791. Mart. Mill. Di&. v. 3. See 
Exacum. 

PICROTOXINE, in Natural Hiffory, a name given by 
M. Boulley to a peculiar fubftance, which he extracted from 
the ‘* Cocculus indicus,’? and to which that fubftance owes 
its deleterious qualities. It may be obtained by the follow- 
ing procefs. Boil the feeds deprived of their pericarp in a 
fufficient quantity of water; filter the decodtion, and pre- 
cipitate it by acetate of lead; then filter again, and evapo- 
rate flowly to the confiftence of an extract; diffolve this 
extract in alcohol, and evaporate the folution to drynefs. 
Repeat thefe folutions in alcohol and evaporation, till the 
refidue is wholly foluble in alcohol and water. It then 
confifts of picrotoxine mixed with a little colouring matter ; 
agitate it with a very {mall quantity of water, the colour- 
ing matter is diffolved, and the picrotoxine feparates in 
{mall cryftals. Its properties are as follow: its colour is 
white, and it cryftallizes in four-fided prifms; its tatte is 
difguftingly bitter ; 100 parts of boiling water diffolve four 
parts of .picrotoxine, one-half of which feparates as the fo- 
lution cools; the folution does not alter the colour of yege- 
table blues ; alcohol, of the {pecific gravity 0.810, diflolves 
the third of its weight of this fubftance; a little water 
throws down the picrotoxine, and the addition of a greater 
quantity rediffolves the precipitate ; fulphuric ether, of. the 
{pecific gravity 0.700, diffolves only 0.4. of picrotoxine ; it 
is infoluble in oil, both fixed and volatile ; diluted fulphuric 
acid does not act upon it; concentrated acid diffolves it, 
affuming a yellow colour; when heat is applied, the picro- 
toxine is changed and deitroyed ; nitric acid diflolves it with- 
out the difengagement of nitrous gas; the folution is yel- 
lowifh-green ; when heat is applied, the picrotoxine is con- 
verted into oxalic acid; but about eighteen parts of nitric 
acid are requifite to produce this effect ;—muriatic, oxymu- 
riatic, and fulphureous acids, do not aét upon it :—acetic 
acid readily diffolves it :—carbonate of potath precipitates it 
from this folution unaltered ;—potath, foda, and ammonia 
diluted with ten times their weight of water, readily diflolye 
Picrotoxine :—when triturated with potafh, it affumes a 
yellow colour, but does not emit the odour of ammonia :— 
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when heated, it burns without melting, or flame, exhalin 
a white fmoke, which has a refinous odour :—when diftilled, 
it yields very little water, and gafeous produés, but much 
yellow-coloured empyreumatic oil, and a brilliant bulky char- 
coal remains behind. Annal. de Chim, vol. 80. 

PICTA Toca. See Toca. 

PICTAVIENSIS, or Picronum Colica, the colic of 
Poidou, called alfo the painter’s colic, Devonfbire colic, and, 
in the Weft Indies, the dry belly-ache, is now known to be 
occafioned folely by the poifon of lead, and is more pro- 
perly called the faturuine colic. See Corica. 

PICTOU, in Geography, a growing fettlement of Nova 
Scotia, in the county of Halifax, built on the bay of Piétou, 
on the N.E. coaft of the province, nearly oppofite to the 
S.E. end of the ifland of St. John’s, and about 100 miles 
diftant from Halifax, with which it has a free and {peedy 
communication. It contains 40 houfes, and sco inhabitants, 
moftly Scots. Formerly it was inconfiderable, but now is 
the moft flourifhing place in the province. Its trade confifts 
chiefly in the exportation of timber, annually fhipped to 
Great Britain and Ireland, in return for which are im- 
ported dry goods. 

PICTS, in Hiffory, a denomination given to the inhabit- 
ants of the eaftern parts of Scotland, concerning whofe 
origin, the etymology of their name, and various particulars 
relating to them, antiquarians, after all their refearches, have 
been divided almoft to the prefent day ; though we have 
reafon to believe, that the principal queftions in difpute 
with regard to thefe people are now nearly fettled. The 
firft mention of them under this denomination occurs in a 
panegyric of Eumenius, the orator, during the year 297, 
and again in 308; who, referring to Conftance’s arrival in 
Britain in 306, for the purpofe of repelling the Caledo- 
nians and ‘ other Piéts’”’ (Caledones altique Piéi), exprefsly 
and fignificantly reprefents them as the fame people. The 
Caledonians had been often mentioned before by claffic 
authors, under other names ; but on this occafion they were 
called Pits, on account of their peculiar feclufion from the 
Roman provincials on the fouth; and they were often men- 
tioned, during the decline of the Roman empire, by orators, 
hiftorians, and poets, under that fignificant appellation. 
As the learned profeflor of Autun knew the meaning of his 
own language, fays Mr. Chalmers, we are bound to regard 
the Caledonians and Piéts as the fame people, at the end 
of the third century. Towards the conclufion of the fourth 
century, Ammianus Marcellinus (1. xxvii. c. 7.) fpoke of 
thefe people in the fame manner. ‘The poets alfo, referring 
to the cuitom of painting themfelves, that prevailed among 
the Caledonians, and perhaps erroneoufly imagining that 
they were on this account called Pidi, confirm the fame 
opinion. Thus Claudian, about the year 400, “De Bello 
Getico,” alludes to them in the following lines ; 
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ferroque notatos 
Perlegit exanimos Piéto moriente figuras.” 


And in his panegyric on Theodofius’s victories, he again thus 
{peaks of the Picts: 


“¢ [lle leves Mauros, nec falfo nomine Pi&tos 
Edomuit.” 


Tt appears, therefore, from the mention of claffic authors, 
during three centuries, that the PiGs were Caledonians. 
That the Caledonians were the North Britons, who fought 
Agricola, at the foot of the Grampian, we know from the 
nature of the events, and the beri Bhi of Tacitus; and 
that the Northern Britons of the firit century were the de 
{cendants of the Celtic aborigenes, who were the fame 
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people as the Southern Britons, site 
has been fatisfactorily proved, fays C 
certainty. er 

At the period of the Roman abdication, A.D. 446, when 
the Piétifh period commenced, the fixteen tribes of Piéts, 
under this appropriate denomination, ranged unfubdued be- 
yond the wall of Antonine, and acquired from their inde- 
pendence higher importance, when they were no longer 
overawed by the Roman power. By degrees they became 
the ruling nation, and retained their dominion throughout 
four centuries of the North Britifh annals, viz. until A.D. 
843, when the Pictith period terminated. It has been a 
fubjeét of difpute, as we have already intimated, whether 
the Piéts were of a Celtic, or of a Gothic origin; but it 
has been fhewn, on the moft fatisfaGtory evidence, that their 
genealogy may be clearly traced through three fucceffive 
changes; from the Gauls to the Britons; from the Britons 
to the Caledonians ; and from the Caledonians to the Piés ; 
thus changing their names, but not their nature. The ve- 
nerable Bede, who was contemporary with the Pi&ith go- 
vernment, {peaks doubtfully of the Piéts, as the fecond 
people, who came into this ifland from Scythia; firft to 
Ireland and thence to North Britain, and many later writers 
have been mifled by his authority; but it has been fince 
concluded, from more accurate examination, that the Piéts 
were undoubtedly Caledonians, that the Caledonians were 
Britons, and that the Britons were Gauls, or Celts. To- 
wards the conclufion of the third century, the Caledonians 
acquired the comprehenfive appellation of Piés; and this 
appellation, before the end of the fourth century, fuperfeded 
every other name. Some writers, indeed, maintained, with 
Buchanan, that a great part of North Britain was, even 
before the invafion of Britain by the Romans, inhabited by 
a people called Piéts, Piks, or Pechts, who are thought by 
fome to have migrated from Scandinavia, and to have driven 
out the ancient inhabitants ; neverthelefs it is faid, that 
were a Celtic colony, and fpoke at leaft a diale&t of the 
language of the original inhabitants. But for thefe affump- 
tions there feems to thofe who have been induftrious in their 
refearches no fufficient authority. Camden, whofe teftimony 
commands deference and refpeGt, is the firft perfon of emi- 
nence who avowed it as his opinion, that the Pi&s were 
the genuine defcendants of the ancient Britons ; and Selden, 


the earlieft times, 
almers, as a moral 


having duly confidered the fubje& of the origin of the ~ 


Pits, advifes the reader, rather to adhere to the learned 
Camden, who makes the Pits very genuine Britons, diftin- 
guifhed only by an accidental name. Different etymologies 
have been given of the name Pid. The moit probable 
opinion is, that thefe dittinguifhed defcendants of the Cale- 


donians acquired this name, during the Roman period, from - 


their relative fituation, and local qualities, as compared with 
the romanized Britons, who lived in the province of Va- 
lentia, within the Roman wall; whereas the Pi&s dwelt 
without the province, and roamed free fromthe Romah au- 
thority, and feparated from the romanized tribes within, 
who often felt their rigorous incurfions, and frequently re- 
quired the protection of the Roman government. In the 
British fpeech, the Piéts were from thefe diftin@ive quali- 
ties called « Peithi,” which was naturally latinized by 
Roman writers into “ Piéi,’? when, during the third century, 
they came to be the objects of Roman obi vilioes by aflimi- 
lating the Britith term to their own familiar word “ Piéti,”? 
which was deferiptive of the cuftem of painting the body, 
feen by the Romans among the Northern Britons. “ Peithi’? 
in the Britifh language fignifies “‘thofe that are out or ex- 
poled,” “the people of the open country,” or of the watte 
and defart; and alfo thofe “who fcout, or lay watfte.” 
Accordingly the “ Peithi’’ and  Peith-wyr”’ are the terms 

commonly 
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‘commonly ufed by the Welth poets for the Pictifh people ; 
and on the confines of Wales, thofe Britons who threw off 
their allegiance to their native princes, and fet up a regulus 
of their own, or adhered to the Saxons, were called 
« Peithi”? or ‘ Pidi.?? Moreover, the Welfh, in order 
to diftinguifh the northern from the fouthern Picts, called 
the Caledonjan Piéts by the appellation of ‘ Gwyddyl 
_ Pichli,?? or “ Fichli;’? the p of the Britifh being often 
changed into f. We may here add, that the Welfh, as 
Owen obferves, in his Dictionary, apply the term “ Bry- 
then,”’ and Brythonig, to the Piéts, and hence it has been 
inferred, that the Welfh confidered them as Britons. 
Innes, in his ‘ Critical Effay,”’ has given from an ancient 
chronicle a feries of the Piétifh kings, comprehending forty, 
who fucceeded ene another from Druft, the fon of Erp, 
A.D. 451, to Bred, the laft, A.D. 843. Thefe Pidtith 
kings fucceffively governed uncivilized clans, during the 
rudeft ages. In the third century, they were in a high 
degree barbarous ; but in procefs of time they gained fome 
improvement from their intercourfe, either civil or hoitile, 
ith the romanized Britons, or Roman armies, and {ull 
a from the introduction of Chriftianity among them. 
The appropriate country of the Piéts acquired different 
names, in fucceflive periods. The mountainous part of it 
was denominated by the firft colonifts in their native {peech 
“«¢ Alban,”’ i.e. the fuperior height. This appellation, ori- 
ginally applied to the hilly region that forms the weit of 
Perth, and the north-weft of Argyle, was in fubfequent 
times extended to the whole country. In the firit century, 
the Britifh term “ Celyddon,”’ literally fignifying the «« Co- 
verts,”? was applied by the Roman authors to the whole 
country on the N. of the Friths, though the fame name was 
reitrifted by the Roman geographers to the interior high- 
lands, lying northward ar Alban: and both thefe appella- 
tions were afterwards applied more largely to North Britain. 
The Piétifh chronicle, from the Pi&tifh people, called their 
country “ Piétavia.” The annals of Uliter generally men- 
tion this country under the name of “ Fortruin,”’ derived, 
with a flight variation, from “ Fother,’’ the name of the 
PiGtifh capital. Saxo, the Danifh hiftorian, plainly refers 
to “ Petia,’ as the name of Pi€tland; and this “ Petia’? of 
Saxo approaches the neareft to the Britifh term << Peith,” 
or “ Peithw,”’ which the Britifh people applied to the open 
country, lying along the eaft coaft, on the northward of 
the Forth. In the fequel of this article, we fhall merely 
mention fome incidental circumftances that occur in the 
hiftory of the Picts. The reign of Bridei was rendered 
illuftrious by his converfion to Chriftianity, underathe in- 
ftru€tion of Columba, in 565. From this epoch, “the Piéts 
may be confidered as Chriftians, though this change in the 
profeffion feems not to have produced any confiderable al- 
teration in their principles, or their cuitoms. About the 
year 724, a civil war commenced among the Pits, and they 
were at the fame time expofed to the deftructive incurfions 
of their enterprifing neighbours, on the north-eait. The 
anarchical governments ofuNorway, Sweden, and Denmark, 
during the middle ages, produced the pirate kings of the 
northern feas, and thefe were for a long time the fcourges 
of the navigators, who failed from every nation, on the 
European feas. In 839 the Vikingr, as they were called, 
landed among the Picts, and a bloody conflict enfued, 
which proved fatal to many of the PiGifh chiefs. Weakened 
by domettic ftrife, and by a formidable invafien, the Picts 
were unable to refift the arms, or to defeat the policy of 
enneth, the fon of Alpin, when he acquired their diftracted 
government, A.D. 843. ' 
With regard to the /anguage of the Pi&ts, it has been 
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obferved, that as they were merely the Cambro-Britons, 
who appeared at various periods under a new and laftin 
name, the fpeech of the Britons and of the Pi&s mutt 
have been the fame. Accordingly Aber-nethy, the me- 
tropolis of the Pictifh kingdom, derived from the Bri- 
tifh language its appropriate appellation, which it re- 
tained till the lateft period of the Pi@tith government ; 
and upon inveftigation, which we have not room to puriue, 
it has been found that the moft ancient repertory of Pic- 
tifh language is the topography of North Britain. The 
Piétith ere may alfo be traced in the vernacular 
language of North Britain even at this day : and the muni- 
cipal law of that country has even borrowed feveral of its 
fignificant terms from the Pictifh fpeech. This language of 
the Britons and Piéts has been confidered, by judicious wri- 
ters, as mafculine, copious, and poetical. Although from not 
feeing it, in its primitive orthography, it feems to be harfh, 
in its founds, to the ears of ftrangers, yet, when it is put 
into verfe, and is read with its genuine pronunciation, it is, 
like the Greek and the Hebrew, melodious and ftrong. As 
the Celts were the original fettlers of Weftern Europe, they 
tranfmitted to their poiterity an energetic paffion, for im- 
pofing their own fignificant names on all the prominent ob- 
jets of nature. In exercifing this peculiar prerogative of 
firft difcoverers, they difplayed thofe appropriate qualities 
of their language, which have been remarked ; its ftrength 
and difcrimination, its copioufnefs of epithet, andits frequency 
of metaphor. In the fubfequent progrefs of the Gethic 
tribes over Europe, they adopted the names of mountains, 
rivers, &c. which had been impofed upon them by the Celts 
who had previoufly occupied the countries of which they 
took pofleffion ; and the Saxons, who fettled in Britain, 
were prompted, by their poverty of fpeech, to follow the 
example of their Gothic fathers. ‘The Anglo-Saxons, who, 
in more recent times, acquired fettlements in North Britain, 
borrowed many words from the Celts and Britons, and 
Scoto-Irifh, which have maintained their place, and which 
give itrength, copioufnefs, and ornament to the Scoto- 
Saxon of the prefent times. 

The religion, as well as the language, of the Piéts, derived 
its origin from thefe cf the Gauls ; andhence we may con- 
elude that the Pi@&s and the Britons were the fame people, 
as wellas from the identity of their fpeech, topography, 
and monuments. The tenets and the forms of the Pictifh re- 
hgion were Druid in the fixth century ; as we know froma 
thoufand relics of ftone that ftill engage attention within the 
diftri& of the Pitifh country. The modes of fepulture 
were the fame among the Piéts as thofe of the Caledonians, 
and the fepulchral ntes of the latter were the fame as thofe 
of the Britons. Their hill forts, their weapons of war, 
their ornaments, and their modes of life, were the fame as 
thofe of the Caledonian Britons, of whom the Piéts were 
the immediate defcendants. That the Caledonians and Piéts 
were the fame people is now univerfally allowed. Buchanan, 
Camden, Lloyd, Jones, the M‘Pherfons, O’Connor, d’An- 
ville, and Stillingfleet, however they may differ in other 
points, arehere allagreed. But fome have aflerted, with- 
out proof, and againft probability, that the Caledonians 
were a Gothic colony, who conquered North Britain in fome 
unknown age. With regard to any Gothic expedition for 
this purpofe, hiftory is filent. Few queitions have engaged 
more general attention among learned antiquaries than 
that of the origin of the Pitts. Mr. Chalmers has given 
a minute detail of the different opinions that have been 
maintained with regard to this queftion ; and he concludes 
with adducing the teftimony of the learned antiquary. 
Mr. Edward King, the author of the “ Munimenta An- 
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tiqua ;”” who maintains, that the Pifts were defcended from 
the aboriginal Britons. With him concurs the late Dr. Henry, 
who fays, that we hear nothing of any invafion of the Cale- 
donians by any fuch diftinét people as the Piéts ; and he 
therefore concludes, as Innes had done before him, that this 
denomination was merely a new name, which was given to the 
old fettlers. Upon the whole, Mr. Chalmers obferves, the 
twenty-one Britifh tribes, who occupied North Britain 
during the firft century, remained for ages in their ancient 
{ettlements. Five of thofe tribes were fubdued by the Ro- 
man arms, and civilized by the Roman arts. After the Ro- 
man abdication, thefe five tribes continued, in their appro- 
priate country, on the fouth of the Friths, diftinguifhed 
by no other circumftance than their civilization from the 
fixteen tribes, who equally remained unfubdued on the north 
of the fame Friths, and who obtained the name of Piéts. 
Thefe were as much the defcendants of the Cambro-Britons 
as their fouthern neighbours of Strathclyde, who were no- 
ticed, till recent times, as genuine Welth. ; 

Upon the death of Bred, the laft Piétith king, A.D. 843, 
Kenneth, the fon of Alpin, king of the Scots, obtained the 
PiGifh government ; in his perfon a new dynafty commenced : 
the king was changed, but the government remained the 
fame. ‘The Piéts and Scots, who were a congenial people, 
from a common origin, and {poke cognate tongues, the 
Britifh and the Gaelic, readily coalefced ; and the union of 
the Piéts with the Scots, A.D. 843, conjoined the feparate 
dominions of both, and led on to the annexation of other 
territories. The Piéts had been confined, for ages before 
that epoch, by the Forth on the fouth, and Drumalban on 
the weft, and by the German ocean on the eaft and north. 
Their fouthern limits had been fixed at an early period by the 
prevalence of the Roman power. They were induced, pro- 
bably by the long continuance of that power, to confoli- 
date the diftant diftriéts of the various tribes, which had, 
from the earlieil times, divided their country, by their fpirit 
of independence, and enfeebled their ftrength, by their de- 
fires of revenge. Tradition reported, even fo lately as the 
twelfth century, that Pi€tavia had been once feparated into 
fix kingdoms. But thefe fictitious monarchies had long 
ceafed to exift before the memorable union of the Picts and 
Scots, except in the natural divifions of the country, as 
they had been named by a Celtic people. The Scots, at 
that epoch, pofleffed the whole weftern coaft, from the 
Clyde to Loch-Toridon, with the adjacent ifles. In the 
days of Bede, their colonies extended from: the northern 
margin of the Clyde, along the fhores of the Irifh fea, far 
into the north: and in the courfe of another century, they 
occupied the ample extent of Argyle, from the river Clyde 
on the fouth to Loch-Ew and Loch-Maree on the north, 
and from the fea on the weft to Drumalban on the eaft. 
Such were the dominions which the Scots brought with them, 
when, by overpowering the Piéts, an union was eflected be- 
tween them, both of authority and of territories. Chal- 
mers’s Caledonia, vol. i. See ScoTLANnp. 

Picrs’ Wall, in Antiquity, a famed piece of Roman work, 
begun by the emperor Adrian, A.D. 124, on the northern 
bounds of England, to prevent the incurfions of the Picts 
and Scots. 

At firft it was made only of turf, ftrengthened with pa- 
lifadoes, till the emperor Severus, coming in perfon into 
Britain, repaired it, as fome fay, with folid {tone, reaching 
eighty miles in length, from the Irifh to the German fea, 
through Carlifle and Newcattle ; with watch-towers garri- 
foned, now called caftle-tteeds, at the diftance of a mile 
from each other. 

Tt does not appear, with fufficient evidence, that Severus’s 
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wall was formed of ftone: Bede exprefsly afferts the con- 
trary, though Spartian intimates that Severus built both a 
murus, i. e. awallof ftone, and a vallum, or a wall of turf. 
Bede’s words are thefe ; Severus, after feveral great and dif- 
ficult engagements, thought it neceflary to feparate that 
part of the ifland which he had recovered, from the other 
nations that were unconquered ; not with a murus, as fome 
think, but with a va//um: nowa murus, fays he, is of ftone ; 
but a vallum, fuch as they made round a camp, to fecure it 
againft the attacks of the enemy, is made of turf, cut regu- 
larly out of the ground, and built high above ground like 
awall, with the ditch before it, out of which the turf has 
been dug ; and ftrong ftakes of wood all along the brink. 
Severus, therefore, drew a great ditch, and built a ftrong 
earthen wall, fortified with feveral turrets from fea to fea. 
The learned Camden adopts this opinion ; and adds, that 
Severus’s wall is expreffed by no other word than vallum, ei- 
ther in Antoninus or the Notitia. Camd. Brit. vol. ii. 
p- 1045. See AcGrERr. ; 

This wall was ruined feveral times by the Pi&ts, and often 
repaired by the Romans. At lait Aitius, a Roman gener: 
ordered it to be rebuilt of {tone, about the year 420; b 
the Pigs ruining it in the year following, it was no longer re- 
garded but as a boundary between the two nations. The 
wall was eight feet thick, and twelve high from the ground : 
it ran on the north fide of the rivers Tyne and Irthing, up 
and down feveral hills: the traét, or remains of it, are to 
be feen to this day in many places, both in Cumberland and 
Northumberland. ‘ 

The inhabitants of the country pretend, that there was 
a brazen trumpet or pipe, fo artificially laid in the wall be- 
tween each ca{tle and tower, that upon the apprehenfion of 
danger at any one place, by the founding of it, notice might | 
be givento the next, and then to the third, &c. whence it 
derived the ancient name cornage ; and in the infide a fort of 
fortified little town, now called Chefter, the foundations of 
which appear, in fome places, in a {quare form. 

PICTURE, an imitation or reprefentation by lines and 
colours of any natural objeét. Such reprefentations are 
alfo called paintings, from the name of the art by which 
they are produced ;_ which being capable of general appli- 
cation, and of great influence upon the mind, has, at all 
times, fince men have cultivated their intelleGtual powers, 
been regarded with peculiar intereft. 

Were that art employed merely as ornamental, as the 
amufement of leifure time, or an agreeable fource of inno- 
cent delight, we could not regard it as unworthy of atten- 
tion; but when confidered as an ufeful inftrument of in- 
{truétionyan univerfally intelligible means of communicating 
ideas, with all the force, the brilliancy, and fublimity of 
poetry, and with fome advantages fuperior to thofe pof- 
fefled by that divine art, it claims undoubted refped. 

The well-known aphorifm of Hippocrates, that art 
is long, and life is fhort,’”? applies to no peculiar art fo well 
as to painting ; fince not only has no fingle man unaided 
been able to carry it to perfectiog, but in the progreffive 
accumulation of knowledge through the lapfe of ages, 
fucceeding ones benefiting by the experience and examples 
of the former, no man has yet arrived at that de of 
excellence in the practice of it, which a perfeét union of all 
its principles and qualities would produce. 

The power of exercifing this ufeful and delightful art 
has, at all times, been flow of acquirement, as the hiftory 
we have given of its progrefs under the article Parstine 
evidently fhews. It has this diverlity in its growth from that , 
of poetry ; which has fhone with confpicuous luftre at very 
early periods of human culture, whilit pamting has never 

flourifhed, 
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flourifhed, but in gradual advance with the general im- 
provement of mankind; and has been truly confpicuous 
only at thofe times, when the arts of civilization have 
rifen to their higheft pitch of excellence in the countries 
where it has been pra¢tifed. 

In no art has the profeflor greater or more numerous 
difficulties to encounter than in paintmg: fince he not only 
is under a necelflity, equally impofing as is the hiftorian or 
the poet, of obtaining accurate ideas of the events he re- 

‘cords, or the fcenes he difplays; but he has alfo to in- 


vent and perfeét himfelf in the medium, or language, in~ 


which he communicates his ideas, before he proceeds to 
the ufe of it. This medium is utterly out of the ordi- 
nary way of human culture; and whatever may be the aids 
derived from the advantages we now poffefs, in having the 
experience of our predeceffors as our guide, there muit have 
been infinite difficulty in bringing it fo near to perfe€tion as 
the great matters have done ; and it-has been only effected by 
an extremely gradual progrefs, and the union of fucceflive 
exertions operating in one continued line of aétion. Even 
now, with the works of preceding painters in our hands, 
the language of the art (the value and ufe of its mate- 
rials) is neceflarily, in a very great degree, new to every 
profeflor who attains any tolerable degree of eminence. 
And though it muft, no doubt, appear very extraordinary to 
thofe who have never made the practice of painting their ftudy, 
that when fuch exemplars of art remain to us, men pof- 
effed of good fenfe fhould hefitate in producing the like ; 
or that, when they are become capable of making copies, 
perfect almoit to deception, they fhould not be alfo ca- 
pable of employing the means they have acquired, in a 
fyitematic mode, in works of original invention; yet the 
reverfe, in many inftances, is a fact cf univerfal notoriety ; 
and proves incontetftibly, that the art of painting, particu- 
larly when employed upon original matter, is more depend- 
ant upon mental exertion, than manual dexterity, in its exe- 
cution, as well asin its objeét and effe€t; and well worthy 
of the rank afligned it by the Greeks among thofe arts 
which they denominated liberal. 

Notwithftanding the high degree of perfeGtion to which 
this art has been carried, no {cientific or complete fyitematic 
arrangement has yet been adopted for the perfe€&t guidance 
of the painter; nor does it appear probable that any one 
ever can be formed, that will effeCtually apply to the prac- 
tice of an art fuch as his, which is capable of fuch an 
infinite diverfity of charaéter and effet. A man of en- 
larged mind, carefully confulting the pictures of preceding 
artiits, cannot avoid acquiring information which may affift 
him in his labour ; and it is by this means, more than by re- 
gular fyftematic inftru€tion, that painting has arrived at 
eminence. But then, the power of extracting valuable in- 
formation, and of employing it judicioufly, even in the 
practical part of the art, is almoft as rare as the fuperior 
ones of invention, of compofition, or defign. ‘Thus, how- 
ever, as in other arts or {ciences, fomething is ready done to 
the hands of the painter ; he builds upon a foundation laid 
by his predeceffors; but the benefit is derived principally 
from feeing what may be done, rather than in being in- 
formed how to do it. Hehas yet to difcover what co- 
lours or materials will moft effe€tively combine to attain his 
end, even in copying pictures; and when he ventures to 
attempt the imitation of nature, to trace her varieties and 
intricacies through the numberlefs paths of light and fhade, 
and colour, and in all the diverfities of view in which ob- 
jeGts prefent themfelves, then the whole value of the in- 
formation obtained by the ftudy of the works of former 
maiters in the prattical part of the art, falls {till lower in 


the {cale of utility, from the extreme difficulty of applying 
it. Perhaps there cannot be a greater proof of the orict 
nality of thought required in the mere practice of the art, 
than the great diverfity of the works produced in compe- 
tition with old pictures, by thofe who have at different 
periods admired and ftudied them enthufiaftically. Noman 
of genius, or of good fenfe, will, however, flight the advan- 
tages which the fudy of them may afford him. He may 
not, at firft, obtain the full and a€tual information he feeks, 
but the attempt will lead him in a right way to the difco- 
very of the true principles of art ; and time may be faved 
for their application, which, without fuch helps, muft 
have been loit in experiment. Without tuition, the only 
mode of advancement in mental culture is by difcovering 
our imperfections; a mode by no means favourable to 
rapid improvement, when there is nothing better than our 
ewn productions to operate as a corrective. But wher 
good examples are before us, and our firft obje& is to rival 
them; this advantage, at leaft, is derived from the attempt, 
that we fet forth in a road which leads to a happy ter- 
mination, and have no occafion to retrace our fteps; like 
him who ftarting without a guide, wanders in the mazes 
of ignorance. 

If to acquire poffeffion of the means of the art of paint- 
ing, the mere power of combining colours in fuch a manner 
as to produce imitations, be thus encompafled with diffi- 
culties, how great is the tafk of him who undertakes to 
unite its higher principles with its nobleft aims; and fuc- 
cefsfully to apply it in extended compofitions, illuftrative 
of hiftory, ef poetry, or of philofophy. Such has been the 
exalted and fuccefsful ambition of many painters : and their 
works have proved the beauty, the utility, and fublime 
power of the art they profefled, when exercifed by genius, 
and applied with energy. 

To effect this, the hand and the head mutt equally com- 
bine in their efforts. No vulgar or uninformed man, no 
one who has not taken pains to cultivate and improve his 
mental faculties, can be a great painter, in the exalted 
fenfe in which we view it. Whatever is requifite for the 
poet or the hiftorian, in cultivation and information, ought 
not to be difregarded by the painter, whofe defire is ta 
exercife his art in an honourable or ufeful manner, as the 
great maiters among the ancient Greeks and in the more 
modern Italian fchools have done. If it be not required 
of him to become as learned in natural philofophy as 
Newton, he ought not to be unacquainted with its prin- 
ciples : his bufinefs is not merely with the furface of things, 
if he wifhes to reprefent their appearances in a fenfible and 
charaéteriftic manner. A knowledge in the fciences, fuffi- 
cient to inform him of the principles which dire&t and go- 
vern the aétions of animals, and caufe the various appear- 
ances of natural unanimated objects, cannot, or ought not 
to be uninterefting to him whole whole life is employed in 
contemplating and reprefenting their forms or their effects. 
Ifhe knows the natural ftruéture of an animal, its modes and 
habits of life and action, he at once, and without hefita- 
tien, direéts his attention to the parts moft materially ne- 
ceflary to its delineation; and does not lofe his time, as 
an ignorant perfon would do, in reprefenting thofe parts, 
which, though they may, from accidental caufes, itrike 
the eye, yet are, in effect, prejudicial to true character ; 
and 2 marked too ftrongly, even with the hand of ability, 
countera&t the effect of thofe more efficient in general repre- 
fentation, which always ought to be the fole objet of him 
who wifhes te be a great painter. In the reprefentation of 
objects of unanimated nature, a juft comprehenfion of their 
caufes and effects will, in great meafure, operate a! the 
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fame way. We do not mean to fay, that if a man hap- 
pens, for example, to know the caufe of a rainbow, or 
can form a pleafing theory upon it, that he will therefore 
be able to fele&t and blend, in a proper manner, the co- 
louring fubftances neceflary to paint one with truth and 
tafte: we have already {aid that this is a matter utterly un- 
conneéted with all other fpecies of information: but, if he 
add to his technical and practical acquirements the fcien- 
tific one alluded to, he will moft undoubtedly fet about 
the tafk with lefs confufion of mind than the moft inge- 
nious among thofe who are ignorant of it; and will the 
more ealily fatisfy himfelf of the tones to be employed ; 
and, of courfe, be more fully affured of its propriety when 
done, and know when to leave his labour with greater cer- 
tainty of fuccefs. 

To this knowledge of the principles of nature, an unre- 
mitting attention to her produétions is abfolutely required 
of the painter. To him whofe mind is devoted to the art, 
no fcene can be vacant or uninterefting ; every place affords 
him matter of obfervation and inveftigation. All appear- 
ances of natural objeéts, from the fimpleft to the moit aw- 
ful; all the aGions of man, the varied expreffions of his 
countenance, when under the influence of his paffions ; the 
charaéters of health, of age, of beauty, and even deformity, 
are entitled to his regard, indeed demand his clofeft en- 
quiry into their moft charaéteriftic lines and effe@s. All the 
varieties of country, the chara¢teriftic forms of animals, 
trees, rocks, &c. &c. ought neceffarily to be known to 
him ; in fa&, there is no objeé&t the obfervation of which 
may not, either immediately or collaterally, be ufeful to 
him. The trouble which attends this con{tant application 
of the mind, is in the end moft highly rewarded. His 
{phere of vifion is enlarged, almoft to the creation of 
another fenfe, unknown to thofe who are uninitiated in the 
art, which finds continual nourifhment in feenes even of ap- 
parent dulnefs and infipidity: imagination is ftrengthened 
by it, as the power of creating new images increafes in 
proportion to the ftore of ideas he acquires; and the 
power of invention or combination, with whatfoever de- 
gree nature may have bleffed him, is rendered fo much the 
more effeétive, as he is careful and aétive in obfervation ; 
whereas it would be utterly ufelefs, or worfe, if not thus 
fupplied by a well digefted mafs of materials, raifed by con- 
tinual ftudy of nature; particularly of the beautiful, the 
grand, the interefting, and the chara¢teriftic. 

This union of general knowledge with practical ability, 
may be regarded as the material, or the body of the art, 
the fervant of its more exalted and fpiritual effence, the 
power of invention and expreflion, by which alone the 
charm of the art is acquired and imparted. In vain may 
the moft fkilful operator combine his colours, and arrange 
his lines; or the moft feientific compefer determine his 
groups, and perfeét his forms, in exact imitation of na- 
ture, if a vivid and correét invention, amply fupplied with 
the ftores of nature and of art, has not formed the bafis 
of the work; and if an enthufiattic feeling of expreffion 
does not pervade every part, and add, with its glowing 
energy, the true and forcible impreflion of life, of motive, 
and of motion. 

To this end, the nature of the fubjet is the only proper 
guide; the little that can be taught being quite unavail- 
ings if not directed by feeling and the principle of the 
{ubjeét. Rules are allowed to controul in the arrange- 
ment of inferior matters; indeed it is only by fcience, 
that fcenes of common, or ftill life, become interefting ; 
but whenever expreflion, aétion, character, are required, 
when the objec is, to develope fentiment, to create 


emotion, or imprefs with fublimity, thé prime governing 
power mutt be the original impreffion made upon the ar- 
tiit’s own mind, and emanating from the fubje&t ; to which 
rules muft be made fubdfervient, fyftematic arrangements 
muft give way, and whatever can be fupplied by common- 
place tuition, can only be appealed to in a minor degree, 

* The bafis of the art of painting is imitation : its objet, 
when it is beft employed, is to excite emotion. The plea- 
fure or pain which it is capable of exciting, refts not, 
however, altogether upon aétual imitation; fince all the 
moral purpofes of the art may be effectually anfwered by 
lines only; at leaft, all that can be imparted by the ac- 
tion and expreffion of figures. (See Ourtive.) It is fuffi- 
cient for thofe purpofes, that a hint intelligible to the 
underftanding be given, by which’ the mind is filled with 
idea fufficient to fix its attention. Hence arifes the notion, 
which has been fupported and oppofed with confiderable 
power by men of talents, that an union of the qualities of 
the different fchools of painting would be injurious, inftead 
of beneficial, to the practice and effect of the higher obje& 
of art. (See Paintine.) It is a certain faét, and al- 
lowed by both, that too clofe an imitation weakens the 
fentiment of a picture ; abftra&ts the mind too much from 
the obje& to fix it upon the means; and by dividing the 
intereft, diminifhes its power. We do not mean by too 
clofe an imitation, that narrow view of nature, which, 
without felection, takes men and things as they are, and 
copies defects and beauties with equal fidelity ; but would 
extend it to the moft perfe& fyftem of combination and fe- 
leGtion, unlefs wrought upon the general principles of ideal 
nature. (SeeIpEax.) Yet it is notin the quality of the 
imitation the danger lies, fo much as in the degree 5 and we 
perfectly agree with thofe who are in favour of truth in 
colour and effeét, as well as form: and know no reafon 
why the imperfe& colouring of the Florentine, or any other ~ 
{chool, fhould be an allowed medium, through which, by 
incorre€tnefs, the mind fhould be made to conceive of what 
is right; in preference to another, which, without dif- 
turbing the imagination by prefenting images too minutely 
juft, yet has its bafis in correct imitation. 

Nothing can juitify the impropriety of attempting to 
make falfehood the fource of truth. It has by no one 
ever yet been made apparent, that an hieroglyphic is more 
emphatic than a true image; and till that is done, we muft 
be excufed from believing that a falfe imitation of nature 
can be fubftituted, with equal effeét, in place of a juft one. 
Whatever is introduced mutt, of courfe, be fubje&t* to the 
governing principles of the art in chiaro-feuro and tone of 
colour ; and alfo in the degree of imitation, or of advance 
towards the appearance of abfolute projeGtion and reality; 
and thefe all depend entirely upon the nature of the fub- 
je&. But what is done, ought furely to be founded upon 
the general principles of nature, and not upon a fiétitious 
fubftitute, which perhaps may have originated lefs in choice 
than neceffity. The limited number and kind of the co- 
lours employed in frefco, together with its peculiarities ot 
execution, forbade, for a while, any great degree of richnefs, 
of brilliancy, or of truth, in colouring, but we have man 
fpecimens to prove, that when more beautiful, more ; 
and true colouring was effected by the ufe of oil, that 
the great mafters themfelves of the Florentine and Roman 
{chools attempted, as far as poflible, to impart fomething 
of it to their frefcoes. Raphael’s pi€tures of the Helio- 
dorus and the Miracle at Bolfenna, are very ftriking” ex- 
amples of this fact, that true, though general imitation, was 
the guide of his pencil ; and {till more did he exhibit his- 
fenfe of its value in his picture of the Transfiguration ; and* 
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in almoft all his produ€tions in that medium which per- 
mitted the attempt freely. Even M. Angelo fought to 
unite the richnefs, vivacity, and reality of Titian’s colour- 
ing, with his cwn grandeur and fimplicity of defign, by 
employing the pencil of Sebaftian del Piombo, and others, 
upon his own compofitions. 

We cannot conceive that the great ftyle of defign may 
not have its appropriate tones of colour true to nature, 
yet fuitable to its dignity and fimplicity in form; and_pro- 
bably fir Jofhua Reynolds and Mr. Opie, who itand op- 
pofed to each other in opinion in this matter, may not, in 
reality, fo widely differ, as at firit fight they appear to do. 
The former aflerts in his fourth difcourfe, that ‘there are 
two ftyles of hiftorical painting, the grand ftyle,” (that of 
the Florentine fchool,) «and the {plendid or ornamental,’ 
(that of the Venetian); and again, “that the great ftyle 
ftands alone, and does not require, perhaps does not well 
admit, any addition from inferior beauties.’? Had he not 
in a former part of the fame leCture afferted, “¢ that the pic- 
tures of the Venetian fchool were not only too brilliant, but 
alfo too harmonious, to produce that folidity, fteadinefs, and 
fimplicity of effe&, which heroic fubjects require,”’ and which 
fimple and grave colours only can give to a work, there 
would have been no reafon to conclude from the other re- 
mark, that he thought truth of imitation, with certain limi- 
tations, inimical to that grandeur of impreffion required: 
and when it is confidered, that he is fpeaking of the charac- 
teriftic diftinétions of the two ftyles, and has previoufly de- 
clared, that he wifhed it to be underftood, « that in {peaking 
of the Venetian or ornamental ftyle he excluded Titian, who 
had a fort of fenatorial dignity about him, particularly in his 
portraits,’’ and meant only the works of P. Veronefe and 
Tintoretto ; and that, in another place, he declares it to 
be his opinion, that «the tone and ftyle of colour of Lu- 
dovico Carracci is the proper vehicle for hiftoric art,’”? we 
cannot believe that his mind could be made up to the ap- 
proval of the dry, hard, and imperfeét maragement of co- 
lours exhibited in the general ftyle of the large frefco pic- 
tures of the Florentine and Roman {chools, when compared 
with the truly fine efforts of imitation by Titian, or even 
fome of thofe works themfelves more perfe& in harmony, 
depth, brilliancy, andtruth. It appears moft probable that 
his ideas of diflonancy, were principally attached to thofe 
peculiarities which diftinguith the ftyles ; where they turned 
afide from nature, to mark more {trongly their peculiar ob- 
jects ; and which feparate- completely and neceflarily the 
feverity and purity required by the one, from the luxuriance 
and fenfuality attached to the other. 

To this opinion Mr. Opie affents, when he cautions the 
painter to “ beware of lofing the terrors of the crucifixion, 
in the magnificence of a triumphal fhow; or of difturbing 
the pathetic folemnity of the laft fupper, with the imper- 
tinent gaiety of a bacchanalian revel ;? and juftly obferves, 
that “the grand ftyle confifts not in neglecting to give all 

_the apparent truth, force, and reality of objects to the eye ; 
but in fupplying the defects, and avoiding the redundancies, 
of individual and imperfe& forms ;’? and adds, that ¢ co- 
louring is not lefs capable, by rejecting what is merely 
accidental, and copying only the general and charaCteriftic 
hue of each object, of being elevated to the fame ideal 
ftandard.””—« One fimple and refined principle operating 
equally on all parts of the art,’’ muft furely produce a cor- 
tefpondent effet in all: and there is no apparent reafon, 
why the fame fyftem of operation, which, whilft it elevates, 
ftill maintains defign in purity, fhould not produce in co- 
louring a correfpondent degree of expreffion, of fimplicity, 
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and of truth; without violating harmony, or prefenting 
difcordant and harfh contrafts in fhades and colours. 

We muift again repeat, however, that the degree of imita- 
tion is the eflential part for confideration, as being that 
wherein the difficulty lies. If colours are to be reduced in 
their tones, and made ferious in their effe&, to fuit the 
dignity of hiftoric defign, they may be reduced as twilight re- 
duces them, in which forms and colours together are feen only 
in general mafles. The St. Peter Martyr by Titian, is a 
fine exemplar of that kind of effect ; grand and impofing, 
yet true. Time has indeed produced fome changes in the 
effect of that work, but the principle of imitation remains 
difcernible to a well-informed eye, and is broad, yet juft ; 
fimple, yet effective and rich. The execution of the inferior 
parts is not, as has been faid by a learned critic, (fee Edin. 
Rev. Aug. 1810, art. Barry,) wrought ‘“ with all the ac- 
curate truth of a botanift ;’’ and if they were fo executed, it 
would, as fir J. Reynolds has more juftly faid, only be labour 
walted. They have truth in character, but not minute bo- 
tanical markings; and it perhaps would puzzle a botanift 
to do more than point out the genus of the plants upon the 
fore-ground. Nature, however, is evidently the guide, and 
Titian has only omitted thofe parts which, if he had imi- 
tated them, would never have been feen at a proper diftance 
for viewing the picture, and which being unneceflary, muft 
have diminifhed the general intereft if made obfervable. 
They are not even feen in nature minutely, when the eye is 
not immediately directed to them, but is attached to fome 
peculiar object which they furround ; and the imitation of 
them therefore ought to be general, as the natural impreffion 
is; if it is wifhed that the principal objeét fhould remain 
undifturbed in effect. 

But however interefting and agreeable, perfeét and full 
imitation in colour, and light and fhade may be, yet wher- 
ever it is intended to produce a great or fublime effe&, it 
muift be remembered that form is the moft effe@tive agent 
which painting can employ. Sir Jofhua Reynolds, Bily 
con{cious of its value, has faid that «* he who is capable of 
delineating fine forms, even if he can do nothing more, is a 
great anit :” and in perfeét confonance with this opinion, 
the principal object of all the greateft maiters has been to 
acquire a knowledge of the forms of natural objeéts, and 
the power of delineating them. Annibal Caracci is faid to 
have told his (cholars, “ firft to make a good outline, and 
then, however the middle be filled up, it muft be a good 
picture.”’ This, however, mutt be regarded as a freedom 
of {peech, too loofe to be followed to the letter ; yet it 
conveys his ftrong fenfe of the powerful neceflity of employ- 
ing fkilful defign,—the original foundation and the moft ufe- 
ful principle of the art ; without which, the others are com- 
pletely nugatory. 

This fimple principle, which apparently offers little diffi- 
culty to be overcome, requires, neverthelefs, the deepeft ftudy, 
and the moft conftant practice, in order to obtain its two 
mott important requifites,—correétnefs and expreflion. The 
only mode of acquiring thefe, is derived from that general 
{tudy of nature which we have {poken of above. No man, 
for inftance, can draw the human figure in fuch a mode, as 
to correfpond with either of thofe terms, who is not well 
verfed in the anatomy of it ; not even when it is in a tranquil 
{tate : how much lefs fo then, when it is animated and in 
motion ; when the agitations of the paflions extend, or con- 
tract the limbs; or the gentle fentiments of affeétion caufe 
them to play in graceful undulation. Without the know- 
ledge of the ftruéture of the bones, the forms and attach- 
ments of the mufcles, and their confequent varieties of ac- 
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tion, he muft neceffarily confound the effential with the ufe- 
lefs; the folid, unchanging, and characteriftic forms, with the 
integuments that encumber them and difguife their action. 

Tt is not, however, in outline alone, that the underftand- 
ing of form is requifite to the painter ; fince in a ftyle cor- 
re{pondent to the charaéter which that poffeffes, fhould the 
{pace it circumf{cribes be wrought by the chiaro-{curo, 
which comes next in value among the principles of the art, 
and by which the form fuggefted to the fancy by outline is 
rounded, made to proje& from the ground, or from other 
forms, to obtrude itfelf upon the notice of the {pectator, 
or recede and fall back from the view. (See Crarr- 
osscurE.) The paffion or the a¢tion which the drawing of 
the outline prefented, may be in mott cafes greatly ailiited by 
this branch of the feience of art ; as in poetical {cenery, for 
inftance, and whatever depends upon illumination in tone or 
degree. Scenes of horror and obfcurity, which participate 
of the mytterious or fublime; and the enchaating bland 
effets of ferenity and repofe, alike find in chiaro-feuro 
their main ornament and fupport ; though colouring, when 
judicioufly applied and conduéted, is that which lends the 
finifhed perfection of the art, and completes the degree of 
illufion which is its aim. See CoLouRInG. 

The beft mode of acquiring the practical part of paint- 
ing, is certainly, in the firft inttance, to copy the works of 
good painters, under the guidance of an able initructor. 
Slight, however, in comparifon with the object, is all that 
tuition can afford in this matter. The arrangement of the 
pallette, the preparation of colours, the general principles of 
their union or oppofition, and confequently the order of 
their moft agreeable arrangements and mott powerful effects, 
together with the beft or readieft mode of exercifing the im~- 
op of the art, may of courfe be commuricated and 
earnt. ‘The mind may be direéted to feek for refinement in 
tafte of form and colour, and to fele& and combine them ; 
but will be taught in vain, unlefs nature has implanted the 
feeds of difcrimination, of judgment, and of tafte itfelf. 
And even if fomewhat of this fhould be imbibed, vain is 
every effort to impart imagination, invention, or the feel- 
ing of expreffion: thefe are qualities, improvable, when pof- 
felled, by exercife and ftudy ; but not to be created by the 
power of man. ‘1'o thofe who poflefling them, feel the in- 
clination to ftudy the art of painting, we would fay,—the 
true mode of Jearning to rival the fuccefsful efforts of the 
great matters, is not by copying fervilely the furfaces of 
their works ; but when the power of execution is in part 
obtained, endeavour, while copying, to fearch into the prin- 
ciples by which compofitions are arranged, and upon which 
their execution is effefted ; wherein coniiit, and what are the 
peculiar features of colour, or of handling, that give the 
charaéter of grace and tafte exprefled in them ; and what 
peculiar traits of imagination moit beautifully and moft 
juitly develope their fabjedts. In apie ps pictures 
with views dictated by fuch defires, it will frequently be 
found, that what appears to fuperticial obfervers mere freaks 
of fancy, or mere recreation or indulgence of the pencil, is 
the refult of the moft deeply inventive faculty, and ad- 
mitted, not for pleafure pe fe but for the moft important 
purpofes. Such, to inftance in a work open every feafon 
to the infpeétion of artifts by the liberality of the marquis 
of Stafford, is the little vafe in the middle of Titian’s pic- 
ture of the bath of Diana. To the common obferver it 
prefents, as intended, a proper accompaniment to the 
toilette of the goddefs, perhaps a veflel containing perfume, 
no matter whether difpofed of here or there, provided it 
svere introduced ; yet more an ornament than a neceflary 


adjunt in the compofit:on: in the eyes of the artitt, it is 
beheld as an inftrument of ineftimable value, in preferving 
the brilliancy and richnefs of flefh in full, yet juit charaéter, 
by its own fuperior power of reflection; and producing 
a brilliant focus to the light of the picture, without attraét- 
ing the eye too powerfully to itfelf; not to {peak of its 
interrupting, by its beautiiul form, the too great regularity 
of the mafs of fone-work on which it ftands. It fhould 
never be forgot, that painting is more a work of the mind, 
than of the hand ; it is the former which creates, the latter 
only difplays; and though the art confifts, abfolutely 
{peaking, in that difplay, its value is nothing, if not fup- 
plied with well felected, well arranged materials; and is 
comparatively of eafy acquirement, as is teftified by every 
day’s experience. We mutt not be thought to undervalue 
the benefit of copying. It feems almoit abfolutely necef- 
fary, under judicious management, to perfect the hand, and 
fhorten the labour neceflary for acquiring the praétical part 
of the art, and therefore the more early in life it is be- 
gun the better; and if, while the hand is engaged in the 
labour of it, the mind be employed in developing the prin- 
ciples upon which the work is conducted, then there is 
the chance of advantage being derived from the necef- 
fity of devoting fo much time to cne object ; as it affords 
the opportunity of deeper and more {olid inyeftigation. 
One thing is certain, that there is no mode of obtaining 
excellence in painting but by a regular and iteady purfuit. 
Let the original foundation of genius and talent be as good 
as it may, nothing fhort of perfevering induftry can raife 
the fuperftructure. ‘¢ There is no royal road to the arts,” 
no fhort cut whereby the painter may arrive at the end of 
his courfe, and efcape the labours of itudy and exercife ; 
and of this the praétice and declarations of the very greateit 
artifts are fatisfaCtory proofs. Apelles, it is faid, never 
allowed a day to pafs without exercifing his art in a greater 
or lefs degree. ‘The induftrious exertions of the moit able 
of the Italian artifts are on record: and eur own great 
example, fir Jofhua Reynolds, is a hoft in himfelf: the im- 
menfe quantity of his works amply teftifying his induitry, 
as well as his attachment to the art. Indeed, without that 
entire devotednefs which fuperfedes, though it does not 
exclude, all attention to other objects, it 1s impoffible to 
obtain that facility of hand, or intelligence of mind, which 
reforts to the proper fources for a fupply of materials to 
fill the canvas, to improve or embelliih a compofition, to 
fupply deficiencies or correct defeéts, by a prompt and 
happy recolleétion of the moft appropriate obje&s in form 
or colour. 

The power of execution in painting being fecured, the 
next ftep is to invent compofitions, and execute the parts 
from nature ; combining them with the principles of the 
art. Then comes the proof, whether the ftudent has felt 
in his previous ftudies like an artift, or only as a man 
poffeffing no higher qualifications for his profeffion, than 
thofe with which his fellow mortals in general are endowed. 
Our exhibitions inform us too frequently of the mif- — 
guided hopes and labours of numerous alfa: and gratify us 
but rarely with any profpeét of future excellence or origin- 
ality; manifeiting, by the woeful difappointment and ruin of 
hundreds, the rarity of the peculiar talent which leads to 
perfection in painting, and the difficulty of attaining any 
great degree towards that point, even by thofe anal 
with tafte and fenfe to feel and praétife the art with great 
ingenuity. 

It is an advantage to thofe who are fo favoured, if the 
endeavour to look forward beyond the {kill exhibited by- 
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others, and aim at improving even upon the practice of 
their predeceffors. They at leaft who hold this courfe are 
more likely to do fomething meritorious than others, who 
fear to launch out of the beaten track : and if their works 
are conduéted upon found principles, with elevated ideas, 
and freedom in execution, though they may fail to obtain 
the object of their wifhes ; yet they have the belt chance 
of foaring above mediocrity, and the moft reafonable ground 
to hope for applaufe. 

There is, however, a danger attending this ambitious 
adventure ; it is that of miftaking noyelty for improve- 
ment; of fubftituting the rafhnefs of a licentious imagina- 
tion, for the corrected and chafte effufion of true well- 
founded feeling and judgment. Unfortunately we have 
too frequent reafon to regret, that a man may poffefs great vi- 
gour of fancy, unaccompanied by found judgment; the want 
of the latter rendering abortive the vivacity and brilliancy of 
the former, There are none who are more in need of the 
correGtive hand of a mafter, than a youth whofe imagination 
outitrips his reafon: and it not unfrequently occurs in the 
practice of the art, that the flow but fteady growth of one 
endowed with a capacity little above the common ftandard, 


furpaffes in the end the precocity of the former; who, 
gination, plays with the ftore of knowledge 


indulging his ima 
early tuition has {upplied, and forgets that the only mode 
of maintaining the fancy in full force, is by fupplying it 
with new images ; which perpetual recurrence to nature 
only can produce, and perpetual practice only can fecure. 
«< Invention,”’ it has been faid, “ is not creation ;’’ there- 
fore to be a good and ingenious inventor in art, is not to 
run far into the riot of fancy, by the mere indulgence of it 
in wanton and monftrous devices; but rather to brin 

together fuch combinations of natural objeéts in their pure! 

forms, as will beft illuftrate the fubjeét adopted. This is 
its regulator in the higher clafs of pictures; in others of a 
lower order, and particularly what is called ornamental 
paintings, falfe and heterogeneous combinations, beginning 
at firft in allegory, and afterwards continued, in fpite of 
their acknowledged abfurdity, merely on account of their 
beauty of form, allow of all the loofe indulgence of the 
fancy which the moft vivacious can defire. 

When we confider the general extent of the gratification 
and information afforded by painting, it is extraordinary 
that a due attention to its principles is not yet admitted 
as a portion of polite education ; fince the knowledge of 
them fo evidently increafes the pleafure the art is capable 
of producing: the more particularly when, among the 
higher claffes of mankind, it forms fo very conftant and 
material a fource of their delights, and is fo conftantly 


-alfo a fubject of difcuffion, although arifing from, and 


pretty generally decided by, fenfation, rather than reafon ; 
and neceflarily fo indeed! ** What can we reafon, but from 
what we know ?”? Pope has juftly faid, and how can they 
decide with reafon upon the merits of a work, who are 
ignorant of the principles upon which it is conftructed? 
Yet fo much of it is felt to be defirable, that every gentle- 
man and lady conceives it neceflary to learn to draw, re- 
garding the art as worthy of a partial devotion of time : 
but this is generally effected in fo inferior a degree, as to 
leave the polifhed learner utterly uninformed of its higher 
claims, its worthier objects, and its real utility. 

To be truly a connoiffeur or a judge of the qualities 
of painting when exercifed in its higheft ftyle, not- 
withitanding the impertinent flippancy of thoufands of 
pretenders, requires a peculiar cultivation of mind; quite 
as much fo as any other art or {cience requires an initiation 
into its principles, to be a judge of its effects. Our art, 


however, appealing to the fenfe of fight, more than to reafons 
and producing its effeéts from the reprefentation of well 
known objects, has a great advantage over others, in that 
its end is more eafily comprehended, although the principles 
which govern its practice are not lefs abitrufe and difficult 
of application. Moft men, therefore, of good mental capa- 
cities, are capable of underftanding and feeling the grand 
and general points ; fuch as of colour, whether it be like 
that of natural objects, under peculiar circumftances ;_ of 
expreffion, and if the ftory be fully and clearly exhibited ; 
and of the general effet of the chiaro-feuro, whether it 
prefent an agreeable furface to the eye, &c.; but of the 
fubtleties of arrangement and execution, whereby diffi- 
culties arifing from the nature and difunion of the mate- 
tials and parts are overcome; of the delicate hues, which 
are covertly introduced to produce harmony ; and of the 
art which attaches light to light, and dark to dark, to 
produce maffes, without violating the principles of nature : 
of thefe things, hidden as they are in the mytftery of the 
art, none but an artift can well judge; though a portion 
of that knowledge may be acquired by {cientific ftudy 
without practice. No doubt a man being conftantly or 
frequently in the habit of comparing picture with pic- 
ture, and both with nature; and reflecting upon the diver- 
fities of each, their beauties, and their defects ; may acquire 
a very confiderable power of difcrimination and Judgment 
in matters of art ; and more particularly if he devotes that 
time, which the regular artift is obliged to employ at his 
eafel, to a careful inveftigation of nature, and the itudy of 
the means and principles of art. A man fo tutored may 
become able to guide, in many points, the pencil of a good 
painter: {till there are many others to which his attention 
can never be attracted, as they arife only from praétice, 
and confequently can only be known and appreciated by 
thofe who are engaged in it. Thefe, it may be remarked, 
mult be of an inferior nature ; and true it is they are fo, in 
comparifon with the great leading and effential features of 
a picture, whofe fubject is of a grand and heroic charaéter ; 
but neverthelefs they enter into the aggregate, and affit in 
affording delight to that organ of fenfe through which the 
art appeals to the mind, and more readily enable it to at- 
tra&t attention. 

This valuable art has, in the courfe of the world, been 
generally regarded as worthy of the greateft honours ; and 
its eminent profeflors of a proportional fhare of eftimation 
and rewards. Some of the greateft among men have, at 
different periods, upheld this opinion of its excellence, as its 
hiftory teftifies (fee PainTinG) ; but Pericles, at the head 
of the Athenian republic, was the firft who duly eftimated 
its value as a national political inftrument ; and encouraging 
it, in conjunction with {culpture and architeture, laid, in 
part, the bafis of the long continued fame of the city. He 
fatisfied the people, who murmured at the expence he “in- 
dulged in in the public works, that by advancing the in- 
tereits of the arts, he was promoting their own glory. In 
tracing the mode in which they were employed, we difcover 
the principles upon which they a&; and which, being 
founded upon feelings'and fentiments of the human heart, 
mutt always produce the fame effeét. 

It is doubtlefs to the direétion in which talent is employed, 
that we owe its utility, or its power te do mifchief. The 
love of fame was the firit object of the Greeks, and their 
leaders therefore very wifely employed every means to main- 
tain fo ufeful a fpirit. In compliance with this, Panenus 
and Polygnotus were employed by Pericles to adorn the 
public buildings with paintings, the fubje&ts of which were 


the heroic actions of the moit renowned among their coun- 
BCA trymen ; 
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trymen; thus perpetuating a record of thofe deeds which 
excited to emulation, which, appealing to the natural and 
inftin@tive pride of man, in a becoming manner, neceffarily 
leads, wherever it is ftrongly felt, to great and ufeful con- 
du&. There is no denying that painting is peculiarly 
adapted to this fpecies of excitement, its effect being full 
and inftantaneous ; as the impreffion made upon the mind by 
witnefling the exhibition of a fcene of heroifm, of diftrefs, 
or of delight, is eg? than any which can arife from a 
detail of it in defcription. The intereft in the relation is 
the weaker, as impreflion fucceeds to impreflion ; whereas 
in the faét, or the reprefentation of it, the whole rufhes 
upon the fight at once. But then it mutt be acknowledged, 
that there is this drawback in its effeét upon the minds of 
men in general, that they are not prepared to comprehend 
more than the general impreflion; therefore the public 
works of the Greeks in painting, appear to have been con- 
duéted upon the moft fimple principles, in order that their 
whole objeé and intention might be univerfally embraced. 
It is featealy credible that, in direét oppofition to this 
fentiment of the Greeks, any one fhould aflert, in this en- 
lightened period, that no inculeation of moral or religious 
truth can be effected by painting; the more fo, when the 
works of Hogarth, the moft inftruétive of painters, are in 
our hands, and no one who ever thinks of art at all can 
plead ignorance of them. An affertion to that effeét has, 
however, lately been made by a very learned and ingenious 
author, ina critique on the life and works of J. Barry, efq. 
(fee Edinb. Review, Auguft 1810,) and he has gone the 
length of faying, “ that as to conveying moral, religious, or 
political inftruction in pitures, it is the moft abfurd of all 
abfurd notions.” If the ingenious gentleman means, by 
the word inftruétion, that kind only which properly be- 
longs to painting, and to which, when fpeaking of the 
art, (if he mean well to its caufe,) he ought to confine 
himfelf, wiz. that fudden and unavoidable impreflions of 
truth, which moft men, not utterly deftitute of fenfe, re- 
ceive upon the firlt fight of a well regulated moral, or 
poetical compofition ; more particularly fuch as, being 
drawn from common nature, applies common objeéts to its 
purpofe, and prefents to the obferver familiar incidents, 
furely every day’s experience is againft him. We would 
appeal to himfelf, if he has never received the impreffion 
of difguft at pride; abhorrence of avarice and of fen- 
fuality ; difdain of vanity and idle wafte of time, a pru- 
dential hint of the folly of extravagance, and of trutting 
to gay diflipation for the enjoyment of happinefs ; from the 
feries of pictures called The Marriage-a-la-mode by Ho- 
garth. What moral leétures in rhetoric would, or could, 
more completely illuftrate, in a more univerfally intelligible 
manner, the fatal effects of vice, or the beneficial ones at- 
tendant upon virtue, than that ingenious painter has done 
m this, and others of his productions ; as the induftrious 
and idle apprentices, the Rake’s and the Harlot’s progrefs, 
&c. &c.; and yet with thefe defigns in his hand, has he 
rifked fo unjuft and ungenerous a futihieat as his aflertion 
conveys. Ungenerous, becaufe, if true, it can be pro- 
ductive of no good to extend fuch an opinion, and it tends 
to diminifh the regard which painting has defervedly received 
from the world, wherever its highelt powers have been 
engaged ; and unjuft, becaufe it is contrary to the acknow- 
ledgment of ages, and is upheld by no reafoning at all ap- 
plicable, and fearcely tangible; fince, in fupport of it, he 
only inquires with a fneer, “what argument can be drawn 
in fase of the idea of a future fate, from Mr. Barry’s 
pifture of final retribution?’ Does he not, in this, miftake 
the ground on which he ought to reafon upon painting? If, 


by argument, he means its ufual acceptation, a deduétion 
from point to point, till we arrive at a fatisfactory defini- 
tion of what is virtue and religion, or what is the probable 
nature of that future ftate of exiftence which man is def- 
tined to partake of: then we anfwer, that no argument in 
proof is expe¢ted from the art, none defired of it. The 
painter’s bufinefs was to make that future ftate, the belief 
of which was already fettled, as engaging as poflible ; to 
exemplify it in an attraétive manner, and make beholders 
anxious to participate in its glory ; and the enquiry ought to 
have been, has Mr. Barry effected that purpofe? We do 
not hefitate to fay, that in the point of invention he undoubt- 
edly has. Who, beholding the affemblage of illuftrious 
charaéters which he has introduced in that piéture, upon a 
moft judicious ground of reafoning, viz. their ufefulnefs to 
mankind, is not led to ferious reflection, and an ardent with 
to unite with them, to be ranked with the great and good, 
and emulous to merit fuch exaltation; to fhare their con 
verfation ; to receive their inftrudtion ; and to adore in their 
enlightened fociety, that beneficent Creator whofe incom- 
prehenfible greatnefs and goodnefs made and fuftains the 
univerfe. Such was, fuch alone could be, the juit objeét 
of the painter; and no attempt to prove the faét, whether 
this “corruptible fhall put on incorruptible” or not; for 
that the Chriftian reforts to his Teftament, and the heathen 
and the philofopher to nature. The artiit can only exem- 
plify it, and enlarge our confideration of that ftate wherein 
rational beings may be fuppofed to enjoy the highett poflible 
degree of felicity ; and in this refpeét Mr. Barry is borne 
out in the opinion he has endeavoured to illuftrate, by the 
writings of many ingenious divines. 

To fay, what indeed is not faid, but muft almoft necef- 
farily be inferred, that no impreflion could be made upon 
the mind of an obferver, favourable to virtue and religion 
by the contemplation of that piéture, would be to fay, that 
he either was incapable of reflection, or that by vice and 
fenfuality he was become ill fitted to receive fuch impreffions 
as it is calculated to produce upon well regulated minds ; 
common experience is again{t it, and hundreds have left the 
room where it hangs with as ferious and ufeful emotions, as 
a fermon on the fubjeG would produce. Many have ex- 
preffed thefe fentiments to the writer of this article ; and he 
himfelf takes his opportunity of paying a grateful tribute of 
refpeét to the memory of Mr. Barry, whilft he acknowledges 
the lafting impreflion it made upon his mind, when he faw it 
in early life. Thus although the avowed truifm, that vir- 
tuous condu@ is the wifeft and beft that man can purfue 
for his own happinefs, will find no argument in the pencil for 
its fupport ; it will have a moft able affiftant, by the exhi- 
bition it is capable of affording of its effects. Is the moral - 
or religious effeét of painting, when duly appreciated and 


exercifed, to be denied, when, as we have ftated, fuch works — 
as Hogarth’s exift? and is that to take place firft of all in — 


the country where he was born, and exerted his ufeful ta- 


lents ?—He, whofe pencil inculcates fo powerfully the value — 


of good, and the enormity of evil, and by the reprefent- 
ation of the common events of life, brings home the fenti- 
ments of morality to every mind, and makes fo forcible an 
appeal to the heart and head of every man poffefled of ordi-— 
nary underftanding, be his {tate in life what it may; not, 
we will venture to fay, to the exception of the learned au- 
thor himfelf, whofe ungentle fentiment towards the art is 
the caufe of thefe remarks s—a fentiment whofe obje&, or 
whofe effect at leaft, if it have any, can only be to reftri@ 
the pencil from its moft honourable and moft valuable “Sot 
cation; and render it a mere inftrument of amufement, ‘or of — 
idle and ufelefs gratification, or worfe. , 
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The appeal of the pencil is not fo much to the under- 
ftanding, as to the heart and mind ; by that the firft excite- 
ment is produced, and thence neceflarily follow refle€tions, 
attached to the nature of the images prefented to the eye. 
Do we not fearfully acknowledge its power to corrupt young 
minds, and take conitant care to keep improper drawings 
from their view? What mode of information does it purfue 
in this cafe, but that of prefenting images of agreeable vices 
im an engaging manner? And is it allowed to be fo fufh- 
ciently potent for the produétion of evil, that all our care 
is requifite to countera¢t or prevent its influence in that 
refpect, and fhall it be denied any influence in the promotion 
of good! forbid it reafon, fenfe, and juttice! If the ob- 
jection to its utility be juft, how fhall we eftimate the wifdom 
of thofe whom the learned author alluded to fufficiently 
honours on other occafions ; of thofe who employed fculp- 
ture and painting as political and religious agents, to ftimu- 
late the ardent minds of the Greeks to heroi{m or devotion. 
The opinions of almoft all ancient authors who have noticed 
it, are molt decidedly in favour of the utility of the pencil ; 
and thofe of the wifeit politicians among the moderns have 
been amply illuftrated by the ufe they have made of its 
powers. 

Af any thing can mott effectively contribute to ftrengthen 
the difinclination of the government of our own coun- 
try, towards the employment of painting in a way more 
worthy of its powers than portraiture, it is remarks\of this 
nature, originating with men of acknowledged talent, of 
great acquirements, and partial devotion to the arts; and 
which, while they are fo guarded as to be capable of juttifi- 
cation in their author’s peculiar view ; yet leave an impreflion 
on the reader, much more widely effeGtive in preventing or 
deftroying the energies of the art, than he perhaps intended. 
But Dr. Johnfon is reported to have faid, that “*he never 
could fee any conneCtion between the hiftorical relation of a 
fa&t, and a picture of it;’’ and perhaps the author alluded 
to may have fome fimilar diverfity from the majority of man- 
kind with regard to moral culture, which prevents him 
from regarding pictures in a moral or inftruétive point of 
view. 

Picture, Pi@ura, apiece of painting, or a fubject re- 
prefented in colours, on canvas, wood, or the like; and 
inclofed in a frame. 

Piétures or paintings in oil are preferved by coating them 
with fome tranfparent and hard fubftance, as a_varnifh, 
in order to fecure the colours from the injuries of the air 
or moifture ; and to defend the furfaces from fcratches or 
any damages the painting might receive from flight violence. 
The fubitances that have been, or may be ufed for this 
purpofe, are gum arabic, diffolved in water, with the addi- 
tion of fugar or fugar-candy, to prevent its cracking ; glair or 
whites of eggs, mixed with a little brandy or {pirit of wine, 
in order to make it work more freely, and a lump of fugar to 
prevent its cracking ; teen ufed as either of the 
former, or mixed with a fourth or fifth of its weight of 
honey or fugar, and varnifhes formed of gum refins diffolved 
in fpirit of wine, or oil of turpentine, which laft are called 
oil-varnifhes. 

Paintings in miniature are preferved by plates of glafs, or 
the talc called ifinglafs, placed before them in the frame. 
Paintings in diftemper may be rendered more durable, and 
preferved from foulnefs by varnifhing them with hot fize, 
boiled to a ftrong confiftence, in which a fifteenth or twen- 
tieth part of honey has been diffolved. Crayons mult be 

referved in the fame manner with paintings in water colours, 
by plates of glafs or ifinglafs. 

When pictures are cut or torn, they may be repaired by 


laying them on an even board or table, carefully putting to- 
gether the torn or divided parts with colour laid as a 
cement, in and over the joint, and keeping them in the 
fituation till the cement is thoroughly dried. The pro- 
tuberance of the cement may be ealily reduced with a 
penknife, and the repaired part properly coloured fo as 
to correfpond with the picture. When part of the cloth 
is deitroyed, a piece of canvas fomewhat bigger than the 
yacant {pace is to be plattered over on the outfide of the 
cloth with white or any other colour, and when it is 
thoroughly dry, the inequality of the picture in this part 
is to be filled up with the fame matter, and properly reduced 
and coloured. : 

The art of cleaning pictures and paintings is of great 
confequence in order to their prefervation : in this operation 
great {kill and care are requifite, fo that the menftruum ufed 
for taking off any foulnefs may not diffolve the oil in the 
painting itfelf, or diforder its colours, and that each fort of 
varnifh with which paintings are coloured may be taken off 
without injury to the painting. The firit and moft general 
fubftance ufed for cleaning pictures is water, which will re- 
move any foulnefs arifing from many kinds of glutinous 
bodies, as fugar, honey, glue, &c. and any varnifh of gum 
arabic, glair of eggs or ifinglafs, without affeting the oil 
that holds the colours together. Olive oil or butter will 
diffolve pitch, refn, and other fubftances of a like kind, 
without injuring the oil of the painting. Pearl-afhes, dif- 
folved in water, form a proper menftruum for moft kinds of 
matter that foul paintings ; but they muit be very cautioufly 
ufed, as they will corrode the oil of the painting, if there be no 
varnifh of the gum refins over it. Soap is of the fame nature, 
and fhould be cautioufly applied, and only to particular 
{fpots, that elude all other methods. Spirit of wine will 
diffolve all the gums and gum refins, except gum arabic, 
and is therefore very neceflary for taking off from pictures 
varnifhes compofed of fuch fubftances, but it alfo corrodes 
the oil of the painting. This is alfo the cafe with oil of 
turpentine, and eflence of lemon, fpirit of lavender, and 
rofemary, and other effential oils. With regard to paint- 
ings that are varnifhed with gum arabic, glair of eggs, or 
ifinglafs, the varnifh fhould be taken off when they are to 
be cleaned. This may be eafily diftinguifhed by wetting any 
part of the painting, which will feel clammy, if varnifhed 
with any fubitance foluble in water. This kind of varnifh 
may be taken off with hot water and a fpunge, or by gentle 
rubbing with a linen cloth dipped in warm water. If paint- 
ings, on this trial, appear to be varnifhed with gum refins, 
or fuch fubftances as cannot be diffolved in water, they may, 
in fome cafes, be fufficiently cleaned by a fpunge with warm 
water ; and any remaining foulnefs may be removed by rubbing 
the painting over with olive oil made warm, or with butter, 
which fhould be wiped off with a woollen cloth ; and if the 
picture require farther cleaning, wood-afhes or pearl-afhes 
may be ufed in the following manner: take an ounce of 
pearl-afhes, and diffolve them in a pint of water; or take 
two pounds of wood-afhes, and ftir them well in three 
quarts of water, once or twice in an hour for half a day. 
Then pour off the clear fluid, and evaporate it to a quart or 
three pints ; wafh the painting well with a fpunge dipped in 
either of thefe leys, andrub gently any foul {pots with a 
linen cloth till they difappear. If this method fail, recourfe 
mult be had firft to fpirit of wine, then to oil of turpentine, 
and if thefe are ineffeCiual, the effence of lemons ; with either 
of which the foul fpots fhould be flightly moiftened, and 
the part immediately rubbed gently with a linen cloth. 
After a little rubbing, if oil of turpentine or eflence of 
lemon has been applied, olive-oil fhould be put upon the 
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{pot ; and water, if fpirit of wine has been ufed; which 
fhould be taken off with a woollen cloth; repeating the 
operation till the foulnefs be removed. When paintings ap- 
pear to have been varnifhed with thofe {ubftances that will 
not diffolve in water, and after the ufe of the above means 
retain their foulnefs, the following method will fucceed : 
place the picture or painting in a horizontal fituation ; and 
moiften, or rather flood, by means >f a {punge, the furface 
with very ftrong reétified {pirit of wine : keep the painting 
thus moiitened, by adding frefh quantities of the fpirit, for 
fome minutes ; then flood the whole furface copioufly with 
cold water; wath off the whole without rubbing ; and when 
the painting is dry, repeat the operation till the whole 
yarnifh is taken off. Handm. to the Arts, vol. i. p. 224. 
brat or Paintings, in Oil, Method of taking off, &c. 
The art of removing paintings in oil, from the cloth or 
wood on which they are originally done, and transferring 
them to new grounds of either kinds of fubftance, is of 
reat ufe. For thofe on cloth or canvas, the method is as 
follows: let the decayed picture be cleanfed of all greafe 
that may be on its furface, by rubbing it very gently with 
crumb of ftale bread, and then wiping it with a very fine 
foft linen cloth. It muft then be laid, with the face down- 
wards, on afmooth table covered with fan-paper, or the 
India-paper; and the cloth on the reverfe mutt be well foaked 
with boiling water, {pread upon it witha fpoxge, till it ap- 
pears perfectly foft and pliable. Turn the picture with the 
face upwards, and having ftretched it evenly on the table, 
pin it down with nails at the edges. Having melted a quan- 
tity of glue and ftrained it through a flannel cloth, fpread 
part of it, when a little ftiffened, on a linen cloth of the 
fize of the painting, and when this is fet and dry, lay an- 
other coat over it ; when this becomes ftiff, fpread fome of 
the glue, moderately heated, over the face of the picture, 
and lay over it the linen cloth already prepared in the moft 
even manner, and nail it down to the picture and table. 
Then expofe the whole apparatus to the heat of the fun, in 
a place where it may be fecured from rain, till the glue be 
perfectly dry and hard; when this is the cafe, remove the 
picture and linen cloth from the table. Turn the pitture 
with the face downwards, and let it be ftretched and nailed 
to the table as before ; then raife round its edge a border of 
wax, as in the etching of copper-plates, forming a kind of fhal- 
low trough with the furface of the picture ; into which 
pour a proper corroding fluid, as oil of vitriol, aqua fortis, 
or fpirit of falt, but the laft is to be preferred : dilute either 
of thefe with water to fuch a degree, determined by previous 
trials, that they may deftroy the threads of the original can- 
vas or cloth of the picture, without difcolouring it. When 
the corroding fluid has anfwered this purpofe, drain it off 
through a paffage made at one end of the border of wax, 
and wath away the remaining part by repeatedly pouring 
quantities of frefh water on the cloth. The threads of the 
cloth mutt be then carefully picked out till the whole be taken 
away. The reverfe furface of the painting, being thus wholly 
freed from the old cloth, muft be well wathed with water by 
means of a {ponge, and left todry. In the mean time prepare a 
new piece of canvas of the fize of the painting ; and havin 
fpread fome hot glue, purified as before, and melted with a 
little brandy or f{pirit of wine over the reverfe of the painting, 
lay the new canvas evenly upon it while the glue is hot, and 
comprefs them together with thick plates of lead or flat pieces 
of polifhed marble. When the glue is fet, remove thefe 
weights, let the cloth remain till the glue is become per- 
feétly dry and hard. ‘Then the whole mutt be again turned 
with the other fide upwards, and the border of wax being 
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replaced, the linen cloth on the face of the painting mutt 
be deftroyed by means of the corroding fluid ; particular 
care is neceffary in this part of the operation ; becaufe the 
face of the painting is defended only by the coat of glue 
which cemented the linen cloth to it. The painting muit 
then be freed from the glue by wafhing it with hot water, 
{pread and rubbed on the furface by a fponge. The paint- 
ing may afterwards be varnifhed as a new piéture ; andif the 
operation be well conduéted, it will be transferred to the 
new cloth in a perfeé ftate. 

\\ hen the painting is eriginally on wood, it muft firft be 
detached from the ceiling or wainfcot where it was fixed ; 
and the furface of it covered with a linen cloth, cemented 
to it by means of glue, as already direéted. A proper 
table being then provided, and over{pread with a blanket, or 
thinner woollen cloth, laid on in feveral doubles ; the paint- 
ing muft be laid upon it with the face downwards, and fixed 
fteady ; and the board or wood on which it was done muft 
be planed away, till the fhell remains as thin as it canbe 
made, without damaging the paint under it. The procefs 
is afterwards the fame as that in the cafe of paintings on can- 
vas, till the painting on wood be in like manner transferred to 
a cloth or canvas. Doffie’s Handm. to the Arts, vol. ii. 
p- 417, &c. 

Picture, Magical. See Macicat. 

PICTURESQUE Beaurx, according to a late ele- 
gant writer, refers to ‘ fuch beautiful objeéts as are fuited te 
the pencil.’? This epithet is chiefly applied to the works of 
nature, though it will often apply to works of art alfo. 
Thofe objects are moft properly denominated pi€turefque, 
which are difpofed by the hand of nature with a mixture of 
varied rudenefs, fimplicity, and grandeur. A plain neat 
garden with little variation in its plan, and no ftriking 
grandeur in its pofition, difplays too much of art, defign, 
and uniformity, to be called pictnrefque. ‘The idea of 
neat and /mooth (fays Mr. Gilpin), inttead of being pi€turefque, 
in fact difqualify the objeét in which they refide from any 
pretentfions to piéturefque beauty. Nay, farther, we do 
not feruple to aflert, that roughnefs forms the moft effential 
point of difference between the beautiful and the picturefque ; 
as it feems to be that particular quality which makes objects 
chiefly pleafing in painting. I ufe the general term rowvgh- 
nefs ; but, properly {peaking, roughnefs Bh eo only to the fur- 
faces of bodies: when we fpatk of their delineation, we 
ufe the word ruggedne/s. Both ideas, however, equally 
enter into the picturefque, and both are obfervable in the 
{maller as well as in the larger parts of nature ; in the out- 
line and bark of a tree, as in the rude fummits and craggy 
fides of a mountain. 

“ Let us then examine our theory by an appeal to expe- 
rience, and try how far thefe qualities enter into the idea of 
picturefque beauty, and eb as they mark that difference 
among objects which is the ground of our inquiry. 

«« A piece of Palladian architecture may be elegant in the 
lat degree ; the proportion of its parts, the propriety of 
its ornaments, and the fymmetry of the whole, may be highly 
pleafing ; but if we introduce it ina picture, it a 
becomes a formal object, and ceafes to pleafe. Should we wi 
to give it pi€turefque beauty, we mult ufe the mallet inftead 
of the chiffel; we muft beat down one-half of it, deface 
the other, and throw the mutilated members around in heaps; 
in fhort, from a fmooth building we muft turn it into a rough 
ruin. No painter who had the choice of the two objets 
would hefitate a moment. 

“ Again, why does an elegant piece of garden-ground 
make no figure on canvas? The fhape is pleating, the com- 
bination of the objects harmonious, and the winding of the 
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walk in the very line ot beauty. All this is true ; but the 
{moothnefs of the whole, though right and as it fhould be 
in nature, offends in picture. Turn the lawn into a piece 
of broken ground, plant rugged oaks inftead of flowering 
fhrubs, break the edges of the walk, give it the rudenefs of 
a road, mark it with wheel tracks, and fcatter around a few 
ftones and brufhwood: in a word, initead of making the 
whole fmooth, make it rough, and you make it alfo pic- 
turefque. All the other ingredients of beauty it already 
poflefled.”” On the whole, picturefque compofition confifts 
in uniting in one whole, a variety of parts, and thefe parts 
can only be obtained from rough objects. 

It is poffible, therefore, to find picturefque objects among 
works of art, andit is poflible to make objects fo; but the 
grand fcene of picturefyue beauty is nature in all its original 
variety, and in all its irregular grandeur. ‘‘ We feek it 
(fays our author) among all the ingredients of landfcape, 
trees, rocks, broken grounds, woods, rivers, lakes, plains, 
valleys, mountains, and diftances. Thefe objects in them- 
felves produce infinite variety ; no two rocks or trees are 
exattly the fame ; they are varied a fecond time by combi- 
nation ; and almoit as much a third time by different lights 
and fhades and other aerial effects. Sometimes we find among 
them the exhibition of a whole, but oftener we find only 
beautiful parts.” 

Sublimity or grandeur alone cannot make an objeé pic- 
turefque: for, as our author remarks, ‘ however grand the 
mountain or the rock may be, it has no claim to this epithet, 
unlefs its form, its colour, or its accompaniments, have fome 
degree of beauty. Nothing can be more fublime than the 
ocean ; but wholly unaccompanied, it has little of the pic- 
turefgque. When we talk, therefore, of afublime obje&, we 
always underiftand that it is alfo beautiful; and we call it fub- 
lime or beautiful only as the ideas of fublimity or fimple beauty 
prevail. But it is not only the form and the compofition of the 
ebje&ts of Jandfcape which the picturefque eye examines, it 
connects them with the atmofphere, and feeks for all thofe 
various effects which are produced from that vaft and wonder- 
ful ftorehoufe of nature. Nor is there in travelling a greater 
pleafure than when a fcene of grandeur burits unexpectedly 
upon the eye, accompanied with fome accidental circum- 
itance of the atmofphere which harmonizes with it, and 
gives it double value.” 

There are few places fo barren as to afford no picturefque 
fcence. 


—_— Believe the mufe, 

~ She does not know that inaufpicious {pot 
Where beauty is thus niggard of her ftore. 
Believe the mufe, through this terreftrial wafte 
The feeds of grace are fown, profufely fown, 
Even where we leaft may hope.” 
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Mr. Gilpin mentions the great military road between 
Newcaitle and Carlifle as the moft barren traét of country in 
England ; and yet there, he fays, there is ‘ always fomething 
to amufe the eye. The interchangeable patches of heath 
and green-{ward make an agreeable variety. Often, too, on 
thefe vaft tras of interfeGting grounds we fee beautiful 
lights, foftening off along the fides of hills ; and often we 
fee them adorned with cattle, flocks of fheep, heath-cocks, 
grous, plover, and flights of other wild-fowl. A group of 
cattle ftanding in the fhade on the edge of a dark hill, and re- 
lieved by a lighter diftance beyond them, will often make a 
complete pi€ture without any other accompaniment. In many 
other fituations alfo we find them wonderfully pleafing, and 
capable of making pictures amidtt all the deficiencies of land- 
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{cape. Even a winding road itfelf is an objeét of beauty ; 
while the richnefs of the heath on each fide, with the little 
hillocks and crumbling earth, give many an excellent leffon 
for a fore-ground. When we have no opportunity of ex- 
amining the grand {cenery of nature, we have every where at 
leaft the means of obferving with what a multiplicity of 
parts, and yet with what general fimplicity, fhe covers every 
furface. 

« But if we let the imagination loofe, even fcenes like 
thefe adminifter great a eS The imagination can 
plant hills ; can form rivers and lakes in valleys ; can build 
caftles and abbeys ; and if it find no other amufement, can 
dilate itfelf in vaft ideas of {pace.’”’ 

Mr. Gilpin, after defcribing fuch objeéts as may be called 
picturefque, proceeds to confider their fources of amufe- 
ment. We cannot follow our ingenious author through the 
whole of this confideration, and fhall therefore finith our 
article with a fhort quotation from the beginning of it. 
«« We might begin,”’ fays he, ‘in moral ftyle, and confider the 
objects ape in a higher light than merely as amufement. 
We might obferve, that a fearch after beauty fhould naturally 
lead the mind to the great origin of all beauty ; to the 


firft good, firft perfeét, and firft fair.”’ 


But though in the theory this feems a watural climax, we 
infift the lefs upon it, as in faét we have fcarce ground to 
hope that every admirer of picture{que beauty is an admirer 
alfo of the beauty of virtue, and that every lover of nature 
reflects, that 


“cc 


‘* Nature is but aname for an efed,: 
Whote caufe is God.” 


If, however, the admirer of nature can turn his amufements 
to a higher purpofe ; if its great fcenes can infpire him with 
religious awe, or its tranquil fcenes with that complacency 
of mind which is fo nearly allied to benevolence, it is cer- 
tainly the better. “* Apponat lucro.”? It is fo much into the 
bargain ; for we dare not promife him more from piéturefque 
travel than a rational and agreeable amufement. Yet even 
this may be of fome ufe in an age teeming with licentious 
pleafure ; and may in this light at leaft be confidered as 
having a moral tendency.”’ 

PICUCULI de Cayenne, in Ornithology. 
Cayennenfis 

PICUIPINIMA. See Cotumna Paferina. 

PICUS, in Ornithology, a genus of birds of the order Pice ; 
the generic charaéter 1s as follows: bill angular, ftraight, 
wedged at the tip; noftrils covered with recumbent fetaceous 
feathers ; tongue round, worm-fhaped, very long, bony, mif- 
file, daggered, befet at the point with briftles bent back ; 
it has ten tail-feathers, which are hard, rigid, and pointed ; 
the feet are formed for climbing. The birds of this genus 
live principally upon infeéts, to obtain which they climb 
trees, and are perpetually in fearch of thofe crevices in 
which their food is lodged. Thefe infects they transfix with 
their miffile and daggered tongue, which, when it has ob- 
tained its purpofe, is, by an almoft invifible motion, with- 
drawn wholly into the mouth. This procefs is almoft in- 
ceflantly repeated throughout the whole day, with the ut- 
mott precifion and celerity. Doomed to this perpetual oc- 
cupation, wood-peckers ayoid fociety, even that of their 
own fpecies, and appear to poflefs none of the animation’ 
of cheerfulnefs, or vigour of courage. They have no notes 
but fuch as are expreifive of pain and fadnefs, and they feem 
to lead a life of labour and reitlefsnefs. There are nearly 
fixty fpecies mentioned in Gmelin’s lait edition of Linnzus. 

I Species. 


See GracuLaé 
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Species. 


* Martius, or Great black Wood-pecker. The {pe- 
cific character is black; cap vermilion. This bird inhabits 
many parts of Europe, as well as our own country ; it is 
alfo a native in Siberia and Chili; it is found chiefly in the 
poplar tree ; it builds a large deep neft, and lays two or 
three eggs; it feeds principally on bees and ants, and is 
about feventeen or eighteen incheslong. This bird {peedily 
excavates trees, fo as to expofe them to be blown down by 
winds which would not otherwife have affeéted them. Under 
the hole made by it, faw-duft and pieces of wood may 
fometimes be found in pecks. 

Licnarius ; White-bellied Wood-pecker. Cap vermi- 
lion; body barred with white. This is found chiefly in 
Chili, and is fomewhat lefs than a blackbird. \ 

Principatis ; White-billed Wood-pecker. Black; creft 
fcarlet ; a line on each fide the neck and fecondary quill- 
feathers is white. It inhabits America, from New Jerfey 
to Brazil; is about fixteen inches long, and makes fpiral 
holes in the trees. 

Pireatus; Pileated Wood-pecker. Black; creft red, 
temples and wings {potted with white. It inhabits the 
woods of North America, and is eighteen inches long ; the 
female of this fpecies has a brown front. There is a variety 
of which the belly is obfcurely barred with white. 

Lineatus ; Lineated Wood-pecker. ‘This fpecies is 
black ; creft is fearlet ; it has a white line from the bill 
down the neck, and as far as the middle of the back. It 
inhabits Cayenne, as does the next, and is nearly fourteen 
inches long. 

Rusricotiis; Red-necked Wood-pecker. 
neath tawny ; crefted head and neck blood-red. 

MeELanoeucos; Buff-crefted Wood-pecker. Black ; 
body beneath, line on each fide the neck, nape and rump 
white ; the hind part of the creft brownifh-yellow. It is 
found in Surinam. 

Hirunpinaceus; Leffler black Wood-pecker. Black; 
cap {carlet; fhoulders dotted with white. It inhabits 
North America, and is about five inches and a half long. 
Two varieties of this fpecies inhabit Cayenne. 1. Mid- 
dle of the breaft red; belly varied with black and grey. 
2. Crown with a red fpot ; area of the eyes is white; the 
hind-head is golden. Of this laft variety the whole head of 
the female is black ; the eye-lids are white. 

Passerinus; Pafferine Wood-pecker. Yellowith-olive, 
beneath, barred with brown and whitifh; is about fix inches 
long, and is found in St. Domingo. 

TRIATUS ; Rayed anees Black ftreaked with 
olive, beneath olive; front, cheeks, chin, throat, and breatt 
sey 5 crown, hind-head, rump, and upper tail-coverts red. 

ere is a variety that has a black crown; it is nine inches 
long, and is found in St. Domingo. 

Mexanocutoros; Gold-crefted Wood-pecker. Varie- 
gated with black and yellow; the creft is gold; tail is 

lack. It inhabits Cayenne, and is about thirteen inches 
long. There is a variety that has a black crown; a red 
creft ; the middle tail-feathers are black, the lateral ones are 
barred with tawny and black. 

Fiavescens; Yellow-crefted Wood-pecker. Black 
barred with yellow ; pendent creft, chin, cheeks, and neck 
yellow. It is found in Brazil, and is about the fize of a 
ay. 

, Cayanensis. This, as its name imports, is found in 

Cayenne, and is not quite eight inches ong. It is olive- 

coloured ; the feathers towards the tip are marked with a 
11 


Brown, be- 


black fpot ; the crown, chin, and tail are black ; the hind- 
head is red; the cheeks are whitifh; the belly is yellowith. 

Fravicans; Yellow Wood-pecker. Yellowith, crefted; 
quill-feathers brown; tail black. It inhabits Cayenne, as 
do the next two. The male bird has a maxillary band. 

Cinnamomeus; Ferruginous Wood-pecker. Cinnamon 
colour, with a few yellowith {pots ; the creft and lower part 
of the back yellow; the tail is black. 

Mutrticotor ; Black-breafted Wood-pecker. This fpe- 
cies is crefted ; rufous; beneath pale rufty ; head, chin, and 
neck orange; nape, throat, breait, and {pots on the wings 
black. 

Eryruroceruaus; Red-headed Wood-pecker. Head 
wholly red; wings and tail black; the belly is white. It 
is found in North America, and is nine inches and a half 


-long; it migrates and feeds on acorns, fruit, and Indian 


corn. From the vifits of this bird, the natives are enabled 
in a meafure to foretell the rigour or clemency of the ap- 
proaching winter. This {pecies is extremely deftruGive to 
maize fields and orchards. During winter they are very 
tame, and fometimes come into houfes, as the robin does 
with us. They are found chiefly in old trees, and the noife 
which they make with their bills, may, when the air is calm 
and {till, be heard at the diftance of a mile and more. 
Ruger; the Red-brealted Wood-pecker. Head, neck, 


and breaft red ; back and wings black; belly ochre. It is 
found at Cayenne. 
Oxscurus; White-rumped Woodpecker. Dutfky, 


ftreaked and waved with whitifh ; beneath it is white ; firit 
quill-feathers black, fecondary white, with two black bars. 
It inhabits Long ifland, and is nine inches long. 

Fascratus ; Striped-bellied Wood-pecker. The colour 
of this fpecies is black; the crown, lores, and fub-maxil- 
lary band are f{carlet ; the belly is ftreaked white and black ; 
tail-feathers white at the tip. : 

Aurantius; Orange Wood-pecker. Above orange ; 
nape, rump, and tail black ; is about ten inches long, and 
is found at the Cape of Good Hope. : 

SENEGALENSIS; Gold-backed Wood-pecker. Front and 
cheeks are brown; cap red ; back and quill-feathers reddifh- 
gold; body beneath grey, undulate with brown and white. 
It is found in Senegal, and is fearcely larger than a fparrow. 

Carensis; Cape Wood-pecker. This, as its name figni- 
fies, is found in the Cape of Good Hope, and is lefs than our 
lark ; itis grey; the back, neck, and breatt are olive; the 
quill-feathers are dufky ; rump and upper tail-coverts red ; 
tail-feathers black. There is a variety that has its back and 
wings olive-brown; cap, rump, and belly red. 

Auvratus; Gold-winged Wood-pecker, Striated tranf- 
verfely with black and grey; the chin and breaft black ; 
the nape is red, and the rump is white. It is found in 
North America, and is almoft continually on the ground ; 
it feeds on worms and infects, and when thefe are not to be 
had, on berries and grafs. When fat it is efteemed excel- 
lent food. 
climb trees. 

Carer; Gold-winged Wood-pecker. Above brown, 
beneath claret, dotted with black; wings beneath, and fhafts 
of the wings and tail, vermilion. It is found at the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

Otivaceus; Crimfon-breafted Wood-pecker. This 
fpecies is olive ; neck beneath, breaft and rump pale red; 
chin, throat, quill-feathers and vent dufky brown ; the tail 
above is black. . 

Caroxinus; Carolina Wood-pecker. Cap and nape 
red; back with black bands; middle tail-feathers white, 

: dotted 


It migrates to Hudfon’s Bay, and it does not — 
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dotted with black, the reft black. There are three varieties 
of this fpecies. . 1. Front and cheeks pale brown; belly 
pale yellowifh-brown. 2. Spots on the chin and under 
the eyes red. 3. Black and white; cap, nape, and belly 
red; front and neck beneath yellow-grey; fides of the 
neck from the mouth with a black line. 

Unpatus; Red-cheeked Wood-pecker. Teftaceous 
waved with black ; temples blood-red. It inhabits Guiana 
and Surinam, as do the two following. 

Rurus; Rufous Wood-pecker. Rufous waved with 
black ; wings, tail, and body beneath deeper. A variety 
has a black breaft; and under the eyes a black fpot. 

CutorocerHaLus; Yellow-headed Wood-pecker. Olive, 
beneath {potted with white; neck and fubcrefted head 
yellow ; crown red. This is fix inches long. 

Mrinratus; Red-winged Wood-pecker. Creited, red, 
beneath white ; throat rofy ; bill and tail blue; tail-coverts 
green. This is nine inches long, -and is found in Java. 

Macaccensis; Malacca Wood-pecker. Crefted head 
and fhoulders fearlet ; chin and throat rufous yellow ; body 
beneath barred with black and white; the tail is black. 
It is found in Malacca, as its name imports. 

Piriv. Brown dotted with white; the tail is fhort. It 
inhabits Chili; has the appearance of a pigeon, and builds, 
not in the hollows of trees, but on the banks of rivers and 
declivities of mountains ; ‘it lays ufually four eggs. 

* Virinis; Green Wood-pecker. Green; crown crim- 
fon. This is the largeit {pecies found in England, and is 
full thirteen inches long. Thefe birds are frequently feen 
on the ground, particularly where ant-hills abound, the po- 
pulation of which they extirpate by their inceflant efforts. 
This bird will occafionally not be contented with darting its 
tongue at them fingly, but by the combined exertion of 
its bill and feet lays open the whole neft, and commits the 
moft wholefale ravage upon the ants and theireggs. There 
is a variety found in Mexico, full thirteen inches long ; of 
which the upper part of the head and {pots beneath the ears 
are deep red; the rump is of a pale yellow. It makes a 
circular hole in the dead part of trees for its neft, and lays 
five or fix greenifh coloured eggs fpotted with black ; it is 
remarkably fond of bees. 

BenGALensis; Bengal Wood-pecker. Green; crett 
red; nape black; front and throat variegated white and 
black ; body beneath white. It is eight inches and a half 
long, and is found in Bengal. A variety of this fpecies is 
alittle larger, and mhabits Ceylon and China. Its head 
is marked with numerous white fpots; the back is black, 
and fearlet in the middle. 


QuapriacuLaTus;  Blue-throated “Wood-pecker. 


Green ; beneath blueifh ; crown and rump yellow; throat,- 


quill and tail-feathers black. This is the fize of the 


Viridis, and is found in Ceylon. 

-  PuitipprnaruM; Philippine Wood-pecker. The fize of 
the lait, and foundin Manila. It is brown-green ;_crefted ; 

beneath {potted with white and black; the rump is red ; 

the tail-feathers have two white f{pots. ; 

Goensis ; Goa Wood-pecker: Green, beneath whitifh ; 
crown and creited hind-head red; tail and fillet reaching 
from the eyes“to the wings black; the wings are golden. 
It is found in Goa, and is very fimilar to the Bengalenfis. 

Maniivensis; Manila green Wood-pecker. Dirty- 
green ; crown covered with grey ; wings and tail blackifh; 
upper tail-coverts red. It is found in Manila. 

Garran ; Crimfon-rumped Wood-pecker. Above grey- 
brown, beneath yellowifh-grey ; wings with dirty {pots ; 
crown and rump red. It is found in Senegal, and is a 
good deal lefs than the Viridis. 

Canus; Grey-headed green Wood-pecker. 

Vou. XXVII. 
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front obfcurely fpotted with red; back, fhoulders, wing 
and tail-coverts green; rump yellow; wings and tail brown: 
chin whitifh. It inhabits Norway, Rufiia, and Siberia. 

Persicus; Perfian Wood-pecker. Pale yellow; body 
above, tips of the quill-feathers, and area of the eyes, ferru- 
ginous. It is a native of Perfia. ‘ 

Semirostris; Half-billed Wood-pecker. Brown-ath, 
beneath white ; head brown, {potted with yellowith ; upper . 
mandible fhorter. It is only of the fize of a martin. 

Pusescens; Downy Wood-pecker. Back longitudi- 
nally downy ; outer tail-feathers white, with four black {pots. 
The male bird has the hind-head red, It is found in Caro- 
lina, Virginia, and other parts of North America, and is a 
very daring bird, and particularly mifchievous to fruit-trees 
in orchards. As foon as it has pecked one “hole ina tree, 
it makes another clofe to the firft, in a horizontal direétion, 
proceeding till it has made a circle of holes quite round the 
trunk, {fo that the tree frequently dries up and decays. 

Vixtosus; Hairy Wood-pecker. Back fomewhat 
downy, in a longitudinal dire€tion; the outer tail-feathers 
are entirely white. It is from nine to twelve inches long. 
Like the Pubefcens, it is a fad peft to orchards. It in- 
habits North America, from Hudfon’s Bay to Carolina, 
and it has been feen in the north of England. 

*Masor; Greater fpotted Wood-pecker. Variegated 
with black and white; the vent and hind-head are red. 
This is alfo called the witwall, is nine inches long, and 
{trikes with far greater comparative force againft the trees 
than any of the tribe. It creeps with facility over the 
branches in every direétion ; and when any perfon attempts 
to obferve it on one fide of a branch, it paffes to the op- 
pofite with extreme celerity, repeating this change in cor- 
refpondence with every renewed effort of the enemy. It 
inhabits many parts of Europe, as well as England; here 
indeed it is lefs frequent than the Viridis, to which it is 
clofely allied in manners and habits, except that it rarely 
defcends to the ground in fearch of food. It Jays four or 
five glofly eggs in the decayed wood, without any formal 
preparation of a nef. 

*Mepius; Middle {potted Wood-pecker. Variegated 
with white and black, the vent and cap are red. It is 
doubted if this be a diftin& fpecies, or whether it be not 
the young of the Major juft defcribed. 

* Minor; Leffler {potted Wood-pecker. This fpecies is 
alfo variegated with white and black ; the crown is red, and 
the vent teftaceous. It is found in divers parts of Europe 
and Afia. It has the habits of the Major, but is much 
more rarely feen. There are two varieties; 1. Crown, 
nape and {crag black-grey ; body beneath yellowifh, {potted 
with black. This is a native of Panay. 2. Hind-head 
fubcrefted ; crown with a crimfon {pot ; Sees cheeks, and 
mee beneath white. It is found in Ceylon. 

RICOLOR ; Varied Wood-pecker. Black, with white 
tranfverfe ftreaks; breaft and belly red.. It inhabits New 
Spain. er 
CanapeEnsis; Canada {potted Wood-pecker. White; 
crown, back, fhoulders, and the two middle tail-feathers 
black, the other tail-feathers and wings varied with black 
and white. It is a native of Canada, and nine inches 
long. : 

BL alvizs Yellow-bellied Wood-pecker. Variegated 
black and white; crown red; vent white, barred with 
brown. It inhabits North America; nine inches long ; it 
is a very numerous tribe, and extremely deftrudtive to corn 
and fruits. 

Fravires; Yellow-legged Wood-pecker. Black, be- 
neath white ; legs yellow. 

Bicotor; the Encenada Wood-pecker. Varied with 
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and white; fides of the crefted head white; quill- 
eathers brown, {potted with white. The female bird is 
totally brown, with a creft. 

Carpinauis; Cardinalis Wood-pecker. Black, beneath 
white, {potted with black; the crown and hind-head red. 
Found in Luzonia; and is the fize of the Viridis. 

Nusicus; Nubian Wood-pecker. Variegated with 
white, rufous, and brown; crown black, {potted with 
white; hind-head fubcrefted; red brealt, whitifh, with 
black dots; tail with rufous brown lines. It is found in 
Nubia, and is feven inches and a half long. 

Mocuccensis; Brown Wood-pecker. Black, waved 
with white ; beneath whitifh, arrow-ftreaked with brown ; 
quill and tail-feathers brown, fpotted with white. It in- 
habits the Molucca iflands. There is a variety black-brown, 
fpotted with white ; beneath and head white; crown and 
fpot beneath the eyes brown. It inhabits India, and is five 
inches long. 

Mixutus; Minute Wood-pecker. This, the leaft of all 
the tribe, is found in Cayenne. It is chefnut-grey; beneath 
whitifh waved with brown; crown red; hind-head black, 
{potted with white. 

TripactyLus; Three-toed Wood-pecker. Variegated 
black and white; three-toed; a variety is alfo variegated 
black and white; and white beneath. The /irf inhabits 
America, Europe, and Sicily: the /econd is found in 
Cayenne. 

Picus Cinereus. 
S. major. 

Picus Imbrifa@us, or Picus Principalis of Linneus, the 
name of an American bird, defcribed by Nieremberg, and 
called by the natives quatotomimi. It is of the fize of the 
hoopoe, and is variegated with black and brown; it is of 
the wood-pecker kind, having a beak three fingers breadth 
long, with which it perforates trees: its head is fmall and 
red, and has a fine red creft ; but the feathers are black on 
their upper fide; it has on each fide of the neck a broad 
white line, reaching to the breaft ; its legs and feet are of 
a blueifh colour; it builds in high trees, and is principally 
found near the fhores of the South fea. It feeds on infects. 
See Picus. 

Picus Major Leucopheus. See Cucuius Vetula. 

Picus Murarius, the name of a bird called in Englith 
the wall-creeper, and improperly ranked among the fici, as 
wanting many of the characters of that genus: and there- 
fore clafled in the Linnean fyftem under the genus of cer- 
thia, or creeper. It is about the bignefs of the common 
fparrow ; its bill is black, flender, and long ; its head, neck, 
and back grey ; its breaft white, and its wings partly grey 
and partly red; its tail is fhort and black ; its long wing- 
feathers alfo, and the lower part of its belly, and its legs, 
are of the fame colour; its legs are fhort, but its feet are 
not placed as in the wood-pecker; but are three before 
and one behind; it is very common in Italy, Germany, 
and fome parts of France; it is a very lively and chearful 
bird, and as the common wood-pecker climbs trees and 
feeds on the infeéts in their cracks, fo this bird runs sp 
old walls, and feeds on what it finds in the cracks of the 
ftones. 

Picus Nidum Su/pendens, a name by which fome authors 
have called the galbula; a yellow bird of the thruth kind, 
very remarkable for its beauty, and for the ftruéture and 
manner of hanging its neft. See Ortotus Galbula. 

Picus Safutiferus, the name under which Nieremberg has 
defcribed a Mexican bird, called by the natives henguechol- 
totoil. 

It is of the fize of the common black-bird, and has a 
long and black beak : its head and a great part of its neck 


See Sirta Europea, S. jamaicenfis, and 
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are red; its breait and belly are grey, and it has a ereft of 
red feathers upon its head. It is of the wood-pecker kind, 
and has its name from the fuppofed virtue of its feathers, 
particularly thofe of the creft, in curing the head-ach. 

PIDAURA, in Geography, a town of the Morea, an- 
ciently called ‘* Epidaurus,” fituated on the W. coait of 
the gulf of Engia; 35 miles E. of Napoli di Romania. 
N. lat. 37° 40’. E. long. 23° 24! $ 

PIDISJARVI, a town of Sweden, in the government 
of Ulea; 48 miles E. of Gamla Karleby. 

PIE, in Agriculture, a provincial term applied to fignify 
a receptacle for preferving potatoss, turnips, and other 
roots. And when thefe are for potatoes they are ufually 
formed with dry earth in a dry fituation, being made. in the 
ridge or conical form. 

Pies are likewife made ufe of for curing rape-feed, being 
built in the field with platted itraw. The form, according 
to Mr. Marfhall, is that of a corn bufhel, the diameter 
feven or eight feet, the height three or four feet. This 
large ftraw bafket-like receptacle is filled with rough feed to 
the brim, topped up in a conical form with ftraw, and the 
whole fecured with a coat of thatch. This is moftly done 
when the markets are bad at the period of thrafhing, as the 
feed may be preferved any length of time in thefe pies, if 
there is a fufficiency of pulls among it, and the quantity of 
feed depofited in them be not too a It is at prefent a 
practice feldom employed. 

PIECE, in Commerce, fignifies fometimes a whole, and 
fometimes only a part of the whole. - 

In the firit fenfe we fay, a piece of cloth, of velvet, &c. 
meaning a certain quantity of yards, regulated by cuftom, 
being yet entire, and not cut. 

In the other fignification we fay, a piece of tapeftry ; 
meaning a diftin@: member wrought apart, which, with fe- 
veral others, make one hanging. : 

A piece of wine, of cyder, &c. is a cafk full of thofe 
liquors. 

Piece, Chimney. See CHIMNEY. 

Piece, Detached. See DeracHen. 

Piece, Eafél. See Ease. 

Piece-Goods, in Commerce, a name given in India to the 
various fabrics of manufaétured cotton. 

Piece, Mafler. See Master. 

Piece, in Coinage and. Commerce, fignifies fometimes the 
fame thing with /pecies: as when we fay this piece is too 
light, &c. ; 

Sraetapess by adding the value of the pieces, it is ufed 
to exprefs fuch as have no other particular name: as a piece 
of eight rials, a piece of twenty-five fols, &c. 

In England, the piece, abfolutely, is fometimes ufed for 
twenty fhillings fterling, and fometimes for a guinea. 

By 6 Geo. II. cap. 25. broad-pieces, of five-and-twenty, 
or three-and-twenty fhillings value, or any halves or quarters 


thereof, are called in. And all perfons are forbid to receive - 


dollar or pefo, which — 


or utter them in payment by tale. 
Piece of Eight denotes he Spanifh 
in fereign exchanges is valued at 8 reals of old plate or 
15 reals 2 maravedis vellon: but in commercial tranfac- 
tions within the country, it is reckoned at 15 reals vellon. 
As a filver coin, the dollar, or pefo duro, fince the coin- 
age of 1772, pafles fer 20 reals yellon, and the half dollar, 
or efcudo vellon, for 10. This dollar contains 374% troy 
grains of fine filver, or 405} grains of Englith 
filver ; and therefore its value in Englifh Fiver coin is 
4s. 44d.; and the half dollar in proportion. The value of 
the pefo of plate, or dollar of exchange, in Englith filver 
coin, is 393d. ; but if allowance be made for remit coin- 
age, it muft be valued in the dollar at 3 fterling. By tow: 
aflay 
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affay at the London mint, the weight of the dollar is 
17 dwt. 8 gr., and its finenefs 8 dwt. worfe than Englifh 
ftandard: hence its value in Englifh filver coin is 4s. 3d. 

The average weight of rooo dollars at the Bank of Eng- 
land is found to be 866 ounces troy. 

The Spanifh dollars coined fince 1772 have the following 
impreffions: head of the reigning king, with his name and 
DEI GRATIA ; reverfe, arms of Spain; which, on pieces 
coined at Mexico, ftand between two pillars with-NE pLus 
uLTRA: legend round the piece, HISPAN. ET IND. REX, 
with an M. for Mexico; 8 R. for eight reals, and the ini- 
tials of the moneyer’s name: thefe are commonly called 
Pillar dollars ; but thofe coined in Europe have no pillars ; 
and the legend is only, HIspANIARUM REX. The initials 
are not at the end of the legend, but by the fide of the ef. 
cutcheon in place of the pillars. The divifions of the dollar 
bear the fame impreflions; but the half dollar is marked 

R. : 

Ee In the Danifh iflands, St. Thomas, St. John, and Santa 
Cruz, accounts are kept in piaftres or rix-dollars current 
(alfo called pieces of eight), each rix-dollar being divided 
into eight fchillings or bits, and each bit into fix ftivers. 
Accounts are alfo bent in dollars of 100 cents, as in Ame- 
rica. ‘The Spanifh dollar pafles here for 124 bits, and each 
bit for 63 ftivers. Kelly’s Univerfal Cambift. See Corn 
and ExcHANGE. 

Prece is alfo a kind of money of ‘account, or rather a 
manner of accounting, ufed among the negroes on the coaft 
of Angola, in Africa. 

The price of flaves, and other commodities here nego- 
tiated, as alfo the duties paid the petty kings, are eftimated 
on both fides in pieces. Thus thofe barbarians requiring ten 
pieces for a flave, the Europeans, in like manner, value the 
money, or merchandize, to be given in exchange, in pieces. 

Piece, in Heraldry, denotes an ordinary, or charge. 

Pieces, in the Military Art, include all forts of great 
guns and mortars, 

Thefe are alfo called pieces of ordnance, or artillery. 

Pieces, Field. See Fretp-Pieces. 

Pieces, Battery. See Great Guns. 

Pisces, Garrifon. See GARRISON. 

Prece, Poifoning a. See Porson. 

Pircr, Soldier’s. See FrrELock. 

Pisce, Elevation of a. See ELEVATION. 

Piece, Quadrating of. See QUADRATING. 

Pirce-Work, in Rural Economy, that fort which is done 
by the great or piece. It is fometimes called tafk-work. 
This mode of working is becoming more general and necef- 
fary daily on account of the increafing price of labour; but 
in letting it, it requires that the farmer fhould be well ac- 
quainted with its nature, and the time it will take in per- 
forming it, or he will be liabte to much impofition : he fhould 
likewife be a good judge of the proper manner of perform- 
ing the work. Some are of opinion that the work is never 
fo well done in this way. See Work. 

PIED, Fr. See Foor. 

Prep, or pied de Roi, is the French foot in the old fyftem. 
See Foor and Mrasurer. 

PIEDE, or Piere', La, in Geography, a town of 
Mexico. 

PIEDI Orezza, a town of the ifland of Corfica; 12 
miles E.N.E. of Corte. 

PIEDICORTE, a town of Corfica; 12 miles E.S,E. 
ef Corte. 

PIEDMONT, the moft extenfive province in the 
northern part of Italy, about 150 Englifh miles in length 
by 100 of medial breadth. It is bounded on the N. by the 
Valais, on the E, by the duchies of Milan and Montferrat, 
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on the S. by the country of Nice and the territories of the 
Genoefe, and on the W. by Savoy. This principality was 
firft inhabited by Umbrians, Etrurians and Ligurians, and 
afterwards by Gauls, upon their eftablifhment in Italy, 
under Brennus, &c. which gave occafion to its being called 
“ Cifalpine Gaul,’”? or “Gaul on this fide of the Alps,’? 
with regard to Rome. It became in a fubfequent period a 
part of Lombardy, and in the 13th century formed a por- 
tion of the gradual acquifitions of the counts afterwards 
dukes of Savoy, and latterly kings of Sardinia. It is faid 
to have derived its name from its fituation “ ad pedem 
montium.” With regard to its revenue, when that of Sar- 
dinia was eftimated at 1,085,000/., Piedmont contributed 
9539750/., Savoy 87,500/., and Sardinia only 43,750/. 
This province is pleafant and fruitful, and the air mild and 
pure: the plains produce in abundance wheat, maize, rice, 
with fome olives and wine, and the pafturages feed large 
herds of cattle. The foil is a rich fandy loam, with fome 
tra&ts of large gravel brought down from the rivers; but 
the heat is exceffive in fummer, and the winter cold very 
fevere ; and yet the filk is efteemed of the fineft quality. 
Around Turin, and through a great part of the province, 
artificial irrigation, or the watering of meadows, is prac- 
tifed with great affiduity and fuccefs. The furrounding 
Alps are rich in minerals, and they {upply numerous ftreams 
which fertilize the plains. In the duchy of Aofta, the 
mines of copper, accompanied with antimony, arfenic, and 
zinc, are numerous : and in the fuperior regions near Macu- 
guaga, there are mines of gold, found in marcafite and 
quartz ; in the vale of Sefia are the gold mines of St. 
Maria and Cavavecchia, alfo containing filver. Gold is 
likewife found in the mountains of Challend near the vale 
of Aofta; and the torrent Evenfon rolls down pebbles of 
quartz, veined with that precious metal. Not far to the 
E. of Mont Blanc, a rich vein of cobalt has been lately 
difcovered ; and plumbago or black lead has been obferyed 
near the baths of Binay. This principality contains a great 
number of cities, towns and villages, fo that the whole 
country has been denominated a large city. Its capital is 
Turin, which is an archiepifcopal fee ; befides which there 
are eight bifhoprics. The principal rivers are the Po, the 
Tanaro, the Sturia, and the Doria. The chief exports 
confift of filk, which are chiefly manufactured at Lyons, 
fome hemp, and large herds of cattle. In the year 1802, 
the whole country was annexed to the French republic, and 
divided into fix departments, under the names of the Po, 
Doria, Marengo, Sezia, Stura, and Tanaro. 

PIEDOUCHE, French, formed from the Italian pe 
duccio, foot, in Archite@ure, a little ftand, or pedettal, either 
oblong or {quare enriched with mouldings, ferving to fup- 
port a butt, or other little figure. This is called a bracket 
pedettal. 

PIEDRA pr va Hyapa, in Natural Hiffory, the name 
given by the Spaniards to a {tone found in many parts: of 
America, particularly in New Spain; and famous among 
the Indians for curing the colic on being applied, to the 
navel, It is green, and is a f{pecies of jafper, approaching 
to the nature of the lapis nephriticus, and is called by many 
colicus lapis, from its virtues. 

PIEDRAHILA, in Geography, a town of Spain, in 
the province of Leon; 26 miles W.N.W. of Avila. 

PIEDRAS, a river of Terra Firma, which -runs inte 
the Caribbean fea, go miles E. of Cape Aguja. 

PIEDROIT, in Architedure, a pier, or a fquare kind 
of pillar, part of which is hid within a wall, 

The only thing in which it differs from a pilafter is, that 
the latter has a regular bafe and capital, which the other 
wants, See PILASTER. 
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PieproiT is alfo ufed for a part of the folid wall an- 
nexed to a door or window ; comprehending the door-poft, 
chambranle, tableau, leaf, &c. 

PIEGAIO, in Geography, a town of Italy; 14 miles 
S.W. of Perugia. 

PIELAWESI, a town of Sweden, in the government 
of Kuopio, feated on a lake; 35 miles N.W. of Kuopio. 

PIELIS, a town of Sweden, in the government of 
Kuopio, on a large lake; 70 miles E.N.E. of Kuopio. 

PIEMENTE, a town of Iftria; 11 miles S. of Capo 
a’ Iitria. 

PIENES, a fmall ifland of Japan, near the harbour of 
Sacca. 

PIENIN, a town of Poland, in the palatinate of Cra- 
cow; 36 miles N. of Cracow. 

PIENO, a town of Italy, in the department of the 
Montagna; 18 miles N. of Lecco. 

Preno, Ital. Full, in Mufic. Sometimes it implies energy 
or force. See Rrereno. 

PIENZA, in Geography, a town of Etruria, and the 
fee of a bifhop; 45 miles S. of Florence. N. lat. 43° 3/. 
E. long. 11° 34!. 

PIE-POUDER Court. See Courr. 

PIER, in Building, derived from the French pierre, a 
tone, denotes a mafs of ftone, &c. oppofed, by way of 
fortrefs, againft the force of the fea, or a great river, for 
the fecurity of fhips that lie at harbour in any haven, fuch 
are the pier of Dover, defcribed by Camden Brit. &c., the 
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pier of Ramfgate, and the haven pier of Great Yarmouth, 
mentioned 22 Car. II. 

Piers are alfo ufed in Archite@ure for a kind of pilafters, 
or buttreffes, raifed for fupport, ftrength, and fometimes 
for ornament. . 

Piers, Circular, are called _ columns, and they are 
with or without caps, and are frequently feen in Saracenic 
architeGture. 

Piers of a Bridge. See Brince. 

M. Belidor obferves that, when the height of the piers is 
about fix feet, and the arches are circular, it is fufficient te 
make their thicknefs the fixth part of the width of the arch, 
and two feet more ; but when the arches become of a great 
fpan, the thicknefs of the piers may be reduced to the fixth 
part ; but then the depreflion of the two feet doth not take 
place at once; that is, in an arch of above forty-eight feet, 
three inches are taken off for every fix feet of increafe of 
the width of the arch. The thicknefs of the piers fup- 
porting elliptic arches is greater than in the former propor- 
tion: thus, in an arch of feventy-five feet wide, the thick- 
nefs of the pier, whofe height is about fix feet, fhould 
be 13.5 when the arch is circular, and fifteen feet when it 
is elliptical. 

The fame author makes the abutments one-fixth part 
more than the piers of the largeft arch. 

Mr. Muller has calculated the following table, contain- 
ing the thicknefs of the piers of bridges. 


TABLE containing the Thicknefs of the Piers of Bridges. 
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The firft horizontal line expreffes the height of the piers 
in feet, from 6 to 24 feet, each increafing by 3: the firit 
vertical column, the width of arches from 20 to Ioo feet, 
for every 5 feet. 

The other columns exprefs the thicknefs of piers in feet 
and decimals, according to the refpective height at the head 
of the column, and the width of the arch againft it in the 
firft column. 

Reétangular piers are feldom ufed but in bridges over 
{mall rivers ; in all others they projet from the bridge by 
a triangular prifm, which prefents an edge to the ftream, in 
order to divide the water more eafily, to prevent the ice 
from fheltering there, as well as veflels from running foul 
againft them. This edge is terminated by the adjacent fur- 
faces at right angles to each other at Wedftminfter bridge ; 
but thofe of the Pont-royal, at Paris, make an acute angle 
of about 60°. However the French, in their later con- 
‘ftrutions, make this angle te terminate by two cylindric 
furfaces, whofe bafes are arcs of 60 degrees. Muller’s 
Pract. Fortif. part iv. fet. 1. p. 257, &c. 


Pier Head, in Geography, a cape on the north-eaft coaift: 


of New Holland, and weit point of Thirfty found. 

PIERA, atown of Spain, in Catalonia; 16 miles N.W. 
of Barcelona. 

PIERACO, a town of the marquifate of Ancona; 
5 miles N. of Ancona. 

PIERAGE, money paid for the ufe of a pier. 

PIERBACH, in Geography, a town of Auttria; 8 miles 
N.N.W. of Grein. 

PIERCE?’s Istanp, a {mall ifland in Pifcataqua river. 

PIERCEA, in Botany, a name of Miller’s, moft un- 
fortunately conftruéted, though well intended, to honour 
the late duke of Northumberland ; fo that it ought to have 
been Percya or Percea. That great patron of Botany, and 
diftinguifhed cultivator, to whom the {cience is fo much in- 
debted, has certainly long merited fuch a compliment, in 
preference to a cloud of names, in every re{pect far inferior ; 
but Miller’s fuppofed genus is not in any refpect different 
from Rivina. See that article. 

PIERCED, Perce’, in Heraldry, is when an ordinary 
is perforated, or {truck through; fhewing, as it were, a 
hole in it. 

This piercing is faid to be exprefled in blazon as to its 
fhape: thus if a crofs have a {quare hole, or perforation in 
the centre, it is blazoned, /guare-pierced, which is more 
proper than quarter-pierced, as Leigh exprefles it ; and ac- 
cordingly the French call it percé en quarré. When the 
hole or perforation is round, it muft be exprefled round- 
pierced ; which Gibbon in Latin calls perforata ; becaufe all 
holes made with pierces, or augers, are round. If the hole 
in the centre be in the fhape of a lozenge, it is exprefled 
pierced loxenge-qways. 

All piercings muft be of the colour of the field, becaufe 
piercing implies the fhewing of what is under the ordinary, 
or bearmg. And when fuch figures appear on the centre 
of a crois, &c. of another colour, the crofs is not to be 
fuppofed pierced, but that the figure on it is a charge, and 
muit be accordingly blazoned. 

Prercep J/land, in Geography, a {mall ifland or rock, in 
the gulf of St. Lawrence, pierced with two natural arches, 
through which the fea paffes ; 15 miles S. of Cape Gafpe. 

PIERCING, among Farriers. To pierce a horfe’s fhoe 
lean, is'to pierce it too near the edge of the iron. To pierce 
“it fut, is to pierce it farther in. 

PIERCY, in Geography, a town of America, in N. 
Hamphhire, and county of Coos, containing 211 inhabitants. 

Piercy J/land, a {mall ifland near the eaft coaft of New 
Zealand; eaft of Cape Brett. 
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PIERIA, in Ancient Geography, a country of Syria, in 
the Seleucide territory. This country derived its name from 
mount Pierius or Pieria, which the Macedonians fo called 
after mount Pierius in their own country. It was the moft 
fouthern country, and touched on Theffaly, from which it 
was feparated by mountains. —Alfo, a town of Macedonia. 
—Alfo, a mountain of Syria, which, according to Strabo, 
extended from the fouth tothe north, and joined with mount 
Amanus. This mountain took its name from that of Greece. 
—Alfo, a town of Greece, in Beeotia, afterwards called 
Lyncos. 

PIERIDES, among the Ancients, an epithet given to 
the Mufes, upon account of their having been born in that 
part of the country of Macedon which was called Pieria. 

PIERIUS Mows, in Ancient Geography, a mountain of 
Afia, in Syria, on the coaft of the Mediterranean fea, be- 
tween the gulf Ifficus to the north and the mouth of the 
river Orontes ; about lat. 36° 15). 

PIERMONT, in Geography, a town of America, in 
the ftate of N. Hampfhire, and county of Grafton, con- 
taining 877 inhabitants. 

PIEROUGAMIS, a tribe of Indians in Canada, who 
inhabit the weft bank of the lake of St. John. 

PIERRE, a town of France, in the department of the 
Saone and Loire, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri@ 
of Louhans; 15 miles N. of Louhans. The place contains 
1510, and the canton 12,408 inhabitants, upon a territory 
of 255 kiliometres, in 18 communes. 

PrerRE Buffere, a town of France, in the department otf 
the Upper Vienne, and chief place of a canton, in the dif- 
triét of Limoges; 9 miles S.S.E. of Limoges. The place 
contains 813, and the canton 8093 inhabitants, on a terri- 
tory of 2174 kiliometres, in 10 communes. 

Pierre a /Oiffeau, a {mall ifland in the Englifh channel, 
near the coaft of France. N. lat. 48° 54’. W. long. 3° 24/. 

Pierre Pertuis, a pafsin mount Jura, cut out of a rock ; 
8 miles N.W. of Bienne. 

Pierre d’ Albigny, St., a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of Mont Blanc, and chief place of a canton, in the dif- 
tri of Chambery. The place contains 2714, and the 
canton 6943 inhabitants, on a territory of 70 kiliometres, in 
6 communes. 

Prerre-Lghi/fe, St., a town of France, in the department 
of the Channel, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri@ 
of Valognes. The place contains 1619, and the canton 
13,342 inhabitants, on a territory of 170 kiliometres, in 20 
communes. 

Pierre d@’Oleron, St., a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Lower Charente, and chief place of a canton, 
in the diftriét of Marennes. ‘The place contains 4249, and 
the canton 9653 inhabitants, on a territory of 135 kilio- 
metres, In 3 communes. 

Prerre-Lefte, a town of France, in the department of 
the Drome, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri@ of 
Montelimart. The place contains 2536, and the canton 
12,534 inhabitants, on a territory of 3274 kiliometres, in 
14 communes. 

PrerrE-ke-Moutier, St., a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Nievre, and chief place of a canton, in the dif- 
trict of Nevers. ‘The place contains 1969, and the canton 
8615 inhabitants, on a territory of 310 kiliometres, in 10 
communes. 

Pierre fur Dives, St., a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Calvados, aud chief place of a canton, in the 
diftriG of Lifieux. The place contains 1499, and the can- 
ton 9287 inhabitants, on a territory of 145 kiliometres, in 
28 communes. 

Pierre d@ Automne, 2 French name tranflated from the 

5 Chinefe, 
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Chinefe. It is the name of a medicinal ftone, famous 
throughout the Eaft for curing all diforders of the lungs. 
Many people fuppofe it had its name of the autumn-flone, 
from its being only to be made at that feafon of the year ; 
but it may be made equally at all times, and the origin of 
the name is to be farther fearched into. 

The Chinefe chemifts, like thofe of all other nations, de- 
light in a fort of gibberifh. A part of this is, the referring 
the feveral parts of the body to the feveral feafons of the 
year. The lungs are in this {cheme referred to autumn. 
This appears in their writings ; and thus the ftone for dif- 
eafes of the lungs came to be called autumn-/tone. 

It is a tedious preparation of human urine, and made as 
follows: they put thirty pints of the urine of a ftrong and 
healthy young man into a large iron pot, and fet it over a 
gentle fire ; and when it begins to boil, they add to it, drop 
by drop, about a large tea-cup full of rape-oil; it is then 
left on the fire till the whole is evaporated to a thick fub- 
{tance refembling black mud; they then take it out of the 
pot, and laying it on a flat iron, they dry it fo that it may 
be powdered very fine. | 

This powder they moiften with frefh oil, and put the mafs 
into a double crucible, furrounded with coals, where it ftands 
till thoroughly dried again. They finally powder this 
again, and putting it into a china-veffel, covered with filk 
cloth and a double paper, they pour on boiling water, which 
makes its way, drop by drop, through thefe coverings, till 
fo much is got in as is fufficient to reduce it to a patte. 
This pafte is well mixed together in the veffel it is kept in, 
and this is put into a veffel of water, and the whole fet over 
the fire. The matter thus becomes again dried in balneo 
Mariz, and is then finifhed. Obferv. fur les Cott. de 
VPAfie, p. 258. 

Pierre de Cayenne, in Ornithology. 
Pauxi. 2 

PIERREFITTE, in Geography, a town of France, in 
the department of the Meufe, and chief place of a canton, 
in the diftri& of Commercy ; 7 miles W. of St. Michael. 
The place contains 660, and the canton 9249 inhabitants, 
on a territory of 3574 kiliometres, in 27 communes. 

PIERREFONTAINE, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Doubs, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftri& of Baume. The place contains 1110, and the can- 
ton 7889 inhabitants, ona territory of 2724 kiliometres, in 
21 communes. 

PIERREFORT, a town of France, in the department 
of the Cantal, and chief place of a canton, in the diftriét of 
St. Flour. The place contains 1266, and the canton 8905 
inhabitants, on a territory of 2874 kiliometres, in 11 com- 
munes. 

PIERRES Sonores, ftones that have a metalline found, 
of which mufical inftruments of percuffion are made in China. 
See Curnese Mu/ic. 

PIERREVILLE, Sr., in Geography, a town of France, 
in the department of the Ardéche, and chief place of a can- 
ton, in the diftriét of Privas. The place contains 1471, 
and the canton 7856 inhabitants, on a territory of 1474 
kiliometres, in 7 communes. 

PIERSZAIE, a town of Lithuania, in the palatinate 
of Wilna; 60 miles E. of Lida. 

PIERUS, or Perrus, in Ancient Geography, a river of 
the Peloponnefus, in Achaia Propria, which traverfed the 
territory of the town Phare. Strabo fays that it difcharged 
itfelf into the Achelous.—Alfo, a lake of Theffaly.—Alfo, 
a mountain of Macedonia. It is faid that a perfon, named 
Pierus, eftablifled on this mountain the worfhip of the 
Mufes, whence they were denominated ‘ Pierides.”” 

PIES, in our Ancient Law-Books, Freres Pies were a 
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fort of monks, fo called becaufe they wore black and white 
garments, like magpies; the fame, we {uppofe, with thofe 
fince called Carmelites, who, for a like reafon, were an- 
ciently called by the French Freres Barrez. 

They are mentioned by Walfingham, p. 124. ‘ In quo- 
dam veteri ceemeterio, quod fuerat quondam fratrnm, quos 
Freres Pies veteres appellabant.”’ 

PIESKE, in Geography, a town of Lithuania, in the 
palatinate of Novogrodek; 40 miles W.S.W. of Noyo- 
grodek. 

PIESMA, a word ufed by the ancients to exprefs the 
remaining maf{s, after the expreffion of any fluid fubftance 
from among its moft folid parts. Thus the cake remainin 
in the bag, after the expreflion of oils, is called by this 
name; but there are initances of authors calling the ex- 
prefled juice, inftead of the refiduum, by thisname. Thus 
Diofcorides calls the expreiled juice of the bay-berries, the 
pie/ma laurinum ; and others, the expreffed juice of rofes, 
pile rofarum, paying no regard to the rofe-cake left be- 
hind. 

PIESTER, the name ufed by the ancients for the prefs 
which they employed in preparing the feveral juices of 
plants, &c.: hence the word pie/ma ; which fee. 

PIESTRON, a word ufed by Hippocrates to exprefs a 
fort of forceps, which he recommends to be ufed in difficult 
labours, to break the bones of the cranium of the foetus, 
when its head is too large to fuffer it to pafs whole. It was 
alfo called embrycthlaftes. 

PIETANTIA, or Pirrance, a portion of victuals dif- 
tributed to the members of a college, or other community, 
upon fome great feftivals. 

PIETANTIARIUS. See Pirancianivs. 


PIETERMAN, in Ichthyology, the name ufed by fome 
for a fifh of the cuculus kind, approaching to the nature of 
the draco marinus, or weaver; and more ufually called 
among authors by its Brafilian name, nigut. 

PIETISTS, in Leclefaftical Hiftory, a religious fe& that ~ 
fprung up towards the clofe of the 17th century, among 
the Proteftants of Germany ; feeming to be a kind of mean 
between the Quakers of England, and the Quietifts of the 
Romifh church. 

This fe€t originated in the zeal of certain perfons, who, 
with the beft intentions, endeavoured to ftem the torrent 
of vice and corruption, and to reform the licentious man- 
ners both of the clergy and of the people. However, 
many, deluded by the fuggeftions of an irregular imagi- 
nation, and an ill-informed underitanding, or guided by 
principles and views of a more cutie nature, fpread 
abroad new and fingular opinions, falfe vifions, unintelligible 
maxims, auftere precepts, and imprudent clamours againft 
the difcipline of the church: all which excited the moft 
dreadful tumults, and kindled the flames of contention and 
difcord. 

The learned Spener was at the head of the firft re~ 
formers, who, by the private focieties he formed at Frank- 
fort, with a defign to promote vital religion, roufed the 
luke-warm from their indifference, and excited a fpirit of 
vigour and refolution in thofe who had been fatisfied to 
lament in filence the progrefs of impiety. With this view 
he publifhed a book, entitled “* Pious Defires,”” in which he 
reprefented in an affecting manner the diforders of the 
church, and propofed the remedies that were proper ta 
heal them, ‘The religious meetings above-mentioned, or 
colleges of piety as they were called, however well defigned 
in their original eftablifhment, tended in many placesta 
kindle in the breafts of the multitude the flames of a blind 
and intemperate zeal, whofe effects were impetuous and 

violent : 
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violent : fo that thefe inftitutions of pietifm became objects 
of reproach and occafions of complaint. 

The tumult this produced was farther promoted by the 
commotions that arofe at Leipfic in the year 1689, when 
certain pious and learned profeflors of philofophy under- 
took to explain the feriptures in their colleges, with a 
view of forming candidates for the miniftry into a more 
accurate acquaintance with thefe fources of religious 
knowledge. The novelty of this method of inftruction 
excited attention, and the lectures that were delivered 
to this purpofe were much frequented. Sufpicions and 
rumours of an unfavourable kind were foon induttrioafly 
propagated, and the profeffors were prohibited from pur- 
fuing the plan of religious inftruction which they had un- 
dertaken. During thefe troubles and divifions, the invi- 
dious denomination of Pietifts was firft invented; or at 
leaft before this period it was not commonly known. It 
was originally applied by fome inconfiderate perfons to 
thofe who frequented the biblical colleges, and lived in a 
manner fuitable to the inftructions and exhortations that 
were there addrefled to them; and afterwards it was ufed 
to chara¢terife all who were diftinguifhed by the excefiive 
aufterity of their manners, or who, regardlefs of truth and 
opinion, were only intent upon practice, and turned the 
whole vigour of their efforts towards the attainment of 
religious feelings and habits. At this time the denomina- 
tion was alfo Petirnes applied to perfons whofe motley 
characters exhibited an enormous mixture of profligacy 
and enthufiafm, and who better deferved the title of deli- 
rious fanatics. The conteft, thus begun, very foon fpread 
through all the Lutheran churches in the different ftates 
and kingdoms of Europe. Many perfons of various ranks 
and profeflions, of both fexes, learned and illiterate, pre- 
tended a divine impulfe for pulling up iniquity by the root, 
and reftoring to its primitive luttre the declining caufe of 
piety and virtue, and for eftablifhing a better difcipline in 
the Chriftian church. A(ffemblies, fimilar to thofe efta- 
blifhed by Spener, were introduced for this purpofe into 
Leipfic and other places: but they were not all conducted 
with prudence and order. Into thefe aflemblies there were 
introduced feveral extravagant and hot-headed fanatics, who 
foretold the deftruction of Babel, i. e. the Lutheran church ; 
who terrified the populace with fi€titious vifions, aflumed 
the authority of prophets honoured with a divine com- 
miffion, revived doétrines that had long before been exploded 
and condemned, declared the approach of the millennium, 
and were guilty of many outrages againit order and peace. 
The governors 07 the church and of the ftate were alarmed 
at the progrefs of the divifions which thefe enthufiafts pro- 
duced, and many fevere laws were enaéted againft the 
Pietifts. ‘Dhefe revivers of piety were of two kinds: one 
fect, at the head of which was Spener, propofed to carry on 
their plan without introducing any change mto the do@trine, 
difcipline, or form of government in the Lutheran church : 
the other party were for introducing confiderable altera- 
tions both in doétrine and eeclefiaftical polity. Many 
miftakes have been occafioned by confounding thefe two 
parties ; the former of which were zealoufly intent upon a 
very important object, the revival of piety, and, with this 
view, the reformation of public feminaries, where minitters 
were educated, both as to the mode of inftruction and the 
extent of difcipline: but the latter were, for the moft part, 
totally deftitute of reafon and judgment ; their errors were 
the reveries of a difordered brain; and they were rather to 
he confidered as lunatics than as heretics. Some among 
them were lefs extravagant, and tempered the fingular 
notions they had derived from reading or meditation, with 
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a certain mixture of the important truths and do¢trines of 
religion. 'They were moftly, however, of the myftic kind. 
For a more particular account we mutt refer to Mofheim’s 
Eccl. Hitt. vol. iv. 8vo. 

Many grofs errors are charged on the Pietifts, in a book 
intitled « Manipulus Obfervationum Antipietifticarum ;’” 
but they have too much the feverity of polemical exaggera- 
tion ; at leaft it is certainly fo with regard to a great part 
of them. 

In effe&, there are Pietifts of feveral kinds: fome run 
into grofs illufions, and carry their errors to the overturn- 
ing a great part of the Chriltian doétrine; others are 
only vifionaries ; and others very honelt and good people, 
who, difgufted with the coldnefs and formality of other 
churches, and charmed with the fervent piety of the 
Pietifts, are attached to their party, without giving in to 
the grofleft of their errors. 

Pierists, otherwife called the ‘ Brethren and Sifters 
of the Pious and Chriftian Schools,’? a fociety formed in 
the year 1678, by Nicholas Barre, and obliged, by their 
engagements, to devote themfelves to the education of poor 
children of both fexes. 

PIETOSA, in the Stalian Mujfic, fignities to play or 
fing in a foft manner, fit to move pity or compaffion. 

PIETRA CasreELtLo, in Geography, a town of Naples, 
in Capitanata; 6 miles N.W. of Volturara.—P. Corbara, 
a town of Corfica; 11 miles N. of Baftia.—P. Galla, a 
town of Naples, in Bafilicata; 2 miles S.S.W. of Ace- 
renza.—P. Mala, a town of Naples, in Calabria Citra ; 
rr miles S. of Cofenza.—P. Malera, a town of Naples, in 
Lavora; 7 miles N. of Capua.—P. Maura, a town of 
Naples, in Capitanata; 4 miles N.W. of Lefina.—P. 
Paula, a town of Naples, in CalabriaCitra; 4 milesW.N.W. 
of Cariati Wecchia.—P. Pertofa, a town of Naples, in 
Bafilicata; 12 miles S.E. of Potenza.—P. Prezia, a 
town of Sicily, in the valley of Noto; 10 miles S.W. of 
Caftro Giovanni.—P. Pugno, a town of Corfica, in the 
department of Certé.—P. Pulcina, a town of Naples, in 
Principato Ultra; 3 miles N. of Benevento.—P. Pulema, 
a town of Naples, in Principato Ultra; g miles N.N.E. 
of Benevento.—P. di Roma, a town of Sicily, in the valley 
of Demona, on the N. coaft; 18 miles W. of Pati.—P. 
Sama, atown of the republic of Lucca; 12 miles W. of 
Lucca.—P. Santa, a town of Etruria; 6 miles S.E. of 
Mefla.—P. Vairan, a town of Naples, in Lavora; 11 miles 
E. of Sezza. 

Pietra Mala, a mountain that rifes in the middle of the 
Apennines on the road to Bologna, about 40 miles from 
This mountain is rendered remarkable by a 
flame that fpreads over a fmall part of its furface, and 
burns almoft continually without producing any of thofe 
deftrutive effets which accompany volcanic explofions- 
A fimilar phenomenon is obferved on the fide of a mountain 
about four miles from Cavigliano: here the fame, which 
fhews itfelf low down on the declivity of the mountain, 
covers a fpace of about 140 feet; and it runs along in 
crevices, and burns much ftronger in fome places than in 
others. Its colour is either bright yellow, or blue, like 
fpirits of wine, and it rifes little more than half a foot from 
the furface; but in rainy weather, and particularly in 
winter, it is faid to increafe confiderably, and mount to the 
height of fix or feven feet. It was extinguifhed in fome 
places by waving hats ftrongly over it, and reproduced by 
firing a piftol into a {mall train of gunpowder, and fome- 
times by merely throwing a lighted paper upon the fpot 
where it had difappeared. It emits a ftrong odour, refem- 
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as to the caufe of this phenomenon: fome fuppofe it to be 
eleGtric, others phofphoric, and others again volcanic. In 
favour of this latter opinion, it is alleged that there are 
veltiges of ancient eruptions in’ the neighbourhood ; that 
fhocks of earthquakes frequently agitate the furrounding 
mountains ; and that fulphureous bubbles are perceivable in 
the vicinity, which are fo inflammable as to take fire at the 
approach of a torch, &c. But on the other hand, it is 
faid, that if the flames of Pietra Mala proceeded from any 
fuch caufe, the ground over which they hover mult be 
heated, and its heat increafe if opened, becaufe it would 
be nearer the fubterranean furnace. On the contrary, 
the flame in this mountain communicates but little heat 
when burning, and when extinguifhed leaves the ground 
cold, and without the ufual veitiges of fire. Hence others 
have been led to afcribe it to a fort of oily fubftance or 
petroleum, with which they fuppofe the adjacent earth to 
be impregnated. But if this were the caufe, it is faid, that 
the flames, inftead of being increafed, would be diminifhed 
or extinguifhed by the rains and tempefts of winter, and 
the crevices which emit the flame muft exhibit fome traces 
of this oily vapour; but the flame glows with the greateft 
vivacity in winter, and the foil manifefts no appearance of 
any oily or bituminous fubftance. The firft of thefe facts 
is equally decifive againft the operation of the eleétric fluid 
and phofphoric exhalations. Whatever be its caufe, the 
flame illuminates the whole tra¢ét around it, and banifhes 
the horror of night from one of the molt dreary folitudes 
of the Apennines. Similar phenomena were obferved in or 
near the fame region anciently, as Pliny the elder (lib. xi. 
eap. 3.) notices the appearances of flames in the territory 
of Mutina, which includes the neighbouring Apennines. 

Prerra Embofcata, in Natural Hiflory, a name given by 
the Italians to the Florentine marble, fo remarkable for its 
delineatiors. 

This marble is found in thin ftrata, and is full of cracks: 
in thefe cracks there is ufually found a black mineral 
matter, which, getting into the fubftance of the ftone a 
little way on each fide of the crack, forms there various 
delineations, or the figures of pieces of mofs, bufhes, and 
the like: the paler pieces of the marble ufually have thefe 
delineations ; the darker coloured having the forms of trees 
and houfes, or the ruins of old buildings. 

PIETRAFEZA, in Geography, a town of Naples, in 
Bafilicata ; 7 miles S.W. of Potenza. 

PIETRAGRUA, Carto Luiel, of Florence, in Bio- 
graphy, a mater of confiderable reputation in his day, com- 
sete two operas for Venice; “ Il Pattor Fido,” in 1721; 
and “ Romolo e Tazio,’’ in 1722. Profetlors fpeak of 
Pietragrua in fuch terms as remove all doubt of his merit. 

PIETRALBO, or Perrarso, in Geography, a town 
of the ifland of Corfica ; 10 miles S. of St. Fiorenzo. 

PIETY, Mounts of. See Movunr. 

PIEVE, in Geography, atown of Genoa; 2 miles N.W. 
of Albenga. 

Pieve, La, atown of Italy, in the department of the 
Lower Po, on the Reno, furrounded with an earthen ram- 
part anda ditch. 

Pieve dei Duca, a town of Italy, in the department of 
the Rubicon ; 4 miles W. of Rimini. 

Pieve del Mona, a town of Italy, in the department of 
the Upper Po ; 5 miles E.N.E. of Cremona. 

Pieve St. Giacomo, a town of Italy, in the department of 
the Upper Po ; 7 miles E. of Cremona. 

Pieve a Sieve, a town of Etruria; 
Florence. 


Pieve di Cadora. 
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Preve di Sacco, a town of Italy, in the Paduan, on a 
canal called Fiumcello, containing 5100 inhabitants; 10 
miles E. of Padua. - 

Preve de St. Mauritio, a town of Italy, in the depart- 
ment of the Upper Po; 12 miles E. of Cremona. 

Preve St. Stefano, a town of Etruria, on the Tiber; 15 
miles N. of Arezzo. 

PIEUX, Les, a town of France, in the department of 
the Channel, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri@ of 
Valognes ; 12 miles W. of Valognes. The place contains 
1398, and the canton 10,420 inhabitants, on a territory of 
170 kiliometres, in 15 communes. ' 

PIEXE-Gatto, in Ichthyology, a name given by the 
Portuguefe to a fifh caught about the fhores of the Brafils, 
and rauch refembling our doree or faber pifcis ; more ufually 
known among authors by its Brafilian name, abacatuaia. 

Piexe-Porco, a name by which fome authors have called 
the monoceros, or unicorn-fifh of Clufius. ‘The name is Por- 
tuguefe, and fignifies hog-fifh, this little creature having a 
mouth hike a hog. 

PIEXMAHL, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in 
the government of Kuopio; 39 miles S.S.W. of Kuopio. 

PIFENDEL, in Biography, an eminent performer on 
the violin, in the fervice of Auguftus II., king of Poland. 
According to Quantz, Pifendel had in his youth received 
inftruCtions in finging from Piftocchi, and on the violin from 
Tofelli. Quantz is very warm in his praifes, calling him a 
profound theorift, a great performer, and a truly honeft 
man. It was from this worthy concert-mafter, fays he, 
that I learnt to play an adagio, and to compofe in many 

arts. 

Pifendel had in his youth travelled through France and 
Italy, where he had acquired the peculiarities in the tafte of 
both countries, and fo blended them together as to form a 
third genus, a mixed ftyle of writing and playing, which 
was half French and half Italian. Influenced by his 
example, Quantz declares that he always preferred this com- 
pound ftyle to that of Italy, France, or the national ityle 
of his own country. : 

PIFFERO, Ital. a flute, fife, or flageolet. 

PIG, a {mall animal of the hog or fwine kind. 
and SwINe. 

Pic, Guinea. See Cavia Cobaya. 

Pic-Nut, or Earth-nut, in Botany. See Bunrum. 

Pic-Nut. See Watnut-Tree. 

Pic-Cafe, in Agriculture, a fort of narrow cafe or ftall, in 
which an animal of this kind is confined while it is undergoing 
the procefs of fattening, fo as not to be able to turn itfelf com- 
pletely round, by which it is fuppofed to fatten better and 
more expeditioufly, as well as with a lefs quantity of food 
in proportion to that which is ufed for equal fized animals 
fed in other methods. 

Thefe cafes are conftructed in feparate divifions, in fuch 
a manner, that each of them may contain a pig, and fit him 
as nearly as poflible when he is in it; but he muft not be 
able to turn himfelf round ; there is, however, a fpace left 
at the bottom of each of them, by which he is enabled to 
lie down at pleafure, in which cafe his feet pafs through 
the fpace left. Upon one fide of fuch buildings there is 
ufually a range of imall troughs in the walls or boardings, 
and on the other a row of fliders, which fhut the pigs in. 
The paving in the bottoms of thefe divifions flopes gently 
backwards to prevent wetnefs, and no litter is eyer em- 
ployed in them, but they are kept clean and {weet by the 
ufe of a hoe and broom. 

Pig-cafes of this fort are fometimes raifed from founda- 
tions laid in the ground, and at others ereéted upon wheels 

in 
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in a kind of wooden building, fo as to move about on graf{s- 
land. They are frequently met with in the neighbourhood 
of Maldon in Effex, and will be more fully noticed in {fpeak- 
ing of fwine. See Swine. 

Pic-Stie, in Rural Economy, the name of the place where 
hogs are kept. Buildings of this kind fhould always be 
large and commodious. See Hoc-Séie. 

Pre-Tail, in Agriculture, a provincial term fometimes ap- 
plied to a {mall ftrip of ground generally in the flate of 

rafs. 
Pic of Lead, the eighth part of a fother ; amounting to 
about 25olb. weight. 

Pic Creek, in Geography, a river of Virginia, which runs 
into the Staunton, N. lat. 36° 52'. W. long. 79° 42!. 

Pic Tron, in the Jron Works. Thofe maffes of iron which 
refult from the firft procefs of extracting from the ore, are 
called pigs, and in this ftate it is called pig iron. It is 
principally ufed.to diitinguifh it from bar iron, which is 
malleable, and nearly pure iron. Pig iron is of various 
qualities, according to the quantity of carbon it contains. 
The higheft carburet is called N° 1, the next N° 2, and 
fo on. That containing the loweft dofe of carbon, which 
is known by its white fracture, and greater hardnefs, is 
called forge pig, becaufe it has been thought the mott fitted for 
making malleable iron. See the article Iron . 

PIGALLE, Joun Baptist, in Biography, an eminent 
‘French fculptor, was born at Paris in 1714. He was the 
fon of a carpenter employed about the royal buildings, 
and fhewed an early fondnefs for modelling, which at length 

ave him a defire for excelling in the art of fculpture. He 
Frank three years at Rome in copying after the antique, 
and on his return ftopt at Lyons, where he met with em- 
ployment which occupied him a year and a half. Here he 
finifhed his model of the ftatue of Mercury, which he 
brought with him to Paris, where it was greatly admired. 
It was fome time before he met with encouragement ; but 
at length he excited the attention of the minifter, and of 
Mad. Pompadour, who obtained for him many commif- 
fions. He was admitted into the academy of painting and 
feulpture in 1744, and having executed his Mercury in 
marble, he made a Venus for its companion, which was 
equally the fubject of praife. Both thefe ftatues were pre- 
fented by the king to Frederic of Pruffia. Pigalle was em- 
ployed, in 1756, to execute a maufoleum for marfhal Saxe, 
which was faid to be the grandeft compofition in {culpture 
that exifts. This caufed him to be employed for the mo- 
nument erected in 1765, by the city of Rhetms, to the 
glory of Lewis XV. In 1780 he was employed ona grand 
monument for the count d’Harcourt. His concluding 
piece was the figure of a young girl taking a thorn out of 
her foot, which was greatly admired for its beauty and de- 
licacy. He died in 1785, being then rector and chancellor 
of the academy. As an artift he was entirely indebted to 
ftudy and application: his fkill was rather talent than 
genius, and his ideas were rather juft than extenfive. 

PIGAYA, in Natural Hiftory. See Pyeaya. 

See CoLuMBA. 

Picron, in Rural Economy, a well-known domeftic bird. 
There are only two diftin& forts of pigeons, the wild and the 
tame ; and the tame rough-footed ones differ not much from 
the wild, only they are fomewhat bigger, and more familiar : 
the wild ufually perch upon trees, being more feldom feen 
onthe ground. They are fuch as breed in woods, fea- 
rocks, &c. and the tame fuch as are bred in dove-houfes. 

But the varieties in the tame fort are numerous, and dif- 
tinguifhed by a variety of different names, as carriers, crop- 
pers, powters, horfemen, runts, jacobins, turbits, helmets, 
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nuns, tumblers, barbs, petits, owls, f{pots, trumpeters, 
fhakers, turners, finikins, &c. from which, when differ- 
ently paired, are bred baftard pigeons, fuch as are called 
from the cropper or powter, and the carrier, powting 
horfemen ; from the tumbler and the horfemen, dragoons. 
Thefe, however, deferve little attention, being only kept 
for fancy, and not profit, though the fame method is ufed in 
breeding them. 

And there are different forts of runts, one called Spanith 
runt ; generally of a blood-red or mottled colour : they are 
very loofe feathered, and large bodied, but breed not fo often 
as the {maller forts. 

The horfemen are excellent breeders, and are not eafily 
took ; the common Englifh runt is alfo a good fized pigeon, 
and breeds well. 

Alfo the pigeon called the Leghorn is a fort of runt, 
only diftinguifhed by a little wattle over his noftril: he is 
a full bodied pigeon, whofe feathers lie clofe to the body, 
and is an excellent breeder, and generally of a grizzled co- 
lour, ermined round the neck. 

It may be noticed that thofe who keep pigeons for the 
purpofe of breeding, fhould have baftard bred pigeons, 
{uch as powting fdelemnedt powting dragoons, from a pow- 
ter or cropper, and a Leghorn; as fuch pigeons will 
breed nine or ten pair of young ones in the year; and 
when they have young ones they feed them well. 

But of thofe kinds which are bred in pigeon-houfes, the 
grey pigeon, inclining to afh colour and black, is the beft ; 
and generally fhews fruitfulnefs by the rednefs of the eyes 
and feet, and by the ring of gold colour which is about the 
neck. 

In refpeé& to the time of ftocking there are two feafons in 
the year at which the pigeon-houfe may be fupplied: the 
firft is May; for the pigeons having much ftrengthened 
themfelves during the winter, are in a condition foon to 
yield profit to the buyer. Secondly, in Auguft, when 
there are a great number of young pigeons that have been 
well fed with corn, from the harveft in that feafon. In 
general pigeons will live about eight years, but they are 
only prolific for the firft four years; afterwards they are 
worth nothing, for when they are once paft that age all 
they do 1s, to prevent the profit that might be reaped 
by others that are younger. It is fomething difficult 
to know how to diftinguifh their age, and requires ex- 
perience. 

And the runts may be diftinguifhed again into greater 
or {maller: thofe which are called the Spanifh runts are 
much efteemed, being the largeft fort of pigeon, but are 
fluggifh and more flow of flight than the {maller forts of 
runts: but the {maller runts are better breeders, and quicker 
of flight, for which they are efteemed. As for the colours 
of their feathers, they are uncertain, fo that a judgment 
cannot be made of the fort by them. 

The next fort which makes the largeft figure, but is not, 
in reality, the largeft bird, is the cropper, {fo called, becaufe 
they ufually, by attracting the air, blow up their crops to an 
extraordinary bignefs, even fo as to be fometimes as large 
as their bodies. This fort is the moft valued, according as 
it can {well up itserop. The bodies of this fort are about 
the bignefs of the fmaller runts, but are fomewhat more 
flender: this fort alfo is of various colours in the feathers. 

The fhakers are of two forts, viz. the broad-tailed fhaker, 
and the narrow-tailed fhaker: thefe are fo called, becaufe 
they are almoft conftantly wagging their heads and necks 
up and down; the broad are diftinguifhed from the nar- 
row, in that the broad-tailed fort abounds with tail-fea- 
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fhakers have not fo many. Thefe, when they walk, carry 
their tail-feathers and creft fpread abroad like a turkey- 
cock : they have likewife a diverfity of feathers. 

The jacobins, or cappers, are fo called on account of 
certain feathers which turn up about the back part of the 
head: fome ef this fort are rough-footed ; they are fhort 
billed, the iris of their eye of a pearl colour, and the head 
is commonly white. 

The turbit, which fome fuppofe to be a corruption of 
the word corbeck, or curtbeke, as they are called by the 
Dutch, which feems to be derived from the French, court- 
beck, and fignifies a fhort bill, for which this pigeon is re- 
markable ; has the head flat, and the feathers on the breait 
{pread both ways; thefe are much of the fame fize with the 
jacobines. 

The carriers are thofe pigeons which are faid to have 
been employed fometimes in carrying letters, &c. They 
are about the fize of common pigeons, and of a dark blue 
or blackifh colour, which is one way of diftinguifhing them 
from other forts: they are alfo remarkable for ae their 
eyes compaffed about with a broad circle of naked {pongy 
fkin, and for having the upper chap of their beak covered 
more than half from the head, with a double cruit of the 
like naked fungous body. The bill, or beak, is moderately 
long, and black. 

The barb, or Barbary pigeon, is another fort, whofe bill 
is like that of the turbit, fhort, and thick, having a broad 
and naked circle of a fpongy white fubftance round about 
the eye, like that of the carrier pigeon; the iris of the eye 
is white, if the feathers of the pinion are inclinable to a 
darker colour, but if red they are white, as it is obferved in 
other birds. 

The fmiters are fuppofed to be the fame the Dutch call 
dragors: thefe fhake their wings as they fly, and rife 
commonly in a circular manner in their flight, the males, 
for the moft part, rifing higher than the females, and fre- 
quently falling and flapping with their wings, which makes 
a great noife that may be heard a great way off, which often 
is the caufe of their breaking or fhattexing their quill-fea- 
thers. Thefe very much refemble the tumbler pigeon ; the 
difference chiefly is, that the tumbler is fomewhat {maller, 
and in its flight will tumble itfelf backward over its head ; 
the diverfity of colours in the feathers makes no difference. 

The helmet pigeon is diftinguifhed from the others, be- 
caufe it has the head, the quill-feathers, and the tail-feathers, 
always of one colour, fometimes black, fometimes white, or 
red, or blue, or yellow, but the other feathers of the body 
are of a different colour. 

The light horfeman; this is fuppofed to be a crofs be- 
tween a cock cropper and a hen of the carrier breed : be- 
caufe they feem to partake of both, as appears from the 
excrefcence of flefh upon their bills and the fwellings of 
their crops: thefe are not inclined to leave the place of their 
birth, or the houfe that they have been ufed to. 

The baftard-bill pigeon is fomething bigger than the 
Barbary pigeon; they have fhort bills, and are generally 
faid to have red eyes, though probably thofe coloured eyes 
belong only to thofe that have white Pstherts 

There is a pigeon called the turner, which is faid to have 
a tuft of feathers hanging backwards on the head which 
parts like a horfe’s mane. 

There is alfo a pigeon of the fmaller fort, called the fin- 
nikin, but in other refpeéts like the former. 

There is another pigeon called the fpot, fuppofed to take 
its name from a fpot on the forehead, juft above the bill ; 
and the feather of its tail is always of the fame colour with 
the fpots, and all the other feathers are white, 


The Mahomet, or mawmet pigeon, fuppofed to be brought 
from Turkey, is fingular for its large black eyes, but the 
other parts are like thofe of the Barbary pigeon. 

It is neceffary to obferve that great care muft be taken to 
make convenient places to breed in; each pair of pigeons 
muft have two neits, thofe with bafkets in them’are beit, as 
before one pair can go out of the neft, or feed them- 
felves, the old ones will be fitting again. When the young 
ones are taken, clean out the neft, or put in a clean bafket, 
for cleanlinefs is a circumftance of great confequence to the 
raifing of pigeons. 

Many fuppofe that, notwithftanding pigeon-houfes are 
common on many farms, it is, in very few inftances, that 
this kind of ftock, when the various difadvantages of it are 
confidered, can be conyerted to much profit by the farmer. 
And it has been well remarked by Mr. Pitt, in his Corrected 
Report of Staffordfhire, that the increafe of pigeons be- 
yond a certain degree muft, doubtlefs, be injurious to the 
cultivation of grain; within due bounds they do little 
harm ; but increafed beyond it, they prove pernicious ver- 
min, both to the new fown crops, and the early part of 
harveft. They are particularly voracious in early peas; 
therefore, the advantages arifing from their increafe for con- 
fumption as food are more than counterbalanced by the mif- 
chief occafioned by their depredations. Mr. Kent alfo 
ftates that, in Norfolk, pigeons are much fewer than for- 
merly, as many of the pigeon-houfes have been dropped, on 
account of the injury which the pigeons do to thatched 
buildings. And the fame isthe cafe in Kent and other counties. 
They are particularly injurious to the grain crops firft at the 
time of harveft, by fettling in large flights upon the ftand- 
ing corn, and in this way doing more mifchief by beating 
it down than by the quantity they confume, as Mr. Parkin- 
fon has noticed in his Experienced Farmer. It is ftated, 
that where this fort of ftock is kept warm fheltered, funny 
fituations are the moft advantageous, as the pigeon delights 
in warmth, and in being expofed to the full influence of the 
fun. See Piczon-Hou/e. 

And it 1s alfo of importance in the economy of thefe birds 
that the floor of the houfe be nearly upon a level. with the 
holes where they enter, and that thefe holes be not too lar, 
nor too numerous; the holes where they form their ne 
fhould not be much enclofed, as pigeons delight in being at 
liberty. Salts and ftrong fcents, fuch as aflafoetida, are 
faid to be agreeable to thee birds, fo as frequently to attach 
them to their habitations, when they would not under other 
circumttances. 

Birds of this kind feldom lay more than two eggs at one 
laying, fitting about twenty days, the male and female al- 
ternately. They are capable of breeding frequently, but 
in general only produce two or three hee or flights in the 
year. Of all the feveral forts the common blue pigeon is 
probably the moft productive. The tumblers are {mall but 
very domeftic. The writer of the Experienced Farmer, 
after recommending the harveit flight as the moft proper for 
the purpofe of ftock, as being the ftrongeit to withitand 
the winter feafon, gives the following directions on the ma- 
nagement of them ; in regard to feeding them, it is advifed 
as only neceflary during the feafon between feed time and 
harveft, when it fhould be done by three or four o’clock in 
the morning, as they rife early. If you ferve them much 
later, they will keep hovering about home, and be prevented 
taking their neceflary exercife. If fed the year round, they 
will not feed near fo well as if forced to feek their own food, 
for they pick up in the fields what is pleafant and healthy to 
them, and from the beginning of the haryeft to the end of 
feed time they find plenty. They may be fed with tares, 
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grain, or feeds of any kind. He direéts us to be cautious 
of not letting the firft flight fly to increafe the ftock, but 
let every one of them be taken; as these will come in, in 
what is called benting time, that is, between feed time and 
harveft. It is then that pigeons are the fcarceit ; and many 
of the young ones would pine to death through weaknefs 
during that feafon, and that, at the latter end of every 
flight, care fhould be taken to deftroy all thofe eggs which 
were not laid in a proper time. The proper time for the 
fpring flight isin April and May. After the harveft flight 
cold weather begins to come on, which injures the old 
pigeon much if fhe fits late ; and the young will be good 
for nothing if hatched. 

And it is very neceflary to pay attention to cleanlinefs in 
the management of the dove-cote, as already noticed. Be- 
fore breeding time the holes ought to be carefully examined 
and cleaned, for if any of the young die in the holes in the 
fummer time, maggots are foon bréd in them; they become 
putrid, and emit a putrid and unwholefome ttench, very in- 
jurious to the inhabitants of the dove-cote. Pigeons are 
tenacious of their nefts, as appears from the condué of the 
wood-pigeon, which will breed for years in the fame tree, 
and the mother forfakes her neft with regret ; but, unable 
to endure the filth and ftench of her dead offspring, the is 
obliged to quit the eggs fhe has laid for a fecond brood, and 
the prime of the feafon is loft. Every fummer, imme- 
diately after the firfl flight, the nefts fhould be all cleaned 
out, and the dung totally taken away, as it breeds filth. 
But remember to do this bufinefs early in the morning. 
The remaining eggs ought likewife to be deftroyed, and a 
perfeétly clean habitation made for the harveit flight of thefe 
birds. It is directed never to go into a dove-cote later than 
mid-day, but as early in a morning as convenient. What- 
ever repairs are neceflary, either to the building or to the 
nefts, fhould be done before noon; for if you difturb the 
pigeons in the afternoon, they will not reft contentedly the 
whole night ; and the greateft part perhaps will not enter 
the cote until the next day, but will fit moping on the 
ground; and if in breeding time, either a number of eggs 
may be fpoiled, or feveral young ones ftarved to death. It 
is added, that pigeons are fuppofed to be more produétive 
from the breeds being crofled; in proof of which, a few 
tame pigeons were put into a dove-cote; and the confe- 
quence was, that a more early, and a more numerous hatch 
of young were produced than in any of the neighbourin 
cotes at the fame feafon. It is alfo farther ftated that ihele 
birds have a great antipathy to owls, which find their way 
fometimes into dove-cotes; and there is no getting rid of 
fuch troublefome gueits but by deftroying them. Rats are 
terrible enemies to pigeons, and will foon deftroy a whole 
dove-cote. Cats, weafels, and fquirrels will do the fame. 
Tt will be neceflary, therefore, to examine the dove-cote once 
every week at ae very minutely, to fee that there are none 
of thefeintruders in the houfes where they are kept. 

In fome cafes, in order to catch and deftroy pigeons, 
where they become troublefome to the farmer, it has been 
dire&ted to take a good number of {mall twigs, and bird- 
lime them well, laying them on t te ground where pigeons, 
&c. frequent, and they will foon be entangled with them ; 
and, in order to allure them to the twigs, two or three, 
pigeons may be tied to the ground, among the twigs. And 
another mode is to cut fome fheets of thick brown paper, 
each into about eight parts, making them up into the fhape 
of a fugar-loaf, and bird-liming the infide of them three 
or four days before intending to ufe them; putting into 
each paper, near the bottom, three or four grains of corn, 
and laying thefe papers up and down the ground, as much 
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as you can, under clods of earth, early in the morning be- 
fore the pigeons, &c. come to feed. When the pigeons 
come to feed on the corn, by thrufting in their heads to 
reach it, they get hood-winked by the paper {ticking to 
their heads, which occafions them to take wing, and fly up- 
right till they have {pent themfelves, when they tumble down 
and may be eafily taken. But the gun is probably the beit 
method in fuch inftances. 

Picron, Barbary. See Bars. 

Picron, Helmet. See HELMET. 

Picron, Laughing. See LAUGHER. 

Picron, Mahomet. See MAHomMeEtT. 

Picron-Dung, in Agriculture, a manure of the bird dung 
kind, which is f{uppofed to poffefs many valuable properties. 
It is fometimes turned in like other light fubitances in the 
{pring, and cofts about one fhilling a bufhel, heaped, in fome 
diftriéts, and about a halfpenny a bufhel more bringing to 
the land; it is ufed alfo as malt duft, and anfwers in all 
feafons. See Manure, and Top-prReEssINGs. 

Picron-Houfe, in Rural Economy, a building, or houfe, 
erected for the purpofe of keeping and breeding of pigeons, 
&c. It is fometimes called a dove-cote. In order to ereét 
a pigeon-houfe to advantage, it is neceflary, in the firft 
place, to pitch upon a convenient fituation, of which none 
is more proper than the middle of a fpacious court-yard, 
when it is fheltered, and has a fouthern afpe&. With re- 
gard to the fize, it muft depend entirely upon the number 
of birds intended to be kept ; but it is better to have it too 
large than too {mall ; and as to its form, the round fhould 
be preferred to the {quare, becaufe rats cannot fo eafily 
come at them in the former as in the latter. It is alfo much 
more commodious ; as, by means of a ladder turning upon 
an axis, itis poflible to vifit all the nefts in the houfe, with- 
out the leaft difficulty ; which cannot be fo eafily done ina 
houfe of the fquare form. And in order to hinder rats 
from climbing up the outfide of it, the wall fhould be 
covered with tin plates to a certain height, as about a foot 
and ahalf; which fhould proje& out three or four inches at 
the top, to prevent their getting up more effectually. It 
fhould be placed at no great diftance from water, that the 
pigeons may carry it to their young ones, in a proper ftate 
and more conveniently. Where the houfe is covered with 
boards, they fhould be well joined together, fo that no rain 
may penetrate through. And the whole building fhould be 
covered with hard plafter, and white-wafhed within and 
without. There muift be no window or other opening in 
the pigeon-houfe to the eaftward; thefe fhould always face 
the fouth ; for pigeons are very fond of the fun, efpecially 
in winter. Other coverings are better than boards, as will 
be feen below. In regard to the nefts or covers, they may 
confift of {quare holes made in the walls of a fufficient fize 
to admit the cock and hen to ftand in them; the rit range 
of thefe nefts being placed at a proper diitance from the 

round ; and thefe nefts fhould be placed in quincunx order, 
and not dire€tly over one another. Neits may likewife he 
formed in other ways, as will be feen below. 

It may be noticed that any lord of a manor may build a 
pigeon-houfe on his land, but a tenant cannot do it without 
the lord’s licence. And that when perfons fhoot at or kill 
pigeons within a certain diftance of the pigeon-houfe, they 
are liable to pay a forfeiture. 

And it has been remarked in a late praétical work, that 
where pigeons are bred for the purpofe of deriving profit 
from them, the pigeon-houfe fhould not only be large and 
roomy, but be placed in fuch a fituation that the pigeons 
may be fed with convenience, and without being difturbed 
by the different operations that are conftantly going on about 
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the farm-houfe. The form of the houfe is probably not a 
matter of much confequence, provided it be not made too 
deep in the infide ; pigeons difliking to have their nefts low 
down. The floor fhould be clofely laid, and the fides well 
plaftered, to keep out vermin. The roof may be covered 
by any convenient and fuitable material, but tiles and flates 
are by much the beft ; thatch, being warm in winter and cool 
in fummer, may alfo afford a very good covering. The 
great objection to thatch for dove-cotes is, that the pigeons 
are apt to {cratch it off ; but when the ridge is fecured by 
ridge-tiles, and very light hurdles are laid on each fide of it, 
that inconvenience may be prevented. The whole mutt be 
made perfectly fecure againft the entrance of rats and other 
vermin. Where buildings of this fort are quite detached 
from the other offices, it is, perhaps, the beft and cheapett 
method to ereét them on pillars of brick or ftone, or ftron 

poits of wood, about fix or feven feet high from the esnind. 
{n the latter cafe the upper parts of the houfe may likewife 
be principally compofed of wood; and the under part will 
ferve as a fhed for various ufeful purpofes. If a ftable or 
cow-houfe the better, as it will have a tendency to keep ‘the 
pigeons warmer in winter, which is material to their breed- 
ing early in the fpring, when they are of moft value in the 
market. The chief objection againit wood cotes are, their 
being too cold in the winter, and too hot in the fummer 
months. Itis further ftated, that the apertures or openings 
for the entrance of the pigeons, fhould always have a 
fouthern afpect, as they delight in a funny fituation, as ob- 
fervyed above, andthey ought not to be too large ; the com- 
mon fize is larger by much than is neceffary. The number 
of holes muft be regulated by the quantity of birds that are 
intended to be kept; itis better, however, to have too few 
than too many; as a great number of holes renders the 
dove-houfe cold, and in any cafe but few are made ufe of by 


the pigeons. Above thefe holes a piece of weather boarding, 
fufficiently large for keeping off the wet, fhould conftantly 
be fixed up. Thefe boards are generally made fo {mall that 


they do not keep off the wet effectually from the pigeons. 
And though it is the general practice to makes {quare holes 
of board for the pigeons to lay and breed in; a neater 
method is that of employing {mall wicker bafkets open at 
the top for this purpofe; thefe bafkets may either be com- 
pofed of finer or coarfer materials according to the inclina- 
tion of the builder, or the expence he wifhes to be at. Netts 
made in this way take up but little room, and are readily 
removed, whenever it is neceflary to clean them, efpecially 
if they be fixed up in a convenient method for the purpofe. 
Convenience fhould always be particularly attended to in 
buildings of this kind. 

Picron-Holes, in Brick-making. See Brick. 

Picron-Pea, in Botany.» See’ Cyvisus.  ~ 

Picron Creek, in Geography, a viver of America, which 
runs into the Ohio, N. lat. 37° 44!, W. long. 88° 6. 

Picron Hou/:, a name given by Capt. Cook to a moun- 
tain of New Zealand, from a fuppofed refemblance. N. lat. 
35° 19. W. lang. 209° 42!. 

Picron J/land, anifland in Dufky bay, New Zealand, S. 
of Facile harbour.—Alfo, a {mall ifland in the bay of Ben- 
gal, near the coaft of Cicacole. N. lat. 17° 34!. E. long, 
83° 23/.— Alfo, a {mall ifland in the Eaft Indian fea, near 
the coaft of Canara. N. lat. 14° 2/.. E. long. 74° 5'!.— 
Alfo, a fortified ifland in Port Royal bay, Martinico.— 
Alfo; an ifland near the E. coaft ef Ceylon; 10 miles 
N.N.W. of Trincomaly. 

Picron River, a river of the flate of Tenneflee, which 
runs into the French Broad river, N. lat. 35° 46’. W. 
long. 82° 56’. 
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PIGER Hevyricus, flothful Harry, a fantaftical name 
for a flow diftilling chemical furnace ; called alfo an athanor. 

PIGGERY, in Rural Economy, a term applied to the 
place where hogs or {wine are lodged. 

In Plate XL. fig. 1. on Agriculture, is {een the plan of 
one-half of the duke of Bedford’s piggery at Woburn Ab- 
bey: a, a, a, a, a, a, fties; b, b, 5, b, b, b, troughs ; feparated by 
{trips of wood generally into fix divifions, but occafionally 
into a greater number when the pigs are {mall ; c, cy ¢ ¢, Cy Cy 
gates which feparate the fties and fhut them up, as 
by the dotted curved lines, when cleaned, &c.; d, d, d, d, dy d, 
gutters which convey the urine and liquid filth into the re- 
ceptacles ¢,e; f, a boiler for potatoes, meal, &c. 3 §> ¥> chefts 
for peas, meal, &c. Fig. 2. a fe€tion through the dotted 
line AB. The doors in cold weather are partially clofed 
by hatches which turn down on hinges ; one of them is 
fhewn in that ftate at £; /the boiler. Fig. 3. is a feétion 
through the dotted line CD; m, m, troughs; x, one of the 
gates ; that on the other fide is fuppofed taken off to thew 
the door 0; p, p, gutters. Fig. 4. a feGtion of one of the 
troughs on a larger fcale ; g, g, the hatches, as turned up in 
mild weather. 

This form of Piggery is yery neat and convenient for 
many different purpoies in the rearing and keeping of {wine. 
See Hoa-/lie and Swine. 

PIGGIN, a provincial term applied to a little pail or 
tub with an ereét handle, for milking in, and other ufes. 
See Paix. ¢ 

PIGHIUS, Srepuen-Vinanp, in Biography, a learned 
antiquary, was born in 1520, at Campen, in Oyeryffel. He 
was nraternal nephew of Albert Pighius, whofe family name 
he aflumed. A refidence of eight years at Rome gave him 
an accurate knowledge of the remains of antiquity in that 
capital. On his return to Germany he seh ae himfelf to 
cardinal Granvelle, whom he ferved in the charaéter of fe- 
cretary for fourteen years, and finally became a canon re- 
gular in his own country, and died in 1604. He obtained 
a high reputation for antiquarian knowledge, and the purity. 
of his Latin iftyle. He compofed two Roman calendars 
from fragments in the Capitol, and wrote commentaries on 
the Fafti. He alfo publifhed ‘« Hercules Prodicius,’’ con- 
taining the hiltory and travels of Charles, duke of Cleves, 
propoling it as a kind of model of the education of a youn 
prince. Some pieces of his writing. are inferted in the i 
lection of Gronovius. Moreri. ee 

PIGHTLE, in Rural Economy, a provincial term ‘ap- 

lied to a fmall inclofure or croft, 

PIGMATHA, in Geography, a town of Ruffia, in the 
government of Olonetz, on the N. coaft of lake Onerfkoe ; 
16 miles S. of Povenetz. 5 ah 

PIGMENTS, Picmenra, preparations in a folid form, 
ufed by painters, dyers, &c, to impart colours to bodies, or 
to imitate particular colours. 

Thefe require to be mixed with fome fluid, as a vehicle, 
before they can be employed as paints, except in the cafe of 
crayons, where they are ufed dry. 

When glafs is ftaied, or coloured, as in painting on glafs, 
or for counterfeiting gems, or precious ftones, the pigment 
is always of a meialline, or a mineral nature. 

In the gilding of wood.» pigments approaching as near as 
may be to the colour of gold itfelf are both laid under the 
gold, and ufed alfo for the colouring of deprefied parts, 
where gold-leaf cannot be conveniently applied. The fub- 
itance chiefly employed for this purpofe is yellow ochre, the, 
colour of which may be improved by a {mall addition of ver- 
milion or other red powders. See GiLp1NG. ; 

PIGMY, or Pyemy. See Pyomy. 

PIGNATA, 
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PIGNATA, in Commerce, a meafure for oil at Naples ; 
320 pignate being = 16 ftaja = 1 falma = 325 |b. avoir- 
‘dupois. 

PIGNE, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Maritime Alps, and chief place of a can- 
ton, in the diftri€t of Monaco; 20 miles N.E. of Nice. 
The place contains 2285, and the canton 2285 inhabitants, 
on a territory of 524 kiliometres, in 1 commune. 

Picne, in Botany. See Prxea. 

PIGNEROLA, or Prveroxa, in Geography, a town 
of France, in the department of the Po, late capital of the 
province of the Four Vallies in Piedmont, near the Clufon, 
the key of Italy, and fortified; 16 miles S.W. of Turin. 

PIGNOLETTI, in Ichthyology, a name ufed by many 
for the aphye cobites, a {mall fith of the gobius or fea-gud- 
geon kind, common in the Mediterranean, and brought 
to the markets of Rome and Venice. See Gostus Minutus. 

PIGNORIA, Lorenzo, in Biography, a learned anti- 
quary, was born at Paduain isgt. He was brought up 
among the Jefuits, and became confeilor to a nunnery, and 
parifh prieft of St. Lorenzo. A canonry of Trevifo was 
alfo conferred upon him by cardinal Fr. Barberini. He was 
in habits of intimacy with many of the mott illuftrious men 
of his time, and collected a valuable library and cabinet of 
antiquities. He died of the plague in 1631. His works 
are highly efteemed; the chief are, “ De fervis et eorum 
apud Veteres Miniftertis ;” «‘ Menfa Ifiaca,’”? which is an 
elaborate commentary upon a famous relic, and three Latin 
letters to the fenator Domenico Molino. Moreri. 

PIGRIN, in Geography, a Ruffian fettlement, on the 
W. coaft of America, in Beering’s ftrait. N. lat. 65° 54!. 
E. long 191° 40’. 

PIGRITIA, in Zoology. See Brapypus Tridadylus. 

PIGUS, in Jchthyology, the name of a fpecies of leather- 
mouthed fifh, very much approaching to the nature of the 
carp. 

it is of the fame fhape and fize with the common carp, 
and its eyes, fins, and flefhy palate wholly the fame ; from 
the gills to the tail there runs a crooked dotted line; its 
back and fides are blueith, and its belly reddith ; it is covered 
with large fcales, from the middle of every one of which 
there rifes a fine, pellucid, and very fharp prickle. 

It is a finer fifh than the carp for the table, and is in 
feafon in the months of March and April. It is caught in 
lakes in fome parts of Italy, and is mentioned by Pliny, 
though without a name. 

It is a {pecies of cyprinus, according to Artedi, and is 
diftinguifhed by that author under the name of the cyprinus 
called piclo and pigus. He adds, that the tail is forked, 
and the fcales large; and that in {pring and autumn there 
grow out of them white pyramidal prickles, which remain 
about five or fix weeks, and then fall off; the back is of 
a blackifh-blue, and the belly white, with a faint caft of 


red. It never grows to more than five or fix pounds; the 
flefh is well tafted. It is found in the lakes in the northern 
nations. 


PIGWAKKET, in Geography, a town of America, in 
Maine, which runs into the Saco; 5 miles S. of Pigwak- 
ket.—Adfo, a town of America, in Maine; 27 miles N.W. 
of Portland. 

PIHLAIS, a town of Sweden, in the government of 
Wafa; 83 miles S.E. of Wafa. 

PIHTIPUDAS, a town of Sweden, in the government 
of Wala; 105 miles E. of Wafa. 

PIISKER, in Ichthyology, the name of a fith of the 
muftela kind, ufually called the mu/fela foffilis, or pifcis 
foffilis, the foffile fifh. See Coxziris Foffilis. 
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This feems very much of the kind of the fifgum fifh, and 
poflibly is no other than the fame fpecies ; and poffibly alfo 
the pecilia of Schonefeldt is the fame. 

PIKE, an offenfive weapon, confifting of a fhaft of 
wood, twelve or fourteen feet long; headed with a flat- 
pointed fteel, called the /pear. The general length fixed 
for the pike by moft princes and ftates was, according to 
fir James Turner, in his « Pallas Armata,”? written in 1670 
and 1671, 18 feet ; but he obferves that few exceeded 15. 

The name pike is faid to be derived from a bird called by 
the French pic, by us wood-pecker ; whofe bill is faid to be 
fo fharp as to pierce wood like an auger. Du Cange derives 
it from the bafe Latin pica, or picca; which Turnebus fup- 
pofes to have been fo called, guafi /pica, becaufe refembling 
an ear of corn: Odtavio Ferraro derives it a fpicula. M. 
Fauchet fays, it was the pike that gave name to the Picards, 
and to Picardy ; which he will have to be modern, and to 
have been framed on occafion of that people’s renewing the 
ufe of the pike; the etymology whereof he fetches trom 
the French piguer, to prick. But others will have the name 
Picard to have been given that people by reafon of their 
readinefs to pick quarrels ; called in French pigues. 

The pike was a long time in ufe in the infantry, to enable 
them to fuftain the attack of the cavalry: but it is now 
taken from them, and the bayonet, which is fixed to the 
muzzle of the firelock, is fubitituted in its place. 

It is ftill ufed by fome officers of infantry under the name 
of {pontoon. 

Pliny fays, the Lacedemonians were the inventors of the 
pike. The Macedonian phalanx was evidently a battalion 
of pike-men. ; 

Father Daniel fays, that pikes are not mentioned in the 
hiftories of France before the reign of Lewis XI. Pikes 
were introduced into France by the Switzers. The ufe of 
the pike was abolifhed in France by a royal ordonnance, 
iffued in the year 1703; and though the exa& period when 
pikes were laid afide in England has not been afcertained, 
it appears by the **Gentleman’s Di€tionary,’? publifhed 
in 1705, that the alteration of the pike for the mufket muft 
have taken place fome time between the years 1690 and 
1705. 

Pixr, Half, in the Military Art, is the weapon carried 
by an officer of foot. It difters froma pike, becaufe it is 
but eight or nine feet long, and the fpear is fmaller and nar- 
rower. See SPONTOON. 

Pike, in Ichthyology, a name given by us to the fith called 
by authors the /ucius and efox, and by the old Greek writers 
oxyrinchus. See Esox Lucius. 

It is faid, that the pike was introduced into England in 
the reign of Henry VIII. in 1537, when a pike was fold 
for double the price of a houfe-lamb in February.  Befides 
fifth and frogs, which are its ufual food, it will devour the 
water-rat and young ducks. It is very fierce and voracious. 
This fifh is very remarkable for its longevity: we read of 
one that was ninety years old, and of another, that was not 
lefs than 267 years old. See Feeding of Fisu, Pike-Fisu- 
ING, and Huxine. 

Pixs, Land. See Luctus Terrefiris. 

Pixe-Pearch. See Lucto-perca. 

Pixr, Sea. See Mrrvucius and Supis. 

Pike, a provincial word fignifying a fort of itacklet or 
load cock of hay, &c. 

Piker, a name given in fome counties to a prong, or what 
is generally called a fork, ufed for carrying ftraw, &c. from 
the barn, cocking of hay, &c. 

Pixg, a term in the midland diftriéts fignifying to 
glean. 
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fering in feveral other particulars. It is a {pecies of CLuPEA ; 
which fee. 

The diftinguifhing charaéters of it are thefe: the body of 
the pilchard is lefs compreffed than that of the herring, being 
thicker and rounder ; the nofe is fhorter in proportion, and 
turns up; the under jaw is fhorter; the back is more ele- 
vated ; the belly lefs fharp; the dorfal fin of the pilchard 
is placed exaétly in the centre of gravity, fo that when 
taken up by it, the body preferves an equilibrium, whereas 
that of the herring dips at the head; the fcales of the pil- 
chard adhere very clofely, whereas thofe of the herring very 
eafily drop off. Pennant. 

It is genevally found fwimming in vait fhoals, and is 
caught in many parts of the Englifh fhores. Its flefh is 
better tafted than that of the herring. See Pilchard 
FISHERY. : 

PILCHOWITZ, in Geography, a town of Silefia, in 
the principality of Oppeln; 36 miles S.E. of Oppeln. N. 
lat. so° r0!.. E. long. 18° 30! 

PILCO Mayo, a town of Peru; 25 miles N.E. of Po- 
tofi.—Alfo, a river of South America, which, after a fouth- 
eaft courfe of about 600 miles, runs into the Parana, by 
two mouths, between S. lat. 25° 40! and 26° 20’. 

PILE, in Antiguity, a pyramid built of wood, whereon 
were laid the bodies of the deceafed, to be burnt. 

Pires, in Hydraulic Architedure, are beams of timber, or 
{takes of wood, driven firmly into the ground, for various 
purpofes ; as, for forming a firft foundation for buildings, 
piers cf bridges, &c.; in which cafes they are driven quite 
down into the ground, or are cut off level with its furface, 
with a view of obtaining a folid bearing for the weight of 
the ftruéture which is to be raifed. 

Amfterdam, and fome other cities, are wholly built upon 
piles. The ftoppage of the breach in the banks of the 
Thames at Dagenham, was effected by dove-tail piles ; that 
is, by piles mortifed into one another by a dove-tail joint. 

Piles are not employed for foundations unlefs the ground 
is fufpected to be unfound, or when the weight to be borne 
is exceedingly great. They aét to make the foundation 
folid, by reaching deep into the earth, down to a more fub- 
ftantial {tratum than that of the furface. Indeed, the manner 
of fixing the piles, by driving them by repeated blows of a 
powerful machine till they will go no farther, enfures that 
they come to a good bearing. There are inftances of piles 
being driven down twenty-five feet, before they were thought 
fufficiently firm. : 

Piles are alfo ufed for making the faces of wharfs, banks 
of rivers, piers for the fea, &c. For thefe purpofes they 
are driven in rows, but only a fufficient depth in tie earth to 
make them ftand firm, and fupport the planking or framing 
which is fixed againft them. ‘Thefe piles are uiually driven 
rather in an inclined pofition. For temporary defence againit 
the water, in laying the foundation of bridges, &c. piles are 
always required. They are employed in different ways to 
form an enclofure, or water-tight wall, called a coffer-dam, 
round the area where the work is to be laid, and from which 
{pace the water is drawn by pumps. This is the moft diffi- 
cult of all kinds of piling; becaufe it mut ftand a great 
height above the ground, have fufficient ftrength to refift 
the preflure of water, and be perfectly clofe and tight. In 
navigable rivers detached piles are driven, and very firmly 
fixed, to mark the enclofures where barges are to lay, and 
to fender off others from them, as well as to moor them to. 

Piles are in general formed of a {quare timber, tapering 
if the tree happens to be fo, cut to a fharp point at one end, 
and fhod with iron to enter the ground. The other end was 
bound by a ftrong iron hoop, to prevent the pile head fplit- 
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ing by the violence of the blows which drive it down. 
When they are to be driven quite below ground, fmall 
trees, if fufficiently ftraight, may be ufed without fquaring; 
but for coffer-dams fquare piles are always ufed, except that 
for filling up a row between fuch fquare piles. When they 
are to touch each other, flat ones, called pile planks, are ufed ; 
they are three or four inches thick, according to the depth 
of water, and have grooves formed in their adjacent edges, 
to receive tongues or flips of wood, which make the joints 
quite tight. To enclofe an area fora coffer-dam, two rows 
or walls of piles are ufually driven one within the other, ata 
diftance ufually equal to the depth of water they are driven 
in, or if the current is rapid, once and a half. The fpace 
between thefe is filled with clay, fo as to form a mound or 
rampart of clay, defended on the outfide and infide by 
wooden walls of piles. ‘To make thefe walls, large fquare 
piles are firft driven at a diftance of ten or twelve feet afun- 
der, in the line of the intended range of the dam ; horizontal 
tye beams are then extended from one pile to the next, on 
the infide, each tye being notched into the piles, fo that its 
outer edge isin a line with the infide of the groove for the 
plank piles, which are to be driven down to fill up the 
fpaces between the piles, and will be guided by thefe tyes 
to ftand exa@tly vertical, and in a ftraight line. The firft 
plank piles are begun to be fixed adjacent to the main piles, 
and thus they proceed from both ends of the {pace between 
the piles, till the planks meet in the centre, where the lait 
plank is inferted, and being formed rather wedge-like, 
makes all the reft tight. The pile planks are cut inclined, 
or wedge-like on one ‘fide only, to form the point, by which 
means the point is the line of one of the edges of the plank. 
When a plank pile is to be driven adjacent to another, this 
edge is applied to the one already fixed, and then as it is 
driven, the inclined or wedge-like edge entering the ground, 
caufes the pile to approach, and prefs very clofe to its 
neighbour, and it is chiefly by this means they are made to 
fit water-tight. The fillets are made by fpiking a ledge or 
ruler of wood faft upon the edge of one plank, and a 
groove of correfponding depth and width is ploughed in 
the edge of the adjacent plank to receive it. Many dif- 
ferent machines are ufed to drive piles into the ground; fome 
of them are worked by a great number of men, who raife 
a heavy weight a {mall height, and let it fall upon the pile, 
till, by reiterated blows, they drive it to the required depth. 
The machine employed is extremely fimple. A long thick 
plank of wood is fixed up clofe to the pile, having a mortife 
through the upper end, in which a pulley is fitted ; a rope 
goes over this to fufpend the rammer, which is a large block 
of hard wood, properly hooped, to prevent it from {plit- 
ting. In rifing and falling, it flides againft the face of the 
plank, and is guided by irons, which are fixed to the ram, 
and are bent round the edges of the plank in the manner 
of hooks. The plank, when placed upright, is fecured by 
guy ropes, in the manner of the maft of a fhip; the end of 
the great rope which fufpends the ram, has ten or twelve 
{mall ropes {pliced into it, for as many men to take hold, 
and work it by ; they raife the ram up two or three feet by 
pulling the ropes all together, and then letting them go, 
the ram falls upon the pile head. When the pile becomes 
firm enough to caufe the ram to rebound, they take care to 
pull the ropes inftantly after the blow, that they may avail 
themfelves of the leap it makes. 

This is the fimpleft form of the machine. Others, inftead 
of a plank, have two upright beams attached together, at 
fuch a diftance afyinder, as to leave an opening between them, 
for the reception of a piece of wood which is affixed to the 
ram, and by this means it is guided. Inftead of guy ropes, 
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thefe are ufually fixed upon a bafe, confifting of a trian- 
gular frame, upon one angle of which the uprights are 
ereted ; and from the other two angles, braces arife, which 
are fo inclined as to reach the uprights at half or two-thirds 
of their height to fteady them. This plan is. very conve- 
vient for driving piles in corners ; but for driving rows, it is 
more advantageous to have the uprights fixed at the middle 
of one fide ae the triangular bafe, and have ftays from all 
the three angles. A machine of this kind, with a ram of 
beech four Pee long and one foot fquare, may be worked 
by ten or twelve men, at the rate of twenty-four blows per 
minute, and fixes the pile very quickly. 

To eftimate the force of the rammer made ufe of to drive 
piles, its weight ought to be multiplied into the velocity 
it acquires in falling. Thus, if a rammer which weighs 
50olb. be let fall from four feet, it will fall that height in 
half a fecond, and have at the time of percuflion a velocity 
capable to carry it uniformly eight feet im half a fecond, 
without any farther help from gravity; fo that we mutt 
multiply 500 by 16, or its weight by the number of feet it 
would fall in a fecond, and the product 8000 gives the mo- 
mentum of the ftroke. If a capftan, pullies, or windlafs, 
be made to raife the rammer to a confiderable height, and 
then, by an ‘eafy contrivance, loofen it at once from its 
hook, the momentum of the {troke will always be as the 
f{quare root of the height from which the rammer fell. 

Notwithftanding the momentum, or force of a body in 
motion, is as the weight multiplied by the velocity, or 
fimply as its velocity, when the weight is given or conttant ; 
yet the effeét of the blow will be nearly as the {quare of 
that velocity ; the effect being the quantity the pile is driven 
into the ground by the ftroke. For the force of the blow, 
which is transferred to the pile, being deftroyed in fome 
certain definite time by the fri¢tion of the part which is 
within the earth, which is nearly a conftant quantity, and 
the {paces in conftant forces being as the fquares of the 
velocities; therefore, the effe&ts which are thofe {paces funk, 
are nearly as the fquare of the velocities, or, which is the 
fame thing, nearly as the heights fallen by the ram or hammer 
to the head of the pile. See upon this fubjeét Leopold, Be- 
Nidor, alfo Defaguliers’s Exper. Philof. vol. i. p. 336, 
and vol. ii. p. 417, and Philof. Tranf. 1779, p. 120. 

For large works, fuch as bridges, &c., the piles are 
driven by a different kind of machine : this has a very heavy 
iron ram, with mechanical powers, by which it is raifed to 
a contiderable height, and then let-fall, inftead of continually 
-repeating {mall blows. Thefe are fometimes worked by 
horfes, or fteam-engines: fee elevations of one, in figs. 1. and 2, 
Plate XXXV. Mechanics. A, A, are the uprights, ereéted 
onthe frame B, and fupported by the braces C; they are 
connected by the crofs feet @ at bottom, and the piece D 
at top ; in this the pulley 4 for the rope d is fitted. Fillets of 
iron are fixed withinfide the uprights A, A, and enter grooves 
made in the edges of the great iron ram E, which is thereby 
guided as it rifes and falls: F is a piece, called the follower, 
(fee figs. 3 and 4.) ; itis a wooden block, fliding between the 
uprights, and mortifed to receive the iron tongs &, which 
take hold of an eye upon the top of the caft ironram ; the 
rope is attached to the follower by an iron loop f, through 
which the centre pin of the tongs paffes. On the bafe, a B, 
of the machine an iron frame is bolted, to contain the wind- 
lafs G, on which the rope d winds. On the end of the 
windlafs a cog-wheel, ¢, is fixed, and a pinion upon the axis, 
4, engages its teeth. Motion is given to the fpindle 4 by the 
winches &, fixed on each end of it, and the fly-wheel, /, re- 

ulates its motion, when turned by two men at each handle. 

he pile is of courfe included in the fpace between the two 
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uprights, A, A, before it is driven down ; and the ram, being: 
engaged by the tongs e, is drawn up by turning the han- 
dle, &, till the tails, 2, of the tongs come to the inclined 
planes m, fig. 1: by thefe they are clofed together, which 
opens the lower ends, difengages them from the eye of the 
ram, and it falls upon the head of the pile immediately. The 
men at the handles fhift the fpindle 4 endways, which dif- 
unites the pinion from the wheel, and then the weight of the 
follower, F, runs back the windlafs G, and defcends till its 
tongs take hold of the ram, ready to take it up again. The 
inclined planes, m, are, not fixed to the uprights A, A, but 
are connected together by pieces of wood, which embrace the 
uprights, and thefe have holes through them to receive iron 
bolts, which alfo pafs through the uprights. By this means 
the inclined planes can be fhifted, to fet them at any required 
height, that they may, by difcharging the ram at the proper 
height, give a blow proportioned to the pile which is to be 
driven by it. The tongs are fometimes made with rollers in 
the ends 7,2, as {hewn in fg. 12, that they may act more. 
ealily im the inclined planes. Other machines have a kind of 
latch, thewn in fg. 11, inftead of the tongs ; in this f re- 
prefents the iron loop for the rope ; the centre pin of it 
pafles through the latch rs ¢, which catches the eye of the 
ram by the hook ¢, and is difcharged by the line 7, when the 
men {natch it. The weight s is to caufe the hook to catch; 
the loop fis attached to a wooden follower, which guides it 
between the uprights. 

Machines of this kind are frequently a€tuated by fteam-en- 
gines. A pulley, which is fixed on the end of the fpindle 4, 
in place of the handle &, receives an endlefs rope from fome 
wheel put in motion by the engine ; one man then attends it, 
to throw the {pindle endways at the proper time, to permit 
the defcent of the follower; but we have feen one in 
which levers, and a conne¢ting rod from the inclined plane, 
m, were ufed to difengage the {pindle the moment after the 
follower difcharges the ram; by adopting thefe means much 
expence of labour would be faved, as the fame {team-engine 
which is afterwards to be employed in pumping out the water 
of the coffer-dams, would drive the piles for them and the 
foundations. 

The piles of the works of Weltminfter-bridge, whil{t it 
was building, were driven by a horfe-machine invented by 
Mr. Valoue. A pair of the uprights, fuch as reprefented 
at figs. 1 and 2, but thirty feet high, were ereéted at one 
end of a frame, which fupported a vertical fhaft, turned 
round by the horfes, and the framing was of courfe large 
enough to admit a circular walk of fufficient fize for them 
to work in, when they drew the ends of arms or levers pro- 
jecting from the vertical fhaft. The whole was ereéted upon 
a plattorm, which was built over a barge in the manner of a 
deck. The vertical fhaft had a wheel or drum upon it, to 
wind up the rope of the follower, and it was in the conitruc- 
tion of this part that the invention lay. A feétion of the 
upper part of the vertical fhaft and drum is given in fg. 8. 
anda plan inf. 9. Here A isthe great upright fhaft, or 
axle, turned by the horfes attached to the levers, which are 
not fhewa. The cog-wheel, B, turns the pimon X, having 
a fly, O, at the top te regulate the motion, and to aé 
again{t the horfes, and keep them from falling, when the 
heavy ram is difengaged to drive the pile down into the earth 
in the bottom of the river. The drum, C, is loofe upon the 
axle of the fhaft A, butis locked to the wheel, B, by the bolt 
Y. Qn this drum the great rope, H, is wound, one end of 1 
being fixed to the drum, and the other te the follower, 
pafling over proper aan In the follower are contained 
the tongs, which take hold of the ram, by the ftaple for 
drawing it up, in the fame pee as defcribed sails. 3 
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D isa fpiral, or fufee fixed to the dram C, on which winds 
the {mall rope T: it goes over a pulley, and has a {mall 
counterpoife hung to the end of it, which hinders the fol- 
lower from accelerating as it goes down to take hold of the 
ram; for as the follower tends to acquire velocity in its 
defcent, the line, T, winds downwards upon the fufee on a 
larger and larger radius, by which means the counterpoife 
a&ts ftronger and ftronger againft it; and fo allows it to 
come down with only a moderate and uniform velocity. 
The bolt, Y, locks the drum to the great wheel, being pufhed 
upwards by the {mall lever 3, which pafles through a mor- 
tife on the fhaft A, and turns upon a pin; the lower end of 
the bolt is guided by pafling through a piece of wood, 6, 
fixed into the great fhaft, and the upper pafles through an 
arm of the wheel; the lever, 3, has a weight, 4, which al- 
ways tends to pufh up the bolt, Y, through the wheel into 
the drum; G L is the great lever, turning on the centre m, 
and refting its end, G, upon the forcing bar 5, which goes 
down through a hollow in the fhaft A, and bears upon the 
little lever3. The other end of the lever, L, is long 
enough to reach to the uprights, and has there a {mall rope, 
extended from the end of it up to the inclined planes, fo 
that the follower, when drawn up to the higheft, draws this 
rope, and raifes the long end, L, of the lever, deprefling the 
other, and the forcing bar 5. By the horfes going round, 
the great rope, H, is wound about the drum C, and the ram 
is drawn up by the tongs in the follower, till they come be- 
tween the inclined planes, which, by fhutting the tongs at 
the top, open them below, and fo difcharge the ram, which 
falls down between the uprights upon the pile, and drives 
it by a few ftrokes as far into the ground as it can g0, oras 
is defired ; after which the top part is fawed off clofe to the 
mud, by an engine for that purpofe. Immediately after the 
ram is difcharged, a piece upon the follower takes hold of 
the rope, which raifes the end, L, of the lever LG, and 
caufe its end, G, to defcend, and prefs down the forcing- 
bar, 5, upon the little lever, 3, which by drawing down the 
bolt Y, unlocks the drum, C, from the great wheel B ; 
and then the follower being at liberty, comes down by its 
own weight to the ram; and the lower ends of the tongs 
flip over the eye of the ram, the weight of their heads 
caufing them to fall outwards, and faften upon it ; then the 
weight, 4, pufhes up the bolt, Y, into the drum, which 
locks it to the great wheel, and fo the ram is drawn up as 
before. 

As the follower comes down, it caufes the drum, C, to 
turn backward, and unwinds the rope from it, while the 
horfes, the great wheel, pinion X, and fly, go on with an 
uninterrupted motion ; andas the drum is turning backward, 
the counterpoife is drawn up by its rope, T, winding upon 
the {piral fufee D. 

There are feveral holes in the under fide of the drum, and 
the bolt, Y, always takes the firft one that it finds, when 
the drum ftops by the falling of the follower upon the ram, 
till which ftoppage the bolt his not time to flip into any of 
the holes. But the fame effect is more certainly produced 
by acrooked lever, #, fig. 9, fixed on the framing R, over 
the end of the vertical fhaft ; one end of this has a roller, 
which is prefled upon by the great rope, H, the other 
end holds down the catch, 5, of the forcing-bar, but as 
foon as the a rope flackens, it retires, and gives liberty 
to the fmall lever, 3, to pufh up the bolt. As long as the 
great rope has a tenfion upon it, to fupport the weight of 
the ram or follower, the crooked lever is kept in clofe con- 
taé with the forcing-bar, and when that is depreffed, (to dif- 
charge the bolt ¥,) by locking over its catch, 5, the 
crooked lever keeps it down, till the follower touches the 


ram; the great rope then flackens, and the {pring, v H, 
difcharges the crooked lever from the catch of the forcing 
bar, and gives liberty to the {mall lever, 4, to pufh up the 
great bolt, and to lock the drum to the great wheel, and 
the ram is drawn up again as before. 

The peculiar advantages of this engine are, that the 
weight of the ram, or hammer, may be raifed with the force 
of horfes inftead of men ; that when it is raifed to a proper 
height, it readily difengages itfelf, and falls with the utmoft 
freedom ; that the forceps or tongs are lowered down 
{peedily, and inftantly of themfelves again lay hold of the 
ram, and lift it up; on which account this machine will 
drive the greateft number of piles in the leaft time, and with 
the feweft labourers. 

The piles at Weftminiter bridge, when driven by the above 
machine till they were quite firm, were cut off, under water, 
by a machine, to be level with the furface of the ground to 
found the piers upon. This machine confiited of a framing 
which was adapted to fit upon the upper part of the pile, 
and could be fixed fait thereto. The lower part of this frame 
formed guides for the faw, which reciprocated horizontally 
at a certain depth beneath the top of the pile, and had 
weights to caufe it to advance up to the cut. The faw was 
pvt in motion by ropes from each end, which were con- 
ducted, over proper pullies, to two men {tanding on a float 
or raft at the furface. After fixing the machine, before the 
fawing was begun, the whole machine was fufpended by a 
tackle, which therefore took up the top part of the pile with 
the machine as foon as it was cut off. This was the invention 
of Mr. Etheridge, carpenter to the works at Weftminiter 
bridge ; it was very effective, as the time employed in cutting 
off a fir pile of 14 or 16 inches fquare, in ten feet depth of 
water, was feldom more, and often lefs, than a minute and 
a half. A machine, more convenient than this in its applica- 
tion, and not lefs effe€tive, has been fince invented by Mr. 
Foulds, to whom the Society of Arts prefented a gold medal 
for the invention; fee fgs. 5 and 7. A AB is the ex- 
ternal frame, confifting of four parallel rails A, framed into 
two others, B, at ri he angles, with proper crofs pieces to 
unite them, and inclined to ftrengthen the whole; within 
this frame a fecond, or internal frame, D E, is fituated; like 
the other, it has four parallel pieces, D and E, conneéted 
together into one frame by crofs pieces; at the top it has 
two pieces a, a, which reit upon the beam B, and fufpend 
its weight, and on thefe it is capable of fliding backwards 
and forwards between B B, always preferving its paral- 
lelifm, becaufe it is moved by the racks, d, d, affixed to it, 
one at top, and the other at the bottom; the pinions for 
both are fixed on a vertical axis e, fupported in the external 
frame ; therefore, by turning the handle r, the internal frame 
with the faw is advanced to the pile, as at K, Ss: 6. The 
faw itfelf is fuftained ina frame L, fg. 7, which fits, in the 
manner of a fafh frame, between the two beams, D, of the 
internal frame, and has racks, f, f, (dotted) behind it, which 
work in pinions on an axis g, extended acrofs the frame, and 
by the handle, y, of this it is capable of being drawn up and 
let down, or detained at any height by a ratchet-wheel and 
click x ; the faw, m, is fixcd upon a f{pindle N, fupported in 
bearings on the frame L, and turned by the handle, R at the 
top ; the faw is connected with the fpindle by a piece of 
rae i having a mortife through it for the reception of the 
{pindle, to which it is faftened by a nut beneath: by this 
means the faw’s edge may be advanced as the work goes on. 

In ufing this machine, the beams, B, are fixed acrofs a 
barge, which is ballaited till they are horizontal, and the 
{fpindle of the faw is therefore yertical in this ftate it is 
moored with her fide againft the pile, K, to be cut off, as 
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fhewn by the dotted line V, fg. 6; then by the rack and 
pinion fg, the faw is adjufted in height to the level where 
the pile is to be cut ; by the handle x it is advanced to the 
pile K, whilft by the other handle, R, the faw is kept in 
continual motion backwards and forwards, till the pile is 
cut through, and the piece is taken into the barge, which 
proceeds to cut off the next by the fame means. By this 
machine temporary piles, which are ufed in coffer-dams, 
may be cut off level with the bottom, when the work is 
finifhed, which is a very fuperior method to drawing them 
up out of the ground, as is the ufual practice, becaufe this 
mutt neceflarily make a deep ditch or trench all round the 
pier or foundation, and tend to loofen the ground. To 
draw piles out of the ground when they have been driven 
fait, requires a very great force. There are different methods 
of exerting this force: one for drawing them in water, is by 
having a very {trong barge, with a windlafs at one end to re- 
ceive 2 Rrong chain, which is pafled feveral times round the 
head of the pile, and made faft-to the barge; two long 
beams are laid upon the barge to form a railway for a fmall 
Waggon to run upon from one end of the barge to the 
other, and it is loaded with itones of feveral tons weight ; 
when this is wheeled to one end of the barge, it will of 
courfe deprefs it in the water, elevating the other ; then, in 
this itate, the loweit end of the barge is chained to the pile 
by putting a very large bolt through it, and paffing a chain 
round the pile under this bolt a great many times; the car- 
riage is then wheeled to the other end of the barge by a wind- 
lafs and rope ; this tends to raife the end to which the pile 
is fixed ; and when the carriage is fo far advanced that it 
exerts a fufficient power, it will draw up the pile if the 
chain is properly fixed: the carriage is now returned to 
draw another pile. 

A plan has been adopted at the new bridge now building 
acrofs the Thames at the Strand, for drawing the ufelefs 
piles by one of Mr. Bramah’s hydroftatic cylinders. This is 
reprefented in fig. 10, where A is fuppofed to be the top 
of a range of piles forming the coffer-dam, and B the pile 
which is to be drawn. A chain, a, is made faft to the pile, and 
carried many times round a large beam C D, the end, D, of 
which refts upon a fulcrum, or fupport E, confifting of a 
block, fupported on the head of a neighbouring pile, &c. 
Fis a block of wood, fcrewed together in two places, and 
inclofing between them a caft iron cylinder 4, into which 1s 
fitted the pifton, or cylinder d, the joining being made 
tight by a collar of leather; ¢ is a {mall copper pipe, com- 
municating with the cylinder, and alfo with a {mall forcing 
pump, the pilton, /, of which, isa€tuated by the lever gh; 
the pump is fixed upon the top of a {mall ciftern, 4, to con- 
tain water. Now by working the lever of the pump, water 
is injected into the cylinder 4, and protrudes the piiton, d, from 
it with a force proportioned to the force exerted upon the 
lever, in the fame degree as the areas of the pump to that 
of the cylinder multipiied by the proportions of the lever A. 
(See this principle more fully illuftrated under MAcHINERY, 
and Press, Hydroflatic.) By this means the power of one or 
two men is increafed to fuch a degree, as to draw up the 
Sargeft pile; the copper pipe, e, is made to unfcrew at 
feveral joints, which are provided with leather, to make 
them tight ; by this means the pump is feparated when the 
machine is to be remoyed. As it has no conneétion with the 
beam or lever D, the cylinder is frequently employed in the 
manner of a hand jack, for any purpofes where enormous 
weights are to be lifted for a {mall fpace; the collars of 
leather are the fame as are ufed in the preffes. The fame 
figure alfo fhews a very complete way of catching faft hold 
of the pile, inftead of putting a bolt through the pile head 
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to ftop the chain under: it is fimply a ftrong iron ring, 4 
large enough to drop over the pile loofely, and having a 
{trong fhank or eye, m, projeéting from it to run the chain 
through ; and when this is drawn, the ring jambs fo forcibly 
upon the wood of the pile, as to draw it out of the ground 
rather than flip off, for it holds fafter in proportion to the 
force. 

The theory of Mr. Valoue’s engine depends on the fol- 
lowing principles, viz. 1. If the refiftance of the ground, 
and the maffes of the piles be equal, the depths to which they 
will be driven with a fingle blow will be as the produc 
at the weight of the ram into the height through which it 

alls. 

2. If the maffes of the ram, and heights through which 
it falls are both equal, the depths to which the piles will 
be driven, will be in the inverfe ratios of the mafles of the 
piles into the fuperficies of that part of them which is al- 
ready immerfed in the earth. 

3. If all thefe things be unequal, the depths will be in a 
ratio compounded of the direét ratio of the heights through 
which the ram falls into its mafs, and the inverfe ratio of the 
mafs of the pile into its immerfed {uperficies. 

4. If the weights of the ram be equal, and alfo the 
weights of the piles, the depths to which they will be driven 
will be as the heights through which the ram falls direétly, 
and the immerfed fuperficies of the piles. Or, becaufe the 
immerfed fuperficies of the piles are as the depths through 
which they are already driven into the earth, thefe depths 
are fimply as the {quare roots of the heights through which 
the ram falls. 

Thefe principles are founded on the general fuppofition 
that the {pace through which the weight falls is eftimated 
by the produé of its mafs into the {quare of its velocity, or 
into the height through which it falls. 

Hence it is inferred, that the diftance through which a 
pile will be driven by each fucceeding blow will be lefs and 
lefs, as the fuperficies of that part of the pile which is im- 
merfed in the ground increafes; and, confequently, that 
there is acertain depth, beyond which a pile of a given mafs 
and fcantling cannot be driven; the mafs of the ram and the 
height through which it falls at firft being affigned. It ap- 
pears alfo, that the loading the pile with weights, and there- 
by increafing its mafs, will be fo far from accelerating its 
defcent, that it will abfolutely retard it. See fome curious 
obfervations on the ftru¢ture and operation of this engine by 
Mr. Bugge, profeffor of aftronomy and mathematics in the 
academy of Copenhagen, &c. in the Phil, Tranf. for 1979, 
vol. Ixix. parti. art. 12. 

Pire is alfo ufed, among Architecs, tor a mais ar body 
of building. 

Pitx, in Artillery, denotes a collection or heap of fhot or 
fhells, which are ufually piled up by horizontal courfes inte 
a pyramidal form, the bafe being either an equilateral tri- 
angle, a {quare, or a reGtangle. In the triangle and {quare, 
the pile terminates in a jingle ball; but in a rectangle, ina 
fingle row of balls. In the triangle and fquare piles, the 
number of horizontal rows, or the number counted on one 
of the angles from the bottom to the top, is always equal 
to the number counted on one fide, in the bottom row. In 
triangular piles, each horizontal courfe is a triangular nume 
ber, produced by taking the fucceffive {ums of the numbers 
I and 2; 1, 2, and 3; 1, 2, 3, and 4, &c.; ‘and the num- 
ber of {hot in a triangular pile is the fum of all the triangular 
numbers taken as far, or to as many terms, as the number 
in one fide of the bottom courfe. In order to obtain the 
number in a triangular pile, count the number in the bottom 
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more one; and the product multiplied by one-fixth of the 
faid number will be the whole fum required. 

In fquare piles, each horizontal courfe is a fquare num- 
ber, produced by pase the f{quare of the number in its 
fide ; and the number of fhot in a fquare pile is the fum of 
all the {quares, taken from one as far as the number in the 
fides of the bottom-courfe. To find the number, count the 
number in one fide of the bottom courfe; to that number 
add one, and to its double add one; multiply the two fums 
together, then their product being multiplied by one-fixth 
of the faid number, will give the required number of fhot in 
the pile. 

From the exemplification of thefe rules, it would appear, 
that when room is wanted, it is moft convenient to ftow the 
fhot im triangular piles; for on the equilateral triangle, 
which is lefs than half the area of a fquare of one of its fides, 
there can be piled a greater number than halt of thofe that 
can be raifed on the teers : and the height of a {quare pile 
is fomewhat lefs than that of a triangular one; betaufe a 
fhot will fink lower in the {pace between four others, than 
between three others, when they are of equal diameter. 

In reGtangular piles, each horizontal courfe is a rectangle, 
the upper one being one row of balls ; and every fuch ob- 
long pile may be confidered as confifting of two parts, one 
a fquare pyramid, and the other a triangtlar prifm. To 
find the number of fhot in a reétangular pile, take the dif- 
ference between the number in length and breadth, in the 
bottom courfe ; multiply the number in breadth, more one, 
by half the breadth ; the produét multiplied by the faid dif- 
ference will give the number in the prifmatic pile; upon the 
fquare of the breadth, find the number in a pyramidal pile ; 
and the fum of thefe twopiles will give the number required. 
See CaLiper. 

To Pits Arms, in Military Language, is to place three 
mufkets with fixed bayonets in fuch.a pofition with regard 
to one another, that the butts fhall remain firm in the ground, 
and the muzzles lie clofe together in an oblique direction. 
This method has been adopted to prevent the injury which 
was formerly done to mufketry, when the cuftom of ground- 
ing the firelock prevailed. Every recruit fhould be taught 
how to pile arms before he is difmifled the drill. 

Pitre, Pila, in Coinage, denotes a kind of puncheon, 
which, in the old way of coining, with the hammer, con- 
tained the arms, crofs, or other figure and infeription, to be 
ftruck for the reverfe of the fpecies. 

Accordingly, we {till call the arms-fide of a piece of 
money the pile, and the head the crofs; becaufe, in the 
ancient monies, a crofs ufually took the place of the head 
in our’s. , 

Hence alfo the game of cro/s and pile. 

Some will have it called pile, pila, becaufe on this fide, in 
our ancient coins, there was an impreflion of a church built 
on piles. Scaliger, with more probability, derives it from 
the old French word pile, a /hip. Wide prima Scaligerana, 
in voc. Nummus Raticus, p. 115. 

Jn fome ancient writings, pila is ufed to fignify the parti- 
cular figure, or impreffion of money. Thus Fleta: he who 
brings an appeal of robbery, or theft, againft another, muit 
fhew the certain quantity, quality, price, weight, number, 
meafures, value, and pile. 5 

Pris, in Heraldry, is an ordinary, in form of a point in- 
verted, or a ftake fharpened; contracting from the chief, 
and terminating in a point towards the bottom of the fhield, 
fomewhat in manner of a wedge. ' 

It is formed, probably, im imitation of the Roman pilum, 
whieh was a tapering dart, about five feet long, and 
Sharpened at the point with iteek ; 
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The pile is borne inverted, engrailed, &c. like other or- 
dinaries ; and iffues indifferently from any point of the verge 
of the efcutcheon. He beareth a pile gules, by the name of 
Chandois. 

Pitz, in Rural Economy, a fharpened piece of wood 
driven down into the ground, to protect the banks of rivers, 
or other fimilar purpofes. It fhould be itrong, and well 
driven in. See Pie, /upra. 

Pixr, a provincial word applied to the breaking off the 
awns of threfhed barley. 

Pixe of Grafs, a blade or fmall bit of grafs. 

Pitr-Planks, are planks whofe ends are fharpened, to 
drive into any canal or water, clofe to each other, in order 
to form a ftank, by which the water may be {topped and 
difcharged. See Plate 1V. Canals, jig. 30. 

Pivx-Sheeting is the fame with dove-tail piling. 

Pite-Worms, are a kind of worms found in the piles of 
the fea-dikes in Holland. Thefe worms are of various fizes: 
fome of the young ones are not above an inch er two in 
length; but others have been found thirteen or fourteen 
inches long. : 

The heads of thefe creatures were covered with two hard 
fhells or hemicrania, which together form a figure re- 
fembling an auger, and with which they bore the wood. 
The beit remedy againft them is, to perforate the piles 
with many {mall holes, about an inch afunder ; then it muft 
be done over with a varnifh in the hotteft fun; and while 
the varnifh is hot, brick-duit mutt be ttrewed over it; and 
this being feveral times repeated, the pile will be covered 
with a ftrong cruit, impenetrable to all infe@s.. See a 
farther account of thefe creatures in Phil. Tranf. N° 455, 
fed. 5. 

PILE, a name given by fome authors to a genus of 
echinodermata. 

PILENTUM, among the Romans, an eafy kind of 
chariot, ufed by the Roman ladies at games and religious 
proceffions. 

PILES, in Surgery. See Hemorruoips. 

Pizes, Liniment for the. See Liniment. 

PILESGROVE, in Geography, a town of America, in 
New Jerfey, and county of Salem, containing 1756 in- 
habitants. 

PILETTUS, in our Ancient Foret Laws, an arrow 
which had a round knob a little above the head, to hinder it 
from going far into the mark. 

From the Latin pi/a, which fignifies any round thing like 
a ball. « Et quod foreftarii fui non portabunt fagittas bar- 
batas, fed pilettos.’? Charta Rogeri de Quincy. 

PILEUS, in Roman Antiquity, was the ordinary cap or hat 
worn at public fhows and facrifices, and by the freed-men. | 

It was one of the common rewards affigned to fuch gla- 
diators as were flaves, in token of their obtaining theic 
freedom. See Rupts. . 

Pireus Prefbyteri, in Botany, a name given by fome 
writers to the euonymus or fufanus, a fhrub which grows in 
our hedges, and bears a fquare fruit, fomewhat re embling 
the cap worn by fome orders of prieits. 

PILEWORT. See Ranuncenus. » 

‘PILFUNTE, in Geography, a town of Abafeia, on 
the Black fea; 16 miles S.S.W. of Anakopia. 

PILGERRUN, or Pirerm’s Ref, a Moravian towm 
of Pennfylvania; 140 miles N.W. of Pittfburg. 

PILGRAM, or Petprzmow, a town of Bohemia, im 
the circle of Bechin. N. lat. 49° 28/.. E.dong. 15° 9 

PILGRIM, one who travels through foreign countries 
to vilit Holy places, and to pay his devotion to the relies of 
dead faints. 
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The word is formed from the Flemith fe/grim, or Italian 
pelegrino, which fignifies the fame ; and thefe originally from 
the Latin peregrinus, a ftranger, or traveller. 

The humour of going on pilgrimage anciently prevailed 
exceedingly, particularly about the time of the croifades. 
Pilgrimages were moft in vogue after the end of the eleventh 
century, when every one was for vifiting places of devotion, 
not excepting kings and princes themfelves ; and even bifhops 
made no difficulty of being abfent from their churches on 
the fame account. The places molt vifited were Jerufalem, 
Rome, Compottella, and Tours; but the greateft numbers 
reforted to Loretto, in order to vifit the chamber of the 
bleffed Virgin, in which fhe was born, and brought up her 
fon Jefus, till he was twelve years of age. 

This chamber, it is pretended, was carried by angels into 
Dalmatia, about the year 1291, and afterwards in the fame 
manner tranf{ported to Loretto, where a magnificent cathe- 
dral is built over it. In this chamber 1s the image of the 
blefled Virgin, almoft covered with pearls and diamonds ; 
and round the ftatue there is a kind of rainbow, formed of 
precious ftones of various colours. Five hundred thoufand 
pilgrims have fometimes reforted to this houfe in one 
year, in order to pay their devotions before this glorious 
image. 

Several of the principal orders of knighthood were efta- 
blifhed in favour of pilgrims going to the Holy Land, to 
fecure them from the violences and infults of the Saracens 
and Arabs, &c. 

Such were the orders of the knights Templars, the 
knights Hofpitalers, knights of Malta, &c. 

The Mahometans are commanded in the Koran (chap. 2, 
3. 22.) to perform a pilgrimage to Mecca. This is one of 
the capital points of their religion, and therefore a pro- 
digious cavalcade of pilgrims annually goes thither, in the 
company of thofe who are fent with the grand feignior’s pre- 
fents to the tomb of Mahomet. 

So ftri€tly is this duty enjoined, and fo neceflary is the 
performance of it, that, according to a tradition of Ma- 
homet, he who dies without performing it may as well die 
a Jew, ora Chriftian. For an account of thefe pilgrimages, 
fee Caapa, CARAVAN, and Mecca. 

PILHANNAW, in Ornithology, a name given by the 
Indians to a bird found in the foreifts, on the back of fome 
of our American plantations. 

It is a bird of prey, very large and bold. It is deferibed 
by Joffelin as four times as big as our gofhawk, and having 
a remarkable large head. All the birds are terrified at its 
approach ; but it principally feeds on quadrupeds, as young 
fawns, and the like. 

PILIATCHIN, in Geography, a cape on the ealt coaft 
of Ruffia, in the Penzinfko: fea; 272 miles E.N.E. of 
Ochotik. N. lat. 60° 1o!. E. long. 155° 14'. 

PILIMICTIO, a word ufed by feveral authors to ex- 
prefs a difcharge of {mall and long filaments, which refemble 
hairs, among the urine. 

PILING. See PALuiricaTion. 

Pitinc-/ron, a name provincially applied to a tool 
ufed in breaking off the awns of barley, and fometimes the 
tails of oats; an operation which with the farmers is called 
piling barley, and fometimes faultering it. 

PILIO, in Geography, a town of Thibet ; 67 miles N. 
of Tourfan Hotun. 

PILIS, a town of Hungary; 8 miles S.E. of Gran. 

PILKALLEN, a town of Pruffian Lithuania; 64 miles 
E. of Konigfberg. N. lat. 54° 45!.. E. long. 22° 57'. 

-PILKOPEN, a town of Pruflia, in the province of 
Samland, feated on a mountain, where the ancients placed 
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an idol, called « Pilkob,’’ which they worfhipped ; 30 miles 
N. of Konigfberg. 

PILKINGTON, atownhhip of England, in Lancafhire, 
containing 5786 inhabitants, including 3824 employed in 
trade and manufa€tures; 3 miles S. of Bury. 

PILL, or Crockern Pill, a town, or rather village, of 
England, in the county of Somerfet, on a point of land at 
the mouth of the Avon, where it joins the Severn at King- 
road, inhabited chiefly by mariners and pilots, who are em- 
ployed in navigating veflels up the river, and down the 
Briftol Channel; 12 miles below Brittol. 

Pitt, Pilula, in Pharmacy, a form of medicine, taken 
dry, refembling a little ball; invented in favour of fuch as 
cannot well take ill-tafted medicinal draughts; as alfo to - 
keep in readinefs for occafional ufe without decaying. 

Extracts, when not too hard, may be formed into pills, 
without any addition ; but they are more generally com- 
pofed of either vegetable, or earthy, or metallic powders, 
combined by means of fyrup into a coherent mafs. Salts 
may alfo be formed into pills, thofe that are deliquefcent 
excepted ; and when efforefcent falts are ufed, they fhould be 
firft freed from the water of cryttallization; becaufe the 
pills formed with unefflorefced falts, which are apt to ef- 
florefce, fall into powder as they dry. The mafles, which 
are kept prepared for the formation of pills, fhould be pre- 
ferved in covered pots, wrapped in bladders, and occafion- 
ally moiitened. 

No medicine that is intended to operate quickly ought 
to be made into pills, as they often lie fer a confiderable time 
in the itomach before they are diffolved, fo as to produce 
any effect. 

Pills are of various kinds, anodyne, fomniferous, laxative, 
aperitive, hyfteric, antinephritic, &c.; but they are prin- 
cipally cathartic. 

The bafis of cathartic pills is ufually aloes; with which 
are mixed agaric, turbith, hermodactyls, fenna, rhubarb, 
colocynth. See Exrracrum Catharticum. 

Pills are ufually wrapped up in leaf-gold, wafer-paper, 
or the like, to prevent their ill tafte being perceived; but 
as fimple dry powders, as fubcarbonate of magnefia or 
ftarch, anfwer all the purpofes of this covering, it is now 
laid afide. 

Pitts, Compound Aloetic, are to be prepared, according 
to the directions of the London difpenfatory, by beating 
together, into an uniform mafs, one ounce of extract of 
{piked aloes, half an ounce of extraét of gentian, 40 minims 
of oil of carraway, and a fufficient quantity of fyrup. The 
aloetic pills of the Edinburgh Pharmacopeia confift of equal 
parts of Socotorine aloes in powder and foap, beaten with 
fimple fyrup into a proper mafs for pills. The pills of aloes 
and ginger of the Dublin Pharmacopeia are compofed of an 
ounce of hepatic aloes, a dram of ginger-root in powder, 
half an ounce of foap, and half a dram of effential oil of 
peppermint: the aloes and the ginger are rubbed together 
into a powder, and then the foap and oil are added, fo as to 
form amafs. ‘Thefe are ufeful pills, and adminiftered with 
advantage for obviating the habitual cottivenefs of the fe- 
dentary, and of leucophlegmatic habits. The dofe is from 
grs. x to grs. xv, or more. 

Prius of Alves and Affafetida of the Edinb. Ph., confift 
of equal parts of Socotorine aloes in powder, aflafcetida, 
and foap, beaten into a mafs with mucilage of gum arabic. 
Thefe pills are anodyne and cathartic, and have been found 
ufeful in dyfpepfia, attended with flatulence. ‘The dofe is 
grs. X, given twice a day. 

Pixs of Aloes with Myrrh, are formed, according to the 
Lond. Ph., of two ounces of extract of {piked aloes, of an 
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eunce of faffron, and the fame quantity of myrrh, and a fuf- 
ficient quantity of fyrup: the aloes and the myrrh are 
rubbed into powder feparately, and then all the ingredients 
are beaten together into an uniform mafs. According to 
the Dub. Ph., half an ounce of myrrh and an ounce 
of hepatic aloes are pulverifed feparately ; then two drams 
of faffron and-half-a dram of oil of carraway being 
added to them, all the ingredients are beaten together 
into a mafs. The fame pills of the Edinb. Ph. are com- 
pofed of four parts of Socotorine aloes, two parts of myrrh, 
and one part of faffron, beaten into a mafs with fimple 
fyrup. Thefe pills have been long ufed to ftimulate and 
open the bowels in chlorotic, hypochondriacal, and ca- 
cheétic habits. The dofe is from grs. x to Di, given twice 
a day. 

Pills of this kind are defcribed by Rhazis, the Arabian, 
who afcribes the original form to Rufus, after whom they 
were firit named, viz. ‘ pilula Rufi.”’ 

Pitts of Ammoniaret of Copper, of the Edinb. Ph., con- 
fift of fixteen grains of ammoniaret of copper rubbed to fine 
powder, four feruples of crumb of bread, and a fufficient 
quantity of water of carbonate of ammonia, beaten into a 
mafs, and divided into 32 equal pills. Thefe pills are given 
in epilepfy, and other {pafmodic difeafes: at firft, one pill 
night and morning is fufficient, but the number may be gra- 
dually increafed till five be taken for a dofe. 

Pitts of Gamboge, Compound, are directed by the Lond. 
Ph. to be prepared by mixing together gamboge in powder, 
extraét of {piked aloes in powder, compound powder of 
cinnamon, of each a dram, and then adding two drams of 
hard foap, and beating the whole together into an uniform 
mafs. This preparation is much more active than the aloetic 
pills; the dofe is from grs. x to 9j, given at bed-time in 
obftinate coftivenefs. 

Pixs of Iron with Myrrh, are compofed, according to 
the Lond. Ph., of two drams of myrrh in powder, and 
fubcarbonate of foda, fulphate of iron, and fugar, of each 
a dram: the myrrh is rubbed with the fubcarbonate of foda, 
then, after having added the fulphate of iron, rubbed again, 
and then the whole is beaten into a mafs. This is an ufeful 
emmenagogue pill; the dofe is from grs. x to 9j, given 
twice or thrice a day. 

Pinus of Galbanum, Compound, of the Lond. Ph., con- 
fit of galbanum, an ouuce; myrrh and fagapenum, of each 
an ounce and a half ; affafoetida, half an ounce; and a fuf- 
ficient quantity of fyrup; beaten together into an uniform 
mafs. 

Pitts, Compound Affafetida, of the Edinb. Ph., are com- 
pofed of affafcetida, galbanum, and myrrh, of each eight 
parts, and of purified oil of amber one part ; beaten into a 
mafs, with fimple fyrup. 

Prius of Myrrh, Compound, of the Dubl. Ph., confift of 
affafcetida, myrrh in powder, and galbanum, of each an 
ounce, and of oil of amber half a dram; rubbed together, 
and made into a mafs with fimple fyrup. 

Thefe preparations are ufeful antifpafmodics and em- 
menagogues, and are given with advantage in chlorofis, 
hytteria, and hypochondriafis. The dofe is from grs. x to 
9j, taken every night at bed-time. 

Pitts, Mercurial, Pilule hydrargyri, often from their 
colour called the b/ue pills, are prepared, according to 
the direétions of the London and Dublin Pharmacopeias, 
by rubbing two drams of purified mercury with three drams 
of confeétion of red rofes, until the globules difappear ; 
then adding a dram of liquorice root in powder ; and beating 
the whole into an uniform mafs. The Edinburgh Pharma- 
copeia direéts them to be prepared by rubbing an ounce of 


purified mercury with the fame quantity of the conferve 
of red rofes, in a glafs mortar, until the globules entirely 
difappear, adding, if neceflary, a little mucilage of gum 
arabic ; then adding two ounces of ftarch, and beating,. 
with a little water, the whole into a mafs, which is to be 
direétly divided into 180 pills of equal fizes. N.B. One 
grain of mercury is contained in four grains of the mafs, 
prepared by the London and Dublin formule, and in three 
grains according to that of Edinburgh. Thefe pills are 
{timulant and antifyphilitic, and are the moit common form 
of preparation under which mercury is exhibited for the cure 
of venereal affeGtions, as it is much leds liable to a& on the 
bowels than any of the other forms- The common dofe is 
from gr. vi to gr. vj, or two pills, given twice a day 
till the mouth be affected. Larger doles are apt to excite 
purging. 

Pitis of Submuriate of Mercury, Pilule hydrargyri fub- 
muriatis, of the London Pharmacopeia, are formed by 
rubbing a dram of fubmuriate of mercury (calomel) with 
the fame quantity of precipitated {fulphuret of antimony, 
then with two drams of guaiac gum-relin, and adding a fuf- 
ficient quantity of copaiba td give the mafs a proper con- 
filtence. This combination was firft recommended by Dr. 
Plummer, in the Edinburgh Medical Effays, and diftin- 
guifhed in the Edinburgh Pharmacopeia, by the name of 
« Plummer’s Pill.’? From this pharmacopeia it was after- 
wards expunged ; but as it was much ufed in praétice, it 
has a place inthe London Pharmacopeia. It is a very ufe- 
ful alterative in lepra, in fecondary fyphilis affecting the 
fkin, and in other cutaneous difeafes. The dofe is from 
grs. v to grs. vilj, given night and morning. 

Pitxs, Compound Rhubarb, of the Edinburgh Pharma- 
copeia, are compofed of one ounce of rhubarb root in 
powder, fix drams of Socotorine aloes, half an ounce of 
myrrh, and half a dram of volatile oil of peppermint, 
beaten into a mafs with fyrup of orange-peel. This is a 
warm, ftomachic, laxative pill, very ufeful for obviating 
coftivenefs, and at the fame time giving tone to the bowels in 
dy{pepfia and hypochondriafis. The dofe is from grs, x to 9j, 
given twice a day. 

Pitts of Soap and Opium are prepared, according to the 
London Pharmacopeia, by beating together half an ounce of 
hard opium powdered, und two ounces of hard foap, into 
an uniform mafs. Five grains contain one grain of opium. 

Pitts, Opiate, formerly called Thebate pills, of the Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopeia, confitt of one part of opium, feven 
parts of extract of liquorice, and two parts of pimenta ber- 
ries ; mixing the opium and extraét, feparately foftened with 
diluted alcohol, and beating them into a pulp: then adding 
the Jamaica pepper rubbed to powder, and beating the 
whole into a mafs. ‘Ten grains contain one grain of opium. 

Pitts, Storax, of the Dublin Pharmacopeia, are com- 
pofed of three drams of purified ftorax, and foft purified 
opium and faffron, of eacha dram ; mix them well toge- 
ther by beating. Five grains contain one grain of opium- 
Thefe preparations operate as an anodyne; but the dofe is 
different, and mutt be regulated by the qnantity of opium 
contained in that which is adopted. 

Pitts, Compound Squill, according to the London Phar- 
macopeia, are prepared by mixing together one dram of 
frefh f{quill-root (bulb) dried and powdered; ginger-root 
powdered, and hard foap, of each three drams, and two 
drams of ammoniacum powdered ; and beating the mixed 
powders with the foap, adding as much fyrup as will give 
them a proper confiftence. 

Pitts, Sguill, of the Edinburgh Pharmacopeia, are 
prepared by beating one fcruple of {quill-root (bulb) ca 
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and rubbed to a fine powder, ammoniacum, cardamom-teeds 
powdered, and extra¢t of liquorice, one dram, with fyrup, 
into a mafs. 

Pitts of Squill with Ginger, of the Dublin Pharmacopeia, 

are compofed of a dram of powder of {quill, two drams of 
ginger-root in powder, and ten drops of effential oil of 
anifeed, beaten together and formed into a mafs with jelly of 
foap. 
Thefe pills are ufeful expeétorants in chronic catarrh, 
dyfpneea, and afthma; and combined with calomel and digi- 
talis in hydropic affections. Asthe efficacy of the {quill is 
much injured by keeping in either form, it is perhaps better 
that it fhould be always given under the extemporaneous 
form, except when the tin¢ture is ufed. The dofe is from 
grs. x to 9j, given three or four times a day. Thomfon’s 
London Difpenfatory. London Pharmacepeia, 1809. 

Pitts, Bechic, a fort of pills good againit coughs, fo 
call from the Greek, @nt, cough. They are alfo called Aypo- 
glottides, becaufe left like lozenges to diffolve under the 
tongue. 

Pitts de Cochia. See Cocuta. 

Pixts of Coloeynth with Aloes, Pilule'e colocynthide cum aloe, 
a name given in the late London Pharmacopeia to the 
purging pill, commonly known by the name of pilule co- 
chie minores. 

As this is originally a prefcription of Galen, and the 
manner of proportioning the ingredients has been altered 
fince his time ; the College have ordered it to be made in this 
manner: take of colocynth, pulp fliced, fix drams ; ex- 
tract of fpike aloe, powdered, one ounce and a half; {cam- 
mony gum-refin, powdered, half an ounce ; cardamom-feeds, 
powdered, a dram; hard foap, three drams; and_ boiling 
water two pints. Macerate the colocynth pulp in the water 
for four days, in a gentle heat ; ftrain the folution, and add 
to it the aloe, {cammony, and foap; then, by means of a 
water bath, evaporate it to a proper confiltence, conftantly 
ftirring, and about the end of the infpiffation, mix in the 
cardamom-feeds. This is the “ extractum colocynthidis com- 
pofitum,” P.L. 1787; “ extraétum catharticum,’”” P.L. 
1745; and “pilule Rudii,’ P.L. 1720. See Cozo- 
CYNTHIS. 

Pilula e colocynthide fimpliciores, a name given in the late 
London Pharmacopeia to the purging-pill, commonly 
known by the name of pil. ex duobus. It is made of equal 
parts of colocynth and feammony, witha confiderable pro- 
portion of cil of cloves ; and is beat up to a confiftence with 
fyrup of buckthorn. 

Pitts, Compofing, are made by beating together ten 
grains of purified opium, and half a dram of Caitile foap ; 
the whole may be formed into twenty pills: and one, two, 
or three, may be taken as oceafion requires, when a quieting 
draught will not fit upon the ftomach. 

Pixs, Fetid, are prepared by mixing half an ounce of 
affa foetida with any fimple fyrup. In hyfteric complaints, 
four or five pills of an ordinary fize may be taken twice or 
thrice a day. They will alfo be of fervice to perfons afflicted 
with the afthma; and they may be made opening, if ne- 
ceflary, by adding a proper quantity of rhubarb, aloes, or 
jalap, to the above mafs. 

Pitts, Hemlock, are made by taking any quantity of 
the extraét of hemlock, and adding to it about a fifth part 
its weight of the powder of the dried leaves, and forming 
it into pills. See Cicura, in the Materia Medica. 

Pitts for the Jaundice are prepared by taking of Caftile 
foap, Socotorine aloes, and rhubarb, of each one dram, and 
making them into pills, with a fufficient quantity of fyrup 
er mucilage. See JaunDIce. 
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Pitts, Mifaubin’s, a preparation of mercurius calcinatus 
(oxydum hydrargyri rubrum), fuppofed by Mr. Cavendifh 
(Phil. Tranf. yol. lxxiv. part 1. p. 141.) to be the fame with 
red precipitate, though differently prepared: thefe pills 
being difpofed to occafion gripes, it has been ufual to add a 
{mall quantity of opium, and fome warm arematic material. 
The dofe is from half a grain to two grains; five or fix 
grains are faid to vomit and purge violently. 

Prius, Perpetual, or Pilule perpeitue, are regulus of anti- 
mony made up in pills; thus called, becaufe being {wallow- 
ed and voided fifty times, they will purge every time with 
undiminifhed force. See ANTIMONY. 

Pitts, Plummer’s. See PLuMMeER’s thiops, and PILis 
of Submuriate of Mercury. 

: Pitts, Purging. See Pirus of Alves, Colocynth, &c. 
upra. 

Purging pills may be made of Socotorine aloes and Caftile 
foap, of each two drams, and a fufficient quantity of fimple 
fyrup. Four or five of thefe will generally prove a fufficient 
purge. For keeping the body open, cne may be taken 
night and morning. They are reckened both deobiftruent 
and ftomachic, and will be found to anfwer all the purpofes 
of Dr. Anderfon’s pills, the principal ingredient of which 
is aloes. When aloetic purges are improper, let pills be 
formed of extraét of jalap, and vitriolated tartar, of each 
two drams, and a fufficient quantity of fyrup of ginger ; 
which may be taken as above. 

Pitt, Rudius’s. See ExtTrRactumM 
Pitts of Colocynth, &c. fupra. 

Pitts, Soap, Pilule faponacee, a form of medicine pre- 
{cribed in the late London Difpenfatory, and ordered to be 
made in the following manner: take almond foap, four 
ounces ; ftrained opium, half an ounce ; effence of lemons, 
a dram ; foften the opium a little with wine, and beat that 
and the foap with the effence, till it be reduced tothe form 
of a pill, See Oprum, and Pitts of Soap, &c. fupra. 

This is intended to fupply the place of a pill commonly 
called Matthew’s pill, and is very happily corrected in re- 
gard to the taite of the foap, by the addition of the effence 
of lemons. 

Pitis, Stomachic, are made of extract of gentian, two 
drams ; powdered rhubarb and vitriolated tartar, of each 
one dram; oil of mint, thirty drops: anda fufficient quan- 
tity of fimple fyrup. Three or four of thefe may be taken 
twice a day, for invigorating the ftomach, and keeping the 
body gently open. 

PILLs, Streagthening, are made of foft extract of the bark, 
and falt ef lteel, of each half an ounce. In diforders arifing 
from exceffive debility or relaxation of the folids, as the 
chlorofis, or green ficknefs, two of thefe pills may be taken 
three times a day. 5 

Pitt, Ward’s. See Warn’s Pill. 

PILLAGE, among Builders, is fometimes ufed for 2 
{quare pillar, ftanding behind a column to bear up the 
arches ; having a round bafe and capital, as a pillar has. 

Pittace Bay, in Geography, a bay on the S. coaft of 
Labrador. N. lat. 50° 17’. W. long. 62° 58!. 

PILLAR, in Architefure, a kind of irregular column, 
round and infulate ; but deviating from the proportions of 
a juft column. 

Pillars are always either too mafliye, or too flender, for a 
regular ar€hite€ture. In effeét, pillars are not reftrained to 
any rules: their parts and proportions are arbitrary. 
Such, ¢. gr. are the pillars which fupport Saracenic vaults, 
and other buildings, &c. 


A fquare pillar is a maflive work, called alfo pier, or 
piedroit, 
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piedroit, ferving to fupport arches, &c. 
Pieproir. 

Butting-pillar is a butment, or body of mafonry, raifed 
to prop, or fuftain, the thruft of a vault, arch, or other 
work. See Burrress. 

It feems not impofflible for ftone to be caft into the fhape 
of pillars. We find mention made in the Philofophical 
Tranfaétions, of two pillars of ftone at Fontevraud, in 
France, each about fixty feet high, all of one folid piece, 
which are faid to have beenrun. (N° 481. p. 328. in Not.) 
Pillars of {tone were anciently ereéted, as fepulchral monu- 
ments, near the highways; and alfo in memory of fome 
victory. We find traces of this cuftom in Cornwall and 
Wales, where thefe pillars are often found, and called 
meinigwir, a {tone for play, perhaps in memory of funeral 
games; and fometimes //ech, that is, tabula faxea. Phil. 
Tranf. N° 458. p. 471- 

Pompey’s pillar is a famous monument of antiquity, con- 
ftruted of red granite, and fituated on a rock, about a mile 
without the ip of Alexandria, in Egypt. By the men- 
furation of Edward Wortley Montagu, efq. the capital of 
the pillar, which is Corinthian, with palm leaves, and not 
indented, is nine feet feven inches high ; the fhaft fixty-fix 
feet one and a quarter inch; the bafe five feet nine three 
quarter inches ; the pedeftal ten feet five and a half inches ; 
the height from the ground ninety-two feet: though Dr. 
Pococke, by the fhadow, determined the whole height to be 
one hundred and fourteen feet; and its diameter nine feet 
and an inch. It is perfeétly well polifhed, and only a little 
fhivered on the eaftern fide. Nothing can equal the majeity 
of this monument: feen from a diltance, it over-tops the 
town, and ferves as a fignal for veflels. Approaching it 
near, it produces, fays Savary, an aftonifhment mixed with 
awe. One can never be tired with admiring the beauty of 
the capital, the length of the fhaft, nor the extraordinary 
fimplicity of the pedeftal. This prodigious mafs ftands, 
as on a pivot, on a reverfed obelifk ; and was ereéted, as 
many have fuppofed, either by Pompey, or to his honour. 
But as no mention is made of it by Strabo, Diodorus 
Siculus, or any other ancient writers, Mr. Montagu con- 
cludes that it was not known before the time of Vefpafian, 
and that it was erected to his honour. In proof of this 
opinion, he found within the circumference of the pillar a 
medal of Vefpafian in fine order. 

Savary, on the authority of Abulfeda, who calls it * the 
pillar of Severus,”’ afcribes it to this emperor ; ateging that 
he vifited Egypt, gave a fenate to Alexandria, and deferved 
well of its eae Accordingly, it is faid, that this 
column was a mark of their gratitude. The Greek in- 
{cription; half effaced, which is vifible on the weft fide when 
the fun fhines upon it, was legible, without doubt, in the 
time of Abulfeda, and preferved the name of Severus. Nor 
is this the only monument ereéted to him by the gratitude 
of the Rigenacians In the midit of the ruins of Antinoe 
built by Adrian, is feen a magnificent pillar, the infcription 
on whichis {till remaining, dedicated to Alexander Severus. 

Denon has given a drawing of this pillar, with the marked 
dimenfions of its various parts: he makes its whole height 
a fraction more than 92 feet, and the height of the fhaft, which 
is of a fingle piece, 63 feet 1.3. It acquired, as this author 
fays, the name of Pompey’s pillar in the 15th century. A 
monument, as he fuppofes, had been raifed by Pompey at 
Alexandria, but it had difappeared, and was thought to 
be recovered jn this pillar or column, which has fince been 
converted into a eri erected to the memory of Septimius 
Severus, It is, however, placed on the ruins of the ancient 
city ; and in the time of Septimius Severus, the city of the 
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Ptolemies was not im a ruinous ftate. To fupport this 
column by a folid foundation, an obelifk has been funk in 
the earth, on which is placed a very clumfy pedeftal, having 
a fine fhaft, and f{urmounted by a Corinthian capital of bad 
workmanfhip. _ If the fhaft of this column, continues Denon, 
feparating it from the pedeital and the capital, once be- 
longed to an ancient edifice, it is an evidence of its mag- 
nificence, and of the {kill with which it was executed. . It 
ought, therefore, to be faid, that what is called Pompey’s 
pills is a fine column, and not a fine monument ; and that 
a column is not amonument. The earth about the found- 
ation of this pillar having been cleared away by time, two 
fragments of an obelifk, of white marble, the only monu- 
ment of that fubftance feen by Denon in Egypt, have been 
added to the original bafe, to render it more folid. After 
having obferved that the column, entitled Pompey’s pillar; 
is very chafte both in ftyle and execution ; that the pedettal 
and capital are not formed of the fame granite as the thaft ; 
that their workmanfhip is heavy, and appears to be merely 
a rough draft; and that the foundations, made up of frag- 
ments, indicate a modern conitruétion ; it may be concluded, 
fays our author, that this monument is not antique ; and 
that it may have been erected either in the time of the 
Greek emperors, or of the caliphs ; fince, if the capital and 
pedettal are well enough wrought to belong to the former 
of thefe periods, they are not fo perfe& but that art may 
have reached fo far in the latter. See Pecocke’s Defer. of 
the Eaft, vol. i. p. 8. and Phil. Tranf. vol. lvii. art. 42. 
Savary’s Letters in Egypt, vol. i. Denon’s Travels in 
Egypt, vol. i. 

Pittar, in the Manege, fignifies the centre of the volta, 
ring, or manege ground, round which a horfe turns, whether 
there be a wooden pillar in it or not. ; 

There are alfo pillars in maneges on the circumference, 
or fide, placed at certain diftances, by two andtwo. To 
diftinguifh thefe from that of the centre, they are called the 
two pillars. When thefe latter are fpoken of, it is ufual to 
fay, Work the horfe between the two pillars. When the 
former, it is called, Working round the pillar. The ufe of . 
the pillar in the centre is for regulating the extent of the 
ground, that the manege upon the volts may be performed 
with method and juitnefs, and that they may work in a 
{quare, by rule and meafure, upon the four lines of the 
volts ; and alfo to break unruly high-mettled horfes, with- 
out endangering the rider. 

The two pillars are placed at the diftance of two or three 
paces one from the other. The horfe is put between thefe, 
to teach him to rife before, and yerk out behind, and put 
himfelf upon raifed airs, &c. either by the aids, or chaitife- 
ment. 

It has been fuppofed, that the hint of ufing pillars in 
the manege was taken from a contrivance of Eumenes ; who, 
as Plutarch relates it, being befieged at the fort of Nora, 
by Antigonus, and fearing left his horfes fhould fuffer for 
want of action, contrived a method of working them, with- 
out removing them from their ftalls. For this purpofe he 
placed a pulley over their heads in the beams of the itables, 
with which, by means of running reins, he pulled up their 
fore-parts, caufing at the fame time people to ftand behind 
them, who, urging and lafhing them with whips, put them 
into motion, made them yerk out behind, raifing and moving 
their fore-legs, and work and chafe themfelves till they 
{weat copioufly ; by thefe means he preferved their health, 
kept them in wind, and ready for fervice. The fingle pillar, 
once fo frequent in maneges, but now laid afide, was firft 
ufed in Naples, and owes its origin to the want of covered 
buildings tor siding and breaking horfes: in lieu of —_ 
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they dug trenches for working their horfes; the fides of 
the trenches fupplying the want of walls, and producing 
in a certain degree the fame effect. The famous. Pignatelli, 
of Naples, having no covered manege, worked his horfes 


in the open air, and ufed to tie them to a tree, and work 


them round it. Pluvinal, of- France, was one of his 
{cholars; and returning to France, where he profefled 
horfemanfhip, he placed a poft or pillar in his manege, in 
imitation of Pignatelli’s tree, and made the fame ufe of it : 
to this he foon added another of the fame fize and 
height ; which two pillars were calculated to an{wer pur- 
pofes different from thofe for. which the fingle pillar had 
been erected: the two pillars are {till in ufe, and reckoned 
an effential piece of furniture in all riding-houfes. The 
fingle pillar has been long difcontinued, but may be em- 
ployed to advantage-upon certain occafions; efpecially 
where a horfeman undertakes to /onge a horfe, without the 
affiftance of another perfon. It fhould be obferved that no 
horfe ought to be put between the two pillars till he is well 
fupplied; and has acquired the firft principles of the union 
between the legs, which are the natural pillars that every 
horfeman fhould employ. The horfe fhould be gently 
worked at firft, that he may not become furious, and he 
fhould be made to go only from fide to fide by means of 
the {witch, or from fear of the chambriere. In a few days, 
when he is accuftomed to the fubje€tion of the pillars, try 
to make him infenfibly go into the cords, and endeavour to 
get from him a {tep or two exaét, and in time of the pa/fage 
or piaffer. 

The worft effet of the pillars is the hazard you run of 
entirely ruining the hocks of your horfe, if you do not 
diftinguifh very exactly between thefe parts and the haunches. 
Berenger’s Hift. and Art. of Horfemanfhip, vol. ii. p. 60. 
and 164, &c. 

PILLAR, Cape, in Geography, a cape at the weltern 
entrance of the {traits of Magellan, which is known by a 
large gap upon the top; and when it bears W.S.W. an 
ifland appears off it which has an appearance fomewhat like 
a hay-ftack, and about which lie feveral rocks. The {trait to 
the eaftward of the cape is between feven and eight leagues 
ever ; the land on each fide is of a moderate height, but it 
is lowelt on the north fhore, the fouth fhore being much 
the boldeit, though both are craggy and broken. Welt- 
minfter ifland is nearer to the north than the fouth fhore ; 
and by the compafs lies N.E. from cape Pillar. S. lat. 52° 
4s!.  W. tong, 75° 101. 

Pittars, in Ship Building, are {quare or round co- 
jumns of timber, fixed perpendicularly under the middle of 
the beams for the fupport of the decks. 

Pritars, Ropes of two. See Ropr. 

PILLAU, in Geography, a fea-port town of Pruffia, in 
the province of Samland, fituated on a tongue of land that 
projects into the Baltic, at the entrance of the Frifch Haff, 
with a good harbour; well fortified, and confidered as the 
bulwark and key of the kingdom. The ftreets are broad 
and ftraight ; and the houfes are built and furnifhed in the 
Dutch tafte. This harbour is frequented by foreign fhips, 
and the town is the refort of people of various nations. The 
fort is nearly a regular pentagon; the baftions exhibit a 
grand appearance; and all the edifices belonging to the 
fortifications are ftrong, handfome, and regular. Here is 
alfo a magazine for military ftores. In the fort there is a 
church, ferving for both the Lutherans and Calvinifts, and 
below the gate of the caftle is a ftone equeftrian ftatue 
of Frederic William the Great. Over the gate, on one fide 
of the entrance, ftands the image of Mars, in a bold at- 
titude, looking towards Sweden. The peninfula along 
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which the road from Pillau to Fifchhaufen lies, is called the 
“ Paradife of Pruflia,” from its pleafantnefs and fertility. 
Near the fort is a fine plain, where the Frifch Haff forms a 
fine femicircular bay, that is frequented by a great number 
of fwans, fea-mews, wild-ducks, and other water-fowl. On 
the other fide of the bay lies Alt Pillau or Old Pillau, in- 
habited by fifhermen; 22 miles W.S.W. of Konigtberg. 
Nz lat. 54° 37!. EE: long.’ 19° 55!. 

PILLE of Foddray, or Pitt Fouldery, in the county of 
Lancafter ; a defence built on a creek of the fea, called 
Pille, by the idiom of the county, fora pile, or a fort, built 
for the fafeguard or prote¢tion of any place. 

This pile was erected there by the abbot of Fourneffe, in 
the firft year of Edward III. Camd. Brit. Rex.  Dedi- 
mus Henrico comiti Northum. infulam, caftrum, pelam, & 
dominium de Man, &c.”? Rot. Par. 1 Hen. IV. 

PILLEER, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in 
Myfore ; nine miles N.W. of Dalmachery. 

PILLERSTORFF, a town of Auttria, on the river 
Rufbach ; eight miles E.N.E. of Korn-Nenberg. 

PILLIBEAT, a town of Hindooftan, in Rohilcund ; 
28 miles N.E. of Bereilly. N. lat. 28° 36'. E. long. 
80° rol. 

PILLORY was anciently a poft ereéted in a crofs road, 
by the lord, as a mark of his feigniory, with his arms on it, 
and fometimes with a collar to tie criminals to. 

Pittory, at prefent, is a wooden machine, on which cer- 
tain criminals, as perjurers, &c. are faftened, and expofed 
to the public derifion. 

With us it is in the form of a frame ereéted on a pillar, 
and made with holes and folding boards, through which 
the heads and hands of criminals are put. 

The etymology of this word has been. varioufly affigned 
by different writers: Spelman derives it from the French 
pilleur, depeculator ; Cowel from van, janua, and opzw, video ; 
but the etymology of Du-Cange is the moft probable, who 
derives it from pila, a pillar. 

In the laws of Canutus it is called healfchang. Sir Henry 
Spelman fays it is /upplicii machina ad ludibrium, magis quam 
penam. It was peculiarly intended for the punifhment of 
bakers who fhould be caught faulty in the weight, or fine- 
nefs, of their bread. In old charters it is called collifrigium. 

The pillory in Paris is in the middle of a round tower, 
with openings on every fide. It is moveable on an axis, or 
arbor ; round which the executioner gives the criminal the 
number of turns appointed in court ; {topping him at each 
opening, to fhew him to the people. It was intended for 
feveral kinds of criminals, particularly for fraudulent bank- 
rupts; and all thofe who made a ceflion, or furrender, of 
their effects to their creditors, were obliged to take fome 
turns round the pillory on foot, with a green cap on, 

PILLOW of a Plough, a term ufed by the farmers to 
exprefs that part of a plough which ferves to raife or fink 
the beam, and with it the fhare, as the land is to be ploughed 
fhallower or deeper. 

This pillow is a crofs piece of wood, reaching from one 
of the crow-ftaves, or uprights, to the other; and as they 
are bored with two rows of holes, this pillow can be flipped 
up or down to any height, and kept there by pegs or corde 
in the holes. See Proven. 

Prttow, in a Ship, is that piece of timber whereon the 
bowfprit refts at its coming out of the hull aloft, clofe by 
the ftem. 

PILLVENKEGEN, in Oraithology, the name of a bird 
approaching to the fnipe kind; defcribed by Aldrovand, 
and fuppofed by fome to be the bird we call the énor. 

PILNAUD; in Géography. See PALNavp. 

3G PILNI. 
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PILNIKAW, a town of Bohemia, in-the circle of Ko- 
nigingratz ; five miles W.S.W. of Trautenau. 

PILNITZ, a town of Saxony, in the margraviate of 
Meiffen, feated on the Elbe, in which is a royal palace ; ce- 
lebrated for a treaty entered into by the powers of Europe 
againft France in 1792; feven miles S.E. of Drefden. 

PILOBOLUS, in Botany, from zsrory @ cap or cover, 
and Sors-, a throw, or caff. Vode Fung. Mecklenb. fafc. 1. 
41. Perf. Syn. 117.—Clafs and order, Crypiogamia Fungi. 
Nat. Ord. Fungi. 

Eff. Ch. Receptacle ftalk-like, pellucid, bearing a naked 
veficle, which flies off elaftically. 

1. Py cryjffalliaus. Perf. Obf. Mycolog. y. 1. 76—78. 
t. 4. f.g—1i, Fl. Dan. t. 1080. (Mucor. urceolatus ; 
Dickf. Crypt: fafc. 1.25. t. 3. f.6, Bull. Fung. t. 480. 
f. 1.)—Receptacle obovate. Veficle hemifpherical, black. 
—Common in autumn on horfe or cow-dung. In an early 
ftate it appears, according to the obfervations of Perfoon, 
tike fome little yellowith kind of Spheria; but it {eon be- 
comes an.obovate, flalked, pellucid, whitifh body, about 
half an inch high, full of a clear watery liquor, and bear- 
ing onits topa black hemifpherical head, of fhort duration. 

2. P. roridus. Perf. n.2. (Mucor roridus ; Bolt. Fung. 
£..132. fg. Relh. Cant..548 ?)—Receptacle globole, with 
a capillary, ftalk.. Velicle deprefled, black.—Found by 
Bolton on horfe-dung, in fields about Halifax, in Auguit 
and September, when the morning is cloudy, as it perifhes 
when the fun fhines upon it. The plants are four lines high, 
growing in clufters, and diftinguifhed from the former by 
the long {lender /la/k; globofe head, and minute, depreffed, 
black veficle. 

PILOCARPUS, from wAro:, @ covers and xxerory fruit. 
Vahl Eclog. v. 1..29. Willd. Sp. Pl. v..1. 1133. | Mart. 
Mill. Dict. v..3.—Clafs. and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 
Nat. Ord, Dumafe, Linn. Rhamni, Julf. 

Eff. Chi Calyx of five leaves. Petals five. . Stamens in- 
ferted under the germen. Capfules five, combined at the 
bafe, elaftic. Seeds folitary, tunicated. 

i. P. racemofus. Vahl t. 10. (Euonymus latifolius 
racemofus, fruétu pentagono atropurpureo ; Plum. Ic. 119. 
t. 127. )—Native of lofty mountains in the ifland of Mont- 
ferrat. A low ,/brub, with pendulous branches. Leaves 
alternate, on fhort ftalks, elliptical, entire, very obtufe, 
and eae emarginate. C/u/lers terminal, folitary, many- 
flowered, a foot or more in length. We readily agree with 
Willdenow that this plant is very nearly akin to Luonymus ; 
certainly far more fo than to Prunus, to which Burmaun, 
the editor of Plumier, refers it ! 

PILORUS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Macedo- 
nia, fituated at the foot of mount Athos, or rather on the 
Singitic gulf, S.W. of Afia. 

PILOSE Lear, in Botany. See Lear. 

PILOSELLA, diminutive of pi/ofa, hairy, an old ap- 
pellation, and now the Linnean {pecific name, of a very 
common fpecies of Hieracium, remarkable for the long 
tawny hairs of its leaves. 

PILOT, the perfon who fuperintends the navigation of 
a fhip, either upon the fea-coaft, or on the main ocean 3 but 
it is more particularly applied to a perfon retained on board 
a fhip to conduct it into a road or harbour, or over bars or 
fands ; or through ferpentine and intricate channels, or the 
like. 

Menage derives the word pilot from prorita; q.d. he who 
governs the prow, or head. Others fetch it from the old 

French file, a ship. 

Pilots are no conftant and ftanding officers on board our 
veflels ; but are moftly called in occafionally, on coafts and 
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fhores unknown to the mafter. And, having done their 
pas in piloting the veffel, they return to fhore, where they 
refide. 5, 

The regulations, with regard to pilots in the royal navy, 
are as follow: the bite net of the king’s fhips, in order 
to give all reafonable encouragement to fo ufeful a body of 
men as fAlots, and to remove all their objections to his ma- 
jefty’s fervice, are ftrictly charged to treat them with good 
ufage, and in equal refpe€t with warrant-officers. 

The purfer of the hip is always to have a fet. of bedding 
provided on board for the pilots, and the captain is to order 
the boatiwain to. fupply them with hammocks, and a con- 
venient place to lie in, near their duty, and apart from the 
common men ; which bedding and hammocks are to be re- 
turned when the pilots leave the fhip. 

A pilot, when conduéting one of his majeity’s fhips in 
pilot-water, fhall have the fole charge and command of the 
{hip, and may give orders for fteering ; fetting, trimming, 
or furling the fails; tacking the fhip ; or whateyer concerns 
the navigation: and the captain is to take care that all the 
officers and crew obey his orders. But the captain is dili- 
gently to obferve the conduét of the pilot, and if he judges 
him to behave fo ill as to bring the {hip into danger, he may 
remove him from the command and charge of the fhip, and 
take fuch methods for her prefervation as fhall be judged 
neceflary ; remarking upon the log-book the exact hour and 
time when the pilot was removed from,his office, and the 
reafons affigned for it. c 

Captains of the king’s fhips, employing pilots in foreign 
parts of his majefty’s dominions, fhall, after performance 
of the fervice, give a certificate thereof to the pilot, which 
being produced to the proper naval officer, he fhall caufe 
the fame to be immediately paid; but if there be no nayal 
officer there, the captain of his majefty’s fhip fhall pay him, 
and fend the proper youchers, with his bill, to the navy- 
board, in order to be paid as bills of exchange. 

Captains of his majeity’s fhips, employing foreign Pilate, 
to carry the fhips they command into or out of foreign 
ports, fhall pay them the rates. due by the eftablifhment or 
cuftom of the country, before they difcharge them; whofe 
receipts being duly youched, and fent with a. certificate of 
the fervice performed, to the navy-board, they fhall caufe 
them to be paid with the fame exaétnefs as they do bills of 
exchange. Regulations and Initructions of the Sea Service, 
&e. 

Pilots of fhips taking upon them to conduét any fhip 
from Dover, &c. to any place up the river Thames, are to 
be firft examined and proved by the mafter and wardens of 
the Trinity-houfe, &c. or fhall forfeit 10/. for the firt of- 
fence, 20/. for the fecond, and 40/. for every other offence ; 
one moiety to the informer, the other to the maiter and 
wardens ; but any mafter or mate of a fhip may pilot his 
own veffel up the river: and if any fhip be loft through the 
negligence of any pilot, he fhall be for ever afterwards 
difabled to act as a pilot. . (3 Geo. 1. cap.13.) The lord 
wardens of the cinque-ports may alfo make rules for the 
government of pilots, and order a fufficient number to ply 
at feato conduct fhips up the Thames. 7 Geo, I. cap. 21. 

No perfon fhall at as a pilot on the Thames, &c. (ex- 
cept in collier fhips) without licence from the mafter and 
wardens of the Trinity-houfe, at Deptford, on pain of for- 
feiting 20/. Pilots are to be fubjeét to the government of 
that corporation, and pay ancient dues not exceeding 1,. 
in the pound out of wages for the ufe of the poor thereof. 
(5 Geo. II. cap. 20.) oe charter parties of affreightment, 
the matter generally covenants to find a pilot, and the mer- 
chant to pay him; and in cafe the fhip fhall mifcarry et 
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the infufficiency of the pilot, the merchant may charge 
either the mafter or the pilot ; and if he charges the matter, 
fuch mafter muft have his remedy againit the pilot. Lex 

Mercator. 70. 

Among the French, pilot is alfo ufed for a fteerfman, or 
an officer on board a fhip, who always watches her courfe, 
and directs it. 

There are among the French two kinds of pilots; the 
one a coafting pilot, well acquainted with the coatts, ports, 
roads, bars, fands, &c., and who commands in fight thereof. 

The other an officer who makes obfervations, and takes 
altitudes out at fea; ufes the quadrant and fore-ftaff; and 
alfo watches the compais. b 

The pilot is always the fecond perfon in the fhip, whe- 
ther it be a man of war, or merchant-man. In the former 
the captain is the firft, the pilot the fecond. In a mer- 
chant-fhip, the mafter is the firft, the pilot after him. 

The pilot is alfo the-fteerfman, who ftands at the helm, and 
manages the rudder. 

PILOTAGE, money paid for piloting a thip. 

PILOTING, in Navigation, is either common or pro- 
per: common piloting is that art which confifts in coafting 
along fhore, or failing within fight of land. Proper pilot- 
ing is the art of failing to diftant places through the ocean, 
and out of fight of land. See Navicartion, Pitot, and 
SAILING. 

PILOTO, or Salinas del Piloto, in Geography, craggy 
rocks on the W. coaft of Mexico, S.E. of Cape Corientes, 
where are good anchorage, and fhelter from N.W. and W. 
and S.W. winds, and near which are falt-pits. 

PILGT-TOWN, a town of America, in Suflex county, 
Delaware ; fix miles N.W. of Cape Healopen. 

PILOUTA, a town of Candahar, on the Attock; go 
miles N.N.W. ef Moultan. 

PILOUTAI Horoy, a town of Chinefe Tartary, near 
the river Hoang-ho ; 305 miles W. of Peking. N. lat. 40° 
38', EH. long. 108° 43!. 

PILPAY, or Binray, in Biography, an oriental philo- 
fopher, of whofe country, time, life, or works, little is 
known with any degree of certainty. According to tra- 
ditioy he was the counfellor and vizier to an ancient king of 
India, for whofe ufe he compofed his famous apologues or 
fables. Thefe apologues are in the form of dialogues be- 
tween two animals of :a {pecies very like the European fox. 
The fame of this work haying reached Perfia, Chofroes, 
the king of that country, is faid to have fent his phyfician 
into India for the fole purpofe of procuring a copy of it. 
This phyfician, being permitted to perufe it in the library of 
the Indian king, tranflated it into the ancient Perfian, and 
gave it the title of the royal or auguft book. Such is the ac- 
count given of Pilpay, and of the introduction of his fables 
into Perfia. The work itfelf is thought to contain internal 
evidence of its having been written ata much later period. 
Tt has been tranflated into moft of the modern languages; 
but the beft European verfion is the French one of M. Gal- 
dJand, publifhed in two vols. 12mo. 1714, with relics of the 
fables of Lokman. The fame writer publifhed the tranfla- 
tion of another work attributed to Pilpay, entitled « The 
Shipwreck of the floating Iflands, or the Bafiliad.”” En- 
field’s Hift. Phil. 

’ PILSEN, in Geography, a town of Hungary, on the 
river Ipol ;-10 miles N.E..of Gran.—Alfo, a well-built and 
‘fortified town of Bohemia, and capital of a circle of the fame 
name, fituated near the conflux of the rrvers Miza and Rad- 
buzo. The circle is rich in fheep ; and the cheefe made by 
the inhabitants is preferred to any other in the kingdom ; 
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44 miles S.W. of Prague. N. lat. 49° 43'. 
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PILSENITZ, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of 
Pilfen ; five miles S.E. of Pilfen. 

PILSNO,.a town of Auftrian Poland ; 56 miles S.W. 
of Sandomirz. 

PILSTART.. See Pyusrarr. 

PILSTING, a town of Bavaria; two miles N. of Lan- 
dau. 

PILTEN, a town of the duchy of Courland, and capital 
of a diftri¢t, anciently called “ the diocefe of Courland ;” 12 
miles N.N.W. of Goldingen. N. lat. 57° 5’. E. long. 
21° 38). 

Pires Lake, a lake of Chinefe Tartary, 23° miles in 
circumference ; 25 miles S.W. of Nimgouta, 

PILULARIA, in Botany, from pilula,\a little ball, or 
pill, in allufion to the fhape of its receptacles.—Linn. Gen. - 
561. Schreb. 754. Mart. Mill. Dis v..3.° Sm. Fl. 
Brit. 1143. Jufl. 16. Lamarck Illuftr. t. 862. — Clafs 
and order, Cryptogamia Filices, or perhaps Monoecia Polyan- 
dria.” Nat. Ord. Filices, Linn. Jail. 

Eff..Ch. Common receptacle globofe, of four cells and 
four valves, filled with numerous anthers in'the upper part, 
and numerous piftils in the lower. Seeds coated. 

1. P. globultfera. Pillwort. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1563. Engl. 
Bot.t.521. Bolt. Fil. 72:.t.4o. Fl: Dan.t.223. Bul- 
liard t. 375. (BP. paluitris juncifolia; Waill. Par. t. 15. 
f. 6. Dill. Mufc. 538. t. 79. Pepper-grafs ; Pet. Herb. 
Brit. t. g. f. 8.) —This, theonly known {pecies of its genus, 
is found on heaths that are partially inundated, in various 
parts of England, France, and Germany, flowering in June 
and July. The thread-like fem creeps clofe to the ground, 
with fibrous ots fuppofed to be perennial, and throws up 
many erect, feattered or ciuttered, awl-fhaped, {mooth, fim- 
ple branches, two or three inches high, each of which un- 
rolls, in the peculiar manner of genuine ferns, or of fome in- 
termediate plants between ferns and palms, as the Cycas and 
Zamia, to which, however widely different in dimenfions, the 
Pilularia 1s perhaps moft allied. Its little blackifh globular 
fruits, or receptacles, refembling pepper-corns, are folitary, 
and nearly feffile, at the bafes of the branches, and are ex- 
ternally downy. Bulhiard’s figure is excellent. 

PILUM, in Roman Antiquity, a maflive weapon, which 
in charge they darted upon the enemy. It was commonly 
four-fquare, but fometimes round, compofed of a piece of 
wood three cubits long, and a flip of iron of the fame length, 
hooked and jagged at the end. 

PILWARA, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in 
Oudipour ; 40 miles N. of Oudipour. N. lat. 25° 19). 
E. long. 74° 25'. 

PILY Barry. See Barry Pil. 

PILZICHE, in Geography, a town of Saxony, in the 
circle of Erzgebirg ; 10 miles S.E. of Schwarzenberg. . 

PIMBLE-Mere. See Bata Poor. 

PIMELA, in Botany, from aiyzAn, fatne/s, becaufe of the 
oily nature of its nut, a genus of Loureiro’s, Cochinch. 
407. See -CANARIUM. |, 

PIMEL EA, a name adopted, by the writer of this, 
from the manufcripts of the celebrated Solander, and de- 
rived from winery, fatne/s ; in allufion, as it is fuppofed, to 
the oilinefs of its little oval feed, like an olive in miniature. 
As thereis a Fabrician genus of infeéts named Pimelia, 
from their corpulent fhape, we with to include the idea of 
an olive, «Axi, in the above word; writing it therefore 
with-a diphthong, to guard againft ambiguity, either in its 
fenfe or pronuaciation.—Sm. Bot. of New Holl. 31. Mart. 
Mill. Di&t..v, 3... Willd. Sp. Pl. v.1. 50. . Vahl. Enum. 
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¥- 1. 305. Brown Prodr. Nov. Holl. v. 1. 359. Ait. 
Hort. Kew. vy. 1. 25. Lamarck Illuftr. t. 9. ( Bankfia ; 
Forft. Gen. t. 4.)—Clafs and order, Diandria Monogynia. 
Nat. Ord. Veprecule, Linn. Thymelee, Jull. Brown. 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, funnel- 
fhaped, coloured; tube thread-fhaped, very long; limb 
{preading, in four deep fegments, two oppofite ones ex- 
terior ; mouth naked and pervious. Cor. none. Stam. Fi- 
laments two, capillary, inferted into the mouth of the tube, 
oppolite to the outer fegments (Brown) ; anthers roundifh, 
erect, fimple, of two cells. Pi. Germen ovate, fuperior; 
ftyle thread-fhaped, as long as the tube, inferted laterally 
into the germen; ftyle capitate, fmall, fmooth. eric. a 
dry, or flightly fucculent, berry, with a thin coat. Seed 
folitary, ovate, obliquely pointed. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx funnel-fhaped, four-cleft, coloured, 
withering. Petals none. Stamens prominent, inferted into 
the top of the tube. Style lateral. Stigma capitate, {mooth. 
Seed coated. 

Obf. This genus comes neareft in technical charaéters 
to Paffrina, from which it differs neverthelefs fufficiently, 
in having but two ftamens inftead of eight, and, if we mif- 
take not, a conftantly fmooth ftigma, inftead of a hifpid one. 
(See Passerrya, Gnipia, and Dapuneg, for remarks on 
the generic charaéters of this tribe.) Torfter originally 
called the genus before us Bankfia; but its {pecies having 
all been reduced, by Linneus and his fon, to Paferina, a 
much finer genus was fortunately chofen to commemorate 
our illuftrious countryman, and the name which he and his 
friend Dr. Solander had firft contrived for this, is now re- 
tained. Of its numerous fpecies we know not how to give 
any thing more than a comprehenfiye idea, nor can we cal- 
culate their number with perfeét precifion. Willdenow has 
only four, confifting of our linifolia, firft publifhed in the 
Botany of New Holland, and the three Forfterian Bank/ie, 
given as Paferine in Linn. Suppl. 226, 227. Vahl has 
added two. Labillardiere defcribes fix more, from the 
fouth coalt of New Holland. But Mr. Brown has car- 
ried our knowledge of this genus far beyond any preceding 
writer, as he defines thirty four {pecies of Pimelea from New 
Holland alone. Inthefe are not included the above three 
plants of Forfter, nor the virgata of Vahl, being natives of 
New Zeeland only ; from which country we are poffeffed 
of three others, given by fir Jofeph Banks to the younger 
Linneus, and hitherto, we believe, entirely nondefcript. 
Thus the known fpecies may be reckoned to amount to 
forty-one. Of thefe /inifolia alone is mentioned in the Hor- 
tus Kewenfis, as cultivated in Britaiu. Mr. Brown di- 
vides this genus into five fections, of which we {hall give 
examples. 

Seé&t. 1. Leaves oppofite. Flowers in a terminal head. 
Tnvolucrum (or rather four bradeas) unlike the haves. Four- 
teen fpecies. : 

P. cornucopie. Wahl. n. 1. Br. n. 1.—Common brac- 
tea of one leaf, funnel-fhaped, with four broad acute feg- 
ments. Stem herbaceous.—Gathered by fir Jofeph Banks 
at New South Wales, in 1770. Mr. Brown has met with 
the fame in the tropical part gf New Holland. This is one 
of the very few herbaceous fpecies, moft of the genus being 
thrabby, with the habit of Daphne and Pafferina. Every 
part is fmooth. Branches flender. Leaves an inch long, 
more or lefs, elliptic-lanceolate, entire as in all the reft of 
this natural order, of a fine green, minutely dotted. Flowers 
Imall, greenifh-yellow, with a reddifh flender tube about 
half an inch long. Stamens about the length of the rather 
unequal limb. ‘The head of flowers is encompafled with 
four broad, acute, green brageas, about its own length, 
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the two outermoft heart-fhaped at the bottom, and all cein- 
nected by an inverfely conical bafis, of one leaf, refembling 
a cornucopia. 

P. lintfolia. Flax-leaved Pimeleza. Sm. Bot. of New 
Holl. 31. t. 11. Willd. n. 1.) Bren. 4. Vabh n. 2. 
Curt. Mag. t. 891.—Bracteas ovate, broad, {mooth on 
both fides, half the length of the head. Tube of the calyx 
filky. Leaves linear-lanceolate, or partly fpatulate, italked, 
fingle-ribbed.— Native of New South Wales and the ifland 
of Van Diemen. Br. In England it is a green-houfe 
fhrub, bearing, from February to Auguft, a profufion of 
elegant, white, but inodorous, flowers. The copious 
ftraight branches are clothed with numerous, {mooth /eaves, 
about an inch long, variable in breadth. The globular 
briftly common receptacle remains long after the flowers and 
Jeeds are fallen, furmounted by numerous young flowering 
branches. 

Sect. 2. Leaves oppofite. Head terminal. Bradeas fearcely 
different from the leaves. Fifteen fpecies in Mr, Brown’s 
Prodromus ; to which are to be added the New Zeeland 
fpecies, all of them, as far as we have feen, anfwering to 
the character of this fection. 

P. drupacea. Labill. Nov. Holl. vy. 1. 10. t. 7. Br. 
n, 27.—Leaves oval-oblong, flat, flightly downy beneath ; 
floral ones longer than the head. ‘Tube of the calyx cylin- 
drical, deciduous. Fruit pulpy. From Van Diemen’s 
land. Above fix fect high. Young branches hairy. Leaves 
about an inch and-a half long; the floral ones two or four, 
fometimes larger, fometimes fmaller, than the reft. Befides 
the ufual terminal head of flowers, there are feveral fmall, 
oppolite, axillary ones, with two diminutive floral leaves to 
each. Stamens half the length of the limb, Berry black, 
pulpy. 

P. longifolia Banks, Herb. Linn. fil.—Leaves lanceo- 
late, acute, fmooth on both fides; floral ones twice as long 
as the many-flowered head. Calyx externally filky.—Ga- 
thered by fir J. Banks at New Zeeland, in 1769. This 
feems to be a tall and handfome /brub, fmooth in every part 
except the /foqwers, which are white, externally filky, with 
elliptical obtufe fegments. Leaves willow-like, three inches 
long, half an inch wide, on fhort broad footfalks ; the floral 
ones four, half the fize of the reft, but full twice the length 
of the flowers. “ 

P. Jevigata. (P. levigata 2; ibid. )—Leaves ovate, ob- 
tufe, concave, {mooth on both fides; floral ones the length 
of the head. Calyx and young branches filky.—From the 
fame country. Stem apparently procumbent. Young 
branches wamerous, clothed with fine, denfe, rather pro- 
minert, white, filky hairs. Leaves {carcely above a quarter 
of an inch long, perfectly fmooth and naked; the floral 
ones exactly like the reft.  F/owers many in each head, the 
length of the leaves, externally finely filky ; their fegments 
broad and roundéd. 

P. valofa. bid. —Leaves imbricated, ovate, acute, con- 
cave; {mooth above; very hairy beneath; floral ones the 
length of the head. Calyx and young branches hairy.— 
From the fame country. Thig agrees with the lait in fize, 
but feems more ereét, and differs in the long fhaggy, though 
fhining, pubefcence of the flowers, young branchés, and 
backs of the /eaves. 

P. profrata. Vahl n. 6. (P. levigata «; Banks, H. 
Linn. fil. Bankfia proftrata; Forlt. Gen. t. 4. f k—a. 
Paflerina proftrata; Linn. Suppl. 227. Fort. Prodr. 28.) — 
Leaves elliptical, obtufe, concave, fmooth on both fides ; 
floral ones the length of the head. Calyx and young 
branches hairy.—Native of dry hills in New Zeeland. Very 
like the laft but one, though fmaller in all its parts, with 

elliptical 
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elliptical rather than ovate faves, fewer flowers in each 
head, and flightly hairy, rather than denfely filky, young 
branches, as well as calyx. It is {till poffible this and /evi- 
gata may be varieties of each other, as their original dif- 
coverers thought. 

P. pilofa. Vahl. n. 4.  (Bankfia tomentofa; Fort. 
Gen. n. 2. Pafferina pilofa; Linn. Suppl. 226. Forft. 
Prodr. 28.)—Leaves lanceolate, obtufe, hairy beneath ; 
floral ones rather ovate, twice the length of the few, lateral 
or terminal, hairy flowers.—Found in New Zeeland. —Stem 
ere€t, woody. Branches repeatedly forked, fhort, fpread- 
ing, filky. Leaves about an inch long; lofing their hairs 
by age. 

P. Gnidia. Vahl n. 3. (Bankfia Gnidia; Forft. Gen. 
t. 4. f.a—#. Pafferina Gnidia; Linn. Suppl. 226. Fort. 
Prodr. 28.) —Leaves ovato-lanceolate, acute, ftalked, rigid, 
channelled, quite fmooth, as well as the branches. Calyx 
very hairy.x—Found in the fiffures of rocks in New Zeeland, 
near the coaft, as well as on the loftieft mountains. The 
copious bright-green /eaves, about an inch long, have the 
afpeét of myrtle. The floral ones rather exceed in length 
the denfe heads of copious white floqwers, whofe outfide is 
very hairy. 

Sect. 3. 
only.” 

P. /picata. Br. n. 30.—Leaves oval, fmooth, as well 
as the calyx. Spikes naked. Flowers polygamous. Br.— 
Found near Port Jackfon, New South Wales. This is a 
delicate, fmooth, upright fpecies, whofe /eaves have the 
afpect of fome Hypericum or Euphorbia. The flowers are 
of a yellowifh-green, tipped with purple, and are remark- 
able for forming a fimple corymbofe {mooth /pike, at the 
fummit of each branch. The fegments of the calyx are 
broad and obtufe; tube very flender, quite {meoth. 

Sect. 4. Leaves oppofite. Flowers axillary. One {pecies. 

P. argentea. Br. n. 31.—‘* Leaves lanceolate, filvery on 
both fides. Flowers from two to four together, axillary.”’>— 
Gathered by Mr. Brown on the fouth coait of New Hol- 
land. We have feen no fpecimen. 

Se&. 5. Leaves alternate. Three fpecies. 

P. curviflora. Br. n. 32.— Leaves elliptic-oblong ; 
fmooth above ; fomewhat filky beneath, like the branches, 
with depreifed hairs. Heads lateral, of few flowers. Calyx 
filky ; tube curved; limb unequal.—Native of Port Jack- 
fon. We have fine fpecimens from fir J. Banks. This is 
a humble fhrubby fpecies, with thyme-like fcattered Aaves. 
The dried flowers are of a dull greenifh-brown ; their tube 
externally very filky ; fegments of the limb acute, one of 
them rather longer than the reft. 

P. gracilis. Br. n. 33.—‘¢ Leaves oblong-linear, taper 
at the bafe ; rather hairy beneath; fome of them oppotite 
on the branches. Heads lateral and terminal, of few 
flowers. Calyx filky ; tube nearly ftraight ; limb equal.”?— 
Gathered by Mr. Brown in the fouth part of New Hol- 
land. 

P. latifolia. Br. n. 34. —‘ Leaves oblong; acute and 
hairy at the bafe; rather filky beneath. Heads many- 
flowered, fpiked ; cither terminal and feffile ; or ftalked and 
oppofite to the leaves. Calyx villous.””—Found by Mr. 
Brown in the tropical region of New Holland. We have 
feen neither of thefe two laft fpecies. 

PIMELIA, in £ntomology, a genus of the Coleoptera 
order of infeéts. The generic charaéter is as follows: 
antenne filiform ; four feelers ; thorax plano-convex, mar- 


Leaves oppofite. Flowers fpiked. One {pecies 


gree head exferted; fhells rather rigid; they are feldom ~ 
° 


und with wings. There are nearly 120 fpecies enume- 
rated by Gmelin, divided into fe€tions, according as their 
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antenne are moniliform, or entirely filiform; and thefe are 
fubdivided according to the fhepe and ftru@ture ‘of the 
feelers. 


A. Antenne moniliform at the tip. 


a. Feelers filiform. 
Species. 

Srriata. Black, glabrous ; fhells with four fanguineous 
ftrie. It isa native of India. The body is gibbous; an- 
tennez brown at the tip; fhells united, the four {treake 
meeting at the tip. 

Unicotor. Glabrous, black; the fhells are marked 
with three raifed obfolete lines. This is called the Tene- 
brio gibbus by Pallas. It is found at the Cape of Good 


Hope ; as is the next. 


Fravicotuis. Glabrous, black ; head white, villous 
behind. ' 
Gispa. Black; thorax globular; fhells with an abbre- 


viated lateral line. It 1s a native of India. 
Grososa. Thorax globular and very {mooth ; the fhells 
are {pinous behind. This is a native of the Cape. 
Lavieata. Oblong, black; thorax globular; {hells 
very fmooth, immaculate. It inhabits Hungary. 
Graprata. Ovate, black; thorax globular; {hells 


very {mooth, immaculate. This is found in divers parts of 
Germany. 

Hisprpa. Dull black; body rough, with ere&t {tiff 
hairs. It inhabits Alexandria. 

Loneirrs. Black ; oo united, muricate; the legs are 
long. Itis a native of feveral parts of Egypt. 


Rustica. Thorax globular ; grey ; fhells with a fingle 
raifed angular line. It inhabits the Cape of Good Hope. 

Mouricata. Black; fhells obtufe, with muricate ftriz. 
It inhabits fouthern Europe and the Eatt. 

TusercuLata. Black; thorax rough; fhells with fub- 
{pinous tubercles. It inhabits divers parts of Italy. 

Variotosa. Black; thorax {mooth ; thells with obtufe 
tubercles ; the legs are long. It inhabits the Cape. 

Br-puncrata. Black; thorax globular, with two im- 
prefled dots ; the fhells are rugged, with three raifed {mooth 
Atrix. This is a native of Italy. 

Scapra. Black; fhells rough; the antenne and legs 
are brown. This is found at the Cape. 

Grossa. Blaek; thells rough, with three {mooth raifed 
lines. It inhabits Barbary. 

ANGuLATA. Shells {fpinous, with a lateral raifed ferrate 


line. It 1s a native of Alexandria. 

EcuryaTa. Thorax f{pinous at the fides; fhells with 
railed f{pinous lines. It inhabits the Cape of Good Hope. 

Dextata. Thorax glabrous; body black; hells 
brown, with three raifed ferrate lines. It inhabits the 
Cape. 

Poca Thorax {mooth, polifhed; fhells with three 


raifed lines, the ipaces between are rough, with raifed 
dets. 

Macutata. Thorax black; fhells cinereous, {potted 
with brown, with three raifed lines; the fecond flightly 
waved. It inhabits the Cape. 

SerraTA. Thorax variolous, fhells with three raifed 
lines ; the interftices are rugged, and the legs long. 

Mixuta. Thorax fmooth and dufky ; the fhells are ci- 
nereous and rough, with three raifed {mooth lines. 

Rucosa. The thorax of this fpecies rough; the fhells 
are rugged, and narrower before. 

Sprnosa. Thorax margined, fpinous before ere 

the 
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the fhells are marked with raifed {mooth ftrie. Itas found 
in the fouth of Europe, and alfo in the Eaft. ve 

Acumiyata. Thorax margined, the fore and hind mar- 
gius are {pinous ; the fhells are fmooth and united. A na- 
tive of fouthern Europe. 

Rerrexa. Thorax margined, and refleéted at the edges ; 
the fhells are muricate, with a fingle raifed lateral line. 
Found in the Eaft. _ 

_. Fascrata. Of this the thorax is fub-orbicular: ‘the 
body is black ; and the fhells have two abbreviated yellow 
bands. It is an Indian infe&. 

Cottaris. Black; hells f{mooth, with a fingle angle; 
the thorax is narrower than the fhells; the head is depreffed, 
carinate. Found in the fouthern parts of Europe. 

Caniata. Black ; thorax orbicular; fhells raifed with 
three fmooth lines. Inhabits the fouth of Europe. 

Cmiata. Black; depreffed; thorax and fhells ciliate, 
the latter refleGted at the edges. It is a native of the 
Cape. : ; 

Lixeata. Rounded and rough thorax ; the thells have 
three lines of raifed dots, and between thefe there are three 
lines. It inhabits Siberia. 

LeucoGrapua. Rounded and rough thorax; hells ci- 
nereous, with nine black raifed lines. It is a fmall infect, 
and found in Saxony. 

Guapra. Black; 
fhells are very {mooth. 
much in ‘fize. 

Awnousratra. Glabrous ; thorax narrowed behind ; fhells 
pointed. It inhabits the Eaft. The body is entirely fhining 
black. 

Oxsicumata. Glabrous;thoraxorbicular; fhells pointed. 
It's denominated the Tenebrio nomas by Pallas. It isa 
native of the Eait. . a 

Crepnatorrs. Thorax ciliate at the fore and hind edges ; 
the thells are very rough, with four raifed lines, the lateral 
ones carmate and fubferrate. It inhabits the deferts of 


thorax rounded and fmooth; the 
It inhabits Egypt, and varies very 


Ural. ‘ 

Convexa: Black, fmooth; thorax orbicular, convex, 
truncate before. It isfound in divers parts of Europe and 
AMfriea. 

Lineanis. Black, fmooth; legs ferruginous; antenne 
very fhort. It imhabits Sweden. 

Pusescens. Ovate, pubefcent, opaque; fhells with each 
four denticulate ribs. It is found in Egypt. 

Avrita. Thorax margined, dilated on the fore part ; 


fhells bicarinate, with two gibbofities. It inhabits Mauri- 


tania, as does the next. 

Divya. Thorax widely margined, two-horned  be- 
hind; fhells angular, with two gibbofities. 

Caspica. Ovate, flightly depreffed ; thorax excavated 
efore and behind’; thells carinate on each fide, with altcr- 
nate rough and fmooth bands. A native of the Cafpian 
fea. 

SusGLozosa. ‘This, as its name imports, is fubglobular ; 
thells with fmooth raifed dots, and about four ribs, the out- 
moft are carinate and crenulate. It is the Tenebrio fubglo- 
bofus of Pallas. It inhabits fouthern France, and the deferts 
of Tartary. (It moves very flowly, and is infeftéd with 
the Gordius; and fuppofed to be a variety only of the 
Pimelia rugofa. 

Sitpnores. _ Sides of the thorax pointed behind, jagged 
before ; fhells with three fmooth itriz, A-native of Mau- 
ritania. 

TisiaLis. 


Black, fmodth ; fore-fhanks compreffed, one- 
toothed. 


It mhabits Africa and Spain. 


Femoratis. Black, fmooth; thighs thick, channelled 


beneath. It is found in divers parts of Germany. 
SrriatuLa. Black; fhells ovate-oblong, ftriate. A 

native of Spain. = 
Laricotus. Oval, depreffed, deep black, {fmeoth ; 


thorax very broad, margined, excavated before, and trun- 
cate behind; the fhells are fubftriate. Found at the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

Virrata. | Gibbous, black; fhells united, glabrous, 
with three fearlet ftriz and futures on each fide; the legs 
are unarmed, 


b. Feelers clavate. J 


Gaces. Black; the thorax is a little rounded; th 
thells are mucronate and very {mooth. Inhabits the fouth- 
ern parts of Europe. It refembles the P. mortifaga, but 
is twice as large. 

Suicara. Shells mucronate and grooved. “Tt is found _ 
in the Eaft ; the fhells are united with eight or nine {mooth 
grooves. This infe&t is fold in Turkey as a {pecific againft 
pains in the ears, and the bite of fcorpions, and is boiled 
with butter, and eaten by the Turkifh ladies for the pur- 
pofe of making them grow fat. es . 

*Mortisaca. Black; hells mucronate, fub-punétured, 
Found in various parts of Europe, as well as in this country. 
Thisanoffenfive animal is regarded as a prefage of the death 
of one in the family, by the common people in Sweden, if 
it is feen crawling about the houfe. a Seah 

Excavata. Thorax angular behind; hells. with in- 
dented dots, fomewhat pointed. It is a native of Coro- 
mandel.  ~ ’ : 

GnranxuLata. Black, depreffed; hells with fub-fpi- 
nous tubercles. It inhabits the Cape of Good ‘Hope, as 
does the next. aoe 

Bupresroipks. 
{mooth. i 

Dennmestorves. Black, ovate; fhells obloleteély ftriate; 
fhield emarginate. It is a native of Saxony.  _ 

Osrusa. Thorax angular behind; body black ; fhells 
obtufe, ftriate. It inhabits Coromandel. This is the Blafis 
ftriata of Fabricius. my 

Carrnsis. Ovate, deprefied, black; thorax with di- 
lated margins ; it has four fore-fhanks one-toothed. Found 
at the Cape. bs , 

Emanrcinata. Black, fhells with crenate ftrie; lip 
emarginate. Jt inhabits Morocco~ r 

Graxunosa. Black; thells with three raifed lines, and 
{mall raifed dots between them ; thorax emarginate. This 
is an African infeét. oy 

Sustevicata. Deprefled, black; fhells with three 
raifed {mooth lines. A native of Morocco. “a 

Tristis.. Black ; fhells grooved; the grooves {mooth. 
Found in the fandy plains of Barbary. titi 

Serratuta. Thorax thickened at the edge; fhells 
with three raifed crenate lines. It inhabits the Cape of 
Good Hope. , 4 

Femorata.. Black; hind-thighs channelled beneath, 
and covered qith ferruginous down. A. native of Ger- 
many... “iy 

Tistara. Black; ‘hells ftriate; fore-fhanks dilated 
and triangular. It is found at the Cape of Good Hope. 

Crenara. Thorax angular behind; of a grey-brown 
colour ;, fhells with crenate ftriz, obtufe, It inhabits Co- _ 
romandel. er’ 

Heroriowes. Oblong, black ; shells very fmooth, Ic 
ie an Lturopean infect. *, 

Punctata. Black; antenna ferruginous ; 


, a 
Ovate, black; fhells united and very 


thelis ftriate, 
and 
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and punétured. It is a native of the South American 
¥aands. 

Crarurata. Black; thells latticed ; antenne ferrugi- 
nous at the tip. It inhabits South America. 

Sprciosa. Subovate, bronzed, winged’; thells highly 
polifhed, ftriate, with coppery and green lines, It inhabits 
Brazil. 

CHRYSOMELOIDES. 
tudinally ridged; fhells with three tuberculate, lines. 
native of Mauritania. 

Cosrata. Subglobular, roughish, opaque; fhells with 
each three crenulate ribs, the outmoit carinate.. A native 


of Siberia. 


Owate, very rough;,thorax longi- 


A 


Torvuxosa. Ovate, fubglobular;  fhells -tuberculate, 
convex, without ribs. It is found at the Cape of Good 
Hope. ; 

AGrieotaA. Pale rufous; head and thorax black. ‘It 
inhabits Germany. ‘ 

Sasutosa. Black; fhells rugged, pointed behind. 


Found in France, as is the next. 
Ocro-srr1ATA. Black; fhells with eight punétured 
ftrie difpofed in pairs. 


B. Antenne entirely filiform. 
a. feelers four, filiform. 


TrieusPipara. Thorax with three teeth before; the 
body is of a grey colour, It is an Arabian infect. © 

SIMILIs. Thorax dufky, with three teeth; difk of the 
fhells whitifh, with three brown lines. Found in Barbary. 

Crisrara. Thorax with three teeth, crefted; body 
variegated. Found in Arabia. 

Rericutara. Thorax angular at the fides;  thells re- 


ticulate. It inhabits the Cape of Good Hope; as do the 
two following. 
Corrucosa. Thorax fmooth; gloffy-black; hells 


rugged, with a fingle raifed line. 
Virrata. ‘Thorax fubangular; fhells black, with two 
white fillets, and a fingle raifed line. 


b. Fore-feelers hatched-fhaped, hind-ones clavate. 


Laminara. Black; thorax nearly fquare, {mooth ; 
thells grooved ; fore-fhanks incurved, with a round ferrugi- 
nous appendage at the tip. It inhabits India. 

PuncruLara. Black; thorax fquare, the edges flightly 
toothed ; fhells ftriate, punctured. It inhabits India. 


*Cx#ruLEA. Blueifh; thorax fuborbicular; « thells 


ftriate. This is found in this country, and other parts of 
Europe. 

Lanipres. Bronzed ; fhells ferrate and pointed. It is a 
native of Germany. 

Marerara. Black; fhells with a fanguineous edge 
all round. It inhabits Guinea. The fhells are  ftriate, 


black, with a blue glofs; the breaft is rufous. 

ZErucixosa. Green bronzed; antennz, fhells, and 
legs black. Found at the Cape of Good Hope. 

Bicotor. Above dull braffy; beneath black; hells 
ftriate. It inhabits the South American iflands. 

*Srrrara. Black; claws ferruginous; feelers pro- 
jecting. This is an Englifh infe@, and found in other parts 
of Europe. 

Barsara. Black; feelers projeGting; legs yellowifh. 
A native of Saxony. 

Canicutata. Black; thorax channelled, impreffed on 
each fide; the fhells are ftriate; the feelers projecting. 
This is a native of Saxony. 

Hamorruoipatis. Head and thorax azure; fhells 

> 
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grean, with crenate ftriz ; the tail is rufous. 
in India. 


It is found 


Luria. Black; antenny. and legs brown.  Inhabits 
Brazil. ° 

Lavis. Black; thorax channelled, tapering behind, 
fhells fmooth. | It inhabits Saxony. ; 

Eavrstris. Black; fhells with an abbreviated gold 
band. It inhabits Brazil. 


Maura. Black; thorax rounded on each fide, {mooth ; 
fhells with indented dots. It inhabits the Eaft Indies. 

» Morto. Black; thorax fquare, fmooth; fells with 
punétured grooves. It inhabits North America. 

Nicrita. Black; thorax rounded at the edges ;_fhells 
with crenate grooves. It inhabits Tranquebar. 

Picicornis. Ovate, black; fhells Ariate; antenne and 
abdomen piceous. — It inhabits. the Eaft Indies, 

Ruriees. Black; thells, antenna, and legs rufous. 
Found in New Holland. 

Lonerers. Black; {hells ftriate; legs long; fecond 
pair of fhanks bearded. It inhabits the equinoétial parts 
of Africa. 

Capensis., Ovate, black; thorax fmooth; thells ftriate. 
It inhabits the Cape. 

Marcinata. Ovate; thorax thickened at) the edges ; 
fhells {triate and {mooth. It inhabits the Cape. 

Ara. Black ; thells ftriate ; antenne and legs brown, 
It is a native of Germany. 

*Anatica. Black; thorax reunded before; fhells 
itriate, punctured ; antennx rufous at the tip. It is a rare 
infect, but a native of England. 

Horrentrorra. Black; fhells with erenate ftriz. 
This is found in France. 

Banu. Black; thells grooved, punétured ; fore-thighs 
fharply toothed. It is found in Coromandel. 

Unpara. Black; thorax rufous, with black {pots ; 
fhells rufous, with waved black bands. It inhabits Cayenne. 

*Quisquitia. Black; anterne and legs ferruginous, 
It inhabits divers parts of Europe, and is found in filth and 
manure. , 

Fravirrs. Brown; mouth, antenne, and legs: fer- 
ruginous; fhells with crenate ftrie. It inhabits the South 
American iflands, 

RuFIcoLLis. 
habits Saxony. 

Cyanea. Blue; thorax punétured; fhells ftriate. It 
inhabits Germany. ; 

Viotacea. Cylindrical, varied with fine »polifhed blue 
and violet ; abdomen red behind; fhells ftriate, punctured; 
. Leucocrapua. Ovate; thorax very rough, uneyer; 
fhells carmmate, rough, with longitudinal, whitifh, fmooth 
{tripes. 

Buraria. Winged, black, glabrous; thorax lunate ; 
jaws itrong, toothed, as long as the head. It inhabits 
Spain, is defcribed to be of the fize of Lucanusimterruptus, 
and it refembles the Tenebrio foffor. 

PIMENI, in Geography, a town of Naples, in Cala- 
bria Ultra; 17 miles N.E. of Nicotera. 

PIMENTA, or Pimento, in Botany, All-fpice, or Jar 
maica Pepper, af{pecies of the Myrtus, the Alyrtus pimenta 
(See Myrrus.) It grows plentifully on the hilly parts 
of Jamaica, and is much cultivated there; becaufe of the 
great profit from the cured fruit fent in great quantities 
yearly into Europe. : 

It flowers in June, July, and Auguit, fooner or later, 
according to its fituation and the different. feafons for rains 
and after its flowers, the fruit foon ripens. . "The flowers, 
with every part of the tree, ‘breathe ay atomatic aia 

ts 


Ferruginous ; fhells ftriate, black. It in- 
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Its fruit is called al/-/pice, from its tafte being fuppofed to 
refemble that of many different {pecies mixed together. 

There is little difficulty in curing and preferving this fruit 
for ufe, which is done thus: the negroes climb the trees 
and pull off the twigs with the unripe green fruit, and 
afterwards carefully feparate the fruit from the twigs, leaves, 
and ripe berries ; which done, they expofe them to the fun 
from its rifing to fetting, for many days, fpreading them 
thin on cloths, turning them now and then, and carefully 
avoiding the dews. By this management they become a 
little rugofe or wrinkled, dry, and from a green change 
to a brown colour, and then they are fit for the market. 

The ripe berries are very carefully feparated from thofe 
to be cured; becaufe their wet and plenteous pulp renders 
them*unfit for cure.» 

The berries that are fully ripe lofe the aromatic warmth 
for which they are fo much efteemed, and acquire a tafte 
perfectly refembling that of juniper berries, which renders 
them an a ble food for the birds, the moft induftrious 
planters of thefe trees, which devouring them apres: and 
muting the feeds, afterwards propagate thefe trees in all 
parts of the woods. 

After the above defcribed procefs is completed, which is 
known by the colour and rattling of the feeds in the ber- 
ries, they are put up in bags or hogfheads for the market. 
The aromatic odour and warm pungent tafte of the pimento 
are qualities, which refide chiefly in the capfule, or rather 
cortical: part of the dried berry. Its virtues are extracted 
by water, alcohol, and ether. The watery infufion is of a 
brown colour, and reddens litmus infufion. With folution 
of fulphat of iron it immediately ftrikes a deep black colour, 
and flowly lets fall a precipitate. Nitrate of mercury pre- 
cipitates it of a yellowifh-brown ; fuperacetate of lead of a 
dirty green; and nitrate of filver of a deep reddifh-brown 
colour. It alfo forms a precipitate with the infufion of 
yellow cinchona bark. The fulphuric and muriatic acids 
redden it, and throw down pale rofe coloured precipitates. 
The nitric acid forms no precipitate, but gives it a yellow 
hue. The alcoholic tinéture is rendered milky, and after 
a time precipitated by water; the ethereal, when evapo- 
vated in water, depofits drops of a greenifh-yellow volatile 
oil, a pellicle of a pungent naufeous-tafted refin, and fome 
extractive. Hence pimento appears to contain a volatile 
oil, refin, extraétive, tannin, and gallic acid. 

For dietetic purpofess to which it is chiefly applied, it is 
accounted the beft and moit temperate, mild, and innocent 
of common fpices, and fit to come into greater ufe, and 
to ae more ground than it hath yet done. It furpafles 
mott of the Eaft Indian aromatics in promoting the digef- 
tion of meat, attenuating tough humours, moderately heat- 
ing, ftrengthening the itomach, expelling wind, and doing 
thofe friendly offen to the bowels, we generally expect 
from fpices. Phil. Tranf. N° 192. 

This fpice has been alfo long employed in the fhops as a 
fuccedaneum to the more coftly oriental aromatics. Dif- 
tilled with water, it yields an elegant effential oil, fo pon- 
derous as to fink in water, in tafte moderately pungent, in 
f{mell and flavour approaching to oil of cloves, or a mixture 
of thofe of cloves and nutmegs: the remaining deco¢tion, 
infpiffated, leaves an extract Somewhat ungrateful but not 
pungent. To redtified fpirit it imparts, by maceration or 
digeftion, the whole of its virtue, together with a brownith- 
green tincture. In diftillation it gives over very little to 
this men{truum, nearly all its active matter remaining con- 
centrated in the infpiflated extra. 

Pimento is ftimulant and tonic. It is ufeful as an ad- 
junét to bitters in dyfpepfia attended with much flatulence, 
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and in arthritic and’ hytterical affeétions. ‘The watery in-» 
fufion of it {weetened with fugar, and with the addition of 
a little milk, is readily taken by children, and ferves as an 
excellent cordial in malignant meafles, fearlatina, confluent 
{mall-pox, and the other exanthemata, when the fever al- 
fumes the typhoid type. But its principal ufe in medicine 
is to cover the difagreeable taftes of other remedies, or to 
give them warmth. The dofe of the berries is from grs. v 
to 9ij in powder, or in their entire ftate. The oificinal 
preparations are the following ; viz. Aquapimenta, L. E. D. 
Oleum pimentz, L.E.D. Pilule opiate, E. Spiritus 
pimentz, L.D. Syrupus rhamni, L. 

The “ Aqua pimente’’ of the London college, «* Aqua 
myrti pimentz,’’ Edinb., “ Aqua pimento,’’ Dub., or pi- 
menta water, is prepared by macerating half a pound of 
pimenta berries bruifed in a pint of water for 24 hours; 
and by diftilling with a fufficient quantity of water to pre- 
vent empyreuma, a gallon (10 pounds, Edinb.) 

This water has the odour and aromatic quality of the 
Jamaica pepper, but it is not very agreeable to the tatte. 
It is ufed as a carminative in dyfpepfia. 

“ Oleum pimente,”” L.E.D. (fee Or of Jamaica Pep- 
per), “ Pilule opiate,’’ (fee Pints, Optate), “ Spiritus 
pimente,’’ L., ‘¢ Spiritus pimento,’’ Dub., Spirit of pi- 
menta, is prepared by macerating for 24 hours two ounces 
(three ounces, Dub.) of pimenta berrics bruifed in a gallon 
of proof {pirit, with water fufficient to prevent empyreuma ; 
and then diftilling a gallon by gentle heat. *¢ Spiritus frue- 
tus myrti pimente,’’ Edinb., Spirit of pimenta, is prepared 
with half a pound of bruifed pimenta berries, in the fame 
manner as {pirit of caraway. This is an ufeful carminative 
in flatulent colic, atonic gout, and dyfpepfia. 

Syrupus Rhamni. See Syrupus RUAMNi. 

PIMERIA, in Geography, a province in the domain of 

New Bifcay, fo called from the Pimas, a favage tribe. It 
is divided into two diftriéts, the higher and the lower, and 
extends more than 100 leagues to the N. of Sonora. ‘The 
favages here are rather pacific, and friends of the Spaniards. 
The climate is moift and celd, the rains being fometimes 
continued during a whole week in winter, while many tor- 
rents defcend from the Sierra Madre. The Spaniards have 
left this province almoft a defert, on account of the frequent 
invafion of the Apaches. 
PIMOCHA, a town of South America, in the audience 
Quito ; 36 miles N.N.E. of Guayaquil. 
PIMOLISA, in Ancient Geography, a fortified place of 
Cappadocia, in Pontus, on this fide of the river Halys, and 
which gave name to the country of ‘ Pimolifena,’”? im the 
environs of this river. 

PIMP-Tenvure, in Law, a kind of tenure mentioned in 
our old writers, “ Willielmus Hoppefhort, tenet dimidiam 
virgatam terre, per fervitium cuftediendi fex damifellas feil. 
meretrices, ad ufum domini regis.””? 12 Ed. T. 

PIMPELGONG, in Geography, a town of Hindoof- 
tan, in the cirear of Kitchwara; 15 miles E. of Saurung- 

our. ; 
: PIMPERNEL, in Botany and the Materia Medica. 
See ANAGALLIS. ; 

PimrerNeEL, Water, a fpecies of {peedwell or veronica ; 
which fee. 

PimPeRNEL, Round-leaved Water. See SAMoLus. 4 

Pimpernet, Yellow, of the Woods. See Lysimacnta. 

PIMPINELLA, is fuppofed by Ambrofinus, whofe 
opinion is adopted by Linnxus, to be a corruption) of 
bipinella, or ty words expreflive of the pinnate, or ~ 
feather-like, ftructure of the tage. Linn. Gen. 145. 
Schreb, 195, Willd. ‘Sp. Pl. v. 1. Mart. Mill. 
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Dia. v. 3. Sm. Fl. Brit. 331. Ait. Hort. Kew, v. 2. 
159. Juff. 219. Lamarck Illuftr. t. 203. (Anifum; 
Geartn. t. 23.)—Clafs and order, Pentandria Digynia, Nat. 
Ord. Umbellate. 

Gen. Ch. General umbel of numerous rays ; partial of ftill 
more. General and partial involucrum wanting. Perianth 
fearcely difcernible. Cor. Univerfal nearly uniform ; flowers 
all fertile; partial of five, nearly equal, inflexed, heart- 
fhaped petals. Stam. Filaments five, fimple, longer than 
the petals; anthers roundifh. Pi/?. Germen inferior ; ftyles 
two, very fhort; ftigmas capitate, nearly globofe. Peric. 
none; the fruit ovate-oblong, feparable into two parts. 
Seeds two, oblong, contracted towards the top, convex and 
ftriated on the outer fide, flat on the inner. 

Eff. Ch. General and partial involucrum wanting. Pe- 
tals uniform, inflexed. Fruit ovate-oblong, ftriated. Stig- 
mas nearly globofe. 

1. P. faxifraga. Common Burnet-Saxifrage. Linn. 
Sp: Pl. 378. Fl. Dan. t. 669. Jacq. Auftr. t. 395. 
Engl. Bot. t. 407. (Bipinella, five Saxifraga minor ; 
Ger. Em. 1044.)—Leaves pinnate, varioufly cut ; the ra- 
dial leaflets roundifh ; the uppermoft linear. Seeds {mooth. 
—Native of dry gravelly or lime-itone paiftures and hills, in 
various parts of Europe; frequent in England, flowering in 
July and Auguit. The root is perennial, woody, aromatic, 
yery hot and pungent. Herd roughifh, and fomewhat 
downy. Svems ereét, rigid, round, ftriated, rather zigzag ; 
the flowering branches elongated, and nearly naked. The 
leaflets of the radical /eaves are ovate, obtufe, or roundifh, 
very deeply and irregularly cut, fome of them, from the 
fame root, doubly pinnatifid in the moft regular manner ; 
the /eaves on the upper part of the ftem are fimply pinna- 
tifid, and linear; and the uppermoft of all minute, as if 
abortive, confifting of little more than a lanceolate, con- 
cave, membranous foot/falk. The umbels are terminal, foli- 
tary, naked, and fmooth, with angular ftalks. Flowers 
fmall, white or cream-coloured, almoft perfe@ly regular. 
Stigmas capitate, which is unfortunately emitted in Engl. 
Bot., fome of the flowers being occafionally found incom- 
plete in that refpeét, as there reprefented. Seeds fmall, 
ftriated, fmooth, crowned with the flefhy receptacle of the 
flower. P. difeéa. Retz. Obf. fafc. 3. 30. t. 2. Willd. 
n. 4. Ehrh. Herb. 42; appears tous a mere variety, with 
triply pinnatifid leaves. Ehrhart’s f{pecimen, at leait, is 
not fpecifically different from /axifraga, except in its fmooth 
fiem, a variable character. 

2. P. nigra. Black-rooted Burnet-Saxifrage. Willd. 
n. 2. Berolin 110. (Saxifragia hircina minor, foliis fan- 
guiforbe ; Bauh. Hift. v. 3. part 2. 111.)—Stem ftriated, 
hairy. Leaves pinnate, downy; the radical ones with in- 
verfely heart-fhaped, cut, obtufely toothed leaflets; thefe 
on the item bipinnate, their leaflets wedge-fhaped, toothed. 
—Native of dry ground in Germany. We know it not, 
but we follow Willdenow’s Prodromus Berolinenfis, in pre- 
ference to his Sp. Pl., in the character, as agreeing beft 
with Roth’s Fl. Germ. v. 2. 342. The latter author de- 
{cribes ‘* the terminal leaflet of the radical /saves con{tantly 
three-lobed.”’ So it often is in P. faxifraga. The root of 
P. nigra is faid to difcharge a blue milky fluid, when 
wounded, 

. P. magna. Great Burnet-Saxifrage. Linn. Mant. 
2. 219. Willd. n. 3. Engl. Bot. t. 408. (P. major; 
Hudf. 127. Fuchf. Hift. 608. Jacq. Auftr. t. 396. P. 
faxifraga; Ger. Em. 1044, Matth. Valgr. y. 2. 379.) — 
Leaves pinnate; leaflets ovate, pointed, cut; the terminal 
one three-lobed. Stem angular, furrowed, {mooth.—Na- 
tive of various parts of Europe. Found with us chiefly on 
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a chalky or lime-ftone foil, in rather hilly places, flowerin 
in July and Auguft. The root is larger than that of the firtt 
{pecies, but weaker in flavour and qualities. Whole plant 
larger, diftinguifhed by the uniformity of its /eaves, which 
are pointed, and doubly ferrated, fmooth, and of a lighter 
green. Stem {mooth, remarkably angular and furrowed. 
Umbels large, always white in England. Jacquin reprefents 
thera of a pale blufh, though he defcribes them as generally 
white, except in fubalpine fituations. On the alps of S vit- 
zerland, France, Savoy, &c. this {pecies is always found 
with beautiful pink flowers. This is P. fore rubro; Riv. 
Pentap. Irr. t. 81. We have often, in contemplating its 
beauty, wifhed to dete& fome fpecific diftinGion, but in 
vain. Another acknowledged variety, thoush much dif- 
fering in habit, is P. orientalis, Gouan. Illuitr. 21. t. 15. 
Jacq. Auftr. t. 397. (Pimpinella; Riv. Pentap. Ir. 
t. 80.)—In this moft of the /eaflets are deeply, and even 
doubly, pinnatifid, with linear-lanceolate, entire, not fer- 
rated, fegments. Without the radical /eaves, which agree 
with the common appearance of P, magna ; and the weighty 
authority of Jacquin, who has traced its variations; few 
perfons would believe this to be but a variety. Willdenow 
ought to have marked it y, as differing from his ¢. 

4. P. Tragium. Downy-feeded Burnet-Saxifrage. Vil- 
lars Dauph. v. 2. 605. (Tragium alterum Diofcoridis ; 
Column. Phytobaf. 75. t. 76. ed. 2. 61. t. 17, excluding 
Tournefort’s fynonym.)—Leaves pinnate ; leaflets wedge- 
fhaped, cut; the uppermoft linear and entire. Seeds 
downy.— Found by Villars near Grenoble, at the foot of 
the mountain of St. Jufte, near St. Paul of the three cattles, 
amongit red ochry fand and foffil fhells. We have a fpeci- 
men fron M. Thouin. Authors have pafled over this 
{pecies, though it appears to us very difting, efpecially in 
its downy feeds, which ferve to afcertain the fynonym of 
Columba, though his plate muft farely have been taken 
from a fpecimen of P. /axifraga; at leait his aves, except 
that on the middle of the fem, give no idea of our plant. 
The root of P. Tragium is woody, branched at the top, 
very pungent. Stems from fix to twelve inches high, 
branched, {preading, round, ftriated, downy, almoft leaf- 
lefs. Radical aves numerous, fimply pinnate, two inches 
long, rigid, minutely downy ; wedge-fhaped, not rounded, 
very acutely cut into about three fegmezts. Villars fays the 


leaflets of the firft year’s growth are more rounded. Um- 
bels finely downy. Stigmas capitate. Seeds ovate, Peery 
rather than ftriated, uniformly covered with fine, fhort, 


denfe pubefcence. 

5- P. bubonoides. Round-leaved Burnet-Saxifrage. Bro- 
ter. Lufit. v. 1. 462. Phytogr. fafc. 1. 41. (Apium 
macedonicum ; Lufit. Grifl. Virid. 19, excluding the fy- 
nonym. A. lufitanicum rotundifolium; Tourn. Init. 
305.)—Leaves twice or thrice pinnate, rounded, obtufe, 
crenate. Stem panicled. Umbels and feeds downy.—Na- 
tive of fandy barren places in Portugal. Brotero. Loef- 
fling fent {pecimens from St. Ubes, with Tournefort’s fy- 
nonym, to Linnzus, who laid them undetermined into his 
genus of Buon. We have others gathered by the Abbé 
Durand, in July, near Salée in Barbary. This is a ftriking 
and moft diftin& f{pecies, with all the characters of a Pim- 
pinella. Root perennial, acrid, externally green. Stem often 
folitary, fometimes three or four from one root, herbaceous, 
annual, twelve or eighteen inches high, round, downy, 
thickifh, much branched, and panicled, bearing a multitude 
of white umbels, very downy in every part ; the dranches and 
Jfealks accompanied by broad, folitary, ovate, often recurved 
braGeas, or rather abortive leaf-{talks. Radical /eaves large, 
green, finely veined, flightly downy, twice or thrice pin- 
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nate; each leaflet near an inch long, rounded and obtufe, 
ftrongly create ; oblique, entire, and cut away, as it were, 
at the bafe. 

6. P. capenfis. Cape Burnet-Saxifrage. Thunb. Prodr. 
51. Willd. n. 6.—* Leaves thrice compounded ; their 
fegments acute. Stem itriated.”,—Found at the Cape of 
Good Hope. . : 

7. P. peregrina. Nodding Burnet-Saxifrage. Linn. Sp. 
Pl. 378. Willd. n. 7. Ait. n. 4. Jacq. Hort. Vind. 
vy. 2. 61. t. 131. (Daucus tertius Diofcoridis, fecundus 
Plinii; Column. Ecphr. 108. t. 109.)—Radical leaves 
pinnate, rounded, crenate; upper ftem-leaves wedge- 
fhaped, cut. Young umbels pendulous. Seeds hifpid.— 
Native of Italy, Spain, and France. Cultivated by Parkin- 
fon in 1640. Root perennial, {pindle-fhaped, white, aro- 
matic and acrid. Stem eighteen inches high, erect, round, 
downy, not much branched. Radical /eaves fimply pinnate, 
rounded and crenate ; the reft compofed of narrow wedge- 
fhaped leaflets; all fomewhat rough or downy. Unmibels 
few, large, white, perfectly pendulous, as if dying, before 
the flowers expand. Seeds ovate, minutely briftly. 

8. P. Anifum. Anife. Linn. Sp. Pl. 379. Willd. 
n. 8. Ait. n.5. Woody. Med. Bot. t. 180. (Anifum ; 
Riv. Pentap. Irr. t. 73. Ger. Em. 1035.)—Radical leaves 
three-cleft ; {tem-leaves acutely laciniated. Germen downy. 
—Native of Egypt. A hardy annual, but feldom ripening 
its feeds plentifully in our pau What are required for 
medical ufe, as an agreeable aromatic and cordial, are im- 
ported from Spain and Malta. The herd is a foot high, 
branched, flightly rough or downy, known by its jagged 
tharp leaves. Umbels always ereét, white. 

g. P. dichotoma. Fork-leaved Burnet-Saxifrage. Linn. 
Mant. 58. Willd. n. 9.— Leaves repeatedly compound, 
linear, channelled, acute. Footftalks with a membranous 
dilated wing. Stem panicled. Seeds globofe, rough.— 
Native of Spain; fent by Loeffling to Linneus, who alone 
has deferibed it, nor do we find it any where figured. The 
jfem is about a foot high, very much branched and panicled, 
with numerous white umbels. Leaves flefhy, roughith, in 
narrow channelled fubdivifions, fo that this fpecies might 
well haye been termed abrotanifolia. Their broad foot/lalks 
are confpicuous for a fine, broad, membranous, fnow-white 
border. 

10. P. dioica. Dwarf Burnet-Saxifrage, or Rock Parfley. 
Linn. Syft. Veg. ed. 13. 241. Willd. n. ro. Engl. Bot. 
t. 1209. (P. pumila; Jacq. Auftr. t. 28. P. glauca; 
Linn. Sp. Pl. 378. . Willd. n. 5. Sefeli pumilum; Linn. 
Sp. Pl. 373. Peucedanum pumilum; Ger. Em. 1054.) — 
Leaves twice or thrice compound, linear, fmooth. Umbels 
panicled. Flowers dioecious. Seeds ovate, fmooth.—Na- 
tive of Italy, Switzerland, France, and Auftria; found on 
lime-ftone rocks, in the fouth of England, but rarely. We 
no longer feruple to unite all the above fynonyms of Lin- 
neus, on the authority of his own {pecimens. This {pecies 
is of humble growth, fmooth, glaucous, with a ftout, zig- 
zag, ftriated, purplith fem, divided into many alternate 
{preading branches. The umbels are difpofed in a panicled 
manner, on reddifh ftalks. Flowers white, perfe&tly dioe- 
cious in effect, though not entirely in ftruéture. Seeds 
roundifh-ovate, ftriated, quite {mooth. Dr. Wade has met 
with this rare plant, in great abundance, in paitures near 
the church of Athby, county of Meath, Ireland. Dr. 
Sibthorp found it on the fummits of mount Athos, and the 
Bithynian Olympus. 

PimpinewLa, in Gardening, contains a plant of the an- 
nual kind, of which the {pecies cultivated is the anife (P. 
anifum). 
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In thefe plants the feeds have an aromatic {mell, and a 
pleafant warm tafte, accompanied with a confiderable de- 
gree of {weetnefs. ‘ 

Method of Culture.—The feeds fhould be fown in the 
early part of April, on a dry warm border, where the 
plants are to remain; being afterwards properly thinned 
out, and kept free from weeds. Thefe plants, however, 
feldom afford much profit b¥ their feeds in this climate. 

They produce variety in the borders, &c. of pleafure- 
grounds, as well as in pots in other places, when cultivated 
in that way. 

PIMPLA, or Pimprevs, in Ancient Geography, one of 
thofe mountains which feparated Macedonia from Theffaly, 
and which were confecrated to the Mufes. 

: PIMPLE, in Medicine, a {mall puftule arifing on the 
ace. 

By mixing equal quantities of the juice of houfe-leek, 


Jedum minus, paffed through paper, and of fpirit of wine 


re¢tified by itfelf, a white coagulum of a very volatile na- 
ture is formed, which Dr. Burghart commends for curing 
pimples of the face; and fays, that the thin liquor fepa- 
rated from it, with fugar-carldy, is an excellent remedy for 
thick vifcid phlegm in the breaft. Satyr. Silefiac. Spec. 4. 
Ob. 2. 

PIMPRAMA, in Ancient Geography, a town of India, 
towards the fource of the river Indus, according to Ar- 
rian. 

PIMSAN-IM, in Geography, a town of Chinefe Tar- 
tary; 35 miles S.W. of Ning-yuen. 

PIN, in Commerce, a little neceflary implement, chiefly 
ufed by the women in adjufting their drefs. ‘ 

The form and application of this little article need no 
defcription; but its confumption, and the number of 
hands it employs, are too coMtiderapid to be paffled by un- 
noticed. 

Pins are now moftly made of brafs-wire: formerly they 
likewife made them of iron-wire, which, being blanched, 
like the others, pafled for brafs; but the ill effeét of thofe 
pins has almoft altogether difcarded their ufe. The French, 
however, could not be driven off from them without feveral 
arrets of parliament. By a fentence of the lieutenant de 
police, July 1695; the feizure of fome millions of thofe pins" 
was confirmed, and the pins condemned to be burnt by the 
common executioner. 

The pins moft efteemed in commerce are thofe of Eng- 
The method of manufacturing this ufeful article, that. 
has been long praétifed, is as follows. The brafs wire, of 
which thefe implements are now almoft wholly made, is 
aay too thick for being ‘cut into pins. It is, there 
ore, reduced in fize, by caufing it to pafs through a {mall _ 
hole ina piece of iron. When it has been reduced to a pro- 
per fize, it is ftraightened, and fubfequently cut into proper 
lengths ; and again afterwards cut into {maller onés, each 
length being fufficient for making feveral pins. Each end 
of thefe pieces is pointed, fo as to be fharp enough for 
penetrating, without difficulty, through linén, pepe &e. 
by either men or boys, feated before two {mall grindirig- 
{tones, or fteel-mills, that are turned by 2 wheel, either 
means of machinery or of the hand. Thefe ftones, or fteel 
mills, are ufed for making the rough point, and for f{moothing 
them ; and, therefore, they are careful to turn the wire, fo as 
to render the points uniform and regular. The pin is after- 
wards cut off to the length that is wanted, from each end; 
and the procefs is repeated ; till the whole of the length is 
Ronee The manufacture of the head is performed by the 
ollowing operations, A piece of wire, fuitable for heads, is 
{pun on another; and thus the infide wire occaftoning the 
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upper wire to be hollow, when drawn off, is then in the itate 
required for being cut into heads: this is done by fhears, 
every two rounds of the wire making a fingle head. The 
next procefs is that of heading the lengths, which is done by 
the operators or work-pcople taking up a fingle length, and 
thruiting it among the heads, and then immediately placing it 
under a heavy weight or hammer ; when receiving the necef- 
{ary blow, it is made fecure ; and thus the pin is completed In 
the firft ftate. After this itis to be blazshed or whitened, 
which is accomplifhed by putting the pin in 2 copper, con- 
taining tin and the lees of wine. When this is completed, 
the pin is in a ftate for fale, at the option of the buyer, 
either in a leofe ftate, or ftuck in paper for the convenience 
of the confumer. 

Some fuccefsful attempts have been lately made by the 
well-known manufacturers, Meffrs. Durnford, Francis, and 
Co., of Gracechurch-ftreet, London, for putting on the 
heads of this very ufeful little article, with greater expedi- 
tion and uniformity than had been previoufly done by others. 
We are not at liberty to difclofe the procefs, which is in- 

enious, pratticable, and expeditious; but to every effort 
iy the improvement of this, and of every other article of 
Britith manufa@lure, we cannot but with fuccefs. 

The perfection of pins confiits of the ftiffnefs of the wire, 
and its blanching ; in the heads being well turned, and the 
points filed. 

The London pointing and blanching are in moft repute ; 
becaufe our pin-makers in pointing ufe two fteel-mills, (which 
are alfo occafionally ufed in the country, ) the firft of which 
forms the point, and the latter takes off all irregularities, and 
renders it {mooth, and as it were polifhed ; and, in blanching, 
ufe block tin, granulated: whereas in other parts they ufe a 
mixture of tin, lead, and quickfilver ; which not only blanches 
worfe than the former, but is alfo dangerous, on account of 
the ill quality of that mixture, which renders a puncture with 
a pin thus blanched very difficult to be cured. 

The confumption of pins, and the number of artificers 
employed in the manufacture of them, are incredible. In 
Paris alone, there were anciently above one thoufand people 
employed in it ; and after the decline of this manufacture in 
the city, there have been annually fold above fifty thoufand 
crowns worth of the pin-wire to the pin-makers of the neigh- 
bouring places, all brought thither from Stockholm. in 
the little town of Rugle, in Normandy, there were com- 
puted at leaft five hundred workmen employed in the pin 
manufacture ; the whole town being peopled with them. 
Several thoufand perfons are employed in this manufacture, 
in various parts of our own country. Eftablifhments of this 
kind are to be found in the Metropolis, Warwickthire, 
Gloucefterfhire, Effex, &c. 

Notwithftanding that there is fcarcely any commodity 
cheaper than pins, there is not any one that pafles through 
more hands before they come to be fold. They reckon 
twenty workmen fucceflively employed in each pin, between 
the drawing of the brafs-wire, and the fticking of the pin in 
the paper. : 

Pins are diftinguifhed by numeros; the fmaller called 
from N° 3, 4; 5; thence to the 14th; whence they are only 
accounted by two to two, viz. N° 16, 18, and 20, which is 
the largeit fize. 

Befides the white pins, there are alfo black ones made for 
mourning, from N° 4, to N° ro. Thefe are ufually of 
iren-wire. 

Laftly, there are pins with double heads, of feveral nu- 
meros; ufed by the ladies to fix the buckles of their hair 
for the night, without danger of being difturbed by their 
pricking, &c. 
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The manufacture of both brafs and iron pins is thought 
by fome perfons to be in a degree injurious to the pointer ; 
as it is imagined he imbibes, tm the courfe of fome years, a 
quantity of the duft which flies off the wire, and which, in 
that cafe, muit be pernicious. He is alfo liable, from the 
conftant preflure of his thumb on the ftones, to a weaknefs 
in it, which not unfrequently renders him incapable of con- 
tinuing the operation of pointing. 

We are forry to learn that the pin manufaéture is lefs 
profperous than it was fome years ago. This decline is 
partly owing to the diminifhed confumption of this article 
by our fair country-women, and of courfe partly to the ex- 
cefs of the quantity made above the regular demand ; which 
has occafioned to the mafter-manufacturer not only an in- 
convenience, but a difproportionate return of profit for the 
capital which it employs. Upon the whole, it is thought, 
that this ufeful clafs of perfons is decreafing in number ; and 
that there are no very encouraging expectations of the manu- 
facture’s foon reviving and flourifhing. 

The firft mention of pins that occurs in the Englifh fta- 
tute-book, is found iu the {tatute of Richard III. in 1483, 
prohibiting foreign manufactures ; and it appears from the 
manner in which pins are defcribed ina ftatute of the 34th 
and 35th of Henry VIII. cap. 6, A.D. 1543, and the la- 
bour and time which the manufacture of them would re- 
quire, that they were a new invention in this country, and 
probably but iately brought from France. However, in 
about three years time, they fell into the prefent ingenious 
and expeditious manner of making them. 

One of the articles of the ftatutes of the ancient pin- 
makers of Paris was, that no mafter fhould open more than 
one fhop for the fale of his wares, except-on new-year’s day, 
and the eve thereof: this we mention in an age of luxury 
and profufion, to recolleét the agreeable fimplicity of our 
forefathers, who contented themfelves with giving pins for 
new-year’s gifts. 

Hence the cuftom of {till giving the namé fins, or pin- 
money, to certain prefents, which accompany the moft con- 
fiderable bargains ; in which it is ufual to give fomething 
towards the pins of the wife, or children, of the perfon 
with whom the bargain is ftruck. 

Pixs, Hook. See Hoox. 

Pins, Protrading. See PROTRACTING. 

Pry, in 4rtillery, &c. an iren nail or bo}t, with a round 
head, and generally with a hole at the end to receive a key. 
Of this there are many forts, as axletree-pins, or bolts, 
bolfter-pins, pole-pins, fwing-tree-pins, &c. Mufket-pins 
are {mall pieces of iron or wire that faften the ftock. 

Prins, Belaying, in Block-making, are wooden pins, turned 
in a lathe, made of afh, 16 inches long, and 13 diameter at 
the upper end, which is turned as a handle; is 2ths the 
length, then fhouldered in to r: inch diameter. 

Pins of Blocks ace made of lignum-vite, or cocus; and 
fometimes, for common blocks, of green-heart, a wood 
which is imported from the Weit Indies. The diameter of 
the pin is the thicknefs of the fheave, and is turned in a 
lathe, except the head, which is left eight-fquare, to pre- 
vent its turning in the block, and is driven through the holes 
in the block and fheaves. Brafs, iron, and lignum-vite 
fheaves, that are coaked or plated, have iron-turned pins 
with fquare heads, and fometimes a hole in the point, for a 
forelock, to prevent their coming out. After the fheaves 
are fitted, the infide of the fheave-hole, at the arfe of the 
block, is gouged hollow, to admit the rope, and anfwer 
with the fheave; and a {mall neat chamfer taken off the 
edges. See Brock. 

Pins, in’ Ship Building, are various, according to their fe- 
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veral purpofes ; fuch ate the bitt-pins, belaying-pins. Pins 
to prevent the bars of the capftan unfhipping, are of iron, 
with «an eye and a fhoulder in their upper end. Connected 
with the eye is a fhort chain, fixed to the drum-head: thus 
they are always ready, when wanted, to put through the 
ends of bars, when fhipped. 

Pins of Boats, are pins of iron or hard wood, fixed along 
the gunwales of fome, inftead of row-locks, whofe oars are 
confined by grommets; fuch are whale-boats, that occa- 
fionally row either end foremoft. Pins and plates are iron 
pins, fitted in plates at convenient diftances in the fide of the 
pall-head of capftans, and occafionally drawn out to fupport 
the palls of the capftan. : 

Pin-Fallow, in Agriculture, a provincial term applied to 
a winter fallow. 

Pin-Money, the name given to that allowance ufually 
made by the hufband to his wife, for her own fpending. 

Ad Pixnas bibere, a method of drinking anciently ufed 
among the Danes in England. The cuftom was, to fix a 
pin in the fide of the wooden cup or waflal-bowl ; which 
pin each gueft was to drink bare, upon penalty of for- 
feiting. 

Pin and Web, a horny induration of the membranes of 
the eye, not much unlike a cataract. 

The pin and web is the fame with what we otherwife call 
the pannus, unguis, pterygium, &c. 

Pin Wheel of a Clock, the fame with the {triking wheel. 
See WHEEL and CLock. 

Pin, in Geography, a city of China of the fecond rank, 
in the province of Chan-tong; 170 miles E.S.E. of Peking. 
N. lat. 37° 34!. E. long. 117° 4o!. 

PINA, Ruy pg, in Biography, one of the earlieft and 
beft Portuguefe hiftorians, who flourifhed in the latter part 
of the 15th and half the 16th centuries. He was employed 
by Joam II. in many embaffies of confidence and honour, 
figned the will of the monarch as public notary, was prefent 
at his death, and was the perfon who opened and publicly 
read his will. Emanuel heaped more favours upon him, and 
made him chief chronicler, an office of which he had already 
performed the duties. He lived fome years after the death 
of this monarch, but the time neither of his birth nor of his 
death has been afcertained. He is fuppofed to haye written 
the chronicles of Sancho I. and I]., Alfonfo Il. III. IV. 
and V., of Diniz and Joam II. Some of thefe are dif- 
puted, and faid to be the production of Fernam Lopes. 
Joam III. commiffioned him to write the chronicle of his 
father Emanuel, for which he had colleéted materials, as 
the mighty events of that extraordinary reign took place. 
The celebrated Albuquerque, looking to him as the hif- 
torian of his victories, fent him a prefent of jewels. ‘¢ He,”? 
faid his rival, Damian de Goes, ‘‘ had the ruby rings, and 
I had the trouble.”” “ Ruy de Pina,” fays Mr. Southey, 
«« might have been called a chronicler of firft rate merit, if 
Fernam Lopes had never written, who is infinitely the beft 
of all chroniclers. But though coming immediately after 
that incomparable writer, Ruy de Pina ftill appears an 
excellent hiftorian, and far fuperior to all who followed 
him.?” 

PINACIA, Tlwaxsac, among the Athenians, tablets of 
brafs, whereon the names of all the perfons in each tribe 
duly qualified, and willing to be judges, or fenators of the 
areopagus, being feverally written, they were caft into a 
vellel provided on purpofe; and into another veffel were 
caft the fame number of beans, a hundred of which were 
white, and all the reft black; then the names of the can- 
didates and the beans were drawn, one by one; and 
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thofe whofe names were drawn ovt together with the white 
beans, were received into the fenate. See PropuLEuMA. 

In Solon’s time there were only four tribes, each of which 
elected a hundred fenators; fo that the areopagus con- 
fitted of four hundred members; but the number of tribes 
being afterwards increafed, the number of fenators was con- 
fequently augmented by fome hundreds ; but the manner of 
eleétion remained the fame. See AREOPAGUS. 

PINACLE, La, in Geography, acape onthe W. coaft 
of the ifland of Jerfey ; one mile S. of Grones. 

PINACOTHECA, among the Ancients, a place where 
pictures, ftatues, and other curiofities were kept. 

PINAGRA, in Geography, a itrong mud-fort of Hin- 
dooftan, in Baramaul, taken and deitroyed by the Britifh in 
1790; 14 miles W.S.W. of Darempour. 

PINANG, the name of the kernel of the areca nut, and 
alfo a preparation made in the Eait Indies of this nut, or the 
mixture of the ingredients which they ufe for maftication. 
Into one of the firi or betel leaves, a piece of the areca nut, 
which is generally divided into fix parts, one of which ferves 
at atime, being put, with a little lime, the leaf is folded 
together, and kept in the ‘mouth till the whole ftrength is 
drawn out of it. See Bere. 

Pixanc, or Pulo-Pinang. See Prince of Wales ifand. 

PINANPIRO, a town of South America, in the pro- 
vince of Quito; 10 miles N.N.E. of Quito, 3 

PINARA, in Ancient Geography, atown of Afia Minor, 
being one of the largeit in Lycia. It is placed by Strabo in 
the interior of this province, at the foot of mount Cragus. 
—Alfo, a town of Afia, in the northern part of Cele- 
fyria, upon the Gindarus, according to Pliny. Ptolemy 
places it in Pieriaof Syria.—Alfo, an ifland ae the #gean 
fea, upon the coaft of /Etolia. 

PINARII, among the Romans, an order of priefts be- 
longing to Hercules, who offered facrifices to that god ina 
folemn manner every year. ‘They were in this fervice con- 
nected with the Potitii. 

PINARUS, in Ancient Geography, a river of Afia, 
which rofe in mount Amanus, and purfuing its courfe 
between two chains of thefe mountains, difcharged itfelf 
into the Mediterranean, in the {trait where was the bay of 
Iffus, in the gulf of Iifficus. , 

PINAS, Joun, in Biography, a painter of hiftory, por- 
trait, and landfcape, born at Haerlem about the year 1596. 
He travelled to Italy for improvement, and afterwards ob- 
tained confiderable reputation. He hada brother of the 
name of Jacques, who practifed inthe fame ftyle as John, 
but not with equal fuccefs. 

Pinas, in Geography, a town of Spain, in Catalonia; 17 
miles N.N.W. of Motril. 

Pinas Jfland, an ifland on the coaft of the gulf of Hon- 
duras, fituated off Trivigillo bay. 

Pinas Point, the eaftern point of Panama bay. N. lat.. 
6°15’. W.long. 80° 30'.. The port of this name is on the 
fame S.W. coaft of the ifthmus of Darien, near the point. 
The whole coaft fouthward to cape Corientes abounds with 
pine-trees, whence the name. 

PINASTELLA, in Botany, Dill. Giff. 168, fo called 
by that author from its fancied refemblance to a pine-tree in 
miniature. See Hippunis. 

PINCH, in Mufic, a kind of grace proper for certain 
inftruments, particularly the a oe it is formed by 
ftriking alternately the found of the written note with the 
found of the inferior note, and obferving to begin and finifh 
with the note which bears the pinch. The difference between. 
the pinch and trill is this, that the latter is ftruck with the 
fuperior note, and the pinch with the inferior. - 
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To Pincn, is to ufe the fingers inftead of the bow, to 
make the chords of an inftrument found. ‘There are fome 
chord inftruments which have no bow, and which are played 
only by pinching, as the lute, guitar, &c. and fometimes 
thofe with which the bow is generally ufed are pinched, as 
the violin, and violoncello ; and this method of playing is 
marked in the Italian by the word fizzicato. 

PINCHBECK, in the Aris, an alloy of copper and 
zinc, in various proportions. ‘The copper in all thefe alloys 
fhould not be in lefs proportion than two of copper to one 
of zinc. This is fcarcely malleable. The proportions in 
all cafes fhould be definite. In the inftance of thefe two 
metals proper compounds will be 1 to 1, 2 to 1, 3 to1, &c. 
Any intermediate alloy will be defective. See Goxn-co- 
loured Metal. 

PINCHE, in Zoology, the Sim1a Oedipus ; which fee. 

PINCHES, in Geography, atown of South America, in 
the province of Quito; 100 miles E.S.E. of Macas. 

PINCHINA, one of the Cordilleras, in South America. 

PINCHING, in Gardening, a fort of pruning, per- 
formed by nipping or breaking off the branches or f{prings 
of aplant, or tree, between the nails of two fingers. 

Moft gardeners hold, that pinching contributes to the 
abundance of the fruit, as well as of the branches; and 
they fay that young fhoots, thus lopped, are lefs apt to 
grow black and die, than when cut with a pruning-knife. 

The feafon for pinching is chiefly in April or May ; 
fometimes it is alfo praétifed in June and July. The fruits 
it is practifed on, are chiefly melons, cucumbers, &c. Quin- 
tiny alfo prefcribes it for fruit-trees. 

It is chiefly to be practifed on the large branches towards 
the top of the plant, or tree, which are ufelefs, and yet con- 
fume a great quantity of aes fap. It mutt rarely be em- 
ployed on the large branches below; which ought always 
to be preferved for the winter’s pruning, that they may yield 
others the following year, fit to fill the empty places. Nor 
muft the operation of pinching be performed on the tender 
fhoots ; becaufe, having only juft fap enough for themfelves, 
when they come to put forth more branches in the place 
where they are pinched, the {mall ftock of fap allotted them, 
being divided, will ftarve them. ‘The operation is to be 
performed within two or three eyes of the branch they grow 
out of. 

The effet of pinching is, that inftead of one ufelefs, and, 
perhaps, hurtful wood-branch, a vigorous tree will put forth 
two or three at the eyes remaining ; and the fap being thus 
divided, the branches will be lefs, and fit for both wood 
and fruit. 

PrncuinG, in the Manege, is when, the horfe ftanding, 
the rider holds him fait with the bridle-hand, and applies 
the fpurs juft to the hairs of his fides, without pricking 
him. 

If the horfe is impatient under this, and draws himfelf 
up, and wants to go forward, it is a fign of vigour and 
mettle. But the purchafer ought to try the thing himfelf 
on the horfe’s back ; for the jockies have the art of making 
the dulleft horfe feem to have mettle in thefe trials. The 
purchafer mutt alfo diftinguifh between the reftleffnefs of 
the horfe under this treatment that arifes from vigour, and 
that which arifes from the horfe’s being ticklifh, and which 
goes off immediately. 

Pinching is accounted an aid, {purring a chaftifement or 
correction. 

PINCHUGA, in Geography, a town of Ruffia, in the 
Sovernment of Tobolfk. N. lat. 58° 20’. E. long. 96° 
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PINCKNEY, an iffand on the coaft of South Carolina. 
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—Alio, a diftri&, formerly of the upper country of South 
Carolina, now divided into the diftriéts of York, Chefter, 
Union, and Spartanburgh. 

PINCKNEYA, in Botany, fo named by Michaux, (we 
are not refponfible for the orthography,) in honour of one 
of his friends or patrons in America, probably Mr. Pink- 
ney, once envoy to the Britifh court ; but nothing is re- 
corded on the fubje&t, either in the Flora of Michaux, or in 
the account of his life, where this tree is mentioned, (fee 
Sims and Konig’s Ann. of Bot. v. 1. 333,) as ufed by the 
inhabitants of Georgia to cure fevers, being allied to the 
Cinchona, or Peruvian bark. Michaux Boreal-Amer. vy. 1, 
103. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 1. 372. Clafs and order, Pen- 
tandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Rubiacee, Jull. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth fuperior, in five deep acute fee- 
ments, one (rarely two) of which is dilated into a large 
coloured leaf, deciduous. Cor. of one petal, funnel- 
fhaped ; tube thrice as long as the ordinary fegments of the 
calyx, five-fided ; limb in five deep, revolute, obtufe, nearly 
equal fegments, half the length of the tube. Svam. Fila- 
ments five, awl-fhaped, equal, inferted into the tube near 
its bafe, fhorter than the limb; anthers oblong, incumbent. 
Pit. Germen inferior, roundifh-oblong ; ftyle the length and 
form of the ftamens ; ftigma thickifh, in two obtufe lobes. 
Peric. Capfule globofe, flightly compreffed, with a furrow 
at each fide, cartilaginous, thin, coated, of two cells and 
two valves, the partitions from the centre of each valve. 
Seeds numerous, horizontal, oval, deprefled, with a mem- 
branous orbicular wing. Receptacle central, angular. 

Eff. Ch. One fegment of the calyx very large, leafy. 
Corolla funnel-fhaped, five-cleft. | Stamens prominent. 
Stigma bluntly two-lobed, Capfule inferior, of two cells 
and two valves. Seeds numerous, winged. 

1. P. pubens. Downy Pinckneya. Mich. ibid. ros. 
t. 13.—Native of the banks of the river St. Mary in 


Georgia. Brought into England by the late Mr. John 
Frafer in 1786. It is a greenhoufe plant, flowering in June 
and July. We are obliged to Mr. Frafer for fine {pecimens 


in flower and feed. Others are found in the herbarium of 
the younger Linnezus, which mutt have beei/colleGed be- 
fore Michaux vifited America, and we fufpe@ they were 
fent by Bartram. This is a very handfome /orus, or {mall 
tree, with oppofite downy branches. Leaves oppofite, on 
downy ftalks, oval, acute at each end, entire, a {pan long ; 
naked, but roughifh above; paler and rather downy be- 
neath. Stipulas between the footftalks, {fmall, acute, deci- 
duous. Panicks terminal, corymbofe, many-flowered, 
downy, as well as the calyx, and outfide of the corolla. 
Flowers an inch long, pale, ftreaked with purple. ‘Their 
mot confpicuous part is the large, oval, whitifh, downy, 
leafy expanfion, which takes the place of one fegment of 
the calyx, as in the firft and fecond {pecies of Mussmnpa 5 
fee that article. The cap/uleis as big asa large gooie- 
berry, of a rigid, cartilaginous, but thin texture, with a 
deciduous fkin. This genus is intermediate between Cin- 
chona and Muffenda, but feems fufficiently diftinét in its fruit 
from the former ; as it unqueftionably is from the latter, 
with which the habit moft agrees. The name of Bartramia 
was deftined for it, the original Bartramia being a Trium- 
fetta; but there is now a very fine and diftinét genus of 
moffes eftablifhed under this appellation. See Musct. 
PINCKNEYVILLE, in Geography, a poft-town of 
South Carolina, and capital of Union diftri€, on the S.W. 
fide of Broad river, at the mouth of Pacolet, containing a 
handfome work-houfe, a gaol, anda few compact houtes ; 


75 miles N.W. of Columbia. 
PINCOS, 
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PINCOS, a town of Peru, in the diocefe of Lima; 15 


miles S. of Kauxa. 

PINCZESTI, a town of European Turkey, in Mol- 
davia ; 28 miles S.W. of Jafly. 

PINDA, a fea-port town of Africa, in the kingdom of 
Congo, on the left fide of the Zaire ; 125 miles W.S.W. 
of St. Salvador.—Alfo, a river of Africa, which runs into 
the Indian fea, S. lat. 13° 28!. 

PINDALA, atown of Hindooftan, in Tellingana ; 15 
miles S. of Warengole. 

PINDAMAHA, a town of Brafil, in the government 
of St. Paul; 80 miles N.N.E. of St. Paul. 

PINDAR, in Biography, the moft famous lyric poet of 
ancient Greece, was anative of Cynofcephale, near Thebes 
in Beeotia. The time of his birth is uncertain, but it is well 
known that he was at the height of his reputation at the 
time of the expedition of Xerxes, or B.C. 480. Although 
brought up under excellent inftru€tors, he was chiefly in- 
debted to his own exertions and genius for his peculiar ex- 
cellencies. His chief patrons were Theron of Agrigentum 
and Hiero of Syracufe, whom he has commemorated in his 
poems. He celebrated the city of Athens in fuch lofty 
terms, as greatly to excite the difpleafure of his countrymen 
the Thebans, who, on that account, impofed a fine upon 
him, which the Athenians not only doubly repaid, but 
erected a ftatue to his honour. His reputation was fo great, 
that we find he was rewarded in the public affemblies of 
Greece with the prize, in preference tu every other com- 
petitor ; and as the conquerors at Olympia were the fubjects 
of his compofitions, the poet was courted by ftatefmen and 
princes. His hymns and pwans were repeated before the 
moft crowded aflemblies in the temples of Greece ; and the 
prieftefs of Delphi declared that it was the will of Apollo 
that her chief poet fhould receive half of all the firft-fruit 
offerings that were annually heaped on his altars. This was 
not the only public honour which he received; after his 
death he was hongured with every mark of refpeéct, even to 
adoration. His ftatue was erected at Thebes in the public 
place where the games were exhibited, and, fix centuries 
after, it was viewed with the utmoft fenfations of pleafure 
and admiration by the geographer Paufanias. The honours 
which were paid him while alive were alfo fhared by his 
pofterity, and as a mark of their high attention and re- 
verence, at the celebration of one of the feftivals of the 
Greeks, a portion of the vi&im which had been offered in 
facrifice was referved for the defcendants of the poet. Even 
the moft inveterate enemies of the Thebans fhewed a regard 
for his memory, and the Spartans {pared the houfe which 
the prince of the Lyrics had inhabited, when they deftroyed 
the houfes and the walls of Thebes. The fame fort of 
refpect was likewife paid him by Alexander the Great, 
when Thebes was reduced to afhes. He died in the public 
theatre at an advanced age, about the year 440 B.C. The 
greateft part of his works has perifhed, He had com- 
pofed fome hymns to the gods, poems in honour of Apollo, 
dithyrambics to Bacchus, and odes on feveral viétories ob- 
tained at the four greateft feftivals of the Greeks, the 
Olympic, [fthmian, Pythian, and Nemean games. Of all 
thefe the odes are the only compofitions extant, admired for 
fublimity of fentiments, grandeur of expreflion, energy and 
magnificence of ftyle, boldnefs of metaphors, harmony of 
numbers, and elegance of diétion. In thefe odes, which 
were repeated with the aid of mufical inftruments, and ac- 
companied by the various inflections of the voice, with fuit- 
able attitudes, and proper motions of the body, the poet 
has not merely celebrated the place where the viétory was 
won, but has introduced beautiful epifodes, and by unfold- 
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ing the greatnefs of his heroes, the dignity of their cha- 
ra¢ters, and the glory of the feveral republics»where they 
flourifhed, he has rendered the whole highly beautiful, and 
in the greateft degree interefting. Horace has called our 
poet inimitable, and this panegyric will not, perhaps, ap- 
pear too ftrong, fince fucceeding critics have agreed in ex- 
tolling his beauties, his excellence, the fire, the animation 
and enthufiafm of his genius. Horace refers likewife to his 
pathetic and moral commemorations of departed excellence. 
It was probably in ftrains of this kind by which he acquired 
the epithets of wife and divine from Plato. Dionyfius of 
Halicarnaflus {peaks of Pindar as the chief model among 
the lyric poets of what he denominates ‘ fevere and antique 
harmony,” and healfo extols his loftinefs, energy, fertility, - 
art, and ftrength of diétion mixed with fweetnefs. Quin- 
tilian repeats thefe praifes, but Longinus reprefents him as 
fometimes, when glowing with the brighteft flame, under- 
going a fudden extinction ; anda more modern critic feems 
to join iflue with the author of the * Sublime :’” {peaking of 
his odes, he fays they have indeed thofe charaCteriftics of 
fire, rapidity, and variety, for which he is fo much cele- 
brated by the critics of antiquity, but that fire is frequently 
obfcured in {moke, and that variety is produced by digreffions 
fo excurfive, that it is often {earcely poflible to follow him, 
and trace their relation to his propofed fubjeét.” The beft 
editions of this poet are thofe of Heyne, Gr. et Lat. Got- 
ting. 1773, 17983 the latter, which is in o¢tavo, contains 
the Greek fcholia. Moreri. Bibliogr. Diét. 

PINDARIC, in Poetry, an ode formed in imitation of 
the manner of Pindar. , 

The Pindaric manner is diftinguifhed by the boldnefs and 
height of the flights, the fuddennefs and furprifingnefs of 
the tranfitions, and the feeming irregularity, wildnefs, and 
enthufiafm, of the whole. 

Pindar, whence the manner takes its name, was of 
Thebes! he flourifhed about four hundred and fixty-eight 
years before Chrift, and was contemporary with /&{chylus. 
What we have remaining of his is a book of odes, all in praife 
of the victors at the Olympian, Pythian, Nemean, and Ifth- 
mian games; whence the firft is entitled, the Olympians ; 
the fecond, the Pythians ; the third, the Nemeans ; and the 
fourth, the Z/Amians. Pindar is full of force and fire ; his 
thoughts are fententious, his ftyle impetuous, his fallies 
daring, and frequently running, as it were, at random ; he 
affe&s a beautiful diforder, which, yet, is faid to be the ef- 
fe&t of the greateft art. See the preceding article. 

As the fubjeét which engaged his attention comprehended 
the praifes of thofe who had gained the prize in the public 
games, it was necellarily very barren; and therefore he is 
perpetually digreffive, and fills up his poems with fables of 
the gods and heroes, that have little conne¢tion either with his 
fubject or with one another. Many of the hiftories of particu- 
lar families and cities, to which he alludes, are now unknown 
to us, and therefore, though the ancients admired him 
greatly, he is often fo obfcure to modern readers, partly 
trom his fubjeéts, and partly from his rapid abrupt manner_ 
of treating them, that, notwithftanding the beauty of his 
expreflion, our pleafure in reading him is very much di- 
minifhed. 

The fuppofed irregularity of his numbers has made feve- 
ral of his imitators imagine themfelves Pindaric poets, by 
the mere wildnefs and irregularity of their verfes. None» 
of our writers feem to have fucceeded in the Pindarie: cha- 
racter better than Cowley. ‘ ‘ 

In a Pindaric ode, the plan of the whole ought to be 
drawn firft, and the places marked. out where the a 
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fallies and wanderings may beft be, and how the returns may 
be juftly made to the fubject. See One. 

- PINDING, a difeafe among lambs which are in the 
ftate of fuckling. Thefe animals, before they begin to 
eat grafs, are lable to have a difcharge from the bowels 
of a tough, glutinous, adhefive quality, which is apt to 
ftick to the tail and buttocks, and when hardened by 
the fun, fometimes to glue them together in fo clofe and 
firm a manner, as to prevent all poffibility of their having 
any evacuations, and thereby foon to mortify and burft the 
inteftines. The complaint is difcovered in an eafy manner, 
by the lambs appearing {welled and fick, withthe upper and 
middle parts of their tatls clofely glued down, and they are as 
readily cured, by feparating their tails from their buttocks, 
when the retained excrement will be difcharged with a dif- 
agreeable fmell. And the immediate recurrence of it will 
be prevented by rubbing the parts over with fand, friable 
clay, mud, or, what is better, a littletallow. But they muft 
be well looked after for eight or ten days, until they begin 
to eat grafs, when all danger from thefe obftruétions is over. 
It is faid to be moft dangerous when the ewes are in high con- 
dition, and the feafon dry and backward; and feldom or 
ever to appear’when the mothers are lean, and the weather 
difpofed to be wet. 

PINDLOCK, in Geography, a town of Germany, in 
the principality of Culmbach; three miles N.N.E. of 
Bayreuth. 

PINDMISSUS, in Ancient Geography, a town of 
Afia, in Syria, fituated'on the mountains, near the {mall 
river Singas, on the W. fide of the Euphrates, S.W. of 
Samofata.—Alfo, a town of Cilicia, near mount Amanus, 
belonging to the Eleuthero-Cilicians, according to Cicero, 
ad Attic. ]. v. 

PINDUS, a chain of mountains of Theffaly, extending 
tothe S.W., confecrated to the Mufes. . This chain ex- 
tended alfo towards Epirus, and was inhabited by the At- 
thamanes, the /Ethices, and the Perrhebians.— Alfo, a town 
of Greece, in the Doride, placed by Strabo on the banks of 
a river of the fame name, which difcharged itfelf into the 
Cephifus. It is alfo called «‘ Ciphus’? by fome authors. 
It was within the territory of this town that the Hellenes, 
driven from the Hifteiotide by the Cadmzans, went to efta- 
blifh themfelves, according to Herodotus. 

PINE, in Botany, &c. See Brometia and Pinus. 

Pine, in the Materia Medica and Rural Economy. Al- 
though moft fpecies of fir poflefs in common the fame 
medicinal properties, and all agree in affording the different 
products of the turpentine kind, yet fome {pecies produce 
thefe different articles in greater purity, and in more abun- 
dance, than others. From the wild pine, Pinus fylveftris, 
pinafter, or Scotch fir-tree, is obtained moft plentifully the 
pix hquida, or tar, and from it may alfo be procured the 
common turpentine, and the white and yellow refins. The 
manner in which the tar is procured is by cutting the tree 
into pieces, and then enclofing them ina large oven con- 
ftruéted for the purpofe, with a channel at the bottom. A fuf- 
cient degree of heat is then applied, by which the tar is forced 
out of the wood, andit runs off by the opening at the bot- 
a procefs which is denominated “ diftillatio per defcen- 

a”? 

Upon an incifion being made into the bark of the Pinus 
abies, or Norway {pruce fir-tree, a clear tenacious fluid iffues, 
which concretes into a refinous fubftance, known by the 
name of “ refina abietis.”” This, after being boiled in wa- 
ter, and flrained through a linen cloth, is called in the Phar- 
macopeias “ pix Burgundica,” or Burgundy pitch. But if 
' the boiling of the native refin is continued till the water is 
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wholly evaporated, and wine vinegar is at this time added, a 
fubftance is formed, called « colophonium ;” which fee. See 
alfo Burgundy Pircn. 

Linneus, and feveral other writers in the Materia Medica, 
refer the common turpentine to the “ pinus fylveftris ;”” and 
the “'Terebinthina argentoratenfis,” or Strafburgh turpentine, 
to the “ Pinus picea,”’ or filver fir-tree ; yet upon the au- 
thority of Murray, who follows Du Hamel and Haller, 
Dr. Woodville aferibes the “ Terebinthina vulgaris’ to the 
latter pine, which pours out the turpentine fo freely, that 
it is feldom neceflary to make incifions through the bark for 
the purpofe. 

The * Terebinthina Veneta,”’ or ‘ larigna,”’ as it-may be 
more properly called, (becaufe we are not wholly fupplied 
with this article by the Venetians,) iffues {pontaneoufly 
through the bark of this tree, but is more commonly ob- 
tained by wounding the bark at the diftance of about two 
feet from the ground, and inferting in the wood a {mall 
cannula, through which the turpentine flows into proper vef- 
fels, which are placed for its reception. 

We may here obferve farther, and more generally, that 
pitch, tar, refin, and turpentine, are all made from thefe 
trees by a very familiar procefs. In the {pring time, when 
the fap is moft free in running, they pare off the bark of the 
pine-tree, to make the fap run down into a hole, which they 
cut at the bottom to receive it; in the way, as it runs down, 
it leaves a white matter like cream, but a little thicker ; 
thisis very different from all the kinds of refin and turpen- 
tine in ufe, and itis generally fold to be ufed in the making 
of flambeaux, inftead of white bees-wax. The matter that 
is received in the hole at the bottom is taken up with ladles, 
and put intoa large bafket ; a great part of this immediately 
runs through, and this is the common turpentine. This is 
received into ftone or earthen pots, and is ready for fale. 
The thicker matter, which remains in the bafket, they put 
into a common alembic, and adding a large quantity of 
water, they diftil this fo long as any oil is feen fwimming 
upon the water; this oil they feparate from the furface in 
large quantities, and this is the common oil or {pirit of tur- 
pentine: the remaining matter at the bottom of the ftillis 
common yellow refin. When they have thus obtained all 
that they can from the fap of the tree, they cut it down, 
and hewing the wood into billets, they filla pit dugin the 
earth with thefe billets ; and fetting them on fire, there runs 
from them, while they are burning, a black thick matter ; 
this naturally falls to the bottom of the pit, and this is the 
tar. The top of the pit is covered with tiles, to keep in the 
heat ; and there is at the bottom a little hole, out of which 
the tar runs like oil; if this hole be made too large, it fets 
the whole quantity of the tar on fire ; but if {mall enough, it 
runs quietly out. 

The tar, being thus made, is put into barrels; and if it 
be tobe made into pitch, they put it into large boiling 
veflels, without adding any thing to it ; it is then fuffered to 
boil a while, and being then let out, is found, when cold, to 
be what we call pitch. Phil. Tranf. N° 243. p. 291. 

In a medical point of view it may be remarked, that 
the kernels of the nuts of the manured or ftone pine, 
are of a balfamic and nourifhing nature ; good for confump- 
tions, coughs, and hoarfenefs, reftorative, and of fervice after 
long illnefs. ; 

The leaves and tender tops of pines and fir are ufed for 
diet-drinks, and allowed to be antifcorbutic and diuretic 
See CHowpER-Zeer. 

The refinous exudations of pines or firs are an important 
branch in the materia medica, and not only ufeful in the 
preferiptions of phyficiang, but have alfo been thought yo 
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wife conducive to health. Pliny tells us, that wines, in the 
time of the old Romans, were medicated with pitch and 
refin. And Jonftonus, in his Deslryerae obferves, 
that it is wholefome to walk in groves of pine-trees, which 
impregnate the air with balfamic particles. It is known that 
all turpentines and refins are good for the lungs, againft gra- 
vel, alfo, and obftruétions ; and it is faid, that the medicinal 
properties of thofe drugs are found in tar-water, which ope- 
rates without heating the blood, or difordering the fto- 
mach. See Pitcu, Resin, Tar, and TurPENTINE. 

Pine-Apple, in Botany, Gardening, &c. See BroMeLia.- 

Pine, Ground, a {pecies of germander. 

Pine, Heath, Low. See Coris. 

Ping, Screw. See PANDANUS. 

Pine, Stinking ground. See CAMPHOROSMA. 

Prine-Tvee, in Planting, the name of a foreft tree, of which 
there are feveral kinds that deferve cultivating ; namely, the 
Scotch pine, which is fo called from its growing naturally 
on the mountains in Scotland, and which is the tree that affords 
the red or yellow deal, which is the moft durable of any of 
the kinds yetknown. The leaves of this tree are pretty 
broad and fhort, of a greyifh colour, growing two out of 
each fheath; the cones are fmall, pyramidal, and end in 
narrow points ; they are of alight colour, and the feeds are 
{mall: this fort grows well upon almoft every foil; they 
have been planted in great numbers upon peat-bogs, where 
they have made great progrefs; alfo in clay foils, where 
they have fucceeded far beyond expectation ; and upon fand, 
gravel, and chalk, they likewife thrive well; but as they 
do not grow near fo fait upon gravel and fand as upon moiit 
ground, fo the wood is much preferable ; for thofe trees 
which have been cut down upon moift foils, where they 
have made the greateft progrefs, when they have been fawn 
out into boards have not been valuable ; the wood has been 
white, and of a loofe texture; whereas, thofe which have 
been grown upon dry gravelly ground, have proved nearly 
equal to the beft foreign deals. Thofe plantations, which 
have been made of late years of thefe trees, will in the next 
age, not only turn greatly to the advantage of their poffeflors, 
but alfo become a national benefit. 

Another variety of this fort of tree is called pineafer, 
which is a large timber tree, and naturally throws out very 
large arms, fome of which will be nearly horizontal. Some 
people think thefe trees very ornamental on this account ; 
for, in the winter efpecially, they appear naked, and are of 
a yellowifh colour ; and being {pread abroad thus large, 
and without order, in the mixture ef the more regular forts 
of growing firs, they make a good contraft. It muft be 
obferved, that the leaves of this aie are very large and long, 
and of a lighter green, than thofe of the Scotch fir, which is 
another circumftance to direé to its fituation ; and it mutt 
alfo be obferved, that thofe long and large leaves which or- 
nament the younger branches only, give the tree a majettic 
air; and as the larger arms appear naked to view, fo the 
younger, being thus plentifully furnifhed, have a noble effect, 
befides what beauty it receives from its numerous cones. 
And Mr. Nicol remarks, that the timber of the Scotch pine or 
fir is found in higheft perfection on the bleak and gravelly 
{cites. In light End, itis alfo found durable. But in the 
richer more loamy foils, although it grows apace while young, 
and flourifhes exuberantly, it foon fickens, is fhort-lived; nor 
is the wood valuable, but fhort and brittle. On retentive, 
tilly clays, in which it is often planted, but from which, 
above all others, it fhould be excluded, it frequently becomes 
{tinted about the twentieth or thirtieth year of its age; or 
when the roots have exhaufted the upper foil, and begin 
to feek pafturage in the fub-foil, infomuch, that the 
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worms attack it on its limbs, anticipating, as it were, its 
diffolution. 

And the white, or Weymouth pine, is one of the talleft 
trees of all the fpecies, often growing a hundred feet high. 
The bark of this tree is very {mooth and delicate, elec 
when young ; the leaves are long and flender, five growing 
out of each fheath; the branches are pretty clofe, garnifhed 
with them, fo make a fine appearance ; the cones are long, 
flender, and very loofe, opening with the firft warmth of the 
{pring : fo that if they are not gathered in winter, the {cales 
open and let out the feeds. The wood of this fort is 
efteemed for making of matts for fhips. As the wood of 
this tree was generally thought of great fervice to the navy, 
there was a law made in the ainth year of queen Anne, for 
the prefervation of the trees, and to encourage their growth 
in America: and it is only within thefe forty years paft that 
thefe trees have begun to be popigaes in England in any 
plenty, though there were fome large trees of this fort 
growing in two or three places long before, particularly at the 
marquis of Bath’s at Longleet ; and fir Wyndham Knatch- 
bull’s in Kent ; and it hath been chiefly from the feeds of 
the latter that the much greater number of thefe trees now 
in England have been raifed ; for although there have annuall 
been fome of the feeds brought from America, yet thofe 
have been few in comparifon to the produce of the trees in 
Kent : many of the trees which have been raifed from the 
feeds of thofe trees, now produce plenty of the feeds, par- 
ticularly thofe in the garden of the late duke of Argyle 
at Whitton, which annually produce large quantities of 
cones. 

According to Hanbury, the foil which this tree delights 
in moft is a ast loam ; but it likes other foils of an inferior 
nature ; and although it is not generally to be planted on all 
lands, like the Scotch fir, yet he has feen it luxuriant and 
healthy, making {trong fhoots, on blue and red clays, and 
other forts of ground ; on ftrong and flaty ground, likewife, 
he has feen fome very fine trees: fo that, he believes, whoever 
is defirous of having plantations of this pine, need not be 
curious in the choice of his ground. 

And this fort of pine will grow, Mr. Nicol fays, in many 
different foils and fituations, but feems to athe moft a 
deep fandy loam. On chalky, gravelly, elevated grounds, 
it is found to luxuriate. It will alfo thrive in pretty ftrong 
clay, if lying on an open fub-ftratum. It is impatient of 
ftagnant water, nor will it flourifh ona till. It is an elegant 
tree, and worthy of a place in all extenfive plantations. He 
confiders the timber as much fuperior in quality when pro- 
duced on mountains, to that produced on richer foils, and 
in more fheltered fituations. In fine, as already faid, except 
on fandy or gravelly foils, this tree ought not to be planted. 
The many obfervations he has made in the Highlands con- 
firm him in this opinion, The value of fir-timber (and that 
reared in the northern parts of the ifland, in foil and fituation 
as abeve, is inferior to none) is known to every mechanic ; 
nor is there any one at all acquainted with the arts, who does 
not know, that from this tree is extraéted rofin, tar, &c. = 
articles which are fo ufeful for many, efpecially naval 
purpofes. { 

« And the deciduous pine or larch is a lofty tree: its 
branches are flender, and incline downward : the leaves are 
of a light green ; and like thofe of the cedar, are bunched 
together in a fimilar manner to the pencils er little brufhes 
of the painter. In f{pring, when the leaves and flowers are 
breaking out, it has a particularly elegant appearance ; and 
in the winter, it gives variety to a wooded fcene by, the 
bright colours of its naked branches : it isin good efteem as an 
ornamental tree, and its timber is of the more ufeful oct 
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being fuperior to that of moft of the pine tribe. Indeed the 
utility of its wood has been highly extolled by ancient 
writers, and there can be no doubt but that it is an excellent 
wood for fhip and houfe building. At Venice its wood 
is frequently ufed in building their houfes, as well as 
in Switzerland, where thofe trees abound : fo that, without 
doubt, the larch excels for mafts for fhips, or beams for 
houfes, doors, windows, &c. particularly as it is faid to 
refift the worm. It is remarked, that in Switzerland their 
houfes are covered with boards of this wood, cut out a foot 
{quare ; and as it emits a refinous fubftance, it fo diffufes 
itfelf into every joint and crevice, and becomes fo compact 
and clofe, as well as fo hardened by the air, as to render the 
covering proof againit all weather. But as fuch coverings 
for houfes would caufe great devaftation in cafe of fire, the 
buildings are confined to a limited diftance by an order of 
police from the magiftrates. The wood, when firft laid on 
the houfes, is faid te be very white ; but this colour, in two 
or three years, is changed, by means of the fun and rein, 
to a black, which appears like a {mooth fhining varnifh. 

Inhis work on planting, Mr. Marfhall has obferved, that 
of the common larch there are feveral varieties. And that the 
flowers which the commoneft fort exhibits early in the 
{pring are of a delicate red colour; another fort produces 
white flowers at the fame feafon, and thefe have a delightful 
effect among thofe of the red fort; whilft another, called 
the black Newfoundland larch, increafes the variety, though 
by an afpect little differing from the others. There are alfo 
larches with greenifh flowers, pale-red, &c. all of which 
are accidental varieties from feeds. Thefe varieties are 
eafily diftinguifhed, even when out of blow: the young 
fhoots of the white flowering larch are of the lighteft green, 
and the cones when ripe are nearly white. The red-flowering 
larch has its fhoots of a reddifh caft, and the cones are of a 
brown colour ; whilft the cones and fhoots of the black New- 
foundland larch are in the fame manner proportionably tinged. 
The cones, which are a very great ornament to feveral forts of 
the pines, are very little to thefe. Their chief beauty confifts 
in the manner of their growth, the nature and beauty of their 
pencilled leaves, and fair flowers ; for the cones that fueceed 
them are fmall, of a whitifh, areddifh, or a blackifh-brown 
colour, and make no figure. 

It is ftated by the fame writer, that the larch tree will 
grow extremely well on almoft any foil, as wellin clays asin 
other forts ; it thrives amazingly on the declivities of hills, 
and fides of high mountains ; it is hardy enough to refift the 
fevereft cold, therefore proper for all expofed places: and, 
as the timber is fo valuable, and its growth fo quick, it is a 
tree which may be propagated te the great advantage of the 
owner. In faé, it is almoft impoffible to fay too much in 
favour of this tree. It grows on the barreneft foils, and in 
the bleakeft fituations. In rich genial {cites it luxuriates 
too much, grows top-heavy, and either lofes its head, or 
is bowed down into an unfightly form, and becomes un- 
profitable. Its timber, whether in the water, or in conta&t 
-with the earth, is durable almoft beyond comparifon. 

In his Treatife on Planting, Mr. Nicol, however, obferves 
that, which foil, in this country, when in a ftate of full 
maturity, this noble tree may moft affeG@, remains yet tobe 
known. If we may judge from appearances, we {hall decide, 
that it will be found in the higheft perfeGtion of timber in the 
lighter more gravelly foils, and in elevated fituations. That 
it luxuriates beyond every other tree, in all foils and fitua- 
tions, excepting thofe of a low, humid kind, is demon- 
ftrated in every inftance where impartial comparifon is 
made. 

_ And it is obferved by Marfhall, that the Norway fpruce 
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is a tree of as much beauty while growing, as its timber is 
valuable when propagated on that account. Its growth is 
naturally like the filver fir upright ; and the height it will 
afpire to may eafily be conceived, when we fay that the white 
deal, fo much coveted by the joiners, &c. is the wood of this 
tree ; and it may perhaps fatisfy the curious reader to know 
that from this fir pitch is drawn. The leaves are of a dark 
green colour; they ftand fingly on the branches, but the 
younger fhoots are very clofely garnifhed with them. They 
are very narrow, their ends are pointed, and they are poffeffed 
of fuch beauties as to excite admiration. The cones are 
eight or ten inches long, and hung downwards. 

The better the foil is, the fafter will the {pruce fir grow, 
though it will thrive very well in moft of our Enelifh lands. 
In itrong loamy earth it makes a furprifing progrefs ; and it 
delights in frefh lands of-all forts, which never has been worn 
out by ploughing, &c. though it be ever fo poor. 

But why this tree has obtained the name of Norway, rather 
than Swedifh or Danifh fpruce, is a queftion Mr. Nicol 
thinks of little importance. Certain it is, however, that 
many have been led to miltake on this account, fuppofing it 
to be the tree which produces the deal known by the name 
of Norway fir, and which is the produce of the Scotch fir 
beyond all doubt. The timber known by the name of 
Memel log is the produce of the fpruce. It will, he adds, 
like all the fir tribes, grow in very different foils; but it is 
found in greateft luxuriance in deep fandy loams, where it 
hath freedom of fpace. On clays which are not retentive 
of water below, although moift of themfelves, it will make 
furprifing progrefs. On thin foils, and in bleak fituations, 
it grows flowly ; and may therefore become the better tim- 
ber of any, on fuch: but here it becomes unfightly. 

It cannot be cultivated in this country with fuch advan- 
tage as the Scotch fir, in refpe@ of timber ; but as an or- _ 
namental tree it outdoes it, where the foil is favourable. 
There are fome majettic fpruce firs at Duplin, the feat of 
lord Kinnoul, which are fuppofed the largeft in the king- 
dom. From this tree pitch is alfo extraéted in great 
abundance. 

The American fpruce fir, Mr. Marfhall thinks, includes 
three varieties; the white Newfoundland fpruce ; the red 
Newfoundland f{pruce; and the hlack Newfoundland {pruce ; 
they however differ fo little, that one defeription is common 
to them all. They are of a genteel upright growth, though 
they do not fhoot fo freely or grow fo faft with us as the 
Norway fpruce. The leaves are of the fame green, and 
garnifh the branches in the fame beautiful manner as thofe 
of that fpecies, only they are marrower, fhorter, and ftand 
clofer. The greateft difference is obfervable in the cones ; 
for thefe are no more than about an inch in length, and the 
{eales are clofely placed. In the cones, indeed, confifts the 
difference of thefe three forts: thofe of the white {pecies 
are of avery light brown colour; thofe of the red fpecies 
more of a nut brown or reddifh colour; and thofe of the 
black fpecies of a dark or blackifh colour. Befides this, 
there is fearcely any material difference ; though it is ob- 
fervable, that this trifling variation feems to be pretty con- 
ftant in the plants raifed from the like feeds. Thefe forts 
will often flower and produce cones when only about five or 
fix feet high; and indeed look then very beautiful: but 
this is a figa of weaknefs in the plant, which it does not 
often fairly overcome. And it is added, that in many parts 
of England this is a very difficult tree to raife. It fpends 
itfelf in cones, and becomes ftunted and unfightly. Never- 
thelefs, in the vallies of the Highlands, it thrives with full lux- 
uriance and vigour ; forming a rich piéturable outline, pof- 
fefling more ftrength of feature than moft of the pines. As 
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a ftandard in polifhed {cenery, there are few trees that equal 
it ; as may be feen at Enville and Fifherwick. 

But Mr. Nicol thinks that thefe trees feem to affe&t moft 
a deep black loam of a middling texture, and which is alfo 
fub-humid of itfelf, but does not retain ftagnant water. 
They will alfo thrive well on fandy or gravelly loams of a 
moift nature. On dry fhallow foils they languifh; nor will 
they thrive on very expofed feites. In deep, fub-humid val- 
lies, are to be found thofe moft ftately in this country. 
They require full {pace ; otherwife they become very un- 
fightly, even in youth. This tree, in America, arrives to 

eat magnitude, and produces that vaft ftore of mafts and 
Ee exported thence to Europe. Of this tree they alfo 
conftruét many fhips of great burthen. But, in this coun- 
try, the larch far excels it in any fituation, and, as timber, 
is more valuable for this and all other purpofes. 

It becomes a fine ornamental detached tree on good foil, 
if allowed room to branch in its youth, and while nuriing ; 
but at the fame time it requires fhelter. 

There are two varieties of the yellow-leaved fir, of which 
the filver fir is a noble, upright, full-growing tree. The 
branches are not very numerous, and the bark is {mooth and 
delicate. The leaves grow fingly on the branches, and their 
ends are flightly indented. Their upper furface is of a fine 
{trong green colour, and their under has an ornament of 
two white lines, running lengthways on each fide the mid- 
rib, on account of which filvery look this fort is called the 
filver fir. The cones are large, and grow erect; and when 
the warm weather comes on, they foe fhed their feeds ; 
which fhould be a caution to all who wih to raife this plant, 
to gather the cones before that happens. 

The other variety is the balm of Gilead fir, which has of 
all the forts been moft coveted, on account of the great fra- 
grance of its leaves: though this is not its only good pro- 
perty ; for it is a very beautiful tree, naturally of an up- 
right growth, and the branches are fo ornamented with their 
balmy leaves, as to exceed any of the other forts in beauty. 
The leaves, which are very clofely fet on the branches, are 
broad, and their ends are indented. Their upper furface, 
when healthy, is of a fine dark green colour, and their 
under has white lines on each fide the midrib lengthways, 
nearly like thofe of the filver fir. Thefe leaves, when 
bruifed, are very finely fcented ; and the buds, which {well 
in the autumn for the next year’s fhoot, are very ornamental 
all winter, being turgid, and of a fine brown colour; and 
from thefe alfo exudes a kind of fine turpentine, of the fame 
kind of (though heightened) fragrancy. 

The filver fir is exceediugly hardy, and will grow in any 
foil or fituation, but always makes the greateft progrefs in 
a good rich loamy earth. 

Mr. Nicol remarks, that the filver fir grows moft luxuri- 
antly in deep loamy earth; but there its wood is foft and 
{pon It will thrive on bleak expofures, and thin gra- 
velly or fandy foil. But that in which we may expect its 
timber in higheft perfection, is a fandy loam, lying on a 
gravelly fubfoil, or dry rock. On the mountains of Swit- 
zerland it is faid to grow to a vait fize, is excellent timber, 
and is ufed for many valuable purpofes. In particular, tur- 
pentine is extracted from it ; and it would feem that from 
this tree is extracted the true Venice turpentine ; although 
there is an inferior kind extracted from the larch, which 
alfo paffes under that name. As an ornamental tree, it is 
admiffible in all extenfive defigns, and even on a {maller fcale 
where variety is ftudied. 

The latter fort muit be planted in a deep, rich, good 
earth ; neither will it live long in any other fort of foil. It 
matters little whether it be a black mould, or of a fandy 


nature, provided it be deep, and there is room for the roots 
to ftrike freely. See Pinus. 

In the raifing of the trees, all the forts are propagated 
by feeds, which are produced in their hard woody cones: 
the way to get the feeds out of thefe cones, which are clofe, 
is to lay them in the fun or before a gentle fire, which 
caufes the cells to open, and then the feeds may be eafily 
taken out. If the cones are kept entire, the feeds will re- 
main good fome years, fo that the fureft way to preferve 
them, is to let them remain in the cones until the time of 
fowing : if the cones are kept in a warm place in fummer, 
they will open and emit the feeds; but if they are not ex- 
pofed too much to heat, many of the forts will remain en- 
tire fome years, efpecially thofe which are clofe and com- 
pact; and the feeds, which have been taken out of cones 
after feven years, have grown very well, fo that thefe may 
be tranfported to any diitante, provided the cones are well 
ripened and properly put up. 

The bet time fo; fowing the feeds is about the end of 
March; when they are fown, the place fhould be covered 
with nets to keep off birds: otherwife, when the plants 
begin to appear with the hufk of the feed on their tops, the 
birds will pick off the heads of the plants, and deftroy 
them. Where the quantity of feed to be fown is large, fo 
as to require a good {pace to receive them, they fhould be 
fown on an ea{t or north-eaft bed of fine mould in the 
nurfery, where they may be {creened from the fun, whofe 
heat is very injurious to the plants at their firft appearance 
above ground. When the plants appear, they muit be con- 
{tantly kept clean from weeds; and in very dry feafons, if 
they are now and then gently refrefhed with water, it will 
forward their growth; but this muit be done with great 
care and caution, for if they are haftily watered it may wafh 
the tender plants out of the ground, or lay them down flat, 
which often rots their fhanks; and when this is too often 
repeated, it will have the fame eflect; fo that unlefs it is 
judicioufly performed, it will be the beft way to give them 
none, but only {creen them from the fun and wind. 

In cafes where the plants come up too clofe, it will be a 
good method to thin them gently about the beginning of 
July. The plants, which are drawn up may be planted on 
other beds, which fhould be prepared ready to receive them, 
as they fhould be immediately planted as they are drawn up, 
becauie their tender roots are foon dried and fpoiled at this 
feafon of the year. ‘This work fhould be done, if poflible, 
in cloudy or rainy weather, and then the plants will draw 
out with better roots, and will foon put out new fibres 
again; but if the weather fhould be dry, the plants fhould 
be fhaded every day from the fun with mats, and now and 
then gently refrefhed with water. In drawing up the plants, 
there fhould be great care taken not to difturb the roots of 
thofe that are left remaining in the feed-beds, &c. fo that if 
the ground be hard, the beds fhould be well watered fome 
time before the plants are thinned, to foften and loofen the ~ 
earth; and if, after they are drawn out, the beds are again 
gently watered to fettle the earth to the roots of the remain- 
ing plants, it will be of great fervice to them; but it mutt 
be done with great care, fo as not to wath out their roots, 
or lay down the plants. The diflance which fhould be 
allowed thefe plants, is four or five inches row from 
row, and three inches in the rows, but fome allow them 
more. 

And in thefe beds the plants may remain till the {pring 
twelve-months after, by which time they will be fit to plant 
out where they are to remain, as the younger the plants 
are, when planted out, the better they fucceed ; for though 
fome forts will bear removing at a much greater age, youag 
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plants put out at the fame time will in a few years overtake 
the large ones, and foon outitrip.them in their growth; and 
there is an advantage in planting them by faving the expence 
of ftaking and much watering which large plants require. 
It is often the cafe, with Bhs to plantations of pines, 
which were made of plants fix or feven feet high, and at 
the fame time others of one foot high planted between them, 
that in ten years the latter are better trees than the former, 
and much more vigorous in their growth ; but if the ground, 
where they are defigned to remain, cannot be prepared in 
proper time, the plants fhould be removed out of the feed- 
beds into a nurfery, where they remain two years, but they 
fhould not continue much longer on any account. 

The beft feafon for planting out pine-trees, is the 
early fpring, as March or the following month, juft before 
they begin to fhoot; for although the Scotch and fome of 
the ‘iol hardy forts may be removed in the autumn or 
winter, efpecially when they are. growing in ftrong land, 
where they can be taken up with balls of earth to their 
roots; it is not a prattice to be generally adopted in other 
cafes. 

In inftances where thefe trees are planted in expofed fitu- 
ations, they fhould be put pretty clofe together, efpecially 
on the outfides, that they may fhelter each other ; and when 
they have grown a few years, part of the plants may be 
thinned out, to give room for the others to grow. But 
this muft be gradually performed, left by too much opening 
the plantation at once, the air fhould be let in among the 
remaining trees with too great violence, and {top their 
growth. 

And wherever large plantations of thefe trees are defigned 
to be made, the beft method will be to raife the plants either 


upon a part of the fame land, or as near to the place as pof-. 


fible, and alfo upon the fame fort of foil. A fmall piece of 
ground will be fuflicient to raife plants enough for many 
acres. As the Scotch and larch kinds are capable of thriv- 
ing upon the moit barren fands, where fearcely any thing elfe 
except heath and furze will grow, they may in many fitua- 
tions be extenfively planted; as there are many thoufand 
acres of fuch land, which at prefent are of little benefit to 
any body, that might, by plantations of thefe trees, become 
of great value to their proprietors, and alfo a national 
benefit. It is in general the expence of making fuch plant- 
ations, that chiefly operates againit fuch undertakings ; 
though, when properly managed, it is much lefs than is 
commonly fuppofed, as the greateft of the expence is that 
of fencing them from the cattle, &c. for the other is trifling, 
as there will be no neceffity of preparing the ground to re- 
ceive the plants; and the charge of planting an acre of land 
with thefe plants will not be more than thirty fhillings, where 
labour is dear, exclufive of the plants, which may be valued 
at forty fhillings more. Many acres of land have been 
planted with thefe trees, which were covered with heath 
and furze, merely by digging holes to put in the plants, 
and afterwards laying the heath or furze, which was put 
upon the furface of the ground, about their roots, to pre- 
vent the ground drying; few of which have failea; the 
plants being moftly four years old from the feed. In five or 
fix years, the pines have grown fo well as to overpower the 
heath and furze, and deftroy it, without their having had 
any further culture. 

In regard to the diftance at which they are generally 
planted in all large open fituations, it is about four feet, 
but always irregular, avoiding planting in rows as much as 
poffible ; and in performing the work, great care is necef- 
fary not to take up the plants falter than they can be 
planted out, fome men being employed in digging up the 


plants, while others are planting. Thofe who take up the 
plants fhould be looked after, to fee that they do not tear 
off their roots, or wound their bark; and as faft as they 
are taken up, their roots fhould be covered, to prevent their 
drying, and put into their preper fituations as foon as pof- 
fible. In planting them, it is advifed that care fhould be 
had to make the holes large enough for-their roots, as alfo 
to loofen and break the clods of earth, and put the fineft 
immediately about their roots, then to fettle the earth 
gently with the foot to the roots of the plants. Where 
thefe circumiftances are duly attended to, and a proper fea- 
fon chofen for performing it, there will be very little hazard 
of their fucceeding ; but where plantations are made with 
plants which are brought froma great diftance, and which 
have been fo clofely packed up as to heat, and caufe the 
leaves to become yellow, few of them will grow ina perfect 
manner. 

In general, after the plantations are made, the only care 
they require, for four, five, or fix years, is to fecure the 
plants from cattle, hares, and rabbits; for if thefe are ad- 
mitted to them, they make great deftruétion in a fhort time: 
as where the branches are gnawed by hares or rabbits, it 
greatly retards the growth of the plants, if it does not 
wholly deftroy them. In about this length of time after 
planting, the branches of the young trees meet, and begin 
to interfere with each other; therefore they require a pro- 
per thinning out, Some, however, advife pruning off the 
lower branches ; but this muft be done with great caution. 
The lower tier of branches only fhould be cut off: this 
fhould be performed in September, at which time there will 
be no danger of the wounds bleeding too much; and the 
turpentine will harden over the wounds as the feafon grows 
cold, and prevent the wet from penetrating them. Thefe 
branches fhould be cut off clofe to the ftems of the plants, 
and care be taken not to break any of the remaining 
branches of the young trees. This work fhould be repeated 
every other year, at each time taking off only the lower tier 
of branches: for if the plants are much trimmed, it will 
greatly retard their growth, asit does in general that of all 
trees; but as thefe trees never put out any fhoots where 
they are pruned, fo they fuffer more from amputation than 
thofe which do. It is probably the beft practice, in all 
cafes, to thin out the trees fo as to let them have fufficient 
room and air, as they can never be pruned in the branches 
without great injury. And in about twelve or fourteen 
years, they will require more thinning, where the plants 
have made good progrefs ; but this fhould be gradually per- 
formed, beginning in the middle of the plantation firft, 
leaving the outfide clofe, to fcreen thofe within from the 
cold, and by degrees coming to them, when thofe which 
were firft thinned will have had time to get ftrength, and 
not be in danger of fuffering from the admiffion of cold air. 
When thefe plantations are thinned, the trees fhould not be 
dug up, but their ftems cut off clofe to the ground, as their 
roots never fhoot again, but decay in the earth; fo there 
can be no harm in leaving them, and the roots of the re- 
maining plants are not injured. The trees which are now 
cut will be fit for many purpofes: thofe which are itraight 
will make good putlocks for the bricklayers, and-ferve for 
fcaffolding poles ; fo that there may be as much made by. 
the fale of ‘thefe as will defray the whole expence of the 
planting, and probably alfo intereft for the money firft laid 
out for the whole. 

And as the upright growth of thefe trees renders their 
wood the more valuable, they fhould be left pretty clofe 
together, in order to draw each other up, and grow tall. 
The naked items of the trees fometimes rife more than 
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feventy feet in height, and as ftraight as poffible; and as 
many boards have been fawn from one of them, as laid the 
floor of a room near twenty feet fquare. If thefe trees are 
left eight feet afunder each way, it will be fufficient room 
for their growth: therefore, if, at firft thinning, a fourth 
part of the trees is taken away, the others may ftand 
twelve or fourteen years longer, by which time they will be 
of a fize for making ladders, and ftandards for fcaffolding, 
and many other purpofes; fo that from this fale as much 
may be made, as not only to pay the remaining part of the 
expence of planting, if any fhould be Hey in the firft, 
but rent for the land with intereft; and the ftanding trees 
for fortunes for younger children, or other purpofes. 

But the great ufe and value of thefe forts of trees will 
be feen more fully under the proper heads. See Pine, 
Supra. 

Pine-Tree, in Gardening, the common fir-tree. 
Pinus. 

Pixe-4pple, in Metallurgy, a word ufed to exprefs a fort 
of mould, ufed in the refining of filver. It has this name 
from its fhape, refembling the fruit of that name. 

When the refiners have taken the mixture of the filver and 
mercury together out of the cauldron, and ftrained it 
through two coarfe wetted cloths, to make it the thicker, 
they then beat it with a fort of battledores, to drive out 
yet more of the quickfilver ; and {training it again after this, 
they take out the remaining thick amalgam, and forming it 
into little pellets, they put thefe carefully into the moulds 
called pine-apples, preffing them down. The amalgam, 
when put into thefe veffels, or moulds, is ufually fo rich as to 
be about one-fifth filver. The manner of divefting this of 
the quickfilver afterwards is by means of fire; in which the 
quickfilver rifes in vapour, and the filver is left pure be- 
hind; but the careleffnefs of the workmen in doing this, 
and particularly the ufing bad veflels, or the not luting 
them clofe, caufes a wafte of this mineral greater than could 
be conceived. Alonfo tells us, that in the city of Potofi 
alone, at the time of his writing, when the trading in metals 
ran but low, above thirty thoufand pieces of eight were 
wafted in quickfilver that was loft one year with another. 
To prevent this, they then principally ftudied the means of 
keeping the filver as dry of quickfilver as they could, in 
the pine-apple ; but it then holding four-fifths of the whole 
mafs in quickfilver, the great wa{te was in the feparating it 
afterwards. See Poros. 

Pine-Martin, in Zoology. See Mustera Martes. 

Prne-Salt, a name given to a preparation of the bark of 
the pine-tree, ufed as a fort of feafoning to food in the man- 
ner in which we ufe falt. 

The Laplanders are very fond of this; and the manner of 
their preparing it is ai in Scheffer’s hiftory of that 
country. They peel off the bark from the lower part of the 
bodies of thofe trees, and feparating the outer rough part, 
they take the inner bark, which they carefully divide into 
its feveral thin coats: when they have thus reduced them to 
as thin pieces as they can, they expofe them to the fun in 
their fummer months to dry ; and when thoroughly dried, 
they tear them into thin and narrow flips, and put them up 
in boxes made of the outer bark of other trees frefh taken 
off. They bury thefe boxes in deep holes dug in the fands, 
and let them remain thus one day; on the day follow- 
ing, they bring together a number of ftumps of trees, and 
other wood, and laying them over the place where the bark 
is buried, they fet them on fire; the next day they take out 
their buried boxes, and the heat having penetrated fo deep 
into the earth in a mild degree, the bark is found to have 
been greatly affected by it, and to have received a red co- 
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Jour, and a very agreeable flavour, fomewhat fweetifh. 
This is their general fauce: they eat it with all their food, 
as we do falt ; but it has fo little of the nature of falt, that 
the name is ill adapted to it. 

There is another vegetable fubftance, which, though of a 
difagreeable tafte to us, yet cuitom teaches them to be fond 
of. This is the angelica petrofa: they cut the large ftalks 
of this plant before it runs to feed, and roaft them ; they 
eat this in confiderable quantities with their pine-falt, and 
efteem it not only an agreeable, but a more than ordinary 
wholefome fort of food. 

Pine, in Geography, a townfhip of America, in Allegany 
county, Pennfylvania, containing 588 inhabitants. 

Pryx-Creek, a townthip of America, in Lycoming county, 
containing 397 inhabitants. 

Pine-Creek, a river of America, in Pennfylvania, which 
runs into the weit! branch of the Sufquehannah, N. lat. 
41° rt!, W. long. 77° 22!. 

Pine River, a river of America, which runs into lake 
Huron, N. lat. 45° 42'. W. long. 84° 25'.—Alfo, a river 
of America, which runs into the Wabafh, N. lat. 40° ref 
W. long. 87° 18'.—Alfo, a river of Canada, whith runs 
into lake Huron, N. lat. 44° 44/. W. long. 80° 26/. 

Pine L/land, a {mall ifland in the gulf of Mexico, near 
the fouth coaft of Wett Florida. N. lat. 30° 18!. W. long. 
88° 18! 

PINEA, in Botany. See Pinus. 

Pinea, or Pigne, in Commerce, a term ufed in Peru 
and Chili, for a kind of light, porous maffes or lumps, 
formed of a mixture of mercury and filver-duft from the 
mines. ; 

The ore, or mineral, of filver, being dug out of the veins 
of the mine, is firft brdken, then ground in mills for the 
purpofe, driven by water with iron peftles, each of two 
hundred pounds weight. The mineral, thus pulverifed, is 
next fifted; then worked up, with water, into a paite ; 
which, when half dry, is cut into pieces, called cuerpos, a 
foot long, weighing each about two thoufand five hundred 

ounds. 

Each cuerpo is again kneaded up with fea-falt, which, 
diffolving, incorporates with it. ‘They then add mercury, 
from ten to twenty pounds for each cuerpo, kneading the 
pafte afrefh until the mercury be incorporated with it. This 
office being exceedingly dangerous, on account of the nox- 
ious qualities of the mercury, is always made the lot of the 
poor Indians. 

This amalgamation is continued for eight or nine days; 
and fome add lime, lead, or tin ore, &c. to forward it ; 
and, in fome mines, they are obliged to ufe fire. To try 
whether or no the mixture and amalgamation be fufficient, 
they wath a piece in water ; and if the mercury be white, 
it isa proof that it has had its effect; if black, it muft be 
further worked. 

When enough, it is fent to the lavatories, which are 
large bafons that empty fucceflively into one other. The 
patte, &c. being laid in the uppermoft of thefe, the 
earth is then wafhed from it into the reft by a rivulet 
turned upon it; an Indian, all the while, ftirring it with 
his feet, and two other Indians doing the like in the other 
bafons. 

When the water runs quite clear out of the bafons, they 
find the mercury and filver, at bottom, incorporated. This 
matter they call pel/a, and of this they form the pineas, 
by expreffing as much of the mercury as they can; firft, 
by putting it into woollen bags, and prefling and beating it 
ftrongly ; then, by ftamping it in a kind of wooden Re 
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of an o¢tagonal form, at the bottom of which is a brafs plate 
pierced full of little holes. 

The matter, being taken out of the mould, is laid-on a 
trivet, under which 1s a large veffel full of water ; and the 
whole being covered with an earthen head, a fire is made 
around it. 

The mercury {till remaining in the mafs is thus reduced 
into fumes, and at length condenfing, it is precipitated into 
the water, leaving behind it a mais of filver grains of differ- 
ent figures, which only joining or touching at the extremes, 
render the matter very porous and light. 

This, then, is the pinea, or pigne, which the workmen 
endeavour to fell fecretly to veflels trading to the South 
fea; and from which thofe who have ventured to engage in 
fo dangerous a commerce, have made fuch vait gains. In- 
deed, the traders herein mutt be very careful ; for the Spanifh 
miners are errant knaves, and to make the pignes weigh the 
more, they make a practice of filling the middle with fand, 
or iron. 

PINEAL Granp, in Anatomy, a {mall conical body, 
about the fize of a pea, in the brain. See Brain. 

PINEAU, Gasriet bu, in Biography, a celebrated 
French lawyer, was the fon of an eminent advocate at An- 
gers, where he was born in 1573. He practifed firft at 
his native place, then at Paris, and afterwards was created 
by Mary de Medicis her mafter of requefts. In her differ- 
ences with the court, fhe fought to fupport herfelf by his 
counfels ; but, faithful to his fovereign, he continually ad- 
vifed her to an accommodation, which was at length ef- 
feéted. By Lewis XIII. he was nominated mayor and 
captain-general of Angers in 1632. The integrity and im- 
partiality with which he performed the duties of his ftation, 
caufed him to be called the father of the people. His houfe 
was, at length, made a kind of academy, in which confer- 
ences were held on points of law for the inftru€tion of mem- 
bers of the profeffion, and others. Hewas exa& in the 
performance of his religious duties, and exemplary in his 
eondué. He died at the age of 71, inthe year 1644. 
His writings are, “ Latin Notes on the Canon Law, in op- 
pofition to thofe of Du Moulin;”? «A Latin Commen- 
tary on the Cuitom of Anjou ;’’ “ Confultations on fe- 
veral important Queftions relative to the Cuftom of An- 
jou and to the French Law, with Differtations on various 
Subjects: thefe were reprinted in 2 vols. folio, 1725. 

oreri. 

PINEDA, Juan pe, a native of Medina del Campo, 
and author of an univerfal hiftory under the title of “* Le 
Monarquia Ecclefiaftica.”?” He was an indefatigable writer ; 
his commentaries alone filled 6826 leaves in folio. The 
moit ufeful of his labours, however, was that of editing 
and abridging a very enrious book, entitled ‘El Pafo 
Honrofo defendido por Suero de Quinones,’ of which a 
new edition was printed at Madridin1783. Pineda was a 
Franeifean, and lived to the age of fourfcore. There is 
another writer of the fame name, who lived about the fame 
time, a Jefuit, who was of fuch eftimation, that once when 
he paffed through Evero, he was received in the Jefuit 
college there, and a monument was afterwards erected with 
this infeription, “* Hic Pineda fuit.” The tafk of com- 
piling the great “‘ Index Expurgatorius,”’ publifhed in 1640, 
was performed by him. He alfo publifhed a funeral ora- 
tien for that extraordinary woman Donna Luifa de Car- 
wajal y Mendoza, in the Englith feminary at Seville. 

Pinepa, in Geography, a town of Spain, on the coaft of 
Catalonia; 12 miles N.E. of Mataro. N. lat. 41° 37’ E. 
long. 2° 35!. 

PINEG, a town of Ruffia, in the government of 
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Archangel, on the Pinega; 48 miles E. of Archangel, 
N. lat. 64°30!. E. long. 41° 261. 

PINEGA, a river of Ruffia, which rifes in the pro- 
vince of Ufting, and runs into the Dwina; eight miles 
E. from Cholomgori, in the government of Archangel. 

PINEGROVE, a townfhip of America, in Berks 
county, Pennfylvania, containing 1290 inhabitants. 

PINE] nuclei Maluccani five pergatorii, J. B. Pinus Indica 
nucleo purgante C. B. Pinet nuclei Maluccani. Park., in Bo- 
tany, a {pecies of the croton in the Linnzan fyftem. There 
grows, fays Acofta, im fome gardens of Malabar, and alfo 
wild, in fome woods, a tree of the bignefs of a pear-tree, 
whofe leaves are of a watery-green beneath, and of a dead 
green on the upper face, and are very tender and foft. They 
are of a very acrid tafte, and vellicate the tongue for a long 
while afterwards: the fruit is triangular, of the fize of a 
filberd, and divided into many capfules, containing each a 
round fort of white or dark greenifh feed, equal to a pine- 
kernel, when taken out of its fhell. 

The Indians, as Acofta fays, take a couple of the ker- 
nels, peel them, and then pound them, and mix them in 
clyfters, againft difficulty of urine, and the pain of the fci- 
atica ; or exhibit them in cock-broth, for the evacuation of 
putrid, flimy, grofs, and cold humours, and particularly for 
the cure of an althma. They anoint the impetigo with thefe 
kernels, bruifed in water, and fo cure it; but they are very 
burning. The cathartic pine-kernels, as Monardes fays, 
purge very itrongly bile, phlegm, and water; and though 
milder than filberds, excite vomiting. When roafted, they 
operate with lefs violence, and fewer gripes. They are ex- 
hibited in chronic difeafes, and have a peculiar virtue of eva- 
cuating grofs humours. 

The fruit of this tree is the grana tiglia of other writers. 
It is intenfely hot and acrimonious ; and fo violent an eya- 
cuant, that it cannot be taken with any tolerable fafety. 
This, as well as the pinhones Indici, and avellana purgatrix, 
which is a f{pecies of the jatropha, in the Linnean fyftem, 
yield upon expreffion a confiderable quantity of oil, im- 
pregnated more or lefs with the tafte and purgative quality 
of the feeds ; but they all appear too draftic to be ventured 
on in fubitance. The wood and leaves of the plants are 
likewife {trong cathartics. 

PINELLI, Granvincenzo, in Biography, an eminent 
patron of literature, was born of Genoefe parents, at 
Naples, in 1535. From a very early period he entered 
with fo much earneftnefs into literary purfuits, that be- 
fides the ancient and feveral modern languages, there was 
fearcely any branch of fcience which he had not acquired. 
At the age of twenty-three he left Naples for Padua, 
where he had improved himfelf by his acquaintance with 
many eminent {fcholars. In 1561 he was recommended to 
Philip IT. as the fitteft perfon to undertake a hiftory of 
Charles V. He is applauded by other learned perfons of 
high eftimation on account of his literary and moral qua- 
lifications. Though from his rank and fituation he might 
have afpired to the moft important ftations, yet his fond- 
nefs for letters, joined to a delicate habit of body, led him 
to pais his days in retirement. His houfe was a kind of 
academy, frequented by the literati, who found in him a 
munificent patron, and an enlightened direftor of their 
ftudies. He colle€ted a numerous library of books; ex- 
penfive mathematical and aftronomical inftruments; a 
cabinet of foffils and minerals; together with maps, plates, 
and every thing that could facilitate learned refearch. He 
died in 1601, and the fate of his fine library was Very re- 
markable. After his death, the fenate of Venice fet its 
feal upon his manuferipts, and took away all that related 
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to the affairs of the republic, amounting to 200. There 
were befides 14 chefts of MSS., which, with 116 cheits of 
printed books, were embarked in three fhips to be con- 
veyed to Naples, where his heirs refided. One of them 
fell into the hands of the corfairs, who, confidering the 
books as mere lumber, threw them overboard ; the reit 
were fcattered on the beach at Fermo, which was entirely 
covered with papers. Thefe were totally difregarded, till 
the bifhop of the place having collected all he could, fent 
them to Naples. In this ftate the library was purchafed by 
cardinal Borromeo at the price of 3400 gold crowns. 

PINES, /fland of, in Geography, a {mall ifland on the 
N.W. of Terra Firma, about 41 leagues E. of Porto 
Bello, which forms a good harbour, with two other {mall 
iflands and the main land. N. lat. 9° 12!. W. long. 80° 15!. 
The river of Pines is five miles from the above harbour. 

Pines, Pinez, or Finas, an ifland in the Caribbean 
fea, near the S.W. coaft of Cuba, about 25 miles long, 
and 15 broad. N. lat. 21° 30’. W. long. 83° 25’. 

Pres, Bay of, a bay on the coait of Weit Florida. N. 
lat. 30° 20! W. long. 88° 21’. 

Pines, Jfland of, an ifland in the South Pacific ocean, 
near the coaft of New Caledonia; about 15 or 16 miles in 
length, in a S.E. and N.W. direction, high in the central 
part, and floping towards the extremities. S. lat. 22° 38’. 
E. long. 167° 38'. 

PINET, Antuony bu, in Biography, lord of Norroy, 
who flourifhed in the 16th century, was a native of Be- 
fancon in the Franche Comté, concerning whom we know 
nothing but that he was zealoufly attached to the Proteftant 
religion, in behalf of which he wrote feveral books. He 
was likswife author of “ Plans, Draughts, and Defcrip- 
tions of feveral Towns and Fortreffes, as well in Europe, 
Afia, and Africa, as in the Indies and America, their found- 
ations, antiquities, and manners of living, &c.”’ He tranf. 
lated Pliny’s Natural Hiftory in 2 vols. folio, and many 
other works of repute. Bayle. Moreri. 

PINETUS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Spain, on 
the route from Bracara to Afturica, between Ad Aquas 
and Roboretum, according to Antonine’s Itinerary, attri- 
buted by Ptolemy to the Callaici. 

PINETZKOI, in Geography, a town of Ruffia, in the 
government of Archangel, on the Dwina; 60 miles S.S.E. 
of Archangel. 

PINEVILLE, a town of America, in South Carolina, 
in St. Stephen’s diftrict, which has a flourifhing academy, 
between 20 and 30 dwelling houfes, 150 white inhabitants, 
and 300 negroes. In its vicinity is a valuable quarry of 
brown iron-ftone, the only one found in the low country of 
Carolina. 

PINEY, a town of France, in the department of the 
Aube, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri@t of Troyes ; 
12 miles N.E. aero The place contains 1456, and the 
canton 5920 inhabitants, on a territory of 250 kiliometres, 
in 13 communes. 

PING-CHAN, 
Hoang-tcheou. 

PING-CHAN-PO, a fmall ifland, with a town, near 
the S. coaft of Corea, N. lat. 34°8’. E. long. 126° 22’. 

PING-HAI, a town of Corea; 115 miles S.E. of 
King-ki-tao. N. lat. 36°47’. E. long. 128° 41/. 

PING-ING, a town of Corea; 40 miles S. of Koang- 
tcheou. 

PING-KING, a city of China, of the firft rank, in 
Koei-tcheou. N. lat. 26° 38’. E. long. 106° 56’. 

PING-LIANG, a city of China, of the firit rank, in 
Chen-fi. N. lat. 35°35’. E. long. 106° 18’, 


a city of Corea; 


35- miles S. of 
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PING-LO, a city of China, of the firft rank, in Quang-fi. 
N. lat. 24° 22!. E. long. 110° 4!. 


PINGNAVIR, a town of Africa, in Querimba. S. 


lat. 11° 55’. -E. long. 41° rol. 

PINGREY Atexanper-Guy, in Biography, a French 
mathematician and aftronomer, was born at Paris in 1711. 
In 1727 he became a member of the canons regular of the 
congregation of France. He was intended for the church, 
but after a few years’ ftudy of theology he devoted him- 
felf entirely to the fciences. In 1749 he was appointed 
a member of the Academy of Sciences in Rouen, and was 
elected to fill the office of aitrononmer, and attained to firft 
rate excellence. His earlieft produétion, as an author, was 
the ‘ Calculation of an Eclipfe of the Moon,” on the 23d 
of December 1749. In May 1753. he was eleéted corre- 
fpondent of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, after havin 
fent them an obfervation of the tranfit of Mercury, whic 
he made at Rouen. He was next appointed librarian of the 
abbey of St. Genevieve, obtained the conftruétion of an 
obfervatory, and was furnifhed by the abbot and chapter 
with a fix-foot telefcope, while he had the loan of an ex- 
cellent quadrant from the academy. At the defire of 
Monnier, he next engaged in calculating ‘ A Nautical Al- 
manack,”’ to enable navigators more eaiily to afcertain the 
longitude by means of lunar obfervations. He calculated a 
table of the eclipfes vifible of the fun and moon from the 
commencement of the Chriftian era to the year 1900, and 
afterveards a table of the eclipfes vifible from the northern 
pole to ‘the equator, for a thoufand years before our era. 
The utility of thefe labours for yeritying hiftorical dates, 
induced the Academy of Infcriptions to infert a part of 
them in the 42d volume of their Memoirs. He publifhed 
the “State of the Heavens’ for the year 17543 in this 
the moon’s place was calculated with the utmoft exaétnefs 
according to the tables of Dr. Halley for noon and mid- 
night, with the right afcenfion in feconds of time twice a 


day. In 1758 he publifhed «A Memoir relating to the 
Difcoveries made in the South Sea, during the oyages 
of the Englifh and French rouud the World.” In 1760, 


Pingre left France for the ifland of Rodriguez in the In- 
dian ocean, to obferve the tranfit of Venus that was to 
take place in the following year, and on the 6th of June 
of that year he made his obfervations, from which he 
concluded that the parallax of the fun was 10%.2,. At 
the fame time the Englifh aftronomer Mafon concluded from 
the obfervations which he made at the Cape of Good Hope, 
that the parallax was 8!.2. La Lande, in his « Aitronomy,” 
publifhed in 1764, adopted a medium between thefe con- 
clufions, and fuppofed the parallax to be 9", in which he 
was followed by aftronomers in general, till more numerous 
obfervations made on the tranfit of 1769 led to a different 
refult. After the return of Pingré from the Eaft, he pub- 
lithed a defcription of Pekin, in which he fhewed the polition 
of that capital from the refult of a number of calculations 
of eclipfes, and afcertained its longitude, by other calcula- 
tions, with a degree of precifion to which none of the la« 
bours of the fcientific miflionaries had any pretenfions. In 
176g he failed for the ifland of St. Domingo, on board the 
Ifis man of war, to obferve the tranfit or Venus, and pers 
formed the fervice committed to him in the moft able and 
fatisfactory manner poflible. An account of this voyage, 
which proved of confiderable importance to the feience of 
geography, as well as aftronomy, appeared in 1773, in two 
vols. 4to. After comparing the refults of the immenfe 
number of calculations made by the obfervers of the tranfit 
in the year 1769, the fun’s parallax has been concluded to 
be about 8".6. (See Venus, Tranfit of.) In 1771, Pingré 
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made another voyage, on board the Flora frigate, with the 
view of extending the interefts of geographical and aftrono- 
mical knowledge, having with him, as the companion of his 
puriuits, the chevalier de Borda, a celebrated engineer and 
geometrician ; the account of their proceedings, obferva- 
tions, and experiments, was publifhed in 1778, in two vols. 
4to. In 1784, M. Pingre publifhed his Cometography, or 
hiftorical and theoretical treatife on Comets, in two vols. 
4to., which is his moft confiderable work, and contains 
calculations of the orbits of all the comets of which an ac- 
count has been preferved. After a long life fpent in the 
moit important fervices to the world, he died in the month 
of May 1796; leaving behind him a high charaéter for 
integrity, having enjoyed the efteem of the public as well 
as that of his friends. He was author of many- other 
works befides thofe that have been already noticed. 

PING-TCHALI, in Geography, a town of Corea; 40 
miles W. of Ou-tchuen. 

PING-TCHANG, a town of Corea; 63 miles E. of 
King-ki-tao. 

PINGUAGUEM, a river of Africa, which runs iato 
the Zambeze, S. lat. 18° ro’. 

PINGUEDO, in Anatomy, the Latin term for fat. 

Some reftrain pinguedo only to that humid foft kind of 
fat found in animals, next under the fkin. See Aprps. 

PINGUICULA, in-Botany, the diminutive of pinguis, 
fat, which alludes to a peculiar appearance of greatinefs 
upon the leaves ; whence arofe the Englifh name of Butter- 
wort, and the French one of Graflette, for the plant in 
queftion.—Linn. Gen. 13. Schreb. 19. Willd. Sp. PI. 
v. I. 109. Mart. Mill. Dict. v. 3. Sm. Fl. Brit. 26. 
Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 1. 44. Juff.g8. Lamarck Illuftr. 
t. 14. Gertn. t.112.—Clafs and order, Diandria Mono- 
gynia. Nat. Ord. Corydales, Linn. according to his own 
opinion, but we fhould rather have referred it to his Per- 
fonate; akin to Lyfimachie, Jull. rather to his Pediculares ; 
the flower agrees beft with the latter, the fruit with the 
former. Its proper place however is in the new order of 
Lentibularie, founded by Richard, and adopted in Brown’s 
Prodr. Nov. Holl. v. 1. 429. 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, {mall, 
permanent, ringent ; upper lip ereét, three-cleft ; lower re- 
flexed, divided. Cor. of one petal, ringent; its border 
more or lefs equally five-cleft. Neéary a fpur, elongated 
from the bafe of the petal behind. Svam. Filaments two, 
cylindrical, curved upwards, fhorter than the calyx ; anthers 
roundifh, clapped clofe to the ftigma. Pi/?. Germen fupe- 
rior, globofe; ityle very fhort; ftigma two-lipped, the 
upper lip larger, flat, reflexed, cevering the anthers, the 
lower very narrow, erect, cloven, fhorteft. Peric. Capfule 
roundifh or ovate, buriting at the top by two valves, with 
one ‘cell. Seeds numerous, cylindrical. Recept. central, 
unconne¢ted. 

Eff. Ch. Corolla ringent, fpurred. Calyx two-lipped, 
in five fegments. Stigma two-lipped. Capfule fuperior, 
of one cell, with many feeds. 

1. P. Jufitanica. Pale Butterwort. Linn. Sp. Pl. 25. 
Engl. Bot. t. 145. (P. villofa; Lightf. Scot. 77. t. 6. 
Viola paluftris, Pinguicula diéta, lufitanica; Grifl. Virid. 
84.)—Nedtary obtufe, fhorter than the nearly regular petal. 
Flower-ftalk hairy. Capfule globofe.—Native of Portugal 
according to Grifley, whofe plant we have verified. It is 
found alfo on the borders of bogs in Dorfetfhire, Hamp- 
fhire, Devonfhire, and Cornwall, as well as in the weft of 

Scotland and Ireland: It is perennial, flowering in June 
and July. Like all the reft of its genus this herb is detti- 
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tute of a fem, the leaves being radical, fpreading, ovate, 
obtufe, vifcid, pale with red reticulated veins 3 their edges 
involute. Stalks feveral, ereét, fimple, flightly hairy, three 
or four inches high, each bearing an elegant little flower, 
whofe limb is of a pale lilac, in five nearly equal, emargi- 
nate fegments, the tube yellow, ftreaked with red, hairy at 
the mouth. Stigma very unequally two-lipped, concave. 
Capfale exa&tly ylobular, The fhape of the part laft men- 
tioned affords excellent {pecific charaGters in this genus, but 
is not uniform enough in all to enter into the generic de- 
{cription. 

2. P. cryftallina. Cryttalline Butterwort. Sm. Fl. Gree. 
Sibth. ver: 8. 't: 11.—Nedtary obtufe, fhorter than the 
very irregular fix-cleft petal. Segments of the calyx ob- 
long. Flower-ftalk fmooth at the bafe.—Gathered by 
Dr. Sibthorp and Mr. Ferdinand Bauer, in watery places 
near Camandria, in the ifle of Cyprus. Differs from the 
former in its uniformiy glaucous /eaves, unmarked by red 
veins, but diftinguifhed by a clandular cryftalline clothing 
like the ice-plant. The flowers are fimilar in colour to 
P. lufitanica, but very ditterent in ftruéture; the feements 
of their calyx being almott linear, not broadly ovate ; and 
the limb of their corol//z diftinétly two-lipped, its upper lip 
fhort, in two divaricated lobes, the lower much broader 
and longer, in three lobes, the middle lobe deeply cloyen. 
The germen, and probably the capfule, is globofe. 

3. P. vulgaris. Common Butterwort. Linn. Sp. Pl. 
25. Fl. Dan. t.93. Engl. Bot. t.70. (P. five Sanicula 
Eboracenfis; Ger. Em. 788. }—Nedary cylindrical, acute, 
as long as the very irregular five-cleft petal. Segments of 
the calyx oblong. Cazpiule ovate. Common on the bogs 
of Europe, flowering with us in May and June. Larger 
than either of the foregoing. The tube and {pur of the 
corolla are pale purple, but the limb is deep blue, in five 
rounded fegments, of which the two uppermoft are much 
the fmallett, the lower central one the largeit, all of them 
entire. The vifcid fubftance, found on the leaves, is faid 
to be ufeful to anoint the dugs of cows when fore or in- 
jured ; at leaft fuch is the report of old Gerarde, and hence 
came the name of Yorkfhire Sanicle for this plant. 

4. P. grandiflora. Large-flowered Butterwort. Willd. 
n. 3. Decand. Fl. Franc. v. 1. 250. v. 3. 575. Lamarck 
Dict. y. 3. 22. Illuftr. t. 14. f.2. Engl. Bot. t. 2184.— 
Neétary cylindrical, acute, as long as the nearly regular, 
five-cleft, veiny petal. Segments of the calyx ovate, ob- 
tufe. Capfule ovate.—Native of France and Ireland. It 
was difcovered by Mr. Drummond, curator of the botanic 
garden at Cork, in marfhy ground in the weft part of that 
county, very abundantly, flowering in May. The aves 
are nearly twice as large as P. vulgaris, which is not found 
in that neighbourhood. F/owers alfo twice the fize of that 
{pecies, on ftronger more vifcid flalks. | Corolla much more 
equally divided, and particularly diftinguifhed by its fine 
reticulations of dark-blue veins. 

5- P. alpina. Alpine Butterwort. Linn. Sp. Pl. 25. 
Fl. Lapp. ed. 2. 11. t. 12. f. 3. Fl. Dan. t. 453. Gunn. 
Nory. fafc. 2. 71. t. 4. f. 4.—Neétary conical, deflexed, 
fhorter than the tube of the very irregular five-cleft petal. 
Capfule oblong, beaked.—Native of the alps of Lapland, 
Switzerland, and Auttria, flowering in June, earlier in that 
country than the vulgaris, according to Gunner. It is like 
that {pecies in foliage, but rather {maller, and effentially dif- 
ferent in fpur and cap/ule. The corolla is white, with a yellow 
palate ; its fegments very unequal, rounded, undivided. 

6. P. villofa. Little Hairy Butterwort. Linn. Sp. 
Pl. 25. Fl. Lapp, ed. 2. 12. t. 12. f. 2. Lapland Tour, 
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V. Ie 255. V. 2. 109.—Netary awl-fhaped, fhorter than the 
petal. Capfule inverfely heart-fhaped, compreffed. Flower- 
ftalk hairy.—Gathered by Linnzus amongft bog-mofs in 
Lapland, but rarely. It has alfo been found occafionally 
in Norway and Siberia. This is much fmaller than any of 
the foregoing, flowering in May or June; the foliage being 
withered, and feed ripe, by July. The /eaves are rounded 
and three-ribbed. Sva/é flender, ftraight, finely hairy or 
downy. Corolla pale violet. Cap/ule emarginate. Linnzus 
originally confounded Ray’s fynonyms of the Jufitanica with 
the prefent fpecies, which by that means came to be 
reckoned a Britifh plant. 

PINGUIN, a Weft Indian name, adopted as generic 
by Dillenius, in Hort. Elth. 320. t. 240. See Brometta, 
ne 4. 

Pincury,. in Ornithology, is made a diftin& genus of 
birds, of the order of web-footed, by Mr. Pennant; the 
chara€ters of which are, that the bill is ftrong, ftraight, 
and bending a little towards the point ; the tongue is co- 
vered with ftrong fharp fpines, pointing backwards; the 
wings are very Fnall, pendulous, ufelefs for flight, and 
covered with mere flat fhafts; the body is covered with thick 
fhort feathers, with broad fhafts, placed as compaétly as 
fcales; the legs are fhort and thick, placed quite behind ; 
the toes are four, ftanding forward, the interior loofe, the 
reft webbed ; and the tail is very {tiff, confiiting only of 
broad fhafts. He has enumerated and defcribed three {pe- 
cies; viz. 1. The Patagonian pinguin, which inhabits an 
ifle near the Cape of Good Hope, on the coafts of New 
Guinea, the ifle of Defolation, fouth of the Cape, the 
fouthern parts of America, and the feas among the ice, as 
high as fouth lat. 64° 12', long. 38° 14! eaft. It lives much 
at fea; the wings att as fins; it burrows on land, and is 
analogous to feals. ‘The name pinguin is given to thefe 
birds, he fays, propter pinguedinem, on account of their fat- 
nefs; and he obferves, that it hasbeen corrupted to penguin ; 
fo that fome, imagining it to be a Welch word, fignitying 
white head, entertained fome hopes of tracing the Britifh 
colony, faid to have migrated into America, under Madoc 
Gwineth, fon of Owen Gwineth, A.D. 1170. But he 
adds, as the two fpecies of birds that frequent that coatt 
have black heads, we muft refign every hope, founded on 
that hypothefis, of retrieving the Cambrian race in the new 
world. 2. The lefler pinguin, diomedea demerfa of Linnzus, 
or anfer Magellanicus of Clufius. And, 3. The red-footed 
pinguin, the pheton demerfus of Linnzus, inferior to the 
Jaft in fize, with a thick, arched red bill; plumage like 
the former in texture; the head, hind part of the neck, 
and the back, of a dufky purplifh hue, and breaft and 
belly white; brown wings, with the tips of the larger 
feathers white: inftead of a tail, a few black brittles; 
and red legs. It is found on Pinguin ifle, near the Cape 
of Good Hope. Phil. 'Tranf. vol. viii. art. 14. See Anca 
and ApTENopYTA. 

PINHEIRA de Azere, in Geography, a town of Por- 
tugal, in the province of Beira, on the Mondego; 15 miles 
S.W. of Vifeu. 

PINHEL, a town of Portugal, in the province of Beira, 
fituated on a mountain, and fortified ; containing fix parifh 
churches, and about 1600 inhabitants; feven ae N.E. of 
Almeida. N. lat. 40° 33'. W. long. 6° q4/. 

PINHONES Inpict, the name by which the Portuguefe 
call the purging nuts, as they are called, of America; the 
fruit of the jatropha foliis cordatis angulatis in the Linnean 
fyftem, or the ricinoides and curcas of other writers. It is 
called Barbadoes nut; and has an oval, walnut-like fruit, 
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with oblong black feeds. 
and acrid; and they are powerful evacuants. In America 
it is faid to be taken in confiderable quantities, and to purge 
without much inconvenience. See Pinet nuclei, &c. 

PINION, in Mechanics, an arbor, or fpindle, in the body 
whereof are feveral notches, into which catch the teeth of 
a wheel that ferves to turn it round. 

Or a pinion is a leffer wheel, which plays in the teeth of 
alarger. See WHEEL. 

In a watch, &c. the notches of a pinion (which are com- 
monly 4, 5, 6, 8, &c.) are called /eaves, and not teeth, as 
in other wheels. 

Pixion of Report is that pinion, in a watch, which is 
commonly fixed on the arbor of a great wheel, and which 
in old watches yfed to have but four leaves; it drives the 
dial-wheel, and carries about the hand. : : 

The quotient, or number of turns, to be laid upon the 
pinion of report, is found by this proportion: as the beats 
in one turn of the great wheel are to the beats in an hour ; 
fo are the hours of the face of the clock (viz. 12, or 24 
to the quotient of the hour-wheel or dial-wheel divided by 
the pinion of report, that is, by the number of turns which 
the pinion of report hath in one turn of the dial-wheel ; 
which, in numbers, is 26928 : 20196 :: 12: g. 

Or rather thus: as the hours of the watch’s going are te 
the numbers of the turns of the fufee; fo are the hours of 
the face, to the quotient of the pinion of report. If the 
hours be 12, then 16: 12:: 12:9. But if 24, the pro- 
portion is 16 ; 12 :: 24: 18. 

This rule may ferve to lay the pinion of report or an 
other wheel, thus: as the beats, in one turn of any hess 
are to the beats in an hour; fo are the hours of the face, or 
dial-plate, of the watch, to the quotient of the dial-wheel, 
divided by the pinion of report, fixed on the f{pindle of the 
aforefaid wheel. See Crock and MovemMeEn’. 

Pinton, Flying. See Fiyine. 

To Prxton is to bind the hands or arms of a perfon, fo as 
to prevent his having the free ufe of them, 


Their tafte is fweetifh, naufeous, 


PINIROLO, in Ornithology, the name of a bird of the 


tringa kind, fomewhat approaching to the fand-piper, but 
larger ; its beak is little more than a finger’s breadth long, 
and black ; it is of a mixed chefnut colour, and brown en 
the back ; and its belly and breaft are perfectly white: it is 
common in the Italian markets, and very much refembles the 
common tringa. 

PINITE, in Mineralogy, a {pecies of the clay genus, is 
of a blackifh-grey colour, which is frequently covered, on 
the furface and in rents, with iron ochre. It occurs feldom 
maflive ; is almoft always cryftallized, and that in fix-fided 
prifms, with truncated lateral edges and angles; fometimes 
the truncating edges are fo numerous, that the cryftal ac- 
quires a roundith afpe&. The cryitals are frequently mid- 
dle-fized, fometimes fmall, and they frequently interfeét 
each other. The external luftre is not at all certain; in- 
ternally it is gliftening, and its luftre is refinous. Its lon- 

itudinal fraéture is fmall-grained and uneven; the crofs- 
Ftd is imperfect and foliated. The fragments are in- 
determinately angular, fometimes blunt-edged. On the 
edges it is flightly tranflucent ; it is foft, eafily frangible, 
aa not particularly heavy; the fpecific gravity, according 
to Kirwan, is 2.98. With regard to its chemical charaéter, 
it experiences no alteration before the blow-pipe, either 
alone or with the addition of borax. With carbonate of 
foda it forms an opaque {coriaceous globule ; and with mi+ 
crocofmic falt, it makes a tranfparent opalef{cent glafs. It 

confifts of > 
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Alumine 63.75 
Silica 29-50 
Oxyd of Iron 6.75 

100.00 


Tt has been hitherto fotind only in the mine called Pini, 
at Schneeberg in Saxony, and from the mine it derives its 
name ; it-is ufually accompanied with quartz, feldf{par, and 
mica. 

PINK, in Botany, Gardening, &c. See DiaANTHUS. 

Pinx, Indian, a {pecies of ipomoea ; which fee. 

Pryk, Indian, is alfo a {pecies of /oniceras which fee. 

Pink, Montpelier. See APHYLLANTHES. 

Pink, Sea. See Turirt. 

Pink, Brown, among Painters, is the tinging part of 
fome vegetable of a yellow or orange-colour, precipitated 
upon the earth of alum, cuttle-fifh bone, or fome fimilar 
calcareous fubftance. When good, it is a concentrated 
yellow, which, asa pigment, is tranfparént in oil, gives the 
effect of a dark colour, and ferves for deep fhades. There 
are many methods of preparing brown pink. One of the 
beft and moft common methods is the following : take of 
the French berries, one pound ; of fuftic wood in chips, 
half a pound; and of pearl-afhes, one pound. Boil them 
in a tin boiler, with a gallon and a half of water, for an 
hour ; and then {train off the tin¢ture through flannel, while 
the fluid is boiling hot. Having prepared in the mean time 
a folution of a pound and a half of alum, put it gradually 
to the tincture, as long as an ebullition fhall appear ; wafh 
the fediment, as in the preparation of Jakes (which fee) ; 
and when it is brought, by filtering through paper with a 
linen cloth, to a proper confiftence, dry it on boards in 
{quare pieces. “Or, it may be made without the ufe of 
falts, by boiling two pounds of the berries in a gallon of 
‘water for two hours, and ftraining off the tinéture through 
flannel. In the mean time prepare a pound and a half of 
cuttle-fifh bone, by levigating the foft inner part with water 
on amarble; add this to the tin€ture, and evaporate them 
in balneo Mariz till the matter becomes of a {tiff confiftence: 
when the whole has been well mixed by grinding, let it be 
laid on boards to dry. 

The goodnefs of brown pink muft be judged of by its 
tran{parency, and force of colour, when mixed with oil; 
but its qualities of ftanding well, and not fattening in oil, 
mn both which refpeéts it is commonly defe¢tive, can only 
be afcertained by trial and experience. 

Pink, Dutch, is a pigment formed of chalk, coloured 
with the tinging particles of French berries, or other vege- 
tables. It is principally ufed for coarfer purpofes in water. 
It may be made by boiling one pound of French berries, 
and four ounces of powdered turmeric root in a gallon of 
water for two hours, and then ftraining off the tinéture 
through flannel, and boiling it again with an ounce of alum, 
till it be evaporated to one quart. Prepare in the mean 
time four pounds of chalk, by wafhing it over, and after- 
wards drying it ; and mix the chalk with the tincture, by 

inding them together, and then dry it on boards. It is 
‘ometimes prepared in the fame manner with ftarch and 
white lead. Its goodnefs confilts in its being of a full gold- 
coloured yellow, and very bright. 

Pink, Englifh, is only a lighter and coarfer kind of 
Dutch pink ; and may be prepared in the fame manner, the 
quantity of chalk being increafed in proportion, as it is in- 
tended to be inferior to the Dutch. 

Piyk, Light, is of two kinds; the one being the fame 
with the Dutch pink, only with much lefs colour, fo that 
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the proportion of the French berries and turmeric muft be 
leffened to one-half: the other is the fame with the brown 
pink, that is, tranfparent in oil, but with lefs colour. It 
may be prepared by boiling one pound of French berries in 
a gallon of water, for an hour, and adding to the {trained 
fluid two pounds of pearl-afhes, diffolved and purified, by 
filtering through paper ; then precipitate with alum dif- 
folved in water, by adding the folution gradually, till the 
ebullition ceafes ; and proceed as with brown pink. 

Pink, Ro, is a lake, the earth or bafis of which is prin- 
cipally chalk, and the tinging fubftance is extraéted from 
Brafil or Campeachy wood. This pigment, which does 
not ftand, is feldom employed, except for the coarfe work 
of houfe-painters, or for paper-hangings, and fometimes 
with varnifh. It may be prepared by boiling fix pounds of 
Brafil wood, or three pounds of Brafil and three of Cam- 
peachy wood, in three gallons of water, in which a quarter 
of a pound of alum has been diffolved, for an hour. Purify 
the fluid, by {training through flannel, and put back the 
wood into the boiler with the fame quantity of alum, and 
proceed as before; repeating the operation a third time; 
mix the three quantities of tinéture together, and evaporate 
them till only two quarts of fluid remain. Prepare eight 
pounds of chalk, by wafhing it over in water, in which a 
pound of alum has been diffolved, and afterwards fufing the 
chalk from the falt, formed by the alum, and drying it to 
the confiftence of a ftiff clay. Grind the chalk and tin@ture 
together ; and lay the mafs to dry out of the fun or cold 
air. The goodnels of rofe pink confifts chiefly in the bright- 
nefs of the colour, and finenefs of its fubftance. 

Pink, Pingue, Fr. in Sea Language, is a name given to 
a fhip with a very narrow ftern; whence all veflels, how- 
ever {mall, whofe {terns are fafhioned after this manner, are 
called pink-ferned. 

Pinks are Mediterranean veflels, which differ from the 
xebec only in being more lofty, and not fharp in the bot- 
tom, as they are veffels of burthen. They have long nar- 
row fterns, and three mafts, carrying latteen-fails. 

PINKUFELT, in Geography, atown of Hungary; 10 
miles W. of Steinam Anger. 

PINKZOW, a town of Poland, in the 
Sandomirz ; 52 miles W. of Sandomirz. 

PINNA, or Penna, a Latin word fignifying a feather. 
It is alfo ufed figuratively, in divers arts, to exprefs things 
which bear fome refemblance, in form, to feathers; as the 
fins of fifhes, &c. See Fin. 

Pinna, the Nacre, in Conchology, a genus of the clafs and 
order Vermes Teftacea. The generic character is ; animala 
limax ; fhell bivalve, fragile, upright, gaping at one end, 
and furnifhed with a byflus or beard; the hinge is without 
teeth, the valves are united in one. The inhabitants of thefe 
fhells produce a large quantity of fine and very ftrong byflus, 
which by the Italians is woven into a fort of filk. The 
fhells of all the fpecies, of which there are eighteen, are ge- 
nerally found ftanding ereé in the fmoother waters of the 
bays, withthe larger enda little open. The fifth of many 
of them are highly efteemed as food. 
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Species. 
Rupis. Shell vaulted, with arched feales arranged in 
rows. here is avariety: the fir// inhabits the American 


and Atlantic oceans, is from twelve to fixteen inches long, 
and from four and a half to eight broad; the thell is red, 
and it has. from fix to eight grooves. The /econd is found 
in the Indian and Red feas; it is black, with fearcely any 
vifible grooves. 

Pecrinata. Shell longitudinally ftriate half way ; one 
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fide lightly wrinkled tranfverfely. There is a variety of 
this fpecies. They are both found in the Indian ocean ; 
the firff is about three inches long and four broad; the fhell 
is triangular, horny. The /écond is four and a half inches 
long, two anda half broad, thinner and more rare. 

Nosrris. Shell ftriate, with feales. There are four 
varieties of this fpecies. ‘They are found in the Mediterra- 
nean, Adriatic, and American feas. The fhell of this f{pe- 
cies is feven inches and a half long, and three and a half 
broad: it is brown, the exterior margin rounded; the 
feales are larger towards the edges, and near half an inch 
long ; one-half of the valves is ribbed, the other has tranf- 
vate wrinkles, which at the broader part are crofled with 
frie. 

*Moricata. Shell ftriate, with concave, ovate, acute 
{cales. This is deferibed and figured in Mr. Donovan’s 
Britifh Shells; it is the P. fragilis of Pennant. It is a 
native of the European and Indian feas, is from three to 
nine inches long, and one-third as broad; the fhell is thin, 
brittle, pellucid, and horny ; the outfide is formed with lon- 
gitudinal ribs, rough with rows of {mall prickles. 

Rorunpata. Shell with obfolete feales, the margin 
rounded. It inhabits the Mediterranean ; it is fometimes 
above two feet long; the fhell is oblong, whitifh, with per- 
pendicular, undulate, parallel wrinkles, and very fine, con- 
cave, acute, feattered feales on the broader part. 

Sauamosa. Shell with very fine undulate feales, and 
flexuous broad wrinkles ; the {maller end is pointed and 
naked. It inhabits the Mediterranean, is about thirteen 
inches long, and half as broad. In colour it is a little 
chefnut at the larger end, and whitifh at the fmaller one 3 
the external margin is angular. 

Carnea. Shell thin, flefh colour, naked, longitudinally 
grooved é the external margin is acute and rounded. Its 
abitation is not known ; it is fometimes varied with white 
{pots. 

SuccaTA. Shell fmooth, fatchel-fhaped, and a little 
ere&. It inhabits the Mediterranean and Indian feas ; is 
five and a half inches long, and half as broad; the fhell is 
thin, above it is reddifh, beneath whitifh, above flat, witha 
rounded margin, beneath gibbous, without feales, but 
marked with ten broadifh, longitudinal ftriz. 

Dicirrrormis. Shell fmooth, tubular, finger-fhaped, 
incurved, the extreme margin membranaceous. It is a na- 
tive of India. The fhell is flattifh, oblong, and pellucid. 

Loparta. Shell naked, lobed. Found in India. The 
fhellis of a ftraw colour, with purple {trie, membranaceous 
and heart-fhaped when the valves are open. The lateral 
lobes rounded and broader, with a fort of nerye from the 
eet to the lobes, and from the nerve there are lateral 
ines. 

Virrea. The fhell of this {pecies is hyaline, with lon- 
gitudinal ftriz, the {trie with a féw feales, are crofled by 
other tranfverfe {trie at the margin. It inhabits the Indian 
ocean, but is very rare. 

Incuroa. Shell narrow, long, naked, carinate, with 
tranfverfe undulate wrinkles. It inhabitsthe Indian ocean; 
pale horn colour, curved at the hinge, and marked with a 
few longitudinal ftria. ; 

Bicotor. Shell thin, inflected at the lateral margin, 
yellowifh, with black-brown rays; with a few longitudinal 
ftriz. It inhabits the Red fea. It is of a horn colour, 
long, with a few tranfverfe curved ftrie at the margin, the 
larger end is rounded. 

ExustA. Shell flattith, horny, with blackifh rays, fpots, 
and clouds, and many fmooth itrie, It is rare, but fome- 
times found in the fouthern ocean of India. 
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Vexittum. ~ Shell truncate at the outer margin, dilated, 
naked, horny, with a few black clouds; longitudinally 
ftriate on the fore-part, and tranfverfely wrinkled behind. 
It inhabits India, and is extremely rare. The fhell appears 
as if it were winged, with a curved lateral margin. 

Papyracea. Shell very thin, brittle, horny, with lon- 
gitudinal ribs, the extreme margin roundifh. This is a na- 
tive of the Indian ocean: the back of the ribs is fometimes 
{caly ; in the middle of the hell is a violet-brown fpot, and 
a few tranfverfe wrinkles at the lateral margin. 

Sancurnea. Shell flattifh, and flightly incurved : it is 
red, with a few perpendicular fmooth {ftriz. The fhell is 
three inches long: it is probably a variety only of fome — 
other f{pecies. 

Burrata. The fhell of this fpecies is very ftraight, 
thin and perpendicularly {triate, with tranfverfe fpinous 
wrinkles at the lower margin. This, like the laft, is thought 
not to be a diftiné& fpecies. ’ 

Pinna Auris, in Anatomy. See Ear. 

Pinna Naf, is the fame asala nafi. See Nese. 

PINNACE, a {mall veflel, navigated with fails and oars, 
and carrying generally two mafts ; chiefly ufed as a {cout 
for intelligence, and for landing of men. 

One of the boats belonging to a great man of war, ferv- 
ing to carry the officers to and from the fhore, is alfo called 
the pinnace. It refembles a barge, but never rows more 
than eight oars, whereas a barge properly never rows lefs 
than ten. Pinnaces are for the accommodation of heute- 
nants, &c. as barges are for admirals, and captains of fhips 
of war. 

PINNACLE, from pinna, or pinnaculum, in Architedure, 
the top or roof of a houfe, terminating ina point. 

This kind of roof among the ancients, was appropriated 
to temples; their ordinary roofs were all flat, or made in 
the platform-way. 

It was from the pinnacle, that the form of the pediment 
took its rife. ’ f 
« Prynacte Jfland, in Geography, an ifland in the North 
Pacific ocean, fo named by Capt. Cook from the termina- 
tion of its elevated fummit in feveral pinnacle rocks. N. lat. 
60° 25’. E. long. 186° 40’. 

PINNACLE Point, a cape on the S.E. coaft of Alafhka, 
fo called by Capt. Cook in 1778. N. lat. 55° 10’. E. 
long. 198° 5!. , 

Piet Tflands, two {mall Japanefe iflands. N. lat. 
29° 52'. E. long. 132°. ' 

PINNA, Aculei Pinnarum, in Ichthyology. Every apo- 
phyfis, or eminence on the head or body of a fifh, which is 
fo fharp at the end as to be capable of pricking, is called an 
aculeus; but the aculei pinnarum in particular are thofe 
prickly radii or bones, which ferve to fupport the fins ; and 
being carried out beyond the rim of the membrane, end in 
fo many points. 

Thefe aculei are fimple cylindric officles ; whereas the other 
officles, which fuitain the fins, are lefs rigid, and are bent 
and not prickly ; and thefe are not fimple, but are com- 
pofed each of two officles, clofely cohering one to another, 
Many of thefe radii are divaricated at their extremity into 
two, three, or more branches ; thefe, when they are car- 
ried out beyond the rim of the membrane, are harmlefs, and 
are feen to be compofed of two officles, as the body of the 
radius is. ‘The aculei of the back and belly of all fifhes are 
fo far of the fame nature, that they never ftand fingle, as 
fome have fuppofed them to do in particular inftances; but 
they are always connected one to the other at the bottom 
by a membrane, though that be ever fo {mall and lew, 
as in fome it is panes vifible. See Anatomy of Fisn. 
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PINNAMAQUAM, in Geography, a {mall ftream in 
Washington county, and ftate of Maine, which gives name 
to a new fettlement. 

PINNARUM Dilator Proprius, m Anatomy, a name 
given by Santorini to one of the mufcles of the face, which 
he has alfo called myrtiformis nafi, and which Cowper has 
called depreffor labii fuperioris, five conftriftor alz nafi, and 
Albiaus the depreffor ale nafi. 

PinnaruMm Radi. See Ravi Pinnarum. 

PINNATED Lear, among Botanifs. 

PINNATIFID Lear. See Lear. 

PINNATIPEDES, or Fin-footed Birds, in Ornithology, 
an order of birds, the charaéters of which are; that the 
bill, body, and mode of life refemble thofe of the waders or 
gralle ; the thighs are likewife naked for the lower half, 
and the feet are fitted for wading in marfhes, all the toes 
being divided ; but the toes are edged on each fide with a 
membrane for their whole length... Thefe birds moftly live 
in pairs while breeding, and conftruct very large nefts of 
various leaves and gra{s in their marfhy haunts. The ge- 
nera are Phalaropus, Fulica, and Podiceps ; which fee. 

PINNATUS, in Heraldry, a term ufed by the Latin 
writers on thefe fubjeéts, to exprefs that fort of line in 
arms which is called by our heralds the embattled fixe, or 
crenelle. It is alfo called by fome linea pinnis afperata, and 
by Sylvefter Petro Sanéto murales pinnule. When this line 
is only embattled on one fide, it is properly exprefled by this 
word; but when it is embattled on both fides, as in fome 
arms, it is called dreteffe, and contre breteffe. 

PINNAW, in Geography, a river which runs into the 
Elbe; 20 miles below Hamburgh. 

PINNE, a town of the duchy of Warfaw; 24 miles 
W. of Pofen. 

PINNEBERG, atown of the duchy of Holftein, capi- 
tal of a lordfhip ; eight miles N.W. of Hamburgh. N. lat. 

°43!. E. long. 9° 54!. 

PINNEYRAH, a town of Hindooftan ; 
N.N.W. of Benares. 

PINNING, in Building, the faftening of tiles together, 
with pins of heart of oak; for the covering of a houfe, 
&e. 

PINNIRAPI, in Antiquity, an order of gladiators, who 
being matched with the Samnites, ufed to catch at the 
pinne which adorned their helmets, and bear them off in 
triumph, as marks of victery. 

PINNOW, in Geography, atown of Hinder Pomerania ; 
fix miles N.E. of Plate.—Alfo, a lake of Brandenburg, 
in the Middle Mark, near Oranienburg. 

PINOLA, or Pincora, atown of Mexico, in the pro- 
vince of Guatimala; 75 miles E. of Guatimala. 

PINOLS, atown of France, in the department of the 
Upper Loire, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri& of 
Brioude. The place contains 747, and the canton 3580 in- 
habitants, on a territory of 210 kiliometres, in nine com- 
munes. 

PINOS, atown of Spain, in the province of Grenada ; 
five miles E. of Grenada.—Alfo, anifland near the S. coaft 
of Cuba, refembling a horfe-fhoe in its figure, about 75 
miles in circuit, mountainous and covered with pines. N. 
Tat. 21° 32’. W. long. 82. tol. 

Pixos. See Pines. 

PINOSA, a town of the ifland of May. 

PINSHOWITZ, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of 
Leitmeritz ; feven miles S. of Auflig. 

PINSK, a town of Ruffian Lithuania, in the palatinate 
ef Brzefc, furrounded by moraffles. Jews are numerous, 
* and the Greeks have a bifhop ; the chief manufacture is 
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that of drefling Ruffian leather; 84 miles E. of Brzefe. 
N. lat. 52°12’. E. long. 25° 53!. 

PINSSON, Francrs, in Biography, a learned jurift, fon of 
a profeflor of law of the fame name, was born at Bourges 
in 1612. He was admitted an advocate in the parliament of 
Paris in 1633; but he was particularly diftinguifhed for his 
great knowledge of the law of benefices, in which he was 
regarded as the oracle, and which he illuftrated by feveral 
learned works. Of thefe were “ Traité des Benefices ;?’ 
“La Pragmatique Sanétion de St. Louis, et celle de 
Charles VII. avec Commentaires ;”? ** Notes fommaires fur 
les Indults accordes 4 Louis XIV. &c. ;”? “ Traités des 
Regales,’”’ 2 vols. 4to. which is faid to be a very learned 
and ufeful performance. This induftrious writer died at 
Paris in 1691. Moreri. 

PINT, Pryva, a veflel or meafure ufed in eltimating the 
quantity of liquids, and even fometimes of dry things. 

Budzus derives the word pint from the Cink 
others from the German pint, a little meafure of wine ; 
Nicod from the Greek zie, to drink. 

The Englifh pint is three-fold ; the one for wine meafure, 
another for beer and ale meafure, and a third for dry 
meafure. 

The wine pint is faid to contain a full pound, avoirdupois, 
of common running water ; two pints make a quart, two 
quarts a pottle, two pottles a gallon, &c.; a hogfhead is 
84%, cubic feet; a gallon 231 cubic inches; and a pint 
28% cubic inches. See Measure, and Tun. 

In the Englith ale and beer meafure, the pint is the eighth 
part of a gallon, or 282 cubic inches ; confequently con- 
tains 354 cubical inches. See GALLON. 

As to the pint ufed in Seotland, there are different opi- 
nions concerning the number of cubical inches it con- 
tains. Dr. Gregory makes them 109; others, from feveral 
careful menfurations of the ftandard kept at Edinburgh, 
make the Scotch pint to contain 103-3, ; andthofe in common 
ufe are faid to contain betwixt 105 and 106 cubical inches. 
Another experiment was made with a cafk, which was 
found to contain 463 Scotch pints, and 18, Englifh ale 
gallons. Suppofing this menfuration juft, the Scotch pint 
will be to the Englifh ale gallon as 289 to 750; and if 
the Englifh ale gallon be fuppofed to contain 282 cubical 
inches, the Scotch pint will contain 108.664 fuch inches. 
The Scotch pint, according to the ftandard fterling jug, is 
103.404. Englifh cubic inches: hence 105 Scotch pints = 
47 Englifh wine gallons, and 11 Scotch pints = 6 Englifh 
ale gallons. The Scotch quart is commonly reckoned about 
ath lefs than the Englifh wine gallon, and about 3th lefs 
than the Englifh ale gallon; and t pint = 2 choppins ; 
and 1 choppin = 2 mutchkins ; and 1 mutchkin = 4 gills. 
See Mrasure. 

The Paris pint, according to the old fyftem, is eftimated 
at one-fixth of the ancient congius, and contains two pounds 
ef common water, and is therefore nearly equal to an 
Englifh wine quart ; it is divided into chopines, which 
fome call feptiers; the feptier into two demi-feptiers ; the 
demi-feptier into two poiflons, each poiflon containing fix 
cubic inches. ‘Two pints make a quart, quarteau, which 
fome call a pot : the pint of St. Denis is almoft double that 
of Paris. See Murp. 

At Genoa 100 pinte, wine meafure, are equal to 2 barrili 
= amezzarola = about 39 Englifh gallons. For a com- 
parifon of the liquid, &c. meafures of different countries, 
fee MEASURE. 

PINTADO, or fra avis, in Ornithology, a name 
given by the ancient Roman authors to the Guinea-hen. 
See Numipa ; fee alfo Proceniarta Capenfis. 
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PIN-TAIL, or Anas Acuta. See Duck. 

PINTARD’s Sounp, in Geography, a bay on the W. 
coatt of North America, the mouth of which extends from 
cape Scott on the fouthern fide, in N. lat. 50° 56’, and W. 
long. 128° 57/, to Point Difappointment, in N. lat. 52° 5/, 
and W. long. 128° 5o0!: it contains many fmall iflands. 

PINTCHLUCO River, a large branch of the Chata 
Uche, the upper part of Appalachicola river. 

PINTLE, in Artillery, a long iron bolt, fixed upon the 
middle of the limber boliter, to go through the hole made 
in the trail-tranfom of a field carriage, when it is to be 
tranfported from one place to another. The hole through 
which the pintle paffes is wider above than below, in order 
to leave room for the pintle to play in. 

Pintie-Plate, is a flat iron, through which the pintle 
pafles, and nailed to both fides of the boliter, with eight 
diamond-headed nails. 

Pintie-Wafher, an iron ring, through which the pintle 
pafles, placed clofe to the boliter for the trail to move 
upon. 

PintLE, Priefl’s, in Botany. See WaAxeE Robin. 

Pintces, in Ship Building, {traps of mixed metal or iron, 
faftened.on the rudder in the fame manner as the braces on 
the ftern-poft, into which they hang the rudder by a ftout 
pin or hook at the fore end: thus the rudder turns or 
traverfes as upon hinges, from fide to fide. Sometimes one 
or two are fhorter than the reft, and work in a focket-brace, 
whereby the rudder turns eafier. ‘The latter are called 
dumb-pintles. 

PINTO, Tuomas, in Biography, an excellent performer 
on the violin, born in England of Italian parents. He was 
a miraculous player on his inftrament when a boy; and 
long before manhood came on, was employed as the leader 
of large bands in concerts. He was, however, when Giar- 
dini arrived in England, very idle, and inclined more to 
the fine gentleman than the mufical {tudent ; kept a horfe ; 
was always in boots of a morning, with a {witch in his 
hand inftead of a fiddle-ttick. But after hearing Giardini, 
who was fuperior to all other performers on his inftrument 
with which he was acquainted, he began to think it neceflary 
to praétife, which he did for fome time with great diligenve. 
With a powerful hand, and marvellous cauick eye, he was 
in general fo carelefs a player, that he performed the mott 
diffeult mufic that could be fet before him, better the firft 
time he faw it, than ever after. He was then obliged to 
look at the notes with fome care and attention; but, after- 
wards trufting to his memory, he frequently committed 
miftakes, and miffed the expreflion of paflages, which, if he 
had thought worth looking at,, he would have executed 
with certainty. After leading at the opera, whenever 
Giardini laid down the truncheon, he was engaged as firft 
violin at Drury-lane theatre, where he led during many years. 
He married for his firft wife Sybilla, a German under-finger 
at the opera, and fometimes employed in burlettas at Drury- 
lane. After her deceafe, he married the celebrated Mifs 
Brent, and, quitting England, fettled in Ireland, where he 
died in December 1782, aged 53 years. 

His accuracy in playing at fight was fo extraordinary, 
that he even aftonifhed Bach and Abel by the extent of 
‘this faculty ; and to embarrafs him, if poflible, they com- 
pofed jointly a concerto for the violin, with folo parts as 
difficult as they could invent ; and, carrying it to Vauxhall 
as foon as tranfcribed in feparate parts, told him that they 
had jult finifhed a concerto, of which, as it was fomewhat 
out of the common way, they wifhed to hear the effects, 
if he would venture to try it at fight. “ Let me fee it,” 
fays Pinto ; and after a fight glance at the folo parts, and 
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picking his teeth in his ufual way, he faid if they pleafed he 
would try it as his concerto for the night. And the emi- 
nent compofers who wifhed to make this experiment, de- 
clared that they did not believe any of the greateft per- 
formers in Europe on the violin, would have played it 
better with a month’s prattice. 

Pinto, who in playing an adagio feemed to have fo much 
feeling and expreffion, was a Stoic at heart, equally indif- 
ferent to pain and pleafure. While he led the band at 
Drury-lane, during the moft affecting fcene of Garrick’s 
capital tragic parts, he ufed to fall alec in the orcheitra 
full in his view, which, after our genuine Rofcius had with 
indignation feen, he never refted till his place in the orcheftra 
was fupplied with a leader on whofe feelings he had more 
power. Indeed, we remember a more ridiculous mortifica- 
tion happening to our ever-to-be-lamented friend, Garrick, 
from a centinel at one of the ftage doors, equally deftitute 
of human feelings with Pinto, yawning aloud during the 
deepett diftrefs of king Lear, which fo completely turned 
“« what fhould be great, to farce,’’ that the vulgar part of ° 
the audience, being cocknies, burit into a loud hor/e-laugh ; 
which fo difconcerted and enraged the good old king, that 
he complained to the captain of the guard, and begged that 
fo impenetrable a centinel might never be placed again on the 
{tage to make the audience laugh, whilft he was doing 
every thing in his power to make them cry. 

Pinto died with the fame indifference about worldly con- 
cerns as he had lived, and left his unfortunate widow, the’ 
once much famed Mifs Brent, fo literally a beggar, that 
fhe returned to England to folicit charity from the Mufical 
Fund; which, alas! fhe did in vain: for by his havin 
during feveral years neglected to pay his fubfcription, all 
her claims were annihilated in an eftablifhment which fhe 
and her hufband had often by their gratuitous performance 
contributed, at its annual benefits, to fupport, previous to 
its being enriched, and rendered a royal inftitution by the 
commemoration of Handel. 

Pinto, in Geography, a town of Spain, in New Cattile ; 
g miles S. of Madrid. 

PINTRAL, a town of Hindooftan, in the Carnatic ; 
26 miles S. of Ongole. 

PINTURICCIO, Bernxarpixo, in Biography, was 
born at Perugia in 1454, and was a difciple, dae fome 
years affociate, of Pietro Perugino. He painted m hiftory 
and portraits, and was in fo much efteem, that he was em- 
ployed to paint the portraits of pope Pius II., and of 
Innocent VIII; of Giulia Farnefe, Cafar Borgia, and 
queen Ifabella of Spain. His ftyle, neverthelefs, was ex- 
tremely dry and Gothic, as he introduced gilding in the 
archite@tural and other parts of his pictures, and an over- 
laboured degree of finifhing. ; 

In his moft memorable performance, the hiftory of 
Pius II., painted in ten compartiments in the library at 
Sienna, he is faid to have been affifted by Raphael, then a 
very young man, and pupil of Perugino, who made fome 
cartoons of the moft material incidents, and {ketched many 
parts of the compofitions. 

His laft work was a Nativity for the monaftery of St. 
Francis at Sienna ; in which place he had a room afligned 
him to paint in, without the danger of his being inter- 
rupted ; and out of which he requefted every thing might 
be removed. Willing to indulge him, the monks caufed 
all the furniture to be taken away, except an old cheft, 
which, being greatly decayed, they did not attempt to 
move, as they were fearful ef deftroying it.. Pinturiccio 
infifted, however, upon its removal; and the attempt was 

fcarcely 
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fearcely made, when it broke to pieces, and a treafure of 
500 pieces of gold was difcovered concealed within it. 

The joy of the monks was equalled only by the mortifica- 
- tion’of the painter, who was faid to have died of chagrin 
foon after, at the age of 59. 

PINTZOUA, in Geography, a town of Pruffia, in the 
province of Pomerelia; 22 miles S.S.W. of Marienburg: 

PINUS, in Botany, the fir, cedar, larch, &c. a moft im- 
portant and well-known genus of plants, two points in 
whofe hiftory have, nevertheleis, been involved in great ob- 
{curity ; theie are the derivation of the generic: name, and 
the nature and fituation of the ftigma of the flower. Lin- 
nzus places Pizws amongit ancient Latin names of unknown 
origin; and Martyn, like Ambrofinus, leaves it unexplained. 
The lexicographers are moitly content to refer to its Greek 
fynonym =v: ; and it is poilible that both words had the 
fame fource. De Theis deduces Pinus, very fatisfactorily, 
from the Celtic, and fhews it to exift, varioufly modified, 
in all the diale&ts of that ancient language, its bafis being 
pin or pen, a mountain or rock ; whence we have the Apen- 
nines ; the Pennine Alps, &c. The Gallic pinwidden, like 
the German pyn-baum, means precifely a mountain tree ; 
than which nothing can be more appropriate. Of the 
ftigma we fhall treat in its proper place.—Linn. Gen. 499. 
Schreb. 651. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 4. 494. Mart. Mill. Dict. 
v. 3. Sm. Fl. Brit. 1031. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 5. 314. 
Julf. 414. Tourn. t. 355, 356. Lamarck. Illuftr. t. 786. 
Michaux Boreal-Amer. vy. 2. 204. Purfh North Amer. 
v. 2. 639. Gertn. t.g1. (Abies; Jufl. 414. Tourn. 
t. 353, 354. Lamarck Illuftr. t. 785. Larix; Tourn. 
t. 357-)—Clafs and order, Moncecia Monadelphia. Nat. 
Ord. Conifere, Linn. Jufl. 

Gen. Ch. Male, Ca/. none, except the f{preading {cales 
of the flower-bud. Cor. none. Stam. Filaments very nu- 
merous, colleéted below into a cylindrical column, racemofe 
above ; anthers horizontal, wedge-fhaped, opening under- 
neath by two longitudinal cells, and crowned by an af- 
cending membranous creit. 

Female, on the fame plant. Ca/. a nearly ovate denfe 
catkin, compofed of oblong, clofely imbricated, wedge- 
fhaped, rigid, permanent, two-lipped fcales. Cor. none. 
Pif?. Germens two at the bafe of each fcale ; ftyle none ; 
fligmas between the lips of the feale. Peric. none, except 
the hardened {cales, combining to form a woody permanent 
cone. Seeds two to each f{cale, each lodged in a little hollow 
at the bafe, oval, furnifhed with a vertical, membranous, un- 
equal-fided wing, ufually larger than the feed, but {maller 
than the correfponding half of the annexed {cale. 

Eff. Ch. Male, Calyx none. Corolla none. 
racemofe, crefted. 

Female, Calyx the feale of a catkin, unequally two-lipped. 
Corolla none. Cone woody. Seeds two, winged at the 
bafe of each {cale. 


Anthers 


Obf. Linneus defcribes as the ftyle and ftigma, the awl-. 


fhaped point, which terminates one lip of the feales of the 
female catkin, and, in fome fpecies, hardens into a very 
powerful fpine. Juffieu defcribes in his Abies, which in- 
cludes the larches and ipruce firs, two glands like ftigmas at 
the bafe of one of the fcales, or rather, as we underftand 
the flower, one of the lips of each {cale. An examination 
of feveral fpecies has perfnaded us that the impregnation 
takes place nearly as this great writer’s account implies, 
and poffibly, in fome meafure, as Mr. Salifbury has ex- 
plained, in Tr. of the Linn, Soc. v. 8. 309; though we 
fufpeé fome error as to the Larch, and particularly thofe 
‘long crimfon itigmas” of the P. Cembra, there defcribed. 
—The knowledge of the fpecies of this genus, and their 
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various ufeful properties, has been greatly augmented by 
the magnificent and learned monograph of Mr. Lambert, 
publithed in 1803. Linneus has defined but twelve fpecies ; 
Mr. Lambert defcribes thirty-four, of which thirty are 
enumerated by Mr. Aiton in the new edition of his Hortus 
Kewenfis; Mr. Purfh has nineteen in his Flora of Nozth 
America, juft come to our hands. Thofe which are the 
produce of that country have received the moft complete 
botanical inveitigation. The oriental ones are not, as yet, 
fo well underftood, nor are they, apparently, by far fo 
numerous.——The younger Michaux in his Arbres forefliers, 
a work in three volumes 8vo., has, it feems, criticifed in- 
accurately much of Mr. Lambert’s work, and very unwar- 
rantably changed fome of his names. Thefe attacks are 
repelled by our intelligent fiend, in Mr. Purfh’s work, 
publifhed under his infpection, Our feétions are thofe of 
Mr. Lambert. : 

Set. 1. Leaves feveral from the fame fheathing bafe. 
Pinus of ee Nine pon f pele: 

1. P. fylvefris. Scotch Fir. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1418. 
Willd. n.1. Ait. n. 1. Lambert 3. t. 1. Engl. Bot. 
t.2460. Mill. Illuftr. t. 82. Woodv. Med. Bot. t. 207. 
Ger. Em. 1356.—Leaves in pairs, rigid. Young cones 
ftalked, recurved. Creft of the anthers very {mall.—Native 
of dry ftony fandy hills in Scotland, and other northern 
parts of Europe, flowering in May, and ripening feed two 
years afterwards. This {pecies lives to the age of 400 years 
or more, and is lofty and ftraight in its growth, with ob- 
lique branches. The dark feales off in large light cellular 
flakes. Sheaths of the leaves fpirally difpofed, tubular, 
membranous, at length rugged, torn at the end. Leaves 
in pairs from each fheath, equal, about two inches long, 
linear, narrow, obtufe with a {mall point, minutely ferrated, 
evergreen, {mooth; their upper furfaces, which are dark 
green, and rather concave, originally clapped together, but 
{oon feparating; the under convex, more glaucous, ftriated. 
Flowers terminal, ereét; the males aggregate, fpiked, ful- 
phur-coloured, foon furmounted by a protruding leafy 
branch, each flower having feveral chafly concave fealy 
braGeas at its bafe, which fome call a four-leaved calyx + 
females folitary, globular, variegated with purple and green, 
with feveral ferrated, pointed, fcaly bradeas. The year 
after impregnation, the young fruit becomes lateral, ftalked 
and reflexed, green, of a more ovate figure; and the fecond 
year ripens into oyate, pointed, hard, teflellated but unarmed, 
woody cones, whofe dry {fcales finally gape, and allow of 
the difperfion of the winged feeds. This is further pro- 
moted, in various f{pecies, by the attacks of Loxie, and 
fuch hard-billed birds, who in feeking the feeds for food, 
fplit the cone, thus difperfiag many more feeds than they 
devour. The wood of P. /y/veffris is known by the name 
of red deal, and its value, as well as that of the tar, pitch, 
and turpentine, afforded by this fpecies, is well known. The 
tree is planted oa our moit barren expofed hills and downs, 
as a fhelter for more tender plantations, and is in itfelf a 
profitable obje&t of culture, though not one of the moft 
agreeable ornaments to a country. where any thing elfe will 
grow. We have obferved with regret fome noble beech 
woods in Berkthire, recently bordered with miferable Scotch 
and {pruce firs, which happily indeed foon die in that chalky 
foil, and the miichief is neither lafting nor extenfive. 

P. Mughus, Jacq. Ic. Rar. t. 193. . Willd. n. 2, is 
judged by Mr. Lambert to be a variety of /jluc/ris, of a 
humble {preading growth, caufed probably by its lofty 
{tation on the alps of Auftria; nor is it, as Jacquin thought, 
the Mughus of Scopoli; fee the next {pecies. 

2. P. Pumilio. Mugho, or Mountain Pine-tree. Willd. 
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n.3. Ait. n. 2, Scop. Carn. v. 2. 247. Lamb. 5. t. 2. 
(Pinafter Pumilio ; Cluf. Pann. 15. P. quartus auftriacus ; 
Cluf. Hift. v.1. 32. Ger. Em. 1358.)—Leaves in pairs, 
fhort, ftraight. Cones ovate, obtufe, very {mall; the 
younger ones feffile, erect. Creft of the anthers prominent, 
cloven.—Native of mountains in the fouth-eait parts of 
Europe, flowering in June. Mr. Blackburne of Orford is 
recorded as its firft cultivator in England. This, the moft 
humble of its genus, is fearcely feven feet high, extending 
itfelf by trailing /boots, and even by rooting decumbent 
branches. The leaves are fhorter, and cones much {maller 
than the foregoing, and the much more diftinét, prominent, 
two-lobed, crenate creft of the anthers, affords a {atisfactory 
mark of f{pecific diftin&tion. 

3. P. pungens. Prickly-coned Pine-tree. Lamb. 91. 
t. 16. fc, the cone only. Ait. n. 3. Purfh.n.14. Mich. 
Arb. For. v. 1. 61. t. 5. 4it.—Leaves in pairs, fhort, acute. 
Cones ovate; the prickles of their {cales elongated, very 
fharp, incurvéd ; the lower ones deflexed.—Native of the 
fummits of the blue mountains on the frontiers of Virginia 
and North Carolina, in large forefts, where it was found by 
W. Strickland, efq. The aves are much broader and 
fhorter than thofe of P. Pumilio, and tipped with a {pinous 
point. Cones broad-ovate, light tawny brown, armed with 
extremely pungent incurved {pines. 

4. P. Bankfiana. Labrador Pine-tree. 
Ait.n. 4. Willd. n. 10. Purfh n. 10.—Leaves in pairs, 
divaricated, oblique. Cones recurved, twifted. Creft of 
the anthers dilated, emarginate.—Native of Nova Scotia, 
Hudfon’s Bay, &c. Rarely cultivated in England, flower- 
ing in April. This is with us a tall #ree, with numerous 
long and fpreading branches, though more humble on its 
native rocks. Leaves {carcely above an inch long, varioufly 
twifted. Creft rather broader than the anther itfelf, kidney- 
fhaped, emarginate and crenate. Cones very abundant, ob- 
long, rather flender, rugged, brown, two inches in length, 
recurved, fo that their points touch the branch, and often 
meet each other. Communicated to Mr. Lambert by fir 
J. Banks. The fineft trees of this fpecies are in the gardens 
at Pain’s-hill and Kew. 

5. P. Pinafer. Cluiter Pine-tree. Ait. H. Kew. ed. 1. 
v. 3. 367. Lamb. 9. t. 4,5. Ait. n. 5. Willd. n. 4. 
(P. maritima altera; Matth. Valgr. v. 1. 91. Duham. 
Arb. v. 2. 125. t. 29.)—Leaves in pairs, elongated. Cones 
‘whorled, cluftered, ovate, feffile, drooping, with fomewhat 
pointed fcales. Creft of the anther rounded.—Native of 
the fouth of Europe, in rocky mountainous places, efpe- 
cially near the fea. Common in Englifh plantations, flower- 
ing in April and May. Larger in every part than the 
Scotch fir, forming a ftout and lofty free. The leaves are 
four inches long, narrow, pungent, ftraight. The male 
flowers compofe a very handfome golden thyrius; the creft 
of their anthers is rounded, nearly orbicular, crenate ; not 
dilated, as Willdenow has erroneoufly copied Mr. Lambert, 
which has caufed a fimilar error in Hort. Kew. Female 
flowers with rich crimfon feales. Cones ovate, rather 
pointed, four inches long, bright brown, each fcale tipped 
with a fhort broad bluntifh fpine. In the fouth of France 
thefe trees are waftefully cut all down one fide, as they 
ftand, in winter, for the turpentine to ooze out. The 
wood and pitch is much ufed in Switzerland. The ftakes 
ferve to fupport vines of humble growth. 

6. P. Pinea. Stone Pine-tree. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1419. 
Lamb. 11. t..6, 7, 8. Willd. mn. 11. Ait. n. 6. (P. 
domeftica; Matth. Valgr. v. 1. 87. P. fativa; Duham. 
Arb. v. 2. 125. t. 27. Ger. Em. 1355. )—Leaves in pairs. 
Cones ovate, ebtufe, as long as the eon ; their fcales with 
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recurved deciduous points. Seeds bony, with very fhort 
wings. Creft of the anthers jagged.—Native of the fouth 
of Europe and north of Africa. Mr. Hawkins*and Dr. 
Sibthorp obferved it in Greece, efpecially in the fandy 
plains of Elis, from whence the nuts are exported for eating, 
and the timber is often ufed for fhip-building. In Italy 
thefe nuts generally fupply the place of almonds, in various 
articles of cookery ; and that they have done fo from remote 
antiquity, appears from their having been found among the 
domeittic {tores in the pantries of Herculaneum and Pompeia. 
The kernel is fweet, with a turpentine flavour; its fhell 
very hard. This tree appears to great advantage in the land- 
{eapes and gardens about Rome, as well as occafionally in 
our Englifh plantations. Its fine dark green /eaves, copious 
male d/ofoms diffufing a fhower of fulphureous pollen on all 
the neighbouring plants, and the mafly cones, render it very 
remarkable. 

7. P. maritima. Maritime Pine-tree. Lamb. 13. t. 10. 
Willd. n. 8. Ait. n. 7.—Leaves in pairs, flender, rough- 
edged. Cones ovate, folitary, drooping, ftalked, teffel- 
lated, even, clofe. Creit of the anthers ene pointed, 
undivided.—Native of the fea-coafts of the fouth of Europe. 
Micheli fent a fpecimen to Sherard from Italy, and ‘Dr. 
Sibthorp gathered the fame in Greece, as we learn from his 
colletion-of drawings. Miller appears to have cultivated 
this {pecies, but we feel fome flight doubts refpeGting Mr. 
Lambert’s ninth plate, and his cone from Sion gardens, 
t. 10. f. f, 1s furely different. The cones of the true mari- 
tima are peculiar for their even or level furface, the outer 
part of each feale being flat, witha central fear, which has 
no point nor prominence; nor do they fpread or feparate 
much to difcharge the feeds. The male flowers are capi- 
tate, not fpiked; they are fhorter and the creft of their 
anthers \efs orbicular, and more pointed, in Dr. Sibthorp’s 
figure than in Mr. Lambert’s t. 9, though both drawings 
were made by the fame excellent artift; and their capitate 
inflorefcence agrees. 

8. P. halepenfis. Aleppo Pine-tree. 
Willd. n. 7. Ait. n. 8. Desfont. Atlant. v. 2. 352. 
Mill. Ic. t. 208. (P. maritima prima; Matth. Valgr. 
v. I. 90.)—Leaves in pairs, very flender. Cones oyate- 
oblong, drooping, ftalked, tuberculated, polifhed, unarmed. 
Creft of the anthers rounded, jagged.—Native of Syria. 
Obferved by Desfontaines alfo on mount Atlas, and on the 
uncultivated hills of Barbary, abundantly, as well as in the 
fouth of France near Frejus ; but this tree does not always 
bear the winters of Paris nor of London, fo that it is very 
{carce in colle€tions. It differs from the laft in having more 
flender Leaves; f{piked male flowers, the creft of whofe 
anthers is broader than long, jagged, not pointed; and efpe- 
cially in the ruggednefs of its cones, the prominent part of 
whofe fcales is tumid, and of a fine polifhed red-brown. 
Thefe fcales {pread widely to difcharge the feeds. The fy- 
nonym of Matthiolus is given on the authority of a fpeci- 
men feen by Mr. Lambert in the Sherardian herbarium ; 
and indeed his cut anfwers well to our plant, though em- 
ployed by Duhamel, v. 2. t. 28, for his own P. maritima 
major, inftead of his P. hierofolymitana, &c. n. 14, to 
which we prefume it belongs. 

9. P. Maffoniana. Indian Pine-tree. Lamb. 17. t. 12. 
Willd. n. 9.—Leaves in pairs, very long and flender ; their 
fheaths- very fhort.. Creft of the anthers fhort, broad, 
toothed.—Native of China; from whence its feeds were 
brought to the Cape of Good Hope, and produced flower- 
ing trees there, fpecimens of which, given to fir J. Banks 
by Mr. Maffon, were examined and delineated for Mr. 
Lambert’s work, nor has this fpecies been aii? 
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lifhed. The /ipulat on the young fhoots are finely fringed. 
Leaves four or five inches long, apparently erect. Male 
fowers {piked; the creit of their anthers twice as broad as 
long, fharply toothed. The cones have not come to our 
krowledge. 

to. P. inops. Jerfey Pine-tree. Ait. Hort. Kew. ed. 1. 
v. 3.367. Lamb. 18. t.13. Willd. n. 5. Ait. ng. 
Purfh. n. 8. Michaux Arb. For. y. 1. 58. t. 4.—Leaves in 
pairs. Cones drooping, oblong-conical, longer than the 
leaves ; their fcales with awl-fhaped prominent f{pines. Creft 
of the anthers fhort, broad, jagged.—Native of dry barren 
hills, in the interior parts of North America, from New 
Jerfey to Carolina, where it bloffoms in May. Mr. Purfh 
fays it is of a middle fize, ftraggling growth, and full of 
refin, the branches tougher than any other pine with which 
he is acquainted. It might ferve for feveral ufeful purpofes, 
if the wood were not fo liable to early decay. This account 
agrees with Mr. Lambert’s, which M. Michaux has contro- 
verted. Kalm has remarked that cattle in hot weather ftu- 
dioufly fingle out this tree for fhade in preference to all 
others. Its effluvia are fuppofed to be agreeable to them ; 
orrather perhaps hoitile to fome infeéts which perfecute 
them, fuch as gad-flies, to whofe approach all cattle are ex- 
tremely fenfible. See Linn. Tour in Lapland, y. 1. 20. 
The leaves of P. inops are of a dark green, two inches long, 
lefs flender than in maritima or halepenfis, the afpe@ of the 
tree being moit like a ftarved Scotch Fir. The fcales of the 
female catkin are reddifh, with long taper points, that har- 
den into pungent, prominent, flightly curved {pines on the 
ripe cone. 

11. P. refinofa. American Pitch Pine-tree. Red Pine. 
Ait. H. Kew. ed. 1. v. 3.367. Lamb. 20.t.14. Willd. 
n. 6. Ait. n. to. Purfh n. g. (P. rubra; Michaux 
Arb. For. v.-1. 45. t. 1.)—Leaves in pairs, elongated, with 
long fheaths. Cones ovate, feffile, nearly folitary, tolera- 
bly even, unarmed, not half the length of the leaves. Creit 
Short, jagged, narrower than the anther.—Native of Canada 
and the weftern parts of New York. Pur/h. It was firft 
raifed in England by the late duke of Northumberland, 
at Sion Houfe, where many of this fpecies are ftill to be 
feen, flowering in May. This tree requires, according to 
Mr. Lambert, a moift fituation, and light fandy foil, and 
though rare in England, is well worthy of cultivation, being 
of elegant appearance, and remarkable for the fragrance 
and abundance of itsrefin. The /eaves are four inches long, 
roughifh at the point, fpreading, with fheaths a quarter of 

their length. Male flowers {piked, copious, handfome, the 
erefts of their anthers purple. Female flowers oval, deep 

‘purple, their {cales broad, the larger lip only very flightly 
pointed. Cones ufually two or three together, feffile, fpread- 
ing, fcarcely half the length of the leaves, ovate, obtufe, 
their fcales a little tumid, but quite deftitute of {pines or 
points. In clofe forefts, Mr. Purfh fays, this fpecies grows 
very tall, with aremarkably fmooth red bark. The timber 
is very heavy, and therefore unfit for mats. 

12. P. variabilis. Two andthree-leaved Pine-tree. Yel- 
low Pine. Lamb. 22: t.15. Willd.n. 12. Ait. n. 11. 
Purfh n. 11. (P. mitis; Michaux Arb. For. v. 1. 52. 

_ t. 3.)—Leaves two or three together, channelled with hort 
_ fheaths. Cones oblong-ovate, nearly folitary, ftalked, droop- 
ing; their{cales with fhort inflexed fpines. Found in mott 
pine forefts, from New England to Georgia. Purfh. Mr. 

_Lambert has feen but two trees of this kind in England, one 
at Pain’s hill, the other at Kew; nor has he delineated the 
male flowers. This author {peaks of the wood as too fpongy 
_and light to be durable ; but Mr. Purth fays « the yellow 
pine is the moft in ufe for building of houfes as well as fhip- 


ping.” The diverfity of number among the kaves on the 
fame branch is peculiar. Their length, almoft two inches, 
rather exceeds that of the cones. Their /heaths are fhort. 

13. P. Teda. Frankincenfe Pine-tree. Linn. Sp. PI. 
1419. Willd. n. 14. Ait. n. 13. Purfh n. 15.—Leaves 
three together, elongated, with long fheaths. Cones ovate- 
oblong, deflexed ; their fcales with inflexed {pines. Crefts 
of the anthers imbricated, orbicular.—Native of barren 
fandy fituations, from Virginia to Florida. Mr. Purfh fays 
this, which he terms the Loblolly, or Old-field Pine, ¢ is 
found in large tra¢ts in the fouthern ftates. All the woods 
feem to be feeded with it ; for when any piece of cleared land 
is neglected, for any {pace of time, it will be covered with 
thofe pines. It-is difficult, and in fome cafes almoft imprac- 
ticable, to recover thofe lands run over with young pines, as 
the ground appears to have loft all fertile properties for any 
other vegetable than thofe trees.”? The aves are three 
from each fheath, larger, and their JSheaths longer, than 
even in P. refinofa. Male flowers capitate, of a glowing 
yellow, the crefts of their anthers orbicular and crowded, or 
imbricated, over each other. The length of the “eaves is 
about fix inches; that of the cones about three. Their 
Jpines are very fharp, broad at the bafe, fhort, all inflexed. 
fig. c of Mr. Lambert’s t. 16, we have already cited as an- 
other {pecies ; fee pungens,n. 3. His reference to Wangen- 
heim, and the obfervations borrowed from that author, are 
alfo mifplaced here, belonging rather to rigida or /erotina, 
in Mr. Purfh’s opinion. P. Tzda flowers in America about 
April or May. It would be well worthy of cultivation in 
England, on barren fandy heaths, where nothing elfe of 
value will thrive ; but though it has been known above a 
century in our gardens, nobody feems to have taken up this 
fpecies as an obje€t of ornament or economy. 

14. P. rigida. Three-leaved Virginian Pine-tree. Com- 
mon American black, or pitch, pine. Mili. Dic. ed. 8. 
n. 10. Lamb. 25. t. 18, 19. Willd. n. 13. Ait. n. 13. 
Purth n. 12. Michaux Arb. For. vy. 1. 89. t. 8.—Leaves 
three together, elongated, with fhortifh fheaths. Cones 
cluttered, ovate ; their fcales with reflexed fpines. Creft of 
the anthers rounded, jagged. Found in the plains, from 
New England to Virginia, either in dry, or wet low 
fituations, blofloming in May. Pur/b. It often grows to 
alarge fize. The numeroufly cluftered cones afford a ftriking 
character at firit fight. The /eaves are about three or four 
inches long, rough at the points; their /beaths of a much 
fhorter proportion than thofe ot P. Teda. The {pines of 
the cones being reflexed, not inflexed, will, at any time, dif- 
tinguifh them. The wood is not excellent. P. ferotina; 
Mich. Boreal-Amer. y. 2. 205. Mich. Arb. For. v. 1. 86. 
t. 7. Willd. n. 16.  Purfh n. 13, of which a cone is 
givenin Lambert’s t. 19. f. 5; P. Txdad; Ait. H. Kew. 
ed. 1; the @ of the 2d edition; appears, by Mr. Purfh’s 
account, to be but a variety of the rigida, growmg on the 
edges of ponds and fwamps. 

15. P. palufiris. Swamp Pine-tree. Long-leaved, or 
Broom Pine. Mill. Did. ed. 8. n. 14. Lamb. 27. t. 20. 
Willd. n.15. Ait. n. 14. Purfhn. 16. Sm. Abb. Inf. 
v. 1. 83. t. 42. (P. auftralis; Mich. Arb. For. vor. 64. 
t. 6.)—Leaves three together, very long, drooping, with 
long fheaths. Stipulas pinnatifid, reflexed, permanent. 
Cones fomewhat cylindrical, prickly.—Native of forefts 
near the fea coaft, from North Carolina to Florida. Pur/he 
Seldom feen m our gardens, except of a very {mall fize, 
being tender. A tree at Kew, with its copious drooping 
leaves, 12 or 15 inches long, makes a beautiful appearance. 
The male fowers, which Mr. Lambert was obliged to have 
drawn from a dried American {pecimen, are capitate, ee 
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long, with imbricated orbicular tawny crefts to the anthers. 
Cone 10 or 12 inches long, each fcale tipped with a {mall, 
prominent, rather incurved, fpine. The points of the 
leaves ave finely ferrated ; their /heaths long, f{plitting at the 
top into linear, recurved, jagged fegments. Stipulas at the 
bafe of the fheaths, and not half fo long, linear, recurved, 
acute, torn in a pinnatifid manner. 

16. P. longifolia. ong-leaved Pine-tree. Lamb. 29. 
t.21. Willd. n.17. Ait. n. 15.—Leaves three together, 
very long and flender, drooping, finely ferrated, with long 
fheaths. Stipulas entire, deciduous. Cones ovate, with 
prominent, angular, recurved, minutely-{pinous {cales.— 
Native of the lofty mountains of Nepaul, in the Eaft In- 
dies, where, according to Dr. Roxburgh, this tree grows 
to the height of 100 Fost, bloffoming about the beginning 
of the hot feafon. It is marked as a green-houfe plant in 
Hort. Kew. and faid to have been introduced by Mefirs. 
Gray and Wear, in 1801. Nothing can be more beautiful 
than the copious tuft of flender, pendulous, rough-edged 
leaves, near 18 inches long, as exhibited in Mr. Lambert’s 
beautiful plate. The male fowers are rather capitate than 
fpiked. Cones (of which a folitary perfect {pecimen is 
given ina fecond impreflion of that plate, inttead of two 
which prove to belong ‘to a different and undefcribed {pecies, 
fee p. gI,) ovate, four inches long, diftinguifhed by the 
unufually prominent recurved points of their fcales. The 
head of this lofty ¢ree is faid to be round and {mall, afford- 
ing little fhade. ; 

17. P. Strobus. Weymouth Pine-tree. Linn. Sp. Pl. 
1419. Willd. n.20. Ait. n16.  Purfhn.17. Lamb. 
31. t. 22. (P. americana, quinis ex uno folliculo fetis, 
&c.; Hort. Angl. 57. t. 17. f. 1.)—Leaves five together. 
Cones cylindrical, imbricated, fmooth, longer than the 
leaves. Creft of the anthers of two minute awl-ihaped 
briftles. Found onthe fides of hills, in a fertile foil, from 
Canada to Virginia, flowering in May. It is the largeft and 
moft ufeful of ali the American Pines, and the bett timber 
for mats, growing, in the ftate of Vermont, to an enormous 
fize. Purfh. The attention which lord Weymouth, after- 
wards marquis of Bath, gave to the cultivation of ‘this va- 
luable tree, has juftly ftamped it with his name. It is now 
generally diffufed through every confiderable plantation. Its 
timber is excellent. The /eaves are very flender, and differ 
from all the preceding in growing five from each fheath. In 
winter they approach the branch in an erect potture ; in 
fummer they {pread widely. The male flowers are diltin- 
guifhed by the peculiar creft of their anthers. The long, 
taper, fmooth, deflexed cones, with broad flat {cales, are 
very peculiar, and, ina green unripe ftate, fingularly ele- 

ant. . 

18. P. Cembra. Siberian Stone Pine-tree. Linn. Sp. 
Pl. 1419. Willd. n. 28. Ait. n. 17. Lamb. 34. t. 23, 
24. Pall. Roff. v. 1. 3. t. 2. (P. maritima altera ; 
Matth. Valgr. v. 1. 93. P. n° 303; Gmel. Sib. v. 1. 179. 
t. 39. P.n. 20; Duham. Arb. v. 2. 127. t. 32. P. fyl- 
veltris, cembro ;. Camer. Epit. 42. )—Leaves five together. 
Cones ovate, imbricated. Wing of the feeds obliterated. 
Creft of the anther kidney fhaped, crenate. Native of the 
alps of Siberia, Tartary, Switzerland, Italy, &c. In Swit- 
zerland it is: known by the name of Aphernoufli. Mr. 
Aiton records it to have been cultivated in 1746, by Archi- 
bald, duke of Argyle. Being of extremely flow growth, 
only very fmall plants of this {pecies are ufually feen in 
colleétions. The fine we have obferved were at Mill 


Hill; but after the deplorable havock made there by igs 


norant or negligent poffeffors, we know not whether thefe 
trees ftill exit. (See Corzinson.) They were fuppofed 


to be fixty or feventy years old in 1802, when we faw 
them in fine flower and fruit, being then but juft arrived 
at the vigour of their growth, and by no means at. full 
maturity. ‘The afpect of the free is not very handfome. 

he /eaves are of a dull hue, fine and flender like the 
Weymouth pine, with which they agree in number. Male 
flowers copious, capitate; the anthers and their rounded 
crefts tipped with purple. Cones ovate, thick, two inches 
or more in length, purplifh, with a plum-like bloom ; their 
feales thick, obtufe, with a fomewhat corky furface. Seeds, 
which we have never feen perfected in England, almoft def- 
titute of a wing, obovate, refembling thofe of P. Pinea, 
like which they are eatable ; but their fhell is more eafily 
broken. , 

19. P. occidentalis. Weit Indian Pine-tree. Swartz Ind. 
Occ. vy. 2. 1239. Lamb. 36. Willd. n. 19. (P. foliis 
quinis ab eodem exortu; Plum. Ic. 154. t. 161.)—Leaves 
five together, rough-edged, very long. Cones ovate, tef- 
fellated, fhorter than the leaves; their fcales minutely {pi- 
nous. Wing longer than the feed.—Native of the moun- 
tains of Hifpanio a, according to” Dr. Swartz, who never 
faw more than one tree of this {pecies, and a nearly de-) 
{troyed cone. He defcribes it as fifty feet or more in height, 
with upright uneven rugged branches. Leaves crowded 
about the extremities of the branches, five from each fheath, 
a fpan long, linear-awlfhaped, triangular, with rough, or 
finely ferrated, edges. Cones three inches long, deflexed. 
Plumier’s figure agrees with this account, but it very dif- 
tinétly fhews the cone to be not, as Swartz fubfequently 
fays, imbricated, but teffellated like moft of the firft-de- 
{cribed {pecies, each fcale having an abrupt angular termi- 
nation; whereas in P. Strobus and Cembra, the only two 
fpecies befides that have five leaves from one fheath, the 
{cales of the cones are truly imbricated over each other._ 
The feeds moreover being, as far as we can judge from 
Plumier’s plate, confiderably winged, differ widely from 
thofe of Cembra; as the whole cone does from that of 
Strobus, to which latter fpecies Burmann, the editer of 
Plumier, mott incautioufly referred his plant. 

Sect. 2. Leaves folitary, feattered. Asies of Tournefort. 
Eleven f{pecies. 

20. P. Abies. Norway Spruce Fir. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1421. 
Willd. n. 32. Ait. n. 18. Lamb. 37. t.25. Fl. Dan. 
t. 193: Woody. Med. Bot. t. 208. (Picea; -Matth. 
Valgr. v. 1. 88. Camer. Epit. 47. P. major; Ger. Em. 
1354.)—Leaves folitary, quadrangular. Cones cylindri- 
cal; their feales rhomboid, flattened, waved and notched. 
Common filament fhorter than the bra¢teas.—Native of 
mountains in various parts of Europe, as well as the north 
of Afia, in places watered by alpine rills, where it grows 
to a lofty height, and makes a magnificent appearance. 
Though not a native of this ifland, few trees have been 
more generally or longer cultivated here; its ftately though 
telieeint, and Snecieliy the fine colour of its ever- 
green leaves, rendering it very ornamental. The wood is 
alfo one of the moit valuable forts of deal, and the forefts 
of Norway afford it abundantly. Mr. Lambert however in- 
forms us, that what is grown in England is moft durable, and 
particularly efteemed for making ladders. Burgundy pitch 
is prepared from this fpecies. ‘The height of the tree is 
from 100 to 150 feet. It flowers in April. The long 
{weeping fan-like branches, often broken down by loads of 
{now, and the effect of boifterous winds, have a grand 
effet in alpine landfcapes, and have been well employed _ 
in the fublime compofitions of Salvator Rofa, and the Ger. 
man engravers. The /eaves are copioufly icattered all round 
the branches, afcending, fomewhat imbricated, each fearcely 
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an inch long, on a fhort ftalk, {mooth, linear, curved, 
bluntifh, with four rather unequal angles, and as many in- 
termediate hollows. Svipulas none. Flowers terminal; the 
males moft plentiful, of a tawny red; their bra@eas nu- 
merous, fpreading, longer than the common filament or 
bafis of the famens; anthers yellow, their creft crimfon, 
roundifh kidney-fhaped, deeply and acutely jagged. Fe- 
male catkins feflile, oblong, erect, of a rich crimfon. Cones 
pendulous, folitary at the end of each branch, a fpan long, 
nearly cylindrical, light brown, fmooth, of numerous, im- 
bricated, flattifh, rigid, rhomboid {cales, waved at the edge, 
and notched at the point. Seeds {malt, with large elliptic- 
oblong wings. 

21. P. alba. White Spruce Fir. Ait. H. Kew. ed. 1. 
ve 3. 371. Lamb. 39. t. 26. Willd. n.-34. Ait. n. 19. 
Porfh n. 7. (Abies alba; Mich. Arb. For. v. 1. 133. 
t. 12. A. picee foliis brevioribus, conis parvis biunci- 
alibus laxis ; Hort. Angl. 2. t. 1.-f. 3.)--Leaves folitary, 
quadrangular, incurved. © Cones nearly cylindrical; their 
fcales obovate, wavy, entire. Common filament drooping, 
twice as long as the bra¢teas.—Native of high mountain- 
ous traéts in the colder parts of North America, flowering 
in May. Cultivated in England by bifhop Compton be- 
fore 1700. Miller. It vies with the laft in general form, 
but not in loftinefs, but the /eaves are rather {maller, more 
{welling upwards, and more incurved, with a glaucous hue, 
and the dark of the trunk is whiter. The flowers are all 

’ fmaller ; the males diftinguithed by the great length of their 
common filament, which is quite pendulous. The cones are 
not above two inches long, their fcales obovate, not rhom- 
boid. Mr. Lambert ftrongly recommends. the planting of 
this tree, on a large feale, on mountainous barren heaths 
in England and Ireland. Mr. Purfh however fays its 
wood is not fo good as that of the following, nor the 
tree fo lofty ; neither are its branches fit for making {pruce 
beer. 

22. P. nigra. Black Spruce Fir. Ait. Hort. Kew. ed. r. 
vs 3. 370. Lamb. 41. t.27. Willd. n. 31. Ait. n. 20. 
Purfhn. 5. (Abies nigra; Mich. Arb. For. v. 1. 123. t. 11. 
A. picex foliis brevioribus glaucis, conis biuncialibus laxis ; 
Mill. Ic. t. 1.)—Leaves folitary, quadrangular, ftraight. 
Cones ovate; their {cales elliptical, notched at the end. Com- 
mon filament ereét, the length of the bra¢teas.—Native of 
the tracts of highmountains, from the more northern parts 
of Canada to Carolina, flowering in May. Purfh. It was 
introduced into England at the jame time as the laft, but is 
not much cultivated here. The wood is faid by Mr. Purth 
to be better than the White Spruce, and the young branches 
are ufed for making the well-known fpruce beer. The 
Jeaves and flowers are fomewhat {maller than the laft; the 
males erect, orange-coloured, their common filament no 
longer than the ere€t draGeas, the creft of their anthers 
rounded, finely fringed. ‘The cones are ovate, hardly above 
an inch long, crowded about the fides of the lait-year’s 
fhoots, which have protruded beyond them, and before they 
become dry, are of a rich deep purple, 

23. P. rubya. Red Spruce Fir. Lamb. 43. t. 28. 
Willd, n. 33. Ait. n. 21, ~ Purfh n, 6.—Leaves folitary, 
awl-fhaped. Cones oblong, obtufe; their f{cales rounded, 
fomewhat cloven, the margin entire. Common filament 
fhorter than the braéteas.—Found in Nova Scotia, and about 
Hudfon’s Bay, flowering in May, Though Miller appears 
to have known this tree in cultivation, it is at prefent rarely 
feen, nor does it excite attention, except from the more 
curious obfervers, It is of more humble growth than the 
nigra, which it moft refembles, except that the /eaves are 
awl-fhaped; the unripe cones of a pale purplifh-green, and 
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when ripe rather oblong than ovate, their fcales rounded, 
and not notched, but fplit. The fhoots are faid to make 
{pruce beer. = 

24. P. orientalis. Oriental Fir. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1421. 
Willd. n. 35. Lamb. 45. t. 29. (Abies orientalis, folic 
brevi et tetragono, fru@u minimo deorfam inflexo ; Tourn. 
Cor. 41. Voy. v. 2. 104.. letter 17.)—Leaves folitary, 
quadrangular. Cones ovato-cylindrical, pendulous ; their 
{eales fomewhat rhomboid.—Gathered by Tournefort, on 
lofty mountains above the convent of St.John, 25 miles 
fouth-eaft of Trebifonde. The modern Greeks know this 
tree by the name of «xrn, and it feems to be the only fpecies 
of the fpruce tribe that Tournefort found in the Levant. 
We know it merely from Mr. Lambert’s plate, in which a 
copy of Aubriet’s fketch ef an original {pecimen, bearing 
two cones, is given ; along with a coloured reprefentation 
of two other cones, from China, judged by Mr. Lambert 
to belong to the fame fpecies. The /eaves of 'Tournefort’s 
plant are very fhort, being hardly half an inch long’, fome- 
what incurved. Cones two inches long, italked, quite pen- 
dulous, ovate and tapering, with rounded, entire, even 
fcales ; thofe of the Chinefe plant are more feffile, with more 
rhomboid wavy fcales. 

25. P. Picea. Silver Fir. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1420. Willd. 
n. 26. Ait.n.22. Lamb. 46.t.30. Woodv. Med. Bot. 
t. 209. (Abies mas; Ger. Em. 1363, 1364. )—Leaves fo- 
litary, flat, fomewhat two-ranked. Cones cylindrical, ereét, 
with long-pointed f{cales. Creft of the anthers with two 
horns.—Native of the mountains of Siberia, Germany, and 
Switzerland; but not of Scotland, as Linneus and Willde- 
now ftate ; nor of Sweden, as the latter erroneoufly borrows 
from the former, printing Suecie for Suevie. A tall and 
handfome tree, cultivated for ornament in England, and 
flowering in May. Its dark is fmooth and whitith. Branches 
horizontal. Leaves copious, linear, either acute or emar- 
ginate, entire, fpreading, more or lefs perfectly, in two 
ranks, and fometimes curved toward one fide; their upper 
furface of a dark, fhining, rather glaucous, green; the un- 
der glaucous-white. Male flowers numerous, axillary, foli- 
tary, about as long as the leaves, yellow ; their common 
filament the length of the toothed bradeas ; anthers remark- 
able for their rounded two-lobed creft, crawned with a pair 
of divaricated horns. Female catkins lateral; ereét, cylin- 
drical, green, one lip of each feale, much the narrowell, 
diftinguifhed by a long, projeéting, awl-fhaped point, very 
confpicuous in the full-grown cones, which are alfo ere&, three 
or four inches long, cylindrical, of a reddifh-green, till they 
turn brown in drying. Gmelin afferts that foretts of this 
tree are confidered, by the wandering Tartars, as a fure indi- 
cation of good fprings, as it delights in moilt rich fitua- 
tions ; an obftacle to its being planted much fer profit in 
England. 

26. P. Balfamea. Balm of Gilead Fir. Linn. Sp. Pl. 
1421. Willd. n. 27. Ait. u.319. Purfhn.:. Lamb. 
48. t. 31. (Abies balfamifera; Mich. Boreal-Amer. y. a. 
207. Mich. Arb, For, v. ¥. 145. t. 14.)——Leaves folitary, 
flat, imperfeétly two-ranked, Cones aplinaaiy ere@t, with 
fhort-pointed {cales, Creft of the anthers pointlefs.—Na. 
tive of Canada, Nova Scotia, New England, and the Alie- 
gany mountains, in high cold fituations, flowering-in May. 
Purfh. thas long been cultivated for curiofity in England, 
but im general, though it grows to a confiderable fize and 
height, fearcely furvives above zo years, which feems ta be 
the natural period of its exiftence. In this vefpect our ab. 
fervations agree with thofe of Miller and Mr. Lambert ; 
though the latter has been told of fome older trees of this 
ipecies at Wooburn and Warwick-cattle, Its fragrant exe 
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udation is the well-known Canada balfam, which fome quacks 
celebrate as Balm of Gilead, to their own profit, if not to 
that of their patients. Combined with fome kind of fpirits, 
it makes a not unpleafant dram. This tree and its foliage 
are not much unlike the laft, but the above chara¢ters clearly 
diftinguifh it. The full-grown cones are of a beautiful violet 
hue, and exude plenty of candied turpentine or balfam, as 
does the trunk when wounded. 

27. P. Fraferi. Double-balfam Fir. Purth n. 2.—Leaves 
folitary, flat, emarginate. Cones ovate-oblong, erect, their 
{cales elongated, reflexed, oblong-wedgefhaped, emarginate, 
fhort-pointed, toothed. Found on the high mountains of 
Carolina, by the late Mr. Frafer, by whom it has been in- 
troduced into England. Mr. Purfh, who met with the 
fame fpecies on the Broad-mountains, Pennfylvania, defcribes 
it asa fmaller tree than the laft, with fhorter more erect 
leaves, and cones not one-fourth fo large. 

28. P. taxifolia. Nootka Fir. Lamb. 51. t. 33. Willd. 
n. 2g. Purfh n. 3.—Leaves folitary, flat, entire. Cones 
oblong. Anthers of two inflated lobes ; their creft minute, 
reflexed ; common filament fhorter than the concave fringed 
braéteas.—Gathered by Mr. Menzies at Nootka found ; 
“by Mr. Lewis on the banks of the Columbia.’? Pur/h. 
A tall elegant tree, bearing fome refemblance to the follow- 
ing, but the /eaves are more than twice as long, and entire. 
The anthers too, as far as they could be made out from a 
dried f{pecimen, appear very different ; and the cones are 
faid by Mr. Menzies to be longer, as well as differently 
fhaped. 

29. P. canadenfis. Hemlock Spruce Fir. Linn. Sp. Pl. 
1421. Willd.n. 30. Ait. n. 24. Purfh n. 4. Lamb. 50. 
t. 32. (Abies canadenfis ; Mich. Boreal-Amer. y. 2. 206. 
Mich. Arb. For. vy. 1. 137. t- 13.)—Leaves folitary, flat, 
two-ranked, finely toothed. Cones terminal, ovate, {carcely 
longer than the leaves. Anthers capitate, beaked; com- 
mon filament twice as long as the bratteas.—‘“ Native of 
the moft northern regions of Canada, and on the higheft 
mountains, as far as South Carolina, flowering in May. 
A very elegant tree, growing in fome fituations to an enor- 
mous fize; its bark is a fine fubititute for oak-bark in tan- 
ning.” Purfh. Peter Collinfon records his having intro- 
duced this tree, in 1736, to the Englifh collections, and a 
fine {pecimen of it is, or was, in his garden at Mill Hill. The 
afpeét of the Hemlock Spruce is rather gloomy, partaking 
more of the yew than of the fir. The male flowers are 
fmall, confifting of very few anthers, in a round head on a 
long common filament. ‘The cones are f{earcely an inch long, 
fmooth, pale, of but few feales, and hang folitary at the 
ends of the {mall ultimate branches. The /eaves are glau- 
cous underneath in this, as well as in four {pecies immedi- 
ately preceding. 

o. P. Janceolata. uance-leaved Chinefe Pine-tree. 
Lamb. 52. t. 34. Willd. n. 28. Ait. n. 25.—Leaves 
folitary, lanceolate, flat, {preading, with taper pungent 
points. Cones globofe, with pointed {cales. —Gathered 
by the late fir G. L. Staunton, bart. in the province of 
Chekiang, China, from whofe fpecimen Mr. Lambert at 
firit publithed an uncoloured figure. A coloured drawing, 
with a difleGion of the cone, difplaying the feeds, each of 
which is reprefented as encompafled with an oval wing, 
was fubfequently fent from Canton by an artift in the em- 
ployment of the Eaft India Company ; by all which Mr. 
Lambert has profited. Living plants have alfo been 
brought to Kew in 1804, and are now cultivated in the 
creen-houfes of that and fome other choice colleétions, but 
pave not yet bloffomed. The afpeét of this tree or /h=ub, 
for we know nothing of its natural ftature, is fo unlike all 


other pines or firs, that its unripe cones were actually fup-- 
pofed to be excrefcences, or galls, owing to the attacks of 
infe@ts. The copious, deflexed, rigid, pungent /eaves, 
near an inch and a half long, of a fine green, {pread in every 
direGtion ; they are entire, but rough-edged, and furnifhed 
with three ribs. Cones about as big as wall-nuts, feffile, 
rather drooping, almoft globular, of many ovate pointed 
{cales. 

Se&. 3. Leaves numeroufly tufted from each fheathe 
Larix of Tournefort. eapeenree a fe 

31. P. Larix. Common, or White, Larch-tree. Linn, 
Sp. Pl. 1420. Willd. n. 24. Ait. n. 26. Lamb. 53. 
t. 35. Woodv. Med. Bot. t.z10. (Larix ; Matth. Valgr. 
v. 1. 95. ‘Ger. Em. 1365. Camer. Epit. 45, 46.)— 
Leaves tufted, deciduous. Cones ovate-oblong ; the mar- 
gins of their feales reflexed, jagged. Scales of the female 
catkin fiddle-fhaped, prominent in the full-grown cone. 
Native of the alps of Switzerland, Italy, Germany, Si- 
beria, &c., long cultivated very extenfively, and with great 
advantage in this country, flowering in March and April, 
before the leaves fully expand, in which ftate it makes an 
elegant appearance. Mr. Lambert’s plates of this and the 
following are no lefs beautiful pitures, than exquifitely 
faithful botanical drawings. The fame may indeed be faid 
of his whole work. The larchis a tree of ftraight and lofty 
growth, as well as large bulk, with wide-fpreading branches, 
whofe extremities droop in the moft graceful manner. Ina 
wild ftate its form is, of courfe, lefs regular, but more pic- 
turefque. The duds are alternate, perennial, cup-fhaped, 
{caly, each producing annually a pencil-like tuft of very 
numerous, {preading, linear, bluntifh, entire, {mooth, tender, 
bright-green, deciduous /eaves, about an inch long, with no 
other /fipulas than the feales of the bud. How many years 
each bud endures, we have not determined, but certainly 
above four or five. From fimilar buds {pring feparately, 
on the fame branch, the male and female fowers, the latter 
only accompanied by a few leaves; but it feems to us, that 
the male buds become entirely leaf-buds, in the fucceeding 
feafons. Bradeas to each flower numerous, recurved, ob- 
tufe, with fine fringe-like teeth, chaffy, red-brown, decidu- 
ous. Male flowers yellow, drooping, about half an inch 
long. Common filament much fhorter than the bradeas ; 
anthers crowded, deflexed, inflated, and two-lobed in front, 
with a fhort recurved point. Female catkins ere&, larger 
than the male flowers, beautifully variegated with green and) 
pink; one lip ef each feale orbicular; the other much 
larger, fiddle-fhaped, reflexed, with a prominent, awl-fhaped,. 
green point. This lip becomes erect, and fomewhat en- 
Jarged, proje€ting always beyond the orbicular one, which. 
dilates greatly, hardens, and becomes the feed-bearing feale 
of the cone. The cones are erect, rather above an inch long, 
ovate; purple when young; reddifh-brown when ripe, 
light, not ponderous, their feales fpreading, orbicular,. 
flightly reflexed, and jagged, or cracked, at the margin.. 
Wing of each /eed halt-ovate. 

32. P. pendula. Black Larch-tree. Tamarack or Hack- 
matack of the Americans. Ait. Hort. Kew. ed. 1. v. 3. 
369. Lamb. 56. t. 36. Willd. n. 22. Ait. n. 27. Purth 
n. 18.—Leayes tufted, deciduous. Cones oblong ; the 
margins of their fcales inflexed. Scales of the female cat- 
kin fiddle-fhaped, concealed in the full-grown cone.—Found 
in low cedar fwamps, from Canada to New Jerfey, flower- 
ing in April and May. Pur/b. It was firft raifed in Eng- 
land by the celebrated P. Collinfon, whofe original tree, one 
of the treafures of the Mill Hill garden, was cut down 
about the year 1800, to make a rail, by its fapient pofleflor, 
The abundance of feeds, which it annually produced, might 
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have been a far more lafting fource of profit, as few exotic 
trees are more worthy of general cultivation. The wood is 
at leaft equal to the European larch, and the bark excellent 
for tanning. The habit and foliage refemble the preceding, 
but the female catkins are reprefented by Mr. Lambert of a 
more crimfon hue. The fiddle-fhaped pointed lip of each 
of their {cales is four or five times as big as the orbicular 
one, but never increafes after the flowering period ; fo that 
it becomes entirely concealed, in the full-grown cones, by 
the enlarged orbicular lips, that conftitute the proper fcales 
of the cones, and twice exceed it in length. This circum- 
Rance did not efcape the excellent Solander, who firft de- 
fcribed the prefent f{pecies, from Mr. Collinfon’s garden. 
The frudification for the moft part agrees with P. Larix, 
infomuch that it is difficult to find fpecific diftinétions. 
The cones however are {maller, more cylindrical, with ra- 
ther fewer /cales, whofe edges are flightly inflexed, and this, 
added to the want of the pointed prominences feen in the 
foregoing, give the full-grown dark purple cones a peculiar 
neatnefs and fmoothnefs of appearance. 

33. P. microcarpa. Red Larch-tree. Lamb. 58. t. 37. 
Willd. n. 23. Ait. n. 28. Purfh n. 19. (P. pendula; 
Willd. Baumz. 215. Larix americana; Mich. Boreal. 
Amer. v. 2. 203. Mich. Arb. For. v. 3. 37. t. 4.)—Leaves 
tufted, deciduous. Cones roundifh, of few {fcales; their 
margins inflexed. Scales of the female catkin oval, con- 
cealed in the full-grown cone.—Found about Hudfon’s Bay, 
and on high mountains of New York and Pennfylvania, 
flowering in May. Purfh. Michaux, it feems, has con- 
founded this with the lait, as did Willdenow in his valuable 
German work on hardy trees and fhrubs, publifhed at Ber- 
lin in 1796. This is fimilar to P. pendula in general ap- 
pearance, but the /eaves are rather fmaller, and the cones 
confiderably fo, being rounder and compofed of much fewer 
fcales. The male flowers are more fhort and tufted, their 
anthers {carcely projecting beyond the bradeas. The pointed 
lip of each fcale of the female catkin affords the moft clear 
diftinGtion, being elliptical, not fiddle-fhaped. The copi- 
ous crimfon cones, fully grown but not ripe, make a beauti- 
ful appearance in fummer. Such was the ftate of the tree 
of this fpecies, which Mr. Lambert, in company with the 
writer of the prefent article, found unproteéted in the mid- 
dle of a pafture at Whitton, near Hounflow, where it had 
been planted by John duke of Argyle. It had however 
efcaped injury, and was immediately fecured from further 
danger. Both thefe American Larches are now in cul- 
tivation amongit the nurferymen, and deferve the attention 
of planters. 

34. P. Cedrus. Cedar of Lebanon. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1420. 
Willd. n. 21. Ait. n.29. Lamb. 59. t. 37, dis. (Larix 
orientalis, fruétu rotundiore obtufo; Tourn. Inft. 586. 
Duham. Arb. v. 1. 332. t. 132. Cedrus; Trew Ehret. 1, 
28. t. 1, 60, 61. Camer. Epit. 57. C. Libani; Ger. Em. 
1352. Matth. Valgr. v. 1. 114.) —Leaves tufted, peren- 
nial. Cones ovate, abrupt ; their {cales clofe-preffed. Creft 
of the anthers ovate, flat, ereét.—Native of mountains in 
the Levant, efpecially of the famous Lebanon, from whence 
Seeds were obtained, and plants raifed in the Englifh gar- 
dens, towards the latter part of the feventeenth century. 
Two of the oldeft of thefe venerable guefts remain at Chel- 
fea, and others of fomewhat younger growth at Chifwick, 
Whitton, Pain’s hill, &c. A very large one at Hilling- 
don was blown down above twenty years ago. The wide- 
fpreading fan-like branches, and perennial aves of this 
Apecies, differ widely from the three foregoing. Its male 
lowers are extremely different, both in their long cylindri- 
eal form, and the ere¢t ovate red creft of their anthers, 


more agreeing with fome of our firft-defcribed kinds. The 
female catkins are ovate, dull-purple; both lips of their 
feales nearly orbicular, and clofe-preffed. The larger has 
at its bafe, on each fide, attached to the rudiments of the 
Seeds, a pair of combined awl-fhaped proceffes, that might 
be taken for /yles or figmas, could any analogous parts be 
found in other f{pecies of Pinus. Thefe are, for the firft 
time we believe, reprefented in a fine plate by Mr. Sowerby, 
added to Mr. Lambert’s work after its original publication. 
Which of thefe lips changes into each hardened dilated 
abrupt f{cale, of the large ponderous cones, we have’ not had 
an opportunity of obferving. Something fimilar to the 
above ittyle-like proceffes a the Cedar, is fhewn in Mr. 
Lambert’s plate of P. pendula, at the difleGted /eales of the 
full-ripe cones; where however it has all the appearance 
either of pubefcence, or of lacerated fibres. 

Se&t. 4. Leaves oppofite. Acatuis. Salis. Tr. of Linn. 
Soc. v. 8. 311. t. 15. One {pecies. 

35. P. Dammara. Amboina Pitch Pine-tree. Lamb. 61. 
t. 38. Willd. n. 25. Ait.n. 30. (Dammara alba; Rumph. 
Amb. v. 2. 174. t. 57.)—Leaves oppofite, elliptic-lanceo- 
late, ftriated.—Native of Amboina, where a fine inflamma- 
ble refin exudes from the trunk when wounded, and is col- 
lected for fome purpofe, not clearly explained by authors. 
A kind of pitch is alfo faid to be made from this tree, 
much ufed in the Eaft Indies. Of its botanical hiftory we 
know little. The elliptic-lanceolate, thick, rigid, oppofite 
leaves, near three inches long and one broad, are widely dif- 
ferent from every known Pinus, and there is every reafon 
to fuppofe the Dammara conttitutes a diftin@ and dioecious 
genus; though all that has as yet been explained relative to 
its frudtification is little more than conje€ture. The ripe 
cones are globular, clofe, hard, and woody, as big as a {mall 
orange, with tumid, teffellated, unarmed /cales. Other 
cones bear fomething like anthers at the bafe of each fcale. 
Living plants of P. Dammara were procured by fir J. Banks 
for Kew garden in 1804, and are kept in the ftove. 

Pinus, in Gardening, contains plants of the evergreen 
and deciduous tree kinds, of which the {pecies cultivated are ; 
the wild pine-tree (P. fylveftris) ; the pinafter, or clufter 
pine-tree (P. pinafter) ; the Jerfey pine-tree (P. inops) ; 
the American pitch pine-tree (P. refinofa); the Aleppo 
pine-tree (P. halepentis) ; the Hone pine-tree (P. pinea) ; 
the torch pine-tree, or three-leaved Virginia pine (P. teda) ; 
the {wamp pine-tree (P. paluftris) ; the Siberian ftone 
pine-tree (P. cembra) ; the Welt Indian pine-tree (P. oc- 
cidentalis) ; the Weymouth pine-tree (P. ftrobus) ; the 
cedar of Lebanon (P. cedrus) ; the black larch-tree (P. 
pendula) ; the common white larch-tree (P. larix); the 
filver fir-tree (P. picea) ; the balm of Gilead fir-tree (P. 
balfamea) ; the hemlock {pruce fir-tree (P. canadenfis) ; 
the black fpruce fir-tree (P. nigra) ; the Norway fpruce 
fir-tree (P. abies); the white {pruce fir-tree (P. alba) ; 
and the oriental fir-tree (P. orientalis). 

The trunks of the firft fort of thefe afford mafts to our 
navy, and from them and the branches tar and pitch are 
obtained, as alfo by incifion, barras, Burgundy pitch, and 
turpentine. 

There are feveral varieties ; as the Tartarian, which has 
a great refemblance to it, but the leaves are broader, fhorter, 
and their points are more obtufe; they emit a ftrong bal- 
famic odour when bruifed ; the cones are very {mall, as are 
alfo the feeds, fome of which are black, and others white, 

The mountain, or mughoe, which has very narrow green 
leaves, grows fometimes by pairs, fometimes by threes from 
the fame heath, generally ftanding ereét ; the cones are of 
a middling fize, and pyramidal ; the fcales flat, having each 
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a {mall obtufe rifing, but very compact till they are opened 
by the warmth of the fun the fecond fpring ; the feeds of 
this are much lefs than thofe of the fecond fort, but larger 
than thofe of the firft. It isa native of the Swifs mountains, 
where it is often called torch pine, growing to a great 
height. 

he fea pine, which has fmooth leaves; the cones are 
very long and flender; and the feeds are about the fame 
fize with thofe of the fecond fpecies. It grows in the 
maritime parts of Italy, &c. 

Other varieties are likewife mentioned by writers. 

Of the feventh fort there are different varieties ; as the 
three-leaved Virginia, which has the leaves long, generally 
three in each fheath; the cones in clufters round the branches, 
as long as thofe of the fecond fort, but with rigid {cales ; 
the feeds alfo nearly as large as thofe of it. It grows 
naturally in Virginia, and other parts of North America, 
where it rifes to a great height. 

The other varieties differ but little from this. 

The twelfth fort, or cedar, is now fo far naturalized to 
our country as to produce ripe feeds; we may, therefore, 
have {upplies: without depending on the cones from the 
Levant : but itis found that they are more apt to pro- 
duce and ripen their cones in hard winters than in mild 
ones ; which js <a plain indication that they will fucceed 
even in the coldeft feafons of the northern parts of the 
ifland, where, as well as in the other parts, they might be 
propagated to reat advantage. 

There are different varieties of the fourteenth fort ; the 
American, the Siberian, and the Chinefe, require a colder 
climate than England, for the trees are apt to die in the 
fummer here, v:aanatie if they are planted on a dry foil ; 
the cones of thofe which have been brought to England 
feem to be in general larger than thofe of the common Fort ; 
but there is a little difference between the trees in their 
charatteriftic marks, that they cannot be diftinguifhed as 
different fpecies, though in the growth of the trees there is 
a remarkable difference. In the laft, the cones are much 
larger than thofe of the common fort, and end in acute 
points ; the feales prominent, like thofe of the firft {pecies, 
and have little refemblance to thofe of the larch. They are 
of a fhrubby, f{preading growth, but fo hardy as to thrive 
in the open air without any proteCtion. But in the firft, 
of which the branches are more flender, with a bark more 
inclining to yellow, and the {ears more flender and cluftered ; 
the leaves are more tender, narrow, more glaucous, and the 
outer ones in each bundle fhorter ; cones only one-third of 
the fize, blunt, with feales fcarcely exceeding twelve in 
number, thinner, more fhining, retufe, emarginate ; the 
wings of the feeds are ftraight, more oblong, narrower, 
and, together with the feed itfelf, of a more diluted grey 
colour. And in the fecond, the bark of the branches is of 
an afh-coloured grey; the leaves a little wider, bright 
green, all nearly equal, commonly more than forty in a 
bundle; the cones an inch long, with above thirty woody, 
ftriated, rounded, entire fcales; the feeds brownifh-grey, 
with fubtriangular wings, fomewhat bent in. In both the 
cones are bent upwards, on very fhort peduncles. 

It is obferved by the editor of Miller*’s Dictionary, that 
#¢ no tree is more valuable ; or better deferves our attention 
in planting than the larch.” It is a native of the fouth 
of Dietins, and Siberia. 

The timber is not only ufed in houfes but in naval archi- 
te@ture alfo. <«* It feems to excel,’ he fays, “ for beams, 
doors, windows, and mafts of fhips; it refifts the worm ; 
being driven into’ the ground it is almoft petrified, and will 
fupport an incredible weight ; it bears polifhing excellently 


well, and the turners abroad much defire it. It makes 
everlafting f{pouts, pent-houfes, and feather-edge, which 
need neither pitch nor painting to preferve them; excellent 
pails, pofts, rails, props for vines, &c.; to thefe we may 
add the palettes on which painters feparate and blend their 
colours.”” 

It has been obferved in Ireland, that no tree grows fo 
fpeedily to fo large a fize as the fifteenth fort, or the filver 
fir. Some at forty years growth, in a wet clay on a rock, 
meafuring twelve feet in circumference at the ground, and 
feven feet and a half at five feet high; one tree containing 
feventy-fix feet of folid timber. The earl of Fife alfo re- 
marks that no trees make a greater progrefs than this 
and the larch, It is found to be excellent for boat-build- 
ing. 
The feventeenth fort has very much the habit of the filver 
fir, but the leaves are wider and blunter, difpofed on each 
fide along the branches like the teeth of a comb, but in a 
double row, the upper one fhorter than the under; under- 
neath marked with a double glaucous line, and each has 
eight rows of white dots, and are often cloven at top. 

The appellations of white and black in the feventeenth 
and eighteenth forts are given from the colour of the bark, 
as there is little difference in the colour of the wood, and the 
leaves of the black are whiter on their under fide than thofe 
of the white. They are both natives of North America; 
the white upon the mountains; the black upon the low 
grounds, generally in bogs or fwamps. The firft is by 
much the largeft tree. This (the black) fort is eafily 
known by its narrow leaves, placed on every fide of the 
branches, and its long pendulous cones, which do not fall 
to pieces on the tree, but drop off entire the followin 
fummer; the feales open and emit the feeds on the firit 
warmth of the fpring. 

There is a variety of this tree cultivated under the title 
of the long-coned Cornifh fir, in which the leaves are 
longer, broader, of a lighter colour, and fuller on the 
branches; the cones alfo longer. ‘ 

In the nineteenth fort there are two principal varieties ; 
the white and thered, both of which afford the white deals. 
And Burgundy pitch is prepared from the refin procured from 
this tree by boiling and {training it through a cloth. 

There is no tree that yields greater profit than the fpruce 
fir in cold land ; no tree is more beautiful ftanding fingle on 
turf in large plantations, or more ufeful for fhelter in cold 
foils and fituations. 

Method of Culture.—In all the forts and varieties the in- 
creafe is effected by means of feeds, which may be obtained 
from the well ripened cones by expofing them to the heat of 
a gentle fire, or that of the fun, in which way the cells open 
and the feeds may be readily taken out. When the cones 
are not made ufe of in this way, they will remain feveral 
years without the feeds being injured, efpecially where they 
are clofe. 

They fhould be fown in the early {pring months, as March 
or the following month, on beds of fine earth, in a north- 
eaft afpeét, or in large pots or boxes for the purpofe of being 
occafionally rersoved into different fituations as may be 
found neceffary. They fhould be covered with nets to pre- 
vent the birds from pecking off the tops of the young 
plants, while the hufks of the feeds are upon them ; and be 
likewife fcreened from the heat of the fun at firft. 

All the forts, except the ftone pine and a few others, the 
feales of the cones of which are very hard, foon come up ; 
but thefe frequently remain more than a year ; the ground 
fhould therefore not be difturbed, being only kept clean 
from weeds in fuch cafes. » 
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Soaking the feeds in thefe cafes may be ufeful, as well as 
fowing them in fhaded fituations. 

The young plants in all the forts fhould be kept quite 
clean, and occafionally refrefhed with water when the feafon 
_ is dry, in avery gentle manner, fo as not to difturb: the 

plants. 

When they come up too clofe, the plants fhould be 
thinned out in the fummer, the thinnings being planted out 
immediately in a feparate bed, in a fhady place, being gently 
watered as there may be occafion. They fhould be det out 
in rows at the diftance of four or five inches, and three or 
four in the rows. The tender kinds fhould be fheltered 
during the winter by frames or mats from the frofts, but 
with the others it is unneceffary. 

When the plants have remained in thefe beds a year or 
more according to circumftances, they fhould be removed 
into other rows in the nurfery at the diftance of two feet, 
and one or more in the rows. In this fituation they. fhould 
remain till the periods of their being finally planted out. 

The beft feafon for the removal of the plants in all cafes 
is towards the latter end of March, or the beginning of the 
following month. 

Where it can be done, it isthe beft way not to let them 
remain too long in thefe nurfery fituations, as the plants are 
always found to fucceed beft when planted out before they 
have acquired too large a growth. 

When large plantations are to be made, it is advifed by 
fome to raife the plants on a portion of the fame ground, or 
as nearly fimilar to it as poffible. 

It is advantageous when they are to remain, to have a large 
fize to tranfplant them every two years, as by that means 

they form better roots, and fuch as fpread out more la- 
terally, and of courfe the plants may be afterwards re- 
moved with greater fafety. 

In removing the plants, at all times great care fhould be 
taken to preferve the roots as much as’ poffible, as well as 
all the branches, without cutting them. 

When they have been finally removed, they require little 
more trouble, it being only neceflary to keep them perfeély 

free from weeds, and fupporting the larger forts of plants 
with proper ftakes ; all the forts fhould be fuffered to take 
their own natural growth; being careful to preferve their 
tops perfectly entire, to fhoot up as faft as poffible, and to 
branch out in their own way, as no pruning is wanted, un- 
lefs in the lowermoft branches in particular trees which are 
thought too low and ftraggling, when thefe may be occa- 
fionally trimmed, cutting them clofe to the ftem; but 
pruning fhould be very {paringly praétifed to thefe refinous 
trees, as lopping the branches contributes to retard their 
growth as well as impair their beauty. In large foreft 
plantations, where the trees are arrived to a large growth, 
it is, however, cuftomary to lop their lower branches gra- 
dually for faggots, according as they begin to decay; for 
where thefe trees itand clofe, the upper branches generally 
kill thofe below, fo that the lower tiers decay gradually and 


fucceflively ; in which cafe thefe decaying lower branches” 


may belopped by degrees in winter. 

After the plantations defigned for timber-trees have had 
eight, ten, or twelve years’ growth, it may be proper to 
begin to thin them; thofe thinned out may ferve for many 
f{maller purpofes, being careful in thinning to leave a fufh- 
ciency of the fineft plants ftanding at proper diftances to 
grow up for timber. 

Thefe trees are all highly ornamental evergreens for the 
pleafure-grounds. 

In regard to the diftribution or arrangement of the trees 
in the plantations, and mode of planting, thofe defigned for 
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the fhrubbery and for ornamental plantations may be difpofed 
both inaflemblage with other trees, and to form clumps, 
and continued plantations. 'Thofe intended as foreft trees 
fhould generally be difpofed alone in confiderable planta- 
tions. "The method of planting them is the fame as in other 
hardy trees ; but where large plantations in out-grounds are 
intended either for pleafure or profit, there will not be any 
great neceflity for a previous preparation of the foil, with 
refpect to digging or ploughing, only juft to dig a hole for 
each tree; the fame rule may alfo be obferved in planting 
clumps of them in lawns, parks, and other grafs-grounds, 
the mould being made fine’in the bottoms of them. Thofe 
defigned principally for ornament fhould be difpofed at fuch 
diftances as that their branches may extend freely every way ; 
as the beautiful difplay of the head is a great merit in thefe 
trees in fuch plantations; but thofe intended for timber 
plantations may be put only four or five feet diftant, in order 
that they may draw one another up ftraight and tall more ex- 
peditioufly, and to admit of a gradual thinning after a few 
years’ growth, for poles, &c. 4 

The proper methods of raifing and planting out all the 
different forts, in the view of affording timber or fhelter in 
large plantations, may be feen in the new edition of Miller’s 
Dictionary. 

Pinus, in Ornithology, a {pecies of Certhia; which fee. 

PIN-YANG, in Geography, a city of China of the firft 
rank, in Chan-fi; 337 miles S.W. of Peking. N. lat. 36° 
6!. KE. long. to?! 

PIO, Arserro, in Biography, prince Carpi, fon of 
Leonello, lord of Carpi, by a filter of the celebrated Gio- 
vanni Pico of Mirandula, was born about the year 14755 
and firit ftudied in the univerfity of Ferrara under Pompo- 
nazzo. He purfued his ftudies with great ardour at Carpi, 
whither he had invited feveral learned men, among whom 
he diftinguifhed Aldo Manuzio as his particular inftruétor. 
After his father’s death, he, with his brother Leonello, had a 
common dominion in the territories of Carpi, with Giberto 
and other fons of Marco, another branch of the fame family. 
This divided authority produced diflenfions, which, from 14.94 
to 1500, occafioned a bloody civil war. After a time, Al- 
berto connected himfelf with the French party, and in 1510 
he vifited the court of Lewis XII., and was difpatched by 
him’in a miflion to pope Julius II., and fome circumftances 
now occurred which led him to believe that it was his in- 
tereft to quit the French party, and to join that of the Im- 
perial, the Jatter being the ftronger in Italy, which he did 
not hefitate to fay was the motive by which he was governed 
in his political alhances. He refided a long time at Rome 
as the emperor’s ambaflador at the papal court, and was fin- 
Sune elteemed by Leo X., who conferred upon him 
everal caftles in Romagna. In the fubfequent wars his 
principality was frequently taken by different parties, and 
Alberto was poffefled and difpoffefled of the fovereignty. 
He again adopted the French intereft, which occafioned the 
final lofs of Carpi, that was transferred by Charles V. to 
Alfonfo, duke of Ferrara. He was at Rome during its 
fack in that year ; and took refuge with Clement VII. in 
the caftle of St. Angelo. Being afterwards delegated by 
the pontiff'to Francis king of France, he was very hand- 
fomely received ' by that monarch, and died at his court in 
1531, in the 56th year of his age. Notwithitanding the 
viciflitudes of his life, and his various political occupations, 
Alberto did not ceafe the cultivation of letters; he was a 
zealous adherent tothe fee of Rome, and gave all the oppo- 
fition in his power to the doétrines of the reformers. At 
this time Erafmus made a confiderable figure in the world, 
and Alberto fpoke pretty freely of the tendency’of his ya- 
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rious publications, and what he faid was reperted with 
much aggravation to that celebrated man. In confequence 
he wrote, in Otober 1525, a letter to Alberto, acquainting 
him in a friendly manner with what he had heard, and fub- 
joining a fhort defence of himfelf. To this Alberto replied 
in a long epiftle, which, with Erafmus’s letter, was after- 
wards publifhed at Paris. This led to farther difcuffion on 
both fides, and in one of his letters, Alberto launched out 
into an examination of all the works and opinions of Eraf- 
mus, and of thofe of Luther, and the other innovators of 
the time. He died, while the work was printing, at: Paris, 
but it appeared in the fame year under the title z “ Alberti 
Pii, &c. tres et viginti libri in locos lucubrationum variorum 
D. Erafmi Rotter.” This work is highly commended by 
Tirabofchi, who fays “it has none of the fcholaftic bar- 
barifm, but is written with erudition, force, and not with- 
outelegance.’”’ It fhould be obferved, that he was fuppofed 
to have been affifted by Sepulveda, and other learned men 
whom he kept in his houfe. His works have been colleéted 
and publifhed in folio at Paris, and alfo at Venice. 

PIOBBICO, in Geography, a town of the duchy of 
Urbino; 11 miles S. of Urbino. 

PIOBRACH, a Gaelic term, denoting an air played 
upon the bag-pipe; and now more ftriétly applied to the 
ancient Highland martial mufic. This air 1s faid to be pe- 
culiarly expreflive. Piobrachs are either fimple or com- 
pound ; fome of them confift of a march, &c. and are 
beautifully varied, and highly charaéteriftic. 

PIOMBA, in Geography, a river of Naples, which runs 
into the Adriatic, N. lat. 42° 56’. E. long. 13° gl. 

PIOMBINO, a principality in the central part of Italy, 
confifting of a {mall portion of the Italian fhore, and the 
oppofite ifle of Elba, fubje&, in the 13th century, to the 
Pifans, and after feveral revolutions transferred to the family 
of Appiano, as a detached principality, in 1399. In 1501 
it was feized by Czfar Borgia, but after the death of pope 
Alexander VI. returned to the houfe of Appiano. In the 
16th century the ifle of Elba was repeatedly ravaged by the 
Turks. The principality recently pafled tothe houfe of Buon- 
compagni, that is, the dukes of Sora, a Neapolitan family, 
which owes its fortune to the pontiff Gregory XII., and in 
1801 annexed to the new kingdom of Etruria. _ It is fituated 
on a peninfula, in a bay of the Mediterranean, called ‘the 
gulf of Piombino.”’ Piombino is a fmall neglected town ; 
33 miles S.W. of Sienna. N,. lat. 42° 57!. E. long. 10° 
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PIOMBO, SepasTIAn DEL, in Biography, called alfo 
Venetiano, from Venice, the place of his birth, which oc- 
curred in 1485. He was renowned in early life as a mu- 
fician, and particularly for his {kill in playing upon the lute. 
While he was yet in his youth, he abandoned that {cience, 
and was taught the rudiments of the art of painting by 
Giovanni Bellini; but as Giorgione da Caftel Franco had 
juft then exhibited his improved mode of colouring and 
effeét, Sebaftian placed himfelf under his tuition ; and in 
the end acquired a well merited and great renown, both in 
painting portraits and hiftorical fubjects. 

His firft efflays were in the former clafs, and they were 
reatly admired for the ftrength of refemblance, and the 
weetnefs and fulnefs of ftyle with which they were exe- 
cuted ; and were frequently miftaken for the work of Gior- 
gione. His portrait of Giulio Gonzaga, the favourite of 
cardinal Hippolito di Medici, is by many writers {poken of 
with extreme delight, and called a divine performance, full 
of life and citar: He finifhed his works with great 
care; folding his draperies with great felicity, and giving 
great truth and exactnefs of action to the heads and hands, 
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By the perfuafion of Agoftino Ghizi, a rich merchant of 
Sienna, he was induced to go to Rome; where the novelty 
of his ftyle, and his fill in execution, foon drew him into 
public notice. Hethere became an hiftorical painter, and 
wrought equally wellin frefco and in oil. In the conteft of . 
opinion which took ‘place at that time concerning the fu- 
periority in merit of Raphael, or M. Angelo, Sebaftian 
7m the preference to the latter, and gained his efteem and 

upport. In confequence he was favoured by him on all oc- 

cafions ; and fo highly eitimated, that he ftimulated him to 
the rafh attempt of rivalling Raphael; particularly by 
painting a picture in competition with that great man’s laft 
great work, the Transfiguration ; which had juft been 
placed, with great éclat, in the church of St. Pietro 3 Mon- 
torio. The fibje& Sebaftian chofe, was the refurre&tion of 
Lazarus ; for which Michael Angelo is fuppofed to have 
furnifhed the defign, or at leaft to have confidered and re- 
touched it. The picture is of the fame fize as Raphael’s, 
and, when completed, was placed in the fame Confiftory, 
and was very highly applauded. The cardinal di Medici 
fent it to his bifhopric of Narbonne, and it became the pro- 
perty of the duke of Orleans. It is now in England, and 
in poffeffion of J. Angerftein, «fq. who gave 20c0 guineas 
for it to the proprietors of the Orleans colleStion. Al- 
though it is a work of profound fkill, and highly preferves 
the reputation of its author, yet, in our opinion, it is not 
to be compared with the great work it was intended to 
rival, either in defign, in expreflion, or effect; whatever 
may be faid of its execution. 

Sebaitian continued to exercife his talents, particularly 
in portraiture, with great induftry and fuccefs, till he ob- 
tained the office of Frate del Piombo; when he ceafed to 
paint for profit ; and was henceforward known by the name 
of Sebaftian del Piombo. He lived in great efteem with 
pope Clement VII., whofe portrait he painted with great 
power and fidelity ; as well as that of the ingenious fatirift 
Aretine ; and thofe of many perfons of rote and renown. 
He obtained great praife for having difcoyered a mode of pre- 
venting oil colours, employed on plaifter, from becoming 
dark ; which he did, by applying, in the firft inftance, a 
mixture of maftic and Grecian pitch. Having paffed 
through a life of great honour and emolument to the age 
of 62, he then fhared in the common fate of human nature, 
and died in the year 1547. 

PIONEER, in War, a labourer employed in an army, 
to fmooth the roads, pafs the artillery along, and to dig 
lines and trenches, mines, and other works. 

Menage derives the word from the Latin peditones, a di- 
minutive of pedites. Bochart deduces it from the Pones, 
a people of Afia, whofe principal employment was to dig 
the earth in mines, &c. 

Mott of the foreign regiments of artillery have half a 
company of pioneers well initruéted in their bufinefs. Our 
regiments of infantry and cavalry have three or four pio- 
neers each, provided with aprons, hatchets, faws, fpades, 
and pick-axes. They have alfo a cap with a leathern crown, 
and a black bear-fkin front, on which is the king’s creft in 
white, onared ground, and the number of the regiment on 
the back part of the cap. 

PIONSAT, in Geography, atown of France, in the de- 
partment of the Puy-de-Dome, and chief place of a can- 
ton, in the diftri&t of Riom; 22 miles N.W. of Riom. 
The place contains 1680, and the canton 8026 inhabitants, 
on a territory of 170 kiliometres, in 10 communes. 

PIONTAK, a town of the duchy of Warfaw ; 2omiles 
E.S.E. of Lencicz. 

PIONY, in Botany. See Ponta. 
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PIORAS Fort and Village, Old, in Geography, are fitu- 


ated in the north-weft territory of America, on the weit 
fhore of Illinois river, and at the fouth end of Illinois lake ; 
z10 miles from Miffifippi river. The ftockaded fort com- 
mands a fine profpeé of the country to the eaftward of the 
lake, to the point where the river enters it at the north end ; 
to the weftward are large meadows, and a level country full 
of fwamps, and containing abundance of cherry, plum, and 
other fruit-trees. The lake, which is merely a dilatation 
of the river, 193 miles long, and 3 broad, contains plenty 
of fifth, and particularly fturgeon and picannao. The In- 
dians, at the treaty of Grenville, in 1795, ceded to the 
United States a traét of 12 miles {quare at this fort. N. 
lat. 40° 53'. W. long. g1° 12! 30". 

PIORIAS Wintering Ground, a tra& of land in the 
Indiana territory, on the fouth-eaft fide of Illinois river, 
about 40 miles above and north-eaft of the Great Cave, on 
the Miflifippi, oppofite to the mouth of the Miffouri, and 
27 below the ifland of St. Pierre. On a meadow, eaft of 
the river, many miles long, and five or fix broad, are many 
© {mall lakes, communicating with each other, and one of 
them with the Illinois river. 

Prorias, an Indian nation of the Indiana territory, who, 
with the Mitchigamias, could furnifh, about 4o years ago, 
300 warriors. ‘They occupy the parts near the fettlements 
im the Illinois courtry. A tribe of this name inhabit a vil- 
lage on the Miflifippi, a mile above fort Chartres. This 
tribe could furnifh, about the fame period, 170 warriors of 
the Piorias and Mitchigamias. 

PIOSSASU, a town of France, in the department of 
the Po; 10 miles W.S.W. of Turin. 

PIOZZI, Stcnor, in Biography. Though we have ad- 
hered as clofely as poffible to the rule of confining our re- 
marks on mufical compofers and performers to the dead, of 
whom an opinion may be given without fear of offence, if 
unfavourable, or of exciting envy by eulogies; yet fignor 
Piozzi, though ftill living (1814), may be excepted Fam 
this rule, as he has long retired from all profeffional con- 
cerns, and as we had nothing but good to fay of his ta- 
lents. 

He arrived in England about the year 1777. His voice 
was not fufficiently powerfui for a theatre, or {pacious con- 
cert-room ; but as a chamber-finger, both his voice and ftyle 
were exquifite. Previous to the arrival of Pacchierotti in 
England (1778), fignor Piozzi, who heard him at Milan, 
gave no avant gout of his performance, by finging feveral 
airs after his manner, in a ftyle that excited great ideas of 
his pathetic powers, and upon which fignor Piozzi feems 
chiefly, and very judicioufly, to have formed his own man- 
ner of finging. 

PIP, in Rural Economy, a difeafe among poultry, con- 
fifting in a white thin fkin, or film, growing upon or under 
the tip of the tongue, which hinders the feeding. It has 
_ been fuppofed to arife from the drinking of puddle-water, 
or eating filthy meat, by fome; but this is not very pro- 
bable. It is ufually cured by pulling off the film with the 
fingers, and wafhing the part with a folution of common falt 
in pure water. It is fometimes written pep. 

PIPA, in Zoology, a fpeces of Rana; which fee. 

Pipa, in Commerce. See Pipe. 

PIPAREA, in Botany, a name of Aublet’s, of which 
no explanation is given; but this omiffion is of {mall im- 
portance, the genus being almoft equally unintelligible. 
Aubl. Guian. vy. 2. append. 30. Jufl. 295.—Clafs and 
order unknown. Nat. Ord. fuppofed by Juflieu to be akin 
to Ciffus, or perhaps to his Tilacee. 

Ei. Ch, Capfule triangular, of one cell, and three 
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valves. Seeds one, two, or three, clothed with cottony 
down, each inferted into a flefhy, white, fringed receptacle, 
attached to the middle of each valve. 

1. P. dentata. Aubl. t. 386.—Gathered by Aublet in 
the forefts of Guiana, bearing fruit in Auguit. A {mall 
tree, whofe trunk is four or five feet high, and four-or five 
inches in diameter, with a reddifh, wrinkled, rough bark. 
Wood hard, clofe-grained, whitifh. Branches fubdivided, 
Leaves alternate, nearly feffile, ovate, blunt-pointed, cre- 
nate, firm, feven inches long at the moft, and three wide ; 
fmooth and fhining above ; clothed with fhort reddifh down 
beneath ; their midrib fending off numerous tranfverfe veins. 
Stipulas {mall, awl-fhaped, deciduous, in pairs at the bafe 
of the fhort fostfalks. Fruit axillary, feflile, either folitary 
or in pairs, with two little feales at its bafe, confifting of a 
thin, brittle, red cap/ule, {potted with green, about as big 
as afilberd. The /eeds are entirely covered with a very fine, 
pure white, cottony fubftance. Aublet never met with the 

flowers, nor has any fubfequent traveller given any account 
of this plant. 

PIPARS, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in the 
circar of Joodpour ; 20 miles S.W. of Meerta. ? 

PIPE, a clofe channel for the conveyance of water, or other 
fluids, is of fuch extenfive ufe in building, &c. as to render 
the confideration of its materials, and beft means of forming 
its joints, a matter of importance to architeéts and engineers, 
that they may give ftability and durability to their work, at 
the leaft expence. Water-pipes are made of wood, iron, 
lead, copper, {tone, or pottery ; and each of thefe materials, 
in different fituations, has its preference. 

Wooden-pipes may be procured in all countries at a {mall 
expence, are eafily made, and joined together ; but the great 
objection is their want of ftrength to refift a ftrong preffure 
without breaking, and their liability to decay. For water- 
works they are ufually made of elm, or alder; oak, though 
far preferable, being too expenfive. They are beft made 
from {mall trees of the proper fize ; and then the bark, being 
left on, is thought to preferve them. The paflage is bored 
out by a long auger, turned round by one or two men; 
whilit the tree is fupported in a convenient pofition on 
treflels, and bound fait down upon them by ropes, to which 
weights are attached. 

In towns where water-works are eftablifhed, the demand 
for pipes is fuch as to render this method too expenfive ; 
and machines are ufed to bore them, turned by horfes, wa- 
ter, or fteam-engines. The pipe-boring machine is ex- 
tremely fimple. A pit is firft dug, fimilar to a faw-pit ; on 
each fide of this a long timber is fixed, and the two being 
united, at various points, by crofs framing, forms the bed, 
on which the fledge flides backwards and forwards as great 
a diftance as the length of the tree which is to be bored. 
The fledge is a frame of wood, upon which the tree is laid 
when it 1s to be bored, and is firmly held upon it by chains 
pafled over it, and drawn exceedingly tight with windlafles 
fixed in the fledge. Wedges of wood are ufed to fupport 
it from rolling fideways, and to raife it up to fuch a height, 
that the borer will pafs through the centre of the tree. The 
borer is fixed at the extremity of a {pindle, fupported by 
bearings, on blocks raifed from the crofs framing of the 
bed at one end, and which are adjufted,. that the line of the 
borer will be exaétly parallel to the bed and fledge: the 
fpindle is put in motion by wheel-work from the mill, fo as 
to revolve 30 or 40 times fer minute. The fledge with the 
tree is advanced towards the borer by ropes, which are con- 
duéted over proper pullies, from each end of the fledge, to 
the barrel of a wheel, with handles on its circumference, 
fimilar to the fteering-wheel of a fhip: therefore, a man, by 
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turning the wheel one way, advances the flider, with the 
tree towards the borer, which penetrates into the end of it ; 
but on turning the wheel in an oppofite direétion, it is with- 
drawn, to clear the chips of wood. This is repeated till 
the pipe is bored through. The borer can be detached 
from the fpindle, to employ another of greater or leffer dia- 
meter, when the pipes require it. The elm pipes employed 
in the ftreets of London for the diftribution of water, are 
made by this means, except fuch trees as are crooked: thefe 
are bored by hand augers, becaufe they muft be pierced 
from both ends to meet in the middle, which the machine 
will not readily do. 

The lengths of pipe are joined together, by enlarging the 
bore at one end ina conical form, with a fort of auger, and 
cutting the oppofite end taper, to drive into the conical end 
of the adjacent pipe, which is hooped to prevent it from 
{plitting. This method is a very bad one, very foon de- 
caying, even when the taper end is fitted perfe@ly, becaufe 
the thicknefs of the wood at the taper part is fo very {mall. 
In the ufual mode of fitting them, by merely fhaping the 
conical part with the axe and drawing-kmife, whilft the 
workmen are perhaps over fhoes in mud, and expofed to bad 
weather, it is fcarcely reafonable to expect them to be very 
attentive ; but the joint is fitted in hafte, and difpatched as 
quick as poffible : the confequence is, that the conical part 
being corre€tly bored, whilft the taper is made to an irre- 
gular and more obtufe cone, the joint fits only at a very 
narrow point ; but if well driven, will make a tight fitting 
at firft, and, when buried, efcapes detection; but in the 
courfe of a very few years, the vacant {pace round the end 
of the taper accumulates mud, which haitens the decay of 
the wood, and the joint fails. From thefe circumitances, 
the pavement of the ftreets is conftantly broken up, the way 
impeded, and the fupply of water fufpended. ‘The Society 
of Arts have, under thefe confiderations, offered a hand- 
fome premium, for feveral years paft, to procure a com- 
plete remedy for thefe defects. Mr. Hornblower propofed 
a tool, or bit, to form the taper end of the pipe, with the 
fame certainty as the cone which is bored. It confifted of 
a wooden plug, fitted to the bore of the pipe, and having 
through its centre a hole, for the reception of a round iron 
rod er axis, which has a crofs handle at the end, like an 
auger, to turn itround by. Near the handle, its fize is fuf- 
ficiently enlarged to have a mortife, for the admiffion of an 
iron arm, which can be fixed in it by a wedge. This arm 
turns down, and carries a fteel knife, the edge of which, by 
the bending, ftands inclined to the round rod, in the angle 
the conical taper is to have: therefore, by turning the 
handle round, the edge of the knife defcribes the furface of 
the cone, and cuts away the wood of the pipe to that form ; 
the round rod, being of confiderable length, can flide freely 
in the plug at the end of the pipe, and allow the cutter to 
be thruft up, to cut by degrees, till it reduces the taper. 
The ufe of this tool would enfure the perfect fitting of the 
joints; but ftill the plan is defective, as before mentioned, 
‘from the {mall quantity of wood round the joint. Another 
kind of joints have, therefore, been propofed: in thefe the 
adjacent ends of the pipes to be joined are both bored out, 
by a taper bit, to hollow cones; and the two are united by 
a fhort iron tube, which is made in ferm of two truncated 
cones joined at their bafes, and of dimenfions correfpondent 
with the conical bafes in the ends of the pipes. ‘This plan 
is very far preferable to the former, both in ftrength and 
durability ; and as the tubes are made of caft-iron, it is not 
an expenfiye one. 

Meflrs, Eckhardt and Lyon obtained a patent in 1806, 
for a method of making wooden pipes by feparate ftaves, 
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refembling a barrel, but of lefs curvature, and greater pro- 
portional length, fo as to approach near to a cylindrical 
form, particularly withinfide. They are to be bound by 
iron hoops, made faft either by driving them on from the 
ends, or by ferewing the hoops together; the lengths are 
to be joined together, by forming one end of each taper, 
and enlarging the correfponding ends of others to receive 
them: the ftaves are to be fitted by tongues, rabbiting, or 
dovetailing. We have not heard of this method having 
been praétifed to any extent: it would, we think, be very 
expenfive, and have all the defe4s of wood pipes; bein 
liable to {peedy decay, when buried in the ground. ‘And 
it generally happens, that in their rotten or decayed parts 
they generate infeéts and animalculi in vaft numbers; which 
may always be difcovered in water that has pafled through 
wood pipes or pumps, which have been long in ufe. Dr. 
Buchan obferves, that fuch water becomes’ putrid by the 
corruption of the animal and vegetable bodies with which 
it abounds. : 
Tron-pipes ave cait at the iron-founderies of any dimenfions ; 
and for durability and itrength combined, are greatly fu- 
perior to any other material: they may. be procured in 
lengths of ten feet, and united by nuts and {crews pafled 
through flaunches, ca{t on the ends of them. Mott of the 
great Companies for fupplying London with water have, 
within thefe few years pait, adopted caft-iron pipes for 
their mains, and are daily increaling them, under the con- 
viétion that their permanency will compenfate for the firft 
expence. They are ufually catt in lengths of ten feet, one 
end with an enlarged focket of fufficient fize to receive the 
end of the next pipe. As thefe joints cannot be driven 
clofe, to fit like wooden joints, they require fome cement. 
To apply this, they firft caulk it, by driving a fmall quan- 
tity of hemp down to the bottom of the joint with a blunt 
chiffel, and then fill the remainder of the focket with iron 
cement ; which is a compofition of borings or turnings of 
caft-iron, mixed up with fulphur and fal ammoniac. This is 
moiftened with water, and rammed into the cavity ; and the 
rapid oxydation of the iron borings unites them into one 
mafs, and at the fame time expands the bulk of the cement, 
fo as to fill up all the {pace very clofely. The hemp, firft 
driven into the joint, 1s only to prevent the cement getting 
into the pipe, and to keep the water from it ull it is fet 
firmly ; after which, the joint is as folid as any other part 
of the pipe. Another method, much ufed for large pipes, 
is to have two ears projecting from each pipe at the joint, 
through which fcrew-bolts are pafled, to draw them clofe 
together, The joints are fometimes filled with lead run in, 
whilft melted ; and others have ufed the Roman cement to 
bed the joints in, 
Within thefe few years immenie quantities of iron) pipes 
have been laid in all parts of London, for the conveyance of 
water, which no fooner became generally known, than 
great prejudices were excited spout them, under the idea 
that they would give the water a metallic tafte, which 
would be injurious to the health of the inhabitants, 'Thisis 
clearly an error, a3 any one may afcertain, by examining 

an old ciftern, or veflel of caft iron, which has only h 
frefh Thames water in it ; and they will find it coated with 
a fort of japan, or fmooth furface of a black colour, which 
isa very thin oxyd, and does not penetrate any depth ; 
though if the water is of fuch a quality as_to produce red 
ruft, the iron is corroded very faft, but is ftill’a very harms 
lefs mixture. Water having any lime in it, depofits a thin 
coat or incruftation withinfide iran pipes, and thus coms 
pletely defends them from corrofion nor is there any dans 
ger, as fome have fuppofed, of this incruftation te 
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fo as to {top the pipes in courfe of time, becaufe the water 
only depotits the itony matter from the attraction of the 
iron, which being once covered witha flight thicknefs, the 
water has no longer accefs to the iron. We have heard of an 
expedient of putting lime into the water, when it was found 
that the water was fo corrofive as to become tinged by 
running through iron pipes newly laid down. A rapid 
current of this lime-water being caufed through the whole 
length for a few days, the pipes became coated with the 
calcareous matter. At firft, after this, the frefh water 
tafted of lime, but it became pure in a fhort time, becaufe, 
im the firft inftance, more lime was depofited than could be 
combined with the oxydated furface of the iron, and this ex- 
cefs would of courfe be carried away again by the frefh 
water, but no more. 

Stone Pipes.—The prejudice the public at firft entertained 
againit iron pipes, induced many projectors to find out other 
fubftances, which would have the {trength and durability of 
metal. Sir George Wright propofed itone, and invented a 
machine for cutting out cones frem the hollow of the pipe. 
He firft employs a boring or drilling machine, to pierce a 
{mall hole through the centre of the block of ftone, in the 
axis of the intended pipe. Another machine is then ufed, 
confifting of a faw applied in a frame, which revolves on a 
round iron rod, pafled through the central hole previoufly 
drilled: the frame gives the means of fixing the faw at any 
required diftance from the rod, and attaching it firmly 
thereto at each end: its edge will of courfe, when turned 

_round, defcribe the furface of a cylinder, of the diameter 
of the intended pipe. The faw and central rod are rather 
longer than the block of ftone, which permits them to be 
moyed backwards and forwards endways, te give the mo- 
tion of fawing with fand and water in the ufualmanner. In 
their operation, the block of ftone is placed with the rod ho- 
rizontal ; the {aw is entered at another hole, previoufly drilled 
through the ftone, and as the faw cuts, the central rod guides 
it round on a centre, till it feparates the core allround, and 
this being taken out, leaves a pipe or tube. Sir George 
obtained a patent for this invention in 1805, and it was prac- 
tifed for fome time, and many large ftone pipes were laid ; 
but great difficulties arofe in making good joints; they 
were attempted by Roman cement, which adhered fo well, 
as to make them perfeét, if the pipes were well bedded ; but 
the continual tremor of heavy carriages paffing over them 
foon difturbed many joints, and broke the bond of the ce- 
ment, Mr. Samuel Hill took out a patent in 1810, for uniting 
thefe pipes together at every joint by a collar of ftone, 
into which the extremities of two pipes are made to fit, fo 
that about two inches of each fhall enter it, and reach to its 
centre, where they are to meet. A fufficient quantity of 
cement is to be {pread on the ends of each pipe, and in the 
internal part of the collar, before they are inferted into it, 
to prevent water from paffing through the joints. Although 
this obviates one difficulty, {till the expence of {tone pipes is 
prodigious ; at leaft in London, where the price of materials 
alone, without any coft of workmanfhip, would betoo great. In 
fituations where that material is plentiful, they may be ufed, 
and the labour of making them will be reduced very low by 
a machine invented by Mr. Murdoch, and for which he had 
a patent in 1810: itis very fuperior to the above, which is 
only applicable to large pipes; befides, the trouble of pre- 
vioufly drilling two {mall holes the whole length of the 
pipe is wholly faved. : 

When it is intended to forma pipe or hollow cylinder of 
itone by Mr. Murdoch’s machine, inftead of reducing the 
whole infide to powder, it is fawed in the form of a core, 
or folid cylinder, the diameter of which is about half an 
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inch lefs than the diameter of the infide bore .of the pipe- 
In like manner, when a folid column or cylinder is to be 
formed, the outfide and fuperfluous parts of the ftone are 
taken away by afimilar procefs, and the core forms the 
column or cylinder required. When the ftones are large 
enough to leave the outfide parts of a proper thickneis, 
they may be ufed as pipes; or the cores cnt out of large 
pipes may be ufed as columns, or formed intc .maller pipes, 
fo that in fome cafes feveral may be cut out one within an- 
other. The method by which thefe are formed is the fol- 
lowing : 

The block of ftone, out of which the pipe is to be formed, 
is placed in a vertical pofition, and a plug of wood or metal 
is fixed in the top of the block, at the centre of the intend- 
ed pipe ; this plug has a hole in its centre, for receiving the 
lower pivot of a vertical {pindle or axis, which is made 
longer than the pipe is required to be. The rod is of an 
ee a thicknefs, and made either {quare, triangular, or 
any other fhape that will admit of fockets fliding ee up 
and down, without turning round upon it, On the upper 
part of this fpindle a focket is fitted, having on the mid- 
dle part of its outfide a pulley or a {mall-toothed wheel, by 
which the axis or {pindle may be turned round. The upper 
and lower extremities of this focket are cylindrical, and ferve 
as gudgeons, upon which it turns in a frame, and fteadics 
the axis. Near the lower end of the vertical axis a wheel 
with arms is fixed, having the circumference like a hoop 
two or three inches broad ; and its diameter a little lefs than 
the diameter of the pipe to be bored: it fitsto the infide 
of atube of metal, which 1s attached to the fpindle, and 
kept concentric with it, by being fitted over the wheel. 
The upper part of the fpindle is perforated to a little below 
where the above-mentioned focket is fixed, and then the per- 
foration comes out obliquely. The tube is of a diameter 
nearly equal to that of the pipe to be formed, and exceed- 
ing it in length about two feet: this pipe is made as truly 
cylindrical as poffible, and is attached to the axis by another 
wheel acrofs, fimilar to that at the bottom, which is fixed 
in the tube at the upper end, and fits upen the {quare {pin- 
dle, to flide freely up and down, without turning round 
upon it ; this tube being, as before-mentioned, guided by 
fitting on the wheel fixed at the lower part of the {pindle. 
On the lower edge of the tube a rim of proper metal is 
fixed, which is fo much thicker than the tube, that the 

roove it makes in the {tone may admit the tube to move 
it, This hoop being intended to grind or faw the 
ftone, has its lower edge either left fmooth, or formed like 
the faws ufed by ftone-cutters. The wheel or crofs, which 
is fixed onthe vertical tube, near its upper end, has a {mall 
cord or chain faftened to one of its arms, and paffes upwards 
through the perforation in the upper part of the axis, and 
then over a pulley fixed at a convenient diftance above it : it 
ferves to raife the tube on its axis when required. On the 
upper part of the tube weights are fixed, for the purpofe of 
making it at more forcibly upon the ftone, if neceffary. 
When the apparatus isto be put in motion by the force of 
man, the above-mentioned pulley, fixed in the focket near 
the upper part of the axis, is generally made about double 
the diameter of the pipe to be bored, and a rope pafles 
round it, each end of which is conducted over a vertical pulley, 
fixed at a convenient diftance, on each fide of the machine 3 
by which means the ends of the rope turn downwards, and 
having handles fixed to them, are pulled alternately by a man 
at each end, fo as to caufe the tube tomake a reciprocating 
rotative motion about its axis or {pindle; or the apparatus 
may be put in motion by any other power, only if the pul- 
ley and cord be retained, a {pring or a fufficient weight acts 
3M at 
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at one end, while the power operates on the other by means 
of acrank, or other fimilar contrivance. Or, initead of 
the pulley, a toothed wheel or pinion is fubftituted, and 
a&ted upon by a reciprocating toothed wheel, belonging to 
the mill, engine, &c. connected with the moving power, or 
by a reciprocating rack or feétor, put in motion by the fame 
power or machinery. A ciftern is placed at fome conve- 
nient height above the tube, by means of which, a mixture 
of water and fand‘is conveyed into the tube, and forces its 
way under the faw, when in motion, and caufes it to abrade 
or grind away the {tone, and form in itacircular groove, 
concentric with the axis. As the groove becomes deeper, 
the water accumulates inthe tube, and forces the fand with 
it under the faw and both are difcharged over the outer 
edge of the tube, in the form of mud or fludge, and the 
motion of the tube may be thus continued as Jong as the 
moving power is maintained. When any circumftance caufes 
this to flop, the tube mutt be drawn up by means of the cord 
and pulley for that purpofe, orthe fand will fet faft round 
the tube, and wil] not be ealily freed again. 

Copper-pipes are too expenfive to be employed except in 
particular fituations. They are made of copper plate turned 
up and foldered, and are mucli ufed in diftillers’ work, be- 
caufe they can be tinned withinfide, and then communicate no 
taint to what pafles through them. 

Lead-pipes are univerfally employed for all {mall water 
pipes, chiefly from the facility of bending them in any direc- 
tion and foldering their joints. Although fome kinds of water 
corrode the metal by degrees, this will not produce fo 
much harm as iron under the fame circumftances, but would 
be amoft dangerous poifon if it was ufed in fufficient quan- 
tities to have any effect at all. 

The greateft proportion of the leaden pipes ufed in water- 
works, was, till of late years, made of fheet lead wrapped 
round an iron or wooden core, and the joint foldered up. 
The expence and trouble of this method was confiderable, 
and the pipes thus made extremely liable to burit at the 
joint, particularly if bent with a fudden angle. Thefe de- 
fects fuggefted the idea of eafting the lead in the form of 
pipes, by which means the trouble of previoufly cafting 
and laminating the lead into fheets would be fpared, and alfo 
the uncertainty of the foldered joints. Such pipes are cat 
in an iron mould, made in two halves, forming, when put 
together, a hollow cylinder, of the fize of the intended pipe. 
A core, or iron rod, the fize of the bore of the pipe, is adapted 
to this hollow mould when the halves are put together, and 
fecured by ferews or wedges, fo that it exa¢tly occupies the 
centre of the hollow mould, leaving therefore an equal {pace 
all round between them. A fpout, or entry for the admiffion 
of the melted lead, is made by a correfponding notch cut in 
each half of the mould, and at another place is a fimilar vent 
for the efcape of the air. This mould is fixed down upona 
long bench; and a rack, moved by toothed wheels and 
pinions, is fitted up at one énd of it, in a line with the centre 
of the mould. A hook at the end of the rack, being put into 
an eye at the end of the core of the mould, affords the means 
of drawing out the core, when the pipe is caft round it by 
pouring the melted lead into the mould, with the core in it : 
when the lead is cold, the core is drawn out very nearly to the 
end of the pipe, by the rack and wheel-work before men- 
tioned. The halves of the mould are then feparated, and the 
pipe moved along in the mould, fo that only an inch or two 
of its end remains in the mould, the halves of which are 
again faftened together with the core between them, and its 
end entered an inch or two into the firlt piece of pipe. The 
mould ts now filled with melted lead, the heat of which fufes 
and unites it with the end of the firlt piece, fo as to double 


its length. The core is again drawn out a fecond time, and 
another length caft to the former. This method produces 
pipes of any length in one piece, but they are liable to have 
air-bubbles in them, which produce holes when'the metal is 
thin, and the joinings of the different lengths are not always 
perfe@tly found. 

The method which is now very generally adopted, is te 
caft the lead in an iron mould, upon a cylindrical iron rod 
of the fize for the bore of the intended pipe, the lead being 
three or four times the thicknefs of the intended pipe, and in 
fhort lengths, which are then drawn through holes in pieces of 
fteel, in the manner of wire drawing, till the pipe is reduced 
to theyintended thicknefs, and drawn out to the proper 
length. Another method is to reduce the pipe by repeatedly 
pafling it through the two rollers of a flatting mill, in each of 
which a number of femi-circular notches are Pcmed all round, 
fo that the two rollers, when put together, have anumber otf 
circular cavities between them, which gradually diminifh in 
diameter from one end of the rollers to the other. Drawings 
of fuch rollers will be found in our plates of Jron Manufac- 
ture. The pipe is firft rolled between the largett of thefe ca- 
vities, then in a {maller, and fo onto the laft, which extends 
the pipe to its proper length, and diminifhes its fubftance to 
the proper thicknefs, at the fame time by condenfing the metal 
hardens it, and makes a very ftrong tube with very little 
metal. Mr. John Wilkinfon of Brofely, the celebrated iron 
manufaéturer, took out a patent, in 1790, for the laft men- 
tioned method, which he praétifed on a very extenfive 
{cale: he was not, however, the original inventor, the fame 
thing having been propoied, in 1728, by M. Fayolle; fee 
“¢ Machines Approuvés par Academie Royale,” vol. v. 
p- 50. Since the expiration of this patent many manufac- 
tories of this article have been eftablifhed, fome employ- 
ing rollers, and others the draw-bench, for extending the 
pipes. 

We have given a reprefentation of one of the latter ma- 
chines in Plate XL. Mechanics. Figs. 1 and 2 are fe&tions 
of the mould for cafting the pipes; A A is the bench, fup- 
ported on legs like a ftool in an inclined pofition; B,B, are 
the two halves of the mould, fitted into each other with 
double rebates, as fhewn in the fection vg. 1, that they may 
come together corre¢tly, and are held fo by the ferews D, D, 
fitted through pieces of iron E, E, faftened to the bench ; 
the halves of the moulds have at each end a flat fide be- 
neath, which refts upon the iron plate connecting the two 
pieces E, E; F is the core, held in its pofition by collars 
at each end of the mould embracing it; G is the rack, and 
H 1K the wheel-work for drawing out the core; d is the 
entry for the metal, raifed up to the fame level as the higheft 
point the metal is intended to run into. ‘The intention 
of the inclined pofition for the mouldis, that the metal may 
run in at the lowett point of the mould, and expel the air as 
it rifes, at a vent in the higheft point of the mould, which is e. 
By this means the danger of air-bubbles in the pipe is avoided. ~ 
Theinteriorfurface of the mould is bored out truly cylindrical, 
and the core being turned in the lathe, they are certain when 
put together to leave an equal {pace all round, a cireumftanee 
which is effential to form a good pipe, as the fucceeding 
procefs of drawing will tend to make an error of this kind 
worfe. The core, F, is feen in fig. 2 to have a neck or {maller 
part at the end d: the treblet or core ag, fig: 3, upon which 
the pipe isto be drawn, is of the fame fize, and has a fimilar 
neck, fo that the pipe, when put upon it, fits it in every part, 
as is fhewn in fig. 3, and the fhoulder of the neck prevents the 
treblet being drawn through the pipe in the direction from 
g toa, agit was put in by the oppofite direétion. Beyond 
the neck the treblet has a notch cut in each fide at g, leaving 

a neck ; 
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aneck ; and by this itisfeized in a fort of claw belonging 
to the draw-bench, which is exhibited in figs. 4 and 5, the 
former being a plan, and the latter a feGtion. In thefe L, M, 
are two {trong timbers, bolted to uprights N, O, at one end 
of each, and to a crofs beam, W, at the other end; the 
uprights fupport bearings for the gudgeons of a ftrong iron 
fpindle, which has the cog-wheel, 4, fixed upon its end, and 
is turned round by the pmion /, receiving a rotative motion 
from a fteam-engine or water-wheel ; P is a roller, fitted on 
the f{pindle fo as to flip round freely upon it; it has two 
claws affixed into it at one end, which are feized by the 
ends of aniron bar, m, fixed faft upon the fpindle. By this 
means, when the roller is thruft towards m, it is engaged 
with its arms, and compelled to turn round with the fpindle, 
but when drawn back from m, it is at liberty to flip round 
independent of it ; Q is a lever affixed to a vertical axis ; it 
is forked at the end, and embraces a collar upon the end of 
the roller, fo as to draw it backwards or forwards, and by this 
means engage or difengage it from the {pindle at pleafure; R 
is another lever on the fame {pindle, to the end whereof a long 
rod, S, is jointed, and this has feveral handles fixed to it, as 
fhewn in fig. 5, by which it can be moved, and the machine 
ftoppved or put in motion by a man ftanding at any part of 
the long bench L M;; the roller, P, has a pair of {piral grooves 
formed on its circumference, for the reception of two chains, 
n, n, which wind upon it»; the ends of thefe chains are hooked 
to a little carriage, p, running upon two wheels, and having 
in its hinder part a fork or double claw, to catch in the 
notches at the end of the treblet T, alfo fhewn in fg. 3 ; 
X is a caft-iron frame, fecurely bolted down upon the crofs 
beam W ; it has a notch in its upright fide, which is neareft 
the roller, to allow the treblet and pipe to pafs through, 
but at the fame time forms a lodgment for the fteel plate, 
through which the pipe is to be drawn. The workmen are 
provided with a great number of thefe plates, one of which 
is fhewn in jig. 6; they are called whirtles: the fizes of the 
holes through them diminifh very gradually, from the dia- 
meter of the rough caft pipe, to the fize to which it is in- 
tended to be reduced.. The holes through them are made 
rounding at each fide, as is fhewn in the fection Z, fig.'6, to 
facilitate the exit and entry of the pipe. The bench is con- 
tinued beyond the beam W, and has a number of rollers in 
it, to fupport the pipe as it is drawn along. 

The procefs of drawing is as follows : the lead pipe being 
fitted upon the treblet, as in fig. 3, is laid upon. the rollers 
in the bench, and the end of the treblet being put through 
the largeft of the fet of whirtles, its end is hooked into the 
claws in the carriage p, and the whirtle lodged againft the 
cheeks of the frame X: the rod, S, is now pulled, which 
engages the roller with the f{pindle (fuppofed to be all the 
while in motion) ; this winds up the double chains z, drawing 
the pipe through the whirtle, by which it diminifhes its fize 
and lengthens it out : when the pipe is drawn quite through, 
the roller is caft off by pufhing the rod S; the trebiet is un- 
hooked from the carriage, and putfhed back upon the 
rollers in the bench to its former pofition; another {maller 
whirtle is put on; the carriage is drawn back by hand (the 
roller turning round on its {pindle), and the pipe is drawn 
through it as before. In this manner the bufinefs proceeds 
till the pipe is finifhed. 
~ Sometimes the pipe is drawn through twelve fized whirtles 
in this cafe; the fecond time, and alfo the laft time but one, 
it is drawn through a whirtle fuch as Y, fig. 6; it is not 
rounded off at the entrance, but having a tharp edge, it 
cuts off fhavings from the furface of the lead, making it 

_ perfeétly fmooth and true: this makes it pafs more eafily 
through the fucceeding whirtles. Lead pipes are by this 


procefs drawn out to ten or twelve-feet lengths, three of 
which are united into one, by what is called burning. For 
this purpofe an iron core is put through ene pipe, and 
entered.a few inches into the other: a {mall iron mould is 
now put together in two halves over the ends of the two 
pipes which are brought in conta, the mould exaétly fit- 
ting both; melted lead is poured into the mould, and it runs 
out again at a hole in the bottom. This is continued till it 
1s fuppoied the heat of the lead has fufed the ends of both 
the pipes; the hole in the bottom is then ftopped by a flider 
for the purpofe, and the mould remains full: when cold it is © 
taken off, and the pipes are perfe@ly united. The core is 
now withdrawn, to facilitate which, it only fits the bore of 
the pipe at a few inches of the end. Thefe joints are very 
good if the pipe remains ftraight, but are apt to leak if a 
bend is made at one of them. 

{n 1804, Mr. Alderfon took out a patent for lead pipes 
which were to be lined with tin, for the conveyance of beer, 
water, or other fluids which were in danger -of receiving a 
taint from the corrofion of the lead. This he accomplifhed 
by cafting a lead pipe in the manner above-defcribed, then 
withdrawing the core, and throwing into the pipe a {mall 
quantity of powdered rofin. Another core f{maller than the 
former is next inferted into the centre of the pipe, and 
melted tin poured in to fill up the fpace. The pipes are 
caft in a vertical pofition, and the rofin melting by the heat 
floats upon the furface of the tin, and aéts as a flux to unite 
it with the lead. This pipe of lead, lined with tin, is now to 
be drawn or rolled to length, as before-mentioned. We are 
informed Mr. Alderfon employs rollers to extend them in- 
{tead of the draw-bench. 

Mr. Bramah’s method of making lead pipes is very in- 
genious; it is performed by a procefs of pumping or forcing 
the metal, in its fluid ftate, through proper moulds. A 
boiler or kettle is fitted up over a fire-grate, with flues for 
the fufion of the metal; in the centre of this boiler a force 
pump is fixed up, its fuétion valve drawing in the melted 
lead contained in the boiler: the forcing pipe of the pump 
proceeds through the fide of the boiler, and conduéts the 
lead to the mould, which is fixed on the end of the pipe 
outfide of the boiler: it confifts of a tube, bored perfetly 
{mooth and cylindrical, its interior diameter being equal to 
the outfide of the pipe intended to be made ; the end of the 
mould neareit the boiler expands into a conical mouth, larger 
than the mould itfelf, and acrofs this wideit part a crofs bar 
is fixed, to f{upport a core or mandrel, of a diameter equal 
to the bore of the intended pipe, and fituated exa@ly in the 
centre of the mould, leaving an equal {pace all round be- 
tween them: the core is flightly conical, being rather lefs 
at its extremity, which terminates at the fame length with 
the external mould. There muit be fufficient openings left at 
the fides of the crefs bar fupporting the core, to allow the 
lead to pafsdreely by, that it may unite again after pafling 
the crois and completely fill the mould. The mould paffes 
through one of the fire flues furrounding the boiler, that it 
may be kept fo hot as to procure the lead in its fluid: ftate, 
till it arrives nearly at the point of the mould, which is im- 
merfed in a-ciitern of hot water. The operation is fimple: 
the pump, being worked, forces the lead through the mould, 
the heat and length ef which are fo regulated, that the lead 
may chill a little before it quits the extremity of the mould, 
and iffues forth in a folid itate into the water ciftern, ferm- 
ing a pipe of any length. Mr. Bramah took out a patent 
for this method in 1797. 

Pipes of pottery ware ave ufually made of that coarfe kind 
of brown itone pot, which is very hard and durable; they 
caw only be made in fhort lengths, and have one end enlarged 
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to receive others. To clofe the joints tow and pitch are ufed, 
but they can never be made to bear any preffure, are liable 
to be broken by accident, and being very expenfive, have 
no other recommendation than preferving the purity of the 
water they convey. : 

We have feen fome water conduits from an old Roman 
building, which were very flight pottery tubes, buried in a 
ma{s of mortar, that by ages had acquired a hardnefs and 
clofenefs fufficient to refift a {trong preffure. 

In 1808 Mr. W. Bell obtained a patent for a new kind of 
pipes for conveying water, which were to be made of fuch 
iubftances as to give no taint to the water pafling through 
them. He propofed tubes of porcelain pottery, and vari- 
ous compofitions which are vitrifiable, and are not liable to 
corrofion or decay : thefe tubes are formed in fuch a way at 
the ends as to fit one within the other, and are to be made 
water tight by cement; they are to be enclofed in caft- 
iron cafes, to give them ftrength to refift the internal pref- 
fure of water, as well as to defend them from accidental 
violence ; or the cafes may be made of wood. 

Pip, Tobacco, an implement ufed in the fmoaking of to- 
bacco, confifting of a long tube, made of a particular kind 
of clay baked hard: at one end a little cavity or furnace is 
formed, called the dow/, which is for the reception of the 
tobacco when burning, and the fumes are drawn by the 
mouth through the other end of the tube. The making of 
tobacco pipes forms a confiderable trade in London and 
other great towns ; they are made of various fafhions, long, 
fhort, plain, worked, white, varnifhed, unvarnifhed, and of 
various colours, but the fame procefs is followed for all of 
them. The clay is found in the ifle of Purbeck, in Dor- 
fetthire, and is diftinguifhed from others by its perfect 
white colour, and its great adhefion to the tongue when 
baked, occafioned by its great affinity for water: even in the 
raw ftate it has this property in a flight degree. The clay 
is prepared by diffolving it in water in large pits, and the fo- 
lution being well ftirred, is run off into another pit, where 
it depofits the clay, which, when the water has become 
clear and run off, is taken up for ufe, all impurities of 
fmall ftones, fand, &c. being feparated from it and left in 
the firft pit. The clay is now divided into portions, each 
fufficient to form one pipe, which are rolled on a table, 
under the hand, into long rolls, each with a bulb at the end, 
to form the bowl; and thefe are laid by a day or two, to 
dry fufficiently for the preffing. This is done in an iron 
mould, confifting of two halves, which when put together 
leave a cavity of the fhape of a pipe; a wire is thruft up 
the roll of clay, to form the bore of the pipe, and in this 
itate it is placed between the two halves of the mould, 
which are then put into a kind of prefs or vice, by the 
{crew of which the two halves are forced together, and the 
figure of the pipe imprinted on the clay included between 
them ; a lever is next brought down, which is-fo fituated 
as to introduce a ftopper into the bowl of the pipe whilft 
fill in the mould, and force it down fufficiently to form the 
cavity thereof: the wire is thruft backwards and forwards, 
to prick the tube completely into the bow]; it is then wholly 
withdrawn, the parts of the mould feparated, and the pipe 
taken out, the fuperfluous clay removed with a knife, and 
they are laid up to dry a day or two, after which they are 
fcraped and polifhed with a piece of hard wood, the tubes 
of the pipes curved as they are intended to be, and they are 
then carried to the furnace to bake, which is done in even 
or eight hours for fifty grofs of pipes. This furnace is 
fully defcribed at the end of our article FURNACE. 

The Turks ufe pipes of three or four feet in length, made 
of rufhes, or of wood, bored at the end; they have a 
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bowl or pot of baked earth to contain the tobacco, which 
they feparate from the tube when they leave off {moking. 
To make the tube tight, fome kinds are made of {piral wire 
covered with leather. This at the fame time leaves them 
flexible, and the bowl can ftand on the ground, whilft the 
fmoker inhales its fumes through an ivory or filver mouth- 
piece at the end of the tube. Of this kind is the hookah, or 
Aoukar, ufed by the luxurious Eait Indians; it is a complete 
furnace or chafing-difh, with grate-bars, afh-pit, &c.; and 
has atight cover over the top, with one of thefe flexible pipes 
attached to it. An officer of the court of a petty eaftern 
prince is called Aoukar boudar, and is folely employed in 
managing this machine ; which, having lighted and pre- 
pared, he prefents the mouth-piece of the tube to his mafter 
after his dinner. In fome inftances, the bowl is kept invan 
adjacent clofet, the pipe being conduéted through a hole in 
the wall. Some of thofe which are moft complete have 
another peculiarity ; the {moke, before it goes into the'tube, 
is made to pafs under water, by bubbling up through it. 
This is found to give the {moke a mild and agreeable flayour, 
by depriving it of its acrid and pungent tafte ; and, indeed, 
it is for the fame end of condenfing thefe particles, that the 
tubes are made of fuch great length. We are not informed 
how the fmoke is made to pafs under the water, but have 
feen a fimple experiment, which any one may try, to expe- 
rience the improvement of the {moke by this procefs. Pro- 
cure a common decanter or glafs bottle, fill it half full of 
water, and fit a cork to it, which has two holes made 
through it by burning, fufficiently large to admit tightly 
the tube of a tobacco pipe: in one of the holes fit a pipe 
with a bowl, the tube end projecting fo far down into the 
bottle, that it will be an inch below the furface of the water: 
into the other hole, fit 2 pipe without a bowl, not reaching 
to the water, but fufficiently curved or inclined to come 
conveniently to the mouth. Make all the joints tight by 
wax, fill the bowl of the pipe with tobacco, and light it; 
then by fucking air through the mouth-pipe, it will be 
drawn out of the bottle, and rarefy that within; the at- 
mofpheric air then prefles through the burning tobacco in 
the bowl of the pipe, and carries the {moke down the tube 
through the water, and it rifes in bubbles to the furface of 
the water in the bottle, from whence it can be inhaled 
through the mouth-pipe, by continuing to fuck at it. The 
fmoke is by this pracefs cooled, and rendered very agreeable, 
by the feparation of certain principles which are of a very 
unpleafant flavour: the exiftence of thefe principles will be 
fhewn by the water in the bottle becoming yellow in a fhort 
This method of 
fmoking may be ufeful to invalid {mokers, who from cough, 
or inflammation of the lungs, are unable to continue a prac- 
tice which, by long habit, has become quite an effential com- 
fort to them. 

Pipe, in Commerce, a meafure of wine in England, Spain, 
and Portugal. (See Measure.) The pipe 1s = 13 pun- 
cheon = 2 hogfheads = 3 tierces = 126 gallons = 504 
quarts = 1008 pints; and 2 pipes are equal to a tun of 
wine. The ftandard gauge for foreign wines at the cuftom- 
houfe of London is as ‘elise the pipe of port is 138 
gallons ; of Lifbon, 140; of Madeira, 110; of Barcelona, 
120; of Vidonia, 120. ‘The butt of fherry is 130 gallons, 
and of mountain, 120. The hogfhead of claret is 58 gal 
lons, and of tent 63. The aum of hock is 36 gallons. The 
gallon ufed here is feven inches in diameter, and fix inches 
deep. The tonnalada of Lifbon is 2 pipas; the pipa is 26 
almudes, 312 canadas, or 1248 quartillos. The baril is 18 
almudes. The pipe of the ftandard gauge of Lifbon at the 
London cuftom-houfe is reckoned at 31 almudes, i Fi 
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almude at 44 Englifh gallons nearly. A pipe in Spain is 
' 27 arrobas of wine, or 344 of oil; and as a Spanifh botta 
contains 30 arrobas of wine, or 384 of oil, the botta is = 
1274 Englih gallons, and the pipe 1143. 
Pivz, Pipa, in Law, is a roll in the exchequer, called 
‘alfo the great roll. 

Pipx-Office, is an office in which a perfon called the clerk of 
the pipe, makes out leafes of crown lands, by warrant from 
the lord-treafurer, or commiffioners of the treafury, or chan- 
cellor of the exchequer. 

Clerk of the pipe makes up all accounts of fheriffs, &c. 
and gives the accomptants their gufetus ef. To this office 
are brought all accounts which pafs the remembrancer’s 
office, and remain there; that if any ftated debt be due from 
any perfon, the fame may be drawn down into the great roll 
of the pipes from the form of which he derives his name ; 
upon which the comptroller iffues out a writ, called the 
s¢fummons of the pipe,” for recovery thereof. And if 
there be no goods and chattels, the clerk then draws down 
the debts to the lord-treafurer’s remembrancer, to write 
eftreats againft their lands. 

All tallies, which vouch the payment of any fum con- 
tained in fuch accompts, are examined, and allowed, by the 
chief fecortdary of the pipe. 

Befides the chief clerk, and his deputy, in this office are 
a firft and fecond fecondary, fix attornies, or fworn clerks, 
and a comptroller, deputy and clerk, board-end clerks, and 
bag-bearer. 

Pirr, in Mining, is where the ore runs forwards endways 
in a hole, and doth not fink downwards, or in a vein. 

Pirz, dir. See Arr-pipe. 

Pirz, Bag. See BaG-pipe. 

Pire-Clay. See Chay. ~ 

Pirr-Clay and Whiting, in Military Language, a compo- 
fition which foldiers ufe for the purpofe of keeping their 
crofs-belts, &c. clean. Every foldier belonging to the in- 
fantry of the line, and to the fencible infantry ferving at 
home, has 4s. 4d. annually {topped from his pay for fupply- 
ing himfelf with this compofition. 

Pirr-Drains, in Agriculture, {uch as are made in the 
more fuperficial parts of the earth, asa foot or more from 
the furface, by means of fome fort of tool or implement, 
fuch as a thick iron fpike, pin, or bolt, which is drawn 
through the ground in a horizontal manner at fuch depths. 
The improved mole plough is a very good tool for effecting 
thefe purpofes, and is that which is moft commonly em- 
ployed in the bufinefs. 

This is an excellent method of management for cold re- 
tentive grafs lands, which lie in too flat and fwampy a man- 
ner to fhoct off their furface waters, with any degree of 
readimets, and which are free from ftones. But though it 
may be found of general benefit in thefe cafes, it is more 
efpecially fo, it is conceived by fome, for moitt fheep paftures ; 
it has alfo been found ufeful in fome initances in arable 
land. When it is performed by the plough jutt noticed, 
the great {trength and weight of draught which are required, 
efpecially where the older forts of thefe ploughs are had 
recourfe to, may form fome objection to it. Thefe tools 
have, however, much merit, and are very fimple in their 
conftructions, particularly the improved kinds, which only 
demand a little power of draught. See More PLouGu. 

Piee-Fifh, in Ichthyology. See Acus and SyNGNATHUS 
Typhle. 

Pree, Horn. See Horn-Pipe. 

Pires, Organ. See OrGAN. 

Pipe, Tail, in Gunnery, a {mall brafs pipe fixed at the 
fwell of the mufket, which receives the ram-rod, 
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4 Pirx, Trumpet, a imall brafs pipe near the muzzle of the 
firelock, through which the ram-rod is let down ; fo called 
from its refemblance to the mouth of atrumpet. The Pruf- 
fians have no pipes to their mufkets ; the ram-rod being re- 
ceived into acylinder which runs parallel with the barrel. 

Prpe-Tree, in Botany. See Purapetpuus and Linac. 

Prex-Tree, Pudding. See Cassta. 

PIPELGONG, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, 
in Baglana; 14 miles N.W. of Chandor.—Alfo, a town of 
Hindooftan, in the circar of Aurungabad ; 32 miles W. of 
Aurungabad. 

PIPELO, a town of Hindooftan, in the circar of Ran- 
tampour ; 33 miles W.S.W. of Rantampour. 

PIPEMA KER’s Crerk, ariver of the ftate of Georgia, 
which runs into the Savannah, N. lat. 32° 8'. W. long. 
Sins 

PIPER, in Botany, Pepper, is enumerated by Linneus, 
among the Greek names of doubtful origin. The Greek 
memes 8 generally fuppofed to have been derived from =:xJe, 
to cook, or digef. But the beft authors give it as a primitive 
word ; and profeflor Martyn rightly fuggefts that it is pro- 
bably of Indian origin. De Theis alfo obferves, that as the 
Greeks derived the knowledge and ufe of pepper from the 
oriental nations, the fource of its name is to be fought in 
their languages, and its appellation in Arabic, ddbary, is 
the evident original of z:rep.—Linn. Gen. 19. Schreb. 26. 
Willd. Sp. Pl. vy. 1. 159. Wahl. Enum. v. 1. 312. Mart. 
Mill. Dict. v. 3. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 1. 69. Jufl. 405. 
Lamarck Illuftr. t. 23. Gaertn. t.92. (Peperomia; FI. 
Peruv. v. 1. 29. Saururus; Plum. Gen. 51. t. 12.)— 
Clafs and order, Diandria Trigynia. Nat. Ord. Piperita, 
Linn. Urtica, Jufl. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. none. Cor. none. Stam. Filaments 
none ; anthers two, oppofite, at the bafe of the germen, 
roundifh. Pf. Germen larger than the anthers, ovate; 
ityle none; ftigmas from one to three, rough. Peric. 
Berry roundifh, of one cell. Seed folitary, globofe. 

: Eff. Ch. Calyx none. Corolla none. Berry with one 
eed. 

A very extenfive and fingular tropical genus, remarkable 
for the fimplicity of its flowers, which almoft vies with that 
of the Hippuris. The number of ftamens however is, in 
fome cafes, more than two, and in fome the Stigma is folitary. 
Several botanifts have taken the flower to be gynandrous, 
becaufe, at a very early period, before the germen is fully 
formed, the two anthers look as if feated on its fummit, 
clofe to the fligma; but Juffieu well obferves that they be- 
come lateral, or rather inferior, as it advances towards ma- 
turity. Linneus has but twenty fpecies of Piper in the 
fecond edition of Sp. Pl. to which five only are added in 
Syift. Veg. ed. 14. Willdenow has 52; but the moft com- 
plete botanical view of this genus is found in Vahl’s Enum. 
Plant., where 136 fpecies are defined, and well defcribed. 
This author properly unites the Piper and Peperomia of the 
Flora Peruviana, there being no folid generic difference be- 
tween them ; and he gives the following excellent fketch of 
the habit. 

Stem round. Leaves fimple, undivided, entire. Spikes 
lateral and terminal, ftalked, fimple, round. Flowers mi- 
nute, crowded. Sheaths deciduous. In the firit fetion, 
confifting of 73 fpecies, the /fem is fhrubby, climbing, 
branched, jointed; the joints more or lefs knotty, and often 
fending forth roots: /eaves ftalked, alternate ; fome of them 
furnifhed with many nerves, proceeding, in alternate order, 
from the main rib, (Vahl terms fuch {pecies veno/o-nervofi) ; 
others having almoft all the nerves originating from the bafe 
of the leaf (thefe he calls nervo/i) : footfalks channelled, 
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with a clafping bafe: /pikes oppofite to’the leaves, and 
moftly folitary. The fecond fe&ion comprifes 60 fpecies, 
whole /lem is herbaceous, flefhy, jointed, not knotty: /pikes 
either axillary or terminal. ‘The third fection has but two 
{pecies, diflinguifhed by having no fem. The fourth con- 
tains one doubtful fpecies only, P. pinnatum of Loureiro, 
Cochinch. 31, whofe aves are pinnate, /lem prickly, and 
flowers unknown, fo that it probably belongs to fome other 
renus. 

® We fhall follow Vahl’s arrangement, in felecting 2 few 
examples. 

P. equale. Vahln.10. Ecl. Amer. v. 1. 4.—* Leaves 
elliptic-lanceolate, attenuated, fmooth; equal at the bafe ; 
without dots beneath. Spikes ftraight.’’—Native of the 
Welt Indies. We have it from Dr: Swartz. The branches 
are polifhed, fomewhat zigzag, knotty at the joints. Leaves 
four inches long, we fhould rather call them precifely ovate, 
and pointed, very fmooth, with many lateral curved ribs, 
{pringing from the main one, and conneéted by fine inter- 
branching veins. Spikes an inch or more in length, exaétly 
ovlindieel obtufe, folitary, oppofite to each leaf, their 
ftalks about the length of the foot/falks, which is ufually a 
quarter of an inch. 

P. aduncum. Hooked Pepper, or Spanifh Elder. Linn. 
Sp: Pl. 41... Vahl n.24. Willd. m. 17. Ait.n.6. Jacq. 
Ic. Rar. t. 210.—Leaves ovate-oblong, or elliptic, pointed, 
rough; unequal at the bafe. Spikes hooked.—Native of 
the Weit Indies, as well as of the continent of South Ame- 
rica. The /eaves are a {pan long, rough on both fides to 
the touch, like a fine file, with many ftraight tranfverfe 
ribs. Spikes three inches long, remarkably incurved. 
Flowers regularly whorled. Sloane fays in his Hiftory of 
Jamaica, v. 1. 135, that the root is very famous, refembling 
ginger in tafte, colour, and {mell, and when frefh not inferior 
to It, 

P. ariflolochoides. Lamarck Iuftr. 80. Vahl. n. 43.— 
Leaves heart-fhaped, acute, dotted with numerous radiating 
ribs. Footftalks bordered. Spikes axillary, fomewhat ag- 
gregate, from a lanceolate fheath. Gathered by Commer- 
fon in the ifland of Mauritius. The aves are the fize and 
thape of Ariftolochia Sipho ; the flalks and branches roughifh, 
but we do not find them villous. Spikes {mall, two or more 
together. This plant is very near Forfter’s methy/ticum, 
Vahl. n. 66, and perhaps not different from it. 

P. nigrum. Black Pepper. Linn. Sp. Pl. 40. Vahl. 
n. 52. Willd.n. 1. Ait.n. r. Mill. Mluftr.t. 5. Woody. 
Med. Bot. t. 187. Ger. Em. 1538. —Leaves broad-ovate, 
pointed, coriaceous, fmooth, with feven ribs. Joints of 
the {tem tumid.—Native of the Eaft Indies. Said in Hort. 
Kew. to have been introduced into the Englith ftoves, in 
1790, by Meffrs, Lee and Kennedy. The three central 
ribs, in our fpecimens, are combined at the bafe for about 
an inch. M. Poiret, in Lamarck’s Di. v. 5. 458, juitly 
remarks that J. Miller alone, in his Iuftr. of the Linn. Syit. 
has defcribed a corc/la, or calyx, of one leaf, with three notches, 
in this plant. No perfon has been able to verify this repre- 
fentation, nor is it known whence Miller procured his draw- 
ing, unlefs perhaps from his fon, a botanical artift, who vi- 
fited India. His plate has always been confidered as a va- 
luable addition to the hiftory of a plant fo imperfe@ly known 
to botanifts, and it is pity any uncertainty fhould be at- 
tached thereto. Woodville’s figure is a copy of Miller’s. 
More than one fpecies perhaps has been confounded under 
P. nigrum, particularly the /y/ve/re of Loureiro, Lamarck, 
and Vahl n. 45 ; nor have we materials to clear up this con- 
fufion. 

P. Cubeba. Vabl. n. 61. 


Cubebs. Linn. Suppl. go. 
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Willd. n. 3. Gaertn. t. 92. (Piper caudatum ; Ger. Em. 
1540. Cubeba ; Woody. Med. Bot. v. 4. 165.)—Leaves 
elliptic-lanceolate, pointed, fmooth, five-ribbed ; contraéted 
and unequal at the bafe; the middle ribs combined half way 
up. Berries on partial ftalks. Native of Sierra Leone, 
from whence we have {pecimens, gathered by profeflor Afze- 
lius and his companion Borone, in leaf and fruit ; fo that 
no further doubt can remain as to the identity of the plant, 
There are others, without name or mark, in the Linnzan 
herbarium. We know of no figure of any part except the 
fruit, as above cited. The /lem is round, fmooth, zig-zag, 
ftriated, with rather tumia joints. Leaves two or three 
inches long, and one broad, folitary at each joint, on fhort 
{talks ; furnifhed with three principal ribs from the bafe, and 
with two more, which {pring very irregularly and varioufly 
from the central one, towards the middle of the leaf. The 
bafe of the /eaves in the Linnean {pecimen is more dilated, 
and vifibly unequal, than in thofe from Sierra Leone, but 
we fcarcely think it indicates a fpecific difference. -The 
cluflers are two inches long ; partial ftalkshalf aninch. 
The fpecies of Vahl’s fecond feétion are ufually of 
humble growth, and a fhining, pellucid, fucculent habit. 
Such is 
P. cbtuftfolium.. Blunt-leaved Pepper.» Linn. Sp. Pl. 42... 
Willd. n. 31. Vahl. n. 79. Ait.‘n. 13. Trew Ehret. t. 96. 
—Leaves obovate; riblefs beneath.—Native of the Weft 
Indies. ‘The Linnean fpecimen came from Jamaica. Vahl 
confounds with this the c/ufiefolium, Jacq. Ic. Rar. t. 212, 
but they are kept feparate n Hort. Kew. The fem is molt 
{potted in obtufifolium ; the /eaves darker in clufiefolium, with 
more confpicuous lateral ribs. Thefe fpecies and many 
others of this fection, want a thorongh inveitigation, anda 
careful comparifon with each other, to be well underitood; 
neither is the whole genus fo completely fettled as could be 
wifhed, notwithftanding the labours of Vahl, which haye 
not extended fufficiently to the fynonyms. . 
Pirer, in Gardening, contains plants of the herbaceous, 
fhrubby, perennial, exotic kinds, of which the fpecies cul- 
tivated are; the black pepper (P. nigrum) ; the rough-leaved 
pepper (P. amalago); the long pepper (P. longum); the 
intoxicating pepper, or ava (P. methy{ticum ;) the netted- 
leaved pepper (P. reticulatum) ; the hooked-fpiked pepper 
(P. aduncum) ; the pellucid-leaved pepper (P. pellucidum) ; 
and the blunt-leaved pepper ( P. obtufifolium). 
On the firft fort Martyn obferves, that ‘white pepper 
was formerly thought to be a different {pecies from the 
black ; but it is nothing more than the ripe berries deprived’ 
of their fkin, by fteeping them about a fortnight in water ; 
after which they are dried in the fun. The Teens falling 
to the ground when over-ripe, lofe their outer coat, and are 
fold as an inferior fort of white pepper. : 
Method of Culture.—All thefe plants may be increafed by 
feeds, procured frefh from the countries where the plants 
grow naturally, which fhould be fown upon a good hot-bed 
in the {pring ; and when the plants come up and are fit to 
tranfplant, be each put into a feparate fmall pot filled with 
light frefh earth, and replunged into a hot-bed of tanners’ 
bark, fhading them every day from the fun till they have 
taken frefh root, when they mutt be treated in the fame way 
as other tender exotic plants, admitting freth air to them 
daily in proportion to the warmth of the feafon, to prevent 
their drawing up weak; and when the nights are cold the 
glafles of the hot-bed fhould be covered with mats. 
They all require the conftant proteétion of «a hot-houfe. 
As the ftalks of moft of them are tender when young, 
they fhould not have much wet, which rots them; and 
when water is given it muft be -with caution, not to beat 
down 
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dewn the plants; for when that is the cafe they feldom rife 
again afterwards. , 

In fome of the forts they may be raifed from layers or 
cuttings. 

In the after-management of the plants, they muft be 
plunged into the tan-bed of the bark-itove in the autumn, 
and during the winter be fparingly watered ; they require 
the fame warmth as the coffee-tree. In the fummer a large 
fhare of frefh air muft be admitted in hot weather, and they 
muit be conitantly kept m the ftove, as already fuggefted. 

They afford ornament and variety in {tove colleétions. 

Piper Chiape, in Botany, a name given by fome authors 
to the clove-berry-tree, or caffia caryophyllata. 

Pirer, Jamaica. See Myrrus Pimenta. 

-Preer Nigrorum, Negro pepper. The plant called at pre- 
fent by this name is the cap/icum, or Guinea pepper, a remark- 
ablesherb, bearing large pods as red as coral, of which the 

renne butter 1s made in America. But this is not the 
plant that was anciently known by this name. Avicenna 
and Serapion both mention a plant, which they call fulful 
alfuaden, the Englifh of which is, the pepper of the black 
people. But this was properly what has been fince called 
the Erhiopian pepper ; a fort of hot feeds approaching to the 
nature of the common pepper, and containing feveral toge- 
ther in pods. 

It is not eafy, from the accounts we have left, to fay 
what it is; but they have left defcription enough of it for 
us to fay what it is not, and to find that they have all been 
miftaken, who have fuppofed it to be either the root tarfi, 
or the bulbus of the Arabians, which lait was as large as a 
pear. See Capsicum. 

Piper Tava/ci, the clove-berry-tree, or caflia caryophyl- 
lata; a tree whofe bark is ufed+in medicine. f 

Piper, Sand, in Ornithology. See ARENARIA and TRINGA 
Interpres. i 

Pirer, in Ichthyology, the Englifh name of a fpecies of 
trigla, called by the generality of authors/yra. See TRIGLA 
Lyra. ; 

*PIPERAH, in Geograghy, a town of Hindooftan, in 
Bahar ; 22 miles S.S.W. of Patna. 

PIPERAPIUM, an old name of a plant found in Apu- 
keius, and faid to have its name from its heat to the talte; 
which was fe offenfive to the bees, that if a piece of it were 
hung up in the hive, it would drive them all out. 

This is a very ftrange account: and as we meet with no- 
thing to countenance it in any other author, there is reafon 
to fufpe& it to be an error ; and there feems this foundation 
for it. ‘The acorus root is faid by Diofcorides to be the 
root of a plant allied to the papyrus, or paper-reed of the 
river Nile; and is thence called by that author papyraceous. 
Avicenna and Serapion copy this, and liken the acorus plant 
to the papyrus; but in all the copies of the Greek author, 
it is often found written cerepxxiox This word peperacion 
may have been formed by Apuleius into piperapium, by way 
of amendment, and all the reft might be occafioned by this. 

PIPERI, in Geography, a {mall ifland in the Grecian 
archipelago ; fix miles N. of Serpho. 

PIPERIDGE Tres, in Botany. See BERBERIS. 

» PIPERINO, in Mineralogy, a fubftance that feems to 
be a concretion of volcanic afhes, and is faid to be that 
which covers Pompeii. Its colour, ae or reddifh-brown ; 
its luftre and tran{parency, 0; its fra€ture earthy, contains 
fragments of white marble, feldfpar, mica,’ garnets, fcoriz, 
gypfum, fhorl, granite, &c.; its hardnefs, 6; fometimes 
magnetic, fometimes not. 

It feems to differ from tufas, in containing more hetero- 

geneities, beingin fact 2 kind of porphyry or breccia, and 
; 6 
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being more eafily decompofed by expofure to moifture and 
the open air, but if preferved from moifture, it hardens 
when expofed to the air. Karwan. 

PIPERITIS, in Botany, a name given by fome authors 
to the momordica, or male balfam apple. 

PIPERIVORA “Avss, in Ornithology, a name given by 
fome authors to the toucan, or Brafilian magpye, from its 
feeding on pepper. 

PIPERNO, in Geography, a town of Italy, in the Cam- 
pagna di Roma, formerly the fee of a bifhop, but in 1225, 
on account of its poverty, united to Terracina. It was 
built out of the ruins of the ancient Privernum, which fee ; 
nine miles N.N.W. of: Terracina. 

PIPEROONE, a town of Hindooitan, in Bahar ; 25 
miles N. of Durbungah. 

PIPERRY, a town of Hindooftan, in Candeifh; 32 
miles $.S.E. of Chuprah. 

‘ PIPILE, in Ornithology, a fpecies of Penelope; which 
ee. 
PIPING, in Sea Language. See Cau. 

Pirixe-Tree, in Geography, a town of America, in Vir- 
ginia ; nine miles E. of Newcattle. 

PIPIRI, in Ornithology, a name given by Buffon to the 
Lantus Tyrannus; which fee. 

PIPISTRELLUS, in Zoology, a fpecies of Ve/pertilio; 
which fee. 

PIPLERCHE, in Ornithology. See ALAUDA Criftata. 

PIPLEY, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in Bag- 
lana; fix miles N.W. of Bahbelgong.—Alfo, a town of 
Hindooftan, in the country of Berar; 18 miles N. of Jaf- 
fierabad.—Alfo, a town of Hindooftan, in Bengal, near 
the borders of Oriffa, on a branch of the Ganges, and for- 
merly a place of trade, having an Englhih and Dutch 
factory ; but the trade declined, and the factories were re- 
moved to Hoogly and Calcutta; 22 miles N.E. of Balafore. 

PIPPARAH, a town of Hindooftan, in Oude; 42 
miles N.W. of Lucknow.—Alfo, a town of Hindoottan, in 
Oude ; 48 miles E. of Bahraitch. | 

PIPRA, the Manakin, in Ornithology, a genus of birds 
of the order Paileres. The generic character is ; bill fhort, 
ftrong, hard, nearly triangular at the bafe, and flightly in- 
curved at the tip; the noitrils are naked, the feet formed 
for walking, the tail is fhort. Thefe birds are very fimilar 
to the genus of Titmice, and are almott all peculiar to South 
America. In Gmelin there are thirty-one fpecies enume- 
rated; Latham mentions but twenty-five. 


Species. 


Ruricora ; Rock Manakin. Creft ereét, edged with 
purple; the body is of a faffron colour; the tail-coverts 
are truncate. It inhabits the rocky parts of South America, 
and is the fize of afmall pigeon. It is extremely fhy, but 
may be tamed if taken very young; it feeds on {mall wild 
fruits, and builds in the clefts of the moft remote rocks. It 
lays two white eggs at a time. The female, and the male 
alfo when young, are brown; the lower wing-coverts are 
rufous and orange. = 

PeruvisNa; Peruvian Manakin. Body faffron-red ; 
greater wing-coverts cinereous ; quill and tail-feathers black; 
the coverts of the latter are not truncate. It is a native of 
Peru, and of the fame fize as the latt. 

Parrora; Blue-backed Manakin.  Creft blood-red, 
body black ; back blue. It inhabits South America, aad 
is four inches and a half long. 

Supersa; Superb Manakin. Deep black; middle 
feathers of the crown longifh, and of a flame colour ;. be- 
neath the wings are pale blue lunular blotches; primary quill- 
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feathers brownifh. It is larger than the Aureola, to be 
noticed hereafter. 

Cristata ; Purple Manakin. Creft pale yellow ; body 
purple. It inhabits Brafil and New Spain, and is three 
inches and a half long. : 

Picicrrtr; Mexican Manakin. Cinereous; head and 
neck black ; round the eyes is a whitifh fpot, which ends in 
a point at the breaft. It is very fmall, and found in 
Mexico. 

Rusetra; Yellow Manakin. Creft pale yellow ; body 
teftaceous; quill and tail-feathers blue. It is found in 
Brafil and Cayenne. The bill is yellow ; the chin brown, 
and the neck is marked with a golden colour. 

Torauata ; Collared Manakin. Black ; head fearlet ; 
quill feathers and coverts blue. It inhabits Brafil, and is 
about three inches and a half long. 

Miacatororrt ; New Spain Manakin. Black, with a 
few whitifh feathers ; belly pale; wings and tail beneath 
cinereous. 

Puncrata 3 Speckled Manakin. Greyifh-brown, waved 
with dufky ; top of the head and wings black, fpeckled 
with white ; tail-eoverts red. Found in New Holland. 

Grisea ; Grey Manakin. Grey, beneath yellow ; hind- 
head crefted; greater wing-coverts red; quill-feathers and 
tail grey-afh ; the front is marked with a yellow {pot. 

Acxzirrons; White-faced Manakin. Creft white ; body 
teftaceous ; back black. There is a variety with a rutty- 
teltaceous body ; creft is long and unequal. They are found 
in divers parts of South America. 

EryruroceruHata ; Gold-headed Manakin. Black ; 
head and arm-pits tawny. There is a variety of this {pecies 
which is black ; the head and bracelets red. 

AvreoLra; Redand black Manakin. Black; head and 
breaft fearlet ; quill-featl-ers with a white {pot on the fore- 
part. A variety has the head, lower part of the neck, 
breaft, belly, and edges of the wings, orange; the quill- 
feathers have a white {pot within. It inhabits Guinea. 
The firft has a black bill, with legs and claws red; the 
Jfecond has them brown. 

Caupata; Long-tailed Manakin. Blue; crown fear- 
let; wings black; two middle tail-feathers long and pointed. 
It inhabits South America; the fides and neck are tinged 
with a bright green luftre. 

LeucocepHALa ; White-headed Manakin. Black, with 
a white head. It is a native of Surinam, and is the fize of 
a warbler. 

Leucocirra. Dufky-black; cap white; a variety is 
dufky-black ; cap white ; bracelets red. It is found among 
the reedy places of South America. 

Gurruravis; White-throated Manakin. Black, throat 
white. It isa native of the hotteft parts of South Ame- 
rica. 

Skrena; White-fronted Manakin. Black; front white; 
rump blue ; belly tawny. It is a native of Guiana and Ca- 
yenne. 

Manacus; Black-capped Manakin. 
white ; {pot on the wings and neck above white. 
riety of this {pecies is without the {pot on the wings. 

Minura; Little Manakin. Grey; head black, fpeck- 
led with white. It inhabits India, and is the fize of a 
wren. 

Srriara; Striped-head Manakin. Beneath yellowihh ; 
upper part of the head and nape black, the feathers with a 
white ftreak lengthways ; the quill-feathers are black, the 
third very fhort. 

Navia; Spotted Manakin. Brown, beneath tawny ; 
chin and throat black ; breaft bifid, band an the wings, and 
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tips of the tail-feathers white. It is about four inches 
long. 

White-eared Manakin. Varied with olive 
and rufous, beneath rufous; belly grey; crown brown ; 
temples and chin black ; on each fide the neck is a tuft of 
long {nowy feathers. This is nearly five inches long. 

ATRICAPILLA; Black-crowned Manakin. Pale afh-co- 
lour, beneath grey-white ; bill, crown, greater wing-coverts, 
and quill-feathers black, the latter edged with grey; the 
front and cheeks are of a grey-white. It is fix inches long, 
and inhabits Guiana. It avoids the open plains, and haunts 
the fkirts of woods in {mall flocks. The birds of this {pecies 
are found in the neighbourhood of ant’s nefts, from which 
they are fometimes feen to {pring as if ftung by the infects, 
uttering, at the moment, a cry fimilar to the noife made by 
cracking a nut. 

Paruensis ; Papuan Manakin. Greenifh-black, beneath 
whitifh ; breaft with an oblong orange blotch ; middle tail- 
feathers very fhort. It is a native of New Guinea. 

Hamorruea ; Crimfon-vented Manakin.. Deep black, 
beneath white, vent with a red fpot. 

Nicricotytis; Black-throated Manakin. Blueifh-black ; 
throat and yent black ; belly white. 

Capensis ; Orange-bellied Manakin. Dufky-black, be- 
neath pale orange ; edge of the quill-feathers pale, of the 
wings pale yellowifh-orange. 

Crverea; Cinereous Mansi Cinereous ; belly whitifh. 

Musica ; Tuneful Manakin. Black, beneath orange ; 
the front and rump yellow ; the crown and nape blue; aaa 
and throat black. ‘This is a native of St. Domingo, and is 
about four inches long. It is extremely fhy, and eafily 
eludes the vigilance of thofe who attempt to catch it; its 
note is very mufical, and forms a complete octave, one note 
fucceeding another. The bill and ees are black. 

Pipra, a name given by Ariftotle, and other ancient 
writers, to the picus varius major, the great {potted wood- 
pecker, or witwall. 

PIPRAH, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in Vi- 
fiapour; 13 miles S.E. of Poorunda.—Alfo, a town of 
Hindoottan, in Rohilcund; 17 miles S.E. of Budayoon.— 
Alfo, a town of Hindooftan, in Oude; 38 miles N.N.E. 
of Manickpour. N. lat. 26°. E. long. 82° 18'. 

PIPRIAC, a town of France, in the department of the 
Ille and Vilaine, and chief place of a canton, in the diftrict, 
of Rédon; 10 miles N. of Rédon. The place contains 
3150, and the canton 12,161 inhabitants, on a territory of 
245 kiliometres, in g communes. 

PIPROW, a town of Hindooftan, in the cirear of Bo- 
pal; 10 miles S. of Bopaltol. 

PIQUE, in Natural Hiflory, aname given by the Spa- 
niards to an infect of the fize of a flea, called by the In- 
dians tung. It is common in the Eaft and Wet Indies, and 
eats its way into the flefh under the nails, &c. 

Piqur, or Piquemontvallier, in Geography, the highett 
mountain among the Pyrenees. 

PIQUERIA, in Botany, commemorates Andrew Pi- 
querio, a Spanifh phyfician and philofopher, whofe works 
have often been republifhed at Venice and Amiterdam, and 
whofe merits are highly celebrated by Cavanilles, the author 
of the name ; though without any mention of his botanical 
pretenfions, which would have been, in this cafe, moft te 
the purpofe.—Cavan, Ic. v, 3. 18. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 3. 
1748. Ajit. Hort, Kew. v. 4. 501. — Clafs and order, Syn- 
gencfia Polygamia-equalis. Nat. Ord. Compofite difcoidee, 
Linn. Corymbifere, Ju. 

Gen. Ch. Common calyx fimple, prifmatic, of four or five 


converging, concave, keeled, equal {cales. Cor, compound, 
ifcoid, 
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difcoid. Florets few, all fertile, uniform, crowded ;_ tube 
very fhort; limb in five fpreading fegments. Stam. Fila- 
ments five, very fhort; anthers united into a cylinder. 
Piff, Germen turbinate, with five angles; ftyle thread- 
fhaped ; ftigmas divaricated, tumid. Seeds folitary, minute, 
turbinate, with five angles, abrupt at the fummit. Crowza or 


down none. Receptacle naked. 

Eff. Ch. Receptacle naked. Calyx with four or five 
equal leaves, and as many florets. Seeds five-Aded. Down 
none. 


x. P. trinervis. Three-ribbed Piqueria. Cavan. Ic. v. 3 
1g. t. 235.—Leaves ovato-lanceolate, ferrated, three-ribbed. 
Panicle {mooth.—Native of Mexico. Seeds were brought 
from Spain to Encland in 1798, by the marchionefs of 
Bute. The plant is biennial, flowering in the greenhoufe 
in July and Auguft. The /lems are herbaceous, four feet 
high, round, leafy, with oppofite branches, panicled and 
many-flowered. Leaves oppofite, on fhort ftalks, fmooth, 
like every other part of the plant. #/owers very {mall and 
numerous, ‘white, on capillary, panicled, terminal ftalks. 
Leaves of the calyx four, obovate. Fiorets four. 

2. P. pubefcens. Rough Piqueria.—Leaves dilated, three- 
lobed, cut. Panicle corymbofe, downy.—Native of Peru. 
A fpecimen of this, without any name or mark, was found 
in the herbarium of the younger Linnzus, amongit a num- 
ber of Peruvian plants. Its /fem feems rather fhrubby, 
with oppofite, round, leafy éranches, clothed with fine, 
fhort, denfe, rufty, rigid down. Leaves fan-fhaped, acute, 
nearly f{mooth, varioufly cut, and more or lefs regularly 
three-lobed, an inch or more in length, on rough falks 
about half as long. Panicle terminal, corymbofe, denfe, 
many-flowered.  Calyx-leaves five, narrower than in the 
‘former. Fiorets about five. In other refpeéts this plant 
anfwers to the generic character given of the former by 
Cavanilles. This genus ranges next to Eruuia; fee 
that article. 

PIQUET. See Picker. 

PIQUETTE, among the Fioriffs, a term ufed for a cer- 
tain fort of carnations, which have always a white ground, 
and are {potted, or, as they call it, pounced with fcarlet, red, 
purple, or other colours. 

PIQUICA, in Geography, a town of Peru, in the dio- 
cefe of La Plata, on the coaft of the Pacific ocean; 85 
miles S.W. of Atacames. S. lat. 27°. 

PIQUITINGA, in Jchthyology, the name. of a fmall 
American fifh, the Esox Hep/etus, which fee. It feldom 
exceeds two inches in length; its mouth appears very {mall, 
but it can at pleafure open it to a great width ; its eyes are 
very large and black, with a filvery iris; it has fix fins 
befides the tail, which is forked; its head is of a filvery 
white ; its back olive-colour, and its belly and fides are co- 
vered with filvery fcales; the fins are all white, and the fide- 
lines are broad, and very bright and fhining. Marcgrave. 

PIRA, in Geography, atown of Autftria; fix miles $.S.E. 
of St. Polten. 

Pira-dca, in Ichthyology, a name by which Marcgrave 
and fome other authors have called the Batisres Sinenfis 
of others. : 
 Prra-dcangata, the name of a Brafilian fifth, refembling 
the perch in fize and fhape. It is of a fmall fize, feldom 
exceeding four or five inches in length ; its mouth is {mall ; 

_ its tail is forked ; and it has on the back only one long fin, 
which is fupported by rigid and prickly fpines; this it can 
deprefs at pleafure, and fink within a cavity made for it in 
the back ; its feales are of a filvery white. It is a whole- 

 fome and well-tafted fifth. Marcgrave. 

Prra-Coaba, the name of an American fifh of the trutta- 
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ceous kind, much efteemed for the delicacy of its flavour. 
It grows to abqut twelve inches in length; its nofe is 
pointed, and its mouth large, but without teeth ; the upper 
jaw is longer than the other, and hangs over it in form of a 
cartilaginous prominence ; its eyes are very large, and its 
tail forked ; under each of the gill-fins it has a beard made 
of fix white filaments, and is cqvered all over with filvery 
{fcales. Marcgrave. 

Prra-Guiba. See Ecuinets Naucrates. 

Pira-Jurumenbeca, the name of a Brafilian fith, called by 
many the dacca molie. It lives in the muddy bottom of the 
American feas, and it is a long-bodied not flatted fifh; it 
he to a vaft fize, being fometimes caught of nine, and 
ometimes even of ten or eleven feet long, and two feet and 
a half thick ; it has one long fin on the back, the anterior 
part of which is thin and pellucid ; and has a cavity on the 
back, into which the creature can deprefs the fin at plea- 
fure; its tail is not forked; its fcales are all of a fil- 
very colour and brightnefs. It is a very well-tafted fith. 
Marcgrave. 

Pira-Metara, a name given by Marcgrave and others to 
a variety of the Muttus Surmuletus. 

Pira-Pebe, the name given by Marcgrave to the TrIGL 
V olitans ; which fee. 

Pira-Pixanga, the name of a Brafilian fith of the turdus 
or wrafle kind, and called by fome the gaévi/ch. Its ufual 
length is four or five inches ; its mouth is confiderably large, 
and furnifhed with very {mall and fharp teeth; its head is 
{mall, but its eyes large and prominent ; the pupil of a fine 
turquoife colour, and the iris yellow and red in various 
fhades ; the coverings of the gills end in a triangular figure, 
and are terminated by a fhort {pine or prickle ; its fcales are 
very fmall, and fo evenly arranged, and clofely laid on the 
flefh, that it is very {mooth to the touch; its tail is not 
forked, but rounded at theend; its whole body, head, tail, 
and fins, are of a pale yellow, variegated all over with very 
beautiful blood-coloured {pots ; thele are round, and of the 
bignefs of hemp-feed on the back and fides, and fomething 
larger on the belly ; the fins are alfo {potted in the fame 
manner, and are all marked with an edge of red. It is 
caught among the rocks, and about the fhores, and is a very 
well tafted fifh. Maregrave. 

PIRAEUS, or Pyraus, in Ancient Geography, a cele- 
brated and capacious harbour of Athens, about 35 or 49 
{tadia from the city, but joined to it by walls about five 
miles in length; that on the north was built by Pericles, 
and that on the fouth by Themiftocles. This was made 
the port of Athens by the latter commander, who obferv- 
ing that the ancient port of Phalerum was narrow and in- 
convenient, conitruéted the Pireus, which he made the 
moft capacious haven in Greece, and conceiving it inexpe- 
dient that the port fhould be made a part of the city, be- 
caufe, as he knew that failors are generally diflolute, he was 
afraid their mixing with the citizens would produce a cor- 
ruption of manners, he built it at a diftance, and connected 
it with the city by long walls. The {cite of this port was 
ortginally a village of Attica; and in order to render it 
fecure it was encompafled by ftrong walls. The whole of 
its circuit was 60 ftadia, including the ‘* Munychia,”’ 
which was a promontory near it, and which being naturally 
very ftrong, was rendered {till ftronger by artificial fortifica- 
tion. On the walls that joined the Pireus with the city, 
were erected turrets, which were afterwards converted into 
dwelling-houfes for the accommodation of the Athenians, 
whofe large city became in procefs of time too {mall for 
them, It was after the battle of Salamis, which happened 
in the firft year of the 75th ee 480 years B.C., = 
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by which Athens was elevated to a very high degree of 
glory, that Themiftocles projeéted the {cheme of conitrué- 
mg this new harbour. Accordingly in the laft year of the 
75th olympiad, 477 years B.C., he explained to the citi- 
zens the plan which he had conceived for eftablifhing their 
power and increafing their wealth. In order the more 
effe€tually to fecure their concurrence, after {tating the ad- 
vantages that would refult to them from the execution of 
his plan, he requefted them to appoint two perfons of rank 
and talents, to whom he might freely communicate the 
whole of his projeét. The aflembly of the citizens ap- 
pointed Ariftides and Xanthippus, to whom Themittocles 
imparted, without referve, his {cheme of rendering the Pi- 
reus a fafe and capacious harbour. 'To thefe he demon- 
{trated how eafily his fcheme might be accomplifhed, if his 
intentions were kept fecret, and at the fame time informed 
them how dangerous it would be for the Spartans to be ap- 
prifed of his defign. Ariftides and Xanthippus affured the 
people, that the project of Themiftocles was of the utmott 
advantage to the ftate, and yet that it might be performed 
with the greateft eafe. Neverthelefs the people entertained 
fufpicions of fome finifter defigns, and recommended The- 
miftocles’s application to the fenate, who having obtained 
their confent fent ambafladors to Sparta, intimating how 
fit it would be for the Greeks te have fome great port, 
where a fleet might continue in fafety, to watch the deligns 
of the Perfians. Having thus prepared the Lacedemonians 
not to take offence at their firlt preparations for enlarging 
and eftablifhing the harbour of Piraus, Themiftocles took 
fuch care that every thing was finifhed, and the place in a 
pofture of defence, before it was well known in Sparta 
what the Athenians were about. 

The entrance of the Pirzus is narrow, and formed by two 
rocky points, one belonging to the promontory of Eetion 
and the other to that of Alcinous. Within were three 
docks or {tations for fhipping, Cantharos, Aphrodifium, 
and Zea ; the firlt fo called from an ancient hero, the fecond 
from the goddefs Venus, who had there two temples, and 
the third from bread-corn. In this port were alfo five por- 
ticos, which, joining together, formed one great arcade, 
called “ Macra Stoa,”’ or the grand portico. There were 
likewife two large markets or fora, one near the long por- 
tico, and one near the city. The walls were formed of 
hewn fquare ftones, and united without cement, merely by 
Jead and iron, which ferved to hold together the exterior 
ranges or facings. iey were fo wide that loaded carts 
might pafs upon it in different directions, and their height 

. was about 4o cubits. Thefe long walls were repaired by 
Conon, deftroyed almoft wholly by Lyfander, the Lace- 
demonian, and partly reconftruéted by Conon, and per- 
fected by Callicrates, during the government of Pericles. 

The Pireus, as long as Athens flourifhed, became the 
emporium of all Greece. The archite¢t was Hippodamus 
celebrated for the conftruétion of other buildings. 

At the Pirzus were a theatre, a temple, or chapel, in which 
were two ftatues, one of Jupiter with a fceptre in his hand, 
and one of Minerva with a pike, and others of Venus, &c. 
The cavities and windings of the Munychia, both natural 
and artificial, were filled with houfes ; and the whole fettle- 
ment comprehending Phalerum and the ports of the Pireus, 
with the arfenals, the itore-houfes, the famous armoury of 
which Philo was the architeét, and the fheds for 300, and 
afterwards 400, triremes, refembled the city of Rhodes, 
which had been planned by the fame Hippodamus. The 
ports, on the commencement of the Peloponnefian war, 
were fecured with chains, centinels were ftationed, and 
the Pirens was carefully guarded. 
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It was with great difficulty that the Pireus was reduced 
by Sylla, who demolifhed the walls, and fet fire to the 
armoury and arfenals. In the civil war it was in a defence- 
lefs condition. Calenus, lieutenant to Cefar, feized it, in- 
vefted Athens, and ravaged the territory. Strabo, who 
lived under .the emperors Auguiftus and Tiberius, obferves, 
that by many wars the long walls had been deftroyed, to- 
pee with the fortrefs of Munychia, and that the Pireus 

ad been contra¢ted into a fmall fettlement by the ports 

and the temple of Jupiter the Saviour. This fabric was 
then adorned on the infide with pictures, the works of ~ 
illuftrious artifts, and on the eutfide with ftatues. In the 
fecond century, befides houfes for triremes, the temples of 
Jupiter and Minerva remained, with their images in brafs, 
and a temple of Venus, a portico and the tomb of Themif- 
tocles, whofe bones were conveyed hither by his friends 
from Magnefia. r 

The port of the Pirzus has been named ‘ Porto Lione,’’ 
from its marble lion, and alfo ‘* Porto Draco.’? The lion 
has been defcribed as a piece of admirable fculpture, ten 
feet high, and repofing on its hinder parts. Near Athens, 
in the way to Eleufis, was another, in a couchant potture, 
probably the companion of the former. Both thefe were 
removed to Venice by the famous general Morofini, and 
placed before the arfenal. At the mouth of the port are 
two ruined piers. It is frequented by a few veflels, which 
are, for the moit part, {mall craft. The buildings are a 
mean cuftom-houfe, with a few fheds, and by the fhore, on 
the eait fide, a warehoufe belonging to the French and a 
Greek menattery dedicated to St. Spiridion. On the op- 
potite fide is a rocky ridge, on which are remains of the 
ancient wall and of a gateway towards Athens. By the 
water-edge are veitiges of building; and between the 
cuftom-houfe and the city on the right hand of the road 
are traces of a {mall theatre on the fide of the hill of Mu-. 
nychia. 

PIRAGUIRI, in Geography, a town of Brafil, in the 
government of Para, on the Xingi; 85 miles S.W, of 
Curupa. ’ 

PIRANHA, in Ichthyology, a name given to the Ame- 
rican fifh, more commonly known by the name piraya. 

PIRANO, in Geography, a fea-port town of Litria, 
fituated partly on an eminence, and partly on an ifthmus ; 
nine miles S.W. of Capo d’Iftria. N. lat. 45° 37/. E. 
long. 13° 36/. 

PIRAQUIBA, or Ipiraquisa, in Ichthyology, a name 
originally Brafilian, by which fome authors exprefs the 
remora, or fucking-fith. : 

PIRATE, Pyrare, Pirata, Rover, a perfon, or veflel, 
that robs on the high feas, or makes defcents on the 
coalts, without the permiffion or authority of any prince 
or ftate. 

The colours ufually difplayed by pirates are faid to be 
a black field, with a death’s head, a battle-axe, and an | 
hour-glafs. 

By the ancient common law, piracy, it committed by a 
fubje&, was held to be a fpecies of treafon, and by an alien 
to be felony only; but now, fince the ftatute of treafons, 
25 Edw. III. cap. 2. it is held to be only felony in a fub- 
ject. Formerly it was only chee by the admiralty 
courts, which proceed by the rules of the civil law; but 
the ftatute 28 Hen. VIII. cap. 15. eftablifhed a new junf- 
dition for this purpofe, which proceeds according to the 
courfe of the common law. ‘The offence of piracy, by 
common law, confifts in committing thofe aés af te 
bery and depredation upon the high feas, which, if com- 
mitted upon land, would have amounted to feleny. mals 
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by ftatute, fome other offences are made piracy alfo; as 
by 11 & 12 W. III. cap. 7. if any natural born fubject 
commits any act of hoitility upon the high feas, againft 
others of his majefty’s fubjeéts, under colour of a commif- 
fion from any foreign power, this, which would be only an 
at of war in an alien, fhall be conftrued piracy ina fubjeét. 
And farther, any commander, or other fea-faring perfon, be- 
traying his truft, and running away with any fhip, boat, 
ordnance, ammunition, or goods, or yielding them up vo- 
luntarily tea pirate, or confpiring to do thefe as; or any 
perfon confining the commander of a veflel, to hinder him 
from fighting in defence of his fhip, or to caufe a revolt on 
board, fhall, for each of thefe offences, be adjudged a pirate, 
felon, and robber, and fhall fuffer death, whether he be a 
principal or acceffory. By 8 Geo. I. cap. 24. the trading 
with known pirates, or furnifhing them with ftores or am- 
munition, or fitting out any veffel Ec that purpofe, or in any- 
wife confulting, combining, confederating, or correfponding 
with them; or the forcibly boarding any merchant veflel, 
though without feizing or carrying her off, and deftroying 
or throwing any of the goods overboard, fhall be deemed 
piracy ; and all acceflories to piracy are declared to be prin- 
cipal pirates and felons, without benefit of clergy. Com- 
manders or feamen wounded, and the widows of fuch as are 
flain, in any piratical engagement, fhall be entitled to a 
bounty, to be divided among them, not exceeding one- 
fiftieth part of the value of thecargo on board ; and fuch 
wounded feamen fhall be entitled to the penfion of Green- 
wich hofpital. And if the commander fhall behave cowardly, 
by not defending the fhip, if fhe carries guns or arms, or 
fhall difcharge the mariners for fighting, fo that the fhip falls 
into the hands of pirates, fuch commander {hall forfeit all 
his wages, and fuffer fix months’ imprifonment. 

In different parts pirates are differently denominated ; as 
in the Weit Indies, buccaneers, free-booters, &c. In the 
Mediterranean, cor/uirs, &c. 

Alexander, reproaching a pirate with his condition, was 
- -anfwered, “* If I ama pirate, it is becaufe I have only a 
.fingle veffel ; had I a fleet, I fhould be a mighty conqueror.” 

Prrare was alfo anciently ufed for the perfon to whofe 
care the mole, or pier of a haven, which, in Latin, was 
called pira, was entruited. 

Pirate was fometimes too, according to Spelman, ufed 
for a fea-captain, or foldier. Affer, in the life of king Al- 
fred, tells us, ‘ juffit naves longas fabricari, impofitifque 
piratis in illis vias maris cuftodiendas commifit.”’ 

PIRATIAPIA, in Jchthyology, the name of a Brafilian 
fith, approaching to the nature of the turdus or wraffe. 
Its body is oblong, not flatted, and very thick ; it isa large 
fifh, and fometimes grows even to fifty pounds weight. It 
is avery delicate and valuable fifth. Marcgrave. 

PIRATIA-PUA, the name of an American fea-fifh, 
which grows toa very large fize, and, while young, is eaten 
and accounted a delicacy; but when full grown, is too 
coarfe, rank, and {trong: it has fix fins befides the tail, 
which is made of a very large fin, of a fomewhat {quare 
figure, and is not at all forked: it is all over of a dufky 
orange colour, but more obfcurely fo on the back than 
elfewhere ; and its fides are variegated with grey fpots, fo 
difpofed as to reprefent a fort of net-work. Pifo. 

PIRAUGY, in Geography, a viver of Brazil, S.S.E. of 
Rio Grande and Point Negro. 

PIRAUMBU, in Ichthyology, the name of a Brafilian 
ith, fomewhat approaching to the nature of the turdus, and 
called by the Portuguefe chayguarona. It is of the figure 
of the carp, and its ufual length is fix or feven inches, and 
its breadth in the broadeft part about three inches, but gra- 
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dually diminifhing to the tail. It is caught among the rocks, 
and near fhores, and is a well tafted fith. Marcgraye. 

PIRAY, in Geography, a river which runs inte the 
Paraguay. 

PIRAYA, a town of Paraguay; 20 miles S.E. of 
Affumption. 

Piraya, in Jchthyology, the name of a fith caught in the 
American rivers. There are two kinds of it: the one 
growing to a foot long, and very broad in proportion ; this 
loves the muddy bottoms of rivers; the other is much of 
the fame fize, but has two fins on its back, whereas the 
other has but one; this loves the fandy bottoms of rivers. 
There is alfo a {maller {fpecies of this: all three are eatable 
fifh. 

PIRAZZETA, in Geography, atown of Naples, in Ba- 
filicata ; 14 miles N.E. of Turfi. 

PIRDE, a river of Pruffia, which runs into the Memel, 
four miles W. of Tilfit. 

PIRETIBBI, a lake of Canada, 240 miles N. of Que- 
bec. N. lat. 51°. E. long. 69° 4o!. 

PIRGIA, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in Caramania ; 
112 miles S.W. of Cogni. 

PIRGO, a town of Albania, at the mouth of the river 
Polonia ; 20 miles N. of Valona. 

PIRHALA, a town of Hindooftan, in Lahore; 108 
miles N.W. of Lahore. N. lat. 32° 36. E. long. 71° 56', 

PIRI, a province of Africa, in the N. part of the king- 
dom of Loango. 

PIRIATIN, a town of Ruffia, in the government of 
Kiev ; 68 miles E.S.E. of Kiev. N. lat. 51° 18/. E. long. 

2° 42!. 

PIRIG, a town on the S. coaft of the ifland of Lucon. 
N. lat. 13° 39’. E. long. 122° 24). 

PIRIGARA, in Botany, Aubl. Guian. t. 192, 193. 
See Gustavia. 

PIRIN’s Isuanp, in Geography, an ifland near the coaft 
of Africa, in the mouth of the river Olibato; eaftward of 
cape Lopez Gonfalvo, about five miles in circumference. 

PIRIOUTI, atown of Thibet ; 60 miles E. of Panc- 
tou. 

PIRIPEA, in Botany, an unexplained, probably bar- 
barous, name. Aubl. Guian. v. 2.627. Juff. 100. —Clafs 
and order, Didynamia Angiofpermia. Nat. Ord. Per/fonate, 
Linn. Pediculares, Jufl. 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, tubular, 
its orifice in five unequal acute fegments. Cor. of one 
petal, falver-fhaped ; tube cylindrical, curved, twice the 
length of the calyx ; limb fpreading, is fiye deep, unequal, 
obovate fegments ; mouth clofed with oblong glands. Stam. 
Filaments tour, thread-fhaped, inferted into the middle of 
the tube, two of them longer than the reft, all enclofed 
within the tube ; anthers ereét, oblong, of two cells. Pit. 
Germen fuperior, oblong, quadrangular ; ityle fhort ; {tigma 
{welling, acute. Peric. Capfule oblong, compreffed, of 
two cells, and two valves. Seeds numerous, minute, inferted 
into the partition. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx tubular, with five unequal teeth. Co- 
rolla falver-fhaped, curved ; limb in five obovate, unequal 
fegments; mouth clofed with glands. Capfule of two 
cells. Seeds numerous, minute. ; 

1. P. palufris. Aubl. Guian. t. 253.—Native of the 
meadows ot Courou in Guiana, flowering and ripening 
fruit in September.— Root fmall, fibrous, apparently annual. 
Stem afoot high, erect, flender, leafy, ftriated, fomewhat 
branched. Leaves {cattered, feffile, linear, acute, very nar- 
row, channelled, finely toothed, {mooth, Flowers in loofe, 
terminal, fimple /pikes. Braéteas three, fringed, at the bafe 
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of each flower. Flowers hardly an inch long, purplifh ; the 
glands at the mouth white. A pretty delicate plant, thought 
by Juffieu to conftitute a diftin@ genus, akin to Erinus, 
Buchnera, Manulea, Bartfia, &c. We have feen no fpeci- 
men. Swartz cites it as afynonym to his Buchnera elongata. 
See BucHNERA. 

PIRIQUETA, Aubl. Guian. t. 117. See Turnera. 

PIRIT, in Ornithology, a name given by the people 
of the Philippine iflands to a peculiar fpecies of {parrow, 
which is very commen with them. It is much fmaller than 
our common fparrow,- and feeds only on the feeds of the 
canary-grafs, which is very commonly wild there. 

PIRITU, in Geography, a {mall ifland in the Caribbean 
fea, near the coaft of South America. N. lat. 10° 1o!. 
W. long. 65° 26!. 

PIRITZ, a town of Hinder Pomerania, which was the 
firft town of the country that embraced Chriftianity, and 
alfo the doétrines of Luther ; 32 miles N. of Cuftrin. N. 
lat. 53° 13!. E.long. 15° 4’. 

PIRLIPO, atown of European Turkey, in Macedonia ; 
20 miles N.N.E. of Toll. 

PIRMAKAN, a town of Bengal; 15 miles S.W. of 
Purneah. 

PIRMASENS, a town of France, in the department of 
Mont Tonnerre, and chief place of a canton, in the dif- 
tri& of Deux-Ponts ; 12 miles S.E. of Deux-Ponts. The 
place contains 3205, and the canton 8147 inhabitants, in 
21 communes. 

PIRNA, a town of Saxony, in the margraviate of 
Meiffen, advantageoufly fituated on the Elbe for commerce ; 
11 miles S.E. of Drefden. N. lat. 50° 58’. E. long. 
Ign 50 

PIRNITZ, or Bornrrz, a town of Moravia, in the 
circle of Iglau ; 10 miles S.E. of Iglau. 

PIROGUIS, a name given by the Americans to their 
war-boats, which were a fort of canoes, fo large as to carry 
40 or 5omen. 

PIROM, or Tuicce, an ifland inthe Redfea. N. lat. 
15°. E. long. 42° 40’. 

PIROMALLI, Pavt, in Biography, an Italian Domi- 
nican, who flourifhed in the 16th century, and whofe la- 
bours have greatly contributed towards the promotion of 
Oriental literature, was a native of Calabria. He was fent 
as amiffionary into the Eaft, and was faid to have converted 
great numbers of the Eutychians to the Catholic faith. 
From Armenia he paffed into Georgia and Perfia, and 
upon his return into Italy by fea, he was taken and 
carried captive to Tunis. Bein ranfomed, he went to 
Rome, where he gave an account oF his miffion, and received 
marks of favour from pope Urban VIII. By this pontiff 
he was fent into Poland, with the charaéter of papal nun- 
cio, and is faid to have been very fuccefsful in reftoring union 
and harmony among the fects inthat country. The fame 
pope employed him in revifing the Armenian verfion of the 
bible ; and afterwards fent him a fecond time into the Eatt, 
where, in 1655, he was promoted to the bifhopric of Nack- 
fivan, in Armenia. Over this fee he prefided nine years, 
and then returned to Italy, where he was nominated bifhop 
of Bifignano, in Calabria. Here he died in 1667. He 
was author of a “Latin and Perfian Dittionary ;’’ “ An 
Armenian and Latin DiGtionary ;”? « A Grammar of the 
Armenian Tongue ;” and fome treatifes in controverfial divi- 
alty. 

PIRON, Avexis, a poet and man of wit, was born at 
Dijon in 1689. He pafied the firft twenty-five years of his 
life in obfcurity, remote from decent company, and devoted 
very much to low pleafures. A licentious ode, of which 
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he was the author, obliged him to quit Paris, where, for 
fome years, he had fupported himfelf by the mechanical la- 
bours of his pen as a copying clerk. His firit literary ef- 
forts were as a writer for the comic opera, in which inferior 
ftation he difplayed talents that recommended him to the 
directors of the Theatre Francois. His firit effort, entitled 
«© Les Fils ingrats,” afterwards changed into “ L’Ecole des 
Péres,’’ was not at all fuccefsful. He next tried his powers 
in tragedy, and produced his “ Callifthenes,’’ and his 
“ Cortes,” neither of which has kept a place on the flage, 
thqugh containing parts itrongly written. His « Guftave’’ 
was more fuccefsful, though critics thought it too much 
overcharged with bufinefs; at length, in 1738, he prefented 
his comedy of ** La Metromanie,’’ which raifed him to the 
height of reputation. He alfo wrote “ Les Courfes de 
Tempe,”’ an ingenious pa{toral ; feveral odes, poems, tales, 
and epigrams. In this laft kind of compofition he was 
particularly happy, as might be expeéted, confidering that 
he was the moft famous for repartees and bon mots of any 
of the Parifian wits. Of thefe feveral are given in the Ge- 
neral Biography. He frequently made cauitic remarks 
upon the French Academy, and afterwards exerted himfelf 
to obtain admiffion into it, but was excluded by means of the 
abbe d’Olivet, who revived the memory of his juvenile ode, 
for which officioufnefs he was recompenfed by a fevere epi- 
gram. Piron never forgave the Academy for their rejection 
of him, and compofed the following epitaph : 


«< Ci git Piron, qui ne fut rien, 
Pas méme academicien.’’ 


He died at the advanced age of 83, having been long 
regarded as a very eftimable character. His works were 
ublifhed colleétively in feven volumes, 

PIROS, in Geography, a jurifdiction of Peru, on the 
fides of the Maragnon; 160 miles N.N.E. of Lima. 

PIROT, a town of European Turkey, in Bulgaria ; 
40 miles N.W. of Sophia. 

PIROTE, a town of Hindooftan, in Malwa; 21 miles 
N.W. of Chanderee. 

PIROUETTE, or Pyrover, in the Manege, a turn 
or circumvolution which a horfe makes, without changin 
his ground ; his haunches remaining firm in the centre, am 
his fhoulders furnifhing and defcribing the circle. In this 
aétion the inner hind leg mutt not be lifted from the ground, 
but turned round in the fame place, like a pivot : while the 
other three legs and the body of the horfe turn and 
wheel round it at the fame time. - 

The word is French, and literally fignifies a whirligig. 

Pirouettes are either of one tread, or pifle, or of two. 
The firft is an entire {hort turn, which the horfe makes upon 
one tread, and, almoft, in one time; in fuch a manner as 
that his head comes to the place where his tail was, without 
putting out his haunches. In the pirouette of favo treads, 
or piffes, he takes a {mall compafs of ground, almoft his 
length, and marks both with the fore part and the hind. 

PIRRAWARTH, in Geography, a town of Auftria; — 
14 miles N.N.E. of Vienna. 

PIRUZABAD, a town of Perfia, in Mecran; 30 miles 
S.S.E. of Kieh. 

PISA, in Ancient Geography, a town of the Peloponnefus, 
in that part of the Elide called Triphylia, N. of Olympia, 
and, according to Herodotus, 1485 ftadia diftant from 
Athens. It was fituated on the right of the river Alpheus, 
and even after its deftruction the iihiabitsanta of this diftriét 
bore the name of Pifantins; and here was alfo a fountain 
called «« Pifa.”? The inhabitants of this town, founded, as 
it is faid, by one of the grandfons of Eolus, were for a long 
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time the moft powerful people of the Elide. Paufanias 
fays, that vines covered the fcite of Pifa. 

Pisa, in Geography, a city of Etruria, and capital of a 
territory, ftands in a fertile plain, bounded by the neigh- 
bouring Apennines on the N., and on the S. open to the 
Tyrrhenian fea. If we may rely on the authority of Strabo, 
we may trace the origin of Pifa to the period that followed 
the Trojan war, and thus conneét its hiftory with the fate 
of the Grecian chiefs, and particularly with the wanderings 
of the venerable Neftor. At all events the 


> « Alphez ab origine Pife 
Urbs Etrufca folo,”’ 


enjoys the double glory of being one of the moft ancient 
cities of Etruria, and of deriving its name and its origin 
from the Olympic Pifa, on the banks of the Alpheus. 
Although this city was always coniiderable, as forming one 
of the Etrufcan tribes, or afterwards honoured with a 
Roman colony, A. U. C. 474; yet it did not arrive at the 
zenith of its fame till the records of ancient times were 
clofed, and the genius of Rome and liberty feemed for ever 
buried under the ruins and barbarifm of the middle ages. At 
that period, apparently fo unpropitious, the flame burft forth, 
and again kindled the flumbering fpirit of Italian freedom. 
Pifa was not the laft that roufed itfelf to activity ; it afferted 
its independence at an early period, and in the roth century 
blazed forth in all the glory of a mighty and victorious re- 
public. Its numerous fleets rode triumphant on the Medi- 
terranean ; and Corfica and Sardinia, the Saracens on the 
coatt of Africa, and the infidel fovereign of Carthage, bowed 
beneath its power. Captive kings appeared before its 
fenate ; the Franks in Paleftine and in Egypt owed their 
fafety to its prowefs, and Naples and Palermo faw its flags 
unfurled on their towers. | Pontiffs and emperors courted its 
alliance, and acknowledged its effective fervices, and the 
glory of Pifa, twenty centuries after its foundation, eclipfed 
the fame of its Grecian parent, and indeed rivalled the 
achievements of Sparta herfelf, and of all the cities of 
Peloponnefus united. During this era of glory, commerce, 
as well as conqueit, introduced opulence and {plendour into 
the city ; its walls were extended and ftrengthened ; its 
itreets widened and adorned with palaces, and its churches 
rebuilt in a ftyle of magnificence, that even now altonifhes 
the traveller, and attefts the former fortunes of Pifa. A 
population of 150,000 inhabitants filled its vaft precinéts 
with life and animation, and fpread fertility and riches over 
its whole territory. Such was its ftate during the 11th, 
12th, and great part of the 13th centuries, after which the 
ufurpation of domettic tyrants firft, and next the victories of 
the Genoefe, broke the {pirit of its citizens. Then the 
treachery of its princes, with the interference and deceitful 
politics of France, undermined its freedom, and at length 
the intrigues ef the Medici completed its ruin, and enflaved 
it to its rival Florence, about the year 1228. While the 
neighbouring Lucca, not fo glorious but more fortunate 
‘than Pifa, ftills retains its opulence and its population. The 
latter, enflaved and impoverifhed, can count only 15,000 
inhabitants within the whole circumference of her walls :— 
a number which, in the days of her profperity, would haye 
been infufficient to man one-half of her gallies, or guard her 
ramparts during the watches of the night. 

Pifa covers aninclofure of near feven miles in circumference ; 
the river divides it into two, nearly equal, parts; the quays 
on both fides are wide, lined with edifices in general ftately 
and handfome, and united by three bridges, the middle one 
of which is of marble. The ftreets are wide, particularly 
well paved with raifed flags for foot paffengers, and the 


houfes are lofty, and of good appearance. Here are feveral 
palaces, not deficient either in ftyle or magnificence, 
Among its churches, there is a fingular edifice on the banks 
of the Arno, called “ Santa Maria della Spina,”’ fuppofed 
to have been built A. D. 1230, and repaired A. D. 1300. 
fo called from part of our Saviour’s crown of thorns faid 
to be preferved there, {quare, low, and of a grotefque and 
whimiical, rather than beautiful appearance. It is cafed 
with black and white marble, This building is a {pecimen 
of that f{pecies of architeture which the Italians call 
“ Gotico Morefco,’”? introduced into Italy in the rith 
century, and, as its name feems to import, probably borrowed 
from the Eaft by the merchants of the commercial republics. 
We fhall here obferye, that there are in Italy two fpecies 
of Gothic, the “ Gotico Morefco,’? and the “ Gotico 
Tedefco ;”” the former may have been imported from the 
Eait; the latter feems, as its name implies, to have been 
borrowed from the Germans. It is thought to be an 
improyement of the former. 

The fineit group of buildings of the above defcription, 
perhaps, in the world, is that which Pifa prefents to the 
contemplation of the traveller in her cathedral, and its at- 
tendant edifices, the baptiitry, the belfry, and the ceme- 
tery. The cathedral is the grandeft, as it is the moft 
ancient ; it was begun in the middle, and finifhed before the 
end of the rith century. We fhall reftri@ ourfelves to a 
defeription of the campanile or belfry, which is the cele- 
brated leaning tower of Pifa. It ftands at the end of the 
cathedral, oppofite to the baptiftry, and confifts of eight 
ftories, formed of arches {fupported by pillars, and divided 
by cornices. The elevation of the whole is’ about 180 
feet. The form and proportion of this tower are graceful, 
and its materials, being of the fineft marble, add to its 
beauty ; but its grand diftin@ion, which alone gives it fo 
much celebrity, is a defeét which difparages the work, 
though it may enhance the fkill of the archite&t, and by 
its novelty forcibly arreft the attention; we allude to its 
inclination, which exceeds fourteen feet from the perpen- 
dicular. Many afcribe this archite€tural phenamenon to 
defign, and this is now the generally received opinion. 
The quantity of marble contained in the four immenfe edi- 
fices above-mentioned, and the number of pillars employed 
in their decoration, are truly aftonifhing. It does not ap- 
pear that they belonged to any edifices in this city or its 
vicinity. They may have been imported by the Pifan gal- 
les in their triumphant returns from Majorca, Sardinia, Cor- 
fica, Carthage, Sicily, and Naples, and may perhaps be con- 
fidered rather as monumentsof the viétories of this once power- 
ful republic, than as remains of its municipal magnificence 
under the Romans. Although the ftyle of this group of 
edifices has been called Gothic, it is, in fat, a compofite 
ityle formed of Roman orders, corrupted and intermingled 
with Saracenic decorations. Pifa has feveral other churches, 
belides the cathedral, that are magnificent and much ad- 
mired. Its baths are about four miles from the city, and 
{pring up at the foot of * Monte St. Giuliano ;” they 
were frequented anciently, perhaps, more than at prefent. 
The remains of an ancient aqueduét may be feen at a little 
diftance, but they are eclipfed by a modern one of 1000 
arches, erected originally in order to fupply Pifa, and now 
carried on to Leghorn. The univerfity of Pifa was one of 
the nurferies of reviving literature, and under the aufpices 
of republican liberty, rivalled the moft celebrated academies 
in Italy, when they all teemed with genius and {cience. 
Upon the fubjugation of Pifa to the Florentines, it funk 
into infignificance ; but it was.afterwards reftored by Lo- 
renzo de Medici: it again declined, and was reftored by 
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the grand duke Cofmo I. Since that period it has con~ 
tinued the feat of many eminent profeffors, though it has 
never regained the number of its ftudents, or all its ancient 
celebrity. It has more than forty public profeffors, who 
are refident, and men of high reputation in their refpective 
departments. It is well furnifhed with all the apparatus 
of an academy ;—colleges, libraries, an obfervatory, with 
all the aftronomical inftruments in great perfeétion, and 
an extenfive, well-ordered botanical garden. Pifa is, in- 
deed, the feat of Tufcan education, and frequented by the 
fubjeéts of the Florentine government. 

Pifa is only four miles from the fea ; its port was anciently 
at the mouth of the Arno, anda place of fome fame and 
refort. It thus gave its name to a bay which extended 
from the promontory of Populonia, now Piombino, to 
that of Luna or of Venus, Porto de Venere, and was 
called the “ Sinus Pifanus.’? According to Strabo, the 
Aufar flowed into the Arno at Pifa, though it now falls 
into the fea at the diftance of at leaft ten miles from it. 
Pifa and Leghorn are conneéted by a canal, 16 Italian 
miles in length; 42 miles W. of Florence. N. lat. 43° 

2'. EE. long. 10° 15’. 

PISAN, Ixan, in Jchthyology. 
tatus. 

PISANG, in Geography. See Puro Pifang. 

PISANIA, called alfo Kuttijar Fadory, atown of Africa, 
in the kingdom of Yani, fituated on the banks of the river 
Gambia, about 200 miles from its mouth, where the 
Englifh have eftablifhed a factory. N. lat. 13° 35". W. 
long. 13° 28'.. This was the outfet of Mr. Park’s journey 
for difcoveries in Africa, under the direction of the ‘African 
Affociation, and the refidence of Dr. Laidley, who deferves 
mention on accoutit of his kind and hofpitable treatment of 
the adventurous traveller, whom he received into his houfe, 
and attended for many weeks during a ferious illnefs; and 
whom he furnifhed with every neceffary for his journey, when 
he was difappointed of the goods requifite for his expences, 
taking bills upon the Affociation for the amount. From 
Pifania, Mr. Park proceeded eaftward to Medina, the 
capital of Wolli, and thence to the E.N.E. through the 
countries of Bondou, Kajaaga, and Kaffon, the two latter 
of which are feparated by the river Senegal. In his way, 
he took obfervations of latitude at Kolor (N. lat. 13° 49), 
Koorkoorany (13° 53'), and Joag (14° 25’. W. long. 9° 
37'), on this fide the river. From Joag he proceeded to 
Kooniakarry (14° 34!), and from Kooniakarry by Kanjee 
(14° 10), both in the country of Kaflon, and Feflurah 
(14° 5!) in Kaarta, to Jarra (15° 5', long. 7° 13'), in the 
country of Ludamar. Here he was plundered of his fextant, 
which accident of courfe put an end to his obfervations of 
latitude ; and thus, unfortunately, left the remaining half 
(very nearly) of his geography in a ftate of uncertainty as 
to parallel. Mr. Park purfued his journey from Jarra 
by Wafliboo (14° 409’, and g5 geographical miles E. 
of Jarra), Diggani (lat. 14° 17', and 266.1 geographical 
miles E. of Jarra), to Sego, the capital town of Bambara (lat. 
14° 10! 30", and long. 2° 26! W. of Greenwich.) Having 
at length reached the banks of the long fought for river 
Niger (or Joliba), near which the city of Tombuétoo ftands, 
Mr. Park proceeded along it feveral days’ journey towards 
this city, on a courfe, which places Silla, the extreme point 
of his expedition, in lat. 14° 48', and long. by reckoning 
correéted 1° 24! W. of Greenwich. Here then terminates his 
journey eaftward, at a point fomewhat more than 16° E. of 
Cape Verd, and preeifely in the fame parallel. Jinné, a large 
town, lies two fhort jourmies below Silla and Tombuctoo, 
twelve ftill lower down; and it would appear that all the 
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journies were conceived to be fhort, as Mr. Park allows 
only 200 geographical miles for the aggregate of the four- 
teen journies of the caravan. (See Tompuctoo.) For 
other particulars we refer to Proceedings of the Affociation 
for promoting the Difcovery of the Interior Parts of Africa ; 
containing an abftraét of Mr. Park’s Account of his Travels 
and Difcoveries, abridged from his own Minutes, by Bryan 
Edwards, efq.—Alfo, Geographical Tuftrations of Mr. 
Park’s journey, and of North Africa at large, by Major 
Rennell, 1798. : 

‘PISAQUA, a town of Peru, in the diocefe of Arequipa, 
on the coaft ; 40 miles S. of Arica. 

PISATELLO, a river of Italy, which rifes in the de- 
partment of the Rubicon or Rouagna, and being joined by 
two other ftreams, runs into the Adriatic, between Rimini 
and Cervia. See Rusicon. 

PISCA PicNATARA, a town of Naples, in the county 
of Molife; 15 miles N.W. of Molife. 

PISCADORE Istanps, a clufter of iflands in the 
North Pacific ocean. N. lat. 11° to 11° 20! W. long. 
192° 30! to 193°. 

PISCADORES, or Fisuers, two huge rocks on the 
coaft of Peru, near the broken gap between Attico and 
Ocona. S. lat. 16° 48!. 

Piscapores. See PonG-Hv. 

Piscapores, fix rocks near the coaft of Peru; 5 leagues 
N.N.W. of Callao. S. lat. 12° 1q!. 

PISCARY, Piscara, in our Ancient Statutes, the liberty 
of fifhing in another man’s waters. 

This differs from a free fifhery, which is an exclufive 
right : in this laft the man has a property in the fifh before 
they are caught ; in a common of pifcary, not till after- 
wards. 

PISCATAQUA, or Pascaraqua, in Geography, the 
only large river whofe courfe is in New Hampbhire, rifing 
in a pond in the N.E, corner of the town of Wakefield, and 
purfuing a general S.S.E. courfe of about 40 miles to the 
fea. It divides New Hamphhire from York county, Maine, 
and is called Salmon Fall river from its head to the lower 
Falls at Berwick, where it affumes the name of Newicha- 
wannock, which it bears till it meets with Cocheco river, 
which comes from Dover, when both run together in one 
channel to Hilton’s Point, where the weftern branch meets 
it; from this junction to the fea the river is fo rapid, that it 
never freezes. At the lower falls in the feveral branches of 
the river are landing places, whence lumber and other country 
produce are tranfplanted, and veflels and boats from below 
difcharge their lading. This river, by its form, and the fitu- 
ation of its branches, is very favourable to the purpofes of 
navigation and commerce. A light-houfe ftands at the en- 
trance of Pifcataqua harbour, in N. lat. 43° 41', and long. 

o° 4i!. 

PISCATAWAY, a townfhip of New Jerfey, in Mid- 
dlefex county, on Rariton river, fix miles from its mouth. 
In 1810 it had 2475 inhabitants; three miles and a half 
N.E. of New Brunfwick.—Alfo, a fmall poft-town of 
Prince George’s county, Maryland, on the creek of its name 
which runs W. into Patowmac river, oppofite to mount 
Vernon in Virginia, and 14 miles S. of Wafhington. The 
town is 16 miles S.W. of Upper Marlborough. 

PISCES, in Afronomy, the twelfth fign, or conttellation 
of the zodiac. 

The ftars in Pifces, in Ptolemy’s Catalogue, are 38 ; in 
Tycho’s, 36; in Hevelius’s, 39 ; in the Britannic Catalogue, 
113. See CoNSTELLATION. 

Pisces, in Natural Hiflory, is the name of the fourth of 
the clafles into which Linneus has diftributed the animal 
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kingdom; and the {cience treating of the orders, genera, 
tpecies, &c. of this clafs, is denominated Schthyology. From 
this word we referred to the prefent article, meaning to give 
a very brief {ketch cf the fcience, fo much haying been 
already faid of the {tru€ture, the anatomy, and funétions 
of fifhes under the article Fisn, to which we refer our 
readers for abundant of interefting information on the 
fubject. 

The element in which fifhes live prevents us from following 
their motions with exa¢tnefs, from coming to any very ac- 
curate knowledge of their habits and inftinéts, and from 
noting with fidelity their {pecific differences. Their colours, 
which fometimes are very brilliant, frequently vary, with the 
accidental circumf{tances of age, fex, climate, feafon, &c., 
and often vanifh by expofure to air, or with the principle 
of life. Hence the natural hiftory of fifhes has ever been 
involved in greater obfcurity than that of land animals, 
which are more readily fubjeéted to the inveftigation of the 
learned and curious. Hence the earlier writers on this fub- 
je&, as Ariftotle, Pliny, and lian, have mingled as much 
fable as truth in their accounts, fo that they afford few facts 
that can be depended upon in a {cientific point of view. The 
claffical reader may, however, derive entertainment and fome 
inftruétion from a perufal of their books, with the com- 
ments of the learned uponthem. Athenzus alfo difcourfes 
of fifhes in the feventh book of his Deipnofophitte, as does 
Oppian in his Halicuticon, a Greek poet, who flourifhed 
under the reign of Caracalla. (See Oppran.) Aufonius, a 
native of Bourdeaux, in the fourth century, in his poem on 
the river Mofelle, has not paffed its inhabitants unnoticed. In 
the dark. and middle ages, no writer of note appeared in this 
department of natural hiltory. The firft perfon who laid the 
foundation of ichthyological arrangement was Pierre Belon, 
a Trench phyfician, who flourifhed in the fixteenth century, 
and who is known by his travels in Judea, Greece, and 
Arabia, as well as by his writings in natural hiftory. Some 
of his divifions are deduced from natural refembiances, but 
others are more fanciful. Belon was an induftrious and acute 
obferver, and will be defervedly held in eftimation when it is 
confidered how few the refources were of which he could 
avail himfelf. (See Beton.) His hiftory of fifhes appeared 
in 1551; that of his countryman Rondelet was publifhed 
three years afterwards, and exhibited more accurate de- 
{criptions, and better executed figures, with many excellent 
remarks, the refult of his own obfervation. He had the 
merit of exciting a general tafte for the ftudy of ichthyology, 
and was rapidly followed by Salviani, Boflueti, Conrad 
Gefner, Pifon, &c. 

Aldrovandus, in 1605, who publifhed a large compilation 
of Natural Hittory, diftributed the fifhes according to the 
nature of their refidence: thus he treats, in his fr/? book, of 
thofe that frequent rocks; in the /econd, of thofe that live 
clofe to the fhores, &c. The labours of this naturalift, and 
of others in the fame department, were eclipfed by thole of 
Willoughby, whofe work, entitled «¢ De Hittoria Pifcium,”’ 
was printed at Oxford in 1686, and unfolded many new and 
accurate notions relative to the anatomy and phyfiology of 
fifhes. His arrangement may be confidered as an improved 
modification of that of Belon. Ray publifhed, in 1707, 
his ‘* Synopfis Methodica Pifcium,’’ which may be regarded 
as an abridged and correCted view of Willoughby’s larger 
work, and as indicating, rather than fixing, a feries of genera. 
This valuable defcriptive catalogue continued to be appealed 
to as a ftandard, till Artedi and Linneus effeted important 
changes in the fcience of ichthyology. The former of thefe 
died before he could mature the plan on which he was en- 
gaged, and Linneus, his friend and coadjutor, put the finifh- 


ing hand to his papers, and then publifhed them in two yols. 
8vo. under the titles of Bibliotheca Ichthyologica,’’ and 
“ Philofophia Ichthyologica,”? which in 1792 were repub- 
lifhed in four vols. On this account we may afcribe to 
Artedi the merit of having firit traced the outlines of that 
claffification of fifhes which is now generally received among 
the ftudious and learned in Europe. He firft inftituted 
the orders and genera, and defined the charaéters on which 
thefe divifions are founded. Independently of the cetaceous 
tribes, which are now clafled with the Mammalia, the method 
of Artedi confifted of four great divifions, viz. 1. The Mala- 
copterygian, which denoted thofe fifhes which have foft fins, 
or fins with bony rays, but without fpines: this order in- 
cluded 21 genera. 2. The Acanthopterygian, or thofe with 
fpiny fins, containing 16 genera. 3. The Branchioflegous, 
which correfponds to the amphibia nantes of Linneus, which 
want the operculum, or branchioftegous membrane ; and 
4. The Chondropterygian, which anfwers to that part of the 
amphibia nantes, which have not true bones, but only car- 
tilages, and the rays of whofe fins fearcely differ from a 
membrane. In the firit edition of the Syftem of Nature, 
Linnzus wholly adopted the method of Artedi, but more 
reflection led him to thofe changes which he afterwards 
adopted, and which he matured into that luminous and beau- 
tiful fyftem, of which we have fo greatly availed ourfelves in 
the courfe of this work. 

We may, before we mention the fyftem of Linneus as it 
now {tands, obferve, that other perfons of great learning, of 
deep refearch, and accurate obfervation, have propofed dif- 
ferent modes of arrangement, but when they have gone con- 
trary to the method of the Swedifh naturaliit they have ufu- 
ally been deficient in fimplicity. Thus Klein, who. at- 
tempted to rival him, diltributed fifhes into three fections, 
according as they had lungs, and vifible or invifible gills ; 
but his fub-divifions were fo numerous and complex, that his 
f{cheme has never been adopted. That of Gronovius, which 
lafted but a few years, was founded principally on the pre- 
fence or abfence, and the number or the nature of the fins. 
The firft clafs includes all the cetaceous animals, and the 
fecond all the fifhes properly fo called. The chondroptery- 
gian, and the offeous or bony, form two great divifions, and 
the ofleous are fub-divided into branchioftegous and branchial. 
Thefe laft are grouped according to the Linnzan rules, but 
in the formation of the genera, the number of the dorfal 
fins is admitted as a charaéter. Brunnich laboured, but un- 
fuccefsfully, to combine the original method of Artedi with 
the improved one of Linneus. Scopoli ftruck out a new 
path, and aflumed the pofition of the nus as the batis of 
his three primary divifions; and his fecondary characters 
fometimes coincided with thofe of Gronovius, and fome- 
times with thofe of Linneus ; while his third feries of dif- 
tinétions was drawn fometimes from the form of the body, 
and fometimes from the teeth. Another ichthyologitt, 
Gouan, the profeflor ef botany at Montpelier, preferved 
the Linnean genera, but formed his greater divifions from 
the union of thofe of Linnzus and Artedi. His chief fec- 
tions are of fifhes with complete, and of thofe with incom- 
plete gills. The iirft of thefe is divided into two others, viz. 
Acanthopterygian, and Malacopterygian, in each of which are 
arranged the apodal, the jugular, and abdominal {pecies ; 
and a fimilar procefs is followed in the fecond feétion, which 
includes the Branchioflegous and the Chondropterygian. Allthe 
authors to which we have thus briefly referred, excepting 
Belon, Rondelet, and Gronovius, publifhed their works 
without any regular feries of plates illuftrative of their 
defecriptions ; but there are others who have embellifhed their 
volumes with very yaluable figures, among whom is Seba, 
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in his colleétion of fubjeéts belonging to natural hiftory ; 
Catefby, in his Natural Hiftory of Carolina; Brouffonet, in 
his Ichthyologia ; and Bloch, in his Natural Hiftory of Fithes, 
firft pubbthed at Berlin in German, and afterwards reprinted 
in French in 1785, forming a part of the Hiftoire Naturelle 
de Buffon. The original work of Bloch included about 
600 fpecies of fifhes, which are generally defcribed with ac- 
curacy, and figured according to the beft means which he 

offeffed, of the natural fize, and beautifully coloured. In 
the hiftorical departments he dwells with minutenefs on thofe 
that afferd food for man, or which fuggeft facts worthy of 
remark. He followed the Linnzan method, and made con- 
fiderable additions to the number of genera. La Cépéde, 
the friend and continuator of Buffon, has executed an elabo- 
rate and extenfive work on the natural hiftory of fifhes. This 
clafs of animals he divides into two fecondary clafles, viz. 
the cartilaginous and the offeous ; each of thefe confifts of 
four divifions, taken from the combinations of the prefence 
or abfence of the operculum, and of the branchial mem- 
brane: thus, according to this fyftem, the firft divifion of 
the cartilaginous includes thofe fifhes which have neither 
operculum nor branchial membrane ; the fecond, which have 
no operculum, but a membrane ; the third, which have an 
operculum, but no membrane ; and the fourth, thofe that have 
both. The fame charaéters, ftated in an inverfe order, de- 
termine the divifions of the offeous fpecies. Each of thefe 
divifions is again diftributed into the Linnean orders, and 


thefe in their turn are divided into the Linnean genera, ° 


though the latter do not always correfpond exa¢tly to thofe 
of the Swedifh naturalift. 

According to the Linnzan fyftem of ichthyology, as it is 
now arranged, and which is generally followed in the New 
Cyclopzdia ; the fins of fifhes are named from their fituation 
on the animal, viz. the dorfal or back-fin; the pecora/ or 
breaft-fins ; the ventral or belly-fins ; the ana/ or vent-fin ; 
and the caudal or tail-fin. The ventral-fins are confidered by 
_ Linnzus as analogous to feet in quadrupeds, and it is from 

the fituation, prefence, or abfence of thefe fins, that he 
inftituted the firft four orders of fifhes; the other two orders 
were formed from the nature of their gil/s: thus, 


Orders. 
I. Apodes are fifhes entirely deftitute of ventral fins. 
II. Jugulares are fifhes that have the ventral fins before 
the peétoral. 
Il. Thoracici are fifhes that have the ventral fins under 
the peétoral. 
IV. Abdominales are fifhes that have the ventral behind 


the peétoral. 

V. Branchioftegous are fifhes whofe gil/s are dettitute of 
bony rays. 

VI. Chondropterygious are fifhes whofe gills are cartila- 
ginous. 


The generic charaéter is taken from the fhape of the body, 
the covering, ftruéture, figure, and parts of the head, but 
principally trom the branchioftegous membrane (fee Fis) ; 
and the Jpecific charaéter is taken from the cirri, jaws, fins, 
fpines, lateral line, digitated appendages, tail, and colour. 

In more modern fy{tems of ichthyology, the laft two orders 
in the Linnean fyftem are Snehaded inthe order Pifces carti- 
lagenei, or cartilaginous fifhes, which differ from others in 
having a cartilaginous inftead of a bony fkeleton, (See Car- 
TILAGINOUS Fifhes.) This method is adopted in Dr. Shaw’s 
very inftruétive and entertaining work, entitled “ General 
Zoology,’’ to which our readers are referred, 

Mr. Pennant, in his Britifh Zoology,’’ defcribes the fifhes 
under the three great divifions of cetaceous, cartilaginous, and 
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bony. The latter, which is by far the moft numerous, he 
fub-divides into four feétions, wiz. the apodal, thoracic, jugu- 
lar, and abdominal. 

PISCH, in Geography, a river of Poland, which runs 
into the Narew, near Pultufk, in the duchy of Warfaw. 

PISCHMA, a river of Ruffia, which runs into the Tura, 
near Tiumen. 

PISCHSTEIN, a town of Pruffia, in Ermeland; 11 
miles S.E. of Heilfberg. 

PISCIDIA, in Botany, from fi/cis, a fith, and cedo, to 
flay or deftroy, becaufe it is ufed for the purpofe of intoxi- 
cating fifh, fo that they are eafily caught-—Linn. Gen. 367. 
Schreb. 486. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 3. gog. ‘Mart. Mill. Di@. 
v.3. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 4. 253. Jufl. 358. Lamarck 
Illuftr. t. 605.—Clafs and order, Diadelphia Decandria. 
Nat. Ord. Papilionacee, Linn. Leguminofe, Juff. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior; of one leaf, bell-fhaped, 
with five teeth ; the two uppermaft neareft each other. Cor. 
papilionaceous. Standard afcending, emarginate. Wings 
equal to it in length. Keel crefcent-fhaped, afcending. 
Stam. Filaments ten, united into a fheath fplit along its 
upper fide; anthers oblong, imcumbent. Pf. Germen 
fuperior, ftalked, comprefled, linear; ftyle thread-fhaped, 
afcending ; fligma acute. Peric. Legume ftalked, linear, 
with four longitudinal membranous angles, of one cell, fe- 
parated into feveral divifions by a kind of plaits. Seeds few, 
nearly cylindrical. ‘ 

Eff. Ch. Stamens all conneéted. Stigma acute. Le. 
gume with four wings. 

1. P. Erythrina. Jamaica Dog-wood, or Fith-bean. 
Linn. Sp. Pl. 993. Willd. n.1. Ait. n. 1. Jacq. Amer. 
209. Swartz Obf. 276. (Pifcipula Erythrina; Leofll. 
It. 275. Ichthyomethia n. 1; Browne Jam. 296. Pfeudo- 
acacia, filiquis alatis; Plum. Ic. 229. t. 233. f.2. Coral 
arbor, &c.; Sloane Jam. v. 2. t. 176.)—Leaves pinnate ; 
leaflets ovate.— Native of the Weft Indies. By road fides 
in Jamaica, on dry chalky hills. The bruifed leaves and 
branches being thrown into water where there are fifh, the 
latter become fo intoxicated as to be ealily taken by the 
hand, as they float on the furface. Many other Weft 
Indian plants poffefs the fame property. Jacguin. (See 
Putomis.) A large ungraceful free, twenty-five feet high, 
eafily recognifed at a diftance by its irregular and fingular 
form of growth. eaves alternate, deciduous, pinnate with 
an odd leaflet ; large, downy, the leaflets ovate, or rather 
obovate, entire. C/uflers numerous, erect, many-flowered, 
lateral or terminal. Flowers white, the fize of a common 
peafe-bloffom. They come out in March and April, before 
the leaves. Legume four or five inches long, with very broad 
wings.—P. carthaginenfis, Jacq. Amer. 210. Linn. Sp. 
Pl. 993. Willd. n.2, for which Pluk. Phyt. t. 214. fi 4. 
is quoted, appears evidently to be merely a variety, with 
more obovate /eaves. Jacquin cites for this the above figure 
of Plumier, which other authors make P. Erythrina. ° 

go PY ena Scarlet Fifh-bean. Cavan. Ie. v. 4. 8. 
t. 316. illd. n. 3.—Leaves abruptly pinnate; leaflets 
obtufe.—Native of South America. It has borne flowers 
and feed in the garden of Madrid. The fem is thrubby, 
four or five feet hgh, eaves alternate, of numerous, uni- 
form, {mooth, elliptical leaflets, each about an inch long, 
glaucous beneath, C/u/lers axillary, drooping, fimple, foli- 
tary. Flowers crimfon, the fize of the foregoing. Legume 
pointed, with narrow wings. Cavanilles delcribes the 
Jlamens as perfectly diadelphous, an exception to the gene- 
ric charaéter ; and this circumftance, added to the abruptly 
pinnate /eaves, and whole habit, make it probable that the 
plant isa Robinia. The fame may be prefumed of P. /ongi- 
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folia, Willd. n. 4. (Efchynomene longifolia; Cavan. Ic. 
v. 4. 8.t. 315.) This is a native of New Spain, and has 
alfo flowered at Madrid. The habit is very like the punicea, 
but the /eaffets are acute, and flowers yellow. Legume not 
obferved by Cavanilles. 

Piscrp1a, in Gardening, furnifhes plants of the exotic 
tree kind, of which the fpecies cultivated are the Jamaica 
dogwood tree (P. erythrina) ; and the Carthaginian pif- 
eidia (P. carthaginienfis). 

Method of Culture—Thefe plants are capable of being 
increafed by feeds, when they can be obtained frefh from 
the countries where they grow naturally. They fhould be 
fown upon a good hot-bed in the fpring, and when the 
plants come up and are fit to tranfplant, be each planted in 
a {mall pot filled with light earth, and plunged into a hot-bed 
of tanners’ bark, and afterwards treated in the fame way as 
the, other tender exotics of the fame kind. 

They afford variety in the ftove. 

PISCINA, in Antiquity, a large bafon in an open public 
place or {quare, where the Roman youth learnt to {wim : 
and which was furrounded with a high wall, to prevent the 
cafting of filth into it. 

The word is formed from the Latin pi/cis, fi/fh ; becaufe 
men here imitated fifhes in fwimming, and becaufe fifhes 
were actually kept in fome of thefe places. 
~ Piscrna was alfo ufed for the fquare bafon in the middle 
of a bath. 

Piscina probatica was a pool or referyoir of water, near 
the court of Solomon’s temple; fo called from the Greek 
mposaror, foeep ; becaufe here they wafhed the cattle, which 
were deftined for facrifice. 

By this pifcina it was, that our Saviour wrought the mi- 
raculous cure of the paralytic. Davilier obferves, there 
are {till remaining five arches of the portico, and part of the 
bafon of this pifcina. 

Piscina, or favatory, among the Turks is a large bafon 
placed in the middle of the court of a mofque, or under the 
porticos that encompafs it. 

Its form is ufually a long fquare. It is built of ftone or 
marble, furnifhed with a great number of cocks, wherein 
the Muffulmans wath themfelves before they offer their 
prayers ; as being perfuaded, that ablution effaces fin. 

Piscina, the perforated ftone ufually found in a niche 
on the right hand fide of the altar in our ancient churches 
and chapels, into which the water ufed in wafhing the hands 
of the officiating priefts and other facred ablutions was catt. 

Piscina, in Geography, a town of Naples, in Abruzzo 
Ultra, the fee of a bifhop; 18 miles S. of Aquila. 

PISCIOTA, a town of Naples, in Principato Citra ; 
16 miles W. of Policaftro. 

PISCIPULA, in Botany. See Piscrpra. 

PISCIS, in Ichthyology. See Fisu. 

Piscis Auffralis, in Aftronomy. See AusTRALIsS. 

Pisois Foffilis, in Ichthyology, a name given by Johnfton 
to a kind of the cobitis, found buried in the fand, and dug 
out by the people in many parts of Germany for food. It 
is called by many authors the mu/fela Lolli, and by fome 
the pecilia. It is properly a f{pecies of cobitis, and is called 
by Artedi the d/uei/h cobitis, with five longitudinal black 
lines on each fide of the body. See Cosrris. 

Piscts Sandi Petri, a name given by Jovius and fome 
other authors to the faber or John Doree. It is properly a 
fpecies of zeus. 

Piscts Volans, the Flying Fifh, in Affronomy, is a {mall 
conttellation of the fouthern hemifphere, unknown to the 
ancients, and invifible to us in thefe northern regions. See 
CONSTELLATION. ; 
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PISCIVOROUS Anmmats are fuch as feed on fith.* 
See Birp. 

PISCO, in Geography, a town of Peru, in the arch- 
bifhopric of Lima and jurifdi€tion of Iga, Pifco, and Nafca, 
formerly fituated on the coaft of the South fea, but now a 
quarter of a league fromit. An inundation of water, occa- 
fioned by an earthquake, in O&ober 1682, deftroyed the old 
town, the ruins of which are ftill vifible. The whole town 
contains about 300 families, moft of whom are Meftizoes, 
Mulattoes, and Blacks ; the whites being the fmalleft number. 
The road of Pifco is fufficiently fpacious to accommodate a 
royal navy, and fheltered from the ufual winds, which are 
thofe between the S.W. and S.E.; 110 miles S.S.E. of 
Lima. S. lat. 13° 55’... W. long. 76°. 

Pisco, a town of European Turkey, in Moldavia, on a 
lake ; 85 miles S. of Jaf. N. lat. 45° 45’. E. long. 
2a Ole 

Pisco Pagani, a town of Naples, in the province of Bafi- 
licata; feven miles N.W. of Muro. 

PISCOBAMBA, a town of South America, in the 
jurifdition of Guamalies. 

PISCOPIA, or Tiro, a fmall ifland in the Me- 
diterranean ; 16 miles N.W. of Rhodes. This ifland lies 
nearly in the middle of the interval which feparates the 
ile of Rhodes from that of Stancho; and is fomewhat 
larger than Limonia and Narki. It has a tolerably good 
harbour, and feveral anchorages, which are ufeful accom- 
modations for fhips that frequent thefe feas. The ancients 
called it Telos, and they highly efteemed the perfumes 
which were there prepared. This branch of trade is loft ; 
but it proves the goodnefs of the foil of Pifcopia, and 
the mildnefs of its climate; circumftances the moft favour- 
able to the expanfion of the fweet odour of plants and 
flowers. N. lat. 36° 34'. E. long. 27° g!. 

Piscopta, or Epifcopi, a town of the ifland of Cyprus, 
near a river anciently called “ Lycus.” In its vicinity are 
fome magnificent ruins, fuppofed to be thofe of the ancient 
city of Curias. The environs furnifh cotton and fruit trees 
in abundance. 

PISDRI, a town of the duchy of Warfaw; 22 miles 
S. of Gnefna. 

PISE’, a term applied to a peculiar mode of forming 
buildings of different kinds, but more efpecially thofe de- 
figned for farm purpofes, with fome fort of {tiff earthy 
materials of a loamy quality. It is an eafy, economical, 
and conyenient method, which had its rife on the continent, 
and which has been had recourfe to, for fome time, in fome 
parts of this kingdom, as in Bedfordfhire, Lancafhire, &c. 
See below. 

Pisf, Building in, in Rural Economy, the name of a 
method of building with loamy or other earthy matters, 
which has long been practifed with great fuccefs, and in 
a very cheap manner, in fome departments of France, and 
which is now had recourfe to with fimilar advantage in fome 
parts of this country. It has been defcribed, delineated, 
and recommended by Mr. H. Holland in the firft volume of 
Communications to the Board of Agriculture, and is to 
be managed fomewhat in the manner directed below. 

Sorts of Implements neceffary for.—In this fort of work, 
in addition to the common tools, fuch as fpades, trowels, 
bafkets, watering pots, a plumb rule, hatchet, hammer, 
and nails, a mould and rammer are likewife required. 
The following are the different conftituent parts. 
In the plate on pifé buildings and implements, fg. 1. 
is an outfide view of the mould; fg. 2, infide ditto; 
Jig. 3, the head of the mould, feen without ; fig. 45 the 
other face, feen within ; fig. 52, wedgess fig. 6, a round ftick 
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termed the wall-gage ; fig. 7» poft to be fet upright, but 
feen flatwife, with its tenon ; fig. 8, the fame on its back, 
alfo with itstenon; fig- 9, joilts in which the mortifes are 
cut, feen flat ; fig. 10, the fame, with the fide and bottom 
feen ; fig- 11, a mould put together, all the parts feen, as 
well as a {mall rope; fig. 12, the rammer, or pifoir, for 
ramming the earth in mould; fig. 13, the fide view of the 
fame ona large fale; fig. 14, the plan of the inftrument, feen 
on the top. 

And in conftruéting the mould, it is advifed to take 
feveral planks of light wood, each ten feet long, in order 
that the mould may be eafy to handle; deal is the belt, as 
being lefs liable to warp, to prevent which the boards 
fhould be ftraight, found, well feafoned, and with as few 
knots as poffible. They fhould be ploughed and tongued, 
and planed on both fides. Of thefe planks, faftened toge- 
ther with four ftrong ledges on each fide, the mould mutt 
be made two feet nine inches in height ; and two handles 
fhould be fixed to eaeh fide, as at figs. 1 and 2. The head 
of the mould, which ferves to form the angles of the build- 
ing, muft be made of two narrow pieces of wood, ploughed, 
and tongued, and ledged ; in breadth eighteen inches, and 
in height three feet ; and it fhould be planed on both fides, 
as at figs. 3 and 4, where it will be remarked, that this 
part of the mould diminifhes gradually to the top, in order 
that the wall may be made to diminifh in the fame degree. 
It is added, that all the boards and ledges muft be, after 
they are planed, fomething more than one inch thick. And 
that the wedges, fig. 5, mu{t be an inch thick, and from 
eight to twelve inches high; and the gage, jig. 6, be cut 
in length equal to the thicknefs of the wall that is to be 
erected. 

It is ftill further ftated, that the eight ledges which are 
neceflary to fecure the two large fides of the mould, ferve 
alfo to receive eight upright pofts, ftanding on four joitts. 
The polts, figs. 7 and 8 in the plate, may be made either 
of wood fawed fquare, or of round wood of any kind ; 
fo that one may ule indifferently the ends of rafters, joilts, 
{mall trees, or their branches. Thefe pofts are to exceed the 
height of the mould by eighteen inches ; they mutt, there- 
fore, be about five feet high, including their tenons (which 
fhould be fix inches long), and three by four inches wide. 
That part. which is to bear againft the ledges of the mould 
muft be made flat and ftraight, the other fides need not be 
worked with fo much truth. And the joifls may be of the 
fame fort of ftuff, three feet fix inches long, three inches 
and a half broad, and three inches thick. On the broad 
part muit be made the two mortifes, as at fg. 9 in the 
plate, ten inches and a half long, and rather more than an 
inch wide, and at each end three inches and a half mutt be 
left beyond the mortifes, fo that the interval between them 
will be fourteen inches. Thefe dimenfions mutt be obferved, 
in order that the two fides of the mould may incline towards 
each other, and the thicknefs of the wall be gradually dimi- 
aifhed, till it is reduced to fourteen inches at the roof. 
Of courfe the dimenfions for the joifts are thefe : 


ft. in. 

The two ends, remaining beyond the mortifes, 
three inches and a half each - cold 
The two mortifes, ten inches and a half each = - 19 
The interval between the mortifes = Viz 
Total length of the joilt 3 6 


It may be noticed, that the elevation of the whole ma- 
chine is feen at fs. 11 in the plate; and the following is a 
lit of its feveral parte, enumerated in the fame order that 


the workmen muft follow, when they erect the mould on @ 
wall. A, ftone foundation, eighteen inches thick, on which 
the wall of earth is to be raifed; B, the joifts placed acrofs 
the foundation wall; C,C, the two fides of the mould, 
including between them three inches of the foundation 
wall; D,D, the two upright pofts, the tenons of which 
fit into the mortifes of the joift; E, the wall-gage, which 
fixes the width of the mould at the top, and which is 
fhorter than the width of the wall at the bottom, to 
regulate the diminution of the wall to be ereéted; F, 
a {mall cord, fomething lefs than half an inch diameter, 
making feveral turns round the pofts; G, a tick, which; 
by being wound round, faftens the cord, and holds the 
polts tight together; H, H, wedges, which enter into the 
mortifes in the joifts, and keep the pofts and the mould 
firmly fixed againit the wall. But though fuch is the pro- 
cefs of erecting the mould, a contrary order muit be ob- 
ferved in taking it to pieces. The rope mutt be loofened, 
the wedges taken out, and the pofts, the mould, and the 
joilts removed, in order to refix the whole again. And the 
rammer with which the earth is rammed into the mould, is 
a tool of the greateft confequence, and on which the, firm- 
nefs and durability, in fhort, the perfeétion of the work 
depends, and in making which more difficulty will be found 
than is at firft apprehended. It fhould be made of hard 
wood, either afh, oak, beech, walnut, &c. or, what is pre- 
ferable, the roots of either of thefe forts of wood. 

And in regard to the nature of this fort of work, it 
differs very efentially from that miferable way of building 
with clay or mud mixed with hay or ftraw, which is often 
feen in country villages; it contains all the beft principles 
of mafonry, together with fome rules peculiar to itfelf. 
At fig. 1§, in the plate, is reprefented the plan of a houfe, 
the building of which is regularly defcribed according to 
this method. The foundation may be made of any kind of 
mafonry that is durable, and muit be raifed to the height 
of two fect above the ground ; which is neceflary to fecure 
the walls from the moilture of the earth, and the fplafhin 
of the rain, which will drop from the eaves of the roof. 
When thefe foundation walls are made level, and eighteen 
inches thick, mark upon them the diftances at which the 
joilts are to be fet for receiving the moulds ; thofe diftances 
{hould be three feet each from centre to centre. Each fide 
of the mould being ten feet long will divide into three 
lengths of three feet each, and leave fix inches at each end, 
which ferve*to lengthen the mould at the angles of the 
houfe, and are ufeful for many other purpofes. After 
having fet the joifts in their places, the mafonry muft be 
raifed between them fix inches higher, that is, to a level with 
the joifts ; here will, therefore, upon the whole, be a bafe of 
two feet and a half, which in moft cafes will be found more 
than fufficient to hinder the rain, froit, fnow, or damp, 
from injuring the walls. Raife the mould in the manner 
mentioned aboye, immediately on this new mafonry, placing 
it over one of the angles of the wall. The head of it, 
which is to be placed again{ft the angle, fhould have eighteen 
inches in breadth at the bottom, and only feventeen inches 
and a half at the top ; thus the fides of the mould will in- 
cline towards each other, and produce that diminution in 
the thicknefs of the wall, which is ufual in buildings. of 
this nature. The wedges mutt then be driven in, and the 
potts well fixed by cords, and the head of the mould 
fecured by iron pins, when the whole is ready for the work- 
men to begin their work. it 

In addition it is ftated, that a workman fhould be placed 
in each of the three divifions of the mould, the beft being 
placed at the angle. He isto dire& the work of the other 


two, 
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two, and by occafionally applying a plumb-rule, to take 
care that the mould does not {werve from its upright pofi- 
tion. The labourers who dig and prepare the earth muft 
give it in {mall quantities to the workmen in the mould, 
who, after having fpread it with their feet, begin to prefs it 
with the rammer. They mutt only receive at a time fo 
much as will cover the bottom of the mould to the thicknefs 
of three or four inches. The firft ftrokes of the rammer 
fhould be given clofe to the fides of the mould, but they 
mutt be afterwards applied to every other part of the fur- 
face; the men fhould then crofs their ftrokes, fo that the 
earth may be preffed in every direction. Thofe who ttand 
next to one another in the mould fhould regulate their 
ftrokes fo as to beat at the fame time under the cord, be- 
caufe that part cannot be got at without difficulty, and 
mutt be itruck obliquely ; with this precaution the whole 
will be equally comprefled. The man at the angle of the 
wall fhould beat carefully againit. the head of the mould, 
and for the fake of the appearance, or perhaps to increale 
the ftrength of the building, it is ufual to fpread every fix 
inches high a layer of mortar near the head, in imitation of 
the joints of ftone-work. Care muit be taken, that no frefh 
earth is received into the mould till the firft layer is well 
beaten, which may be afcertained by {ftriking it with the 
rammer ; the ftroke fhould leave hardly any print on the 
place. They muft proceed in this manner to ram in layer 
after layer till the whole mould is full. When this is done, 
the machine may be taken to pieces, and the earth which it 
contained will remain firm and upright, about nine feet in 
length, and two feet and a half in height. The mould may 
then be replaced for another length, including one inch of 
that which has firft been completed: the regular manner 
of joining the different lengths may be feen in the geo- 
metrical elevations in the plate at fig. 16, and more parti- 
cularly at fig. 17, where it will be obferved, by the letters 
A and B, that no joints are left in this work, as the dif- 
ferent lengths are united, and made to prefs one on the other. 
In the fecond length, and mott of the following, the head 
of the mould is ufelefs ; it is only made ufe of at the angles. 
As foon as the workmen have gone round the whole build- 
ing, taking the mould to pieces and putting it together 
again fucceflively, they fhould begin upon the partition 
marked C in the fame plate fg. 15, where the head of the 
mould mutt be ufed, asthe door jambs are {quared like the 
angles of the wall. The jamb next to the exterior wall, 
which is too narrow to be made of pifé, can eafily be made 
of wood, brick, or ftone. And the firft courfe being thus 
completed proceed to the fecond, and here it muft be ob- 
feryed, that if in laying the firft courfe the work begin with 


one angle, as the angle A, fig. 15, and proceed towards E, 


it muit, for the fecond courfe, begin with A, and proceed 
towards B, and fo in each fucceffive courfe it muit proceed 
in a direction contrary to that of the preceding. It may 
eafily be conceived, that with this precaution the joints of 
the feveral lengths will be inclined in oppofite direétions, 
whieh will contribute very much to the firmnefs of the 
work. There is no reafon to fear overcharging the firit 
courfe with the fecond, though but juit laid; for three 
courfes may be laid without danger in one day ; mark the 
grooves for receiving the joints in the firft courfe, at the 
diftance of three feet from one another, but not immediately 
over the former grooves, but over the middle points between 
them, as feen at fg. 17. in the plate. Thefe grooves muit 
be cut with a pick-axe, and the fecond courfe completed in 
the fame manner as the former, except that it muft proceed 
in a contrary direction, as was before cbferved, and that 
the head of the mould and wall-gage mutt be diminifhed, in 


order that the fame inclination of the fides to one another 
that was given to the firft courfe, may be preferved in this 
fecond. It muft, however, be remarked, that this fecond 
courfe is not to be continued without interruption like the 
firft, as it is neceflary that the partition-wall fhould join or 
bond into the exterior wall; or rather, that all the walls in 
the building, whether outfide or partition-walls, which meet 
at an angle, fhould crofs each other at every courfe.- In 
purfuance, therefore, of this rule, when the work has been 
advanced from A to C, or perhaps not quite fo far as Cy 
leave the exterior wall, and turn the mould to the partition, 
applying the face of it to C. This will appear more clearly 
by the letter G, in the fame plate fy. 17. When the wear 
has been carried on along the partition-wall as far as the 
door, bring back the mould to the part which remained un- 
finifhed in the exterior wall, marked C, at Jig. 15. in the 
plate ; and after having filled up that {pace, carry the mould 
on beyond the partition-wall, and complete the courfe. 
The reafon of the partition-wall on the fide oppofite to C, 
not being conneéted in the fame manner with the interior 
wall, is that it ought to be made of wood or brick-work, 
and not of this material, but the third courfe muft be car- 
ried over the door, and join into the wall, as above. It has 
been obferved, that this defcription of the two firft courfes 
is equally applicable to all the others, and will enable any 
perfon to build a houfe, with no other materials than earth, 
of whatever height and extent he pleafes to have it. 

Betides this, it may be remarked that the gables cannot 
be croffed, as thefe are detached from one another; but. as 
their height is fo inconfiderable, and they are befides con- 
nected together by the roof, this is not of any confequence. 
They may be made without any difficulty, by merely making 
their inclination in the mould, and working the earth accord- 
ingly. It has been obferved, that each courfe will be two 
feet and a half high, if the mould is two feet nine inches ; 
for the mould muft include three inches of the courfe be- 
neath. For this reafon the grooves are made fix inches 
deep, though the joifts are only three inches in thicknefs, 
If the direétions which have been given for diminifhing the 
thicknefs of the walls are obferved, that thicknefs will be 
reduced to fifteen inches at the roof, in a houfe (like that 
of which a defign is annexed) confilting of fix courfes; for 
in each courfe there will be an inclination of half an inch. 
The gables might have been reduced to fourteen inches onl 
in thicknefs, as an interval of fourteen inches only was tee 
between the mortifes of the joifts: and by increafing or di- 
minifhing that interval the thicknefs of the walls may be re- 
gulated at pleafure. 

It is noticed that in this mode of building, according to 
the account of the Rey. Mr. Jancour, as praétifed at Mont- 
brifon, the capital of the Foréts in France, as tranfmitted 
to the Board of Agriculture, the earth is pounded as much 
as poflible, in order to crumble any ftones therein ; clay is 
added thereto in a {mall quantity, about one-eighth part, 
It is all beaten and mixed up together by repeated blows 
with a mallet about ten inches broad, ten or fifteen long, 
and two inches thick, The earth being thus prepared and 
flightly wetted, the foundation of the houfe is dug for; this 
1s laid with itone, and when it is about one foot high above 
the furface of the ground, planks are arranged on each fide. 
which are filled with the earth intended for the wall. It is 
{trongly beaten; and this method is continued fucceffively 
all round the building. The walls haye more or lefs thick- 
nefs, according to the fancy of the owner; he has feen 
them of fix and of eighteen inches thick. Some builders 
inter{perfe from {pace to {pace athin layer of lime. If fe. 
veral {tories are intended in fuch ere¢tions, they do not fail 
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to place beams to fupport the floors before they build 
higher ; the windows and doors are attended to in the fame 
manner. Of fuch buildings he never faw any confifting of 
more than two ftories at moft; generally they have but 
one befides the ground-floor. When the building is thus 
finifhed, it is left for fome months to dry: then fuch as 
with to make the building more folid and durable, give it a 
rough-caft coating on the outfide with lime and fand. 

And in regard to the manner of forming the openings 
for the doors and windows, they fhould be left at the time 
of building the walls. This may be done by placing within 
the mould either two or one of the heads, (as reprefented 
figs. 3 and 4 in the plate, ) as may be neceflary, wherever the 
wall is to terminate and the opening commence. They 
fhould be made floping a little, in order to leave room for 
the frames and fafhes. And the exterior decorations of the 
windows and doors are ufually made, by the rich, of ftone 
or brick, and by the poor of wood, which latter have a bad 
effe& on the appearance of the houfe, as wood will never 
unite well with pifé-work; and notwithftanding the greateft 
precautions, the exterior covering will break and fall off the 
wood; whereas ftone or brick-work unite perfectly with the 
pifé, and retain their plafter, and of courfe the paint, of 
which it forms the ground. The chimney-pieces of brick 
or {tone are laid and united with the walls in the fame man- 
ner as in common buildings; and the flues are alfo very 
firmly conneéted with them, being made of brick-work. 
But a very particular advantage is, that the apartments may 
be very handfomely finifhed, without making any jambs to 
the infide doors, either of ftone, brick, or wood. The 
finifhing of the earthen walls will make jambs unneceflary, 
and it is not requifite to be at the expence of any other 
finifhing, as the doors may be hung on the grounds or wain- 
{cot of the apartment, as may be found neceflary. 

The particular Nature of, and Manner of preparing the Earth. 
—It is further obferved that beating, or compreffion, is 
ufed in many different forts of work ; the ancients employed 
it in making their rough walls; the Italians employ it for 
the terraces which cover their houfes; the Moors for all 
their walls ; the Spaniards, the French, and others, for 
fome of the floors of their apartments. The intent of the 
ancient archite&ts, when they recommended the beating of 
cement, and other compofitions ufed in building, was to 
prevent them from fhrinking and cracking; and it is em- 
ployed for the fame purpofe in the walls which are made of 
earth. The beater, by repeated {trokes, forces out from 
the earth the fuperfluous water which is contained, and 
clofely unites all the particles together, by which means the 
natural attra@tion of thofe particles is made powerfully to 
operate, as it is by other natural caufes, in the formation of 
ftones. Hence arifes the increafing {trength and aftonifhing 
durability which houfes of this kind are found to poflefs. 
It is added that upon beating a {mall portion of earth, and 
weighing it immediately afterwards, it was found to contain 
thirty-nine pounds and a half; fifteen days after it had lott 
four pounds and a quarter; in the fpace of another fifteen 
days it loft but one pound ; and in fifteen days after that its 
weight diminifhed only half a pound. In the {pace of about 
forty-five days the moifture was completely evaporated, and 
its weight was diminifhed about one-eighth ; confequently 
only one-eighth of the whole mafs was occupied by moifture, 
and this {mall proportion cannot at all affeét the folidity and 
confiftency of the earth fo treated. This experiment is 
alfo fufficient to fhew the difference between this kind of 
building, and that vulgar kind called in England « mud- 
walling ;”” the Jatter cannot be executed without adding a 
great deal of water, to foften the materials employed, which 


entirely deitroys their confiftency ; the water, which occu- 
pies a confiderable {pace in the mud, leaves, in evaporating, 
an infinite number of pores or little cavities, and thus the 
walls become weak and brittle, and incapable of f{upporting 
feveral ftories, or fuch ponderous weights as the beaten earth 
or pifé can fuftain. 

And with regard to the quantity or height of walling of 
this fort that may be done in one day, it is ftated, that three 
courfes, of about three feet each, may be laid one over 
the other in the courfe of a day; fo that a wall of earth, 
of ‘about eight or nine feet, or one {tory high, may be raifed 
in the fame time. Experience has proved, that as foon as 
the builders have raifed their walls to a proper height for 
flooring, the heavieft beams and rafters may, without dan- 
ger, be placed on the walls thus newlymade ; and that the 
thickeft timber of a roof may be laid on the gables of this 
fort the very initant they are completed. 

Further, on the proper forts of earth for this ufe, it is 
{tated, that, 1{t. All earths in general are fit for fuch ufe, 
when they have not the lightnefs of poor lands, nor the 
ftiffnefs of clay. zdly. All earths fit for vegetation. 
3dly. Brick-earths ; but thefe, if they are ufed alone, are 
apt to crack, owing to the quantity of moifture which they 
contain. This, however, does not hinder perfons who un- 
derftand the bufinefs from ufing them to a good purpofe. 
4thly. Strong earths, with a mixture of {mall gravel, which 
for that reafon cannot ferve for making either bricks, tiles, 
or pottery. Thefe gravelly earths are very ufeful; the 
beft work of this fort is madeof them. And it is faid, that 
from the following marks may be known what earths are 
fitteft to be employed by themfelves. When thefe hare 
been defcribed, it will remain to point out fuch as mutft 
be mixed with others, in order that they may acquire the 
neceffary quality. And the following appearances indi- 
cate that the earth in which they are found is fit for building : 
when a pick-axe, fpade, or plough, brings up large lumps 
of earth at a time ; when arable lands lie in clods or lumps ; 
when field-mice have made themfelves fubterraneous paflages 
in the earth; all thefe are favourable figns. When the roads 
of a village, having been worn away by the water conti- 
nually running through them, are lower than the other lands, 
and the fides of thofe roads fupport themfelves upright, it 
isa fure mark that the work may be executed in that village. 
One may alfo difcover the fitnefs of the foil, by trying to 
break with one’s fingers the little clods of earth in the 
roads, finding a difficulty in doing it, or by obferving the ruts 
of the road in which the cart-wheels make a fort of pifé by 
their preffure : whenever there are deep ruts on the road, one 
may be fure of finding abundance of proper earth. And 
proper earth is found at the bottom oe the flopes, on low 
lands that are cultivated, becaufe every year the rain brings 
down the fat or good earth. It is frequently found on the 
banks of the rivers ; but above all, it is found at the foot of 
hills where vines are planted, and of all cultivated lands which 
have much flope. In digging trenches and cellars for build- 
ing, it generally happens that what comes out of them is fit 
tor the purpofe of tis fort of buildig. But as it may fome- 
times happen that earth of a proper quality is not to be found 
on the fpot where it is intended to butld, it becomes of import- 
ance to attend to the method of mixing earths ; for though the 
earth which is near at hand may not of itfelf be proper, 
it is very probable that it may be rendered fo by the mixture 
of a fmall quantity of another earth fetched from a diftance. 
The principle on which a mixture muft be made is very fim- 
ple ; ftrong earths muft be tempered with light; thofe in 
which clay predominates, with others that are compofed more 
of chalk and fand ; and thofe of arich, glutinous fubftance, 
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with others of a poor and barren nature. The degrees in 
which thefe qualities of the earth prevail, mutt determine 
the proportions of the mixture ; which it is impoflible here 
to point out for every particular cafe, but which may be 
learnt by alittle pra€tice. And it will not be amifsto mix 
with the earth fome fmall pebbles, gravel, rubbifh of mor- 
tar, or in fhort any {mall mineral fub{ftances ; but none of 
the animal or vegetable kind muft be admitted. Such hard 
fubftances bind the earth firmly between them, and being 
preffed and preffing in all dire€&tions, contribute very much 
to the folidity of the whole: fo that well-worked earth, in 
which there is a mixture of gravel, becomes fo hard at 
the end of two years, that a chiffel muft be ufed to break 
it, as if it was freettone, or other folid {tone. 

The followiag experiments are detailed in order to 
afcertain the qualities of any earth. ‘ 

Lxperiment 1.—Take a {mall wooden tub or pail, with- 
out a bottom, dig a hole in the ground of a court or 
garden, and at the bottom of that hole fix a piece of 
ftone, flat and level; place your tub upon the ftone, fill 
around it the earth that has been dug out to make the 
hole, and ram it well, that the tub may be enclofed, to 
prevent its buriting. Then ram into the tub the earth 
you mean to try; putting in, at each time, about the 
thicknefs of threee or four fingers’ breadths ; when this is 
well rammed, add as‘ much more, and ram it in the fame 
manner, and fo the third and fourth, &c. till the earth is 
raifed above the brim. This fuperfluous earth mutt be 
fcraped off extremely {mooth, and rendered as even as the 
under part will be, which lies on the ftone. Loofen with 
a {pade the earth round the tub, and you will then be able to 
take it out, and with it the comprefled earth that it con- 
tains ; then turn the tub upfide down, and if it is wider at 
the top than at the bottom, as fuch veffels ufually are, the 
pifé will eafily come out ; but if it fhould happen to tick, 
let it dry in the air about twenty-four hours, and you will 
then find that the earth is loofe enough to fall out of itfelf. 
You mutt be careful to cover over this lump of pifé with a 
little board; for though a fhower of rain, falling in an 
oblique direction, will not injure it, yet it may be a little da- 
maged, if the rain falls perpendicular, and efpecially if it 
remains uponit. Leave the lump expofed to the air, only 
covered with a board or flat ftone, and if it continues 
without cracking or crumbling, and increafes daily in 


_ denfity and compactnefs, as its natural moifture decreafes, 


you may be fure that the earth is fit for building. But 
you .muft remember that it is neceflary that the earth 
employed fhould be taken from a little below the fur- 
face of the ground, in order that it may be neither too 
dry nor too wet: it muit be obferved alfo, that if the 
earth is not well preffed around the outfide of the tube 
before it is filled, though the hoops were of iron, they 
would burit, fo great is the preffure of the beaten earth 
againft the mould, of whatever fize it may be. 

Experiment 2.—T his trial may be made in the houfe. Hav- 
ing brought from a field the earth you want to try, prefs it 
in a itone mortar, with a peftle of wood, brafs, or iron (the 
latter is beft),; or with a hammer ; fill the mortar above the 
edge, and then with a large knife, or fome other inftrument, 
take away the fuperabundance of the earth even with the 
brim. If you find then that the earth will not quit the mor- 
tar, you muit expofe it to the fun, or near a fire ; and when 
itis {ufficiently dry, it may be taken out without difficulty 

y turning the mortar upfide down on a flat ftone, or the 
floor. It will have the fhape of the mortar, and if expofed 
as above directed, will thew the quality of the earth. 

Experiment 3.—Prefs with the end of a ftick, or cane, your 


earth in a little box, round which you had better firft tie a 
piece of packthread, left it fhould burft in the operation ; 
when you have filled it above its brim, cut off the overplus 
with a knife ; you will undoubtedly be obliged to break the 
box to get it out, unlefs you had rather wait, and let it 

in the air, inthe fun, or before a fire. It will take the exa& 
form of the box, be it round, {quare, or oval; if your 
earth be red, or any other colour, that which is enclofed in 
the box will {till remain the fame. It is not improper to re- 
mark, that the colour of the earth neither adds to nor dimi- 
nifhes the goodnefs of the pifé, therefore every proprietor 
may be at eafe on that head. Befides, every perfon in walk- 
ing on his ground, may make little balls of earth, and prefs 
them as tight as he can between his hands. If he brings 
them home and puts marks on them, he will by that means 
know the quality of every piece of land, and alfo bea 
Judge of the mixture it will be neceffary to make. 

Further, in preparing the earth, all the operations are 
very fimple and eafy: there is nothing to be done but to 
dig up the earth with a pick-axe, break the clods with a 
fhovel, fo as to divide it well, and then Jay it in a heap ; 
which is very neceflary, becaufe as the labourers throw it on 
that heap, the lumps of earth and large ttones roll to the 
bottom, where another man may break them, or draw them 
away witharake. He mutt obferve, that there fhould be 
an interval of about an ich and a quarter between the teeth 
of the rake, that the ftones and pebbles of the fize of a wal- 
nut, or fomething more, may efcape, and that it may draw 
off only thelargeit. If the earth that has been dug has not 
the proper quality, which is feldom the cafe, and that it is 
neceffary to fetch fome better from a diftance, then the mix- 
ture muft be made in this manner: one man muft throw one 
fhovel full of the beft fort, while the others throw five or 
fix of the inferior fort on the heap, and fo more or lefs, ac- 
cording to the proportion which has been previoufly afcer- 
tained. No more earth fhould be prepared than the men can 
work in one day, or a little more, that they may not be in 
want ; butif rain is expected, you muit have at hand either 
planks, mats, or old cloths to lay over the heap of earth, 
fo that the rain may not wet it; and then as foon as the 
rain is over, the men may refume their work, which, with- 
out this precaution, muft be delayed: for it muft be remem- 
bered, that the earth cannot be ufed when it is either too 
dry or teo wet, and therefore if the rain fhould wet it after 
it has been prepared, the men will be obliged to wait till it 
has recovered its proper confiftency ; a delay which would be 
equally difadvantageous to them and their employer. When 
the earth has been foaked by rain, inftead of fuffering’ com- 
preffion, it becomes mud in the mould ; even though it be a 
little too moift, it cannot be worked: it fwells under the 
blows of the rammer, and a ftroke in one place makes it rife 
in another. When this is the cafe, it is better to ftop the 
work, for the men find fo much difficulty, that it is not 
worth while to proceed. But there is not the fame neceflity 
of difcontinuing the work when the earth is too dry, for 
it is eafy to give it the neceffary degree of mozfture ; in 
fuch a cafe-it fhould be fprinkled with a watering-pot, and 
afterwards well mixed together; it will thew be fit for ufe. 
It has already been obferved, that no vegetable fubttances 
fhould be left in the earth; therefore in digging, as well 
as in laying the earth in a heap, great care muft be taken 
to pick out every bit of root, great and fmall, all fprigs 
and herbs, all bits of hay and fe chips or fhavings of 
wood, and in general every thing that can rot, or fuffera 
change in the earth after it has been prepared in this manner 
for ufe in building. 

The Kind of Timber neceffary.—It is ftated that, im order 

to 
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to make good walls, it is not fufficient that the earths be 
well beaten, but they muft be well united together. In 
houfes of brick or ftone, to confolidate their parts, they 
make ufe of angles and binders of free-{tone, and of iron 
braces, and cramp irons, which are very expentfive ; but 
here the binders coft very little; they confift only of thin 
pieces of wood, a few cramps and nails, and thefe are fuf- 
ficient to give the greateft {tability to buildings of pifé. It 
is added, that the firft courfe A, figs. 15 and 16 in the 
plate, being laid on the front and inner walls of a houfe, 
then begin the fecond; and if, for the inferior courfe, the 
mould has been direéted from A to E, it muft, for this 
fecond, be direGted from A to F, as has been explained 
above. But before this fecond courfe is begun, lay at the 
bottom of the mould a board about five or fix feet long, 
refting on the augle A, and extending lengthwife towards B. 
This board mutt be rough as the fawyers have left it, fome- 
thing lefs than an inch thick, and in breadth about eight, 
nine, or ten inches, fo that there may remain on each fide 
four or five inches of earth, if the wall is eighteen thick ; 
by this means the board will be entirely concealed in the body 
of the wall. When thus placed, neither the air nor damp 
can reach it, and of courfe there is no danger of its rotting. 
This has often been proved by experience, as in taking down 
old houfes of pifé fuch boards have always been found per- 
feétly found, and many that had not even loft the colour of 
new wood. It is eafy to conceive how much this board, 
from the preflure of the work raifed above it, will contri- 
bute to bind together the two lengths A and B, and to 
ftrengthen the angle A ; but this is not all, it is ufeful (par- 
ticularly when the earth is not of a very good quality) to 
put ends of planks into the pifé after it has been rammed 
about half the height of the mould. Thefe ends of planks 
fhould be only ten or eleven inches long, to leave as before 
a few inches of earth on each fide of the wall, if it is 
eighteen inches thick ; they fhould be laid crofswife (as the 
plank before-mentioned is laid lengthwife) over the whole 
courfe, at the diftance of about two feet from one another, 
and will ferve to equalize the preflure of the upper parts of 
the works on the lower courfe of the pifé, ar rammed earth. 
But thefe boards need only be placed at the angles of the 
exterior wall, and in thofe parts where the courfes of the 
partition-walls join to thofe of the exterior wall ; the fame 
direétions that have here been given for the fecond courfe, 
muft be obferved at each fucceeding courfe, up to the roof. 
By thefe means, it is feen, an innumerable quantity of holders 
or bindings will be formed, which fometimes draw to the 
right, fometimes to the left of the angles, and which power- 
fully unite the front walls with thofe of the partitions; the 
feveral parts deriving mutual fupport from one another, and 
the whole being rendered compact and folid. Hence thefe 
houfes, made of earth alone, are able to refift the violence 
of the higheft winds, ftorms, and tempefts, The height 
that is intended to be given to each ftory being known, 
boards of three or four feet in length fhould be placed be- 
fore-hand in the pifé, in thofe places where the beams are to 
be fixed, and as foon as the mould no longer occupies that 
place, the beams may be laid on, though the pifé be frefh 
made ; little flips of wood, or boards, may be introduced 
under them, in order to fix them level. ‘he beams thus 
fixed for each ftory, the pifé may be continued as high as 
the place on which you intend to erect the roof a the 
building, 

And befide the ufe of this fort of material in the build- 
ing of houfes, it may be applied to the railing of walls for 
diferent forts of ticldfares, as parks, gardens, yards, &c. 

in which the mould mutt be fixed in an angle, or againit a 


building, if the wall 1s to reach fo far, and the worknien 
mut proceed from thence to the otherextremity of the wall; 
and when they have finifhed the firft courfe, they muit raife 
the mould to make the fecond, returning to the place where 
they began the firft. But when a very great inclofure is to 
be made, as for inftance a park wall, then, for the fake of 
{peed, it is neceflary to fet feveral moulds and men at work. 
In fuch a cafe, a mould fhould be placed at each end, and 
the number of men be doubled ; they will work at the fame 
time, and meet in the middle of the wall, where they will 
élofe the firft courfe ; after which each fet of men raife their 
mould to make the fecond; and both fetting out from the 
middle continue working, in oppofite direétions, towards 
the ends where they firlt began. 

In this way houfes may be built, which are ftrong, 
healthy, and very cheap ; and which will laft a great length 
of time, as the author fays, he had pulled down fome of 
them, which, from the title deeds in the pofleffion of the 
proprietors, appeared to be 165 years old, though they had 
been ill kept in repair. The rich traders of Lyons have, he 
obferves, no other way of building their country-houfes. 
An outtide covering of painting in frefco, which is attended 
with very little expence, conceals from the eye of the 
{pectator the nature of the building, and is a handfome orna- 
ment to the houfe. That method of painting has more 
frefhnefs and brilliancy than any other, becaufe water does 
not impair the colours. No fize, oil, or expence is required, 
manual labour is almoft all it cofts, either to the rich or 
poor. Any perfon may make his houfe look as f{plendid as 
he pleafes for a few pence laid out in red or yellow ochre, or 
in other mineral colours. And he adds that ftrangers, who 
have failed upon the Rhone, probably never fufpeéted that 
thofe beautiful houfes which they faw rifing on the hills 
around them, were built of nothing but earth; nay, many 
perfons have dwelt for a confiderable time in fuch houfes, 
without ever being aware of their fingular conftruétion. 
Farmers in that country generally have them fimply white- 
wafhed, but others, who dn a greater taite for ornament, 
add pilatters, window-cafes, pannels, and decorations of 
various kinds. 

Befides, it is fuggefted that there is every reafon for intro- 
ducing this method into all parts of the kingdom ; whether — 
we confider the honour of the nation as concerned in the 
neatnefs of its villages, the great faving of wood which it 
will occafion, and the confequent fecurity from fire, or the 
health of the inhabitants, to which it will greatly contribute, 
as fuch houfes are never liable to the extremes of heat or 
cold. It is attended with many other circumftances that 
are advantageous to the ftate, as well as to individuals. It 
faves both time and labour in building, and the houfes may 
be inhabited almoft immediately after they are finifhed; for 
which latter purpofe the holes made for the joifts fhould not 
be clofed up dire@tly, for the air, if fuffered to circulate 
through them, will dry the walls more fpeedily. And the 
durability of this fort of building is fully fhewn by the 
{tatement of the Rev. Mr. Jancour, who refided at Mont- 
brifon in France, where, he fays, the church was the moft 
remarkable in this ftyle of building ; it is about eighty feet 
long, forsy feet broad, and fifty fest high; the walls built 
in pife eighteen inches thick, and crépé, or roughecaft on 
the outfide with lime and fand, Soon after his arrival, the 
church, by fome accident, was dettroyed by fire, and re- 
mained unroofed for about a twelvemonth, expofed to rains 
and froft, As it was fufpeéted that the walls had fuftained 
much damage, either by fire or the inclemency of the feafon 
and might fall down, it was determined to throw thers 
down partially, and leave only the lower parts ftanding ; 
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but even this was net done, he adds, without much diffi- 
culty, fuch was the firmnefs and hardnefs thefe walls had ac- 
quired, the church haying ftood above eighty years ; and all 
the repairs required, were only to give it, on the outfide, 
every twelve or fifteen years, a new coating of rough-catt. 
And it is further remarked, that befides the advantages of 
ftrength and cheapnefs, this method of building poffeffes 
that of {peed in the execution. It is found that a mafon 
ufed to work, can, with the help of his labourer, when the 
earth lies near, build, in one day, fix feet fquaré of the pifé. 
if two mencan build, in one day, fix feet {quare, it is evi- 
dent that fix men, which is the neceflary number to work 
the mould, (wiz. three in the mould, and three to dig and 
prepare the earth,) will build, in the courfe of fixteen days, 
orthree weeks at moft, fucha houfe as is feen in the plate, 
at figs. 15 and 16, containing 228 fquare feet of wall; a 
very fhort time therefore is fufficient for a man to build him- 
felf a folid and lafting habitation. Thefe faéts, which have 
been proved by numberlefs inftances, afford a proportion by 
which every one may determine the time that his houfe or 
wall will take in building, having firft afcertained the num- 
ber of feet it will contain. Thus, if he withes te have a 
wall 540 feet long, and fix feet high, it will be finifhed in 
one month, with one fingle mould, and fix men; but if he 
doubles both mould and men, it will be done in fifteen days. 
Thefe are fimple but neceflary initruGtions, for they will 
prevent the inconvenience to which many are expofed from 
having the completion of their building protraéted beyond 
the time that they originally expeted. All perfons who 
wifh to build, may now contract with the builder that the 
work fhall be finifhed on fuch a day; or that he fhall in- 
demnify them for all the lofles which they may incur from 
his failure to make good his e:gagement in that refpeét. 

And in regard to the outfide covering of plafter, which 
is proper for rammed earth or pifé walls, it is quite different 
from that which is made ufe of on any other walls: it is ne- 
ceflary, too, to take a proper time for laying it on. When 
a houfe of this fort has been begun in February, and com- 
pleted in April, the covering may be laid on in the autumn, 
that is to fay, five or fix months after it is finifhed ; or if it 
is finifhed in the beginning of November (at which time the 
mafons generally give over working) it may be laid on in 
the fpring. In this interval the walls will be fufficiently 
dried ; but it muft not be imagined that it is the drought 
or cold that extra¢ts the moifture from an earthen wall; it 
is only the air, which is of itfelf fufficient either in fummer 
or winter, to dry a pifé or rammed-earth wall thoroughly. 
If the plafter be laid over them before the dampnefs is en- 
tirely gone, it mult be expeéted that the fweat of the walls 
will eait it off. 

But.in order to prepare the walls for plaitering, they 
fhould be indented with the point of a hammer, er hatchet, 
without being afraid of {poiling the furface left by the 
mould; all thofe little dents muit be made as clofe as pof- 
fible to each other, and cut in, from top to bottom, fo that 
every hole may have a little reft in the inferior part, which 
will ferve to retain and fupport the plafter. And to do it 
the mafons muft make a {mall fcaffold in the holes which the 
joifts of the mould have left at figs. 2 and 3 in the plate. 
This fcaffold may be made in a few minutes, and when, with 
the afliftance of it, they have indented the upper parts of the 
houfe, they muft run a ftiff bruth over the indented furface, 
to remove all duft or loofe earth. The walls, when thus pre- 
pared, may receive the plaftering ; but it fhould be obferved 
that there are two kinds of plalter that may be ufed in the 
pilé ; rough-caft, and ftuccoing. Rough-caft confitts of a 

Il quantity of mortar, diluted with water in a tub, to 


which a trowel of pure lime is added, fo as to make it about 
the thicknefs of cream. Stueco is nothing more than poor 
mortar, which the labourers make up in a clean place near 
the lime-pit, and earry it to the mafons on the feaffold. 

Befides, for the purpofe of rough-cafting one workman 
and his labourer are fufficient ; the workman only {prinkles 
with a brufh the wall he has indented, fwept, and prepared ; 
after that he dips another brufh, made of bits of reed, box, 
&c. into the tub which contains the rough-caft, and throws 
with this brufh the rough. caft againft the wall; when he has 
covered, with as much equality as poffible, fo much of the 
wall as is within his reach, he lowers his {caffold, and {tops 
up the holes of the joifts with ftones, or old plaiter, &c. 
does as before, and continues lowering his fcaffold in the 
fame manner till he comes to the bottom of the houfe. 
This rough-caft, which is attended with fo little trouble and 
expence, is notwith{tanding the beft cover that can be made 
for pifé or rammed-earth walls, and for all other conftruc- 
tions; it contributes to preferve the buildings, and though 
not beautiful, has the recommendation of being attainable 
by people in moderate circumftances. It is the peculiar ad- 
vantage of thefe buildings that all the materials they require 
are cheap, and all the workmanfhip fimple and eafy to be 
performed. 

But in regard to the procefs of ftuccoing it is very dif- 
ferent ; two workmen and two labourers are requifite, the 
two workmen being on the fcaffold, and one of the labour- 
ers making up the mortar, while the other carries it with 
water, and ferves the workmen. One of the workmen holds 
in his right hand a trowel, and in the other a brufh, with 
which he fprinkles the wall, having beforehand indented 
and fwept it; after that, he lays on a few trowels full of 
ftucco, which he fpreads as much as poffible with the fame 
trowel, and then he lays on more, and thus continues his 
work. The fecond workman has alfo in his left-hand a 
brufh, and in his right-hand a fmall wood float ; he fprin- 
kles water over the mortar that his partner has {pread, and 
rubs over that part he has wetted with his wood float. 
Thus the firft workman lays on the plafter, and advances 
gradually, the fecond follows and polifhes ; one labourer 
makes up the ftucco, the other carries it, and feryes the 
workmen. By this procefs the {moothett, fineft, and cheapett 
plaftering is made. Avnd at the fame time that the platter 
is laid on, it may alfo be whitened by the ufe of lime 
alone, which is alfo an objeét of economy, fince it faves 
white lead, &c. For this purpofe dilute lime in a tub of 
yery clear water, and let a labourer take fome of it in a 
pot, and carry it to the workmen, who muft lay it on 
with a brufh; this, as well as all other colours, adheres to 
the platter, and never falls, although it is ufed with water 
only, without fize or oil. This is to be attributed to the 
precaution of laying on the colour whilft the plafter is ftill 
wet; asit grows dry, it incorporates the mineral colours with 
its own fubitance, and makes them laft as long as itfelf. 
This is ov the principles of frefco colouring or painting, 
which is very neat. 

And it is added, that the lime is of very general utility ; 
it is ufed in building, in plaitering, and in white-wafhing ; 
and it will appear that for painting alfo it may be employed 
with advantage. .Thofe who intend to build, therefore, 
ought always,to have a flore of it by them, and it fhould 
be flaked a long time before it is ufed, to prevent crevices 
and bliiters, which, without this precaution, will arife in 
the platter, and give it fo difagreeable an appearance, that it 
will be neceflary to do the work over again. The reafon of 
it is this, there will always remain in the lime fome particles 
that have not been flaked in the pit; all the ftones are not 
2 entirely 
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entirely reduced to lime in the kiln, and thofe ftones will 
refift the aGtion of the water for a time, and will burft from 
the plafter after it has been laid, leaving the crevices 
above-mentioned. This inconvenience will not happen if 
the lime, after being flaked, is left to ftand fome time be- 
fore it is ufed: Indeed it will not be amifs to let it lie by 
a whole year, or longer, when it can be done with conve- 
nience.  Befides this, it is obferved on the painting in frefco 
of the outfide covering, that that kind of painting which is 
known by this name, ts the moft beautiful and cheapeft of 
any, and it is that which the author recommends for the de- 
coration of pifé or rammed-earth buildings. The moit ce- 
lebrated painters were very partial to it, and Rome furnifhes 
many excellant models, which fhould engage us to reftore it 
from that negleé and difufe into which it has, without rea- 
fon, been fuffered to fall. And that, whoever wifhes to 
have his houfe painted in frefco, muft have a painter ready, 
and place him on the fcaffold with the workmen. The latter 
lay on the mortar, as before directed, and are attentive to 
fpread it very even, to receive the paint. When they have 
finifhed one part, they fufpend their work, to give the 
painter time to do his ; for if they continued working on, 
the painter, who cannot go on fo faft as they, would find 
the mortar too dry, and the colours would not incorporate 
with it. It is abfolutely neceffary that the plaiterer’s work 
fhould be fubordinate to that of the painter; it is fometimes 
fo arranged, that the latter work while the former are gone 
to their meals ; and when in his turn he retires from work, 
he traces out the part that the plafterers are to cover during 
his abfence, forefeeing how much he fhall be able to paint 
in the courfe of the day. All thefe precautions are taken 
to prevent the too fpeedy drying of the mortar, and to 
feize the proper time to lay on the colours while it is 
frefh. 

And in order to make the colour meant to be given to a 
country-houfe, dilute in a large tub a fufficient quantity of 
lime which has been flaked a long time; and alfo dilute in 
another tub or pot fome ochre, either yellow, red, or any 
other mineral colour, but always in very clear water ; after 
which, pour a little of the colour into the large tub, and 
ftir it about with a ftick, fo as to mix it well with the lime ; 
take fome of the colour on a brush, and try it on a board or 
wall; if it is tuo deep or too light, add frefh lime or colour 
from the tub, and by repeated trials bring it to the tint 
that is wifhed to be given to the houfe. The colour being 
made for the body of the houfe, the frames of the doors and 
the windows are next to be confidered, and a new colour 
_ chofen, to diftinguifh them from the reft of the front. If 
the body of the houfe is painted yellow, or of a pale red, 
the ng and frames may be white or blue; if it is grey, 
they may be yellow or deep red, and in all cafes it will be 
a very eafy matter to find the moft fuitable colours. It is 
added, that the plafterers are equal to painting the fronts of 
houfes in a common way ; but when builders or proprie- 
tors wifh to have them decorated in a fuperior manner, 
they muft call in a painter, whofe bufinefs it is to do it. 
The writer afferts that thefe paintings in frefco are more 
lively and more hrilliant than any other ; becaufe the co- 
lours are not deadened by fize or oil, which do net enter 
into their compofition ; their effect is furprifing, and may 
be had at a little expence. And in concluding, it is re- 
marked that the platter proper to ferve as a ground for 
frefeo painting or colouring, is made of one part lime and 
three parts clean, fharp, wafhed fand; alfo that this fort of 
painting has lately been executed with great fuccefs at 
Woburn Abbey, and fome other places in this country. It 
is not very ufual, it is obferved, to flake the lime in this 
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country fo long before it is wanted ; but it is an excellent 
practice, efpecially if it be wood-burnt. 

In fhort, this method of building feems, from its cheap- 
nefs and durability, and the readinefs with which it is exe- 
cuted, to deferve the attention of the proprietors of lands 
in this kingdom, as the means of raifing comfortable houfes 
for their labourers and cottagers, which, from the increafed 
prices of the ufual forts of building materials, are now be- 
come ferioufly expenfive in providing. 

Some different kinds of buildings of thefe earthy mate- 
rials may be feen at Woburn Abbey, the feat of the duke of 
Bedford, and in fome other places. 

There are other neat buildings of the cottage kind, 
formed and raifed in this way, which may be feen in Plate 
XXII. in the fecond volume of the Farmer’s Diétionary, 
under the head Pie Cottages, with different elevations, 

round plans, &c. 

Others likewife built with the common forts of mate- 
rials, but which may be raifed equally well and conveniently 
in pifé work, are reprefented at figs. 1, 4, and 7, in Plate VII. 
on Agriculture, under the title of Ornamental Cottages, in 
which figs. 2, 5, and 8, fhew the ground plans, and figs. 3, 
6, andg, thofe of the upper rooms. Thefe kinds of cot- 
tages would have an extremely neat and ornamental appear- 
ance when ere¢ted in the latter of thefe methods, about the 
entrances of parks and other kinds of pleafure grounds, as 
well as near any large country refidences, and at the fame 
time be built at an ealy expence. 

PISEK, in Geography, atown of Bohemia, in the circle 
of Prachotitz, onthe Watawa; 20 miles N. of Prachotitz. 
N. lat. 49° 22/. E. long. 14° 36!. 

“ PISHAMIN Puum, in Botany. See Indian Date 

LUM. P 

PISIDIA, in Ancient Geography, a province of Afia 
Minor, N. of Pamphylia, feparated by a chain of mount 
Taurus from Ifauria. 7 

PISIFORME Os, in Anatomy, one of the bones of 
the carpus See Exrremirres. 

PISIG, in Geography, a {mall ifland in the Eaft Indian 
fea. N, lat. 2°20’. E.long. 125° 1'. 

PISIGNANO, a town of Naples, in the province of 
Otranto ; four miles S.E. of Lecce. 

PISILIS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia Minor, 
in Caria, between the river Calbis and the town of Caunus, 
according to Strabo. 

PISINDA, a town of Africa Propria, placed by Pto- 
lemy among thofe which lay between the two Syrtes.—Alfo, 
a town of Afia, in Pamphylia, placed by Ptolemy in that 
part of this country which was called Carbalia. 

PISINGARA, a town of Afia, in the Leffler Arme- 
nia, placed by Ptolemy at a diftance from the Euphrates 
towards the mountains. 

PISISTRATI Insut#, three iflands on the coaft 
of Ionia, near Ephefus, called by Pliny Anthine, My- 
onnefos, and Diarrheufa. 

PISISTRATUS, in Biography, an eminent Athenian 
citizen, was of noble defcent, which he derived from Co- 
drus, the laft king of Athens, and inherited a large propert 
from his father Hippocrates. He poffeffed the natural ri 
vantages of a commanding perfon, a ready elocution, and an 
uncommon capacity, which he improved with the utmoft di- 
ligence. Entering into public life, he promoted, by his 
eloquence, the endeavours of Solon to roufing the Atheni- 
ans to the recovery of Salamis, and he accompanied that 
legiflator in the fuccefsful expedition for the purpofe. Na- - 
turally ambitious, he ingratiated himfelf with the lower 
claffes of citizens by the moft winning affability, and bound- 
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lefs liberality. He reiieved their neceffities, fet open his 
gardens, and in all his difcourfes he was the advocate of po- 
litical equality, and the democratic conftitution. Solon 
and others faw through the artifice of his condu&. Pulif- 
tratus one day haftily appeared in the market-place, bleed- 
ing from fome flight wounds which he had inflicted on him- 
felf, and loudly implored the proteétion of his fellow-citi- 
zens from pretended enemies, who were, he {faid, purfuing 
his life, on account of his attachment to the democracy. 
From this time he obtained a guard to attend his perfon for 
his fecurity. This guard he foon employed to feize the ei- 
tadel. He difarmed the multitude, and was now the un- 
doubted matter of Athens, while Solon, who had refifted his 
tyranny in vain, departed from his enflaved country. This 
event occurred B.C. 560. Though Pififtratus juftly in- 
curred the charge of tyranny by the mode which he adopted 
to acquire his power, he by no means ufed that power in an 
offenfive way. On the contrary, it is thought, that very 
few lawful fovereigns ever conducted themfelves with greater 
moderation, or with more regard to the beft interefts of his 
countrymen. He did not in the leaft attempt to abrogate 
the wife laws of Solon, but invefted them with additional 
authority, and he always expreffled great veneration for the 
legiflator, whom he intreated, but in vain, to return to 
Athens. His fupremacy, however, was not as yet well 
fecured, and attempts were made by Megacles to overthrow 
his power. He fucceeded, and Pififtratus was obliged, in 
his turn, to become an exile, while his property was put up 
to public fale. Afterwards Megacles permitted him to re- 
turn, on condition that he would marry his daughter, to 
ewhich Pififtratus readily acceded, though he refufed to live 
with her, which fo far exafperated the father-in-law, that to 
avoid his vengeance he retired to Eretria. He there occu- 
pied himfi lf in preparations for the recovery of his autho- 
rity by force, which he effeéted in the eleventh year of his 
fecond exile. From this time he continued to govern with 
the fame lenity ; but in order to weaken the popular party, 
he obliged many of the idle inhabitants to leave the city and 
engage in the cultivation of the furrounding diftri& : and by 
exacting the tenth of every man’s income and produce, he 
augmented the public revenues, which he expended on 
magnificent buildings. He alfo ftudied to foften the minds 
of the Athenians by the encouragement of literature. He 
founded a public library, and made a colleétion of the 
poems of Homer, which were at that time fcattered in de- 
tached parts throughout Greece, and digefted them into the 
order which they have fince preferved. Senfible of the 
odium attaching to a tyranny, he was careful to mafk his 
power under the demeanour of a citizen, and in this way he 
exercifed the fovereignty during the remainder of his life, 
regarded rather as the father than the oppreffor of his 
country, which fearcely ever enjoyed a longer period of 
quiet and profperity. He died in the year 527 B.C., leaving 
his fons, Hippias and Hipparchus, the heirs of his power. 
Univer. Hilt. 

PISKOL, in Geography, atown of Ruffia, in the govern- 
ment of Archangel, onthe river Mezen; 188 miles E. of 
Archangel. 

PISMIRE, in Zoology. See Anr. 

PISO, L. Carrurnivs, in Biography, furnamed Frugi, 
a Roman of a diftinguifhed patrician family, called the Cal- 
purnian, according to Cicero; though in another paflage 
he reprefents him as the fon of a tribune. The epithet 
Frugi is faid to have been given him on the following 
occafion. When conful in the year 183 B.C., he went 
into Sicily in order to fupprefs a mutiny among the flaves, 
and after the bufinefs was effected, beftowing commenda- 
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tions from the tribunal on thofe who had chiefly contributed 
to the fuccefs, he awarded to his own fon the prize of a 
golden crown of three pounds weight, faying, at the fame 
time, that he meant to leave him the gold as a legacy, fo 
that he fhould receive the honour from his generals, and the 
reward from his father. For this inftance of frugality of 
the public money, the appellation of Frugi was beftowed 
upon him. In proof of the exaétnefs of the principles of 
juitice by which he was governed, we have the following 
anecdote. He had always oppofed the law for the gratui- 
tous diftribution of corn, but when it had been carried by 
C. Gracchus he came to demand his portion. Graechus 
perceiving him ftanding in the crowd, afked him how he 
could be fo inconfiftent as to receive corn by virtue of the 
law which he had oppofed. To this he replied, “It was 
again{t my will that you fhould have the diftribution of my 
property, but if it muft be fo, I will claim my fhare of it.’? 
Pifo was afterwards cenfor with Metellus Balearicus. He 
pleaded caufes, and was a promoter or oppofer of feveral 
laws. He left behind him various orations, and was the 
author of “ Hiftorical Annals,” which, though written in 
the meagre fimplicity of the times, were reckoned of good 
authority. 

Piso, in Commerce, a weight ufed on the coaft of Guinea. 
A feron is 13 pifo, and a pifo is fubdivided into 1+ quintos, 
2 agiragues, or 4 media-tablas. 

PISOGNE, in Geography, a town of Italy, in the de- 
partment of the Benaco ; 20 miles N.N.W. of Brefcia. 

PISOLITE, in Mineralogy, a flaty artificial calcareous 
ftone of a grey colour, arifing from calx of iron. See 
Lime-Stone. 


PISONIA, in Botany, received that appellation from 
Father Plumier, in memory of William Pifo, a phyfician of 
Leyden, the companion of Marcgraf, but whether his maf- 
ter or fervant remains in difpute. (See Marceravia. ) 
Pifo furvived Marcgraf, but of the time of his death, or of 
his age, we find no account.—Plum. Gen. 7. t. 11. Linn. 
Gen. 551. Schreb. 739. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 2. 283. Mart. 
Mill. Di&. v. 3. Ait. Hort. Kew. vy. 2. 333. Brown 
Prodr. Nov. Holl. v. 1. 422. Juff. gt. Lamarck Iluftr. 
t. 861. Gertn. t. 76.—Clafs and order, Polygamia Dicecia, 
Linn, rather Heptandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Aggregate, 
Linn. Nyé@agines, Juff. 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, bell-fhaped ; 
its limb in five acute, equal, fpreading, folded fegments, 
permanent. Cor. none. Stam. Filaments more numerous 
than the fegments of the calyx, ufually from fix to ten, pro- 
minent, awl-fhaped; anthers roundifh, two-lobed. Pift. 
Germen fuperior, oblong; ftyle fimple, cylindrical, longer 
than the calyx; itigma cloven. eric. Capfule oval, of 
one cell, witheut valves, clothed with the permanent penta- 
gonal tube of the calyx. Seed folitary, fmooth, oblong. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx bell-fhaped, five-cleft, plaited. Corolla 
none. Capfule of one cell, without valves, clothed by the 
angular calyx. Seed folitary. 

Obf. The ftamens on one plant, and the piftils on 
another, are more or lefs imperfect, fo that the genus is, in 
effect, dioecious, or at leaft polygamous; but it is one of 
thofe which, having no other difference of ftruCture in their 
flowers, but, on the contrary, the rudiments at leaft of both 
organs prefent in every flower, are bet claffed by the num- 
ber of their ftamens. In this latter refpect however Pi/onia 
is uncertain, like its relations Mirabilis, Valeriana, and 
Boerhavia. 


1. P. aculeata. Prickly Pifonia, or Fingrigo. Linn. 
Sp. Pl. sri. Ait. n. a. Plum, Ic. t. 227. f. f. (Pas 
Aye liure 
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liuro ‘affinis arbor fpinofa, &c.; Sloane Jam. v. 2. 25. 
t. 167.)—Spines axillary, horizontal. Leaves ovate, acute 
at each end, fmooth. Calyx of the fruit prickly.—Native 
of the Weft Indies. A tree whofe trunk is as thick as a 
man’s thigh, eight or nine feet high, with weak droopin 
fpinous branches. Leaves nearly oppofite, ftalked, fimple, 
entire, fmooth, pointed, two or three inches long and one 
broad, deciduous. Flowers appearing before the leaves in 
denfe downy panicles, about the ends of the branches, yel- 
lowifh-green, braéteated, {mall, fmelling like elder. Fruit 
club-fhaped, its angles befet with numerous, regular, ob- 
tufe, prickles, the panicle being enlarged and divaricated. 

2. P. fubcordata. Heart-thaped Fingrigo, or Loblolly- 
tree. Swartz Ind. Occ. v. 2. 641. Willd. n. 2.—Spines 
none. Leaves roundifh-heart-fhaped. Calyx of the fruit 
dry, its angles prickly in the upper part.—Native of An- 
tigua, St. Kitt’s, &c. A tree, with unarmed, fmooth, 
brittle branches. The wood is of little ufe, whence, ac- 
cording to Swartz, it is called Jod/olly, an appellation given 
in the Weft Indies, to a number of trees whofe wood is 
good for nothing. Leaves ftalked, oppofite, fmooth, turn- 
ing black in drying. Cymes axillary, ftalked. Flowers 
minute, greenifh, polygamous. Stamens feven. 

3. P. nigricans. Black-berried Fingrigo. Swartz Ind. 
Occ. y. 2. 643. Willd. n. 3. Ait. n. 2. (P. inermis ; 
Jacq. Amer. 275.)—Spines none. Leaves ovate, pointed, 
imooth. Flowers cymofe, erect. Calyx of the fruit pulpy, 
{mooth.—Native of mountainous woods in Jamaica and Hif- 
paniola. Swartz. Jacquin fays it is frequent about Car- 
thagena. A {mall /ree, or /hrub, ten or twelve feet high, 
with {mooth branches, deftitnte of thorns. Leaves ftalked, 
oppofite, fmooth on both fides. Cymes ftalked, terminal 
and axillary, of many {mall yellowifh-green upright flowers, 
with two or three minute acute braéeas at the bafe of each. 
Fruit oval, fmooth, black, the tube of the calyx which 
clothes it becoming pulpy as the /eed ripens, but there are 
no prickles upon it. 

4. P. coccinea. Scarlet-berried Fingrigo. Swartz Ind. 
Occ. y. 2. 645. Willd. n. 4.—Spines none. Leaves el- 
liptic-lanceolate, fmooth. Panicles terminal, loofe. Flowers 
drooping. Calyx of the fruit pulpy, {mooth.—Native of 
buthy he in Hifpaniola, flowering in May. Sw. A 
JSorub, or {mall tree, with fmooth, round, unarmed branches. 
Leaves {eattered or oppofite, on longifh flender ftalks, and 
tapering at each end; paler beneath. //oqwers whitifh- 
brown, fmall, drooping, with three linear draéeas at their 
bafe. Stamens feven, rarely eight or ten. Fruit oblong, 
fmooth, pulpy, fearlet. We have an authentic fpecimen 
of this from Dr. Swartz. If we are right in a {fpecimen in 
the herbarium of the younger Linnzus, which we prefume 
to be the nigricans, that fpecies differs from coccinea in 
having much fhorter and broader atele as well as far 
more numerous and ftraight tranfverfe veins to the aves, 
which latter are obovate, rather than ovate. The fruit is 
{mooth, oblong, in a long-ftalked fpreading panicle. Pro- 
bably the ftalk is elongated after flowering, as Swartz de- 
{cribes it fhorter, in that ftate, than the leaves. 

5. P. mitis. Small-thorned Pifonia. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1511. 
Willd. n. 5. (P. inermis; Swartz Obf. 393. Katu- 
kava walli; Rheede Hort. Mal. v. 7. 13. t- 17, on the 


authority of Linnzus.)—Spines axillary, curved. Leaves . 


ovate, downy. Calyx of the fruit downy, without prickles. 
Native of the Eaft Indies. Koenig. ‘This has the habit 
of the firft fpecies, but the /pines are fewer, {maller, and 
curved. Leaves oppofite or aggregate, alternate on the 
young fhoots, oyate, or elliptic-lanceolate, with a blunt 
point, obfcurely veined, clothed, more or lefs denfely, with 
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fhort rufty down. Footflalks downy, « quarter the length 
of the leaves. Flowerflalks axillary, often two together, 
longer than the leaves, downy, with oppofite branches all 
towards their ends, bearing denfe tufts of {mall downy 
flowers, with ovate downy braéeas. Stamens feven. Panicle 
of the fruit more lax and fpreading. Fruit obovate, clothed 
with the downy tube of the ca/yx, deftitute of prickles. As 
we unfortunately have not accefs at prefent to the feven 
latter volumes of the Hortus Malabaricus, we cannot ex- 
amine into Rheede’s fynonym, but our fpecimens having 
Jpines, one part of the difficulty, which has fo much em- 
barraffed authors, is removed. The Linnean herbarium 
has no marked fpecimen ; but the fpecies feems to us per- 
feétly clear in its characters and hiftory. Poiret, in La- 
marck, has confounded it, under the faulty name of inermis, 
with the nigricans of Swartz. 

6. P. grandis. Superb Pifonia. Brown Prodr. Nov. 
Holl. y. 1. 422. Ait. n. 3.—*¢ Stem arboreous. Leaves 
oblong, pointed, {mooth. Cymes compound. - Flowers 
polygamous. Stamens from feven to nine. Calyx of the 
fruit prickly.””—Found by Mr. Brown in the tropical part 
of New Holland, and brought in 1805 to Kew, where it is 
kept in the green-houfe, but has not yet bloffomed. We 
have feen no {pecimen. 

7. P. villofa. Broad-leaved Pifonia. Poiret in La- 
marck Dict. vy. 5. 347 ?—Leaves ovate, obtufe, fomewhat 
downy. Panicles denfe, repeatedly branched, downy. 
Calyx very flightly divided.— Native of the ifland of Mau- 
ritius. Our Specimen came from Thouin’s herbarium. The 
bark of the branch is fmooth, without thorns. Leaves two 
or three inches long, and half as broad, ftalked, ovate, ob- 
tufe, wavy, thinly covered with fine fhort pubefcence, which 
perhaps difappears at a more advanced period. Flowers 
very numerous, in deufe, round, flalked, downy panicles, 
whofe copious fubdivifions are alternate. Calyx abrupt, 
club-fhaped, downy. Anthers large, reddifh. We have 
feen no fruit. Our only doubt is whether Poiret’s plant may, 
not be our mitis. We have therefore deferibed our own 
{pecimen, without borrowing any thing ‘from him, and. to 
this, in either cafe, the name of villofa may remain. Our’s 
has all the appearance of being one of Sonnerat’s {pe- 
cimens. As it is the young extremity of a branch, the /pines 
may well be wanting. 

The P. /udovata, Poiret n. 4, is an accidental error for 
JSubcordata of Swartz. ; 

The beautiful BucinvitLa@a of Commerfon, fee that 
article, is very néarly allied to Pi/onia. Its curioufly 
twilted limb of the calyx, inthe ripening fruit, is not repre- 
fented by Lamarck, though it may haye fome weight in the 
generic character. 

Pisonta, in Gardening, contains plants of the exotic tree 
kind for the fteve, of which the fpecies cultivated is the 
prickly pifonia (P. aculeata. ) : 

Method of Culture.—It is increafed by feeds, which fhould 
be fown in pots filled with hight rich earth, and plunged into 
a hot-bed of tanners’ bark ; and when the plants come up, 
they fhould be tranfplanted into feparate pots, and plunged 
into the hot-bed again, where they may remain till autumn, 
when they fhould be removed into the ftove, and plunged 
into the bark-bed, and treated in the fame manner as has 
been direéted for feveral tender plants of the fame country ; 
in hot weather giving them plenty of water, but in winter 
more {paringly. ; 

They are too tender to thrive in the open air of this 
country at any feafon of the year, they fhould, therefore, be 
conftantly kept in the ftove. They retain their leaves moit 
part of the year in this climate. - 
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The plants afford variety in ftove collections of exotic 
plants. 

PISONOS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, in 
Leffer Armenia, on the route from Sebafte to Cocufon, be- 
tween Ad Pratorium and Melitene, according to the Itine- 
rary of Antonine. 

PISRAH, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in Ba- 
har; 58-miles S.S.W. of Patna. 

PISSA, a town of Pruffian Lithuania; four miles S. of 
Stalluponen.—Alfo, a river of Pruffia, which runs into the 
Pregel, near Infter. 

PISSANIZENA, a town of Pruffia, in Natangen; 10 
miles S. of Marggrahowa. 

PISSASPHALTUM, or PissasPpHALTUs, 
Darra, compounded of IGG, pitch, and acGarroc, bitumen, 
in Natural Hiflory, denotes a native, folid bitumen, found 
in the Ceraunian mountains of Apollonia: of an interme- 
diate nature between pitch and afphaltum. Its charaéters 
are thefe: the piflafphalta are fluid mineral bodies, of a 
fomewhat thick confittence, dufky, and opaque; of a ftrong 
fmell, and readily inflammable, but leaving a refiduum of 
greyifh afhes after burning. 

There are three known fpecies of this genus. 1. A thin- 
ner blackifh kind, called olewm terre, and petrol. 2. A 
thicker black one, called piffeleum Indicum, or Barbadoes tar. 
And, 3. A black and vifcous one, called fimply piffa/phaltum 
in the fhops. See BiruMeEn. 

Pillafphaltum is as tough and vifcous as bird-lime, and of 
the fame confiftence when old, It very much refembles the 
common black pitch, when foftened a little by heat; and 
has been generally thought to have fomething of the {mell 
of that fubftance; but this feems to have arifen from its 
being too frequently adulterated by mixing pitch with it, 
and the true genuine fubitance has no other {mell than the 
rank one of all the bitumens, which fomewhat refembles 
that of oil of amber. It is produced in feveral parts of 
the world, and there are large quantities of it in Germany, 
in Perfia, and in France. It yields a limpid oil by diftilla- 
tion, which very much refembles the native petroleum, and 
is too often fold with us under this name, being annually 
imported in‘large quantities from thofe parts of Germany 
where it is manufactured, and having itfelf no particular 
name in the fhops of our druggitts. 

Piffafphaltum was much recommended by the ancients for 
external ufe, as an emollient, maturant, and digeitive: with 
this intention it was ufed in cataplafms, for ripening all forts 
of tumours, and againft the fciatica and other pains of the 
limbs. They alfo had recourfe to it for ftrengthening the 
limbs, after the reduction of diflocations. It is little ufed 
at prefent, the petroleum being thought very proper to 
fupply its place. 

PissAsPHALTUM is alfo a name given toa faétitious fub- 
ftance, compounded of pitch and afphaltus, or the true 
bitumen Judaicum. 

The coarfenefs of this, the black colour, and the fetid- 
nefs of the fmell, diftinguith it from the true afphaltum. 

PissASPHALTUM is alfo ufed, by fome writers, to denote 
the Jewifh pitch, or fimple afphaltum. 

PISSELAAUM, sicczrciwr, oleum Picinum, or oil of 
pitch, an obfolete medicament compounded of oil and pitch. 

PisseL&uM Indicum, among Modern Writers, denotes a 
bituminous fubitance brought from the Welt Indies, po- 
pularly called Barbadoes tar. 

It is a heavy, thick, and dufky-looking mineral fluid, of 
the colour and confiftence of common treacle, and of a very 
opaque hue; it is of a difagreeable fmell, faintly approach- 
ing to that of oil of amber, and is very inflammable. It 
is found trickling down the fides of the mountains at the 
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back of feveral of our plantations in America, and is in 
great efteem there for coughs and diforders of the lungs. 
We meet with very little England that is genuine, fevera} 
different fophiftications of it being in common ufe, even 
upon the fpot. (See Birumen.) It has a ftrong f{mell 
not unlike the common tar, and is not very pleafant to fight 
or tafte. It is accounted a good balfamic, and where the 
{tomach can difpenfe with it, will do great fervice in many 
diforders of the breaft, which has alfo been experienced of 
common tar. 

PISSER, in Geography, a mountain of the county of 
Tyrol; four miles S.E. of Landeck. 

PISSEROS, the name of an ointment greatly recom- 
mended by Hippocrates in many cafes, as in burns, frefh 
wounds, &c. It was made of oil of rofes, bees-wax, and 
pitch, proportioned fo as to give the whole a foft coniift- 
ence. It was of the nature of our modern black bafilicon, 
and found a good ointment in many cafes. 

PISSINUM. Pliny fays it was cuftomary for the an- 
cients to hold fleeces of wool over the fteam of boiling tar, 
and f{queeze the moiiture from them, which watery fubitance 
was called pi/finum. 

Ray will have this to be the fame with the piffeleum of 
the ancients; but Hardouin, in his notes on Pliny, thinks 
the piffeleum to have been produced from the cones of 
cedars. What ufe they made of thefe liquors anciently, is 
not known; but it may be prefumed they were ufed in me- 
dicine, though at prefent it does not appear they are ufed 
at all. 

PISSITES, a name given by the ancients to a wine im- 
pregnated with the virtues of liquid pitch or tar. To 
prepare it, the tar was ordered to be wafhed in fea-water 
or brine, and afterwards in frefh water many times; and 
after a tedious preparation of this kind, two ounces of it 
were ordered to be put to eight gallons of muit, which is 
to be fuffered to work together, and the clear liquor to be 
bottled off. 

This was accounted a warm wine, very affiftant to con- 
coétion, and of an abtterfive faculty, and a good peétoral : 
on thefe accounts it was given in diforders of the breaft, and 
in obftructions of the liver, fpleen, and uterus, if not att 
tended with a fever; and was a common medicine in coughs 
and afthmas of all kinds. 

PISSOCEROS, a name given by the old naturalifts to 
a fubftance found very frequently in the hives of bees, and 
confifting of a mixture of propolis and wax. The ancients 
were well acquainted with the ufe of this fub{tance, which 
was ufed for topping up the cracks and chinks in the hives: 
they mention, indeed, three forts of matter ufed by the 
bees for this purpofe; the metys, the pifloceros, and the 
propolis; but later authors call them all by the general term 
propolis, the pifloceros and metys being only the fame fub- 
ftance, mixed with wax in different proportions. This pro- 
polis is a refinous fubftance, of a foft and vifcous confift- 
ence, collected from the beds of the poplar and other trees. 

PISSOS, in Geography, atown of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Landes, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftri@ of Mont-de-Marfan; 27 miles N.W. of TVartas. 
The place contains 1338, and the canton 4572 inhabitants, 
on a territory of 4824 kiliometres, in feven communes. 

PISSOSIS, a word ufeéd by the old writers on medicine 
for the depraved appetite of young women about the firft 
eruption of the menfes, and of fome women with child. 

PISS-POT Bay, in Geography, a bay in the ftraits of 
Magellan. S. lat. 53° 14/. W. long. 75° r2’. 

PISTACHIA-Novt, in Botany, Gardening, &c., a well 
known fort of nut. See PrsTacra. 

Pistacuia, or Piflach-nut, a fruit brought from fevera) 
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parts of Afia, chiefly from Aleppo and Perfia. When 
wrapt in all its coats, it is of the fize of a green almond ; 
but whenitript of all but its fhell, it refembles a {mall nut. 
The kernel is red without, and green within; its tafte is very 
agreeable. 

The word is formed from the Latin piflacium, of the 
Greek a*jzxicv, whence, according to Menage, the city 
Pfittactum took its name. 

The tree that produces it is a kind of turpentine-tree. 
See PisrTacia. 

The nuts are to be chofen new, heavy, and full; as to 
thofe that are broken, fuch as have kept their colours beft 
are to be preferred ; for nothing depends upon the fize. 

Piftachias have been reckoned aperitive, and proper to 
give vigour; and ufed in emulfions, &c. in phthifical and 
nephritical cafes. ‘They alfo enter feveral ragouts, and are 
cemfited, made into conferves, &c. There is likewife a 
kind of falfe piftachia, brought from the Caribbee iflands, 
which fome confound with the real ones, though very dif- 
ferent, both with regard to the plants that produce them, 
and their quality. The fpurious piftachia plant does not 
rife above a foot high; nor does the fruit grow on the 
branches, but is found in pods. The pod fometimes only 
contains a fingle nut, which refembles an olive ; but ufually 
feveral ; and in that cafe they are irregular. The fubftance 
is white, compaét, and heavy. 

This fruit is rarely eat raw, becaufe of the ill effeéts it 
produces; it is ufually roafted or comfited; it is ufed in 
ragouts, and to make ratifias. 

PisracuiA-Tree, Black Virginian, a {pecies of the hama- 
melis ; which fee. 

PISTACIA, in Botany, wisxxsx of Diofcorides, a word 
of doubtful origin. Athenzus attributes it to the Syrians. 
Forfkall gives fo/luk as the Arabic name of the Lenti/cus, 
and Olaus Celfius of the Pifacia; hence De Theis fuppofes 
mssexix a corruption of that word; but furely it is hazard- 
ing enough to prefume them of one common origin. Rau- 
wolf’s fluc indeed comes much nearer.—Linn. Gen. 518. 
Schreb. 683. Mart. Mill. Did. v.3. Ait. Hort. Kew. 
v. 5- 381. Lamarck Illuftr. t. 811. (Terebinthus ; Tourn. 
t. 345. Juff. 371.)—Clafs and order, Dioecia Pentandria. 
Nat. Ord. Amentacee, Linn. Terebintacee, Juff. 

Gen. Ch. Male,’ Ca/. Perianth of one leaf, in five deep 
equal fegments. Cor. none. Stam. Filaments five, capil- 
lary, very fhort, {preading ; anthers large, oblong, qua- 
drangular, obtufe, of two cells burfting lengthwife, {pread- 
ing. 
Female, on a feparate plant, Ca/. Perianth of one leaf, 
inferior, in three deep equal fegments, deciduous. Cor. 
none. iff. Germen fuperior, roundifh, fomewhat trian- 
gular; ftyles three, erect ; ftigmas f{preading, obovate, 
thickifh, hifpid, undivided. Peric. Drupa dry, coriaceous, 


ovate. Seed. Nut ovate, fmooth. 
Eff. Ch. Male, Calyx five-cleft. Corollanone. Female, 
Calyx three-cleft. Corolla none. Styles three. Drupa 


dry. Nut fingle-feeded. 

Obf. Linnzus confiders the male flowers as conftituting a 
catkin. Juffieu difcretely terms it racemus amentaceus. The 
inflorefcence is a€tually a panicle, with a bra¢tea under cach 
of its fubdivifions, in both fexes; which is proved by the 
prefence of a true perianth to each flower in each. 

1. P. offcinarum. Fiftachia-nut Tree. Ait. n.1. (Pif- 
tacia; Matth. Valgr. v. 1.248. Bauh. Hift. v. 1. par. 1. 
275. Ger. em. 1436. Piftachi, fiftue of the Arabians ; 
Rauw. It. 72. t.9. Terebinthus indica Theophratti, Pif- 
tacia Diofcoridis ; Tourn. Inft. 580. Duham. Arb. v. 2. 
306. t. 88.)—Leaves fimpke, ternate, or pinnate ; leaflets 
oval. Fruit ovate, pointed.—Native of Syria, and other 
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countries in the Levant. Matthiolus fays the Venetiang 
ufually imported the nuts from Syria. The tree has often 
been raifed in this country, andas often loft. It is marked 
as hardy in Hort. Kew. flowering in April and May. We 
have had no opportunity of feemg more than a dried fpe- 
cimen, without flowers. The young /eaves are ternate, the 
more advanced ones pinnate ; the leaflets elliptical or ovate, 
pointed, flightly wavy, entire, {mooth, except a fine, chiefly 
marginal, pubefcence when young. Their midrib fends off 
feveral parallel tranfverfe veins, connected by fine reticu- 
lations. Fruit panicled, about an inch long, ovate, with 
an oblique point, reddifh, well known, for the fake of its 
nut, at our tables. The green internal hue of the kernel 
is remarkable. Linneus’s hiftory of this plant is fo ex- 
tremely confufed, that we have judged it beit to follow Mr. 
Aiton in its name, rejecting the fynonym of Boccone, Mul. 
Vv. 2. 139. t. 93, which is certainly a female, not a male, 
plant, though called fo by the author, after the old Bau- 
hinian fafhion ; and it appears to us rather to belong to the 
next fpecies. The figures we have cited moftly reprefeat 
three pair of leaflets, with an odd one; the Hort. Kew. 
defcribes two pair at the utmoft ; yet thefe figures mutt be 
authentic. Our plant muft be what Linneus meant by his 
P. vera, but he was impofed upon by a full-grown fpe- 
cimen of P. Terebinthus, whence his {pecific daca of vera 
is taken. He was {till more deceived by Koehler, with a 
branch of Fraxinus Ornus for P. narbonenfis. The latter 
fpecies therefore is beft omitted, whatever its fynonyms may 
belong to. We have not materials to arrange all thefe with 
any certainty. 

2. P. reticulata. Net-leaved Piftachia Tree. Willd. Sp. 
Pl. v. 4. 751. Ait. n. 2. (P. trifolia; Linn. Sp. Pl. 1454. 
Piftacium mas ficulum, folio nigricante; Bocce. Muf. v. 2. 
139. t- 93? Terebinthus indica major, fructu rotundo ; 
Bauh. Hitt. v: 1. par. 1. 278.)—Leaves ternate and pin- 
nate ; leaflets roundifh, abrupt, fomewhat pointed; taper- 
ing at the bafe; itrongly reticulated with prominent veins. 
Fruit roundifh-oval, obtufe.—Native of the Levant. Cul- 
tivated by Miller, as well as in the French gardens. It is 
generally taken for the ¢rifolia of Linneus, asd perhaps 
ought to retain that name, but as the eaves art often pin- 
nate, which Linnzus himfelf remarks, and as they moitly 
are fo in our f{pecimen, we fubmit to the above change. 
There feems never to be more than two pair of leaflets, and 
an odd one; they are all large, coriaceous, broad, rounded, 
and obtufe ; their veins remarkably and ftrongly reticulated ; 
their bafe more or lefs contracted, elongated, or wedge- 
fhaped. When young they are downy at the margin, and 
elfewhere, like the foregoing. Bauhin reprefents the frus 
as more rounded and obtufe than the common Pittachia, 
but equally good. His eaves however are much too pointed 
for our plant, and agree far better with the former ; while, 
on the other hand, the /eaves in Rauwolf’s cut, cited for 
P. officinarum, to which his fruit belongs, come nearer to 
the reticulata. After all, thefe plants may poffibly be but 
varieties, and we are much inclined to come to that con- 
clufion. The following are more intelligible, and better de- 
fined by authors. 

3. P. Terebinthus. Common Turpentine Tree. Linn. 
Sp. Pl. 1455. Ait. mn. 2, Woody. Med. Bot. t. 153. 
(Terebinthus ; Matth. Valgr. v. 1. 101. Ger. Em. 1433. 
Bauh. Hilt. v. 1. par. 1. 279. ‘T. vulgaris; Tourn. 
Inft. 579. Duham. Arb. y. 2. 306. t. 87.) —Leaves pin- 
nate; leaflets numerous, ovato-lanceolate, acute, recurved. 
Flowers panicled. Segments of the calyx awl-fhaped, 
longer than the {ftamens.—Native of the fouth of Europe 
and north of Africa. Long known in our gardens. There 
is a fine female tree at Chelfea garden, near the gate, — 
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for want of the male bloffonis, can-never perfect its fruit. 
The habit of this f{pecies is like the two foregoing, the 
trunk and branches rugged, and bent in all directions. Leaves 
of three to five pair of ovate-oblong entire {mooth leaflets, 
with an odd one, all fomewhat curved backwards. They 
are, in our climate at leaft,. deciduous, and appear by Dr. 
Sibthorp’s drawings to be fo in Greece. Their red hue, 
when young, is beautiful. /owers in large, very com- 
pound, panicles. Anthers dull yellow.  Stigmas crimfon. 
Fruit {carcely bigger than a large pea, globular, a little 
comprefled, reticulated. Galls ot the fame fhape are found 
on the leaves, and very large oblong ones, like legumes, are 
often produced from the young branches, as the old figures 
reprefent. The refin of this tree is the Chian or Cyprus 
Turpentine, generally preferred, for medical ufe, to what is 
obtained from the Fir tribe; but it is fcarcely to be had 
without adulteration. 

4. P. Lentifcus. Maftick Tree.. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1455. 
Ait. n. 4.  Woodv. Med. Bot. t. 152.  (Lentifcus ; 
Matth. Valgr. 1.99. Ger. Em. 1432. Bauh. Hitt. v. 1. 
par. 1. 283. L. vulgaris; Tourn. Inft. 580. Duham. 
Arb. v. 1. 354. ts 136.) —Leaves abruptly pinnate ; leaf- 
lets ovato-lanceolate. Flowers racemofe. Segments of the 
calyx ovate, fhorter than the ftamens.—Native of the fouth 
of Europe. Leis hardy than the laft, and requiring the 
fhelter of a greenhoufe in our climate, being evergreen. 
In Italy it is very common, flowering about April; as 
well as in the Levant, where its refin, called mattick, is a 
well-known article of luxury, and different varieties of this 
fhrub are confequently cultivated with care. It differs 
from every other known Pi/lacia, in having no odd leaf- 
let, whence Tournefert made it a diftinét genus; as well 
as in its fimply racemofe inflorefcence, and the fhortnefs 
of the calyx ; but there is nothing like a reafonable generic 
diftin€@tton, either in fructification or habit. The wood, 
called lignum lenti/chinum, has been {uppofed to poflefs fome 
medical virtues, but its chief fame at prefent is in Portugal, 
where it ferves for toothpicks. Thefe are rather more neat 
than if made of deal. 

P. oleofa. Lour. Cochinch. 615, is enveloped in too 
much uncertainty to be received without examination of 
{pecimens. ; 

Pisracia, in Gardening, contains plants of the exotic, 
deciduous, tree and fhrubby evergreen kinds, of which the 
{pecies cultivated are the true piltacia tree (P. vera) ; the 
common turpentine tree (P. terebinthus) ; and the matic 
tree (P. lentifcus. 

With refpect to the fecond fort, it may be remarked, that 
the Cyprus or Chian turpentine, which it furnifhes, is pro- 
cured by wounding the bark of the trunk in feveral places, 
during the month of July, leaving a {pace of about three 
inches between the wounds ; from thefe the turpentine is re- 
ceived on ftones, upon which it becomes fo much condenfed 
by the coldnefs of the night, as to admit of being fcraped 
off with a knife, which is always done before fun-rife ; in 
order to free it from all extraneous admixture, it is again 
liquefied by the fun’s heat, and paffed through a ftrainer : 
it is then fit for ufe. 

Of the third fort, there is a variety which rifes to the 
fame height as the preceding ; but differs from it in haying 
a pair or two of leaflets more to each leaf, much narrower, 
and of a paler colour. It isa native of the country about 
Marfeilles, &c. 

Method of Culture.—The firft is capable of being in- 
creafed by the feeds or nuts procured from abroad, and 
planted in the {pring, in pots filled with light kitchen-garden 
earth, plunging them in a moderate hot-bed; when the 
plants appear, a large thare of air fhould be admitted to 
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them, to prevent their drawing up weak; and by degrees 
they fhould be hardened to bear the open air, to which they 
may be expofed from the beginning of June till autumn, 
when they fhould be placed under a hot-bed frame to f{creen 
them from the froft in winter ; as while young, they are too 
tender to live through the winter in this climate without 
protection, but fhould always be expofed to the air in mild 
weather ; they fhed their leaves in autumn, and therefore 
{hould not have much wet in winter. In the fpring, before 
the plants begin to fhoot, they muft be removed each into a 
feparate {mall pot; and be plunged into a very moderate 
hot-bed, to forward their putting out new roots. As foon 
as they begin to fhoot, they muit be gradually hardened, 
and placed abroad again. 

Thefe plants may be kept in pots three or four years, till 
they have got ftrength, during which time they fhould be 
fheltered in winter; and afterwards be turned out of the 
pots, and planted in the full ground, fome againft high 
walls to a warm afpect, and others in a fheltered fituation, 
where they bear the cold of our ordinary winters very well, 
but in fevere frofts are often liable to be deftroyed. The 
trees flower and produce fruit, but the fummers are feldom 
warm enough to ripen the nuts. 

The third fort is alfo capable of being increafed by laying 
down the young branches, which, if properly managed, 
put out roots in one year, and may be cut off trom the old 
plants, and be planted out into feparate fmall pots. Thefe 
mult be fheltered in winter, and in fummer placed abroad in 
a fheltered fituation, and treated in the fame way as other 
hardy kinds of green-houfe plants. 

When raifed from feeds they fhould be taken from trees 
growing in the neighbourhood of the male plants, as other- 
wife they will not grow. When thefe plants have obtained 
{trength, fome of them may be turned out of the pats, and 
planted againft warm walls; where, if their branches are 
trained againit them, they endure ordinary winters very 
well, and with a little fhelter in fevere winters may be pre- 
feryed with fafety. 

They are curious and ornamental in different fituations. 

PISTAKETI, in Geography, a town of the principality 


.of Georgia, in the province of Carduel; 40 miles $.5.W. 


of Teflis. 

PISTANA, in Botany, a name by which fome authors 
have called the /agittaria aquatica, or water arrow-head. 

PISTATIO, among Pharmaceutic Writers, a word ufed 
to exprefs that preparation of fimples which confilts in co- 
vering them with, or including them in, a patte, and fending 
them to a baker’s oven till tender throughout. Squills are 
fometimes prepared thus. 

PISTAZITE, in Mineralogy, named alfo by fome wri- 
ters Acanticone, Arandalite, and Thallite, is a fpecies of 
the flint genus: of a piltachio-green, which paffes into olive- 
green and blackifh-green. It is found in a maflive and 
cryftallized ftate, under different forms: 1. In fix-fided 
prifms, in which the lateral edges are fometimes truncated 
and fometimes bevelled ; and the terminal edges and angles 
are truncated. 2. In very oblique four-fided prifms, which 
have a reed-like afpect ; fometimes they are acuminated by 
four planes, and fometimes bevelled on the extremities, and 
the bevelling planes are fet on the obtufe lateral edges. 
3. In acicular cryftals ; internally it is fhining 5 the fracture 
is foliated, fometimes narrow and parallel. ‘The fragments 
are fometimes indeterminately angular, fometimes wedge- 
fhaped and fplintery. It occurs in coarfe granular diftin@ 
concretions. It is tranflucent, which, in the cryftallized 
varieties, paffes into tranfparent. It is hard, eafily frangi- 
ble, and not particularly heavy. It is found in beds in pri- 
mitive mountains in Norway, Saxony, France, and Bavaria. 
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PISTE, in the Manege, the track or tread which a horfe 
makes upon the ground he goes over. 

The word is French, and literally fignifies a track. 

The pifte of a horfe may be either fingle or double. 

If the rider make him go but an ordinary gallop, in a 
circle, or rather fquare, he will make but a fingle pifte: if 
he either make him gallop with his haunches in, or go terra 
aterra, he will eae two piftes, one with the fore-part, 
another with the hind. And the fame if the rider make 
him paflage, or go fideways, either in a ftraight line, or upon 
a circle. 

PISTEREEN, or Piastrine, in Commerce, the name 
given in the Weft Indies to the Spanifh pecetas. Piftereens 
are alfo called two-bit pieces; they pafs at Jamaica for 
Is. 3d. currency, and are worth tod. fterling. Englith 
fhillmgs and fixpences occafionally pafs here as piftereens 
and bits. 

PISTIA, in Botany, fo named by Linneus, from xisne, 
a channel or watering place, becaufe it inhabits pools and 
rivers.—Linn. Gen. 467. Schreb. 455. Willd. Sp. PI. 
v. 3. 690. Mart. Mill. Di&. v. 3. Juff. 69. Lamarck 
Iluttr. t. 733. (Kodda-pail; Plum. Gen. 30. t. 39.) —Clafs 
and order, Gynandria Hexandria, Linn. Monadelphia Oc- 
tandria, Schreb. Willd. Nat. Ord. Jnundate, Linn. Hy- 
drocharides, Jufl. 

Gen. Ch. correéted by Schreber, Ca/. none. Cor. of one 
petal, unequal, ereét, permanent ; tube fhort, clofely em- 
bracing the germen ; limb roundifh, fomewhat heart-{haped, 
dilated, pointed, undivided, contraéted at each fide, in the 
middle, by a lateral plait direéted inwards. Stam. Fila- 
ment round, thick, obtufe, fpringing almoft perpendicularly 
from the centre of the limb oF the corolla, and ftanding 
over the piftil, furrounded at the bafe by a membranous 
difk, and augmented at each fide below, with a dependent 
fringe, the breadth of the anthers; anthers fix to eight, 
globofe, ftanding in a row round the margin of the filament 
at its fummit. Pi/?. Germen fuperior, nearly ovate, twice 
as long as the tube of the corolla, attached to the back of 
the petal by a thickened longitudinal line, reaching to the 
origin of the filament ; ftyle thick, erect, fhorter than the 
filament ; ftigma obtufe, fomewhat peltate. Peric. Cap- 
fule ovate, compreffed, of one cell. Seeds numerous, oblong, 
deprefled, and marked with an umbilicated point at the fum- 
mit, horizontally inferted into the back of the capfule, where 
it is attached to the corolla, 

1. P. Stratiotes. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1365. Jacq. Amer. 234. 
t. 148. (Kodda-pail; Rheede Malab. v.11. 63. t. 32. 
Plantago aquatica; Rumph. Amboin. v. 6. 177. t. 74. 
Stratiotes; Alp. /Egypt. 106. t. 108, 109. Vefling. 
Egypt. 44. t. 45.)—Native of Afia, Africa, and South 
America, in ftagnant waters. Rumphius fays it is found 
only in fuch as have a muddy bottom, though the plant 
floats entirely like a Lemna, fending down its long, ftraight, 
fimple, pubefcent roots deep into the water, but not fo far 
as the ground. The whole herb confifts of a number of 
bioad wedi ite obtufe /eaves, {fpreading in the form of 
a large rofe, without any ftem, of a coriaceous or rather 
fpongy texture, ribbed, glaucous, with a velvet-like fur- 
face ; the innermoft more ere¢t, convoluted, and downy. 
Flowers white, axillary. The plant is propagated by long 
lateral runners, each terminating in a bud. 

PISTICCIO, in Geography, a town of Naples, in Bafi- 
licata; 12 miles from Turf, ; 

PISTILLUM, in Botany and Vegetable Phyfiology, the 
piftil of a flower, is one of thofe effential parts of the fructi- 
fication, neceflary to the production of ide It is either 
one or feveral, fituated in the centre of the flower, within 
the ftamens, if the latter be, as ufual, in the fame flower. 
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When in a feparate one, the piftils are not always central. 
The idea of Linnezus, of their originating from ee 
and the {tamens from the wood, is refuted by anatomical ob- 
fervation, as well as by more correét phyfiological enquiries. 
Each pittil confifts properly of three parts ; the germen, or 
rudiment of the young fruit or feed, which of courfe is 
effential ; the £y/e, various in length and thicknefs, not always 
prefent, as it merely ferves to elevate the third part, the 
Jligma, which, though indifpenfably neceffary, is, in feveral 
cafes, feated immediately upon the germen. See Fecunpa- 
TION of Plants, GermeN, and, hereafter, Stigma and 
Srytus, or STYLE. ; 

Piftils are fometimes obliterated, though more generally 
transformed to petals, in double flowers, as well as the 
{tamens. Inthe double-bloffomed cherry the piftil is aétually 
changed to a leaf. The ftyle in that cafe becomes dilated, 
ferrated, and aflumes a deep green colour, turning toa per- 
fet leaf, and the {tigma, without much vifible change, be- 
comes the gland terminating the leaf, like what is found on 
the original and proper foliage. Some plants, which increafe 
plentifully by root, are fubje& to have the piftils weakened 
and abortive, as in Mint, and Lilium bulbiferum ; but they 
do not, in fuch cafes, undergo any transformation. Many 
whole genera have rudiments only of piftils in fome flowers, 
and of ftamens in others, as the Rhodiola ; fuch plants being 
in effe& either dioecious, or monoecious. Still more have, 
intermixed with perfeét flowers, whofe male as well as fe- 
male organs are complete, a greater or lefs number whofe 
ftamens only are perfect and effective, their piltils being im- 
perfeé&t, or entirely obliterated. Such is the nature of a 

reat majority of tropical trees, which are therefore, in 
Bastien language, polygamous, and {triétly belong to the 
clafs Polygamia ; but fo much difficulty attends a clofe ad- 
herence in praétice to this principle, in confequence of acci- 
dental variations, that it is found beft to confider no plants 
as polygamous that have not a difference of ftructure in their’ 
feveral flowers. See PoLYGAMIA. 

PISTILS Fiorp, in Geography, a bay on the N. coait 
of Iceland. 

PISTIS, in the Materia Medica of the Ancients, a name 
given to the gum bdellium, particularly to that kind of it 
which was brought from Arabia, and was of a fine yel- 
lowifh-white, and in fmall round drops, or lumps of a 
roundifh fhape, and firm confiftence. 

PISTOCCHI, Francesr-Antonio, of Bologna, in 
Biography, one of the greateit ftage fingers of the feyen- 
teenth century, began to flourifh, both as a performer and 
compofer, about the year 1679. He was retained fome - 
time at the court of the margrave of Brandenburg as 
maeftro di capella ; but late in life, after eftablifhing a 
{chool of finging at Bologna, which was afterwards conti- 
nued by his aitcisle Bernacchi, he retired to a monaftery, 
where he ended his days. 

An oratorio of his compofition, which we were fo for- 
tunate as to find in Italy, called “ Maria Virgine Adolo- 
rata,”? has more merit of expreflion, and elegance of melody, 
than any vocal mufic of the fame century. There is no 
date to this compofition ; but by the fimplicity of the ftyle 
it feems to have been produced about the end of the 17th 
century, at which time recitative, freed from formal clofes, and 
in poffeffion of allits true forms, was occafionally extremely 
pathetic and dramatic ; and Piftoechi feems a more correét 
contrapuntift than the generality of opera fingers whom the 
demon of compofition feizes at a period of their lives, when 
it is too late to begin, and impoffible to purfue fuch ftudies 
effe€tually, without injuring the cheft, and negle¢ting the 
cultivation of. the voice. This oratorio has neither overturé 
nor chorus. The interlocutors are an angel, the Virgin 

Mary, 
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Mary, Mary Magdalen, and St. John. At the termination 
of this oratorio, which is truly pathetic and folemn, all the 
degrees of the diminution of found areufed: as piano, pin 
piano, pianiffimo, equivalent to the diminuendo, calando, and 
JSmorzando, of the prefent times. 
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was inferted. By turning this key from left to right, the 
wheel was made to revolve, and by this movement a little 
flider of copper, which covered the pan with the priming, 


retired from being over it ; and by the fame movement the 


cock, armed with a flint like the cock of a fufil, was in a 


Piftocchi publifhed fix cantatas, with two duets, and two {tate to be difcharged, on pulling the trigger with the finger, 


airs, one to French, and one to Italian words, about the 
year 1699; but we have never been able to find them. 
PISTOIA, anciently Pifloria, in Geography, a city of 
Etruria, which is an epifcopal fee, remarkably well built, 
and from the unufual widenefs of the ftreets and folidity of 
its edifices, appearing both airy and magnificent. Of thefe 
buildings, the principal are the cathedral, the church called 
«Del Umilla,” and the feminary. The dome of the firft, 
the front, or rather the veftibule of the fecond, and the gene- 
ral difpofition of the third, are much admired. 
blifhments called feminaries in Italy and France, are not mere- 
ly academies or {chools, but colleges, where the young clergy 
are inftruéted in the peculiar duties of their profeffion, un- 
der the infpeCtion of the bifhop, during three years previous 
to the time of their receiving holy orders. 


as in ordinary piftols ; the cock then falling on the wheel, 
produced fire, and communicated it to the priming. 
Prsto Bay, in Geography, a bay on the northern extremity 


of Newfoundland. A late writer (1768) on the probability of 
a North-weit paflage, mentions this bay as the only remaining 
part of Hudfon’s Bay where this weftern communication may 
exilt. But this has been examined ; and upon the authority of 
captain Chriftopher, who failed from fort Churchill in the 
year 1761, for the purpofe of examining Chetterfield’s inlet, 
Thofe efta- through which it was fuppofed there might bea paflage to 
the Weftern ocean, the reader may be affured that there 
is no inlet of any confequence in all that part of the coait. 


Nay, he has, in an open boat, failed round the bottom of 


what is called Piftol bay, and inftead of a paflage toa 
Hence each dio- weltern fea, found it does not run above three or four miles 


cefe has its feminary, which is always in the epifcopal city, inland. See Norru-west Pafage. 


and generally contiguous to the bifhop’s palice. In Piftoia 
there are two public libraries. The river Ambrone flows 
clofe to the town. The furrounding country is not only 


fertile and well cultivated, but unufually picturefque. a 


PISTOL, a little fire-arm, borne at the faddle-bow, at 
the girdle, or in the pocket. 

The piftol is faid to have taken its name from Piftoia, a 
city in Italy ; where, as Fauchet tells us, it was firft made. 
Borel derives the word from fflula, pipe ; the barrel of this 
piece bearing fome refemblance to a flute. 

It is faid that from harquebufles (fee Harqursuss) came 
piftole, or piftolets, with wheel-locks, the barrels of which 


PISTOLE, Doustoon, or Doblon, in Commerce, a 
gold coin ftruck in Spain. 

The piftole of exchange, as a money of account in fo- 
n exchange (7. e. dobloon de plata), was valued at 32 
reals of old plate, or 60 reals 8 maravedis vellon ; but in 


commercial tranfaCtions within the country, it was reckoned 


only at 60 reals. After the year 1772, when a new coinage 


took place, the gold coins current in Spain have been as 


follow: the dobloon of 8 efcudos, or quadruple piftole, 
which pafles for 320 reals vellon ; the dobloon of 4 efcudos, 
or double piftole for 160 ; the dobloon de oro, or pittole 


for 80; the efcudo for 40; and the coronilla, or veinten de 


were only one foot long, being the harquebufsin miniature. oro, for 20. 


The Germans are faid to have ufed them in France before 
the French ; and the horfemen who received them in the 
time of Henry II. were called « Piftoliers.””. They are 
mentioned as early as the year 1544, under the reign of 
Francis I. Piftols with a fimple fpring, inftead of the 
wheel formerly ufed, fufils and mufketoons, are of modern 
invention; but the inventors are not known. In the year 
1658, the ufe of wheel-locked piftols was not abolifhed. 
The wheel-lock was a little folid wheel of fteel, fixed againft 
the plate of the lock of the harquebufs or piftol ; it had 
an axis that pierced it in its centre; at the interior end of 
this axis which went into the lock, a chain was faftened, 
which twifted round it on the wheel being turned, and bent 
the fpring by which it was held; to bend this fpring, a key 


In 1786, the ftandard of the gold was reduced to 21 
carats for the different dobloons and their divifions, and to 
20% carats for the coronilla, or yeinten de oro. The quad- 


ruple piftole, or dobloon of 8 efcudos, coined fince 1786, 
contains 3663 troy grains of fine gold, and is therefore 


worth 3/. 4s. gid. valued in Englifh gold coin ; and the fub- 


divifions of the quadruple are in proportion : the allowance 


for remedy may be valued at 6d. in the quadruple. By the 


affay of the London mint, the weight of the quadruple is 


17 dwt. 8¢r., and its finenefs 45 gr. worfe than Englifh 


ftandard : hence its value in Englith gold coin is 3/. 4s. ofd. 
The value of gold in the Spanifh coins is to that of filver as 


16to I. 
The aflay, weight, &c. of the different Spanifh gold 


was made ufe of, into which the exterior end of the axis coins, are as follow. 


at | weeks [ana] ie 
car. gr. fon. dwt. gr. | gis. Trciah Ss ide 
Quadruple piftole, or dobloon, coined before 1772, | W. © 14/017 83) 375-4 | 3 6 st 
Double piftole, before 1772, fingle and half in Wes ste Jo 568 oe ae ee 
proportion - - - - 
Quarter piftole, or gold dollar, before 1772 Wiha! 12), Oat ipena 24.2 |O0 4 32 
Quadruple piftole, or dobloon of 1772, the I Oe se € 
double and fingle in proportion "a Weg 0.1 2a tO) Seen 2" Serer 
Half piftole, orefcudo de oroof 1772 - Wao 22.0} 24/4 46.4. ]0 8 22 
Quarter piftole, or golden dollar of 1772 Wiwor 3iy |.) 14' 2 24. oy Ve} 
Quadruple piftole of 1801 - - Wires a0 0 17 360.6 | 3 3 10 
Double pittole of 1801 - - - Wea ity Ti tor S\LOsR 8o.3) ir TT er 
Piftole, or doubloon of 1801 - - Wate eaten ton gy Se 90.1 | 0 15 115 
Coronilla, or golden dollar of 1801 ~ Wien) 23; [roa 3 23- oO 4).1 
The 
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The impreffions on the gold coins of Spain are as follow : 
on the doubloon or piftole is the head of the reigning king, 
with name and title ; thus, CAROL. Ill. D. G. HISP. ET. IND. 
rex, that is, Charles III., by the grace of God, king of 
Spain and the Indies : reverfe, arms of Spain, with the col- 
lar of the golden fleece ; legend, in 1740, INITIUM SAPIEN- 
TLE TIMOR DOMINI, the fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wifdom ; in 1762, NOMINA MAGNA SEQUOR, I follow 
great names; in 1763, IN UTROQUE FELIX AUSPICE DEO, 
happy in both under the divine aufpices: there is alfo at the 
bottom a letter to mark the place where the piece was 
coined; thus M, with a crown over it, fignifies “ Madrid ;”’ 
M withan O over it, “* Mexico :’’ there are alfo one or two 
other letters, which vary, being the initials of the money- 
er’s name. The double, quadruple, and half piftoles bear 
the fame impreffions: but in modern coins, the half piftole 
is marked “1 s,’’ 1 fcudo, or gold crown; the fingle pif- 
tole “« 2s,’? and the others in proportion. The pieces 
coined between 1700 and 1723 bear no head, but have 
the arms, and the king’s name with pEI GRA. ; on the re- 
verfe, a crofs furrounded with different ornaments ; legend, 
HIISPANIARUM REX. 'Thofe coined before that period are 
not round, but of an irregular fhape, and their impreffions 
are very imperfect. 

The doubloon of 1809, coined by Jofeph Bonaparte, 
bears on the front his head, with the legend, JosEPH NAP. D. 
GR. HISP. ET IND. R. i. e. Jofeph Napoleon, by the grace of 
God, king of Spain and the Indies: reverfe, arms of 
Spain with a crown; legend, IN UTROQUE FELIX DEO AUS- 
pick, as before. The divifions of the doubloon bear the 
fame impreffions. 

The coronilla, or golden dollar, bears the fame impref- 
fions as the doubloon, except with regard to the legends. 
Thofe of an ancient date have on one fide the king’s name, 
with p. G., and on the reverfe HisPpANIARUM REX 3 whilft 
thofe coined in 1786, &c. bear the name and title on the 
fame fide ; and there is no infcription on the reverfe except 
initials, asin the doubloon. 

In Germany, under the name of piftoles are included the 
Saxon Auguft. d’ors, Pruffian Frederick dors, Brunfwick 
Carl d’ors, Hanoverian George d’ors, Danifh Holftein 
Chriftian d’ors, and the piftoles of Heffe, the Palatinate, 
Hildefheim, and Mecklenburg ; all reckoned at five rix- 
dollars current ; 35 pieces of each of thefe forts of money 
are to weigh a Cologne mark, and the gold to be 212 carats 
fine ; fo that 3835 pieces contain a Cologne mark of fine 
filver. An allowance is, however, generally made for a 
deficiency in weight and finenefs, and tbey are current, in 
moft places, as long as 35% pieces weigh a Cologne mark of 
gold, 217 carats tine: they are then called “ paffier pif- 
toles.”? The aflay of the George d’or of Hanover is 
W. ocar. 1} gr. ; weight, 0 oz. 4 dwt. 64 gr. ; the contents 
in pure a gr. ; and value in fterling, 16s. 44d. The 
aflay of Hefle-Caffel piftole is W. o car. 24 gr.; weight, 
0 oz. 4dwt. 7} gr-; contents in pure gold, 92; value in 
fterling, 16s. 34d. Affay of Manheim piflole W. ocar. 
14 gr.; weight, 0 oz. 4 dwt. 63 gr.; contents in pure gold, 
92.5; value in fterling, 16s 43¢.. The George d’or of 
Hanover bears on the front the king’s arms ; legend, 
GEORG. Il. D. G. M. B. F. ET H. REX. ®. D. 3 reverfe, V THA- 
LER (5 rix-dollars of account), and under this the date ; 
fegend, BRUNS. ET LUN. DUX &.R. L.A. T.H. ET ELECT. 
The pittole of Heffe-Caffel bears the head of the reigning 
prince, with his name and titles, thus: wiLleLMus 1x. 
D.G. HESS. LANDG. HAN. com., William IX. by the grace 
of God, landgrave of Hefle, count of Hanau; reverfe, 
aflar, and within it, the legend, vinrure ET FIDELITATE, 
by courage and fidelity ; in the centre, a lion. Other pif- 
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toles, coined in 1794, &c. bearon the reverfe a lion at reft 
with ftandards and military trophies, and over this 5 THA- 
LER. 

The piftole of Manheim bears the head of the reigning 
prince, with name and title, thus: CAR. THE. C. P. S. R. I. 
A.T. ET EL. that is, Charles Theodore, count’ palatine, 
high fteward and eleétor of the holy Roman empire ; reverfe 
a crown, formed by four crowns, and four cyphers of the 
letters c. T. ; legend, pominus REGIT. ME, God direéts me. 

In various parts of Italy, the piftole is known under the 
name of doppia. 

In Geneva the gold coins are the old piftole of rr livres 
10 fols ; and the new piftole coined fince 1752, worth 10 
livres current, or 35 florins, with double and triple piftoles 
in proportion. The aflay of the old piftole of Geneva is 
W. o car. 2 gr. ; weight, 0 oz. 4 dwt. 7} gr.; contents in 
pure gold, 92.5 gr.; value in fterling, 165. 44d. The aflay 
of the new piftole is W. 0 car. of gr.; weight, ooz. 3 dwt. 
1sigr.; contents in pure gold, 80; value in fterling, 
145. 2d. 

The affay of the piftole of the Helvetic republic of 
1800 is W. ocar. 1, gr.; weight, ooz. 4 dwt. 215 g¢r.; 
contents in pure gold, 106 gr.; value in fterling, 185. 9d. 
The affay of the piftole of Lucerne is W. ocar. 14 gr. ; 
weight, Ooz. 4dwt. 213 gr.; contents in pure gold, 
106 gr. ; value in fterling, 18s. gd. The affay of the piftole 
of Soleure is W. o car. 13 gr.; weight, ooz. 4 dwt. 22 gr.; 
contents in pure gold, 106.8 gr.; value in fterling, 18s. 103d. 
The impreflions on the pittale of the Helvetic republic are 
a foldier carrying a ftandard ; legend, HELVETISCHE REPUB- 
LIcK, Helvetic republic ; reverfe, a crown of oak, containing 
16 FRANKEN: the double piftole is marked 32 FRANKEN. 
The piftole of Lucerne bears the arms of the city, with the 
legend, RESPUBLICA LUCERNENSIS; reverfe, a wreath of 
laurel, containing 12M 2. GL., and under this the date. 
The double piftole is marked 24. The piftole of Soleure 
bears a warrior carrying a ftandard ; legend, s. uURsUS MAR- 
TYR 3 reverfe, arms of the city ; legend, RESPUBLICA SOLO- 
DORENSIS, republic of Soleure. The double and half pif- 
toles bear the fame impreffions. 

The affay of the piftole, or doppia, of Piedmont, of 1741 
to 1785, is W. ocar. 13 gr.; weight, 0 oz. 6 dwt. 44 gr.; con- 
tents in pure gold, 134.2 gr.; value in fterling, 1/. 3s. gd. 
The affay of the piftole coined fince 1785 (half, &c. in 
proportion) W. ocar, 13 gr.; weight, ooz. 5 dwt. 20 gr.; 
contents in pure gold, 127.8gr.: value in fterling, 1/. 25. 74.5 
The allay of the doppia or piftole of Genoa, (the pieces of 
of 2, 4, and 5 piftoles in proportion) is W. ocar, 14 gr.5 — 
weight, 0 oz. 4 dwt. 75 gr.; contents in pure gold, 93.4 gr.: 
value in fterling, 16s. 6¢d. For other particulars relating 
to the piftole, both as a money of account and as a coin, 
we refer to Kelly’s Univerfal Cambift. : 

N.B. W. every where denotes worfe than the Englith 
ftandard. 

PISTOLOCHIA, in Botany, a name ufed by fome 
authors for the plant of which the Virginian fnake-root of 
the fhops is the root. 

PISTON, a part or riember in feveral machines, parti- 
cularly pumps, air-pumps, fyringes, &c. called alfo the 
embolus, and popularly tue fucker. 

The pifton of a pump is a fhort cylinder of metal, fixed 
exadtly to the cavity of the barrel, or body ; and which, 
being worked up and down alternately therein, raifes the 
water ; and when raifed, preffes it again, fo as to make it 
force up a valve with which it is furnifhed, and fo efcape 
through the nofe of the pump. 

There are two forts of piftons ufed in pumps; the one 
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with a valve, which is called a bucket ; and the other with- 
out avalve, which is called a forcer. See Pump. 

The piftons of air-pumps, fyringes, &c. fee defcribed 
under Arr-pumMp and SYRINGE. 

PISTORIA, in Ancient Geography. See Pisrora. 

PISTRINA, in Geography, a town of Servia; 48 miles 
S.W. of Niffa, and roo miles E. of Ragufa. 

PISTRITZER, a river of Saxony, which runs into the 
Elbe, near Wittemberg. 

PISTYRUS, or Pissrrus, in dacient Geography, a town 
in the weftern part of Thrace, near Meitras, in the territory 
of which, according to Herodotus, was a lake thirty itadia 
in circuit. 

PISUERGA, in Geography, a river of Spain, which 
{prings in the N. part of Old Caftile, and runs into the 
Duero; 10 miles S.W. of Valladolid. " 


PISUM, in Botany, the Pea, an ancient name, whofe 
origin is loft in its antiquity. Some of the learned are con- 
tent to deduce it from the Greek mics, which means the 
fame thing, and which others derive from vhacw, to flamp, 
or bruife, becaufe it was cuftomary to take off the fkin by 
fuch means. De Theis thinks the Celtic ps, which is pi/en 
in the pfural, (he by miftake fays fingular, ) is the common 
root of this word in all languages. Hence the Anglo-Saxon 
pifa; the Englith pea, peafe, and {till in obfolete Norfolk 
peafen; the French fois, and for a pea-field, in old language, 
pefere; the Italian pifo; the Welfh pus; all fynonimous. 
Linn. Gen. Pl. 374. Schreb. 496. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 3. 
1070. Mart. Mill. Dict. v. 3. Sm. Fl. Brit. 760. Ait. 
Hort. Kew. v. 4. 302. Juffl. 360. Tourn. t. 215. La- 
marck I[lluitr. t. 633. Gaertn. t. 152. (Ochrus; Tourn. 
t. 219, 220.)—Clafs and order, Diadelphia Decandria. Nat. 
Ord. Papilionacee, Linn. Leguminofe, Jufl. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, five-cleft, 
acute, permanent ; the two upper fegments broadeft. Cor. 
papilionaceous. Standard very broad, inverfely heart- 
fhaped, reflexed, emarginate with a little point. Wings 
two, roundifh, converging, fhorter than the ftandard. Keel 
compreffed, half crefcent-fhaped, fhorter than the wings. 
Stam. Filaments in two difting& fets; one fimple, upper- 
moft ; and nine awl-fhaped, united more than half-way into 
a cylinder, fplit along’ its upper fide; anthers roundith. 
Pift. Germen oblong, compreffed; ftyle afcending, trian- 
gular, membranous, keeled, its fides bent outwards ; ftigma 
united with the upper angle, oblong, villous. Peric. Le- 
gume large, long, roundifh, or compreffed towards the 
bafe, terminating in a point directed upwards, of one cell 
and two valves. Seeds feveral, globofe. 

Obf. Ochrus of Tournefort has an oblong fear to the 
feed ; Pifum of the fame author has a roundifh {car. 


Eff. Ch. Style triangular, keeled and downy at the upper » 


fide. Two upper fegments of the calyx broadeft. Stamens 
in diftinét fets. 

1. P. fativum. Common Pea. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1026. 
Willd. n. 1. Ait. n. 1. ,(Pifum; Riv. Tetrap. Irr. t. 36. 
Camer. Epit. 213. P. majus; Matth. Valgr. v. 1. 389. 
Ger. Em. 1219. )—Footftalks cylindrical. Stipulas rounded 
and crenate at the bafe. Stalks bearing feveral flowers.— 
Native of the fouth of Europe. Dr. Sibthcrp found it, ap- 
parently wild, in various parts of Greece. The root is an- 
nual. Stem branched, leafy, {mooth, climbing by means of 
tendrils, and various in height. Leaves alternate, pinnate, 
of about fix, elliptical, nearly oppofite, moitly entire leaf- 
lets, on a common foot/falk, ending in a compound tendril. 
Stipulas in pairs at the infertion of the footitalk, much 
larger than the leaflets; rounded, lying oyer each other, and 
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copioufly crenate, at the bafe. Sva/és axillary, folitary, 
bearing two or more large, pearly-white, inodorous flowers, 
Upper fegments of the ca/yx broader, hardly fhorter, than 
the reft; all of them ovate, acute. Legume about a finger’s 
length, {mooth. 

Of this valuable plant botanifts have diftinguifhed feveral 
varieties, and gardeners feveral more. Among the latter 
are the Marrowfat, the. Rounceval, the Hotfpur, &c. 
Among the former are the Sickle Pea of Miller, Pifum 
filiqua curva; Rivin. Tetrap. Ir. t. 37; the Dwarf Pea, 
P. nanum of the fame author, t. 38. f. 2; the Sugar Pea, 
P. cortice eduli; Tourn. Inft. 394; and the Rofe, Crown, 
or Topknot Pea, P. umbellatum; Mill. Dit. ed. 8. n. 3. 
Ger. Em. 1220. P. comofum; Riv. Tetrap. Irr. t. 38. 
f. 1. Thefe two laft, (the Sugar and the Crown Peas,) 
agree in the remarkable property of having no hard rigid 
lining to the legume, fo that their pods may be boiled and 
eaten entire, having moreover a very fweet and agreeable 
flavour. The flowers of the Crown Pea, at leaft, have 
elegant rofe-coloured wings, and their ftalks grow many 
together about the top of the item, rendering the plant very 
ornamental, and the crop abundant. We have often been 
tempted to confider this as a diftin@ fpecies. The notches 
of the /fipulas are, as Miller remarks, about four, being 
much fewer than in the Common Pea; but we can find no 
fufficiently clear and permanent f{pecific mark, 

2. P. arvenfe. Yield, or Grey Pea. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1027. 
Willd. n. 2. Ait. n.2. Sm. Fl. Grec. Sibth. t. 687, un- 
publifhed. (Pi pulchra fpecies, folio angulofo; Bauh. 
Hilt. v. 2. 297. Morif. v. 2. fed. 2. t. 1. f. 4.) —Leaflets 
four on a ftalk. Stipulas ftrongly crenate. Stalks fingle- 
flowered.—Native of fields in feveral parts of Europe. Dr. 
Sibthorp found it near Conftantinople ; and it is often in 
fome degree naturalized with us. This feems {carcely more 
than a variety, or perhaps the true original ftate, of the firft 
{pecies, differing in having rather fewer /eaflets, which are 
more frequently ferrated ; folitary purplifh flowers, whofe 
wings are of a violet purple; and rather more {trongly cre- 
nate, often angular, /tipulas. - 

3- P. fuloum: Tawny-flowered Pea. Sm. Prodr. FI. 
Grec. Sibth. v. 2. 62. FI. Grec. t. 688, unpublifhed. 
—Footitalks cylindrical. Stipulas rounded at the bafe, 
fharply toothed. Stalks two-flowered. [Legumes fhortened. 
—Gathered by Dr. Sibthorp in Afia minor, probably near 
Smyrna. This is fmaller than the preceding. Leaflets 
two or four, ferrated. Bafe of the /ipulas, rounded, di- 
lated, very fharply and copioufly toothed. Flowers ele- 
gant ; their ftandard falmon-coloured, veined with crimfon 
or fcarlet ; wings of an orange hue; keel of a tawny yel- 
low. Legume {carcely more than an inch long, half-ellipti- 
cal. Seeds from three to five. 

4. P. maritimum. Sea Pea. Linn, Sp. Pl. 1027. Willd. 
n. 3. Ait. n.3. Sm. Spicil. 8. t.9. Engl. Bot. t. 1046. 
Fl. Dan. t. 338.—Footitalks flightly flattened above. Sten 
angular. Stipulas arrow-fhaped. Stalks many-flowered. 
—Native of the ftony fea beach in the north of Europe, and 
according to Linneus and Purfh, of North America alfo. 
It was firft noticed in England between Aldburgh and Or- 
ford, Suffolk, when a year of {carcity caufed it to attract 
the obfervation of the diftreffed peafantry, who derived 
great relief from thefe wild peas, as Caius, Gerarde, and 
others relate ; fee Ger. Em. 1250. The long deep peren- 
nial roots were alfo found to be fweet and eatable. The 
flems are fhort, procumbent, thickly clothed with greyifh 
glauceus /eaves, each compofed of fix or eight oval, entire, 
generally alternate leaflets, and ending in a divided teadril. 
Flowers handfome, variegated with purple and blue, many 
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together on pang axillary italks. Legumes linear-oblong ; 
their young /eeds about as good as the Grey Pea. 

5. P. Ochrus. Wing Pea. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1027. Willd. 
n. 4. Ait.n.4. Sm. Fl. Grec. Sibth. t. 689. (Ochrus 
five Ervilia; Ger. Em. 1249. Aracus niger ; Matth. 
Valgr. v. 1. 384.) Leaflets two, on winged decurrent 
footitalks. Flower-ftalks fingle-flowered.— Native of Italy, 
Spain and the Levant. It was cultivated in the Englith 
gardens in Gerarde’s time, being a hardy annual, flowering 
in June and July. The very large broad wings of the foot- 
Aflalks mark it fufficiently. Each lobe of thefe bears, at the 
fummit, an oval glaucous /eaflet, fometimes more, and the 
middle part ends in a many-branched tendril, winged at the 
bafe. Flower-flalks axillary, folitary, much fhorter than the 
footitalks, fingle-flowered. Corolla pale buff. Legume an 
inch and an half long, channelled and winged at the back. 
Of the quality of the peas we have no information. 

Pisum, in Gardening, comprifes plants of the hardy her- 
baceous kinds, of which the fpecies cultivated are ; the com- 
mon pea (P. fativum); the fea pea (P. maritimum); and 
the yellow-flowered pea (P. ochrus). 

Of the firft fort there are two principal varieties, the 
white and grey ; and feveral fub-varieties, the principal of 
which are : 

Early Kinds. —The early yolden hotf{pur ; early Charlton 
hot{pur; Nichols’s early golden hot{pur; the early Charl- 
ton; the Reading hotf{pur; Matters’s hotfpur ; Ormrod’s 
hot{pur ;_ early dwarf hotf{pur ; Leadman’s dwarf; fan 
Spanifh dwarf; early dwarf frame pea; pearl pea; clufter 
pea; royal green pea; Effex hotfpur ; the.dwarf pea; the 
ugar pea. 

Late Kinds. —Spanith morotto ; nonpareil; fugar dwarf; 
fickle pea; marrowfat ; dwarf marrowfat ; rofe or crown 
pea; rounceval pea; grey pea; large grey pea; crooked 
grey pea; long-bearing pea; green field pea; white field 
pea; pig pea. 

Many of the firlt fub-varieties are very early, and being 
low growers, require flicks of three or four feet only in, 
height, and often not fo much. New varieties of thefe are 
raifed almoit every year, which, becaufe they differ in fome 
flight particular, are fold at an advanced price, and have 
frequently the names of the perfons who raifed them, or the 
place where they firft grew. Thefe varieties are not perma- 
nent, and without the greateft care will foon degenerate. 

Method of Culture in the open Ground.—Al\ the forts of 
the firft kind are raifed from feed fown annually ; and as 
thofe of one fowing continue but a fhort time in bearing, 
feveral fowings are requifite each feafon, to continue fuc 
ceffions for the table all fummer; each fowing to remain 
where fown, choofing a warm dry border, &c. for the 
earlieit crops ; and for the fucceeding ones, any of the com- 
mon quarters, in a free expofure, diftant from the fhade of 
trees, &c., but open to the fun. 

For the late crops the more moift parts are the beft. 

The general feafon for fowing is any time in open weather, 
from the lattter end of O€tober, or in November, until May 
or June. 

But in order to have green peas as early as poflible, re- 
courfe muft be had to the affiftance of hot-beds, by the aid 
of which they are obtained in March and April, and con- 
tinued till the coming in of the natural ground crops, in 
the latter end of May or beginning of the Rilcwag month. 

The early and fet general Crops.—Towards the latter end 
of Oétober, in November or December, as the weather 
may be convenient, the earlieft crops fhould be put into the 
ground. In warm foils and fituations it is always advifable 
to fow a few in the two former months; but in general, and 


efpecially in open expofed grounds, November and Decemt- 
ber is time enowgh to begin the principal fowings. For 
this purpofe the earlieit Charlton or golden hotfpurs are the 
moft proper. 

And in order for their reception a warm fouth border, or 
fome other dry, fheltered, funny fituation fhould be dug 
over and prepared; when, in a dry day, drills fhould be 
drawn by a line, ranging fouth and north, to enjoy the 


‘greater advantage of the fun’s influence, making them an 


inch and a half deep, and two feet and a half at leaft 
afunder ; but if defigned for fticks, three feet and a half 
will be a more proper diftance. Then the feed fhould be 
{catered in evenly along the middle of each drill, rather 
thickifh, as they are liable to accidents from vermin and the 
feafon, covering them in regularly with the earth either with 
arake or hoe, being careful that they are all equally covered 
the depth of the drills; and then with a rake lightly trim 
the furface fmooth ; which finifhes the work. 

The peas begin to germinate in a fortnight, if mild wea- 
ther, and come up in three weeks or a month, but feldom in 
lefs time at ‘this feafon ; when the plants are to be managed 
as directed below. 

Another fowing fhould be performed in three weeks or a 
month after this; or when the firlt was fowed in O&ober 
or early in the following month, it is better to repeat the 
fowing in a fortnight or three weeks, for fear the firft 
fhould fail; and after this continue fowing once in three 
weeks or a month all winter in mild weather. But towards 
{pring a principal crop of the Reading and other large hot- 
{purs fhould be fown ; and as the feafon advances, the fow- 
ings be made in more open expofures, and more in quantity 
than the early ones; and as the {pring draws on, the fow- 
ings fhould alfo be repeated oftener; as from the clofe of 
the year till the beginning of April, they fhould be once in 
three weeks ; and from that time till May once a fortnight, 
efpecially as the warm weather increafes. 

The winter and early {pring fowings differ materially in 
the time they require to germinate: thofe fown any time in 
winter are fometimes three weeks or near a month before 
they appear, while thofe fown towards {pring come up 
much fooner, in the later {pring fowings, often in a very 
fhort time. 

In the later of the above fowings, fome of the dwarf 
forts may be introduced; as Leadman’s dwarf, both for 
middle and late crops. 

As the plants of each fowing come up, and are advanced 
two or three inches in height, 1t is proper to begin the firft 
culture by drawing a little earth with a hoe, or {mall rake, 
lightly up to their ftems on each fide of the different rows 
to ftrengthen and forward their growth, repeating the earth- 
ing once or twice at proper intervals, as occafion may re- 
quire, and at the fame time cutting up and clearing away 
all weeds; and when the crops are fix or eight inches in 
height, thofe defigned for fupport fhould be fticked. 

As the earlieft crops are often in danger from the feverity 
of frofts, it is proper, when they are about an inch and a 
half high, to draw a little fine earth lightly up to their ftems 
in a dry day ; it will alfo be of much advanta 
cafional proteétion to fuck crops in fevere weather, by cover- 
ing them lightly with long, light, dry litter, of the ftrawy 
kind, or by mats; which, where there is but a moderate 


quantity in warm borders, may be more pk effeted ; but — 
s 


this need only be prattifed in very fevere frofts. They muft 
however be carefully uncovered every fine day in temperate 
weather ; and the moment the froft difappears the covering 
be entirely removed ; as they muit by no means be kept too 
clofe, which would draw them up weak and tender. 
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‘When in bloflom, if the weather fhould prove dry and 
warm, a few good waterings in the mornings will be bene- 
ficial ; and when the bloffoming plants are advanced a con- 
fiderable height, if they are then topped, it will promote 
their podding and coming to perfection. 

As to the fucceeding crops of the different kinds, ail 
they require is hoeing up the earth to their items occafion- 
ally, and cutting up all weeds when they appear; thofe de- 
figned for fupport being always {ticked as foon as they are 
half a foot high, or a little more, before they begin to fall 
down on their fides, providing fticks about four or five feet 
long, and placing one range to each row principally on the 
fouth or moft funny fide of the rows, as the plants naturally 
incline towards the fun, and of courfe more readily attach 
themfelves te the flicks. 

In the culture of the larger kinds, for fucceflional general 
crops, fuch as the marrowfats, Spanifh morottos, &c. 
they may be begun fowing in January, the dwarf marrow- 
fats firft; but the three following months are the moft pro- 
per for the general crops of all the large kinds; a free ex- 
pofure in the moft open quarters being made ufe of, drawing 

-drills by line, about an inch and a half or two inches deep, 

and not lefs than a yard afunder, and when fticked, four 
feet, and for the largeft forts four feet and a half or five 
feet, in fingle or double rows. 

In thefe cafes the feed fhould be fown thinly along the 
middle of each drill, drawing the earth evenly over them 
with the rake, hoe, or feet, covering them equally the 
depth of the drills, and raking the furface fmooth; thefe 
fowings being repeated once a fortnight or three weeks ; 
and as the {pring advances once a fortnight, efpecially from 
the beginning of April until the end of the following month. 
Afterwards a few may be fown every ten or twelve days. 
Late fowings are, however, feldom very fruitful, being often 
attacked with the mildew ; but it is proper to endeavour to 
have fome as long in the feafon as poflible. 

When thefe different crops are come up about three 
inches high, they fhould have earth laid up to them on each 
fide of the rows, cutting down all weeds, and repeating 
the hoeings occafionally according as the growth of weeds 
may require ; and when they are half a foot, or eight or ten 
inches high, they fhould have the fticks placed to them ; 
which for thefe large forts require {ticks fix or feven feet 
high at leait, placing them on the funny fide of the rows, as 
direéted above. 

For late crops, any of the forts, either hotf{purs or larger 
kinds, may be continued fowing all May and until the mid- 
dle or latter end of June; likcwife fome of the dwarf forts 
at a later period for late production. It may be proper to 
fow larger portions of Rouncivals for the lateft crops, on 
account of their being rather the hardieft to ftruggle with 
the fummer’s heat and drought, and thereby moft to be de- 
pended on for a late produétion. 

For thefe crops fome of the moifteft ground fhould be 
chofen; and if the weather fhould prove very dry and hot, 
it will be of importance to foak the feed in foft water fix 
or eight hours previous to fowing ; or the drills may be well 
watered after it has been done; either of which will pro- 
mote their rifing expeditioufly and more regularly. 

It may be obferved, in refpe€&t to the times of fowing, 
that it is a good rule, in the different forts, as foon as one 
crop appears fairly above ground, to fow another to fucceed 
‘it of the fame kind, fo as to have a regular fucceffion of 
crops following one another in bearing ; and if a crop of 
-marrowfats, &c., and another of hotf{purs, be fown on the 
Jame day, the hotfpurs will come into bearing a fortnight 


the fooneit, and the marrow‘ats will arrive to a bearing itate 
about the time the others are going out, juft in due time to 
fucceed them; which fhould be attended to in order to have 
thefe forts form a regular fucceffion to cach other. 

In gathering the crops, both hands ought always to be 
employed; one to hold the peduncle or footftalk of the 
fruit, while the other pulls the pods ; otherwife the ftem or 
main ftalk of the plant, being flende’, fragile, and weak, 
is lable to be broken and deftroyed; and the gatherings 
fhould always be regularly performed according as the pods 
fill, never letting them ftand to grow old, as they are in the 
greateft perfection for eating while green, and the plants 
continue longer in bearing. Crops of peas continue only 
about a fortnight in full bearing, during which time they 
furnifh a plentiful gathering of pods in their perfection ; 
though in moift thowery weather they fometimes continue 
fhooting and flowering three or four weeks; but the pro- 
duce after the firft fortnight is generally inferior both in 
quantity and quality. 

As foon as the crops are paft bearing, all the fticks fhould 
be taken up and tied in bundles, being fet upright in any dry 
corner for future ufe. 

Method of Culture in Hot-Beds.—In order to have green 
peafe as early in the year as poffible, recourfe muit be had 
to the affiftance of hot-beds; and the proper forts, for this 
purpofe are the early dwarf kinds, which by this means 
may be brought into bearing in March, or the following 
month. ; 

In this intention, it is rather the beft mode to raife the 
plants firft in the natural ground, by fowing in Oéober, or 
the following month, giving .occafional protection from 
froft ; and when one or two inches high, to tranfplant them 
into the hot-bed, in January, or the beginning of the fol- 
lowing month: as by this practice the luxuriant growth of 
the plants is fo checked by the removal, that they fhoot more 
moderately, and thereby bloffom and bear fooner, and more 
abundantly. 

The fowings fhould be performed in a warm, dry, fouth 
border, or in fome fimilar dry fheltered part of light good 
earth, in a bed of proper dimenfions, to haye the proteétion 
of a frame, &c. in fevere weather; fowing them in drills 
about a foot afunder, in the manner as for the commen 
crops. When they are come up, and advanced a little in 
growth, in a dry day, fome fine earth fhould be drawn yp 
to their ftems, giving fuitable protection in bad weather, 

But they may be fown on a moderate hot-bed in Decem- 
ber, or January, under frames, &c.; and when the plants 
are up, plenty of free air fhould be admitted every temperate 
day, and be defended in the nights from froft, fnow, and 
cutting cold; or, fome may be fown in large pots, and be 
placed in a hot-houfe, &c. to bring up the plants quickly, 
for tranfplanting into the intended hot-bed in January. 
And they may be fown at once in a hot-bed, at the above 
periods, to remain for bearing; but it is generally more 
eligible to have the plants previoufly raifed an inch or two 
in height, either by early fowing in the full ground, or for- 
warded under frames, or in a hot-bed, &c. as above, for 
tranfplanting into a frefh-made hot-bed for bearing. 

In either of the above methods of raifing the plants for 
tranfplanting, when advanced from one to two inches in 
growth, or little more, they are proper for planting out 
into the hot-bed to remain for frniting. : 

In mild weather, towards the middle or latter end of 
January, or the beginning of the following month at furthett, 
a hot-bed for one or more of the largeft three-light frames 
and glaffes fhould be prepared, which may be either of dung 
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or tan: the latter, where it can be obtained eafily at a mo- 
derate expence, is confiderably the beft for this purpofe. 
It fhould be made two feet and a half, or a yard thick, and 
covered with frames and lights; and when in a moderate 
temperature, the earth be put on for the reception of the 

lants. Any ee ood, dry earth may be employed, 
which fhould be laid eight or ten inches thick all over the 
bed; then in a dry mild day, the plants may be taken up, 
raifing them with their roots as entire as poflible, with what 
earth will readily hang about the fibres ; and after drawing 
{mall drills in the earth of the hot-bed, from the back to the 
front of the frame, a foot and a half afunder, and about an 
inch deep, the plants fhould be put in the drills, not more 
than an inch apart, covering in the earth clofe to their roots 
and ftems, and giving a very light watering, juft to fettle 
the earth; after which the lights fhould be put on, being 
careful to raife them occafionally at the upper end, to give 
vent to the fteam, &e. And at firft planting out, when in 
funny. weather, if the plants fhould flag, a moderate fhade 
fhould be given in the middle of the day, till the plants have 
taken root, and eftablifhed themfelves. 

After this, frefh air muft be admitted to the plants daily, 
in fine weather, to {trengthen them, by tilting the upper 
end of the lights, according to the temperature of the bed 
and outward air; keeping them clofe in cold nights, and 
covering alfo with mats. Occafional moderate waterings 
fhould likewife be given in fine days; and, as the plants ad- 
vance in growth, a little earth be drawn up to their ftems 
once or twice ; repeating the moderate refrefhments of water 
frequently, as the warm feafon advances; which may be 
given more freely when the plants are in bloom. And ac- 
cording to the advanced growth of the plants, and increafed 
warmth of the weather, a larger fhare of frefh air in pro- 
portion fhould be given; and when they are in bloflom, if 
the fun at any time appears too violent for them through 
the glaffes, it is advifable to give a very flight fhade an hour 
or two in the heat of funny days: likewife, when in full 
bloffom, and fruiting, to admit plenty of free air; even 
fometimes, in fine days, fhoving the glaffes entirely off ; alfo 
ftill continuing the waterings more abundantly during the 
time of fetting and growth of the pods, and indulging them 
with the benefit of warm fhowers of rain. In this way, the 
plants may be brought to bearing in March or April; and 
by afucceffion of two crops, in hot-beds made at three or 
four weeks’ interval, and managed as above, a fupply be 
oa st till the natural ground crops come into bearing in 

ay. 

Where there is the convenience of fruit forcing-houfes, 
hot-walls, &c. a few of the carlieft kinds, either previoufly 
raifed in young plants an inch or two in growth, as in the 
hot-bed culture, or, in default of it, the feed fown; and 
which being in pots, are placed in thefe departments: or, 
where there are internal borders of earth, fome young plants 
may be placed therein. The internal moderate heat of the 
above departments, effeéted either by bark-beds, &c. or fire, 
or both occafionally, in a requifite degree for forcing the 
fruit-trees to early produétion, forwards them alfo, fo as to 
have fome for gathering in the moft early feafon, in a {mall 
proportion. 

Method of Culture in the Field.—Where defigned to raife 
crops, in order to gather the produce green st Yop for 
the fupply of markets, November, or rather December, is 
foon enough to begin the firft fowings, efpecially in open 
expofed grounds ; a dry light foil being chofen for the more 
forward fowings. As to the forts, any of the hotfpurs 
may be ufed for the forward crops; and fora general crop, 
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the Reading? hotf{pur is excellent ; and after that fort, the 
Matters’s and Ormrod’s, &c.; but of the large kinds, the 
marrowfats and Spanifh morattoes fhould be chofen for the 
main crops. 

The ground for their reception mutt be prepared by pro- 
per ploughing and Pan Pes drills are then to be drawn 
with a hoe crofsways the lands, or with a drill-plough 
lengthways, two feet at leaft, or two and a half afunder for 
the early, and three for the larger forts. As no ticks are 
intended for thefe large field crops, having fown the feed, 
it fhould be covered in either with the hoe, rake, or har- 
row; but the hoe or rake will cover them more evenly, and 
almoft as expeditioufly. When they come up, they mutt 
be kept clean from weeds, by broad-hoeing ; but this is 
fometimes performed in fields by horfe-hoeing, for the fake 
of expedition ; which, having hoes fixed in a fort of plough 
horizontally, is drawn by a Posie between the rows, a man 
holding the plough-fhafts to guide it. But as this can only 
cut down the weeds, a common drawing hand-hoe mutt be 
ufed to earth up the plants: though this js often difre- 
garded in the field-culture, it, however, proves very 
ficial to the crops. 

In thefe cafes, the rows fhould be laid down fo as to face 
the fun as much as poffible. 

Method of faving Seed.—In order to fave feed, fome of 

each fort fhould be fuffered to ftand entirely for that pur- 
pofe, or fome fown of each perpofely in different parts ; 
me the whole produce fuffered to remain and ripen for 
eed. 
In the latter mode, they fhould be fown in February, in 
fome open ground, in rows two or three feet afunder, no 
fticks being required; and, when the plants come up, be 
kept clean from weeds by hoeing, the earth being laid up 
to their ftems once or twice. When they are in bloom, 
they thould be examined row by row, to fee if there be any 
degenerate fort, which, when prefent, muft be pulled out ; 
or if any improved variety be difcovered, to mark it ; which 
is the only method to preferve both the purity of the known 
forts, and to procure new varieties. For example: if 
amongft the hot{purs any large forts appear, they fhould 
be removed dire&ly ; alfo any hotivanid &c. from amongtt 
the large kinds; and different forts of any of thefe from 
each other. And if any new fort difcovers itfelf, either by 
flowering earlier than all the reft, or pofleffing fome other 
fingularity, or noticeable merit for culture, it fhould’ be 
carefully marked ; the feed being faved feparate, to fow fe- 
parately for furnifhing a proper increafe. hart 

According as the feeds of the different forts ripen in July 
and Auguft, which is difcoverable by the\pods changing 


bene- 


brown, and the feed becoming a little hard, the haum ~ 


fhould be cut or pulled up in dry weather, and expofed in 
heaps to the fun, turning them every day ; and when the feed 
is become perfectly dry and hard, it may either be threfhed 
out dire@tly, or ftacked up in a dry fituation, till another 
opportunity : but when threfhed, each fort muit be kept 
feparate, and, when properly cleaned, be put up in facks, 
with the name of each upon them. 

PIT and Gallows, in our Ancient Cuftoms. 
and Fossa. ° 

Pirs, Brine, the name given by the people of Worcefter- 
fhire and Chefhire, to the wells or pits affording the falt 
water, out of which they extraét the falt. 

Thefe waters, though they all contain falt, yet have other 
things alfo in them, and thefe not in {mall quantity. 
all contain a very large proportion of ftony matter : 
commos to the hls f 
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this are found in the particular pits. At Northwich, in 
Chethire, there are four pits, the water of which {tinks very 
ftrongly of fulphur, and contains fo much vitriol, that it will 
turn black hike ink, with a deco¢tion of galls: yet this is 
boiled into a very fine and pure kind of falt, common at 
our tables under the name of bafket-falt, and having no fuch 
properties. 

There is a vat quantity of tony matter precipitated from 
thefe pans of brine, in the boiling of them to falt: this is 
partly faved in fmall pans fet at the fide of the boiler, and 
partly precipitates to the bottom of the pan, where it forms 
a cruft like that at the bottom and fides of our tea-kettles, 
which the workmen find it neceflary to remove every week ; 
but there is no vitriol or fulphur feparated. Phil. Tranf. 
N® 150. 

In the country near where thefe brine-pits are, the in- 
ftruments ufed in boring often bring up fine and hard falt ; 
fo that they give proofs of there being rocks of falt in many 
places. 

All along the river Weever, on each fide, the earth 
affords brine wherever it is opened; but all thefe are not fit 
for boiling, many of the pits affording a brine too weak to 
be worked to any advantage. The very {trongeit pits 
fometimeés alfo become at once too weak: this is owing to 
the irruption of frefh {prings into them, and fometimes the 
riyer itfelf makes its way into them, and overflows them 
with fuch a quantity of frefh water, that they are utterly 
fpoiled. The brine-pits at Wefton, near Stafford, afford a 
brine that Rinks like rotten eggs: this turns inftantly to 
ink with galls, and purges and yomits violently, if taken 
even in a {mall quantity. This, in boiling, depofits a white 
flaky fand, or ftony matter, without fmell or tafte, and the 
falt is pure and fine. 

The pit at Droitwich, in Worcefterfhire, affords no fand 
in the boiling, nor any the leaft fediment of the ftony 
matter at the bottom of the pan, and the falt is the pureit 
of all the others; and by the people of the country it is 
efteemed the moit wholefome, becaufe of its being without 
the fand. 

This and the other pits hereabout, all have the {mell of 
rotten eggs, efpecially after a little reft, as on the Monday 
morning after the Sunday’s reit. If meat be put to pickle 
in the brine of thefe pits, inftead of being preferved, it will 
ftink in twenty-four hours, fometimes in twelve, yet they 
yield the beft falt of any inland pits in the world. 

The fulphur fpaws of Yorkthire, which are very nume- 
rous in different parts of the county, all ftink violently of 
rotten eggs; but if well drawn and worked, they would 
_prove as inoffenfive as the reft, and only fo many weaker 
or ftronger brine pits ; and the {mell is no other than that 
of the Chefhire and Staffordfhire brine, when it has been 
left fome time at reft. It is remarkable, that though the 
ftony matter is depofited in fuch vatt plenty by the waters 
of all our falt fprings, it is not found in any abundance in 
thofe places where an is made out of fea-fand, as in Lan- 
cafhire, and fome other places; fo that it is much more 
than the natural quantity of {par contained in water that 
is thus depofited; and indeed-it appears from trial, that 
the brine of our falt fprings, in general, contains more 
Ha twenty times the quantity of fpar that common water 
does. 
This ftony matter feparates itfelf from the water before 
the falt does, and thus it appears in many other waters 
impregnated with mineral particles. The vitriolic waters 
all contain ochre and falt, and in all thefe the ochre feparates 
itfelf firft in the boiling, and then the vitriol ; and the ftony 
matter precipitated from common falt fprings affords, on an 
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analyfis, the falt called nitrum calcareum, in confiderable 
abundance. Phil. Tranf. N° 156. See Saxrt. 

Pits, Forcing, in Gardening, {uch as are formed and con- 
ftructed on fomewhat ,imilar principles to thofe in hot- 
houfes, ftoves, &c., and which are found of very great ufe 
and advantage in railing crops of culinary exotics, as 
cucumbers, and many other forts ;—in forcing common vege- 
tables, as afparagus ;—in railing young exotics, as pines and 
other plants ;—or in producing grapes. For thefe general 
purpoies, pits have been conftruéted with one fingle fire, 
which are capable of producing four different temperatures 
of heat at the fame time. They are, confequently, able to 
force all kinds of common vegetables, and capable of grow- 
ing vines, pines, and melons, each in their proper climate, 
with one fire, and little trouble or expence. See Hor- 
HOUSE and STOVE. 

Pir-Coal. See Coat. ; 

Vegetables have been confidered as the materials for the 
formation of pit-coal; but M. Chaptal obferves, that a few 
foreits, being buried in the earth, are not fufficient to form 
the mountains of coal which exift in its bowels. He thinks 
fome provifion, greater and more proportioned to the effe&, 
is requifite, and this he finds only in the prodigious quan- 
tity of vegetables which grows in the feas, and which is ftill 
increafed by the immenfe mafs of thofe that are carried 
down by rivers. Thofe vegetables carried away by the 
currents, are agitated, heaped together, and broken by the 
waves; and afterwards become covered with {trata of 
argillaceous or calcareous earth, and are decompofed. It 
is eafier to conceive how thefe mafles of vegetables ma 
form itrata of coal, than that the remains of fhells fhould 
form the greater part of the globe. In confirmation of 
this theory, Chaptal alleges, the prefence of vegetables in 
coal mines; the impreflions of fhells and of fifh that are 
found in the {trata of coal, and not unfrequently fhells 
themfelves ; and alfo the evidence afforded by the nature 
of the mountains which furnifh coal, from which it appears 
that their formation is fub-marine ; for they all confift either 
of {chiftus, or grit, or limeftone. The fecondary fchiftus is 
a kind of coal, in which the earthy principle predominates 
over the bituminous. As the origin of the fchiftus, on 
which the texture of the vegetable, and the impreffion of 
fifh are well preferved, is fub-marine, the fame muft like- 
wife be the origin of the coal diftributed in ftrata through 
its thicknefs. The grit-ftone confiits of fand heaped to- 
gether, carried into the fea by rivers, and thrown up againft 
the thores by the waves. The ftrata of bitumen which 
are found in thefe cannot but come from the fea. Cal- 
careous earth rarely contains {trata of coal, but is merely 
impregnated with it; the bitumen forming a cement with 
the calcareous earth. 

Pit-coal is ufually found in {trata in the earth, almoft 
always in mountains of {chiftus or_grit. The fecondary 
{chiftus is the, bafis of all pit-coal, and the quality of the 
coal moftly depends upon the properties of this bafis. 
When the fchiitus predominates, the coal is heavy, and 
leaves a very abundant earthy refidence after its combuttion. 
As the formation of the pyrites, as well as that’ of coal, 
arifes from the decompofition of vegetable and animal fub- 
ftanices, all pit-coal is more or lefs pyritous ; fo that we may 
confider pit-coal as a mixture of pyrites, fchiftus, and bitu- 
men. The different qualities of coal, therefore, arife from 
the difference in the proportion of thefe principles. When 
the pyrites is very abundant, the coal exhibits yellow veins 
of the mineral, which are decompofed as foon as they come 
in contaét with the air ; and form an efHorefcence of fulphat 
of magnefia, of iron, of alumine, &c. When pyritous coal 
2 is 
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is fet on fire, it emits an infupportable {mell of fulphur ; 
but when the combuttion is infenfible, inflammation is fre- 
quently produced by the decompofition of the pyrites ; and 
it is this which occafions the inflammation of feveral veins 
of coal. When the fchiftus, or flaty principle, predo- 
minates in coals, they are then of a bad quality, becaufe 
their earthy refidue is more confiderable. The beft coal is 
that in which the bituminous principle is the moft abundant, 
and exempt from all impurity. This coal {wells up when 
it burns, and the fragments adhere together; it 1s more 
particularly upon this quality that the operation called 
defulphurating or purifying of eoal depends. This ope- 
ration is analogous to that in which wood is converted into 
charcoal. In the defulphuration, pyramids are made, which 
are fet on fire at the centre: when the heat has ftrongly 
penetrated the mafs, and the flame iffues out of the fides, 
it is then covered with moift earth ; the combuttion is fuf- 
focated, the bitumen is diflipated in f{moke, and there re- 
mains only a light {pongy coal, which attracts the air and 
humidity, and exhibits the fame phenomena in its com- 
buftion as the coal of wood. When it is well made, it 
gives neither flame ner {moke ; but it produces a ftronger 
heat than that of an equal mafs of native coal. 

It was long fuppofed that the fmell of pit-coal is un- 
wholefome ; but the contrary is now proved. M. Venel 
has made many experiments on this fubje¢t, and is con- 
vinced that neither men nor animals are incommoded by 
this vapour. Mr. Hoffman relates, that diforders of the 
lungs are unknown in the Tee of Germany, where this 
material of combuftion is only ufed. Coal of a good 
quality, it is fuppofed, does not emit any dangerous vapour : 
but when it is pyritous its fmell muft be hurtful. The ufe 
of coal is generally applicable to the arts in a variety of 
ways. In Scotland lord Dundonald has erected furnaces in 
which the bitumen is difengaged from coal, and the vapours 
are received and condenfed in chambers, by means of water, 
and thefe condenfed vapours afford an ample fupply of tar. 
M. Faujas has carried into execution a fimilar procefs at 
Paris, by fetting fire to coal, and extinguifhing it at the 
proper time, fo that the vapour may paf{s into chambers 
containing water for the purpofe of condenfing them. This 
tar is faid to be fuperior to that of wood. (See Tar.) 
Pit-coal likewife affords ammoniac by diitillation, which is 
diffolved in water, while the oil floats above. When coal 
is deprived by combuition of all its oil and other volatile 
principles, the earthy refidue contains the fulphats of alu- 
mine, iron, magnefia, lime, &c. Thefe falts are all formed 
when the combuttion is flow; but when it is rapid, the 
fulphur is diffipated, and there remain only the aluminous, 
magnefian, calcareous, and other earths. ‘The alumine moft 
commonly predominates. Chaptal’s Elem. of Chemiitry, 
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Pir, Cock. See Cocx-Pit. 
Pir, Saw. See Saw. 


Pir of a Theatre, all that {pace between the amphitheatre 
or galleries, and the theatre or ftage ; called by the ancients 
orchefira; and by the French, parterre. 

This being the moft commodious part, it was here the 
Roman fenate was placed. It has its name pit, in Latin 
cavea, from its being funk below the level of the ftage. 

Pir-Fi/h, or Pit-Vifch, in Ichthyology, the Dutch name 
ofan Eait Indian fifth, approaching very much to the nature 
of the European turdus, but that it has no feales; its body 
is not flat but rounded, and is variegated with blue and 

ellow {pots ; its eyes itand very prominent, and the fifh 
is able, at pleafure, to thruft them out or draw them in; 
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its back fin is prickly: it loves muddy and foul places, yet 
it is a very well tafted fifh. See Gosrus Boddaerti. 

PITAMA, or Piramaua, in Mythology, the name of 
the god Brahma among the Hindoos ; the creative power 
in their divine triad. See Trimur ti. 

PITAMBER, a name among Hindoo mythologifts, 
given to their paftoral god Krifhna, and fometimes alfo to 
Vithnu, and Narayana ; who are probably the fame deity 
under different names, varied according to the fectarial bias 
of the devotee. 

PITANCIARIUS, Prerancianrius, or Pietantiarius, 
an office in the ancient monafteries, whofe bufinefs it was 
to provide and diftribute the pittances of herbs and meat 
amongft the monks. See Prrvance. 

PITANE, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia Minor, 
in Myfia, watered by the river Evenus, and diftant 30 
ftadia from the mouth of the Caycus. 

PITANGUA Gvuacu, in Ornithology, the name of a 
Brafilian bird of the ftarling kind, called by the Portuguefe 
there the Zemetre. It is of the fize of the common ftarling ; 
its beak is long, thick, and of a pyramidal figure ; its head 
broad and flattened ; its neck fhort, which, as it fits, it con- 
tracts alfo, fo as to make it appear much fhorter ; its legs 
and feet are of a dufky brown ; it has a very loud and fhrill 
voice; its head, neck, back, wings, and tail, are all of a 
brownifh-black, with a faint admixture of green ; the lower 
part of the throat, the breaft, and the belly, are yellow, the 
upper part of the throat white; its beak is very fharp- 
pointed. See Lanius Pitangua. 

PITCAIRN, Arcuisatp, in Biography, an eminent 
phyfician of the mechanical {cheol, was born at Edinburgh 
on the 25th of December, 1652. Having received the 
early part of his education at a private final at Dalkeith, 
he was removed to the univerfity of Edinburgh; where, ° 
having gore through a courfe of philofophy, he firft ftudied 
divinity, and then civil law. In confequence of his intenfe 
application his health began to fuffer, and fymptoms of 
pulmonary confumption appeared, for the removal of which 
he was advifed to travel to Montpellier in France. His 
health was fpeedily re-eftablifhed, and he determined to 
purfue the ftudy of the law in that univerfity. He found, 
however, that there was no able profeffor of that fubject 
in Montpellier; and as he aflociated with feveral of his 
countrymen, who were ftudying phyfic, he was induced to 
change his purpofe again, and adopted their purfuit. On 
returning to Edinburgh, thus prepared with the firft ele- 
ments of all the three learned profeflions, but undeter- 
mined which to follow, he applied himfelf zealoufly to the 
mathematics, in which he made great progrefs without a 
matter, and was thus led, by difcovering, as he fuppofed, 
the applicability of mathematical reafoning to medicine, 
to adopt the latter as his profeffion. 

After ftudying diligently for fome time the collateral 
branches of medicine, botany, pharmacy, and the materia 
medica, at Edinburgh, he went again to Paris, where he com- 
pleted his medical ftudies, and then fettled in Edinburgh, a 
little before the revolution, where he quickly obtained a great 
fhare of praétice and an extenfive reputation. In 1688, he 
publithed a little traét, entitled “* Solutio Problematis de In- 
yentoribus,’’ the object of which was to afcertain Harvey’s 
right to the difcovery of the circulation of the blood. His 
extending reputation obtained for him, in 1692, an invita- 
tion from the curators of the univerfity of Leyden to the 
proictiosliis of phyfic in their fchool. He accepted this — 

onourable appointment, and made his inaugural fpeech 
from the chair, on the 26th of April in that year: the 
afterwards celebrated Boerhaave was one ofhis pupils. His 

‘new 
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new micthod of teaching the principles of phyfiology and 
pathology on mathematical principles, was, however, not 
yery intelligible by the ttudents, and met with confiderable 
oppolition from the members of the faculty ; infomuch that, 
after refiding about a year, during which fhort {pace he 

~publifhed feveral differtations illuftrative of the advantages 
of applying mathematical principles to medicine, he quitted 
Leyden rather unceremonioufly, deferting a chair, in which 
he had found himfelf fomewhat negleGted. 

On’ his return to Scotland in 1693, he married the 
daughter of fir Archibald Stephenfon, an eminent phyfi- 
cian in Edinburgh, and was induced again to fettle there, 
when he wrote a valedi¢tory letter to the univerfity of 
Leyden. His lady did not furvive her marriage many years ; 
but fhe brought him a daughter, who was afterwards mar- 
ried to the earl of Kelly. Dr. Pitcairn died at Edinburgh 
on the 13th of October, 1713. 

In 1701, Dr. Pitcaim republifhed the Differtations which 
he had formerly printed, together with fome additional ones ; 
they were dedicated to profeflor Bellini of Pifo, who had 
adopted the mathematical doétrines of phyfiology, and had 
paid a fimilar compliment to him in his Opufcula. This 
edition was publifhed in gto. at Rotterdam, under the ticle 
of ‘¢ Difputationes Medice,’? and contains eight, eflays. 
The lait edition, which appeared during his life, was pub- 
lifhed at Edinburgh, a few months before his death, under 
the fame title; but they. were reprinted in 1714 at Rot- 
terdam, and in 1715 at Venice, under the title of “ Opuf- 
cula Medica.’’ After his death, his lectures to his pupils 
were publifhed, under the title of « Elemente Medicine 
Phyfico-Mathematica,’’? Lond. 17173; and in an Englifh 
tranflation in 1727. All his works have been colle¢ted 
and printed together at Venice, 1733, and Leyden, 1737, 
in gto. Pitcairn ufed to amufe himfelf occafionally with 
writing Latin poetry, for which he had no mean talent ; 
and a few of his compofitions in this way were printed, 
with the title of «* Poemata Sele¢ta,”? which are chiefly of 

- the epigrammatic kind. Eloy Di&. Hift. de la Medecine. 
Hutchinfon, Biographia Medica. 

Prircairn’s J/land, in Geography, an ifland in the South 
Pacific ocean, fo called by captain Carteret in 1767, after 
a young gentleman, fon te major Pitcairn of the marines, 
who was loft in the Aurora, and who had difcovered it. 
Upon approaching it, it appeared like a great rock rifing 
out of the fea, not more than five miles in circumference, 
and feeming tobe uninhabited. It was neverthelefs covered 
with trees, and a itream of frefh water was obferved to run 
down one fide of it. A number of fea birds hovered round 
it, and the adjoining fea feemed to have fifh. It is feen at 
the diftance of more than fifteen leagues, and lies about a 
thoufand leagues W. of the continent of America, in S. 
lat. 25° 2'. W. long. 133° 21'. 

PITCAIRNIA, in Botany, received that name from 
M. VHeritier, ia honour of the late William Pitcairn, 
M.D. F,R.S. Prefident of the College of Phyficians, and 
a truftee of the Britifh Mufeum ; one of the moft amiable 
and benevolent of men, who employed the leifure of the 
extenfive medical practice, to which his long life was de- 
voted, to the cultivation of a botanic garden at Iflingtoa. 
There he entertained his friends, and communicated his 
{cientific riches, with the fame liberality with which he 
beftowed the moit valuable charity of his medical advice, 
on thofe who itood in need of it. In conjunction with the 
no lefs diftinguifhed Fothergill, Dr. Pitcairn fent a perfon 
to collect on the Alps of Switzerland, many curious plants, 
previoufly unknown to Englifh cultivators, the great num- 
ber of which acquifitions may be feen in the Hortus 
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Kewentis of the late Mr. Aiton and his fon. The name 
of Hepetis, appropriated by Swartz, from Solander’s manv- 
{cripts, to this fame genus, has by common confent been 
given up, in favour of the claims of fo eminent a benefa¢tor 
to’botany as Dr. Pitcairn.—L’Herit. Sert. 7. Ait. Hort. 
Kew. ed. 1. v. 1. 401. ed. 2. v. 2. 201. Mart. Mill. Did. 
vy. 3. Swartz Ind. Occ. 578. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 2. 10. 
Lamarck Illuftr. t. 224. (Hepetis; Swartz Prodr. 56. 
Schreb. 798.)—Clafs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 
Nat. Ord. Coronarie, Linn. Bromelie, Juil. 


Gen. Ch. Ca/. Perianth inferior, in three deep, lan- 
ceolate, equal fegments, converging into a tube, permanent, 
its bafe adhering to the lower half of the capfule. Cor. 
Petals three, oblong, twice the length of the calyx, cohering 
in the form of a tube, withering. Neétary a feale at the 
bafe of each petal. Sam. Filaments fix, thread-fhaped, 
fhorter than the corolla, inferted into the bafe of the calyx 5 
anthers ere¢t, linear-arrow-fhaped. Pi/?. Germen fuperior, 
ovate, with three furrows; ftyle thread-fhaped, the length 
of the ftamens; ftigmas three, twifted together. Peric. 
Capfule ovate, pointed, three-lobed, with three longitudinal 
furrows, three cells, and three valves ; the partitions from 
the inflexed valyes, foon feparating at the upper part. 
Seeds numerous, minute, oblong, winged. 

Eff. Ch, Calyx in three deep fegments, inferior, per- 
manent. Petals three, with a fcale at the bafe of each. 
Stigmas three, twifted together. Capfule of three lobes, 
buriting at their inner edge. Seeds winged. 


1. P. bromeliefolia. 
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Scarlet Pitcairnia. L?Herit. Sert. 
Willd. n. 1. Curt. Mag. t. 824. 
Schneevoght Ic. t. 11. Redout. Liliac. t. 75.— Leaves 
fringed with fpinous teeth. Flower-ftalks fmooth, equal 
to the calyx, longer than the bra¢teas.—Native of Jamaica, 
on the fides of fhady rocky precipices, where it flowers in 
the middle of fummer. Swartz. It was brought to 
England before 1781, and is readily increafed in the ftove 
by offsets. Root perennial, of numerous long ftout fibres, 
Stem none. Leaves numerous, radical, fheathing, fpreading, 
very long, linear, taper-pointed, channelled, keeled, fmooth, 
moit glaucous, beneath an inch wide ; their edges a little 
recurved, fringed with numerous fpinous teeth, efpecially 
the outermoit ; the inner ones are often deititute of teeth, 
particularly upwards. Sva/é central, radical, ere€&t, two 
oz three feet high, round, bearing a few toothed braéeas, or 
fmall leaves, occafionally at the bottom, the upper part 
racemofe, fomewhat pyramidal, fometimes branched, many- 
flowered. Partial /fa/és alternate, horizontal, fimple, fingle- 
flowered, {mooth, an inch long. Bradeas folitary at the 
bafe of each partial falk, lanceolate, taper-pointed, coloured, 
fhorter than the ftalk, permanent. Flowers, as well as their 
common and partial /a/és, and bradeas, of a beautiful rofe- 
colour approaching to fearlet. Ca/yx an inch long, quite 
{mooth. Petals more than twice as long, withering and 
fading quite in a different manner from the calyx. Capfule 
the length of the calyx, with long-pointed valves. 

2. P. anguftifolia, Narrow-leaved Pitcairnia. Ait. n. 2. 
Willd. n. 2. Redout. Liliac. t. 76. Curt. Mag. t. 1547. 
—Leaves fringed with fpinous teeth. Flower-ftalks 
downy, longer than the downy bracteas. Calyx downy 
at the bale, twice the length of the flower-ftalks.— 
Native of the ifland of Santa Cruz, where it was dif- 
covered by Mr. Ryan, and fent by him to Kew in 1777. 
It flowers in the ftove in winter. This has narrower and 
more fpinous /eaves than the former ; much fhorter downy 
partial fialks and braéteas. Flowers variable in colour, at 
leaft in our gardens, according to the greater or lefs por- 
tion 
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tion of funthine, from rofe-colour or {carlet to pale yellow. 
nical Magazine. 
ay tl Syst Breadith {mooth-leaved Pitcairnia. Ait. 
n. 3. Willd. n. 3. Andr. Repof. t. 322. Curt. Mag. 
t. 856, excluding the fynonym of Redoute.—Leaves en- 
tite; lightly {pinous at the bafe. Flower-ftalks {mooth, 
half the length of the fmooth calyx.—Native of the Weit 
Indies. The Leaves are really not broader than thofe of the 
bromelizfolia, wut are diftinguifhed from that, as well as from 
anguflifolia, by being quite {mooth and entire at the edges, 
except a few fhort crowded teeth at the very bottom. The 
lowers are either {carlet, or pale rofe-coloured. Bra@eas 
fmooth, ‘variable in length, fometimes equal to the partial 
fralks, fometimes much fhorter. Calyx twice or thrice as 
long as its partial fa/k, and, like that, quite {mooth. Mr. 
Anderfon, the very ingenious and {cientific gardener of 
James Vere, efq. of Kenfington Gore, has remarked, that 
this plant may be made to bloflom bett, by leaving it on the 
fhelf of the dry ftove, till the bud appears ; after which the 
pot fhould be plunged into the bark bed. The flowers are 
ufually produced in July or Auguit.—We have a {pecimen 
of this fpecies with a few {pinous teeth on one leaf, towards 
the top. Its draéeas are woolly on their inner, or upper, 
furface ; quite fmooth beneath. mint 

4. P. braéeata. Great Spiked Pitcairnia. Ait. n. 4. 
(P. latifolia; Redout. Liliac. t. 73, 74. P. fulphurea ; 
Andr. Repof. t. 249.)—Leaves entire ; flightly {pinous at 
the bafe. Flowers nearly feffile, crowded. Bracteas as 
long as the calyx.—Native of the Wet Indies. It feems 
to have flowered firft in the choice colleétion of Mr. Evans, 
of Stepney. Mr. Woodford, late of Vauxhall, fent it to 
the French gardens. This is a very ftriking {pecies, whofe 
leaves moft agree with the lait, with which it has been con- 
founded. It differs from that, and every other fpecies, in its 
denfe /pike of very numerous, crowded, nearly feffile flowers, 
accompanied by large braécas, pine as far as the points 
of the calyx. The corolla is either fcarlet, or pale yellow ; 
the latter feems to be occafioned by its coming out in {pring, 
rather than in fummer or autumn. 

PITCH, in the .4rts, a refinous fubftance, which is the 
refiduum of the diftillation of tar. Refin differs from pitch 
in being the refiduum of turpentine, which is obtained from 
the diferent fpecies of pine without heat. Tar is obtained 
by cutting the wood into pieces, and expofing it to the heat 
by a furnace for the purpofe. This accounts for the black- 
nefs of the latter, arifing from the decompolition of the 
effential oil by heat. nie the fpirit of tar differs from 
the fpirit of turpentine merely in colour, from the prefence 
of carbonaceous matter. See Tar and TuRPENTINE. 

Pitch is properly a juice of the wild pine, or pitch-tree ; 
and is conceived to be no other than the oil thereof infpif- 
fated, and turned black, farther than in the balfam. For 
the method of procuring it from the wood of this tree, fee 
Pine. See allo TuRPENTINE. 

The beft is that brought from Sweden and Norway. Its 

oodnefs confifts in its being of a glofly black colour, dry, 
and brittle. 

This is lefs pungent and lefs bitter than the liquid tar, 
(fee Tar,) and ufed only in fome external application, as 
a warm, adhefive, refinous fubftance. Neumann obferves, 
that when melted with oils, refins, and fats, into ointments 
and plafter, the pitch is very apt to feparate and a aa 
The ancients had a peculiar kind of pitch called drutia, 
which was infpiffated to a higher than ordinary degree for 
certain ufes; fuch as the receiving a proper quantity of 
bees’ wax, to render it the opis tied in coating the 
bottoms of fhips; which the common pitch could not do, 
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being of too foft a confiftence for this ufe. Pliny tells us 
that it was made in this manner: the wood was cleaved and 
formed into a pile, with proper trenches cut in the earth to 
receive what run from it in burning. When the pile was 
lighted, the firft thing that flowed into thefe trenches was 
a thin fluid liquor like water. Lamp black is the foot of 
burned pitch: and it is likewife prepared by colleing the 
foot of pit-coal. See Lamp Brack. 
\ Pircu, Burgundy, is brought to us from Saxony, and is 
fuppofed to be a preparation of the fame kind with the 
common refin of the fhops, only lefs divefted of the oil, 
made by boiling the common turpentine till it acquires a 
due confiftence. Upon making an incifion into the bark of 
the ‘ Pinus abies,” or Norway fpruce fir-tree, a clear tena- 
cious fluid iffues, which concretes into a refinous fubftance, 
known by the name of “ refina abietis.’ This, after 
being boiled in water, and ftrained through a linen cloth, 
is called in the Pharmacopeias “ Pix Burgundica,” or Bur- 
gundy pitch. But if the boiling of the native refin is conti- 
nued till the water is wholly evaporated, and wine vinegar is 
at this time added, afubitance of the name of “ Colophonium” 
is formed. The greateft quantity of Burgundy pitch is col- 
le&ted in the neighbourhood of Neufchatel, whence it is 
brought into this country packed in cafks. A fittitious 
fort is made in England, and found in the fhops under the 
title of common Burgundy pitch. It may be diltinguifhed 
by its friability, want of vifcidity and unGtuofity, and the 
odour which characterifes the genuine fort. Burgundy 
pitch is of a folid confiftence, yet fomewhat foft, of a red- 
difh-brown colour, and not difagreeable in fmell. It is 
entirely confined to external ufe, and was formerly an in- 
gredient in feveral ointments and platters. 
coughs, affections of the lungs, and other internal complaints, 
ietcts of the refin, by aebing as a topical ftimulus, are 
frequently found of confiderable fervice. See PLasrrr. 
Pircn, Jews’. (See Birumen.) Jews’ pitch, or af- 
phaltes, is black, brilliant, ponderous, and very brittle. It 
emits a {mell by friction; and is found floating on the 
water of the lake Afphaltites, or the Dead fea. The 
afphaltes of commerce is extracted from the mine of Anne- 
mora, and more particularly in the principality of Neuf- 
chatel. M. Pallds found {prings of afphaltes on the banks 
of the Sock, in Perfia. Moit naturalifts, fays Chaptal, 
confider it as amber, decompofed by fire. It liquefies on 
the fire, fwells up and affords flame, with an acrid dif- 
agreeable fmoke. By dijtillation it affords an oil refembling 
petroleum. The Indians and Arabs ufe it inftead of tar; 
and it is a component part of the varnifh of the Chinefe. 
Pircn, Mineral. (See Brrumen.) ‘This is a modifi- 
cation of pretroleum. It is found in France, in Auvergne, 
at a place called Puits de Lapege, near Allais, over an 
extent of feveral leagues. 
nated with a bitumen, which is foftened by the heat of 
fummer, when it flows from the rocks, and forms a y 
beautiful ttalactites. It forms maffes in the fields ; pf 
impedes the paflage of carriages: the peafants ufe it to 
mark their fheep. ‘This ftone, when rubbed, emits a filthy 
{mell. Some have afferted that mineral pitch was ufed to 
cement the walls of Babylon. ’ 
Pircn, Naval, ee navalis, is that drawn from old pines, 
ranged and burnt like charcoal. This, with a mixture of tow, 
or beaten cables, ferves for paying over the feams of a fhip’s 
fides and decks, after they are caulked, to preferve the 
oakum from any wet ; and likewife over all the furface of 
the bottom and wales: to pay the two latter it is foftened 
with oil. 
Prrcn, Naval, is alfo a denomination given to that feraped 
from 
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from off the fides of old veffels ; and which is fuppofed to 
have acquired an aftringent virtue, by means of the falt 
water. It ferves to make plafters; though it is certain the 
apothecaries ufually fubititute the common black pitch in its 
ftead. 

Pitcu, Greek, or Spanifh pitch, is that boiled in water 
till it has loft its natural {mell ; upon which it becomes dry 
and friable. 

The ancients called it colophony ; from Colophon, a city 
in Greece, whence great quantities were brought. See Co- 
LOPHON, and Burgundy Prrcu, fupra. 

Pircn, Oil of, oleum picinum, is an oil procured from pitch, 
by feparating the aqueous matter that fwims a-top of the 
melted pitch. This, from the great virtues formerly attri- 
buted to it, was alfo called bal/am of pitch. 

Pitcu, Ointment of, is made by melting tar with an equal 
weight of mutton fuet, and ftraining the mixture whilft hot : 
this is ufed fometimes as a digeltive, and faid to be particu- 
larly feryiceable againtt {corbutic and other cutaneous erup- 
tions. See Tar. 

Pireu, Pills of, are made of tar mixed with fo much pow- 

dered liquorice, or other fuch powdered matter as is fufficient 
to render it of due confiftence for being formed into pills. 
See Tar. 
, Pircx of Caftro, in the Materia Medica, the name given 
by Boccone and fome other writers to a thick kind of bitu- 
men, found iffuing out of the cracks of {ome rocks near the 
village of Cattro: from whence it has its name: it is famous 
in the ecclefiaftical ftate for its medicinal virtues. 

Pircu, in Building, denotes the angle or gable end. 

If the length of each rafter be three-fourths of the breadth 
of the building, the roof is faid to be true pitch. This is 
ufed when the covering is of plain tiles. 

If the rafters be longer, it is faid to be a high or /harp- 
pitched roof ; if fhorter, whieh feldom happens, 1t is taid to 
be a /ow or flat-pitched roof. 

If the length of the principal rafters be equal to the breadth 
of the building, itis called Gothic pitch. This is ufed when 
the covering is of pantiles. 

If to ae as a pediment, it is faid to be pediment pitch. 
The perpendicular height of this pitch, is equal to 4ths of 
the breadth of the building. This pitch is ufed when the 
covering is lead. 

Pitcu, in Mujic, implies the elevation or depreffion of the 
general fcale. ‘There is no term more common among mufi- 
cians,—who have the Roman pitch, the opera pitch, the 
organ pitch, the concert pitch. By the firft is underftood a 
low pitch; by the fecond, the ¢rze and mott general pitch; by 
the third, a Aigh pitch; as almoit all church organs are pitched 
very high by the builders, we believe, to fave metal; of 
which more is neceflary for a long than a fhort pipe of the 
fame diameter : and by the fourth, a varied pitch, according 
to the ftate an inftrument is found in by perfons who had never 
met before. 

To Prvcx a Camp, in Military Language, fignifies to take 
a pofition, and encamp troops upon it according to the prin- 
ciples of cafframetation ; which fee. See alfo Camp. 

To Pitcu a Tent, is to place a certain prefcribed quantity 
of canvas upon poles, fo as to afford a temporary cover 
again{t the inclemency of the weather, for one or more of- 
ficers or private foldiers. In order that the men may be ex- 
pert in pitching or ftriking tents, they fhould be praétifed 
whilft in camp in both operations. 

Pitcu, in Rural Economy, a fork full of hay, corn, or 
ftraw, or as much as is raifed to the load, ftack, or mow, 
at one time. 

Pircu-Fork, a fort of fork with two prongs, which ts 
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mn ufe for pitching different fubftances, as hay, corn, ftraw, 
&c., to the cart, mow, ftack, or other places ; and which 
is ufually made larger and longer in the handle than the 
common hay fork. 

_ Pircn-Ore, in Mineralogy, a fpecies of the genus Uran, 
is of a velvet-black colour, or dark greyifh-black, which 
inclines to iron-black. It occurs generally maffive, and dif- 
feminated : internally it is fhining, inclining to gliftening, 
and its luttre is refinous. The fraCture is imperfeét and flat : 
the fragments indeterminately angular, and fharp-edged. 
It occurs fometimes in thick and curved lamelle ; fometimes 
in coarfe and diftin& concretions, refembling red hematite. 
In the ftreak, neither colour nor luftre is changed. It is foft, 
brittle, and heavy. The {pecific gravity is varioufly given: by 
Guyton it is faid to be 6.38; by Haiiy, 6.53; and by 
Klaproth it is faid to be 7.5. It is infufible, without addi- 
tion, before the blowpipe. With foda or borax it forms a 
grey, muddy, flaggy-like globule ; with phofphoric falts it 
makes a tranfparent green bead. It diffolves imperfeétly in 
the fulphuric or muriatic acids, and from this folution, 
which has a pale orange-yellow colour, the uran is precipitated 
brownifh-red by pruffiat of potafh, and yellow by the al- 


kalies. According to Klaproth its conftituent parts are, 
Uran 86.5 
Black oxyd of iron 2.5 
Sulphurated lead 6.0 
Silica 5-0 
100.0 


By the analyfis of other chemifts it is faid to contain 
only uran and iron, but neither fulphurated lead nor filica 
and in another {pecimen were found fulphur and a {mall por- 
tion of copper. It is found in veins in primitive mountains 
with lead and filver ores. It is ufually accompanied with 
lead-glance, copper-pyrites, iron-ochre, calc-fpar ;. fome- 
times with cobalt-glance, red cobalt-ochre, filver-glance, 
uran-mica and uran-ochre. It is found in feveral parts of 
Saxony, Bohemia, and Norway, and is diftinguifhed from 
brown-blende by colour, {pecific-gravity, fracture and ftreak ; 
from wolfram, by its {treak and fracture. 

Pircu-Tvee, in Botany. See Pine-Tree and Pinus. 

PITCHED, in Sea Language. They fay the matt is 
pitched, when it is put or let down into the ftep ; alfo the 
matt is pitched too far aft, when placed too near the {tern. 
When a thip falls with her head too much into the fea, or 
beats againtt it fo as to endanger her tep-matts, they fay, fhe 
will pitch her mafls by the board. 

This motion may proceed from two caules; the waves 
which agitate the veflel, and the winds upon the fails, which 
make her itoop to every blait thereof. 

PITCHER, in Agriculture, the labourer or perfon who is 
employed in pitching. 

PITCHET, in Geography, a town of Upper Siam ; 40 
miles S. of Porfeloue. 

PITCHIN, a town of Perfia, inthe province of Mekran ; 
100 miles W. of Kidge. 

PITCHING. See Pavement. 

PircHinG, in Seaman/bip, the inclination or vibration of 
the fhip lengthwife about her centre of gravity; or the 
motion by which fhe plunges her head and after-part alter- 
nately into the hollow of the fea. his is a very dangerous 
motion, and when confiderable, not only retards the fhip’s 
way, but endangers the matts and {trains the veflel. This 
motion proceeds from two caufes ; viz. from the veflel’s im- 
proper conftruétion, or the ill arrangement of her cargo. 
See SHIPBUILDING. 
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PircnisG-Pence, a duty, commonly of one penny, paid 
for pitching or fetting down every fack of corn, or pack of 
merchandize, ina fair or market. 

PITCHSTONE, in Mineralogy, a fpecies of the clay 
genus, of which the colours are black, green, brown, red, 
and fometimes, but rarely, grey. Of the black, there are 
the greenifh, greyifh, and brownifh-black. From greenifh- 
black it paffes through blackifh-green into mountain-green, 
afparagus-green, leek-green, olive-green, and ary gen 
From olive-green it pailes into liver-brown, yellowifh and 
reddifh-brown, and again into light-blood and brick-red. 
The varieties of the grey are {moke and dark afh-grey, and 
fometimes a kind of grey which pafles into brown. _ It has 
fometimes a blueifh colour. Its colours are not lively, but 
always fomewhat deep and muddy, or rather mixed with 

ey and brown. It is generally uniform, and it feldom 
fees that feveral colours occur together» It is found 
almoft always maflive, in great beds and rocks. Internally 
its luftre is fhining, fometimes {plendent, fometimes gliften- 
ing, and intermediate between refinous and vitreous, yet 
more inclining to the firft. The fraéture pafles from the 
large conchoidal into the coarfe {plintery and coarfe grained 
uneven. The fragments are indeterminately angular, more 
or lefs fharp-edged. It occurs fometimes in coarfe diftiné& 
concretions, and the furface of the concretions is fomewhat 
bent ; alfo in prifmatic generally wedge-fhaped diftiné con- 
cretions, of which the Firface is fmooth. It 1s commonly 
tranflucent ina {mall degree; the black variety is only tran{- 
lucent on the edges. It is brittle ; eafily frangible, and not 
very heavy. The {pecific gravity of the Saxon pitchitone is 
about 2.3. Before the blowpipe it is fufible without ad- 
dition. "The black variety, heated to 21° of Wedgewood’s 
pyrometer, {welled a little, its colour was flightly altered, 
the furface glazed, and internally it was porous; at epiats 
was foftened ; at 65°, the intumefcence was more confider- 
able ; and at 100° it was {till veficular, but more compact. 
The blackifh-green variety found at Arran becemes black, 
is much rent, and internally porous at 23°; at 55° it formed 
a porous enamel ; at 70° it became perfeétly white and flill 
porous. The pitchftone of Meiffen, by analyfis, gave of 


Silica 73-00 
Alumine 14.50 
Lime 1.00 
Oxyd of iron 1.00 
Oxyd of manganefe 0.10 
Natron Des: 
Water 8.50 
99.85 

Lofs 15 

100.00 


It occurs in beds in the newer porphyry formations, and 
in beds and veins that belong to the neweft flotz trap forma- 
tion. It is found in great quantity in the electorate of Sax- 
ony, particularly in the neighbourhood of Meiffen, alfo in 
Hungary, as at Tokay and Schemnitz ; in fome of the 
iflands of the Archipelago, where it was firft obferved by 
Mr. Hawkins; and at Glamofcard in the ifland of Skye. It 
was firft difcovered about fixty years ago in the neighbour- 
hood of Meiflen in the eleGtorate of Saxony, and was named 
pitchftane from the ftriking refemblance which feveral of its 
varieties bear to pitch, 

PITCHT, Suourper. See SHoutperR Pitcht. 

PITCHY Jron-Ore, in Mineralogy, a metallic foffil, of 
a very deep reddifh-brown, which fometimes pafles into 


Pyle 


black. It occurs maflive with a rough furface, owing toa 
covering of iron-ochre. Internally it is gliftening, and its 
luftre is femi-metallic, pafling into refinous. The fracture 
is compact, and fometimes foliated. It is opaque, not eafily 
frangible, and brittle. Its fpecific gravity is nearly 4. 
It melts very eafily into a black enamel before the blow- 
pipe ; and its conitituent parts are, phofphoric acid, oxyd 
of iron, and oxyd of manganefe. It is found at Limoges in 
France. : 

PITEA, or Pirnea, in Geography, a fea-port town of 
Sweden, in Eaft Bothnia, fituated on a fmall ifland at the 
mouth of a river of the fame name ; joined to the continent 
by a wooden bridge. The ftreets are parallel, and the church 
is at a confiderable diftance from the town. It has a com- 
modious harbour and a good fchool. It was firft built in 
1621 by Guttavus Adolphus, three miles from its prefent 
{cite higher in the country; but in 1666 this town was 
deftroyed by fire, and the prefent town was built in its 

refent fituation. N. lat. 65° 23’. E. long. 21° 22!, 

PI-TEOU, a {mall ifland near the coaft of China. N. 
lat. 25° 20’. E. long. 119° 14!. 

PITESZTI, a town of Walachia; 50 miles N.W. of 
Buchareft. N. lat. 44° 57'. E. long. 24° 49!. 

PITH, in Vegetable Phyficlogy. See MEDULLA. 

PITHECALOPEX, the Semivulpa, or Ape-fox, in 
Zoology, a name given by Aldroyandus and fome others to 
that {trange American animal which we call the opoffum. 

The name is compounded of that of the fox and the ape; 
of the natures of both which animals it is {uppofed by fome 
to participate. 

PITHECON Portus, in Ancient Geography, a port of 
Africa, in Libya, near Carthage. ’ 

PITHECUSS A, iflands of the Tyrrhenian fea, near 
the coafts of Campania. 

PITHIAS, or Prruires, with fome writers, a fort of 
comet, or rather meteor, in form of atub. Of thefe it is 
{aid there are divers kinds, viz. fome of an oval figure, 
others like a tun or barrel fet perpendicular, and fome like 
one inclined or cut fhort off; others having a hairy train or 
bufh, &c. 

PITHING, the name of an operation performed for 
killing animals fuddenly and without pain. This is effeéted 
with a narrow doubled-edged poniard pafled in between the 
fkull and firft vertebra of the neek ; in this way the medulla 
oblongata is divided, and the animal inftantaneoufly deprived 
of fenfibility. This operation was performed by Mr. Cline 
junior, affifted by Mr. Brodie and Mr. Clift, on a camel that 
had been the fubje&t of Mr. Home’s experiments. (See 
Phil. Tranf. vol. xcvi. p. $9.) In the common mode of 
pithing cattle, the medulla fpinalis only is cut through, and 
the head remains alive, which renders it the moft cruel mode 
of killing animals that could be invented. See Dr. Dugard’s 


Experiments, publifhed in the Board of Agriculture’s Re- — 


port for Shropfhire, by Jofeph Plumley, M. A. p. 246. 

PITHIVIERS, in Geography, a town of France, and 
principal place of a diftri, in the department of the 
Loiret ; 21 miles E.N.E. of Orleans. The place contains 
3071, and the canton 15,275 inhabitants, on a territory of 

02% kiliometres, in 22 communes. N, lat. 48° 11. E. 
ong. 2° 24/. 

PITHOU, Persr, in Biography, a magiftrate diftin- 
guifhed for his integrity and erudition, was born in 1539 at 
Troyes, in Champagne. He received a good education, after 
which he ftudied the law as a profeflion. When called to: 
the bar his natural diffidence fo completely embarrafled him, 
en he found it neceflary to renounce that branch of his pro- 
effion. 


facrificed 


Being of the reformed religion he had nearly been — 


Le 


Per 


facrificed at the horrid maffacre of St. Bartholomew’s day, 
which probably had fuch an effeét upon his mind, naturally 
timid, that in the following year he conformed to the Catholic 
church, and foon after obtained the office of attorney-general 
in the chamber of jufticein Guienne. When Gregory XIII. 
had iffued a brief againft the ordinance of Henry III., con- 
cerning the council of Trent, Pithou publifhed a memoir, in 
which he developed the fecret purpofes of the brief, and vi- 
goroufly defended the caufe of his king andcountry. After 
Henry [Vth’s converfion, as it has been called, he ufed his 
beft endeavours to reduce the city of Paris to allegiance. 
He was one of the writers of the “* Catholicon d’ Efpagne,” 
a fatire which proved very effectual in throwing ridicule upon 
the Spanifh party. He alfo publifhed alittle work, which 
he pretended was a tranflation from the Italian, entitled 
«‘ Raifons pour lefquelles les Evéques de France ont pu de 
droit donner ? Abfolution a Henry de Bourbon,” which was 
feveral times printed, and which made many converts to the 
royal caufe. He died in the year 1596, at the age of 57. 
He is reprefented by De Thou as one of the farft men of the 
age, as well for probity, candour, and real piety, as for the 
extent of his learning, the foundnefs of his judgment, and 
his political wifdom. He had a molt intimate acquaint- 
ance with every thing relative to French hiitory and anti- 
quities, and his profound knowledge of the civil law, in 
which he was fcarcely inferior to Cujas himfelf, under 
whom, in his youth, he had ftudied. The works of this gen- 
tleman are, “‘ Traité des Libertes de ’Eglife Gallicane,” in 
four vols. folio, and which is thought to be the bafis of all 
that has been written on the fame fubjet: “A commentary 
on the Cultoms of Troyes,’’ and other traéts on civil and 
canonical jurifprudence. He publithed, in 1609, a large col- 
leGtion of “* Opufcules,”’ alfo editions of feveral monuments 
of antiquity, chiefly relating to the hiftory of France. He 
had collected a curious and very yaluable library, rich in 
MSS., whick by his will he directed to be fold only to a 
fingle purchafer acquainted with its value; this precaution, 
however, did not prevent its difperfion. By his deep and 
extenfive erudition he acquired the title of the French Varro, 
and his name was not lefs celebrated abroad than.n his own 
country. Gen. Biog. 

Pirnovu, Francis, brother of the preceding, born in 
1544, was likewife brought up to the law, and exercifed the 
office of attorney-general to the chamber of juftice, efta- 
blifhed by Henry 1V. to check the frauds of the financiers. 
He affifted at the conferences of Fontainebleau, and was one 
of the commiffioners for regulating the boundaries between 
France and the Low Countries. After this he retired, 
pafling his life in ftudy, emulating his brother in the variety 
and depth of his learned refearches. He diedin 1621. He 
took a part in molt of his brother’s publications, and efpe- 
cially contributed to the elucidation of the « Body of Canon 
Law,” printed at Paris, in two vols. fol. He was author 
likewife of feveral works, of which the chief are, ‘ La 
Conference des Lois Romaines avec celles de Moyfe ;”’ an 
edition of the ‘ Salic Law,’’ with notes; “ Traité de la 
Grandeur et Droits du Roi et du Royaume de France.”? He 
publifhed an edition of the ‘ Antiqui Rhetores Latini,’’ 
1599- He difcovered ‘ Phedrus’ Fables,’’? which he pub- 
lithed in conjunGtion with his brother. The names of the 
two brothers are very celebrated among men of letters. A 
full and exaét catalogue of their feveral publications is pre- 
fixed to their works in Latin, printed in1715. Moreri. 

PITHYUSA, in Botany, a name ufed by many authors 
for a {mail {pecies of fpurge. 

PITI, in Geography, atownof Thibet ; 204 miles S. of 
Latac. 
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PITIES, in Commerce, the only money of the natives 
of the ifle of Java, which is a {mall coin containing four 
parts of lead and one of tin; 25 of thefe pafs for two 
duyts, each duyt being a fourth part of the copper coin, 
called the ftiver. 

PITIGLIANO, in Geography, a town and fortrefs of 
Etruria; 23 miles E.N.E. of Orbitello. 

PITIHEMPO, a mountain of Afia, which bounds 
Thibet to the north-weft. 

PITINUM, in Ancient Geography, a town of Italy, in 
the territory called by Pliny ‘ Pitinas Ager,’? on the other 
fide of the Apennines, and watered by the river Novanus. 
Ptolemy affigns this town to the Umbrians who inhabited 
the territory N. of the Tufcans. 

PITISCUS, SamueEt, in Biography, a learned philolo- 
gilt, was born at Zutphen in 1637. He itudied under 
J. Fr. Gronovius at Deventer, and afterwards went through 
a courfe of theology at Groningen. When he had com- 
pleted his education, he was made matter of the fchool at 
Zutphen, and, in 1685, he was promoted to be rector of the 
college of St. Jerom at Utrecht. He died at a very advanced 
age at Utrecht, in the year 1717. He was author of 
« A Latin and Dutch Dictionary ;”’ but his principal work 
was ‘“ Lexicon Antiquitatum Romanarum,” in two vols. 
fol. the labour of ten years of his life ; a performance well 
known to the learned world. He alfo gave anew and im- 
proved edition of the ** Roman Antiquities’? of Rofin, and 
of Pomey’s * Pantheon Myiticum.”’ 

PITIVILCO Ja Baranca, in Geography, a town of 
Peru, in the diocefe of Lima; 28 miles N.N.W. of Gu- 
aura. 

PITKEATHLY or Pitcartuty, a village in the parifh 
of Dumbarny, and county of Perth, Scotland, is feated 
in a fequeftered corner of the rich vale of Stratherne, at 
the diftance of fyur or five miles from Perth. It has been 
long celebrated for its mineral fprings, and of late years has 
become a place of very fafhionable refort. In the efficacy 
of the waters for the cure of fcrofula, feurvy, gravel, and 
complaints in the {tomach and bowels, Pitkethly wells are gene- 
rally confidered equal, if not fuperior, to any in North Britain ; 
and the village yields to none in beaxty and agreeablenefs 
of fituation. There are here five diftinét {prings of different 
degrees of f{trength, but all partaking of the fame qualities. 
The chief mineralizers are muriate of foda (common falt) 
and muriate of lime, with a portion of chalk and Paris 
plafter held in folution. An account of thefe waters, and 
of their medicinal ufes, was publifhed in the 62d volume of 
the Philofophical TranfaGtiions. The period of their dif- 
covery cannot be afcertained; as even tradition is filent 
upon the fubjeat. 

The parifh of Dumbarny is about four miles in length 
and three in breadth. The foil is extremely fertile, and 
the furface finely diverfified with level and rifing grounds, 
wood, and water. The river Earn runs through the mid- 
dle of the parifh; and on one fide it is bounded by the hill 
of Mordun or Moncrieff, the view from which is charac- 
terifed by Pennant as ‘the glory of Scotland.’”? The 
bridge over the Earn here is of great antiquity, and is 
kept in repair by the magiftrates of Perth. Carlifle’s To- 
pographical Diétionary of Scotland, vol. i. gto. Beau- 
ties of Scotland, vol. iv. 

PITLAND, a town of Hindooftan, in Guzerat; 18 
miles N.E. of Cambay. 

PITLAR, a town of Ruffia, in the government of 
Tobolfk ; 48 miles S. of Obdorikoi. 

PITLAWAD, a town of Hindooftan, in the circar of 
Banfwalch ; 12 miles S. of Tandla. 
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PITOE, 2 town Thibet; 24 miles W.N.W. of Latac. 

PITON Pornt, the S.W. point of the ifland of St. 
Lucia. 

PITOT, Henry, in Biography, a mathematician and 
engineer in the 18th century, was defcended of a noble 
family of Languedoc, and born in the year 1695. His 
genius inclining him to the mathematical fciences, he made 
himfelf a siecle in them without the aid of a tutor. 
At the age of twenty-three he went to Paris, and became 
intimately acquainted with Reaumur. In 1724 he was re- 
ceived into the Academy of Sciences, of which he was 
eleéted a penfioner not many years afterwards. He was 
author of a highly efteemed work, entitled « The Theory 
of working Ships,’ 1731, which was fo highly efteemed, 
that on account of it, he was eleéted a member of the 
Royal Society of London. In 1740, the ftates-general of 
Languedoc gave him the appointment of principal engineer 
to the province, and alfo that of infpe¢tor-general of the 
famous canal, which forms a navigable junction between the 
Mediterranean fea and the bay of Bifcay. « Many monu- 
ments of his genius,’ fays his biographer, “ which will 
tranf{mit his name with honour to poiterity, may be feen in 
different parts of Languedoc; and, in particular, a noble 
plan defigned and executed by him for fupplying Mont- 

elier with water from fources at the diftance of three 

laches which has defervedly excited the admiration of 
travellers. Out of refpe& to his merits, the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Montpelier infcribed his name in the 
lift of their members, and the king honoured him with the 
order of St. Michael.’? He died in 1771, at the age of 
76, elteemed for his probity and difintereftednefs, and 
highly refpeéted for his fcience and ingenuity. 

PITQUIN, in Geography, a town of New Mexico, and 
capital of the province of Sonora; goo miles N.W. of 
Mexico. N. lat. 29° 56’. W. long. 112° ra!. 

PITRIOWIN, a town of Auftrian Poland, in Galicia ; 
32 miles S.W. of Lublin. 

PITRIPETI, in Mythology, a name of the Hindoo 
deity Yama, who corre{ponds with the Pluto of weftern 
mythologifts. See Yama. 

PITRIS, a clafs of beings with the Hindoos, to 
whom reverence is paid in their facrificial ceremonies. 
They fometimes feem to bear the charaéter of patri- 
archs, or fages of former days, and at others the moon 
is afligned for their habitation. The word often occurs 
in Hindoo books, but apparently without any precife figni- 
fication attached to it. In the inttitutes of Menu, they 
are thus defcribed. “ The Pitris, or great progenitors, 
are free from wrath; intent on purity ; ever exempt from 
fexual paflions; endued with exalted qualities: they are 
primeval deities, who have laid arms afide.’? ‘ From the 
Rifhis come the Pitris, or patriarchs,” &c. ch. iii. v. 192. 
200. See Risuis. 

PITSCHEN, or Birscnen, in Geography, a town of 
Silefia, in the principality of Brieg ; furrounded with walls, 
and containing two churches and a college; 30 miles N.E. 
of Brieg. N. lat. 51°98’. E. long. 18° 15/. 

PITSHAN, atown of Little Bucharia; 30 miles E.N.E. 
of Tourfan. 

PITSYLVANIA. Sce Pirtsyrivanra. 

PITT, Curistorner, in Biography an Englifh poet, 
ion of a phyfician, was born at Blandford, in Dorfetthire, 
in the year 1699. He was educated in Winchetter {chool, 
where he was diftinguifhed for his affiduity in ftudy, for his 
taite as a general {cholar, and as a writer of Englith verfe. 
On leaving Winchetter, he was eleted to New college, Ox- 
ford, and as an acknowledgement of the kindnefs of the 
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electors, he prefented them with two manufeript volumes 
of poems, of which one was mifcellaneous, and the other 
contained a complete verfion of Lucan’s Pharfalia. He 
was intended for the church, and after three years refidence 
at college, he was prefented, in 1722, to the rectory of 
Pimpern, in Dorfetthire, to which place he retired after a 
further continuance of two years at Oxford, when he had 
taken his degree of M.A. Here he pafled the remainder 
of his life in an eafy fituation, maintaining a focial and very 
friendly intercourfe with many perfons of rank and literary 
eminence. He died in 1748, in the 49th year of his age, 
generally refpeéted and beloved. In 1727, he publithed 2 
volume of Mifcellaneous Poems; after which he produced 
a tranflation of Vida’s Art of Poetry, which poffeffes much 
of the elegance and high polifh of the original. His fue- 
cefs in this department of literature encouraged him to un- 
dertake the tafk of tranflating Virgil’s Eneid, which he 
completed in 1738, and publifhed in two vols. 4to. in 1740. 
“This tranflation,’’ fays his biographer, “ if Dryden’s 
had not exifted, would have been confidered as a very valu- 
able addition to the mafs of Englifh poetry ; and even 
in competition with that work, it may futtain itfelf by its 
different merits.”? It is certainly much more exaé to the 
original, not only in meaning, but in that polifh and re- 
finement, which is fo often violated by the coarfenefs of 
Dryden. It is alfo by no means deficient in ftrength 
and vigour; but it cannot boaft of thofe happinefles of 
expreffion, that glow and elevation, which in the befl paf- 
fages of Dryden give the ftamp of original genius. Pitt’s 
tranflation, however, has taken a firm hold on the public, 
and has been repeatedly reprinted in a complete edition of 
Virgil in Englifh verfe, of which the Eclogues and Georgics 
were contributed by Dr. Warton, with various critical difler- 
tations by himfelf and others. Johnfon’s Englifh Poets. 

Pirr, WiciraM, earl of Chatham, one of the moft 
illuftrious ftatefmen that ever lived, was fecond fon of 
Robert Pitt, and Harriet Villiers, fifter to the earl of 
Grandifon. He was born, by his own account, entered on 
the books of Oxford, in St. James’ parifh, on the 15th of 
November 1708. He received the early part of his educa- 
tion at Eton, as a fcholar on the foundation, and at the 
age of eighteen be was entered of Trinity college, Oxford, 
as a gentleman-commoner. Of his academical reputation 
little is known, but a copy of Latin verfes on the death 
of George I., publifhed in the univerfity tribute on that 
occafion, may be found in the Anecdotes of his Life, &c. 
in three vols. 8vo. to which we fhall have frequent recourfe 
in the prefent article. Before he left Eton, he was occa- 
fionally afflied with an hereditary gout, which increafed 
during his refidence at Oxford, and which at length obliged 
him to quit the univerfity without taking a degree. € 
afterwards made the tour of part of France and part of 
Italy, but his diforder was too deeply rooted in his confti- 
tution to be removed by foreign travel. He, however, 
con{tantly employed the leifure, which this painful and 
tedious malady afforded, in the cultivation and improvement 
of his mind. 

He firit came into parliament in the month of February 
1735, forthe borough of Old Sarum, and being a younger 
brother of a large family, his fortune was ingonfiderable, 
and his friends obtained for him a cornet’s commiffion in 
the Blues. The firft time Mr. Pitt {poke in the houfe 
of commons, was to fecond the motion of his triend Mr. 
(afterwards lord) Lyttelton, for a congratulatory addrefs 
to his majefty,-on the marriage of Frederic, prince of 
Wales. His exertions on this occafion obtained for him 
the marked attention of the prince, who was then at the 
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head of the oppofition party. With this party Mr. Pitt 
uniformly voted, by which he incurred the difpleafure of 
fir Robert Walpole, who revenged himfelf by taking away 
his commiffion ; which faét was celebrated by the fellow- 
ing lines of his friend Lyttelton, ironically complimenting 
the minilter for fnatching the fervileftandard from his’ hand, 
and raifing him to patriotic eminence. 


«* Long had thy virtues marked thee out for fame 
Far, far fuperior to a Cornet’s name ; 
This gen’rous Walpole faw, and griey’d to-find 
So mean a poft difgrace that noble mind: 
The fervile itandard from the free-born hand 
Hetook, and bad thee lead the patriot band.” 


Mr. Pitt very foon attained the firit place, for eloquence, 
in the ranks of oppofition, and- the minifter foon repented 
his rafhnefs in making him hisenemy. This illuftrious young 
man was diftinguifhed for a fine figure, an expreflive coun- 
tenance, and a melodious voice. A keen eye, a graceful 
manner, and pleafing addrefs, gave luftre and effe& to a co- 
pious elocution, not, at firft, highly correét, but animated 
with the fire of genius, and frequently marked with paflages 
of fingular force and energy that impreffed themfelves upon 
the memory, and were almoft irrefiftible in their effect. 
«The records of the Britifh fenate,’’ it is faid, “ {carcely 
prefent another name fo diftinguifhed by that eloquence 
which bears away with it the paflions and convictions of the 
hearer, and {trikes an antagonift with awe. To thefe 
powers he added true elevation of mind, honour, integrity, 
and pure conftitutional principles.” Without attempting 
to trace all the fteps of this ftatefman’s progrefs from an op- 
pofitionift to a member of adminittration ; we may briefly 
obferve, that he continually rofe in the efteem of the nation, 
as an able and Vigilant oppofer of all meafures that ap- 
peared to him to be unconttitutional. Seven of his fpeeches 
preferved in Chandler’s Debates, and which were delivered 
during the remainder of fir Robert Walpole’s adminittration, 
exhibit the ardour of his mind, and the comprehenfivenefs 
of his views asa young but truly enlightened ftatefman ; 
but his moft important f{peech in this period of his life, was 
in fupport of a motion for inquiry into fir Robert Walpole’s 
(then earl of Orford) conduct. The motion was at firft loft, 
but when introduced a fecond time, limiting the retrofpect 
to the laft ten years, it was carried ; but by a miniiterial ma- 
- neeuvre the inquiry was defeated. To popular applaufe 
was added a more fubjtantial teftimony of approbation of 
his conduét, by Sarah, duchefs of Marlborough, who, in 
a codicil to her will, dated in 1744, bequeathed him the 
fum of ten thoufand pounds on the grounds of his public 
fervices. In 1745 Mr. Pitt was mentioned to the king, 
George II., by the duke of Newcaltle, as a proper perfon 
to fill the office of fecretary at war; but fo obnoxious was 
his name to his majefty, probably on account of his conftant 
oppofition to Hanoverian politics, that he was decidedly, 
and at once, rejected, and a general refignation of the Pel- 
ham party followed. In the following year they were re- 
mitated, and Mr. Pitt was appointed to the office of vice- 
treafurer of Ireland. He foon after fucceeded to the lu- 
crative place of pay-mafter of the forces, which gave him 
an opportunity of fhewing how difinterefted he was with 
regard to pecuniary concerns. His predeceflors had always 
held very large fums of the public money in their hands, of 
which they made advantage by means of the funds, but Mr. 
Pitt never once availed himfelf of his fituation for his own 
private emolument. He even refufed the ufual perquitite 
upon.a fubfidy veted to the king of Sardinia, nor would he 
accept of any prefent in lieu of it. In 1754 Mr. Pitt 


married Heiter, daughter of Richard Grenville, a lady of 
great merit, of a highly cultivated mind, and of general 
and very extenfive knowledge, with whom he paffed the re- 
mainder of his life in uninterrupted harmony. 

In 1755, when the king returned from Hanover, bringing 
fubfidiary treaties with Hefle-Caffel, and Ruffia for its de- 
fence, he did not feruple to join Mr. Legge in oppofing their 
ratification by parliament. On this account they were both 
difmiffed, together with Mefirs. George and Richard Gren- 
ville. It fhould be noticed, as exhibiting a prominent fea- 
ture in Mr. Pitt’s character, that when turned out of his 
fituation, the balances belonging to his office were all lodged 
in the bank. Thofe who encouraged the many attempts to 
throw a fhade upon his moral charaéter, were the difcoverers 
of the fact, to their own utter mortification and confufion. 
Mr. Pitt was now an eager oppofitionift, and fpoke with 
honeft indignation againit the favourite meafures of intro- 
ducing foreign troops for the defence of the kingdom, and 
protecting Hanover by fubfidies ; the natural force of the 
nation, he faid, was fufficient to repel any attack of the 
enemy. That {tate alone is worthy of being denominated a 
fovereign ftate, gui /uis flat viribus, non alieno pendet arbitrio: 
which depends on its own {trength, and not on foreign affift- 
ance. ‘The difafters with which the new war began, occa- 
fioned great diflatisfaétion with the conduét of public af- 
fairs, and the nation eagerly expeéted a change of men and 
meafures ; and in the autumn of 1756 a new adminiftration 
was formed, in which Mr. Pitt took the place of fecretary of 
ftate. The afpect of affairs was inftantly changed ; and the 
vigour infufed into the public councils became immediately 
apparent by the formation of a national militia, to which 
the internal defence of the country was entrufted, while the 
foreign mercenaries were fent away :—by the levying of a 
body of Highlanders to ferve in North America :—by the 
difpatching of {quadrons of men of war to the Eaift and 
Weit Indies, and by a fuccefsful expedition to Goree on the 
African coaft. Mr. Pitt was ftill inimical to the war in 
Germany, at leait under the conduct of the duke of Cum- 
berland ; on which account he and his friends were difmiffed 
from office. The public difcontent at this meafure was 
manifefted in the moft marked and decifive manner, and his 
majelty invited him very foon after to take the efficient poft 
in the miniftry on any terms that were agreeable to him. 
He refumed his poit of fecretary, and arranged a miniftry 
according to his own views of the neceflity of the cafe, 
and it was that adminiftration which raifed the Britifh nation 
from a ftate of depreffion and difgrace to the higheft pitch 
of glory and fuccefs. Of this miniftry he was the foul, 
and he infufed his own fpirit through every department of 
the ftate.~ The principle upon which he acted was, to dif- 
regard all party diitinétions ; all family interefts; and to em- 
ploy men of real talents wherever he found them. Inftead 
of inactive and incapable commanders, whom he found in 
the fervice, he filled the army and navy with men raifed to 
notice by their abilities and exertions. By a perpetual feries 
of enterprizes he kept all the national powers on the alert, 
and afiaulted the enemy in every quarter of the globe. He 
gave all his own time to bufinefs and none to parade, not 
holding a fingle levee during his fecretaryfhip. He firft ac- 
curately informed himfelf of the practicability of his plans, 
and then was moft peremptory in his orders; and he provided, 
with the moft wonderful forefight, againit every emergency. 
The hiftory of Mr. Pitt’s adminiftration is fo interwoven 
with the annals of the country, andthe public events that 
occurted in it are fo well known, that it will be fufficient if 
we give a mere fummary of the moft important; and pre- 
viowlly to this we may thew the extent of his minifterial in- 
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fluence on his fecond promotion to the adminiftration in 
1757, of which we are now fpeaking. Mr. Pitt’s firft 
propofition, fays the author of the Anecdotes, was the ex- 
clufion of lord Anfon fromthe cabmet. The duke of New- 
caftle pleaded earneftly to have lord Hardwicke in the ca- 
binet : he faid it was the king’s requeft. Mr. Pitt con- 
fented, on condition that fir Robert Henley had the great 
feal ; this ftipulation was defired by Leicefter-houfe. Lord 
Temple was to be privy feal: himfelf fecretary of ftate. 
The duke of Newcaitle offered lord Temple the treafury : 
Mr. Pitt interpofed, and faid it could not be, his grace muit 
go there himfelf ; but if, at any time hereafter, he fhould 
think proper to retire, lord Temple fhould fucceed him. 
Lord Anfon was propofed for the admiralty ; Mr. Pitt de- 
clared that lord Anfon fhould never have the correfpondence. 
The duke replied that fuch an alteration could not be made 
without his majefty’s confent. Here the conference broke 
off. Mr. Pitt foon after had an audience with the king, 
when he laid before him the difference that had occurred 
between the duke of Neweaftle and himfelf, concerning the 
admiralty. The king immediately confented that the cor- 
refpondence with the naval officers, ufually in the board of 
admiralty, fhould be given to Mr. Pitt, and that the board 
fhould fign the difpatches without being privy to their con- 
tents. It was at this audience Mr. Pitt faid, “ Sire, give me 
your confidence, and I will deferve it ;’? to which the king 
inftantly replied “* Deferve my confidence, and you fhall 
have it ;”? and it is underftood to have been a fact that Mr. 
Pitt at length fo won upon the king, that he was able to 
turn his partialities in favour of Germany to the benefit of 
his country. 

At the period we are {peaking of, the duke of Cumber- 
land had utterly failed in the attempt to refeue Hanover 
from the French, and had been obliged to make a difgrace- 
ful convention: this, for the moment, feemed to be a termi- 
nation of the Englifh interference in German affairs, but the 
king’s predilections were not to be fo defeated. He refufed 
to ratify the convention, and was intent upon fome oppor- 
tunity for renewing military operations in that country, and 
to this, upon the viétory of the king of Pruflia over the 
French, the minifter acceded, though on account of it he 
incurred much obloquy, and his popularity underwent a fe- 
vere trial. The allied army was now to be commanded by 
Ferdinand, duke of Brunfwick, a general of the highett re- 
putation ; the king of Pruffia was to be enabled by a large 
fubfidy to co-operate with all the effect to be expected from 
his extraordinary talents; and thus a diverfion might be 
given to the French force, which would render the Britifh 
arms fuperior in all other quarters. The event proved the 
juttice of fuch expeétations, and the minifter feemed war- 
ranted in his emphatic fentence that America was conquered 
in Germany. ‘The years 1758, 9, 60, and 61, were marked 
by a feries of fuccefles, interrupted almoft folely by the 
failure of fome expeditions to the coaft of France ; but 
thefe ferved to keep that country in a ftate of alarm, and re- 
taliate upon it the fear of invafion which had fo difgracefully 
deprefled England at the beginning of the war. At the end 
of that period the navy of France was nearly annihilated, 
and it had fearcely a colony or fettlement left in any part of 
the world. In the mean time, however, a change in the 
crown had taken place, the old king had died, and his pre- 
fent majefty, George III., had fucceeded to the throne. 
The confidential, but fecret advifers of the new fovereign, 
looked to new meafures; they regarded with jealoufy the 
vat afcendancy of the minifter, then emphatically ftyled the 
great commoner, and his warlike f{pirit was confidered as ad- 
yerfe to the re-eftablifhment of peace, which now began to 


be a national wifh. A negociation with France was com- 
menced, which was rendered abortive by the intermixture 
of the concerns of Spain with thofe of this country. This 
intermixture was refented in itrong language by Mr. Pitt,. 
who being, at that time, furnifhed with intelligence of the 
treaty of alliance between all the branches of the houfe of 
Bourbon, called the family compa@, warmly urged in the 
cabinet an immediate commencement of hoftilities againft 
Spain. He was over-ruled, and he determined that he 
would be no longer refponfible for meafures which he could 
not guide. He refigned his pott in October 1761, and was 
accompanied in his retreat by lord Temple. His pait fer- 
vices were rewarded with a peerage conferred on his wife by 
the ftyle and title of baronefs of Chatham, and an annuity 
of 3000/. for his. own life and her’s. Mr. Pitt now re- 
turned to the condition of a private member of parliament 
with his fortune fo little improved by the pofts which he had 
held, that his principal fupport was his annuity. He took 
no leading part in the fubfequent debates, but when the 
preliminaries of peace, in 1762, came to be difcuffed in 
parliament, he fpoRe in ftrong terms again{ft many of the 
provifions of them. When the queftion of general war- 
rants was moved, in 1764, Mr. Pitt {poke againit their le- 
gality ; and during all the contefts between the prerogative 
of the crown and liberty of the fubject, which agitated the 
early part of the prefent reign, he uniformly fupported the 
popular caufe. On account of his high charaéter for pa- 
triotifm, a confiderable acceffion to his Lae was produced 
in 1765, on the death of fir William Pynfent, who be- 
questing him an eftate of 3000/. a-year. In 1766 the 
ormation of a new miniftry was committed to him, and on 

this occafion he took the office of privy-feal, and was him- 
felf raifed to the peerage, with the title of the earl of Chat- 
ham. He was, in this inftance, deferted by his early and 
intimate aflociate lord Temple, and the marquis of Rocking- 
ham; while other men of rank and talents refufed to join 
him; difgufted, it was believed, by the tone of fuperiority 
and haughtinefs which he was too much in the habit of 
affluming. His admini{tration was therefore fluctuating and 
unfteady ; his own influence gradually decliaed, and upon 
his refignation in 1768, he was fo far fallen in public eftima- 
tion, that he was {earcely miffed by the public. The fire of 
his genius was not, however, extinét, and he was roufed to 
exertions worthy of his former reputation. He took a 
leading part in all the great popular queftions at that time 
difeuffed in and out of parliament. He began with a {pirited 
attack in the houfe of lords upon the proceedings of the 
houfe of commons in the cafe of the Middlefex eletion. 
The do@trine of libels, as laid down by lord Mansfield, was 
another fubject on which the earl of Chatham vigoroufly 
maintained the principles of liberty. But it was the quarrel 
with the American colonies, commencing 1773 or 4, that 
called forth the remaining powers of this venerable patriot. 
He oppofed with all the powers of eloquence of which he 
was the matter, though unfortunately in vain, every harfh 
and coercive meafure which haitened the fatal cataftrophe ; 
he made motion after motion for clofing the breach after it 
had been effeéted, and he foretold, with almoit prophetic ae- 
curacy, the final refult. Such was his anxiety on this fub- 
ject, that it drove him from his bed in the midit of pain and 
great debility of body, and urged him to a vehemence be- 
yond that of his beft years, and at length was the immediate 
caufe of his death, On the 7th of April 1778, the duke of 
Richmond having moved an addrefs to his majeity, on the 
fubje& of the ttate of the nation, in which the neceffity of ad= 
mitting the independence of America was infinuated, lord Chat- 
ham deprecated in the warmeift terms fuch a termination as 
the 
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the ruin of Britifh greatnefs. « I rejoice,” faid his lord- 
fhip, ‘that the grave has not clofed upon me; that I am 
fill alive to lift my voice againft the difmemberment of this 
ancient and moft noble monarchy. Prefled down, as I am, 
by the hand of infirmity, I am little able to affift my country 
in this moft perilous conjuncture ; but, my lords, while I 
have fenfe and memory I will never confent to deprive the 
royal offspring of the houfe of Brunfwick of their faireft 
inheritance.—Shall this kingdom, that has furvived, whole 
and entire, the Danifh depredations, the Scottifh inroads, 
and the Norman conqueit ; that has ftood the threatened in- 
vafion of the Spanifh armada, now fall proftrate before the 
houfe of Bourbon? Surely, my lords, this nation is no 
longer what it was! Shall a people that feventeen years 
ago was the terror of the world, now itoop fo low as to tell 
its ancient and inveterate enemy, take all we have, only give 
us peace? Itis impoflible.”” Lord Chatham’s plan, at this 
moment, for conciliation with America was, no doubt, in- 
efficient ; the coloniits had pafled the Rubicon, and in 1778 
nothing fhort of independence would have fatisfied them ; 
but the dying earl thought otherwife, and he propofed to 
make a great impreflion upon France, to prevent her fend- 
ing that affiftance to the Americans, which he knew the 
French court had promifed ; he recommended alfo a treaty 
of union with the Americans; and that America fhould 
make peace and declare war in concert with Great Britain ; 
that fhe fhould hoift the Britifh flag, and ufe the king’s 
name in her courts of juftice; and he imagined that when 
America faw the impoflibility of deriving any affiftance from 
France, the congrefs would accept of thefe terms. He 
hoped thus at once to conquer and conciliate America by 
making a vigorous impreflion upon France. He faw that a 
war with France was unavoidable, aud therefore with his 
ufual penetration and ardour he wifhed inftantly to ftnke 
the firit blow ; detefting that procraftination which gave the 
enemy power, not only of choofing the period of his conve- 
niency, but the firft fcenes of operation. The duke of 
Richmond having replied to his fpeech, lord Chatham at- 
tempted to rife to anfwer his grace, but after two or three 
unfuccefsful efforts to ftand, he fainted, and fell back in his 
feat. He was caught in the arms of fome of the lords who 
ftood clofeto him, and was conveyed to an adjoining room, 
and the houfe immediately adjourned. From this ftate of 
exhauftion he never recovered ; he was indeed conveyed to 
his feat at Hayes in Kent, where he languifhed till the 11th 
of May 1778, when he died, in the 7oth year of his age, to 
the fincere regret of every Britifh fubject, who had a juit 
fenfe of human dignity and virtue. His death, rendered 
peculiarly impreffive by the circumftances juft referred to, 
excited general fympathy. Intelligence of his deceafe being 
fent to London, colonel Barré, the moment he heard of the 
fa&, haftened to the houfe of commons, who were then 
fitting, and communicated the melancholy information. Al- 
though the event had been, in fome meafure, expected for 
feveral days, yet the houfe were affected with the deepett 
fenfibility. Even the adherents of the court joined in the 
general forrow, which was apparent in every countenance. 
‘The old members indulged a fond remembrance of the energy 
and melody of his voice ; his commanding eye, his graceful 
aGtion. The new members lamented that they fhould no 
more hear the precepts of his experience, nor feel the 
powers of his eloquence. A deep grief prevailed. The 
public lofs was acknowledged on all fides. Every one bore 
teftimony to the abilities and virtues of the deceafed, and 
on this occafion all appearance of party was extinguithed. 
His remains were honoured with a public funeral; his debts 
were paid by the nation, and an annuity of 4o000/. out of 
the civil lift was annexed to the earldom of Chatham. The 


fenfe of the extraordinary merits of this great man was not 
confined to his own country ; it pervaded the whole of Eu- 
rope, and was attefted by fome of the higheft chara¢ters in 
it. But of all the numerous portraits which have been 
drawn of him, and of which many are preferved in the 
se Anecdotes” already referred to, that of lord Chefter- 
field is the moft ftriking, and probably, upon the whole, 
the molt accurate. « His private life,” fays the noble 
writer, ‘ was ftained by no vice, nor fullied by any mean- 
nefs. All his fentiments were liberal and elevated. His 
ruling paffion was an unbounded ambition, which, when fup- 
ported by great abilities, and crowned with great fuccets, 
make, what the world calls, a great man. He was haughty, 
imperious, impatient of contradiction, and overbearing — 
qualities which too often accompany, but always clog, great 
ones. He had manners and addrefs ; but one might difcern 
through them too great a confcioufnefs of his own fuperior 
talents. He was a moft agreeable and lively companion in 
focial life, and had fuch a verfatility of wit, that he would 
adapt it to all forts of converfation. He had a moft happy 
turn to poetry, but feldom indulged, and feldom avowed it. 
His eloquence was of every kind, and he excelled in the 
argumentative as well as in the declamatory way. But his 
invectives were terrible, and uttered with fuch energy of 
diction, and fuch dignity of a€tion and countenance, that 
he intimidated thofe who were the mott willing, and the beft 
able to encounter him, Their arms fell out of their hands, 
and they {truck under the afcendant which his genius gained 
over theirs.”” Demofthenes was his great model in {peak- 
ing, and it has been faid he tranflated fome of his orations 
feveral times over. But though he was delighted with the 
manner of this orator, who united a wonderful power of ex- 
preflion to the moft forcible method of reafoning, yet he 
was equally matter of the pleafing, diffufe and paffionate 
{tyle of the Roman orator. 

OF lord Chatham’s literary produGtions, the chief is a 
volume of ‘ Letters,’? written fo his nephew, afterwards 
lord Camelford, father of the lord Camelford who was fhot 
a few years fince ina duel. 

His lordfhip had five children, viz. three fons and two 
daughters: 1. John, the prefent earl of Chatham, born in 
1756. 2. William, born in 1759, who will be the fubje@ 
of the following article. 3. James Charles, born in 1761, 
and who is now dead. 4. Lady Hefter, bornin 1755, who 
married the prefent earl Stanhope, and died in the year 
1780: this lady left three daughters, of whom the youngett, 
lady Lucy Rachel, married Thomas Taylor, efq. and who, to 
the great grief of all that'knewher, died March 1, 1814, 
having exhibited through, alas! much too fhort a life, in 
almott the higheft degree, every virtue that could adorn the 
child, the wife, the mother, and the friend. 5. Lady Har- 
riet, born in 1758, who married the eldeft fon of lord 
Eliot, and died in 1786. 

Pirt, WittiAm, fecond fon of the preceding, and his 
fucceffor in political talent and celebrity, was born May 28th, 
1759- He was educated at home, under the eye of his 
father, who at a very early period difcovered that im his fon 
were talents that would repay all the attention that could be 
beftowed on them, and which were likely to raife him to 
diftinGtion in the country. For the claffical education of his 
fon he had a domettic tutor, but he relied entirely upon his 
own inftruétions, communicated in conyerfation, for opening 
his mind, and giving him a turn to large and accurate en- 
quiry. For the purpofe of accuftoming him to that facility 
of {peaking, which he felt had been of great importance to 
his own rife in the world, he frequently made him declaim en 
given topics. At an age when, with the generality of 
young people, much remains to be learnt at fchool, Mr. 
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Pitt was found fully qualified for the univerfity : and ac- 
cordingly, as foon as-he had completed his fourteenth year, 
he was entered at Pembroke-hall, Cambridge, and placed 
under the private tuition of Dr. Prettyman, the prcleat 
bifhop of Lincoln. At college he was diftinguifhed alike 
for the clofenefs of his application, and for the fuccefs of his 
efforts, in attaining thofe branches of knowledge to which his 
ftudies were particularly dire&ted. Although no proofs are 
recorded of extraordinary brilliancy in his academical ca- 
reer, yet few young men of any rank have pafled through the 
probation of an univerfity with a more refpeétable charatter 
for morals, abilities, induitry, and regularity. He was in- 
tended by his father for the bar and the fenate, and his edu- 
cation was regulated fo as to embrace both thefe objets. 
Soon after he quitted the univerfity, he went to the continent, 
and paffed a fhort time at Rheims, the capital of Cham- 
pagne. The death of his illuftrious father, while he was in 
his 1gth year, could not fail to caft a cloud over his pro- 
fpeéts, but the foundation was laid of thofe qualities which 
would enable him to clear the path to eminence by his own 
exertions. He had already entered himfelf a ftudent of 
Lincoln’s Inn, and as foon as he was of age, in the year 
1780, he was called to the bar, went the weftern circuit 
once, and appeared in a few caufes as a junior counfel. 
His fuccefs during this fhort experiment was thought to be 
{uch as was amply fufficient to encourage him to_purfue his 
lewal career, and to render him almoft certain of ee aes 
all the wealth and honours which await the able and indul- 
trious labourers inthe vineyard of the law. He was, how- 
ever, deftined to purfue a very different path, to fignalize 
himfelf as a ftatefman rather than as a barrifter, and to take, 
for a long feriesof years, an active part in the regulation of 
the deftinies of his country and the civilized world. At the 
general eleGion in 1780, he was perfuaded to offer himfelf 
as a candidate to reprefent the univerfity of Cambridge, but, 
upon enquiry, he found his intereft would not be equal to 
carry the eleétion ; he therefore wifely declined the contett. 
Before, however, he had completed his twenty-fecond year, 
he was, through the influence of fir James Lowther, re- 
turned member of parliament for the borough of Appleby. 
This was in the month of January 1781, a period in which 
an oppofition, compofed of fome of the greateft characters 
in the nation, was in warm contention againft the miniftry, 
which, under the guidance of lord North, was carrying on a 
difaftrous war with the American colonies. By this party the 
power of the crown was regarded as too great for the ba- 
lance of the conftitution, and its reduction by means of cer- 
tain reforms was the favourite topic of the times. For this 
purpofe Mr. Burke, at the commencement of the feffion, 
brought forward his well-known bill for an economical re- 
is the civil lift. It was on this occafion that Mr. Pitt, 
on the 26th of February, 1781, made his firft {peech in the 
Britifh fenate. The attention of the houfe was naturally 
fixed on the fon of the illuftrious Chatham, whofe memory 
was {till dear to the nation, but in a few moments the re- 
gards of the whole audience were direéted to the youthful 
orator on his own account. Unembarraffed by the novelty 
of the fituation in which he had been fo lately placed, he de- 
livered himfelf with an eafe, a grace, a richnefs of expref- 
fion, a foundnefs of judgment, a clofenefs of argument, and 
a claffical accuracy of ee which not only anfwered, 
but exceeded, all the expectations which had been formed of 
him. During the fame and the fubfequent feffion, he ecca- 
fionally rofe to give his fentiments on the mal-adminiltration 
of public affairs, and to prove that he inherited his father’s ab- 
horrence of the American war, as well as his liberal ideas on 
other public topics. What feemed particularly to intereft 
his patriotic feeling, which he unqueftionably poffefled, at 
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this time, was a reform of parliament. The neceffity of fome 
improvement of this kind had {trongly imprefled a large pro- 
portion of the nation, and meetings of numerous bodies of men 
had been heid in different parts, who had appointed delegates 
to confider of the beft plans for bringing it to effle@. In 
one of thefe conventions, holden at the Thatched-Houfe 
tavern, Weilminfter, Mr. Pitt himfelf fat as a delegate. 
It is true that when examined on his oath, in the year 1794, 
on the trial of Mr. Tooke, he did not feem to remember 
that he fat as a delegate, though he admitted he had been 
engaged in attempts to obtain a parliamentary reform, for 
which, and which only, the prifoner, at the inflance chiefly 
of Mr. Pitt, was then under trial for high treafon; but 
Mr. Sheridan, who was engaged with Mr. Pitt on the fame 
buiinefs, exprefsly declared that the meeting at which they 
attended was a convention to which delegates were appointed 
from countics, towns, and different parts, to promote the 
objeé of parliamentary reform, and to act, not for them. 
felves individually, but for thofe who deputed them. 

As a public fpeaker, we have already obferved Mr. Pitt 
had opened his courie with great {plendour, and it was foon 
evident to all who acted with him, or who were witnefles to 
the exercife of his talents, that he was apparently deftined 
to aét a high part on the political ftage. When, however, 
lord North’s adminiftration broke up, and a new one was 
formed under the aufpices of the marquis of Rockingham, 
Mr. Pitt was not invited to take afhareinit. He ftill pur- 
fued the great object of parliamentary reform, and in Ma 
1782, moved for a committee, “ to enquire into the ftate of 
the reprefentation in parliament, and to report to the houfe 
their obfervations thereon ’? The motion was loft by a ma- 
jority of twenty. Mr. Pitt did not on this occafion endea- 
vour to difcufs the queftion as to the beft {pecies of reform ; 
he only afked for an enquiry, in order that a report might 
be made to the houfe as to the beft means of carrying into 
execution a moderate and fubftantial reform in the repre- 
{entation of the people. On this and two other occafions, 
viz.in May 1783, and April 1785, he fupported the ne- 
ceffity of a parliamentary reform with great eloquence, and 
the moft powerful reafoning, after which he abandoned 
the caufe for ever. It has fince been ably advocated by al- 
derman Sawbridge, Mr. Flood, Mr. Grey, fir Francis Bur- 
dett, and the Hon. Thomas Brand. (Seea fketch of various 
propofals for a conftitutional reform in the reprefentation of 
the people from 1770 to 1812, fuppofed to be drawn up by 
Mr. Meadley, author of the lives of Dr. Paley and Alger- 
non Sydney.) The death of the marquis of Rockingham 
foon put a period to the adminiftration of which that noble- 
man was the bond of union, andin July 1782, lord Shel- 
burne having, with a part of the former members, placed 
himfelf at the head of a new arrrangement as firlt lord of 


the treafury, affociated Mr. Pitt, who had juft completed. 


his 23d year, as chancellor of the exchequer: he refuled, it 
was faid, to occupy aninferior poft. A general peace foon 
followed, which was made a ground of cenfure by a very 
powerful oppofition; and in April 1783, the famous 
coalition miniftry took the places of thofe whom they had 
expelled. Mr. Pitt, during his continuance in office, had 
found little opportunity to diltinguifh himfelf, otherwife 
than as an able defender of the meafures of adminiftration, 
and a keen animadverter upon the principles and condué of 
his antagonifts. He retired with a character unimpeached, 
and immediately, as we have feen, refumed his efforts for 
promoting the reform of the reprefentation. 


A circumftance foon after occurred, which was the 


eventual caufe not only of Mr. Pitt’s return to office, but 
of his pofleffion of a degree of authority with the king, aud 
of popularity with the nation, which has rarely been the lot 
t/ 
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of a minifter, and which he preferved, with fhort interrup- 
tions, to the end of his life. A bill for the regulation of 
the territorial government in India was brought into par- 
liament, in November 1783: the leading provifion of which 
was to veft the whole management of the affairs of the Eait 
India Company in feven commiffioners named in the aé, 
and of courfe to be appointed by the exifting miniflry. It 
was moft violently oppofed by Mr. Pitt, on account of its 
being a violation of the chartered rights of the Company. 
It neverthelefs pafled the houfe of commons by.a large ma- 
jority, and was of courfe carried from thence.to the upper 
houfe. In the mean time, an alarm was raifed refpecting 
the inordinate power which fuch a regulation would confer 
upon the miniftry, and which would render them almoft, or 
perhaps altogether, independent of the crown. It was 
afterwards afcertained, that, in a private audience granted 
to lord Temple by his majeity, this danger was reprefented 
in fuch alight, that direétions were {ent to all the noblemen 
dependent upon, or in confidence with, the court, to vote 
again{t the bill; and it was accordingly rejected. The im- 
mediate refult of this was a change of miniftry ; and in the 
new arrangement, in December 1783, Mr. Pitt united in 
' his own perfon the offices of firft lord of the treafury and 
chancellor of the exchequer; and thus in his 24th year af- 
fumed the ftation of prime minifter. Though called to this 
high ftation by the voice of the fovereign, he had a moft 
formidable oppofition to encounter in the houfe of commons; 
and his firlt India bill was rejeéted, on the motion for its 
commitment, by a majority of eight, there being for the 
motion 214, and againft it 222. A {fpeCtacle was now 
prefented, which in this country was regarded as very ex- 
traordinary, viz. that of a minifter ftanding unmoved, 
though oppofed to the majority of the national reprefenta- 
tives ; and it was obvious he had but one of two meafures to 
adopt, either to retire from office, or diflolye the parlia- 
ment. He chofe the latter, which took place in the month 
of March 1784, and of courfe a general eleCtion fucceeded. 
On this occafion, independently of that fort of influence, 
which, though namelefs, is not lefs efficacious in obtaining 
a majority, it evidently appeared that the voice of the nation 
was decidedly in favour of the minifter ; and he had the fin- 
gular good fortune of being fupported as well by the friends 
of the royal prerogative, as by thofe of parliamentary inde- 
pendence, and the new parliament opened with a large ma- 
jority on the minifterial fide. Mr. Pitt, on this occafion, 
was returned member for the univerfity of Cambridge ; and 
his firft meafure of great importance in parliament was the 
pafling of his India bill’ with fome alterations: the effence 
of which was the conftituting of a board of controul ap- 
pointed by the king, out of the privy council, for fuper- 
intending the civil and military government, the revenue, 
and concerns of the Company ; while their commercial and 
internal affairs were left to the management of their own 
directors. The king was to nominate a commander-in-chief, 
and to poffefs a negative upon all appointments of the Com- 
pany; and a new court of judicature was initituted for the 
trial of offences committed in India. Another important 
plan, in which he occupied himfelf, was for the prevention 
of {muggling; and for this purpofe, he, by what was de- 
nominated the Commutation AG, took off the principal 
duties from tea, and fupplied the deficiency by a large addi- 
tion to the window-tax. Through the whole of his career, 
Mr. Pitt obtained the moft general applaufe as a miniiter of 
finance ; and the plans which he introduced for the gradual 
extinction of the national debt, are {till operating with great 
_ benefit, and have enabled this country to carry on a twenty 
years’ war of unexampled expence. Adopting the principle 
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of fome able writers on political arithmetic, of the vaft ac- 
cumulating powers of compound intereft, he introduced, in 
1786, a bill, for fetting apart a million annually for the 
purchafe of ftock, which {um was to be augmented by the 
intereft of the ftock fo purchafed. Perfeverance in this 
plan, with occafional improvements, has already, amidft all 
the preflure of public burdens, extinguifhed between two 
and three hundred millions of debt, and produced a very 
confiderable revenue to be applied to the fame purpofe. 
For this plan the financier was indebted to the late excellent 
Dr. Richard Price, who, on an application from Mr. Pitt, 
gave him three plans, of which he feleéted the leaft efficient ; 
and for this he did not think it worth his while to make the 
{malleit public acknowledgment. (See Funp and Price.) 
Mr. Pitt likewife made various alterations in the mode of col- 
legting taxes, fo as to obviate and prevent frauds and defalca- 
tions, render them more produétive, and come in aid of the 
great fyftem. A commercial treaty with France, in 1787, 
founded, as it was underftood to be, on reciprocal advan- 
tages, and fupported upon the liberal principle that neigh- 
bouring itates, inftead of being foes and rivals, might bes 
come mutual affittants in the progrefs to profperity, ex- 
hibited, in a faint degree, the minifter’s attention to the 
trading intereft. It was foon difcovered, that the fuperior 
information of the Englifh negociators threw the benefits of 
the treaty fo much into their own feale, that, upon experi- 
ence of its effeéts, it occafioned general diffatisfation among 
the merchants in France. 

On the queftigpn of the impeachment of Mr. Hattings, 
Mr. Pitt, who feemed ever defirous of following public 
opinion, yoted- with the majority in favour of that meafure, 
though moit of his colleagues in office inclined to the other 
fide. A fimilar attention to the prevailing fentiments, 
perhaps, induced him to aét as the champion of the efta- 
blifhed church, in feveral applications from the diflenters 
for the repeal of the Teft and Corporation Aéts (fee TEsr) ; 
a meafure to which it was fuppofed that a fon of the illuf- 
trious earl of Chatham would have naturally been inclined. 
Mr. Pitt entered eagerly into continental politics, and the 
agerandifement of Ruffia, under the emprefs Catharine, was 
confidered by him as an objet for the interference of the 
Englifh court. He formed leagues to counterbalance her 
power in the north; and in order to prevent her from re- 
taining pofleffion of the fortrefs of Otchakof, he had nearly 
involved the two countries in a war. The unpopularity of 
this meafure was foon manifeft ; his refolution was fhaken, 
and he abandoned the obje& altogether. He next difplayed 
a readinefs to recur to arms, in a difpute with Spain re? 
{pecting the fur-trade at Nootka found, which was violently 
oppofed in and out of parliament, and which was at length 
adjufted by a convention. His interference to preferve the 
power of the ftadtholder in Holland, and defeat the ma- 
chinations of the French in that country, was a yery pop sar 
meafure. 

In the autumn of 1788, the people of England were 
thrown into a ftate of alarm, by a calamity which threatened 
to deprive them of their fovereign. In the beginning of 
Oétober, his health appeared to be fenfibly impaired ; and 
though he was fufficiently recovered to hold a levee on the 
24th of that month, before its conclufion the diforder af- 
fumed a marked charaéter, and moft ferious afpeét. Early 
in the enfuing month, it became generally known that it 
had fettled in the brain, and had rendered his majeity in- 
capable of exercifing the royal fun@tions. Parliament hav- 
ing been prorogued to the 20th of November, it became 
neceflary that it fhould meet that day, as the fovereign, by 


- whom only it could be further prorogued, was not ina fitua 
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ation to affert his prerogative. In the mean time, the 
leaders of the different parties, who were materially interefted 
in the event, affembled in the capital; and an exprefs was 
difpatched to Mr. Fox, then abfent on the continent, to 
accelerate his return. This occurrence gave occafion to a 
difplay of the firmnefs and decifion of Mr. Pitt’s charaéter. 
In this article we cannot enter into many particulars; but 
we may obferve, that the firit material queition brought up 
by this event was, in whom the office of regent was vetted ? 
The prince of Wales being conneéted with the party in op- 
pofition, it was contended by them that the regency of 
courfe devolved upon him; while, on the other hand, Mr. 
Pitt fupported the doétrine, that it lay in the two remaining 
branches of the legiflature to fill up the office, as they fhould 
judge proper; admitting, at the fame time, that no other 
perfon than the prince could be thought of for the poit. 
By adopting this principle, he carried with him the concur- 
rence as well of thofe who were attached to the popular 
part of the conftitution, as of the king’s friends, whofe 
great objeét was to fecure his return to power, on the ceffa- 
tion of his malady ; and he was enabled to pafs a bill, greatly 
reftri@ing the power of the regent, which his majefty’s 
timely recovery in the beginning of the year 178g rendered 
abortive. Mr. Pitt was now left to purfue his plans of in- 
ternal economy, without thofe interruptions to which he had 
lately been fubjeéted. He had received, during the difcuf- 
fions on the regency, very decifive tokens of efteem from 
many of the moft refpeétable public bodies in the kingdom ; 
and he had the fatisfaction of knowing, that the firm and 
fteady condu& which he obferved, on a queftion peculiarly 
calculated to try the firmnefs, fteadinefs, and confiftency of 
a public charaéter, had obtained for him, in a very marked 
manner, the confidence of their majefties, and greatly in- 
creafed his popularity throughout the nation. 

The next great event in which he was to take a leading 
part was the French revolution, an event the moft mo- 
mentous in its confequences that modern hiftory records. 
(See Revorution, French.) The influence of this vatt 
convulfion could not be viewed by the politician, and the 
minifter of a great empire, but in a double light, as exerted 
upon France itfelf, and upon the neighbouring ftates. Its 
principles and progrefs were, without doubt, watched with 
a jealous and anxious eye by Mr. Pitt, as well as by all 
others engaged in the fervice of exifting governments. That 
the tyrannies of Europe, the defpotifm exercifed in the 

reater and the fmaller ftates, fhould tremble at the effe&ts 
ikely to be produced by the French revolution, was not a 
matter of furprifé ; but the conftitution of our own country, 
if not actually founded, yet built upon the principles of na- 
tional liberty, had at that moment nothing to dread: and 
it is not faying too much to affirm, that if the minifter had 
pollefled a mind capable of taking advantage of the circum- 
ftances as they rofe, and kept aloof from war, he might 
have rendered the continental ftorms indefinitely ufeful, in 
poe the profperity of thefe iflands. Had he led thofe 
yftems of reform, which, but a few years before, he had 
been eager to propote, and ftrenuous to vindicate, he would 
have quieted the voice of difcontent, and might have carried 
the country with him: inftead of which, he now pertina- 
cioufly clung by thofe very abufes and corruptions, which 
he had formerly fo fuccefsfully expofed, which gave room 
for invective, and at length excited thofe clamours, which 
fubfequently required a “ vigour beyond the law to fup- 
prefs.”’ There is fcarcely any doubt that Mr. Pitt was, at 
firft, againft engaging-in the war againft France; but find- 
ing the majority of the cabinet determined on the project, he 
gave up his principles rather than retire from the helm of 
re | . 
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government. If, however, he were tardy in entering upon 
hoftilities, he made up in zeal for any moments that were 
loft in difcuffing the principles of a€tion. The war of Eng- 
land, as well as that carrying on by the allied defpots on the 
continent, was againft French principles ; and in the contett, 
the government of this country was foon aided by all the 
great powers and authorities of the nation; by the ma- 
giftracy, the law, the church, the army, the mafs of pro- 
perty hereditary and commercial. In oppofition to this, - 
‘the democratical party, if not very numerous, were a€tuated 
by an enthufiaftic zeal bordering on madnefs. The views 
of the Whigs, headed by a Grey and an Erfkine, extended 
only to fuch temperate reforms as had been propofed by the 
minifter himfelf; but there were others, who were perpe- 
tually appealing to their country as to the neceflity of thofe 
more radical changes, which had been vindicated by the 
duke of Richmond, now an adherent to Mr. Pitt and the 
court, viz. annual parliaments, and univerfal reprefentation. 
Some few, but certainly very few in the whole realm, un- 
lefs actuated by the hope of plunder, went much farther, 
and anticipated a revolution 4in this country fimilar to that 
in France. 

Under fuch circumftances, a vigilant eye and a fteady 
hand were obvioufly neceflary to iteer the veffel of ftate 
amidft thofe dangers. By his own zealous adherents, Mr. 
Pitt obtained for the time the epithet of “the pilot who 
weathered the {torm ;’? but the manner in which he exer- 
cifed the almoft unlimited power entrufted to him, will not 
juitify the application of this epithet. He had few of the 
qualities of a good pilot: he was more eager to engage in 
the battle, and to hurl the thunder of war, than to dire& 
the motion of the veflel. ‘To found alarm as loudly as pof- 
fible through the nation ; to encourage the diffemination of 
high principles of government, and involve in common ob- 
loquy all meafures of oppofition, and all projeéts of reform ; 
to augment, according to the apparent or pretended urgency 
of circumttances, the reitri€tions upon pelitical liberty ; and 
make facrifices of the fpirit of the conftitution to what was 
denominated by the government party, the public fafety ; 
appears to have been the fyftem of his domettic policy. 
For fome time he probably had no participation in the plans 
for interfering in the internal concerns of France, which 
was the occafion of the firft hoftilities: for Mr. Pitt, in the 
year 1792, when laying before parliament a very flattering 
ftatement of the national revenue, did not hefitate to prog- 
nofticate a long continuance of peace and profperity. Be- 
fore, however, the year was clofed, the militia was fuddenly 
called out, parliament fummoned at the fhorteft poffible no- 
tice, and war was eventually declared by this country, by 
withdrawing our ambaflador from the court of France. 
The depofition and execution of the unfortunate Lewis XVI., 
added to the circumftances juit referred to, rendered the war 
in which Mr. Pitt engaged extremely popular throughout 
the nation. At that time, it was imagined the conteft 
would be very fhort ; that the democratic party of France 
would be deftroyed; and either that the Bourbons would, 
ina few months, be reftored, or that the empire itfelf would 
be divided among the neighbouring nations. The ill fuccefs 
which attended this confederacy could not certainly be 
charged upon the want of vigour in the Briti{h minifter, 
who entered into it apparently with his whole heart, and 
lavifhed all the refources of the country upon its fupport. 
In a few months, the direful effe&s of war were felt over 
the whole of Europe. The calamities that attached them- 
felves to our own commerce and manufaétures, were great 
beyond example; but they were not peculiar to Britain. 
Bankruptcies fpread over the whole continent of Europe, 
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through France, Holland, Germany, Poland, Ruffia, Italy, 
and Spain; and almoft every where, in the year 1793, 
private as well as public credit was impaired, if not, for the 
feafon, totally deftroyed. In one refpe€t England differed, 
at this crifis of general diftrefs, from moft of the other 
European nations: her public credit was found, and, by 
affording a prompt and liberal affiftance to her manufa¢turers 
and merchants, the difficulties were in a fhort time over- 
come. It was in the midit of thefe calamities, brought on 
by the prevalence and extenfion of the war fyftem through- 
out Europe, that an able writer, and moft excellent man, 
now, alas! no more, thus apoftrophifed the minifter: 
«¢ If I were bold enough to appreciate your political life, 
Mr. Pitt, I fhould be inclined to allow the outfet of it ex- 
traordinary merit. "The fentiment of approbation that at- 
tended you was indeed almoft univerfal ; you were the hope 
of the good, the pride of the wife, the idol of your country. 
If your official career had terminated with the difcuffions on 
the régency, it may be queftioned whether modern Europe 
could have produced a politician or an orator more ftrenuous, 
more exalted, more authoritative ; one whofe ambition was 
apparently more free from felfifhnefs; who afferded to his 
opponents lefs room for cenfure, or gave to his friends more 
frequent occafions of generous triumph, and honeft ap- 
plaufe. The errors that you have fallen into are natural for 
men long poffefled of power uncontrolled ; and in imputing 
them to you, I accufe’ you only of the weakneffes of human 
nature. It is natural, I believe, for fuccefsful ambition to 
feek new objeés on which it may exert itfelf. Hence, after 
you had fubdued oppofition in England, you iffued forth, 
like another Hercules, in queft of new adventures, and tra- 
verfed the continent of Europe to feek monfters, whom you 
might fubdue. You could not, however, but be fenfible 
that the reputation of a minifter of trade and finance, which 
you had juitly obtained, was incompatible with that of a 
great war minifter, in the prefent ftate of the nation. You 
took, therefore, the middle line: you made preparations 
for fighting on every occafion, but you took care not to 
ftrike. England might perhaps bear the expence of arming, 
but could not a€tually go to war; and this fecret, which 
your three fucceffive armaments difcovered to all Europe, 
led Mirabeau on his death-bed to give you the name of 
minifire preparatif. 

“ In men long in pofleffion of power, a fecret fympathy, 
unknown perhaps to themfelves, is gradually ftrengthening 
in favour of others in the fame fituation; and a fecret pre- 
judice, amounting perhaps at laft to enmity, againit oppofi- 
tion to power in every perfon. Hence the danger you faw 
to England, in the triumph of the patriots of Holland over 
the prince of Orange; and the fafety we acquired from 
the fubjugation of the Dutch by the Pruffian arms. Hence 
alfo the perfe€t compofure with which you expeéted the 
conqueft of France, by the defpots of Germany; and the 
fudden alarm with which you were feized, on the repulfion 
of that invafion, and the over-running of Flanders by the 
republican arms. By the freedom of Brabant, the contti- 
tution of England might be endangered; but it became 
more fecure in your eye, it fhould feem, by the extenfion 
of defpotifm over every corner of Europe, and the fuccefs 
of foreign bayonets in rooting out liberty, as well as licen- 
tioufnefs in France.’’? Such was the charaéter of Mr. Pitt, 
drawn in 1793, by the mafterly hand of the late Dr. Currie, 
under the feigned name of Jafper Wilfon. Its hkenefs, 
after more than twenty years, will not be difputed; and on 
that account we have transferred it into our columns. 

We do not pretend to enter into the details of the war 
with France, and fhall content ourfelves with noticing a few 
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of its confequences. Great Britain, on the whole, was triums 
phant on her own element ; but the conteft on the continent 
went entirely in favour of France, who, at length, united in 
a confederacy againft England fome of the powers who had 
been her allies in the commencement. She was now obliged 
to attend to her defence at home, and at the fame time was 
prefled by an accumulation of difficulties, which native 
{trength alone could have enabled her to furmount. In 
1797, the bank of England was unable to anfwer the de- 
mands made upon it, and an aét of parliament was pafled to 
allow the governors of that eftablifhment to fufpend their 
payments in cafh, and to fubftitute for gold and filver, notes 
of every defcription, even to thofe for two pounds and one 
pound. Another fhock to the credit of the country was_a 
daring mutiny of the fleet ; and thefe difafters had {carcely 
been averted, before a moft formidable rebellion in [reland 
broke out, and which was not extinguifhed without the 
employment of a large military force, and the adoption of 
fuch fanguinary meafures as were difgraceful to thofe who 
reforted to them. ‘The public burthens went on accumu- 
lating in a vait ratio, and Mr. Pitt was obliged to have re- 
courfe to a triple affeflment, and finally to an income tax, 
In 1799, he, with the 
aid of pecuniary offers, produced a new confederacy, in 
which the numerous armies of Ruffia and Auftria were em- 
ployed to overthrow the preponderancy of France, but its 
final iflue was completely unfortunate. In the following 
year Mr, Pitt had brought to effe&t the great and arduous 
meafure of an union between Great Britain and Ireland, a 
meafure, the true policy of which has long fince been ge- 
nerally acknowledged. The war with France was now be- 
come {fo hopelefs with regard to any objet with which it 
might have commenced, and the nation was fo completely 
wearied with protraéted hoftilities, that Mr. Pitt, aware that 
he could make no peace correfpondent to his high lan- 
guage, refolved te quit the important ftation he had fo long 
occupied. He refigned his poft in February 1801, and 
was fucceeded by Mr. Addington, now lord Sidmouth. 
The peace of Amiens foon followed, which Mr. Pitt de- 
fended in his place in parliament. He afterward, in fome 
important points, joined the oppofition, and the new mi- 
nifter was in a fhort time forced into a fecond French war. 
His talents were foon found unequal to the conteit in which 
he had embarked, and Mr. Pitt, in 1804, refumed his poft 
as firit lord of the treafury, at the head of an arrangement 
formed of part of the minifters then in place, with the ad- 
dition of fome of his own friends. He now came into 
office as a war minifter, and exerted all the vigour of his 
charaéter to render the conteft fuccefsful. He engaged the 
two great military powers of Ruffia and Auftriain a new 
confederacy againit France. The errors committed by 
them in their plan of co-operations were fatal to the 
caufe, and the battle of Autterlitz put an end to the hopes 
of a check to the then enormous aggrandizement of an em- 
pire which feemed deftined to fway the European continent. 
Mr. Pitt was in a {tate of health ill calculated to meet this 
terrible ftroke. He had, from an early period of life, given 
indications of inheriting his father’s gouty conftitution, with 
his talents, and it had been thought neceflary to make the 
liberal ufe of wine a part of his ordinary regimen. The 
habit and the neceflity, of courfe, gained ground upon him, 
and he did not efcape the charge of convivial intemperance. 
This abufe of {trong ftimulants, added to the cares and ex- 
ertions of office during the ftormy period of his adminiftra- 
tion, brought on a premature exhauition of the vital powers. 
In December 1805, he was recommended to go to Bath, 
but the change afforded him no permanent relief. On 
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the 11th of January he returned to his feat at Putney, in fo 
debilitated a ftate, as to require four days for the perform- 
ance of the journey. The phyficians, even yet, faw no 
danger, and they faid there was no difeafe, but great weak- 
nefs, in confequence of an attack of the gout. On the 
following Sunday he appeared better, and entered upon 
fome points of public bufinefs with his colleagues in office : 
the fubje& was fuppofed to relate to the diflolution of the 
mew confederacy, by the peace of Prefburgh, which greatly 
agitated him. Onthe 17th, at a confultation of his phy- 
ficians, it was agreed, that though it was not adyifable he 
fhould attend to bufinefs for the next two months, yet there 
was hope he would be able to take a part in the houfe of 
commons in the courfe of the winter. On the zoth, how- 
ever, he grew much worfe, and it was admitted his fitua- 
tion was precarious ; in other words, thofe who till then 
had encouraged hope in the patient, now faw that he was 
in the moft imminent danger, and that, probably, he had 
not many hours to live. The bifhop of Lincoln, who never 
left him during his illnefs, informed him of the opinion now 
entertained by fir Walter Farquhar, and requefted to admi- 
nifter to him the confolations of religion. Mr. Pitt afked 
fir Walter, who ftood near his bed, ** How long do you 
think J have to live??? The phyfician anfwered that he 
could not fay, at the fame time he exprefled a faint hope 
of his recovery. A half {mile on the patient’s countenance 
fhewed that he placed this language to its true account. 
In anfwer to the bifhop’s requeit to pray with him, Mr. 
Pitt replied, «I fear I have, like too many other men, ne- 
gleéted prayer too much, to have any ground for hope that 
it can be efficacious on a death-bed—but,’’? making an 
effort to rife as he fpoke, «* I throw myfelf entirely on 
the mercy of God.’? The bifhop then read the prayers, 
and Mr. Pitt appeared to join in them with a calm and 
humble piety. He defired that the arrangement of his 
papers and the fettlement of his affairs might be left to 
his brother and the bifhop of Lincoln. Adverting to his 
nieces, the daughters of earl Stanhope by his elder filter, 
for whom he had manifefted the fincereft affection, he 
faid, ** I could wifh a thoufand or fifteen hundred a-year 
to be given them; if the public fhould think my long 
fervices deferving of it.” He exprefled alfo much anxi- 
ety refpeéting major Stanhope, that youthful hero, who 
fell a facrifice to his valour at Corunna, in company with 
his friend and patron general fir John Moore, and his 
brother, who was alfo at Corunna at the fame time, and 
who has been engaged in all the great battles in the pe- 
ninfula, and more than once feverely wounded in his 
country’s fervice. Mr. Pitt died about four o’clock in 
the morning of the 23d of January 1806, in the 47th year 
of his age. A public funeral was decreed to his honour 
by parliament, and 40,000/. to pay thofe debts which he 
had incurred in his country’s fervice. Public monuments 
have been fince ereéted to his memory in Weftmintter- 
Abbey, in the Guildhall of the city of London, and by 
many public bodies in different parts of the kingdom. 
There is no doubt that he died in poffeffion of the efteem 
and attachmeut of a large portion of his countrymen, and 
his political confequence was proved by the entire diflo- 
lution, at his death, of the miniftry ee abicn he was the 
head, and the neceflary admiffion of a party, again{t whom 
{trong prejudices were known to prevail. He will long 
live in memory as a diftinguifhed orator, an able finan- 
cier, and a man of ,uncommon talents: whether he is alfo 
to be ranked among great and enlightened ftatefmen, im- 
partial hiftory will leche decide. Dr. Stock, in his 
interefting life of Dr. Beddoes, fpeaking of the “ Effays 


on the public Services of Mr. Pitt,” fays, * But we are 
as yet too near the time of aétion to examine, with equal 
impartiality, the merits of writings fo hoftile to Mr. Pitt. 
A great portion, however, of the events anticipated in 
thefe effays, is already become hiftory. ‘The career of this 
celebrated ftatefman is clofed. If his meafures were good, 
he can no longer direct ; if bad, he can no longer reitrain 
their influence. A long period muit elapfe, perhaps it 
mutt be left to diftant a to trace their full influence 
on the deftinies of Great Britain. The cenfure which the 
author (Dr. Beddoes), has thrown upon his plans may 
be unjuft, but his anticipation of their failure was pro- 
phetical. Principles were in ation, the full operation of 
which had not been familiar to human experience. Com- 
mon political calculations, and common-place ftatefmen, were 
every where baffled and confounded. But howeyer deplor- 
ably his fchemes of foreign policy may have failed, whether 
from deficiency in political fagacity, or from incapacity or 
treachery of allies ; his advocates will triumphantly main- 
tain that, in point of primary importance, he fucceeded : 
he faved the Englifh conttitution. If this be true, no 
praife can exceed his deferts, and no honours that a grate- 
ful nation can pay to his memory can be exceflive. To 
have preferved a conftitution, which has raifed man to the 
true level of his nature, which has ripened fouls, which fe- 
cures to every individual under its proteétion a degree of 
practical liberty of writing, of fpeaking, and of aétion, 
greater than exifts in any country on the furface of the 
globe, muft emblazon his name to all poiterity. Should 
all the other pillars that fupport the temple of his fame 
give way, fo long as this remained unfhaken, it would, 
fingly, uphold the fabric. His opponents will, however, 
remind us of unhallowed attempts to deprive us of thefe 
proud diftinétions ; and they will contend, that great as are 
the honours that fhould be paid to his memory, if the mea- 
fures of his adminiftration fhould appear to haye been really 
the means of preferving this glorious monument of the wif- 
dom of our anceftors ; fo great muit be the indignation that 
fhould purfue it, if they fhould have proved to have im- 
paired its magnificence, to have undermined its foundations, 
and to have expofed us to the hazard of a conteit, in which 
not common interefts only are involved, but on the iffue of 
which is ftaked every thing that is dear to the heart of a 
Briton, every thing that can render life itfelf valuable and 
defirable.”’ 

It is not eafy to underftand what is meant by the word 
Conititution: if by it is intended fimply the government 
by King, Lords, and Commons, Mr. Pitt found fuch a 
government, and left it as fafe as he found it ; but it would 
be difficult to prove that it ever was in danger: in the very 
worlt period,—in the years 1793 and 4,—it may be doubted, 
if in the whole extent of Great Britain, there could have 
been found a thoufand perfons, who would, whatever were 
their motives, have wifhed for any change in this refpect ; 
and hence no great merit can be given to Mr. Pitt as the 
faviour of our mixed form of government. If, however, 
by the Conititution are intended thofe guards and that fecu- 
rity of the people, which are effential to their exiftence.as a 
free nation, it would not be eafy to fhew in what refpect 
Mr. Pitt was the faviour of the Conftitution. The fecuri- 
ties to which we have referred, and which, in the eftimation 
of Blackitone and all our great conftitutional lawyers, have 
been regarded as the fundamentals of our excellent confti- 
tution, are Magna Charta, the Habeas Corpus Aa&, the Li- 
berty of the Prefs, and Trial by Jury. If thefe exift in a 
country, the people have a pure and a perfeé conftitution ; 
they need no more to render them, in every juft fenfe of 
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the word, a free people. Magna Charta declares, that no 
man fhall be imprifoned contrary to law: during Mr. Pitt’s 
adminiftration, many perfons were thrown into dungeons, in 
defiance of this wholelome provifion of our anceftors. The 
Habeas Corpus A@ affords an additional fecurity from falfe 
and unjuft imprifonment, and points out effectual means, 
for a perfon thus maltreated, as well to releafe himfelf, 
though committed by the king in council, as to punifh all 
thofe who fhall thus unconftitutionally mifufe their power. 
Mr. Pitt not only fufpended the operation of the Habeas 
Corpus aét more frequently than any former minifter, and 
that often without a fhow of reafon, but at length bar- 
gained with his fucceffor for an aét of indemnity for all his 
unconttitutional aéts, fo that the perfons thus injured in 
their fortune, their health, and fair fame, were prevented 
from feeking pecuniary redrefs by the law of the land. 
(See Woodfall’s Parl. Deb. 1801. vol. ii.) The li- 
berty of the prefs had not for a century and more been 
under fuch fhackles as it was during the adminiftration 
of Mr. Pitt, and by certain bills brought into parlia- 
ment, and pafled into laws by his influence and that of 
lord Grenville, the tongue was fettered, and the Bill of 
Rights made nugatory. In one of Mr. Pitt’s treafon bills, 
he endeavoured to contract thofe advantages which the 
ftatute of Edward III. allows to the accufed, by granting 
them lefs time than ten days to enquire into the characters 
of thofe who were to try, and thofe who were to be 
brought as witnefles againft them. When, however, he 
found the Houfe determined to refift the innovation, he 
triumphantly faid, that ‘* Nothing was more Sg than ut- 
terly to defeat that wife and humane law, by fending to 
the men accufed a cloud of witnefles,”? to perplex and con- 
found them. In 1794, what he had faid might be done, 
was done, and he was ftill prime minifter. On the me- 
morable ftate trials, each prifoner had more than 200 per- 
fons nominated as jurymen to try him, and the names of 213 
perfons were given him, as thofe who might be produced as 
witnefles in the caufe. Hence the trial by jury was invaded 
-in one of the moift important cafes that ever arreited the 
public attention. This, however, was but a fequel to his 
general conduct ; he had extended the Excife and Cuftom- 
houfe laws beyond all former precedent ; and in many of 
his fifcal regulations, he utterly difcarded the idea of the in- 
tervention of a jury between the king and the fubje&t. In 
a hundred of his aéts, the magiftrate is alfo made para- 
mount to all law, and it requires but the evidence of a 
_common thief-taker to deprive a fubjeét of his liberty. 
Cafes of this kind are net rare; fcarcely a month or even a 
week occurs, but the public papers announce, that perfons 
are committed to prifon for three or fix months by the 
order of a police magiftrate, who is guided in his decifion 
only by the oath of aman, perhaps much worfe: than he 
who is fubjected to the punifhment. 

We may, indeed,: proceed one ftep farther, and fay, that 
notwithftanding the early tin@ture which Mr. Pitt’s mind 
may be fuppofed to have received in favour of freedom and 
thofe principles, which we have affumed, on good autho- 
rity, as the bulwarks of the Britifh conftitution, and the 
voluminous additions which he made to our atts of parlia- 
ment, it will be difficult to find a fingle difinterefted law in- 
troduced by him in favour of the liberty of the fubjeé, 
within the whole compafs of our ftatute books. This fac, 
if it be a faét, muft not be imputed to the {pirit of the 
times ; in the early periods of the prefent reign, toleration 
and religious liberty received fome important acceffions ; 
and fince the death of Mr. Pitt, the has, under the aufpices 
of the prefent adminiftration, been {till better treated, and 
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a wider fcope has been given to fpeculative enquiry. ‘That 
all improvement in civil and religious liberty fhould have 
ceafed duting the twenty years of Mr. Pitt’s miniftry, can- 
not be accounted for if he had been, in office, what he un- 
quettionably was when he firft entered upon public life, an 
ardent friend to the liberties of his country. We fhould 
gladly give, if authorities would fupport us, fome traits of 
a different kind to juftify the epithet of his friends applied 
to him as the faviour of the conttitution. With this view, 
we have looked through the voluminous Hittory of Mr. 
Pitt’s Political Life by Mr. Gifford; but in all the fix 
volumes nothing cheering, nothing favourable appears. As 
a private charaéter, he was, we believe, every thing that 
was excellent and amiable ; to this, and to his character as 
a man of real talent, we fhall turn, and with that eftimate 
fhall conclude our article. 

Mr. Pitt poffefled no particular advantages of perfon or 
phyfiognomy, the firft of which was ungraceful, the fecond 
repulfive rather than attraétive. As a fpeaker he was 
thought to be without a rival: fuch was the happy choice 
of his words, the judicious arrangement of his fubjeét, 
and the fafcinating effect of a perennial eloquence, that his 
wonderful powers were acknowledged even by thofe who 
happened to be prepoffeffed againft his arguments. When 
employed in a good caufe he was irrefiftible ; and in a bad 
one he could dazzle the judgment, lead the imagination 
captive, and feduce the heart, even while the mind remained 
firm and unconvinced. Ambition and the love of power 
were his ruling paffions; his mind was elevated above the 
meannefs of avarice. His perfonal integrity was unim- 
peached, and fo far was he from making ufe of his oppor- 
tunities to acquire wealth, that he died involved in debts, 
which negligence, and the demands of his public ftation, 
rather than extravagance, had obliged him to contraé& ; for 
his taites were fimple, and he does not appear to have had 
a fondnefs for fplendour or parade. His private character 
has been drawn by a friend, and it correfponds perfeGly 
with other accounts that we have had from thofe much in 
his confidence, and who were frequently in his company at 
times, when the man and not the minifter was difplayed in 
all its native colours: « With a manner fomewhat referved 
and diftant in what might be termed his public department, 
no man was ever better qualified to gain, or more fuccefsful 
in fixing, the attachment of his friends, than Mr. Pitt. 
They faw all the powerful energies of his character foftened 
into the moit perfe¢t complacency and {weetnefs of difpo- 
fition in the circles of private life, the pleafures of which 
no one more cheerfully enjoyed, or more agreeably pro- 
moted, when the paramount duties he conceived himfelf to 
owe the public, admitted of his mixing in them. That in- 
dignant feverity with which he met and fubdued what he 
confidered unfounded oppolition ; that keennefs of farcafm 
with which he expelled and withered, as it might be faid, 
the powers of moft of his aflailants in debate, were ex- 
changed in the fociety of his intimate friends for a kind- 
nefs of heart, a gentlenefs of demeanour, and a playfulnefs 
of good humour, which no one ever witneffed without in- 
terelt, or participated without delight.”? See Rofe’s Ex- 
amination into the Increafe of the Revenue, &c. during the 
Adminiftration of the Right Hon. William Pitt. See alfo 
Monthly Mag. vol. xxi. Wyvill’s Political Papers. Stock’s 
Life of Dr. Beddoes. General Biog. New Ann. Regitt. 
and Parliamentary Debates. F 

Pirr, in Geography, a county of America, in North 
Carolina, containing 9169 inhabitants.—Alfo, .a townfhip 
of Allegany county, Pennfylvania, containing 2441 inha- 
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Pitt Jfland, an ifland in the North Pacifie ocean, 

near the W. coaft of North. America, ae oh 

3alifbury found, about 50 miles long and 13 

aa yee gq? 20). Allo; a fell ifland Ee Chi- 
nefe fea. N. lat. 10°57’. E. long. 114° 36'. 

Pirt’s Archipelago, a range of iflands in the North Pa- 
cific ocean, extending along the welt coait of North Ame- 
rica, about 60 miles in length; fo called by captain Van- 
couver in honour of the Rt. Hon. William Pitt. N. lat. 
54° 10. W. long. 52° 15'. 

PITTACIUM, [irrexior, in Surgery, a name which fome 
authors give to a piece of cloth fpread with a falve, to be 
laid on a part affected. 

PITTACUS, in Biography, a warrior and philofopher, 
reckoned among the feven fages of Greece, was born at 
Mitylene, in Lefbos, about the year 650 B.C. Ina war 
between his countrymen and the Athenians, he challenged 
to combat their general Phrymon, a man of great itrength, 
who had been a victor in the Olympic games, and vanquithed 
him by means of a concealed net, which he threw over the 
enemy’s head. Asa reward for his valour he was offered a 
very large traét of land, which he had recovered from the 
dhithy, bet he would accept no more than he could meafure 
by a fingle caft of the javelin, and of this even he confe- 
crated half to Apollo. “He afterwards expelled the ty- 
rant Melanchrus from Mitylene; and having liberated his 
country, was placed by his fellow citizens at its head. He 
now governed with as much wifdom as he had fought with 
bravery. He enaé&ted many ufeful laws, and in order that 
they might be the better remembered he comprehended 
them in 600 verfes. In one of thefe he pee a fevere check 
to the propenfity of the people to drunkennefs, by enjoin- 
ing a double punifhment for crimes committed in that itate. 
After having held the reins of government during ten years 
with high reputation, he refigned his authority, and {pent 
the remainder of his life in ftudy and retirement. He died 
about the year 570 B.C. The maxims of Pittacus were 
held in fuch high efteem, that many of them were infcribed 
upon the walls of the temple of Delphi. ‘The following 
may be given as {pecimens of them: ‘ Power difcovers the 
man ;”” “Whatever you do, do it well ;’’ * Be watchful 
for opportunities.” Enfield’s Hift. Phil. | 

PITTANCE, from pidantia, a {mall coin of Poitou, 
fee Du Cange; a {mall portion of food, or entremet, in oppo- 
fition to generale, or a folid difh, the mention of which pit- 
tance frequently occurs in the conititutions of our ancient 
communities, where they determine how many generalia and 
how many pifantia fhall be ferved up on fuch and fuch days. 
Thefe pittances, from whence our prefent word pittance 
is derived, ufually confifted of plates of legumes, cheefe, or 
fruit. - 

PITTARO, in Geography, a mountain of Calabria Ul- 
tra; 14 miles N.W. of Bova. 

PITTEN, atown of Auttria; 8 miles S. of Ebenfurth. 

PITTENWEEM, a royal borough and fea-port town, 
is fituated in the diftri@ of St. Andrew’s, and the fouth-eaft 
coaft of the county of Fife, Scotland. It was formerly a 
place of confiderable trade, but there is now few fhipping 
here. The coal and falt-works, however, {till occafion 
fome little aétivity here and in the adjacent villages. _Pit- 
tenweem was firft conftituted a royal pote by king 
James V. in 1547; and now enjoys the privilege, in con- 
junétion with Crail, of fending one member to the imperial 
parliament. In the rebellion in the feventeenth century 
this town fuffered greatly, upwards of thirteen fail of veffels 
belonging to the port having been deftroyed or taken by 
the enemy in the courfe of two or three years. Here are 
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{ome remains of an ancient priory for canons regular of the 
order of St. Auguftine, which was dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, and was a cell to the mitred abbey of St. Andrew’s. 
This priory had large landed poffeffions, together with the 
churches of Rhind, Anftruther Weiter, &c., which are 
now erected into a regality called the regality of Pittenweem, 
under the jurifdi€tion of lairds of Anitruther as heritable 
bailies. About half-way between the ruins and the beach 
is a great cave, or weem, whence the borough derives its 
name. It confifts of two {pacious apartments, at the junc- 
tion of which is a ftair leading to a fubterraneous pafilage, 
which formerly communicated with the monaftery, but 
which has long been blocked up by the earth falling in. 
There is alfo another itair {till remaining, which leads from 
the refectory to the further extremity of this paflage. 

Pittenweem, with refpe@ to church government, is in 
the prefbytery of St. Andrew’s and fynod of Fife. It is 
diftant about 334 miles N.E. by N. from Edinburgh ; and 
according to the parliamentary returns of 1811, contains 

194 houfes and 1096 inhabitants. The late learned John 
Douglas, D.D., lord bifhop of Salifbury, was a native of 
this town. His lordfhip is well known in the literary world 
as the vindicator of Milton, from the charge of plagiarifm 
brought againit him by Lauder. He was one of the truf- 
tees of the Britifh Mufeum, and co-viee-prefident of the 
Society of Antiquaries in London. Carlifle’s Topographi- 
cal Dictionary of Wales, vol. ii. 4to. Beauties of Scotland, 
vol. iv. 

PITTERSBERG, a town of the duchy of Carinthia ; 
3 miles N. of Mauten. 

PITTI, a fmall ifland in the ftraits of Malacca, N. lat. 
2°. E. long. ror® 29’. 

PITTONIA, in Botany, fo named by Plumier, in ho- 
nour of his great countryman and contemporary, Jofeph 
Pitton de Tournefort. (See Tournerortia.) Linnezus, 
according tothe rule he had laid down, preferred the latter 
appellation, as derived from the name by which the perfon 
commemorated was univerfally known, out of his own coun- 
try; and the example has been followed by all following 
writers, even in France; at leaft in this inftance. In fome 
cafes there has been a contrariety of opinion. (See Lour- 
cueA and Fonranesia.) Such difficulties are for the fu- 
ture removed, by the fimplification of French furnames, 
fince the revolution. 

PITTOSPORUM, fo named by fir Jofeph Banks, ac- 
cording to Gertner. The word js derived from qiz7ow, to 
befmear with pitch, and cxceax, feed or offspring ; becaufe the 
feeds are enveloped in a pitchy fluid, Pi 3 internally from 
the capfule as it ripens ; a circum{tance altogether peculiar, 
thus happily expreffed in the generic name.—Gartn. v. 1. 
286. t. 59. Schreb. 150. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 1145. 
Mart. Mill. Di&. v. 3. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 2.27. La- 
marck Diét. v. 5. 361. Illuftr. t. 143.—Clafs and order, 
Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Dumofe, Linn. Rhamni, 
Jufl. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, in five, 
generally very deep, acute, equal fegments, deciduous. 
Cor. Petals five, inferted into the receptacle, alternate with 
the fegments of the calyx, oblong, equal; their claws 
longer than the calyx, linear, channelled, ereé&, converging 
inthe form of w tube ; border ovate-oblong, {preading, re- 
curved. Svam. Filaments five, inferted into the receptacle, 
alternate with the petals, the length of the claws, linear, 
compreffed ; anthers incumbent, arrow-{haped, fimple. 
Pift. Germen fuperior, roundifh ; {tyle awl-fhaped, the 

length of the ftamens; dtigma ontule. Peric. Capfule 
roundifh, angular, pointed, of from two to five cells and as 
many 
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many valves, the partitions from the middle of each valve. 
Seeds three or four in each cell, angular; inferted into the 
inner edges of the partitions, enveloped ina refinous fluid 
produced by the infide of the valves. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx five-cleft, deciduous. Petals five, con- 
verging into a tube. Capfule of feveral cells and as many 
valves. Seeds enveloped in a liquid refin. 

1. P. coriaceum. 'Thick-leaved Pitch-feed. Ait. n. 1. 
Willd. n. 1. Wahl Symb. v. 2. 43. Andr. Repof. t. 151. 
—Leaves obovate, obtufe, coriaceous, very {mooth. Cap- 
fules of two valves.—Native of Madeira. A greenhoufe 
fhrub, flowering in May, faid to have been firft raifed by 
Meffrs. Lee and Kennedy, about the year 1783. The /flem 
is fix or eight feet high, bufhy, with round, finely downy, 
branches, leafy at their fummits. Leaves crowded, alter- 
nate, two or three incheslong, remarkably coriaceous, of a 
fine green, fmooth and even, not fhining, with one rib, and 
numerous fearcely vifible tranfverfe veins. Foot/falks fhort, 
broad, channelled, downy when young.  Svipulas large, 
broad, folitary, withinfide of the footftalks. Flowers 
feveral, in terminal bra¢teated umbels, with downy ftalks, 
white, powerfully fragrant, like Jafmine, but of fhort du- 
ration. Calyx divided to the very bafe, and finally falling 
off in feparate portions. Petals obovate, obtufe, recurved, 
{earcely revolute. Germen elliptic-oblong. Capfule faid to 
have only two valves, a point we have had no means of de- 
termining. f 

2. P. Tobira. Glofly-leaved Pitch-feed. Ait. n. 2. 
Sims in Curt. Mag. t.1396. (Euonymus Tobira ; Thunb. 
Jap. 99. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 1130. Tobira; Kampf. 
Am. Exot. 796. t. 797.)—Leaves obovate, obtufe, coria- 
ceous, very fmooth and fhming. Capfules of three valves. — 
Native of Japan. Brought by an India fhip from China to 
Kew, in 1804, where it flowers abundantly in fummer, 
being a hardy greenhoufe fhrub. This is fo like the fore- 
going, that it is not eafy to difcern a {pecific difference 
between them. The /eaves of the Tobira however are of a 
more fhining and darker green above; pale beneath. Cap- 
Jule, on a fpecimen from Kew, triangular, and of courfe 
having three valves. Fower-fialks and germen very hairy, 
as in the coriaceum, though none of the figures of either 
give the leaft indication of fuch a circumi{tance. Kemp- 

er’s plate fhews the inflore/cence to be fomewhat racemofe. 

3. P. revolutum. Downy-leaved Pitch-feed. Aut. n. 3. 
— Leaves elliptical, bluntifh ; downy beneath; revolute 
at the margin.’’—Native of New South Wales. Sent by 
fir Jofeph Banks to Kew, in 1795. It flowers from March 
to Auguit, and is a greenhoufe fhrub, like the two above 
deferibed. We have two fpecimens from Port Jackfon, 
anfwering to the charaéter we have copied, except that the 
leaves are acute, and indeed pointed, in both. he flowers 
in one grow five or fix together, in a ftalked hairy wmbel; 
in the other they ftand in pairs, on very fhort /fa/ks, which 
at length become thick and woody, fupporting a large 
woody capfule, of three reflexed valves, whofe partitions are 
but flightly prominent. Thefe fpecimens appear to confti- 
tute different {pecies, and probably will be better explained 
in the fequel of Mr. Brown’s Prodromus. 

4. P. ferrugineum. Rufty Pitch-feed. Ait. n. 4. (Cor- 
tex filarius; Rumph. Amboin. v. 7. 13. t. 7-—Leaves el- 
liptical, taper-pointed, fmooth. Footftalks clothed with 
rufty down. Calyx equally divided to the bafe.—We re- 
ceived {pecimens of this, in March 1789, from Mr. Hoy at 
Sion-houfe. It is faid in Hort. Kew. to be a native of 
Guinea, and to have been introduced before 1787, by the earl 
of Tankerville, flowering in the ftove from February to May. 
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We are poffeffed of fine fpecimens of this very plant, ga- 
thered by the late Mr. Chriftopher Smith in Oma, one of the 
Molucca ifles, near Amboyna, but without any mention of 
its name or properties. Cortex filarius of Rumphius ap- 
pears to be the fame thing. The author never faw the 
flowers, but his reprefentation and defcription of the biyalve 
fruit exaGtly anfwers to the genus before us. He {peaks of 
the bark as affording a fort of thread. Of this indeed we 
can obferve no figns, in our dried fpecimens, but every 
other part of his defcription agrees exactly. The /fem is 
fhrubby, rather flender, determinately branched ; young 
branches round, clothed with rufty down, leafy towards the 
ends. Leaves fcattered or crowded, elliptic-lanceolate, 
pointed at each end, two or three inches long, entire, 
flightly wavy, with one rib and feveral tranfverfe veins end- 
ing in minute reticulations ; {mooth on both fides, except 
an occafional pubefcence on the ribs; paler and more opaque 
beneath. oot/lalks three-quarters of an inch long, flender, 
channelled, clothed with fine, fhining, ruity down. Flowers 
very numerous, {mall, white, in long-ftalked, aggregate, 
rufty, downy umbels. Calyx almoit {mooth, in five: deep, 
awl-pointed, recurved fegments, not fo {peedily deciduous 
as in fome other {pecies. Pefa/s folded {pirally over each 
other in the bud; recurved when expanded. dathers ob- 
tufe. Germen very hairy. Style fhort. Stigma capitate. 
We have feen nothing of the fru, or even the enlarged 
germen. 

5. P. undulatum. Wave-leaved Pitch-feed. Ait. n. ¢. 
Venten. Jard. de Cels, t. 76. Andr. Repof. t. 383.—Leaves 
elliptical, pointed, {mooth; waved at the margin. Foot- 
ftalks nearly fmooth. Calyx five-toothed, {plit on one 
fide to the bafe.—Native of New South Wales. Com- 
municated to Kew garden, in 1789, by fir J. Banks. A 
greenhoufe fhrub, flowering from April to June. Its habit 
is very much like the laft, but every part is larger. The 
leaves are more wavy ; their adult foot/al/s {mooth, though 
downy when young. Flowers white, fragrant, full twice 
as large as thofe of P. ferrugineum, but much fewer, in foli- 
tary, nearly fimple, feflile umbels, whofe {talks are nearly 
{mooth. Calyx effentially different, being divided only one- 
third of its length into five acute fegments, though fplit 
down to the bafe at one fide, fometimes in two places; one 
tooth, in the latter cafe, being entirely feparate to the bot- 
tom. The whole calyx foon falls off. Its infide and edges 
are a little downy. Ventenat’s account of the inflore/cence 
differs from our’s, but we find fome parts of our {pecimens 
have, as he fays, three-flowered ftalks. He errs in giving 
the Canary 1flands as the native country of this {pecies, con- 
founding its hiftory with that of the coriaceum. What 
Gertner has deferibed, under the names of tenuifolium and 
umbellatum, are probably diftin&t from all the above, or he 
would have been cited in Hort. Kew. As he gives no fpe- 
cific charaéters, we can form no juft idea of thefe {pecies. 
Poflibly his tenwifolium may be our undulatum. Here again 
we mult recur to Mr. Brown’s future communications, in 
the long-expeted continuation of his work. 

PITTQUOTTING, in Geography, an Indian fettle- 
ment in the ftate of Ohio, at the mouth of Huron river, 
which difcharges itfelf into lake Erie. 

PITTSBOROUGH, or Pirrssure, a town of Ame- 
rica, the capital of Chatham county, North Carolina, fitu- 
ated on an eminence, and containing a court-houfe, a gaol, 
and about 4o or 50 houfes. The adjacent country is fertile 
and well cultivated; and is much reforted to from the mari- 
time parts of the ftate in the fickly months. The Hickory 
mountain is not far diftant, and both the air and meee ere 
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here as pure as any in the world; 26 miles S.W. of Hillf- 
borough. ; : 
PITTSBURG, a poft-town of Pennfylvania, the capi- 
tal of Allegany county, fituated on a beautiful plain ter- 
minating in a point, between the Allegany and Mononga- 
hela rivers ; and about a quarter of a mile above their con- 
fluence, by which they form the Ohio. This town was laid 
out on Penn’s plan in the year 1765. It contains between 
zoo and 300 houfes, 4768 inhabitants, a gaol, court-houfe, 
Prefbyterian church, a church for German Lutherans, an 
academy, a brewery, and a diftillery. It has been lately 
fortified, and a party of troops has been {tationed in it. 
The hills on the Monongahela fide are very high, extend 
down the Ohio, and abound with coals. Before the revo- 
lution one of thefe coal hills took fire and continued bura- 
ing for eight years ; when it was effeCtually extinguifhed by 
part of the hill giving way and filling up the cavity. The 
fituation, in the midft of hills covered with trees, is delight- 
ful. At the diftance of 100 miles up the Allegany is a 
{mall creek, which in fome places boils or bubbles forth, 
like the waters of the Hell Gate in the ftate of New York, 
from which proceeds an oily fubftance, deemed by the peo- 
ple of the country an infallible cure for weaknefs in the fto- 
mach, rheumatic pains, fore breafts in women, bruifes, &c. 
The oil is collected and brought to Pittfburg for fale. The 
navigation of the Ohio, in a dry feafon, is rather trouble- 
fome from Pittfburg to the Miege town, about 15 miles ; 
but from thence to the Miffifippi there is always water fuf- 
ficient for barges carrying from 100 to 200 tons burden; 393 
miles W. by N. from Philadelphia. This town is a tho- 
roughfare for the incredible nuniber of travellers from the 
eaftern and middle ftates to the fettlements on the Ohio; 
and is very rapidly increafing. At or near this place 
fhip-building is an object of great attention. It was 
formerly in the hands of the French, and then called 
Fort du Quefne, afterwards fort Pitt, in honour of 
the late lord Chatham. General Braddock, advancing at 
the head of Britifh troops to take it in 1756, fell m an 
ambufcade and was killed; 4 miles from Pittfburg. N. lat. 
48° 31/44". W. long 80° 8'.--Alfo, a townfhip of Ame- 
rica, in Frontinac county, Upper Canada, adjoining to 
Kingfton, and here opening weitward to lake Ontario. 
PITTSFIELD, a pleafant poft-town of Maflachufetts, 
in Berkfhire; 6 miles N. of Lenox. This townfhip, and 
alfo thofe N. and S. of it, are fituated in a rich vale from 
one to feven miles wide, on the banks of Houfatonic river. 
It was incorporated in 1761, and contains 2665 inhabitants. 
—Alfo, a townfhip of Rockingham county, New Hamp- 
fhire, incorporated in 1782, and containing 1050 inhabitants. 
—Alfo, the north-eafternmoit townfhip of Rutland county, 
Vermont, containing 338 inhabitants.—Alfo, a town in Ot- 
{ego county, New York; 12 miles W.S.W. of Cooperitown. 
PITTSFORD, a town of America, in Rutland county, 
Vermont, containing 1936 inhabitants. 
PITTSGROVE, a town of America, in the county of 
Salem, New Jerfey, containing 1991 inhabitants. 
PITTSTON, atown of America, in the county of Ken- 
nebec, and diftri€t of Maine, containing 1018 inhabitants. 
PITTSTOWN, a poft-town of Hunterdon county, 
New Jerfey ; 58 miles N.N.E. of Rae ee 
a townfhip of Renflelaer county, New York.—Alfo, a 
poft-town in Luzerne county, Pennfylvania. 
PITTSYLVANIA, a county of Virginia, containing, 
in 1810, 17,172 inhabitants. At the court houfe is a a 
office, 300 miles from Wafhington. 
PITTY, the moft wefterly of the mouths of the river 
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Indus, which feparates it from the Darraway, 50 miles 
below Tatta, and runs into the fea, N. lat. 24°42’. E. 
long. 66° 22!. 

PITUINA, inthe Materia Medica, a name for the refin 
of the pitch-tree. 

PITUITA, in Medicine, is the fame with the Latin wri- 
ters, as the phlegma of the Greeks. See PHLEGM. 

PITUITARY Gtanp, in Anatomy, called alfo hypo- 
phyfis; a {mall body lodged in the fella Turcica of the {phe- 
noid bone, and conneéted to the bafis of the brain. See 
Brain. 

Piturrary Membrane, is the lining of the nafal cavities. 
See Nose. ' 

Pirurrary Sinufes, are the hollows in the body of the 
{phenoid bone communicating with the nofe. See Cra- 
NIUM. : 

PITUM Horvy, in Geography,.a town of Chinefe 
Tartary ; 438 miles E. of Peking. N. lat. qo° 18!. E. 
long. 125° 21. 

PITUMBA, in Botany, a word that occurs in Schreber’s 
index, and, by his reference, feems fynonimous with his 
Wolfa, under which however it is not mentioned. Thofe 
who are fortunate enough to meet with it inrany book, may 
perhaps by that means difcover what /Yolfa is, of which we 
profefs ourfelves ignorant. 

PITY, in £thics. See Compassion. 

PITYCIA, in Ancient Geography, an ifland of the Adri- 
atic fea, on the coaft of Liburnia. 

PITYDES, a name ufed by fome authors for the ker- 
nels inclofed in the cones of the fir or pitch-tree; they are 
recommended by the old phyticians in diforders of the 
breatt. 

PITYLISMA, a name of one of the exercifes deferibed 
by the ancient phyficians, as of great fervice in chronic cafes. 
It confifted in a perfon’s walking on tip-toe, and itretching 
his hands as high above his head as he could, keeping the 
whole body alfo as much upon the ftretch as might be. In 
this condition the patient was to walk as far as i was well 
able, all the while moving about both hands as much as he 
could, in all directions. 


PITYNERA Mernropotis, in Ancient Geography, the 


ancient Golconda on the right bank of the river Nerva, a 
town of India, in the interior of the peninfula on this fide 
of the Ganges, according to Ptolemy, who makes it the 
capital of the people called “* Mefoles.”” On the map of 
M. d’Anyille, it is placed on a river, which runs towards 
the S.W. into the Mefolus. 

PITYONESUS, an ifland on the coaft of the Pelopon- 
nefus, fix miles from the continent, over-again{t Epidaurus. 

PITYRIASIS, sisvgsxcs, in Medicine, from zxsrvgor, 
Surfur, bran, a Night {ealy or fcurfy affection of the fkin, 
appearing in irregular patches, fometimes with, and fome- 
times without, flight rednefs or inflammation, upon which 
{mall thin feales repeatedly form and feparate; but they 
never colleét into crufts, and are not accompanied by ex- 
coriations. : 

Such is the charaéter of this cutaneous affection, as 
pointed out by Dr. Willan, in contradiftin@tion from the 
other fcaly difeafes of the fkin, lepra, and pforiafis. The 
Greek writers have not precifely agreed in their acceptation 
of the word pityriafis. Galen, Aétius, and Oribafius, 
{peak of it as affecting the head only: Alexander of 
Tralles, however, and Paul of /Egina, the ableft of the 
later Greeks, have defcribed the diforder generally, as con- 


fifting of “flight fcaly and branny exfoliations, without - 


ulceration.” Ali the tranflators of the Greek writings into 
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Latin have rendered the word pityriafis by porrigo; not 
obferving that the beft Roman authority, Celfus, included 
_under the term ‘ porrigo”’ not only the pityriafis, but the 
ceria and achores of the Greeks. As, however, the porrigo 
is a contagious difeafe, Dr. Willan juftly deemed it expe- 
dient to feparate the non-contagious pityriafis from it, and 
included only the ceria (or favi) and achores under the 
former term. See Porrico. 

Of this flight and non-contagious eruption, three or four 
varieties have been noticed. The fr/? is the pityriafis capitis, 
or dandriff (as it is called by the nurfes) of infants. This 
affeCtion fhews itfelf in a flight whitifh fcurf along the top 
of the forehead and temples, but in larger, flat, feparate, 
femi-tranfparent feales on the occiput. A fimilar affeCcion 
fometimes occurs on the fealp of aged perfons. With a 
view to cure this form of the eruption, it is only neceffary 
to enforce a regular ablution of the fealp with foap and 
water, or with an alkaline or weak {pirituous lotion ; for 
which purpofe the hair muft be removed, if it be not thin. 

The fecond fpecies, or pityriafis rubra, occurs moft fre- 
quently in adult or even advanced life, and is the refult of a 
flight inflammation of the portions of the fkin affected. 
The cuticle is at firft only red and rough, but foon becomes 
mealy or fcurfy, and exfoliates, leaving a fimilar red cuti- 
cle underneath, which undergoes the like procefs; and as 
the exfoliation is repeated, the fealinefs is augmented. This 
complaint is attended with a dry and unperipiring ftate of 
the fkin, and with a troublefome itching, and a feeling of 
ftiffnefs. When the rednefs and feales difappear, the patches 
are left of a yellowith or fallow hue; but the whole procefs 
is apt to be repeated at fhort intervals, and the difeafe to be 
thus greatly prolonged. It is fometimes accompanied with 
a general languor and reftleffnefs. This form of pityriafis 
is removed by the decoétions of farfaparilla, elm-bark, &c. 
combined with antimonials, and with the ufe of the warm 
falt-water baths. 

The third form, or pityrialis verficolor, is not uncommon in 

adult perfons of both fexes, and is moft remarkable for the 
checquered and variegated difcoloration of the fkin which 
accompanies it. Jt occurs moitly about the breaft and pit 
of the ftomach, and fometimes on the arms and fhoulders, 
in brown patches of different fhades, varioufly branching 
and coalefeing, and interfperfed with portions of the natural 
hue. - There is generally a flight’ feurfy roughnefs on the 
difcoloured parts ; but this is in fome cafes fcarcely percep- 
tible, and there is no elevation or diftiné border to the 
patches. It is to be remarked, that thefe patches do not 
appear, like ephelides and freckles, on the face and hands, 
which are expofed to the fun, but chiefly on covered parts, 
as was long ago remarked by Sennertus, who has given an 
accurate defeription of this eruption under the appellation 
of “ macule ‘hepatice,” or Hver-fpots, probably from their 
colour. See his Pract. Med. lib. v. part in. fect. 1. 
cap Te ao : 
* The pityriafis verficolor is in itfelf of little moment ; for 
it is not accompanied by internal or conftitutional diforder, 
and very rarely by any troublefome fenfations, if we except 
a flight itching when the patient becomes warm in bed, after 
Strong exercife, or drinking warm liquors, It is fometimes, 
however, fuppofed to be the confequence of the venereal 
poifon, from its brown and almoft coppery hue. But inde- 
pendently of its indifpofition to terminate in ulceration, 
however long it may remain, its diftribution and fituation, 
and the abfence of all other fyphilitic fymptoms, will be 
fufficient to enable an obferver of moderate experience to 
‘diftineuifh it. Thofe who have refided in warm climates 
feem to be moft liable to this diforder. Dr. Willan has 
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ftated, that internal medicines have not appearéd to have 
much influence on this eruption: but Dr. Bateman is of 
opinion, that the oxygenated muriatic acid is poffeffed of 
fome efficacy, and that the ufe of pitch, in the form of pills, 
would probably be ferviceable. Externally, however, active 
ftimulant applications have often decidedly removed the dif- 
order ; fuch as lotions containing alcohel, muriatic acid, or 
cauftic potafs, properly diluted with diftilled water. Sea- 
bathing has alfo been found beneficial. 

There is alfo a fourth variety, the pityriafis nigra, which 
feems to have been noticed only in children born in India, 
and brought to this country. It is faid to have commenced 
in a partially papulated form, terminating in a black difco- 
loration of the fltin, with flight branny exfoliations ; and to 
have fometimes affe€ted half a limb, as the arm or leg, of 
fometimes the fingers and toes. See Willan on Cutan. Dif- 
eafes, part ii.; and Bateman’s Pra&. Synopf. of Cutan. 
Difeafes, p. 44. 

PITYRODIA, in Botany, rAupwinz, bratny. Brown 
Prodr. Nov. Holl. v. 1. §13.—Clafs and order, Didjnamia 
Angtofpermia. Nat. Ord. Verbenacez, Juff. in Ann. du 
Muf. v. 7. 63. Brown. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx bell-fhaped, in five equal fegments. 
Corolla funnel-fhaped ; its upper lip cloven half-way down; 
lower m three deep equal fegments. Stigma cloven. Drupa 
dry at the fummit, of four cells, perforated at the bafe. 
Seeds folitary in each cell. 

1. P. faleifolia.— Found by Mr. Brown in the tropical 
part of New Holland. A /brub, with fcaly or bran-tike 
pubefcence ; whence the name was chofen. Leaves oppo> 
fite, fimple, lanceolate, nearly entire, rugofe, with a ftrong 
{mell, and nearly the tafte of mint. F/owér-ffalks axillary, 
oppofite, many-flowered, denfely cluitered. F/owers white. 
This genus is very nearly akin to Callicarpa. Brown. 

PITYUS, in Ancient Geography, a town fituated upon 
the Euxme fea, at the diftance of 44 miles W. from Diof- 
curias, or Sebaftopolis, which was confidered as the utmoft 
boundary of the Roman empire, according to Arian. 
This city was provided with a convenient port, and fortified 
with a itrong wall. The Goths, in their firft naval expedi- 
tion, met at this place with refiftance more obftinate than 
they had reafon to expe&t from the feeble garrifon of a 
diftant fortrefs ; they were repulfed; and their difappoint- 
ment feemed to diminifh the terrot of the Gothic name. 
As long as Succeffianus, an officer of fuperior rank and 
merit, defended that frontier, all their efforts were ineffec- 
tudl ; but as foon as he was removed by Valerian to a more 
honourable but lefs important ftation, they refumed the at- 
tack of Pityus; and, by the deftruétion of that city, oblf- 
terated the memory of their former difgrace.—Alfo, a riven, 
of Afia, in the Colchide. 

PITYUSA, an ifland of the /Egeah fea, in the Her- 
monic gulf, S.E. of the peninfula of the Argolidée, and S. 
of the promontory Bucephalium. 

PITYUSZ Insur#, iflands of the Pityufes, or of 
Pines, fo called on account of the number of thefe trees 
which grow upon thefe iflands. Ebutfus or Tyica, &c. be- 
longed to this group. 

PITYUSE Istes, in Geography, are iflands of the Medi. 
terranean, contradiftincuifhed from the Balearic, and fo called, 
according to Ptolemy, Strabo, and Pomponius Mela, Tront 
the Greek word xiju:, a pine, whienee rijtecx, abounding mm 
pines. Thefe are Ivica, which is the largeft, (fee Evica,f 
Fromentera, S. of Ivica, feparated from! the coaft by a chati- 
nel one league and a quarter im breadth, threé leagues iff 
extent from E. to W., and from two leagues to 4 quarter of 2 
league in breadth, containing about 200 inhabitants, and fup= 
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plying wood, ftone, and corn, from which lait article it is faid 
to derive its prefent name; the three Conejeras to the weft 
of the former, which, though of confiderable extent, ae 
deftitute of habitations, and furnifh food for the flocks of the 
neighbouring ifles; three {mall iflands, called the gates 
of Ivica; the ifle of Grofla; the ifles of Santa Eulalia y 
de Arabi, lying towards the E.; the ifles of Margueritas, 
&c. The inhabitants of thefe iflands, the climate of which 
is mild and healthy, pay little attention to commerce; but 
as the land, which is mountainous and well wooded, is 
adapted to all forts of hufbandry, the occupiers cultivate 
elives, vines, and corn; and raife from thefe productions a 
greater quantity than they confume ; but they are forbidden 
to export corn, oil, and fruits, and therefore, notwithitand- 
ing the richnefs and produétivenefs of their foil, they almott 
all live in a fort of indigence ; falt and wool are the only com- 
modities which are exported in foreign bottoms. Their 
habits are much the fame with thofe of the inhabitants of 
the Balearic iflands, one of the chief of which is indolence ; 
their language is alfo much the fame. They keep a number 
of holidays, which they devote to the purpofes of religion, 
or fuperitition ; and they have affemblies and fome amufe- 
ments. They are reckoned courageous, and difplay proofs 
of valour in their conteits with the pirates on the coatt of 
Barbary. The people are in general ignorant, and have hi- 
therto little availed themfelves of any opportunities or 
means of improvement. 

PITZEN, atown of Pruffia, in the province of Barten- 
land; g miles S.S.W. of Raftenburg. 

PITZIUNTA, or Danpar, a town of Circaffia. N. lat. 
43° 45'. E. long. 59° 10!. 

PIVA, /J/tal., a bagpipe. See Cornamusa. 

PIUHEGA, in Geography, a town of Italy, in the de- 
partment of the Mincio ; 4 miles N. of Mantua. 

PIVOT, or Pevor, a foot or fhoe of iron, or other 
metal, ufually conical, or terminating in a point ; wherebya 
body intended to turn round bears on another fixed at reft, 
and performs its circumvolution. 

The pivot ufually bears or turns round in a fole or piece 
of iron or brafs, hollowed to receive it. 

Large gates, &c. ufually turn on pivots. The ancients 
tell us, they had theatres in Rome, that held eighty thoufand 
people, which have yet turned on a fingle pivot. 

Pivor (Fr.), in Military Language, is that officer, fer- 
jeant, corporal, or foldier, upon whom the different wheel- 
ings are made in military evolutions ; which fee. Of thefe 
pivots, two forts are diftinguifhed according to the pofition of 
the troops that are governed by them; wiz. landing and 
moveable pivots. When a battalion, e. g. {tands in open co- 
lumn of companies, the “ right in front,’’ the laft man upon 
the left of the front rank of each company, is called the 
inner, or flanding pivot; and the firft man upon the right 
ditto is called the outer, or wheeling flank...'The accurate 
pofition of the different pivots is an objeé& of great im- 
portance with regard to military movements, and aiccres in 
particular, ought to recollect, that when they are potted 
upon the flanks, they become abfolutely neceflary to the pre- 
fervation of that perpendicular and parallel order of a march, 
witheut which direction, the beft concerted manceuvres mutt 
be ultimately rendered ufelefs. At the inftant when an officer 
has wheeled his divifion, he muft refume his perpendicu- 
lar pofition, look fteadfaftly on his leading pivot, ‘maintain 
his relative diftance, and keep his perfon perfectly {quare. 
He ought likewife to be particularly correct in ftepping off 
when the wheel is completed. The moveable pivot is one 
which, during the wheel of its divifion, advances in a circu- 
lar direétion, inftead of turning on the fpot where it origi- 
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nally ftood. Thus, when divifions, &c. are fucceffively 
wheeled, without being firft halted, the pivot upon which 
they wheel is faid to be moveable. In the drill, fingle ranks 
are frequently wheeled on a moveable pivot. In which cafe, 
both flanks are moveable, and defcribe concentric circles 
round a point, which is a few paces diftant from that which 
otherwife would be the ftanding flank ; and all eyes are 
turned towards the direéting pivot man, whether he is on 
the outward flank, or on the flank to which the wheel is 
made. 

Pivot-Flanks, the flanks upon which a line is formed 
from column. hen the right of the battalion is in front, 
the pivot-flanks are on the left of its feveral companies, 
platoons, &c. and vice ver/i, when the left isin front. 

Pivot-Flank Officer, the officer who is on the firft flank. 
In all wheelings during the march in column, the officer on 
that flank upon which the wheel is made, muit confider him- 
felf as the pivet. 

Pivors, Platoon, the men upon whom a battalion marches 
in column of platoons, is wheeled up into line, or back- 
ward into column, when the line has been formed according 
to a given point. 

PIURA, in Geography, ariver of Peru, which runs into 
the Pacific ocean, S. lat. 5° 33. 

Piura, a town of Peru, and capital of a jurifdiGtion of 
the fame name, in the bifhopric of Truxillo. This was the 
firft Spanifh fettlement in that country, and was founded in 
the year 1531, by don Francifco Pizarro, who built the 
firft church in it. It ftood firft in the valley of Targafale, 
and was called « St. Miguel di Piura ;’’ but it was removed, 
on account of the infalubrity of the air, to its prefent fitua- 
tion, on a fandy plain, The houfes are conftructed either of 
bricks baked in the fun, or of a kind of cane called quincas, 
and they have generally only one ftory. The corregidor, 
and an officer for collecting the royal revenue, refide here and 
at Payta fix months alternately. The town contains about 
1sco inhabitants, none of whom are perfons of diftinc- 
tion. Although the climate is hot and dry, it is not upon 
the whole unhealthy. As the country is level, water is 
eafily conveyed to different parts by canals. But in fummer, 
when water is fcarce, they are under a neceflity of procuring 
it by digging wells in the bed of the river. This town has 
an hofpital, under the care of the Bethlehemites, which is 
remarkable for the cures afforded to a great number of per- 
fons labouring under the venereal deen 25 miles S.S.E. 
of Payta. S. lat. 5° 15’. W. long. 80° 40! 

PIUS I., pope, in Biography, a native of Aquileia, who 
flourifhed in the fecond century, was probably the fucceffor 
of Hyginus, and in that cafe commenced his pontificate 
about the year 143. According to Eufebius, he died in the 
year 157. Other hiftorians, as Cave, Pearfon, and Dodwell, 
imagine that he prefided over the fee of Rome between the 
years 127 and 142, while Bellarmine and Baronius date his 
elevation to that high dignity in the year 158. Inthe Ro- 
man martyrology he is hai to have fuffered death, for the 
fake of his religion, under the reign of Antoninus Pius, but 
there feems no good authority for this faét, and the title of 
martyr is not given to him by Irenrus. ‘Two “ Letters’ 


to “ Juftus of Vienne,’? which were formerly attributed: 


to Pius, may be found in the fecond volume of the “ Or- 
thodoxographia,”’ and likewife in the “ Bibl. Patrum,’? 
but they have long fince been given up as fpurious, and al- 
lowed to be the produétion of a much later age. Moreri, 
Bower. 

Pius II., pope, whofe original name was /Eneas-Syb 
vius-Piccolomini, was defcended from one of the moft il- 
luftrious families of Sienna, in Tufcany, which had been ex- 


pelled 
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pelled from that city, together with the reft of the nobility, 
by the popular faction, and fettled at the fmall town of Cor- 
fignano. At this place he was born in 1405, and after- 
wards initiated in the rudiments of grammar learning, but 
by the loffes fuftained by his father in thofe times of trou- 
ble and turbulence, he was unable to procure for /Eneas the 
benefits of a college courfe of education, and the youth was 
under the neceflity of affifting in the labour by which the 
family was fupported. His talents and defire of literary 
improvement led fome of his friends and relations, about 
the year 1428, to fend him to the univerfity of Sienna, 
where he was maintained at their expence. He quickly 
afforded ftrong proofs of an extraordinary genius. He ap- 
plied himfelf with ardour to the ftudy of the belles lettres, 
making himfelf acquainted with the writings of the poets 
and orators, and during his academical courfe, he publifhed 
feveral Latin and Italian poems, which were received with 
applaufe by the learned. After this he direéted his attention 
to the civil law. In the year 1431, his learning and accom- 
plifhments recommended him to the notice of cardinal Co- 
pronica, whom he accompanied to the council of Bafil in 
the capacity of fecretary. Here he gained the confidence 
of the fathers, by the zeal with which he efpoufed their caufe 
againft pope Eugenius, and the many learned and elegant 
{peeches which he made, to prove the fuperiority of general 
councils over the bifhops of Rome. He was immediately 
raifed to the important offices of fecretary to the council, 
clerk of the ceremonies, abbreviator of the letters, and one 
of the collators to benefices. He was alfo employed by 
the council on miffions of importance to Trent, Conftance, 
Frankfort, Swabia, Strafburg, Savoy, and the Grifons, 
and as a compenfation for his very ufeful fervices, he was pre- 
fented to the proyoftfhip of the collegiate church of St. 
Lawrence at Milan. He was fuperior to the threats and 
anathemas of Eugenius, and continued firm in his adherence 
to the fathers, while a multitude of others deferted their 
caufe through fear. His example prevented many from 
defection, who were wavering as to the fide they fhould 
efpoufe. On account of his refolution and zeal, when the 
council paffed fentence of depofition againft the pope, in the 
year 1439, and elected Amadeus, duke of Savoy, in his 
ftead, Aineas was made fecretary to the newly eleéted pon- 
tiff. Shortly after this, he was fent to promote the inte- 
reft of Felix, at the court of the new emperor, Frederic IIL., 
where he was honoured by that fovereign with the title of 
poet-laureat, and even admitted into the number of his per- 
fonal friends. In 1442 the emperor prevailed upon him to 
refign his other offices, and to enter wholly into his fervice, 
on which occafion he was made prothonotary, or fecretary 
to the empire, and diftinguifhed with the dignity of fenator. 
From this time he appears to have had higher objects of am- 
bition than he had before conceived, and he onmtted no 
means of ftrengthening his own intereft, by adopting all 
the fentiments of his imperial mafter. When, therefore, the 
emperor embraced a neutrality between the council of 
Bafil and Eugenius, /Eneas, notwithftanding what he had 
before done, followed his mafter’s example. Afterwards, 
when the emperor feemed inclined to the caufe of Eugenius, 
in oppofition to that of the council and Felix, AZneas con- 
formed himfelf to his fentiments, and reprefented his perfon 
at the diet of Ratifbon, where the means of putting an end 
to the fchifm in the church were taken into confideration. 
At length, in 1446 and 1447, he was fent by Frederic to 
Rome, to negociate the fubmiffion of Germany to Euge- 
nius ; of which opportunity he availed himfelf to fhew con- 
trition for his paft condu@, and folicit with all humility the 
forgivenefs and favour of his holinefs. Eugenius met his 


wifhes, but did not live long enough to beftow upon him any 
fubftantial mark of his regard. By his fucceffor, Nicho- 
las V., Aineas was preferred to the vacant fee of Triefte, 
in Iftria; and upon his return to Germany he was made 
one of the council to whom was entrufted the management 
of the moft important concerns of the empire. Four years 
afterwards he was tranflated to the vacant fee of Sienna. In 
the year 1451, he accompanied Frederic to Rome, when he 
went thither to be crowned by the pope, and on his return, 
the bifhop was invefted with the legantine power over Bohe- 
mia, andthe whole Auftrian dominions. After this, in the 
year 1456, he was promoted by Callixtus III. to the dignity 
of cardinal, and upon the death of that pontiff he attained 
the great object of his ambition, being raifed, by the unani- 
mous fuffrages of the conclave, to the popedom, and at his 
coronation, he affumed the name of Pius II. Much was 
expected from him on account of his great learning, and 
the zeal which he had formerly fhewn in fetting forth the 
corruptions that had been intraduced into the church. He, 
however, foon convinced his friends, and the friends to a 
better order of things, what they had to hope for now he 
was elevated to the higheft ftationin the world. His am- 
bition was gratified, and what formerly had been deemed 
corrupt principles and pra¢tice, he found means to juftify, 
or at leaft overlook. One of the firft meafures of his go- 
vernment was an attempt to unite the Chriftian princes 
againft the Turks: for this purpofe he appointed a coun- 
cil to meet at Mantua in 1459, at which he invited all 
thofe princes to attend, either in perfon or by their am- 
baffadors, for the purpofe of deliberating on the moft ef- 
feétual methods of delivering Chriftendom from the bondage 
with which it was threatened by thofe formidable enemies. 
At this council Pius himfelf prefided, and the attendance 
of princes or their reprefentatives was very numerous ; but 
their various and oppofing interefts rendered all the endea- 
vours of the pope to unite them quite ineffeCtual, and the 
council broke up without concurring in any refolution to 
oppofe the progrefs of the common enemy. He next de- 
clared the kingdom of Naples devolved as a fief of the 
church to the apoftolic fee, and confirmed the bull of king 
Ferdinand’s legitimation, upon his reftoring to the church 
fome places that had been captured by his father. He alfo 
anted Ferdinand the inveftiture, and fent a cardinal to per- 
Fak the ceremony of his coronation. The king, on his 
part, engaged to aflift the pope againft his enemies with the 
whole ftrength of his kingdom. To fecure the throne of 
Naples to Ferdinand, Pius ordered all the clergy and barons, 
under pain of excommunication, to acknowledge him, and 
no other, for their lawful fovereign, and fent a body of 
troops to his affiitance when John of Anjou invaded the 
kingdom. In 1460 he gave a moft decided proof of his 
bad faith, by publifhing a bull, condemning the doGrine, 
which he had formerly defended, of the fuperiority of a 
eneral council to the pope, and forbidding all appeals to 
figh a council under the fevereft penalties. He alfo at- 
tempted to obtain from Charles VII. We of France, the 
revocation of the PraGMmaric Sandion, (fee that article, ) 
which he pronounced to be an edit highly derogatory to 
the honour and dignity of the holy fee. This ediét. had 
been drawn up by Charles, ar at leait by the prelates of, his 
kingdom, and it was thought neceflary, in order to deliver 
the French clergy from the vexations which they fuffered 
from the encroachments of the popes, ever fince the latter 
had fixed their refidence at Avignon. It had been drawn 
up in concert with the fathers of the council at Bafil, and 
the articles of which it confifted were taken from the decrees 
of that council. In anfwer to Pius’s requeft, the French king 
2 hz replied, 
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replied, that the edict confiited of the very decrees of the 
council of Bafil, which Pius himfelf had approved, had 
penned, and probably had fuggetted, when spines to that 
‘aflembly, and which it had received with one confent, and 
obferved for the {pace of twenty-five years by the whole 
French nation. Upon the death of Charles, the pontiff 
renewed his application to his fucceflor Lewis XI., who 
confented to abolith the edié by a folemn declaration, for 
which he and his fucceflors were rewarded by the title of 
«“ Moft Chriftian,”’ a title which defcended uninterruptedly 
to Lewis XVI., and was only abolifhed with the deftruction 
of the monarchy. Though the king thus degraded himfelf 
by becoming 2 tool to the pope’s ambition, his council 
better confulted the dignity of their foyereign, and their 
own reputation, by refilting, to a man, the pope’s demand ; 
and the full execution of Lewis’s declaration was prevented 
by the noble itand made by the univerfity of Paris, and the 
parliament, in favour of the ‘ Pragmatic Sanétion.’’ 
During the years 1462-3, Pius again, but unfuccefsfully 
employed all his talents and eloquence in endeavouring to 
unite the Chriftian princes againit the Turks, who had at 
that time made themfelves mafters of almoit all Greece. 
Finding his efforts of no avail, he equipped a fleet at An- 
cona, avowing his determination, notwithitanding his age 
and bodily infirmities, to face the inconveniences and dangers 
of war, imagining, that with fuch an example, the Chriitian 
princes would be afhamed of remaining quiet and ina¢tive 
at home. While, however, he was thus bufily employed, 
he fell fick, and was advifed by his phyficians to pay a vifit 
to Sienna, for the benefit of his native air. Before he left 
Rome, he publifhed a folemn retraétation of all that he had 
written in a of the council of Bafil, and declared, with- 
out fhame or hefitation, that, as Aneas Sylvius he was a 
damnable heretic, but as Pius II. he was an orthodox pon- 
tiff. After a very fhort ftay at Sienna he returned to 
Rome, but being informed of the inroads of the Turks, 
and that they bad actually laid fiege to Ragufa in Dalmatia, 
he fet out without delay for Ancona, though at that time 
he was in fo infirm a {tate of health, as to be obliged to 
travel in a litter. The journey, however, proved too much 
for him, and he died in the fummer of 1464, at the age of 
fifty-nine, having filled the pontifical throne fix years within 
a few days, According to Platina, he was endowed with 
every virtue that became his exalted itate ; but the conduct 
of the pope certainly militated againit the excellent quali- 
ties which he had difplayed, previoufly to his advancement 
to that high dignity. No man ever laboured harder, and 
erhaps few more fuccefsfully than /Eneas Sylvius, to re- 
ei the power of the pope within the boundaries ad- 
mitted by the canons, and no pope ever ftrove more than 
Pius II. to extend that power beyond all the bounds of 
reafon and law. ‘To effect his purpofes, he {pared neither 
kings, dukes, nor people, when he aflumed that they in- 
vaded the rights of the church, or entrenched upon the 
emoluments of the clergy. When young he indulged his 
paflion for the fex without reftraint, and in his more mature 
years, he feems to have thought tranfgreflions again{ft the 
rules of chaftity to be very venial fins, if they could even 
be denominated fins. As a fcholar, he was an elegant 
writer in Latin, and left behind him various works, moft 
of which he compofed before his elevation to the popedom, 
Of thefe an abridged liit is given in the General Biography, 
but a complete catalogue of them may be found in Cave 
and Dupin, The following feem to be the moft generally 
important: ‘Comment. de Gettis Concilii Bafilienfis ;”’ 
« De Ortu, Regione, ac Geftis Bohemorum ad Ann, 1458 5” 
«“ Cofmographie, feu Hiftoriarum de Mundo univerlo ;” 
i) 


« Epittolarum Liber,’ containing four hundred and thirty- 
two letters, many of which are interefting and curious. 
The whole works of this pope were publifhed in a col- 
lective form at Bafil in 1551, and again at Helmftadt in 
1700. A hiftory of his life was publithed at Rome in 1584, 
which was generally believed to have been drawn up by 
himfelf. Moreri. Mofheim. ; 

Pius III., pope, whofe original name was Francis To- 
defchini, was a native of Sienna, and born in the year 1429. 
He was nephew on the maternal fide to Pius IT., and was 
permitted to take the name of Piccolomini, and to bear the 
arms of that family. When he was but twenty-two years 
of age, Pius rajfed him to the dignity of cardinal, and no- 
minated him to the bifhopric of Sienna. He was employed 
in feveral legations by popes Paul II., Innocent VIIT., and 
Alexander VI., to whom he gave the moft entire fatisfa@tion, 
by the prudence and integrity with which he difcharged the 
feveral commiffions and high trufts repofed in him. ~ Upon 
the death of Alexander VI. in 1503, the city of Rome was 
thrown into the utmoft confufion by the ftruggles for power 
between Valentine Borgia, the fon of Alexander, and the 
Orfini, and others whom he had deprived of their eftates. 
Scarcely a day pafiedin which there were not battles fought 
in the ftreets by the ao of thefe rivals. The cardinals, 
therefore, found it quite neceflary to raife a confiderable 
body of troops for their own defence, while they fhould be 
fhut up in conclave. They alfo applied to the ambafladors 
then refiding in Rome, by whofe means the heads of the op- 
potite factions were prevailed upon to withdraw from the 
city, till the election of the new pope fhould be declared, 
The choice foon felbupon Piccolomini, who, out of grateful 
refpect to the memory of his uncle, affumed the name of 
Pius ILI. As foon as the intelligence of his eleétion had 
reached the hoitile factions, they returned to Rome, and 
renewed the war within the walls, throwing the cit into 
the utmolt confufion. Valentine was foon obli to fub- 
mit to the enemy, and he was then left to the mercy of the 
pope, who permitted him to retire unmolefted whereyer he 
pleafed. Pius, by this event, had the happinefs to fee peace 
reftored to the city, but he did not live long to enjoy it, as 
he died on the 26th day after his eleGtion, being in thé 75th 
year of his age. It was generally believed, that he was 
taken off by poifon. He was regarded as a perfon of un- 
blemifhed moral conduct, and in every refpe&t worthy of ¢ 
the high dignity to which he had been raifed. Bower. 
Moreri. 

Pivs IV., pope, whofe original name was John Angelo 
di Medici, was born at Milan in the year 1499. He wi ed 
to be thought a branch of the famous howls of Medici, to 
which he had no real pretenfions, being, in fa&, of low 
origin, and whofe real name was Medicino inftead of Me- 
dici, He enjoyed the advantages of a liberal education ; 
and having applied himfelf chiefly to the ftudy ‘of the civil 
law, he was in early life admitted to the degree of do@tor. 
After this he praétifed with high reputation as a civilian, 
and by his abilities, united with the intereft of a brother, he 
obtained the office of prothonotary under Clement VII. In 
this fituation he recommended himfelf to the favour and — 
patronage of cardinal Farnefe, who, after his elevation to 
the papal dignity under the title of Paul III., employed 
him in various legations. By the fame pope he was ap- 
pointed commiflary to the army of the church; nomina 
archbifhop of Ragufa ; and created cardinal prieft of ar 
Prifca in the year 1549. Upon the death of pope Paul IV., 
in 1559, the conclave was agitated for more than sale 
months _ the intrigues of different cardinals of noble fami- 
lies, whofe power was fo equally balanced, that neither of 

them 
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them could obtain the requifite fuperiority over his rivals ; 
till at length, wearied out with their fruitlefs ftruggles, 
they gave their united votes in favour of the cardinal 
of Santa Prifea; who, at his confecration, took the name 
of Pius IV. He began his pontificate with granting a 
general pardon to all who had been concerned in the 
outrages committed fince the death of his predeceflor, 
and he then took meafures for bringing to juftice the 
perfons whofe oppreflive enormities had provoked them 
to their irregular conduét. The Caraffas were accord- 
ingly arrefted, tried, and convicted of crimes, for which 
they were condemned to forfeit ther lives and their eftates. 
The cardinal was, in purfuance of the fentence, ftrangled ; 
and his two brothers, the duke of Pagliano and marquis of 
Montebello, were beheaded, with feveral of their accom- 
plices. One of the early meafures of this pope’s adminiftra- 
tion was to terminate the differences between the papal and 
imperial courts, occafioned by the late pope’s refufal to ap- 
prove Ferdinand’s fucceffion to the imperial crown, refigned 
to him by his brother Charles V., without applying in the 
firft inftance for the confent of his holinefs. He next adopted 
certain meafures, with a view, if poflible, of putting a ftop 
to the progrefs of the reformation. ‘The power and in- 
fluence of the Proteftants were now every day becoming 
more and more contiderable. England and Scotland had 
difclaimed allegiance to the fee of Rome, and had new-mo- 
delled their religion. In the Netherlands, the reformers 
had greatly multiplied ; and in France, there was reafon to 
apprehend that they foon might become too pcwerful for 
the Catholics. The new opinions had penetrated even to 
Italy. From Naples they were extirpated by Philip II., 
who iffued orders to his viceroy to put all heretics to death 
without mercy. But the duke of Savoy was inclined to 
attempt to enlighten and convert them ; and, with this view, 
he defired the pope’s permiffion to hold a conference of the 
principal ecclefiaitics in his dominions, on the fubject of re- 
ligion. France determined to have recourfe to the fame 
expedient. The pope premifed that he would fummon a 
general council without delay, which he did, to meet at 
Trent. The bull was drawn up in fuch equivocal expref- 
fions, as might be interpreted to fignify either a new council, 
or 2 continuation of the former one at the fame place. The 
emperor, the French king, Philip, and the other Catholic 
princes, received the bull, and gave orders to the ecclefiaftics 
in their dominions to repair to Trent, at the time appointed. 
An invitation to attend was alfo fent to the feveral Pro- 
teftant powers; but they all refolved to give no encourage- 
ment to a council, which was called by one whofe authority 
they could not acknowledge, and in which only thofe were 
to have decifive votes, who had {worn allegiance to the pope 
and the fee of Rome. The council opened in January, 
i562. Attempts were foon made to abridge the authority 
of the pope, which created in his holinefs perpetual anxiety, 
and he was on the point of fuddenly diffolving the aflembly ; 
but he found it more expedient to flatter and cajole, than to 
have recourfe to violent meafures. In 1563 it was brought 
to an end, but not until decrees were pafled, defigned as an 
acknowledgment of the fubordination of the council to the 
holy fee. When information of the diffolution of the 
council was brought to Pius, he received it with great joy, 
and ordained a folemn thank{fgiving on the occafion ; and in 
a very fhort time, he publifhed a bull of confirmation, re- 
quiring all the prelates and princes to receive and enforce 
the decrees of the council of Trent, prohibiting perfons 
from writing any explication or commentary of them, and 
commanding the Catholics every where to have recourfe in 


all doubtful cafes to the apoftolic fee. By the republic of 


Venice, the feveral Italian princes, moit of the Catholics in 
Germany, and the king of Spain, the authority of the 
council was acknowledged, and the decrees received ; in 
fome countries, without any limitation whatever; but in 
Spain, and all through the Spanifh dominions, with the 
claufe, “* Saving the rights of the crown, and the privileges 
of the fubje&ts.” Pius had the mortification to find that 
they met with a different treatment in France. The court 
refufed to receive and publifh the decrees, as derogatory to 
the liberties of the Gallican church, and the rights of the 
crown. In the year 1564 the pope, at the prefling inftance 
of the emperor Maximilian II., granted the ufe of the cup 
to the laity of Auftria and Bohemia; but he could not be 
perfuaded to confent to the marriage of the priefts, though 
earneitly intreated by the emperor, and the other Catholic 
princes of Germany, who declared that they could no longer 
bear with the impure celibacy of the clergy. This pope 
died in 1565, in the 67th year of his age, and after a ponti- 
ficate of nearly fix years. That event is faid to have been 
accelerated by his apprehenfions for the lofs of Malta, 
which was then befieged by the Turks. The news of the 
faét was received with great joy by the Roman people, who 
hated the pontiff, on account of the feverity and oppreffion 
of his government. This hatred, united with feligious en- 
thufiafm, had given rife to a confpiracy again{ft him not 
long before his death; but it was difcovered, and the parties 
concerned in 1t were executed with much torture. Pius is 
praifed for the vaft fums which he laid out on public works, 
for the convenience and ornament of Rome. According to 
Onuphrius, he was poffefled, or at leaft feemed to be pof- 
feffed, while cardinal, of every virtue that could render him 
worthy of the high {tation to which he had been raifed ; but 
no fooner had he attained the fummit of his ambition, than 
he abandoned himfelf, without reftraint, to all the oppofite 
vices ; {topping at no means of accumulating wealth, that 
he might enrich and aggrandife his nephews and other re- 
lations. 

Pius V., pope, whofe original name was Michael Ghif- 
lieri, was defcended from an obfcure family, and born at 
Boichi, a {mall town near Alexandria, in the north of Italy, 
in the year 1504. When he was fourteen years of age, he 
embraced the monaftic life in a Dominican convent, where 
he was foon diftinguifhed by the ftrictnefs of his conformity 
to the rules of the order, and acquired a high charaéter for 
piety and virtue. He was ordained prieft at Genoa, and be- 
came a very celebrated preacher, being mafter of a moft 
powerful and perfuafive eloquence. Afterwards he was 
elected prior of the convent of Vigevani, and nominated in- 
quifitor by cardinal Caraffa, commiffary-general of the holy 
office, who had conceived a {trong attachment to him. In 
a fhort time after, that cardinal was elevated to the papal 
throne, under the name of Paul IV. He made Ghiflieri 
bifhop of Sutri; and when, in the year 1557, our prelate 
was preparing to refign his dignity, and to return to the 
monaltery, he was prevented by the interpofition of his holi- 
nefs, who promoted him to the purple, by the title of car- 
dinal de fanGa Sabina, though he was moft commonly known 
by the name of cardinal Alexandrini, from his native country. 
He was, at the fame time, appointed to the poft of commif- 
fary-general to the inquifition. This office he executed 
with fo much feverity in the Milanefe and Lombardy, that 
he was obliged to quit thofe countries; and his zeal was 
afterwards checked by the government, when he attempted 
to difcharge the funétions of inquifitor at Venice. Pius IV. 
tranflated him from Sutri to the fee of Mundovi; and upon 
the death of that pontiff in 1566, by the unanimous fuf- 


frages of the conclave, he was eleéted his fucceflor, when 
he 
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he aflumed the name of Pius V. The people expreffed no 
joy at his coronation: they dreaded a fevere government 
under a man, in whofe rigid and auftere manners his fuccef- 
five promotions from the condition of a fimple monk had 
made no change. Senfible of the coldnefs of the reception 
he met with, he obferved to thofe about him, “ I hope that, 
fome time hence, the Romans will be as forry for my death, 
as they are now grieved at my advancement.”” To render 
his name worthy of the grateful remembrance of virtuous and 
good men, he difplayed great zeal and dilgeue In -pro- 
moting a reformation in the manners and morals of all ranks 
of the people. He reprefled the exceflive pride and oftenta- 
tion of the cardinals, as well as the luxury in drefs and 
mode of living of the other orders of the clergy. He gave 
direétions for banifhing all the proftitutes from Rome, and 
he prohibited the bull-fights in the circus, as well as all other 
diverfions which had a tendency to promote irregularity and 
diffipation among the lower claffes. He gave directions for 
{tri€tly enjoining on the clergy refidence, and commanded 
that no perfons fhould be admitted to ecclefiaitical benefices, 
who would not refide ; and when he was told, that a itrict 
adherence to fuch a decree would caufe the court of Rome 
to be deferted, he replied, that it was better that the court 
fhould be deferted, than that the fervice of the altar fhould 
be negle&ted. He ordered his own relations to retire from 
Rome, providing them all with fmall penfions for their fub- 
fiftence, excepting two nephews, who were attached to 
ftudy ; one of whom, Michael Bonello, who poffeffed fhining 
talents and an excellent difpofition, he was perfuaded by his 
friends to raife to the dignity of cardinal. While Pius V. 
was engaged in introducing a partial reformation among the 
ecclefiaitics and community of Rome, he difplayed a furious 
zeal again{t the Proteftants, by perfecuting them with the 
fame Dvane feyerity, which rendered him odious in his 
former character of inquifitor. Peter Carnefecchi, a perfon 
of diftin€tion at Florence, was, by his exprefs order, con- 
demned to the flames, after having been convicted of cor- 
refponding with fome of the reformed religion in Germany, 
and with fome of his countrymen in Italy, who were fuf- 
pected of herefy. Aonius Palearius (fee his article), one 
of the ornaments of his age as an elegant and liberal 
fcholar, underwent the fame fate, for faying that in fome 
things the Lutherans were excufable, particularly for calling 
the inquifition “the dagger drawn againft literature in ge- 
neral.’? Not fatisfied with his endeavours to extirpate the 
reformed opinions out of Italy, he, in 1568, encouraged 
Charles IX., king of France, to make war upon his Pro- 
teftant fubjects ; eading a conliderable bady of troops to 
join the royal army, and permitting fome of the eftates of 
the church in France to be alienated, in order to fupply 
funds for carrying on hoftilities. Pius V. was not outdone 
by any of his predeceffors in zeal for maintaining the high 
claims of the papal fee. In 1568 he publifhed his famous 
bull, entitled « In Coena Domini,”? which it was ufual to 
publifh at Rome on Maundy Thurfday every year, till it 
was fupprefled by pope Clement XIV. By this bull, 
anathemas were pronounced againft fuch perfons as fhould 
appeal to general councils from the decrees of the popes, 
and againft thofe princes who fhould impofe reftraints on 
ecclefiaftical jurifdictions, or exaét contributions from the 
clergy. This bull, evidently calculated to deprive princes 
of their fovereignty, and to render them and their fubjects 
entirely dependent on the will of the Roman pontiffs, was 
never received in any kingdom out of Italy. Some French 
bifhops did, a few years afterwards, attempt to introduce 
it into their diocefes ; but their offence againft the liberties 
of the Gallican church was moft feverely punifhed. In 


1569 Pius conferred the title of grand duke of Tuicany 
upon Cofmo de Medici, duke of Florence, who went to 
Rome, where he received the crown at the hand of his 
holinefs ; and during the fame year, the pope iffued a bull 
of excommunication againit Elizabeth, queen of England, 
abfolving her fubjeéts from their allegiance. This paper 
was fixed up in the night on the bifhop of London’s palace, 
and in other parts of the metropolis; but it was very harm- 
lefs, for none but a few bigotted Catholics noticed it with 
the {malleft regard: they indeed endeavoured to excite fome 
commotions, but their efforts were fruitlefs, and for the 
feeble attempt they paid the forfeit of their lives. 

In the year 1571, the zeal of this pontiff was directed 
againft Selim the Turkifh fultan, who, in violation of a fo- 
lemn treaty, had invaded the ifland of Cyprus. The Vene- 
tians, to whom the ifland belonged, folicited his holinefs 
to employ his influence in procuring affiftance for them from 
the Chriftian princes. With their requeit Pius readily com- 
plied. He was, however, fuccefsful in his application only 
with Philip II., who, without hefitation, entered into a league 
with his holinefs and the republic, by which he bound him- 
felf to pay one-half of the expence of a powerful armament 
which it was judged neceflary to employ, while the Venetians 
engaged to defray three-fourths of the other half, and the 
pope the remainder. The preparations of the combined 
powers were carried on with fo much celerity and difpatch, 
that about the middle of September a fleet was ready to 
fail from Meflina, confifting of more than 250 fhips of war, 
and other veffels, carrying nearly 50,000 men. ‘The com- 
mand of this mighty armament was given to don John of 
Auttria, whom the pope, indulging the moft fanguine hopes 
with regard to the ile of the war, exhorted to embrace 
the firft opportunity of engaging with the enemy, afluring 
him that he would obtain a complete vitory. He fent 
him, at the fame time, a confecrated ftandard, and a number 
of ecclefiaftics to officiate in facred things on board the 
fhips ; aud, moreover, he ordered a faft and jubilee to be 
proclaimed, with an abfolution from their fins to all who 
fhould acquit themfelves with honour againit the infidels. 
A viétory was foon afterwards obtained by this fleet over 
the Turks near the gulf of Lepanto, the intelligence of 
which fpread univerfal joy throughout all Chriftian Europe. 
When the important news was brought to the pope, he cried 
out, in the words of facred writ, «* There was a man fent from 
God, whofe name was John,’”’ in reference to the prince 
under whofe command the victory was obtained. (See 
Joun of Aufiria.) Pius furvived this event only a few 
months, and was carried off by an attack of the ftone in 
1572, when he was about the age of fixty-eight, after a 
pontificate of little more than fix years. Notwithftanding 
his defeéts, compared with many of his predeceffors, ‘his 
name appears with honourable diitin@tion among the lift - 
of popes. He was a lover and patron of learned men, 
and fearcely preferred any perfons to confiderable digni- 
ties who were not ftrongly recommended by their abilities, 
and the endowments of their minds. In his private con- 
duct he was irreproachable and exemplary. He was beati- 
fied by Clement VIII., and canonized in 1712 by Cle- 
ment XI. A volume of his letters was publifhed at An- 
twerp in 1640, under the title of « Apoftolicarum Pii Quinti 
Pontificis maximi Epiftolarum, lib. y.’’ Moreri. Bower. 

Pius VI. pope, originally known by the name of John 
Anthony Brafchi, was defcended from a noble, but reduced 
family, and born at Cefena, a {mall town belonging to the 
ecclefiaftical {tate, in the year 1717. Being deitined for 
the church, and poffefling a promifing capacity, he re- 
ceived the beit education that could be procured. His 
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fplendid talents recommended him to the patronage of 
cardinal Ruffo, who appointed him to the poft of uditore ; 
a charge which, in the eftablifhment of the Roman church, 
comprifed the offices of vicar, counfellor, and affiftant. 
In this fituation he conduéted himfelf with fo much good 
~ fenfe, probity, and zeal, that he fecured the affection of 
the cardinal, and acquired the reputation of being one of 
the beit informed perfons in Rome. As a mark of his 
efteem for Brafchi, this generous prelate, when on his 
death-bed, left him the continuation of his appointment 
for life, and fuch was Brafchi’s veneration for his patron, 
that, out of refpeét for his memory, he retained the fitu- 
ation of uditore, even after he became pope. He conti- 
nued to make rapid advances in the church, and under the 
pontificate of Clement XIV., more generally known by 
his family name of Ganganelli, Brafchi was raifed to the 
purple; and in this progreffive advancement, he conftantly 
difplayed a love of juttice, the itriteft morality, clofe 
application to bufineis, and the moft unafluming manners. 
After the death of Clement XIV., cardinal Brafchi was 
raifed to the pontifical throne, and he was proclaimed pope 
under the title of Pius VI. He began his government 
with correéting yarious abufes which had taken place in 
the internal adminiftration of affairs, as well as in the po- 
lice of Rome, and with endeavours to reftore the dilapi- 
dated finances to order and regularity. With this view 
he liberally patronized feveral ufeful reforms, and bene- 
ficial eftablifhments in the ftate. Soon after his acceffion 
he had a difference with the court of Naples, which led 
him to difplay great firmnefs in fupport of his dignity. 
The king of the two Sicilies had appointed M. Filangeri, 
formerly viceroy of Sicily, to the archbifhopric of Naples ; 
and as the laws of that metropolis required that the arch- 
bifhop fhould be a cardinal, application was made to 
Pius VI. to beftow upon him that dignity. The pope 
returned for anfwer, teat although the laws enaéted that 
a cardinal fhoula be the archbifhop, it did not follow that 
the archbifhop fheuld become a cardinal; and that his 
majefty, who could not be infenfible of the difference, 
might have promoted to the archbifhopric fome one or 
other of the Neapolitan cardinals refiding at Rome, in- 
ftead of thus indire@tly afluming authority to confer one 
of the greateft dignities of a foreign hierarchy on one of 
his fubjeéts. The pope was refolute, and Filangeri a@tu- 
ally died of a broken heart, in confequence of the refu- 
fal. Pius VI. derived real and very great honour from 
the works of magnificence and utility, on which he ex- 
pended the revenues of his fee. He augmented and com- 
pleted the noble Clementine Mufeum in the Vatican, founded 
by his predeceffor, as a receptacle for the monuments, vafes, 
ftatues, medals, and other remains of antiquity, which were 
procured by excavations in the eftates of the church. The 
engravings and defcriptions of the treafures in this collection 
were afterwards publifhed in fix volumes folio. He pro- 
jected and finifhed the erection of the prefent majeftic veltry 
of St. Peter’s. He built a church and eftablifhed a h- 
brary in the abbey of Subiaco; he founded a number of 
hofpitals for the relief of the fick and indigent; and he 
fhewed a great regard for the interefts of commerce by 
repairing the port of Ancona, and ereéting the beautiful 
light-houfe, which is at once an ornament to the city, and 
of the higheft utility in the navigation of the Adriatic fea. 
But the greateft economical undertaking of this pontiff’s 
adminiftration, was the draining of the Pontine marfhes; and 
if he did not completely fucceed, yet he is not entitled to 
lefs praife for the grandeur and utility of the attempt. 
The marfhes extended upwards of forty miles in every di- 


rection, occupying the whole valley from the Apennines to 
the fea. To fit this vaft fpace for the purpofes of agri- 
culture, and by fo doing to purify the air from peftilential 
vapours arifing from it, had been an object that employed 
the thoughts and the labours of the cenfor Appius Clau- 
dius, who carried through it the famous Appian way. 
Several of the Roman emperors, and feveral of the popes 
had directed, at different times, their attention to the fame 
defign, and though all their attempts had been unfuccefs- 
ful, Pius VI. refolved to undertake the arduous work. He 
employed the beit engineers in Rome, and went regularly 
every year to inf{pedt, in perfon, the progrefs which they had 
made. He caufed immenfe canals to be dug, for the pur- 
pofe of receiving the water from the marfhes, and by this 
means rendered confiderable tracts of land fit for hufbandry. 
On the fide of thefe canals he conftruéted a large and beau- 
tiful road, about forty miles in length, ornamented with 
four rows of poplar trees, and inter{perfed with houfes of 
accommodation ; and at its termination he built a large and 
{plendid palace. Pius likewife difplayed his magnificence 
in the reception which he gave to feveral royal perfon- 
ages from various parts of Europe, who came to vifit 
Rome during his pontificate, among whom were Jofeph II. 
emperor of Germany; Paul, then grand duke, afterwards 
emperor of Ruffia; Guitavus Adolphus, king of Sweden; 
and his royal highnefs of England, prince Auguftus Fre- 
deric, the prefent duke of Suffex, illuftrious as well for his 
attachment to the principles of civil and religious liberty, as 
for his high birth. 

Pius VI. fpent the firft fix years of his pontificate in the 
moft perfe& tranquillity, excepting the difference, which 
has been teferred to, with the court of Naples, occupied in 
regulating the internal government of his ftate, and in carry- 
ing on the undertakings already noticed. Soon after the 
death of the emprefs queen, Maria Therefa, towards the 
end of the year 1780, he began to feel mortifications and 
affiGtions in abundance. As foon as Jofeph II. came into 
pofleffion of his hereditary territories, he began to carry 
into execution the fchemes which he had long formed for 
promoting a reform in ecclefiaftical affairs, and emancipating 
his fubjeéts from papal jurifdiG@ion. With this view he 
iflued edicts and ordinances, by which the fecular clergy 
were fubjected to lay-magiftrates : all donations to religious 
houfes, by thofe who fhould enter them, were prohibited ; 
various religious houfes, in all parts of his dominions, were 
fuppreffed ; all Auftrian, Hungarian, and Lombard bifhops 
were enjoined never to accept the dignity of cardinal; all 
fubordination to the holy fee in fecular affairs was dif- 
claimed, and many other vigorous fteps towards a complete 
emancipation were purfued. Thefe proceedings excited 
the greateft alarm in the breaft of Pius VI. At firft he 
hoped that fome oppofition would be made to fuch innova- 
tions by the imperial fubjeéts themfelves ; and he was en- 
couraged in that hope by the {trong remonftrances which 
were {ent to the emperor, from the clergy of Brabant, 
Flanders, and Lombardy. They, however, produced no 
effet on Jofeph, who perfifted in his fchemes, f{upported by 
the affiftance of the lay magiftrates and the military power. 
Even the archduke Ferdinand, his brother, had been nearly 
deprived by him of the government of Lombardy, for fe- 
conding the remonftrances of the Milanefe clergy. Under 
thefe circumftances, his holinefs thought it high time to 
remonttrate himfelf againft the imperial meafures, and di- 
rected his nuncio at the court of Vienna to prefent the 
mott preffing folicitations to his majeity, that he would con- 
fider the confequences ot his proceedings. But thefe pro- 


duced no effe&t whatever, and the prince Kaunitz told ue 
at 
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that his mafter was fully aware/of the effects of what he had 
done, and was determined to carry into execution all the edicts 
that he had iflued. : 
The thunders of the Vatican were no longer objects of 
terror, and of this Pius VI. was fully aware; he therefore 
*refolved to try whether his perfonal entreaties might not 
have the effect of prevailing with the emperor to defift from 
his hoftile purpofes. He accordingly determined to vifit 
that prince at Vienna. This determination was highly dif- 
approved by the members of the facred college 3. Pins was, 
however, refolute, faying that he had rather fubmit to humi- 
liation in his dignity than remorfe in his confcience. At that 
time, inaufpicious as his profpects were, he little thought of 
the affi@tions that were in referve for him in another quarter, 
and from another power then on the beft terms with the 
papal fee. ; ' : , 
The pope; after the fatigues of a winter’s journey over 
the Alps, arrived at Vienna in March 1782, where he was 
received by the emperor with every mark of external refpeét, 
and who treated him with the fame diftinétion as if he were 
in poffeffion of that vaft power which his predeceffors had 
enjoyed, and was reigning in his own capital. The em- 
peror and pope had repeated conferences on the fubject of 
the changes which Jofeph was making in ecclefiaftical mat- 
ters; but the arguments of Pius were not fufficiently ftrong 
to induce the emperor to repeal any of his late ediéts, and 
he could only obtain a refpite for fome religious foundations 
which were threatened with diflolution. While Pius con- 
tinued at the Auttrian capital, he is faid to have received 
feveral Proteftant princes, noblemen, and clergy, with the 
greateft affability ; and it has been likewife afferted, but 
upon no proper evidence, that he converted to the Catholic 
religion many thoufand Proteftants, who had come to 
Vienna for the purpofe of feeing him perform the duties of 
his high office on Eafter Sunday. After the pope’s return 
from his vifit to Vienna, he employed muclr of his time in 
the improvement of his temporal dominions, and in the en- 
riching and aggrandizement of his own relations. One 
nephew he made a cardinal, and another he raifed to the 
dignity of a ducal coronet, circumftances that created much 
difaffeétion to his government from the people, who faw 
them grow wealthy by the plunder of the eitates belonging to 
the apoftolical chamber, and the moft opp reflive public {polia- 
tions. In the mean time he was invol ved in new difputes 
with the court of Naples, which,. encouraged by the exam- 
ple of the emperor, had abolifhed fome oF the perogatives 
that the court of Rome had for ages been accuftomed to 
exercife in the Neapolitan dominions, as well as the fingular 
cuftom of delivering a white horfe to his holinefs on St. 
Peter’s day, as a token of feudal vaffalage to the holy fee. 
In 1787 the matter was carried much farther, and the king 
of Naples abfolutely prohibited any appeal from his deci- 
fions to the court of Rome, and at one blow abolifhed for 
ever certain feudal homages which he conceived as dif- 
graceful to his own dignity any longer to fubmit to. When 
the pope heard of thefe proceedings, he iffued a folemn 
proteit againft the innovations made by them on the fove- 
reignty of the holy fee ever the kingdom of Naples. He 
fent his internuncio to Naples with certain apoftolical bulls ; 
but the decrees produced no effeét, and the meffenger of 
them was banifhed the kingdom of Naples. This was in 
the autumn of the year 1788, at atime when Pius had a 
mifanderftanding with the grand duke of Tufcany, refpect- 
ing fome innovations of the bifhop.of Piltoia ; this at length 
changed into a violent quarrel, m which the grand duke 
undertook to annihilate the fpiritual power of the pope in 
his dominions, and to counteraét his. fupremacy in the 


hierarchy of the ftate. The effets of a fimilar {pirit were 
manifefted by the Venetian republic, the fenate of which 
had, in the early part of this pope’s reign, fecularized a 
number of abbeys, and other rich eitablifhments, and iacor- 
porated them with thofe belonging to the nobility. On 
account of thefe proceedings, the pope had threatened them 
with the effects of his apoitolical anger, and even gone fo 
far as to talk ferioufly of compelling them to obedience, 
by the force of temporal arms. This quarrel had at one 
time been appeafed, by the intervention of certain cardinals, 
but the fenate continued in its laudable labours of fuppref- 
fing and reforming conventual houfes in favour of hofpitals 
and other charitable eftablifhments, without paying any 
regard to the murmurs and complaints of the pontiff. The 
duke of Modena, likewife, without the concurrence of the 
holy fee, fuppreffed the inquifition in his ftate, and was 
preparing, if it fhould appear neceffary, to arm againft the 
pope in defence of certain territorial rights. fter all, 
thefe were the commencement of evils, and of no fort of 
confequence, compared with what Pius WI. was on the 
point of enduring from revolutionary France. In that coun- 
try, before the aflembling of the ftates-general, a difpofition 
was fhewn by many of the higher clergy to introduce re- 
forms in matters of an ecclefrattical nature, without any 
application for the concurrence of the holy fee. ‘The French 
government, likewife, without communication with the 
court of Rome, had {fuppreffed the order of the Celeftines 
in France, and feized upon the eftates of thofe of the fame 
order, who, living under the Roman jurifdiétion at Avignon, 
had property in the French territory. Thefe circumftances 
filled the heart of Pius VI. with an overwhelming anxiety, 
which was augmented by the edict that was paffed in favour 
of the Proteitants, granting them a civil exiftence, and 
aiiiget their children. Pius was urged by fome of the 
members of the facred college to adopt violent meafnres in 
defence of his dignity and juft right; but he preferred 
moderate meafures, and was contented to mourn in filerice 
over thefe daring attacks upon his office, and that toleration 
of heretics which threatened ultimate ruin to the Catholic 
church. 

In the following fketch we fhall be as brief as poffible, 
and endeavour to omit every circumftance that is not con- 
nected with the fubjeét of the prefent article. The down- 
fall, however, of the papal authority is of too im- 
portance to the world to be lightly pafled over: that 
power that gare over the coniciences and tem 
rights of mankind for many centuries, fo that to have lived 
to behold its humiliation and almoft entire deftruétion, is 
no {mall privilege of the exifting generation. 

After the ftates-general in France had aflembled in 1789, 
one of the firft abufes which was the objeét of public at- 
tention, and which, it is believed, the court even had pre- 
vioufly refolved to facrifice, was the payment of ecclefiafti 
tribute to Rome, under the form of bulls, difpenfations, 
and other objects of {piritual traffic. This was followed by 
a decree of the National Aflembly, at the clofe of the year, 
declaring the church eftates to be national property, which 
filled the court of Rome with general coniternation, At 
length the pope’s temporal poileffions in Vennaiffin and 
Avignon were confifcated by the National Affembly. Againft 
this feizure of his property, briefs and bulls were iffued b 
the pope ; and the partizans for his holinefs, and the friends 
to the French revolution in the country which was the ob- 

ject of difpute, carried on againft each other what was called 
a civil, but a bloody conteit. At length the revolutionifts 
of Avignon gained the afcendancy ; and after dethroning 
the archbifhop, and difperfing the clergy for refufing to 
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take the civic oath, they depofed the pope from his fove- 
reignty, feized his revenues, and Avignon, with the whole 
of the papal territory in France, was converted into repub- 
lican departments. 
formed their civil conftitution for the clergy, the pope was 
folicited by the anti-conftitutionalifts, with the abbe Maury 
at their head, to fupprefs it by an apoftolical bull. Ac- 
cordingly he difpatched, with this view, his celebrated 
monitory of the 13th of April, 1791. But this initrument, 
fo formidable in former times, now ferved no other purpofe 
than to excite ridicule, increafe the feverity of the proceed- 
ings again{t the non-conforming clergy, and to excite popu- 
lar odium againit his holinefs. In Paris it was regarded as 
the tocfin for a civil war, and the mob, without hefitation, 
to exprefs their refentment again{t the power which iffued it, 
burnt the effior of the pope, in all his pontifical infignia, in 
the garden of the Palais Royal. 

The hoftility of the court of Rome to what was tranfaét- 
ing in France was not confined to briefs and bulls, but was 
difplayed in profecutions againft fuch perfons as were 
fufpected of any attachment to the revolution which had 
taken place. Several officers, natives of France, but in the 
pope’s employ, were degraded, and-fent to the gallies, for 
having difcovered fentiments favourable to the new order of 
things. A kind of profcription, likewife, was begun againft 
every thing or perfon which bore the name of French or 
Frenchman, till it was fufpended in confequence of the 
interference of the executive council of the French republic, 
which threatened hoitilities, if redrefs were not inftantly ob- 
tained. After the appearance of the famous manifefto iffued 
by the duke of Brunfwick of the coalition of crowned heads, 
againft the French republic, menacing with extermination 
all who fhould dare to refift the forces employed in main- 
taining the caufe of royalty, military preparations were 
begun to be made in the papal dominions, which could not 
but be confidered by the French government as intended to 
ftrengthen the power of their enemies. This fufpicion was 
confirmed by the circumftances conne¢ted with, and imme- 
diately following the murder of Baffeville, the French ambaf- 
fador, by the mob of Rome. » That minifter had been fent, 
in 1793, to difluade the pope from joining the league againit 
the republic, and had been inftru€ted to erafe the royal 
arms from the French academy, and all public buildings 
belonging to the nation, and to fubftitute the republican 
infignia in their place. Pius, however, refufed to acknow- 
ledge him as the reprefentative of France, till a reparation 
had been made to the holy fee for its wrongs. Baiffeville 
being prevented from difplaying on the public buildings 
the emblems of his own government, determined to main- 
tain its honour in his own perfonal appearance, and without 
hefitation openly paraded the ftreets with the national 
cockade inhis hat. He had not worn it many days before he 
was aflaffinated in the ftreets. This deed was condemned in 
very gentle terms by the pope, who probably was not grieved 
at what had happened ; inftead, therefore, of making concef- 
fions, aud endeayouring to difcover and punifh the perpetrators 
of the a&, he openly declared againit the French republic. 
His manifefto, which ordered a general armament, avowed 
the intention of affifting to exterminate the {worn enemies 
of all thrones and altars. ‘The manifefto offered alfo am- 
nefty and abfolution to criminals who fhould take up arms 
for the church and ftate, and exempted no perfons from the 
rifing in mafs but children, old men, and priefts, “ who 
were to raife up their hands on the mountain, while the 
faithful fought in the plain.” The pope, for want of 
money, was unable to keep his army together, and in a 
yery fhort time he was glad to change his tone, and to de- 
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clare himfelf neutral; he had not, however, wifdom and 
prudence fufficient to be fteady in his neutrality. In 1796, 
when Bonaparte was every where victorious, Pius com- 
mitted an act of aggreffion by fuffering the Neapolitan 
cavalry who were haitening to their fuccour to pafs through 
the territories of the church, and even direéted their march. 
No fooner had the conqueror difperfed the Auftrian armies 
in Italy, than he proceeded againft thofe Italian {tates 
which had either joined or favoured them. Having with 
his main army entered the territory of the pope, and without 
refiftance taken pofleffion of Bologna, Ferrara, and Urbino, 
the pontiff was under the neceflity of throwing himfelf on 
the clemency of the conqueror, who would not even grant 
him an armiftice but on very fevere conditions. By the 
terms of it, the pope was compelled to fet at liberty thofe 
perfons who were at that time confined for their political 
conduét or opinions, to renounce the friendfhip of the 
coalefced powers, and to _fhut up his ports againit them ; 
to {urrender to the French the cities of which they already 
had poffeffion, as well as the citadel of Ancona, to pay 
nearly a million iterling, and to deliver one hundred pictures, 
buits, vafes, ftatues, &c. and five hundred manufcripts, to 
be felected by commiffioners who fhould be fent to Rome 
for that purpofe. When the terms of peace came to be 
difcufled, the pope refufed to accede to thofe conditions 

to which he had agreed when the armiftice was concluded. 
The court of Rome had now the temerity to refolve try- 
ing the fortune of its arms againft thofe of France, having 
been promifed the affiftance of a confiderable body of troops 
by the court of Vienna. Every effort was now made by the 
pope, but he was ill-feconded by his fubjeéis, many of 
whom were more anxious to welcome the French to Rome 
than prevent their arrival. The crifis foon arrived which 
brought affairs to an iflue, and expofed the fatal policy which 
had directed the determination of the papal cabinet. A fe- 
ries of ill fuccefs obliged his holinefs to confirm all the con- 
ditions of the armiftice without referve ; to admit the an- 
nexation of Avignon and Vennaifin to the French republic ; 
and he ikewife confented to pay thirty millions of livres, as 
well as to furnifh the French army with 16,000 horfes, by 
way of ranfom for the remnant of his dominions which he 
was permitted to retain. By this peace the political exiftence 
of the holy fee was prolonged for a fhort time, but it was 
left in a itate of extreme embarraflment : and the pope, who 
had already demanded of his fubjeéts the half of their plate, 
was now obliged to call upon them for the remainder, re- 
queiting that it might be brought into the pontifical trea- 
fury within three days. This requifition produced much 
difcontent and murmuring among the people, and {trong 
fymptoms of a revolutionary {pirit were difcoverable in all 
parts of the ecclefiaftical itate. The popular odium was 
particularly manifefted againit the duke of Brafchi, on whom 
was lavifhed every expreifion of indignation and contempt. 
To check and rettrain thefe tokens ae hatred ard dif- 
affection, the government of the court of Rome became 
fevere and tyrannical. ‘To overawe the people a ftrong 
garrifon was placed in the caftle of Angelo, and foldiers 
were diftributed in different quarters of the city. Thefe 
feverities dire€ted the public refentment againft the pope, 
who could never appear abroad without receiving the ftrong- 
eft marks of difapprebation. Political confpiracies were 
every day forming, and in this diftra¢ted fituation of affairs 
Jofeph Bonaparte, the brother of the general, arrived at 
Rome in the quality of ambaffador from the French republic. 
This was highly acceptable to thofe who were planning a 
change in the government, and towards the end of Decem- 
ber 1797, an infurreétion broke out, attended with very 
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difaftrous circumftances, in confequence of which the 
French ambaffador quitted Rome, and retired to Florence. 
In the commotion the French general Duphot had been 
moft inhumanly murdered, of which the directory at Paris 
made a handle for feizing the remaining treafures of the an- 
cient metropolis of the world, and for afluming the glory, if 
fuch it could be denominated, of ereéting the Gallic itand- 
ard on the Capitol. Orders were inftantly given for the 
march of the French and Cifalpine forces to Rome. - To 
deprecate, if poffible, the wrath of the French government, 
and ward off the fatal blow, folicitations were made for the 
mediation of the Spanifh ambaffador, and that of the courts 
of Naples; Florence, and Vienna.” The intervention of 
heaven was alfo fought by prayers, faftings, proceffions, 
and jubilees. The theatres were fhut up ; and new and nu- 
merous arrefts of fufpected perfons were ordered to be made. 
In contempt of thefe acts of government, the revolutionary 
party covered the walls with fatirical and menacing placards ; 
and they alfo diftributed among the people portraits of Bona- 
parte, with the title of the new faviour of the world. In 
the mean time the French and Cifalpine armies, under the 
command of general Berthier, marched to Rome, preceded by 
a proclamation, in which the general declared that the only 
obje& of his vifit was the punifhment of the murderers of 
Duphot and Baffeville, and that the people of Rome fhould 
find in the French army proteétors and friends. The revo- 
lutionary party, encouraged by this proclamation, actually 
proclaimed the Roman republic on the 15th of February 
1798. Pius, however, refolved to make one more effort to 
preferve the government of the holy fee from annihilation, 
and fent to Berthier, who was encamped without the walls 
of the city, his cardinal-vicar and other deputies, accompa- 
nied by the Neapolitan minifter, who were inftruéted to ne- 

ociate for the continuance of his temporal exiftence, by 
She further facrifices of provinces and of millions. His hopes 
were quickly diffipated by the peremptory refufal of the 

eneral to admit any other deputation than that of the 
Fins people. As the ftorm was approaching, fome of 
the cardinals prudently fled from the city, but the majority 
waited the event, hoping, no doubt, to retain their rank 
and poffeffions, though probably at the expence of confider- 
able facrifices.. For a fhort time they were treated with 
forbearance, but were obliged formally to abdicate their au- 
thority. After this, their eftates were confifcated for the 
benefit of the nation, while the cardinals themfelves were 
included under one common profcription, and confined as 
prifoners inaconvent at Rome. From this prifon they were 
fent to one, not fo commodious, at Civita-Vecchia, where 
they were fubjected to fuch menaces and infults, that the 
greater part of them were glad to purchafe their liberty by 
the facrifice of all their wealth. In the mean time the pope 
remained confined to his apartments at the Vatican, in 
anxious and trembling uncertainty with refpe@ to his fate. 
That of his nephews, already mentioned, had been decided. 
‘The cardinal was a fellow fufferer with the other members 
of the facred college, and the eftates of the duke of Brafchi 
were confifcated to the public ufe. His magnificent and 
fumptuous furniture, his pitures, engravings, antiquities, 
and his mufeum, were brought to the hammer. The eftates 
and property of the pope himfelf were involved in the fame 
confifcation with thofe of the cardinals: and the French 
commiflaries, judging that his prefence, in Rome, was in- 
compatible with the tranquillity of the ftate, decreed that he 
fhould be fent beyond the boundaries of the Roman terri- 
tory. Pius VI. was now efcorted by a body of French ca- 
valry to Sienna, where his firft refidence was in the convent 
of St. Barba, which he was obliged to quit by an earth- 
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quake that overthrew the apartments adjoining to thofe 
which he occupied, and damaged thofe in whieh he was. 
He now took up his abode within the walls of the city. In 
the month of May, he removed to a Carthufian convent within 
two miles of Florence. In this retired place Pius kept his 
little court, with great circumfpe€tion, to avoid giving um- 
brage either to the French or Tufcan government. He even 
offered to leave the nomination and regulation of his houfe- 
hold to the infpe¢tion of the French mimiter. It was fearcely 
poffible for papal humiliation to be carried much farther, for 
this minifter happened to be a Proteftant of the Lutheran 
perfuafion. But ftript of his pontifical dignity Pius is faid 
to have exhibited an excellent example of chriftian-like re- 
fignation. He ever exprefled a meek and forgiving difpo- 
fition towards thofe who had defpoiled him of his power and 
authority. Unembarrafled by the cares of government, 
his health became more ftable, his fpirits increaled, and ad- 
verfity feemed to prove to him the true road to happinefs. 
He was not, however, allowed to enjoy the bleflings of this 


{tate of humble retirement ; the French dire€tory enjoined _ 


the d duke to difmifs him from the Tufcan territory : 
and it was decided by the republican tyrants that he fhould 
be fent to the ifland of Sardinia, where a papal confpiracy, 
if fuchan event fhould happen, mutt neceffarily be circum- 
{cribed within very narrow bounds, but the attack of ferious 
illnefs made his removal impoflible. After his health was 
reftored, he was permitted to remain in peace in the Carthu- 
fian convent, till the renewal of the war between France and 
Auttria which had been terminated by the peace of Campo 
Formio, when it was refolved that he fhould be removed 
into the interior of France. In the courfe of along and 
painful journey, frequently expofed to the infults of the 
illiberal and unfeeling, who could not but exhibit figns of 
exultation in the deftruCtion of the papal power, he caught 
a feverith diforder which put an end to his fufferings on the 
2oth of Auguft, 1799, being in the 82d year of his age. 
The French directory refufed to his remains the accuftomed 
fepulchral rites, but upon a change in the,government of that 
country, the confuls of the republic ordered that he fhould 
be buried, with the honours commonly due to a perfon of 
his rank, and that a fimple monument fhould be ereéted over 
the place of his interment, with’an infcription expreffive of 
the dignity which he bore. In 1802 his fucceffor, Pius VII., 
obtained permiflion to remove his body te Rome. 

“ Pius VI.” fays the excellent writer of his article mn 
the General Biography, to whom we have very frequently 
referred in our own, “ though poffeffed of many eftimable 
qualities as a private man, had few of thofe talents which 
are neceflary to govern in times of difficulty and danger. 
Yielding often to the impulfe of the moment, the impetu- 
ofity of his character led him into fome errors, which were 
followed by a fpeedy repentance. Prefumptuous with: re- 
{peét to his own opinion he was blind to the future, where 
men of common fagacity had the cleareft forefight; and 
filled with ideas of the importance and dignity of is office, 
he »prepared for himfelf many mortifications and infults, 
which he had neither the addrefs to avoid, ner the power to 
avenge. As the vifible head of the church, his attention 
to the duties of his {tation was uniform aad exemplary, and 
his piety, though oftentatious, was devoid of hypocrify or 
fanaticifm, and his morals were pure and irreproachable. In 
his youth he had been one of the handfomeit men of his 
time. To a very lofty ftature he joined anoble-and expref- 
five fet of features, a benign countenance, a fonorous voice, 
and an elegant engaging manner. Of thefe advantages he 
was but too font. and he betrayed a puerile vanity in dif- 
playing them on all public occafions, which expofed him 
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to many bitter farcafms, and which the ferioufly devout were 
at a lofs to reconcile with the acknowledged fanétity and 
gravity of his character.” See alfo New Ann. Regifter. 
Monthly and Gent. Mag. 

We beg leave, in this place, to correct an error in the 
article Lewis XVI., vol. xx., m which the daughter of 
that unfortunate monarch is mentioned as having died in 
1796. She was, we are happy to fay, living, at that time, 
in London; pitied and refpeéted for her misfortunes, and 
honoured and beloved on account of her many virtues. 

PIUZANO, in Geography, a town of Italy, in Friuli ; 
14 miles W. of Gemona. 

PIX, in Coinage, a box, in which a fmall proportion or 
fample of the coins {truck at the mint is referved, in order 
to be afflayed and compared with a check-piece or ftandard 
kept in the exchequer for the occafion. This operation, 
which is called the “trial of the pix,” is performed with 
great exaétnefs in the prefence of the privy council, the 
officers of the mint, and a jury of the goldfmiths’ company ; 
and there is no inftance upon record of the coins thus tried 
being found to vary from the full ftandard. 

PIXITES, in Ancient Geography, ariver of Afia, in the 
Colchide, towards the north of the town called Trapezus. 

PIZARRO, Francisco, in Biography, the difcoverer 
and conqueror of Peru, was the natural fon of a Spanifh 
gentleman by 2 woman of the loweit rank. His father, not 
_ thinking himfelf bound to raife him to a condition fuperior 

to his maternal birth, not only left him deftitute of all edu- 
cation, but employed him im the fervile office of keeping 
fwine. Indignant at this treatment, he ran away and en- 
lifted as a common foldier. After ferving fome time in Italy, 
he joined the adventurers who were embarking at Seville for 
America. He was prefent in all the wars of Cuba and 
Hifpaniola, and upon every occafion he ftood pre-eminent 
for undaunted courage, perfeverance, and enterprize, and 
was in a fhort time confidered as fully qualified for com- 
mand. His mind and body were equally adapted for dif- 
ficult and laborious undertakings, and experience had pre- 
pared him to meet all emergencies.. In 1524, having ac- 
quired fome property, he, with Diego de Almagro, and 
Hernando Luque, entered into an affociation for the conqueft 
of the fuppofed rich countries on the coa{t of the South fea. 
Pizarro made the firft attempt. He failed in November from 
Panama in a fingle veflel with 112 men, fo feeble were the 
means by which the fubverfion of a great empire was to be 
effeGted. (See Peru.) Pizarro made feveral voyages, and 
with his aifociates acquired the moit important conquetts, 
till at length the conquerors quarrelled among themfelves, 
andin April, 1538, the two hoftile parties of Spaniards, each 
bearing the royal ftandard, met and engaged with all the fury 
of inveterate foes, while an immenfe multitude of Indians, 
who had borne the cruelties of both, aflembled on the fur- 
rounding mountains, enjoying, to them, the edifying {pec- 
tacle of their favage foes deftroying each other by mutual 
flaughter. The battle was fatal to the caufe of Almagro, 
who was himfelf taken prifoner after the total and bloody 
defeat of his troops. In a very fhort time the mercilefs 
- Pizarro brought his old affociate to trial, condemned and 
executed him. Afterwards Pizarro was the unrivalled matter 
of thefe extenfive regions, and without any regard to the 
 Spanifh court, he divided them like a conqueror among his 
followers, fetting apart the moft valuable lots for himfelf, 
his brothers, and favourites. His partiality excited much 
difcontent among perfons, all of whom were actuated by 
the thirft of gain. The partizans of Almagro fighed in fecret 
for revenge ; but as no open hoftility was manifefted, the 
plan of difcovery was carried on with vigour, and Gonzalo 
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Pizarro was difpatched by his brother upon the arduous 
enterprize of croffing the Andes, and exploring the countries 
to the eaft of that chain. It was on his return to Quite 
that he learnt the deftruétion of his brother. The followers 
of Almagro had repaired in great numbers to Lima, where 
the fon of their late chief received them with much kindnefs, 
and engaged their warmeft attachment by his popular qua- 
lities. In their private meetings a confpiracy was formed 
againft the life of Pizarro. He was apprized of the fa&, 
but, in the confidence of uncontrolled power, he difregarded 
them. ‘The plot was, however, matured ; and on the 26th 
of June 1541, at mid-day, atime, in thofe hot climates, 
devoted to repofe, Herroada, one of the principal of the 
Almagrian officers, at the head of eighteen determined affo- 
ciates, fallied out armed from Almagro’s houfe, and proceeded 
to the palace. ‘They paffled unobferved through the outer 
courts, and were arrived at the foot of the ftaircafe before an 
alarm was given. Pizarro was in a large hall with fome 
friends. Qne of thefe who came to the top of the ftairs to 
enquire into the caufe of the tumult, was laid dead, while 
others efcaped through the windows. The confpirators 
rufhed into the hall; Pizarro, with his half brother Alcantara, 
was killed, and the others mortally wounded: the former 
defended himfelf till he was abfolutely exhaufted with fatigue, 
when, unable any longer to parry off the weapons, he received 
athruft full in the throat, fell, and expired. His memory lives 
and ever will live asa fignal contributor to his country’s 
aggrandizement, but blackened with the ftain of atrocious 
cruelty and perfidy. Univer. Hift. Robertfon’s America. 

PIZOLO, in Geography, a town of Sicily, in the valley 
of Noto ; eight miles S. of Modica. 

PIZZATI, Griusrrrr, in Biography, publifhed at Venice 
in folio, with a feparate volume of plates, in 1782, atreatife 
* On the Science of Sounds and of Harmony:” ** La Scienza 
de’ Suoni, e dell’ Armonia.’”’? The author clearly explains 
the phenomena of found, as far as concerns practical mufic, 
from d’Alembert, another modern writer on harmonics, and 
gives an account of late difcoveries in the fcience, and of the 
fyftems of Rameau and Tartini, from Rouffeau, explaining 
the laws of harmony in their prefent ufe. 

PIZZICATO, in Stalian Mufic, from pizzicure, to 
pinch, is a term that announces to the performers on bowed 
inftruments the ufe of the fingers inftead of the bow. 
When the bow is to be refumed, it is exprefled by the words 
con arco. 

PIZZIGHITONE, in Geography, a town of Italy, in 
the department of the Upper Po, on the Adda ; rine miles 
N.W. of Cremona. N. lat. 45° ro!. | E. long. 9° 48/. 

PIZZO, a town of Naples, in Calabria Ultra, near the 
coaft ; 13 miles N.E. of Tropea. 

Pizzo Ferrato, atown of Naples, in Abruzzo Citra; 13 
miles E.S.E. of Sulmona. 

Pizzo di Gotto, a town of Sicily, in the valley of De- 
mona; fix miles S. of Melazzo. 

PLA, atown of Spain, in the province of Catalonia ; 
five miles S. of Urgel. 

PLABENNEG, a town of France, in the department 
of the Finifterre, and chief place of a canton, in the diftrict 
of Breit; feven miles N.E. of Breft. The place contains 
3255, and the canton 11,833 inhabitants, on a territory of 
230 kiliometres, in 12 communes. ~ 

PLACAGNODIAUGIA, in Natural Hifiory, the 
name of a genus of {pars. 

The word is derived from the Greek raxé, @ crufl, wyvosy 
pure, and diavyrc, pellucid. : 

The bodies of this genus are cryftalline terrene {pars, or 
{parry bodies with much of the brightnefs and tran{parence 
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of. cryftal, but debafed by an admixture of earthy matter, 
and are imperfe@tly pellucid, and formed into thin plates with 
flat furfaces, but covered at times, either in part or entirely, 
with tubercles or botryoide prominences, and are compofed 
of arrangements of oblong concretions, of no determinately 
angular figure. i 

Of this genus there are only two known fpecies, viz. a 
hard femipellucid and yellowifh-brown one, and a brittle pel- 
lucid and whitifh one. Hill. 

PLACAGNOSCIERIA, the name of a genus of 
{pars. 

PiThe word is derived fromthe Greek zack, a crufl, yw, 
ure, and cxspoc, opaque. 

The bodies of this genus are dull and opaque cryftalline 
terrene {pars,,formed inte crufts, and of an irregular and 
not ftriated texture within. 

Of this genus there are three known fpecies, viz. a hard 
whitifh-brown one, a dull crumbly whitifh one, and a dull 
pale brown friable one, of a very coarfe texture, which en- 
crufts the fides and bottoms of veffels, in which water is 
frequently boiled. Hill. 

PLACANICA, in Geography, a town of Naples, in Ca- 
labria Ultra; 27 miles E.S.E. of Reggio. 

PLACARD, or Pracarr, Placaert, a foreign term, 
frequent in gazettes, fignifying a leaf, or fheet of paper, 
ftretched and applied upon a wall, or polt. Ediéts, regu- 
lations, &c. are to be made public in placards. 

The word placard is alfo ufed for a libel or lampoon. 
At Rome, placards again{ft the pope are frequently fixed, 
in the night-time, to the ftatue of Pafquin. See Pasquin- 
ADE. 

Pracarp, in Archite@ure, denotes the decoration of the 
door of an apartment, which is fometimes a corniche fup- 
ported by confoles. 

PLAcARD, in our Cufloms, denotes a licence whereby a 
perfon is permitted to {hoot with a gun, or to take other- 
wife unlawful game. 

PLACCIUS, Vincent, in Biography, a learned jurift, 
was born at Hamburg in the year 1642. After ftudying 
at Leipfic, and other places, he travelled into Italy and 
France, and became a licentiate in law at Orleans. Re- 
turning to his native city, he practifed at the bar; and in 
1675, was appointed profeflor of moral philofophy and elo- 
quence, the duties of which he performed till his death, in 
1699. He was author of a volume of Latin poems, and of 

- many other works, of which the principal are, 1. A curious 
bibliographical piece concerning anonymous writers, firft 
publithed at Hamburg in 1674, under the title of « De 
Scriptis et Scriptoribus anonymis atque pfeudonymis Syn- 
tagma;’’ together with the “ Catalogus Auctorum fup- 
pofitiorum”? of Rhodias.. The work was well received, 
and he prepared a new edition of it, with confiderable addi- 
tions, which was printed after his death, in 2 vols. folio, in 
1708, under the care of John Albert Fabricius. A fupple- 
ment to it was publifhed by Mylius, in 1740, at Hamburg. 
2. “ De Arte Excerpendi,’? 1689. Placcius has always 
been efteemed a learned and able writer, but his ftyle is faid 
to be obfcure, and occafionally confufed. Moreri. 

PLACE, Perer per La, a learned French magiftrate, 
and various writer, was born at Angouléme in the year 
1526. He applied with fuccefs to the fludy of jurif- 
prudence, and in 1548 publifhed a Latin paraphrafe on the 
Titles of the Imperial Inftitutes, «« De Aétionibus, Ex- 
ceptionibus et Interdiétis,” in gto. After this he was 
called to the bar of the parliament of Paris, and pleaded 
with fo great fuccefs, that he acquired the character of a 
learned, eloquent, and virtuous counfellor. Francis I. ap- 
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pointed him advocate of his court of aids at Paris, and he 
difcharged the duties of that office with fo much talent and 
integrity, that Henry II. nominated him his firlt prefident 
in the fame court. It was believed that he was a convert 
to the Proteitant religion in the year 1554, but he did not 
make an open profeffion of it till the death of Francis II. 
On the breaking out of the civil war, he retired to one of 
his houfes in Picardy ; but upon the conclufion of peace in 
1562, he feized the earlieft opportunity of vindicating him- 
felf before the king from the feveral charges which had 
been preferred againit him. He was now appointed by the 
prince of Conde fuperintendant of the houfhold ; and upon 
the rupture of that prince with the court, about the year 
1566, M. La Place retired to the caftle of Ve in the 
Valois, where he continued after the death of the prince, till 
Charles IX. granted the Proteftants advantageous terms of 
peace in 1569, with the defign of the more eafily extir- 
pating them. La Place, deceived by royal treachery, re- 
turned to Paris, and refumed the office of prefident to the 
court of aids, which he retained till he fell a viétim in the 
horrible and accurfed maflacre of the Proteftants, on St- 
Bartholomew’s day, in the year 1572, at the age of 46. 
He is faid to have poffeffed great foundnefs of judgment, 
clearnefs of difcrimination, and a truly philofophic fpirit, 
which admirably qualified him for the office of magiftrate, 
and which were feldom found united in the profeflional men 
of that time. His chief works are, ‘* Commentaries on the 
State of Religion, and of the Commonwealth, from 1556 
to 15613” “A Treatife on the right Ufe of Moral Phi- 
lofophy in conneétion with the Chriftian Doétrine ;?? and 
«© A Treatife on the Excellence of the Chriftian Man.’? 
Moreri. 

Prace, Locus, in Philofophy, that part of 
{pace which any body poflefles. 

Ariftotle, and his followers, divide place into external and 
internal. 

Prace, Jnternal, is that fpace, or room, which the body 
contains. 

Priacr, External, is that which includes or contains the 
body ; which is alfo called, by Ariotle, the firit or con- 
cave and immoveable furface of the ambient body. 

It is controverted, in the fehools, whether internal place 
be a real entity, or only an imaginary being; i. e. whether 
it be any thing intrinfically, or only an aptitude and capa- 
city of receiving bodies. 

Some maintain it a pofitive being, incorporeal, eternal, 
independent, and infinite; and affert it even to conititute 
the immenfity of the godhead. = ‘ 

The Cartefians, on the contrary, hold internal place, ab- 
ftractedly confidered, to be no other than the very extenfion 
of the bodies contained in it ; and therefore in no wife dif- 
ferent from the bodies themfelves. 

The fchoolmen likewife difpute, whether external place 
be moveable, or immoveable? Its immobility is argued 
from this confideration ; that what moves, nuit neceflarily 
leave its place ; which it cannot do, if it go along with the 
moveable. Others charge an abfurdity on this opinion of 
Ariftotle ; viz. that hence it follows, that a body really at 
reft is continually fhifting place: atower, for inftance, on a 
plain; or a rock in the middle of the fea; becaufe the one 
and the other, continually inclofed with new air, or new 
water, mutt be faid to bein motion or to change place. 

To folve this difficulty, and ward off the sn dity which 
follows from Ariftotle’s laying down external plate as im- 
moveable, many expedients have been had recourfe to. The — 
Scotifts contend for place’s being only immoveable, by equi- 
valence. Thus, when the wind blows, the air which Pe 
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veited the furface of the tower does indeed recede, but then 
other fimilar and equivalent air takes place. The Thomitts 
choofe to deduce the immobility of external place, from its 
keeping the fame diftance from the centre, and the cardinal 
points of the world ; and the Nominalifts, from a correfpond- 
ence with certain virtual parts of the divine immenfity. 

The Cartefians deny external place to be either a fur- 
rounding furface, or a body furrounded, or a mean term 
between. the two ; and conceive it to be the fituation of a 
body among adjacent bodies confidered as at reft. Thus 
the tower fhall be deemed to remain in the fame place, 
though the ambient air be changed; fince it retains the 
fame fituation with regard to the neighbouring hills, trees, 
and other parts of the earth. ; 

Sir Ifaac Newton better, and more intelligibly, diftin- 
guifhes place into ab/olute, and relative. 

_ Peace, Abfalute, and primary, is that part of infinite and 
immoveable {pace which a body poffeffes. 

Prace, Relative, or fecondary, is the {pace it pofleffes, 
confidered with regard to other adjacent objects. 

Dr. Clarke adds another kind of relative place, which he 
calls relatively common place ; and defines it, that part of any 
moveable or meafurable {pace which a body pofleiles ; which 
place moves together with the body. 

Prace, Mr. Locke obferves, is fometimes likewife taken 
for that portion of infinite {pace poflefled by the material 
world, though this, he adds, were more properly called 
extenfion. : 

The proper idea of place, according to him, is the re- 
lative pofition of any thing, with regard to its diftance from 
certain fixed points ; whence we fay, a thing has or has net 
changed place; when its diftance is, or is not altered with 
refpect to thofe bodies. 

For the vifion of place, fee Viston, and VisIBLE. 

Prace, in Optics, or Optical Place, is the point to which 
the eye refers an object. 

Thus the points D and E (Plate XVII. Optics, fig- 11.) 
to which two fpeCtators in d and e refer the object C, are 
called optic places. 

Here, if a right line joining the optic places D and E, be 
parallel to a right line pafling through the eyes of the {pec- 
tators d, e; the diftance of the optic places D, E, will be 
to the diftance of the {pe€tators d and e, as the diltance of 
one of the optic places from the place of the obje&t EC, 
to the diftance of the other {fpeétator from the fame ob- 
ject dC. . 

Pace, Optic, of a ftar, is a point in the furface of the 
mundane {phere, as C or B (Plate XVIII. Affronomy, 
fiz. 4), wherein a {pectator in E, or T, fees the centre of 
the ftar S. 

This is divided into ¢rue and apparent. 

Piacr, True, or real optic, is that point of the furface of 
the {phere B, in which a {petator, placed in the centre of 
“the earth, fees the centre of the ftar, or phenomenon. 
it is a point among the fixed ftars, determined by a line 
drawn from the centre of the earth through that of the 
ftar, and terminated in B among the itars. 

Prace, Apparent, or vifible optic, is that poiat of the 
furface of the f{phere, in which a fpeétator, placed on the 
furface of the earth in E, feesthe centre of the itar S. Or, 
a point C found by a line pafling from the {pectator’s eye 
through the ftar, and terminated in the fphere of the ftars. 

The diftance between the two optic places makes what we 


call the parallax. 


The apparent place, in optics, is different from the real 
ene; for when, by refraétion through glafies, that parcel 
of rays which falls on the pupil of the eye, from each point 
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of any near object, is made to flow as clofe together, as 
that which comes froma diftant one; or when, by the feck 
means, the rays coming from diftant objects are made to di- 
verge as much as if they flowed from near ones ; then the 
eye muit neceffarily fee the place of the ‘object changed ; 
which change is-its apparent place. ; 
_If an object be placed nearer to a convex glafs than is the 
diftance of its focus, its apparent place may be determined : 
but if the object be in the focus of the glafs the Jocus appa- 
rens of the objeét cannot be determined ; only that it will 
appear vattly remote. 

Nor can the Jocus apparens be determined if the objeét be 
beyond the focus of the convex glafs; but if the object be 
farther diftant from a convex glafs than its focus, and the 
eye lie beyond the diftin@ bafe, its apparent place will be in 
the diftin@ bafe. See Lens. 

Pract of the fun, a flar, or planet, fimply, denotes the 
fign and degree of the zodiac, which the luminary is in. 

Or, it is that degree of the ecliptic, reckoned from the 
beginning of Aries, which the planet’s or ftar’s circle of 
longitude cuts; and therefore it coincides with the len- 
gitude of the fun, planet, or ftar. 

AAs the fine of the fun’s greateft declination 23° 30!: to 
the fine of any prefent declination given or obferved, v. gr. 
23° 15':: fo is radius 10: to the fine of his longitude 80° 
52', which, if the inclination were north, would give 20° 
51/ of Gemini, if fouth, 20° 52! of Capricorn, for the fun’s 
place. 

Piace, Ajlronomical. See ASTRONOMICAL. 

Piace, Moon's, is that point of her orbit in which fhe 
is found at any time. 

This, by reafon of the great inequalities in the lunar mo- 
tions, which render a number of equations and reduétions 
neceilary before the juft point be found, is of various kinds. 

Puace, £xcentric, of a planet in its orbit. See Excen- 
rric, and P, Plate XVI. Aftron. fig. 148. 

Piace, Heliocentric, of a planet. See HEL1ocentRIc, 
and R, fig. 148. 

Prace, Geocentric. Sec Grocenrric, and R, fig. 148. | 

Piace of Radiation, in Optics, is the interval, or {pace in 
a medium or tranfparent body, through which any vifible 
object radiates. 

PLacer, in Geometry, isa line ufed in the folution of pro- 
blems ; more ufually called by the Latin name /ocus. 

See the doctrine of geometrical places under Locus. 

Prace, in War, is a general name for all kinds of for- 
trefles, where a party may defend themfelves. 

In which fenfe it may be defined to be a place fo difpofed, 
as that the parts which encompafs it defend and flank one 
another. 

Pace, Strong, or fortified, is a place flanked and co- 
vered with baftions. See Fortirrep Place. 

Pracr, Regular, is that whofe angles, fides, baftions, 
and other parts are equal; and this is ufually denominated 
from the number of its angles; 2s a pentagon, a hexagon, 
&c. Palma Nova, built by the Venetians, isa dodecagon. 

Prace, Irregular, is that whofe fides and angles are un- 
equal. 

Puace of Arms, in Fortification, isa ftrong city or town, 
pitched upon for the chief magazine of an army. 

Pace of Arms, ina city or garrifon, is a large open 
fpot of ground, ufually near the centre of the place, where 
the grand guard is commonly kept, and the garrifon holds its 
rendezvous at reviews, and in cafes of alarm, to receive 
orders from the governor, 

Prace of ‘Arms, of an attack, in a fiege, is a f{pacious 


place covered from the enemy by a parapet or epaulement, 
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where the foldiers are pofted ready to fuftain thofe at work 
in the trenches, againft the foldiers of the garrifon. It is 
cultomary to make three places of arms, when the ground 
will permit ; the firft and moft diftant from the place is about 
three hundred toifes from the glacis of the covert way ; the 
fecond is within one hundred and forty toifes ; and the third 
at the foot of the glacis. See PARALLELS. — 

Pace of Arms particular, in a garrifon, is a place near 
every baftion, where the foldiers, fent from the grand place 
to the quarters afligned them, relieve thofe that are either 
upon the guard, or in fight. 

Prace of Arms without, is a place allowed to the covert- 
way, for the planting of cannon; to oblige thofe who ad- 
vance in the approaches to retire. 

Thofe places of arms that are in the covered way, are 
places made at the entering and faliant angles, confiderably 
larger than the ftreet of the covered way, and formed by 
turning the head of the glacis into two faces, projecting 
towards the country : thofe at the faliant angles are formed 
by the rounding of the counterfcarp ; thofe at the entering 
angles are con{truéted by taking the gorges at the head of 
the glacis of a certain length, drawing the faces at a certain 
angle, and parallel to thofe faces eee a glacis. 

LACE of Arms, in a camp, is properly the bell-tents at 
the head of each company, where the arms are lodged. It 
alfo denotes a large {pace at the head of the camp, for the 
army to be ranged in and drawn up in battalia. 

Prace of Arms of a troop or company, is the {pot of 
ground on which the troop, or company, draws up. 

Pacer, Face of a. See Face. 

Prace, Tenaille of the. See TENAILLE. 

Prace, View of a. See View. 

Prace, Fire. See Fire-PLAces. . 

Pracr, among logicians and orators, denotes the feat or 
fource of an argument ; or that from which it is taken. 

Prace is ufed inthe doftrine of artificial memory ; and 
thefe places may be cither fuch in a proper fenfe, as a door, 
a window, acorner, &c. or familiar and known perfons ; or 
any thing at pleafure, provided that they be placed in a cer- 
tain order, animals, plants, words, letters, characters, hiftorical 
perfonages, &c. though fome of thefe are more and fome 
lefs fit for the purpofe ; but fuch kinds of places greatly help 
the memory, and raife it far above its natural power. See 
Memory and Mnemonics. 

Prace, Common. See Common Place. 

PLace of Units, Tens, Sc. See Unitr and Numera- 
TION. 

Praces, Hylegial, in Aftrology. See HYLxciat. 

Prace, Whifpering. See WHisrenrinc. ; 

Piace, ddditions of. See AvpiTion. 

Prace;, Unity of. See Unrry. 

Pace Bricks, were kiln-burnt red bricks of a full fize, 
now entirely difufed in the metropolis ; but in leu of them, 
the foft infufficiently burnt bricks from the outfide of the 
clamps are called, by way of diftinétion from ftock or hard 
burnt bricks, place bricks. 'Thefe are of a foul red co- 
lour, and will eafily break or crufh to pieces. “The particu- 
lar manner in which place bricks were formerly made was by 
dipping the mould in water before the clay was put in; 
which made the outer furfaces when burnt very coarfe and 
hard. See Brick. 

PLACENTA, in Anatomy, a vafcular fpongy body, 
containing the ramifications of veflels from the uterus, and 
of others from the foetus, and forming the medium by which 
the mother and child are connected. See GENERATION. 

Pracenta, in Natural Hiflory, the name of one of the 
clafles of the echini marini, The chara@ers of thefe are, 
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that they are of a depreffed or flatted form, and are wrought 
in various fhapes, as the paftry people make their cakes ; 
they all have a cinquefoil flower at their top, and their mouth 
is in the middle of the bafe ; the aperture for their anus is 
ufually near the edge. 
Of this clafs there are three genera: 1. The melitta. 
2. The laganum. And 3. The rotula: which fee under 
their feveral heads. : 
PLAcENTA, among the Ancients, a kind of cheefe-cake 
the moft fimple kind of which was made of flour mixed with 
oil and cheefe, to which honey was added: but the more 
luxurious fort of people added likewife a great variety of 
herbs and fruits, as alfo fugar, eggs, butter, &c. ; 
PLACENTIA, or Prtacenza, in Geography, a city of 
Italy, and capital of a duchy annexed to Parma, on the S. 
fide of the Po. This city was built and colonized by the 
Romans about 218 years B.C., and not long after, ferved 
as an afylum to the Roman army, when defeated by- Hanni- 
bal at the Trebia. It was afterwards affaulted by that 
Carthaginian general, without fuccefs. This city became 
very flourifhing and municipal, but it fuffered much in the 
troubles that attended the elevation of Otho to the empire ; 
and when attacked by a party of the Vitellians, it effectually 
refifted, and in the bloody conteit had only to lament the 
lofs of its amphitheatre, remarkable for its capacioufnefs and 
archite&ture, which was fet on fire and reduced to afhes. 
Placentia, after having frequently changed maiters, was an- 
nexed to Parma, and thus remained till the expulfion of the 
late duke, when, with the whole of its territory, it was occu- 
pied by the French. Itis a large and well built city. Its 
cathedral is Saxon; the town-houfe, with fome other 
public buildings in the great fquare, Gothic. Several 
churches, particularly that of St. Agottino, are of fine 
Roman architecture, and fome of them adorned with paint- 
ings of great celebrity. The great fquare is ornamented 
with two brafs equeftrian ftatues, one of Alexander Farnefe, 
and the other of his brother Ranuccio, which are much ad- 
mired, particularly the former, for attitude, animation, and 
drapery. The ttreets of Placentia are handfome, broad, and 
ftraight : one in particular, called the Stradone, is reckoned 
the longeft and moft beautiful in Italy, being 3000) feet in 
length. Placentia is a bifhop’s fee, and contains, befides the 
cathedral, 1 collegiate, 12 parochial, and 38 other churches, 
8 abbies, 16 convents, and an univerfity. The number of 
inhabitants is about 20,000, including 2000 ecclefiaftics. 
The neighbourhood of Placentia is, perhaps, more intereit- 
ing than the town itfelf, as it was the theatre of many 
bloody engagements. The duchy is about thirty miles long 
from N. to S., and from 8 to 15 broad from E. to W. ; the 
foil is fertile, and furnifhes mines of iron, copper, and vitriol ; 
52 miles S.E. of Milan. N. lat. 45° 3'. E. long. 0° 43!. 
Pracentia Bay, a fpacious bay on the S. coatt of New- 
foundland, which forms a good harbour for fhips, and is fre- 
quented by fhips employed in the cod-fithery, and by thofe 
that are bound into the gulf or river St. Lawrence. It . 
opens between Chapeau Rouge Point W. and cape St. 
Mary’s on the E., 154 leagues apart ; lying between N, lat. 
46° 43' 30" and 47° 54/, and between W. long. 54° 1/ and 
55° 21' 30". The poit-town, which gives name to the bay, 
ison the eaftern fhore; 67 leagues to the E. of the ifland 
of Cape Breton, 40 miles W. by S. of St. John’s, in'N, lat. 
47° 15! and W. long. 55°13’. The harbour is fo capacious, 
that 150 fail of fhips may lie in fecurity, and fifh as quietl 
asin any river. The entrance into it is by a narrow chamell 
which will admit but one fhip at a time. Sixty fail of 
fhips can conyeniently dry their fifh on the Great Strand, 
which lies between two fteep hills, and is about three om 
ong. 
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long. One of the hills is feparated from the itrand by a 
fmall brook, which runs out of the channel, and forms a 
fort of lake, called the Little Bay, in which are caught great 
quantities of falmon. The inhabitants dry their fifh on what 
is called Little Strand. The French had formerly a fort 
called St. Louis, fituated on a ridge of dangerous rocks, 
which contra¢ts the entrance into the harbour. In going in 
the ridge muit be left on the ftarboard. 

Pracentia Lagoon, a bay on the coaft of Yucatan. 
N. lat. 18°38'. W. long. 89° 40!. 

Pracentra J/land, an ifland near the coaft of Maine. 
N. lat. 44° 10'. W. long. 68° ro’. 

PLACER de Abraxas, a rocky iflet, near the S. coaft 
of Cuba. N. lat. 21° 18’. W. long. 80° 52’. 

PLACETTE, Joun bE La, in Biography, an eminent 
French minifter and moralitt, was born at Pontac, in Bearn, 
in the year 1639. He received the early part of his educa- 
tion under his father, who was minifter of his native place ; 
and after he had made good proficiency in the claffics and 
the belles-lettres, he applied to the ftudies requifite to qualify 
him for the profeflion of a divine. His firft fettlement was 
with the church of Orthes in Bearn; from which he re- 
moved, in about four years, to that of Nay, in the fame 
province. Here he continued til the year 1685, when the 
revocation of the ediét of Nantes compelled him to renounce 
his country for an afylum among {trangers. He now gladly 
accepted an offer made him by the queen of Denmark, to 
become paitor of a French church, which fhe had founded 
at Copenhagen. He enjoyed the favour and patronage of 
that illuftrious princefs till her death, in 1711, when he re- 
moved into Holland. Here he firft refided at the Hague, 
and afterwards at Utrecht, where he died in 1718, in the 
Soth year of his age. His works are very numerous, of 
which fome of the chief are as follow: “ New Moral 
Effays,” in 6 vols. 12mo.; “ A Treatife on Confcience,”’ 
which was tranflated into Englifh by Bafil Kennet, under 
the title of «* The Chriftian Cafuift;” “A Treatife on 
Oaths ;”? “A Treatife on the Games of Chance ;”? and“ A 
Compendium of Chriftian Morality,’’ of which the beft edi- 
tien is faid to be that of 1701. The charaéter of this writer 
is thus drawn: ‘ His knowledge was extenfive, his pene- 
tration lively, and his judgment calm and difpaffionate. 
His difpofition was benevolent, his manners affable, and his 
eharity was extended to Chriftians of all communions. 
With great clearnefs of perception, and foundnefs of judg- 
ment, he has very happily difentangled and elucidated the 
moft intricate and embarrafled queftions. Lefs profound 
than Nicole, and lefs ingenious than Rochefaueault, he will 
pleafe good men by his folid morality, equally removed from 
exceffive rigour and criminal remifinefs.”? His ftyle, as a 
writer, is limple and equable, though frequently diffufe. 
Moreri. 

PLACIA, in Ancient Geography, atown of Afia Minor, 
in Myfia, on the borders of the Propontide, between Pa- 
normus to the W., and the mouth of the Rhyndacus to the 
E. According to Pomponius Mela, and alfo Herodotus, this 
town was colonized by:the Pelafgi. Cybele was held in 
_ great veneration in this place, and as Cyzicus was very near 
it, the Cyzicanians worfhipped her under the name of the 
« Mother Placia.’’ 

PLACIDE, in Biography, a French monk, celebrated 
“as an able geographer, was, probably, born at Paris in the 
‘year 1648. He was nearly related to, and pupil of, Peter 

Duval; and, at the age of 18, embraced the religious life 
in the convent of the Auguttinian bare-footed friars, at the 
Place des Victoires. Here he appears to have made geo- 
_ graphy the principal purfuit of his life, and drew feveral 
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maps and charts that were highly efteemed, of which the 
mott celebrated is that of «* The Courfe of the River Po,?? 
confiiting of feveral fheets. On account of his great fkill 
and ingenuity in this branch of feience, he was, in 17055 
appointed geographer in ordinary to the king. He died in 
1734, at the advanced age of 86. An engraved likenefs of 
this able man is fometimes to be met with as a frontifpiece 
to collections of his maps. But the monks of his fraternity 
obtained poffeffion of the plate, and deftroyed it, out of 
refentment to Placide, who refufed to fubmit to their newly 
adopted fafhion of being fhaved; and he is reprefented in 
the engraving as wearing a beard. Moreri. 

PLACIDIA, a Roman emprets, the daughter of Theo- 
dofius the Great, by his fecond wife Galla. She was born 
about A.D. 388, and was brought up in the palace of 
Conftantmople. When her brother Honorius was feated 
upon the throne of the weftern empire, fhe took up her 
refidence in Rome, and was in that capital when it was 
inveilted by Alaric in 408. At the third fiege and fack of 
Rome in 410, Placidia was one of the captives whom the 
conqueror carried away with him ; fhe was, however, treated 
with the refpect due to her rank and fex. After the death 
of Alaric, Ataulphus, who fucceeded him as king of the 
Goths, refufed to reftore her, and at length made propofals 
of marriage to her. She fubmitted, fays Gibbon, without 
reluctance to the defires of the conqueror, a young and 
yaliant prince, who yielded to Alaric in loftinefs of ftature, 
but who excelled him in the more attraétive qualities of 
grace and beauty. The marriage of Ataulphus and Pla- 
cidia was confummated before the Goths retired from Italy. 
The bride, attired and adorned like a Roman emprefs, was 
placed on a throne of ftate, and the king of the Goths, 
who affumed on this occafion the Roman habit, contented 
himfelf with a lefs honourable feat by her fide. The nup- 
tial gift, which, according to the cuitom of the nation, 
was offered to Placidia, confifted of the rare and magnifi- 
cent f{poils of her country. Fifty beautiful youths, in 
filken robes, carried a bafin in each hand, and one of thefe 
bafins was filled with pieces of gold, the others with pre- 
cious ftones of ineftimable value. Theie, however, formed 
an inconfiderable portion of the Gothic treafures. She 
brought forth a fon, who foon died, and fhortly after, in 
415, Ataulphus was murdered by one of his domeftics in 
Spain. Singeric, who ufurped the Gothic throne, treated 
Placidia with great ignominy, and obliged her to walk 
twelve miles before his chariot with a crowd of other caps 
tives; but Singeric was affaflinated a few days after his 
elevation. By a treaty between the Romans and Goths, 
fhe was-afterwards ranfomed at an immenfe price, and re- 
turned to Italy. In 417, her brother Honortus, as a re- 
ward for the fervices of his general Conftantius, compelled 
her to give him her hand-in marriage. She manifefted 
great reluctance to this union, which, neverthelefs, was pro- 
duétive of a fon and daughter, named Valentinian and Ho- 
noria. Placidia again became a widow in 421, after her 
hufband had occupied the throne only feven months. After 
this Placidia fought for herfelf and children a retreat at 
Conftantinople, where fhe was honourably received by her 
nephew Theodofius, who granted to Placidia the title of 
Augufta, and to her fon that of Cxfar. In 425, Placidia 
again recovered her authority, and aflumed the reins of govern- 
ment, as regent, during the minority of her fon. Her admi- 
niftration was not remarkable for wifdom or vigour, and fhe 
has been charged with the defpicable and criminal policy of 
corrupting her fon by a diflolute education, that fhe might 
the longer keep the power in her own hands. At any rate, 
fhe feems to have governed with abfolute fway till her death, 
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at the age of 62, in the year 450. She was mterred at 
Ravenna, where her tomb, and even her corpfe feated in a 
cyprefs chair, were preferved for many ages. This em- 
prefs received many compliments from the orthodox oar 
and St. Peter Chryfologus affured her, that her zeal for 
the Trinity had been recompenfed by an auguft trinity of 
children. Univer. Hift. Gibbon, vols. v. and vi. 

PLACITA, Peas, a term frequent in our laws and 
cuitoms. Originally, placita fignified certain public aflem- 
blies of all degrees of men, in which the king prefided, 
and where the great affairs of the kingdom were confulted 
upon. 


Thefe affemblies were called placita generalia; becavfe. 


generalitas univerforum majorum tam clericorum quam lai- 
corum ibidem conveniebat. And hence the decrees, ordi- 
nances, fentences, &c. of this affembly, were alfo called 
placita. 

Sim. Dunelmenfis tells us, they were held in the open 
fields ; for, fays he, nullam oportet regem in literis affignare cu- 
riam, quia ubi rex judicat in aperto ibi eff curia fua. » 

Some will have thefe placita generalia, and curie regis, of 
ancient times, to be much the fame with what we now call 
a parliament. 

The lords courts came hence alfo to be called placita ge- 
neralia, though oftener curie generals; becaufe all their 
tenants and vaflals were obliged to appear in them. 

We alfo meet with placitum nominatum, for the day ap- 
pointed a criminal to appear in, and make his deience. 
et Hen. I. And placitum fra@um, i. e. when the day is 
lapfed. 

Lord Coke derives the word placitum a placendo, quia bene- 
placitare fuper omnia placet : indeed, this feems avery fanciful 
etymon ; and others have more reafon in deriving the word 
from the German platz, or the Latin plateis, fields, or ftreets, 
where thefe affemblies were originally held. 

PLACITARE, in the old Law Books, fignifies to 
plead caufes. See PLEADING. 

“Mos placitandi, ante Conquzitum, fuit coram alder- 
manno, et proceribus, et eorum hundredariis, fc. barénibus, 
majoribus, melioribus, fenioribus, et urbanis.”” Mifc. in Bibl. 
Cott. fub. tit. Vitellius. 

Hence, placitator, a pleader. Ralph Flambard is record- 
ed to have been fotius regni placitator, in William II.’s 
time. 

PLACITUM, in Law, a fentence of the court ; or an 
opinion, ordinance, or decree. 

Cuflos PLacitToRUM corone. See Custos. 

PLACKET, or PLaquetre, in Commerce, a {mall fil- 
ver coin of the Netherlands, of 3% ftivers current. The old 
plaquettes have been reduced to 24 ftivers. The aflay of 
the placket is W. — than the Englifh ftandard) 
5 0z. 8 dwt. ; its “ee t, 1 dwt. 18 gr. ; its contents in pure 
filver grains, 20: and its value in fterling, os. 23d. 

PLACODIUM, in Botany, from xAaxaén:, broad and 
A erkae a divifion of the natural order of Lichenes, as firft 
diftributed by Hoffmann, and conftituting the fourth fec- 
tion of his feventh genus, Lobaria. It compofes the fecond 
tribe in the Prodromus of Acharius, but has no part in the 
fubfequent arrangement, publifhed in his Methodus. See 
LicHENEs. 

PLACUS, from waxxx:, a cake, becaufe the inha- 
bitants of Cochinchina ufe the fragrant juice of the ge- 
nus in queftion, as an ingredient in cakes.—Lour. é 
chinch. 496.—Clafs and order, Syngenefia Polygamia-/uper- 
flua. Nat. Ord. Compofite nucamentacea, Linn. Corymbifere, 
Juff. 

Gen. Ch..Common calyx imbricated, inverfely turbinate, 
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{cales linear, flender, ereé&t. Cor. compound, equal to the 
calyx, ere€t ; florets of the difk few, ail perfeét, tubular, 
five-cleft ; thole of the circumference very numerous, naked. 
Stam. (in the ‘perfe& florets) Filaments five, very fhort ; 
anthers forming a cylindrical tube. P/?. (in all the florets) 
Germen oblong ; ftyle thread-fhaped, fhort ; fligmas two, 
oblong, erect in the perfect florets, reflexed in the female 
ones. eric. none, except the unchanged calyx. Seed to 
each of the florets oblong, moft flender in the female ones ; 
down capillary. Recept. naked, convex. : 

Eff. Ch. Receptacle naked. Down capillary. Calyx 
imbricated, inverfely turbinate, with linear icales. Florets 
of the radius without a corolla. : 

1. P. tomentofus. our. n. 1.—Leaves ovate, obtufe, 
downy on both fides. —Found wild, as well as cultivated, in 
Cochinchina. Stem herbaceous, two feet high, ereét, branched. 
Leaves alternate, feffile, ferrated, odoriferous. Flowers 
violet, in terminal, ereét, oblong panicles. ’ 

2. P. /evis. Lour. n. 2.— Leaves ovate, pointed, fmooth. 
Native of the fame country.—Siem not quite fo tall, fmooth. 
Flowers pale yellow, in fhort terminal panicles. Calyx tu- 
mid at the bafe. We know nothing of thefe plants but 
fromm the account of Loureiro. See Exicurysum, Gna- 
PHALIUM, and caer ae : 

PLADAROTIS, from crzdago:, fluid, in a 
fungous tubercle upon the infide of ee wee 7 

PLADIA, or Brant, in Geography, a town of Pruffia, 
in the province of Natangen; 22 miles S.W. of Konigf- 
berg. 

PLADLING, atown of Bavaria, fituated on the [er ; 
8 miles N.W. of Ofterhofen. ; . 

PLAFOND, or Prarronn, in ArchiteGure, the ceilin 
of aroom, whether it be flat or arched ; lined with laths an 
platter, and fometimes alfo enriched with paintings, &c, See 
CEILING. . : 

Praronp is alfo more particularly ufed for the bottom of 
a projecture of the larmier of the corniche; called alfo the 
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PLAGALIS, Lat. sAzyi-, obliquus, a latere. Plagal 
and authentic, in the ecclefiaftical modes, or canto fermo, 
imply the different divifions of the o€tave : the divifion is 
called authentic, when the sth is in the acute; and plagal, 
when the 4th is in the grave. (See Prany Cuant, and 
Monks, LEcelefaftical.) The terms authentic and plagal are 
with reafon cenfured by Meibomius and Bontempi as barba- 
rous. Bontempi propofes, inftead of the word authentic, to 
fubftitute principal; and for plagal, relative or collateral. 
Thefe diftinGtions in the Romifh church are fimilar,to the 
difcriminations made by the Greek mufical writers where 
they clafs their modes under the denominations of princi 
and fubordinate, with the diftinction of Ayper and dy, It 
is not furprifing that the primitive Chrittians fhould give 
Greek names to the {pecies of o€taves in imitation of the 
Greek modes ; nor, if we refle& on the fimplicity that was 
aimed at, and the humble ftate of thofe who firft employed 
mufic in their religious worfhip, fhall we wonder at the incor- 
rect and artlefs manner in which it was done. How the Ro- 
man church acquired Greek terms in canto fermo it is eaft 
likewife to imagine, if we recolle& that it was a prefent a 3 f 
Greek fathers: and Gregory, in reforming the mafs, not 
only retained thefe Greek terms, but adopted others, both 
from the Greek ahd Hebrew languages and ceremonies, in 
order to conciliate parties, and acquire converts : as Kyrie 
Eleifon from the Greek, and Hallelujah from the Hebrew. 

PLAGIANTHUS, in Botany, fo called by Forfter, 
from xAxysocr. oblique, and xx, a flower, becaufe of the 
oblique difpofition of the petals, which gives the flower 
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grregular appearance.—Forft. Gen. t. 43. 
Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 3. 719. Mart. Mill. Di. v. 3. 
274.—Clafs and order, Monadelphia Dodecandria. 
Ord. Columnifere, Linn. Malvaceae, Juil. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth fimple, of one leaf, inferior, 
bell-fhaped, with five fmall acute fegments. Cor. Petals 
five, obovate, rounded, with claws; two of them folding 
over each other, at a diftance from the reft. Syam. Fila- 
ments united into a cylinder, the length of the petals; 
anthers about twelve, ovate, crowded about the top of the 
cylinder. Pi/?. Germen fuperior, ovate, very {mall; ilyle 
thread-fhaped, concealed within the tube of the ftamens ; 
ftigma club-fhaped. Peric. Berry. . . Seeds . 

Eff. Ch. Calyx fimple, five-cleft. Petals five ; two of 
them together, remote from the reft. Stigma 
club-fhaped. Berry... . 

1. P. divaricatus.. Forft. Prodr. 47. Willd. n. t.— 
Found by Forlter in New Zeeland.—A /hrud, with alter- 
nate, {mooth, flender branches, clothed with a {mooth, 
fhining, purplifh-brown bark. Buds alternate, of two or 
three brown membranous feales. Leaves three or four from 
each bud, linear, fomewhat obovate, bluntifh, with a little 
point, entire, {mvoth, about half an inch long, tapering at the 
bafe, but {carcely ftalked. F/owers folitary, adjoining to the 
leaf-buds, whitifh, each on a recurved fmooth /a/£, not half 
the length of the leaves. We have, like Willdenow, merely 
feen one of Forfter’s dried fpecimens. Nothing can bear 
much lefs refemblance to a malvaceous plant, except that 
the inner bark feems fibrous. Willdenow moft truly re- 
marks that this genus has nothing in common with Con- 
narus, to which it feems, by a manufcript note of the 
younger Linnzus, fome great botanifts had referred it. 

PLAGIARA, or PLaciaria, in Ancient Geography, a 
town of Spain, in Lufitania, upon the route from Olifipo to 
Emerita, between Emerita and Budua, according to the Iti- 
nerary of Antonine. 

PLAGIARY, in Philology, Author-theft; or the prac- 
tice of purloining other people’s works, and putting them off 
for a man’s own. 

Among the Romans, flagiarius was properly a perfon 
who bought, fold, or retained a freeman for a flave ; fo 
called, becaufe the Flavian law condemned fucha perfon ad 
plagas, to be whipped. 

‘Thomafius has an exprefs treatife de plagio literario; where- 
in he lays down the laws and meafures of the right which 
authors have to one another’s writings. Dictionary writers, 
at leaft fuch as meddle with arts and fciences, feem in this 
cafe to be exempted from the common laws of meum and 
tuum; they do not pretend to fet up on their own bottom, 
nor to treat the reader at their own coft. Their works are 
fuppofed, in great meafure, compofitions of other people; 
and whatever they take from others, they do it avowedly. 
In effe@t, their quality gives them a title to appropriate every 
thing that may be for their purpofe, wherever they find it, 
and they do no otherwife, than as the bee does, for the 
public feryice. 

Their occupation is not pillaging, but collecting contri- 
butions ; and, if you alk them their authority, they will 
produce you the practice of their predeceffors of all ages 
and nations. 

PLAGIAULUS, Maeyavrcs, among the Ancients, a 
kind of flute. — 

PLAGIOPLATEUS, in Natural Hiffory, a term ufed 
by Artedi and others, to fignify depreffed, in oppofition to 
the term cathetoplateus, which fignifies.comprefled. 

PLAGIUM, in Civil Law, the offence of {piriting 
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away and ftealing men and children: whence the offenders 
were called plagiarii, and were punifhable with death. See 
KIpNAPPING. 

PLAGIURI, in Natural Hiffory, the name of one of 
the great claffes, or families of fifh: the charaéters of which 
are, that the tailis placed horizontally; they refpire by 
means of lungs, and have uiually a double fiftule in the head ; 
they are viviparous, and the males have a penis and teiftes, 
the females the vulva, ovaria, mamme, '&c. and’they bring 
up their young’ with milk. 

The term is derived trom the Greek rrays0:, tranfverfe, 
and ovex, a tail. 

Under this clafs of fifh are comprehended the following 
genera: the phyfeter, delphinus, balena, monodon, catodon, 
and trichechus ;_ which fee under their refpective articles. 

PLAGUE, doipo-, Peftis, in Medicine, called allo pofi- 
lence, peftilentia, peftilitas, a term which has been apphed to 
various epidemic and fatal difeafes, but is now limited by 
phyficians to a contagious and malignant fever, which’is ac- 
companied by buboes and carbuncles. 

Some correfponding appellation is to be found in all lan- 
guages by which an extenfive and deftructive malady of 
this kind is defignated. There is little doubt, however, 
that thefe raging epidemics have confiited of different mala- 
dies in different inftances; having been fometimes the re- 
mittent fever originating from marfh effluvia, fometimes the 
true plague, and fometimes perhaps the fmall-pox, or {carlet 
fever ; occafionally, too, even the ignis facer, or epidemic 
land-{curvy, the refult of a dearth of nutriment, appears to 
have been denominated peftilences (See IGyis Sacer.) In 
many inftances, the plagues defcribed by hiitorians are only 
depicted by the extent of the mortality and mifery which 
they carried with them, and their peculiar fymptoms are 
not detailed; fo that it is impoffible to afcertain the nature 
of the malady itfelf. And in fome cafes, though the phe- 
nomena of the difeafe are partially deferibed, yet the ge- 
neral defcription is obfcure and doubtful. Sich is the 
chara&ter of the ftriking hiftory of the plague at Athens, 
which has been left by Thucydides: it feems to be fuffici- 
ently diftinét to prove that that epidemic was not the true 
plague; fince the glandular fwellings were not among the 
fymptoms. The defcription of the ftate of the fkin, in- 
deed, imprefles the notion of fmall-pox, rather than of 
any other contagious difeafe ; for it is faid to have been ‘ red- 
difh or livid, with an eruption of fmall puftules and fores.”? 
(Crvaraivecis pesneot; xal tanec eEmGnxos. Thucyd. lib. ii. 
§ 49.) But fome of the fymptoms apparently belong to 
the ignis facer. Lucretius has given a poetical tranflation © 
of this hiftory of the plague, as detailed by Thucydides. 
(Lib. vi.) Some of the plagues mentioned by Livy, as 
occurring among the Romans, do not appear to have been 
accompanied by the glandular tumours and carbuncles of 
the true plague. 

In more modern times, the various forms of peftilence 
have been fomewhat more accurately diftinguifhed; and 
during the fifteenth, fixteenth, and feyenteenth centuries, 
various countries both of Europe and Afia have been af. 
fliéted with the vifitations of the true plague; fo that its © 
form and charaéter have been but too well recognized. 
We fhall endeavour to colle& into one view the various ap- 
pearances which it exhibits. 

The nofological definition of the plague given by Dr. 
Cullen, is ‘a typhus fever, in the higheft degree contagi- 
ous, and accompanied with extreme debility, On an un- 
certain day of the difeafe there is an eruption of buboes or 


carbuncles.”? (Nofol. Method. Gen. 30.) On the whole, 
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this brief charaéter of the difeafe is as correét as any that 
can be given; for, in fa&t, the difeafe varies greatly in its 
appearances in different inftances ; infomuch that even fever 
is by no means invariably prefent ; and in the more fatal 
cafes of plague, death terminates its courfe, before a fuffi- 
cient time has elapfed to admit of the formation of buboes 
and carbuncles. 

It is not eafy to give a general hiftory of the fymptoms 
of the plague ; becaufe, in its different degrees of violence, its 
courfe a chara&ter exhibit very material variations. Hence 
it has been the praétice of almoft all the phyficians, who 
have publifhed their obfervations on the difeafe, to divide 
the congeries of fymptoms into feveral elafles: the phyfi- 
cians of Marfeilles defcribed five {pecies of the malady, and 
Dr. Ruffell divided it into fix; while Lange, Orrzus, and 
others, fpeak only of three types which it affumed, or three 
degrees of violence, the mild, fevere, and malignant. 

The general derangement of the fyitem, which ufhers in 
an attack of the plague, is much like that which com- 
mences the courfe of ordinary fever. A fenfe of cold, 
with fome fhivering, which is foon followed by heat, and 
acceleration of the pulfe, with giddinefs, head-ache, depref- 
fion of ftrength and fpirits, white tongue, vomiting, or 
diarrhcea, and great oppreffion about the prxcordia, are 
among the firft fymptoms of the difeafe. Thefe are fuc- 
ceeded by a burning pain about the pit of the ftomach, by 
a peculiar muddinefs of the eyes, by coma, delirium, and 
other affeétions of the fenforium, which terminate by death 
in fome cafes on the fecond or third day, before the 
pathognomonic fymptoms, buboes, and carbuncles, have 
appeared ; but which, in others, continue to increafe, while 
thefe morbid changes enfue, together with purple {pots 
and ecchymofes, which belong to the plague, in common 
with other malignant fevers. Without attempting a de- 
{cription of the different claffles of the plague as fubdivided 
by the writers above-mentioned, we fhall follow the labori- 
ous Dr. Ruffell through fome of his remarks on the parti- 
cular fymptoms, as he obferved the difeafe at Aleppo. 

The fever is prefent at one ftage or other of the plague 
with very few exceptions, though it differs materially in its 
degree, duration, and fymptoms, in different individuals. 
[t is ufually preceded by a wearinefs and a confufion of 
head, which becomes a fevere pain as the fever advances. 
The cold ftage is fhort, and lefs marked than in an inter- 
mittent ; but the changes in the fucceeding hot fit are 
fudden, anomalous, and alarming. Naufea and vomiting 
frequently occur from the beginning ; but thefe fymptoms 
are abfent in a large proportion, even in cafes which termi- 
nate fatally. Indeed in many the attack is fcarcely to be 
diftinguithed from that of ordinary fevers before the fecond 
night, unlefs where buboes and carbuncles arife within the 
firft twenty-four hours. Although thefe remove all doubts 
about the nature of the fever, they do not, however, afford 
any certain prognofis of the event of the difeafe. In fome 
cafes clear remiflions occur on the fecond or third day ; 
but in general the changes from better to worfe are frequent 
m the courfe of the firft twenty-four hours, and more fud- 
den and various than in common fevers. The difeafe in 
mot cafes advances with extreme rapidity, infomuch that 
the patient on the fecond or third day is often in point of 
debility, diforder of the fenfes, and of the vital funétions, 
reduced apparently to the condition of one in the laft ftage 
of a malignant fever; yet to this defperate ftate will fuc- 
ceed a remiflion, in which his fenfes and intelleGtual facul- 
ties are reftored, and weaknefs only feems to remain. Never- 
thelefs, thefe remiflions, when occurring early in the difeafe, 


or when not preceded by a iweat, are often fhort and fal- 
lacious : but when they follow a perfpiration on the third 
day or later, and are of fome hours continuance, they af. 
ford hopes of a favourable iflue. 

Delirium in the plague feldom becomes fo violent and 
phrenitic, as in fome other fevers. It fometimes comes on 
the firft night, but in general not before the fecond; and 
is higheft in the febrile exacerbations. Sometimes delirium 
alternates with coma, which latt is in general a more dangerous 
fymptom, but molt particularly fo when it comes on early, 
and does not abate in the remiffions. 

The change in the eyes, which has been defcribed as a 
muddinefs, is extremely remarkable. It fometimes takes 
place on the firft day, but more commonly on the fecond 
or third, and remains till fome favourable turn of the dif- 
eafe occurs. ‘It refembled fomewhat the dull fixed eye 
obfervable in the lait ftages of malignant fevers, but the 
dullnefs was different, muddinefs and luftre being flrangely 
blended together :’? and Dr. Ruffell adds, that it con- 
tributed much to that confufion of countenance, which en- 
abled him, after a little experience, to pronounce with 
tolerable certainty on the exiitence or nonexiftence of the 
plague. The tongue very often retains its natural appear- 
ance; and where it change its colour, it becomes only 
white, and remains moift, feldom becoming parched, and 
never putting on fo thick a fur, or affuming fo dark a co- 
lour, as in the advanced ftages of fome other fevers. The 
pulfe is generally low, quick, and equal; and in the latter 
itages it becomes exceedingly quick and fmall, efpecially 
during the exacerbations, fo as to be fearcely perceptible ; 
yet in fome cafes, when the difeafe is confiderably protraéted, 
and other fymptoms denote much diforder, the pulfe varies 
little from its natural ftate. In faét, the variations of the 
pulfe are often quite incongruous with the other fymptoms. 
The refpiration is little difordered, except in the advanced 
ftage: there is no fator of the breath, nor cough; but 
there is an extreme anxiety and oppreffion about the pra- 
cordia, which produce great inquietude, and where they 
come on early, always dangerous fymptoms. ‘They are 
often accompanied by a pain and diltreffing fenfe of heat in 
the epigaftrium, probably conneéted with the ftomach, and 
rather increafed than relieved by the vomiting. 

The fun@tions of the brain and nerves are particularly 
affected by the attack of the plague; fo that a fudden and 
extreme proftration of ftrength belongs to the difeafe under 
all circumftances, and is, in fa&t, the molt marked charac- 
teriftic of its fevere and fatal forms; the vital principle ap- 
pearing to be fuddenly as it were extinguifhed, or fo en- 
feebled at once as to be incapable of refifting the violence of 
the diforder. 

Vomiting did not occur in a very large proportion of the 
fick at Aleppo: but whexe it appeared at the beginning, 
and continued with fhort intervals, it generally denoted a 
fatal termination. The matter ejected from the ftomach 
was various at the beginning, it was only the ordinary con- 
tents of the vifcus; but after repeated reachings, bile com- 
monly followed. Dr. Ruffell did not obferve any fetid dif- 
charges from the ftomach; but a blackifh liquor fometimes 
came off in the laft flage of the difeafe. A diarrheea be- 
gan fometimes on the firft day, but more commonly in the 
advance of the complaint, and was generally confidered as a 
dangerous fymptom; but the {tools were lefs offenfive than 
chats: in tertian fevers in the fame climate. Sometimes dark — 
coloured blood was difcharged by ftool unmixed with fxces, 
and without griping pains. As a loofenefs of the bowels 
was generally detrjmental ; fo, on the other hand, a as 4 
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of coftivenefs was attended with no harm or inconve- 
nience. 

But the peculiar and charatteriftic fymptoms of the 
plague, as before ftated, are the buboes and carbuncles, the 
former being obferved in almoft all thofe patients who are 
not carried off too rapidly to admit of their formation. 
The carbuncles, however, do not occur in more than one-third 
of the cafes of plague, and very rarely exift alone, being gene- 
rally conjoined with buboes. Buboes occur im the glands 
of the groin and arm-pits, and alfo in the parotid, maxil- 
lary, and cervical glands; but thofe of the groin are moft 
frequently affected. 

The inguinal peftilential bubo fometimes appears in the 
fame place as the ordinary venereal tumour, but is com- 
monly fituated lower in the thigh. A vera and fhoot- 
ing pain is often felt in the part before any {welling is per- 
ceptible by the finger ; but when once diftinguifhable, the 
gland is always painful on preffure. In the incipient ftate 
of the bubo, a {mall, hard, round tumour is felt under the 
finger, moveable under the fkin, foft, and of its natural 
colour; but as the {welling increafes, it aflumes more of 
an oblong form, becomes lefs moveable, and the integu- 
ments become thickened and tumid. In fome cafes the 
fwelling is acutely painful, in others obtufely fo, and its 
prorat is not lefs variable. The fkin is feldom inflamed 
in any degree during the firlt week, though tenfe and pain- 
ful ; fo that in the fatal cafes, it generally retains the natural 
colour; indeed, unequivocal figns of the tendency to fup- 
puration feldom occur till the fever abates, and is mani- 
feftly on the decline, as about the eighth or ninth day ; the 
external inflammation then advances, the fwelling becomes 
fofter, and breaks between the fifteenth and twenty-fecond 
day, when treated fimply with poultices. Thofe buboes 
which do not terminate in fuppuration, ufually difperfe 

radually, and difappear altogether in the fecond month: 
sie of the inguinal tumours, however, remain hard and 
indolent for a longer time. 

In a very large proportion of thofe who are attacked 
by the plague, the buboes begin to appear on the firft day 
of the difeafe ; fometimes they are even the very firft fymp- 
tom of infeétion; and fometimes they do not arife until 
the third day, or even later. Sometimes there is a fuccef- 
fien of two or three buboes in the fame patient. 

The anthrax, or carbuncle, which is not unfrequently con- 
joined with the bubo, appears under fome variety of form. 
Dr. Ruffell has defcribed five, Dr. Gotwald (who faw the 
plague at Dantzic) four, and others three varieties of this 
peltilential fore. In different inftances, it commences in the 
form of an inflamed puftule, of various fize and colour, or 
of an angry pimple, tubercle, or flightly elevated red or 
livid fpot; and initead of fuppurating kindly, it becomes 
black, and forms a gangrenous efchar, furrounded by an 
inflamed and tumid margin. The part is affected with a 
. pricking and burning pain. Dr. Bancroft obferves, that 
when carbuncles appear very early, they aflume a dark 
brown or black colour, and remain forty-eight hours or 
more without being circumfcribed by an inflamed margin : 
they generally indicate the greateft danger. Mott com- 
monly, however, they appear only in the advanced ftages ; 
and where feveral occur in the fame fubjeét, they generally 
appear in quick fucceffion. They are feated in different in- 
i on every external part of the body, even on the 
fcrotum, and on the eye-brows; and when they concur with 
buboes, they ufually appear on the fame fide of the body: 
fometimes, however, the carbuncles and buboes appear on 
the oppofite fides. Sympathetic buboes occafionally arife 
in confequence of carbuncles; but they are lefs intenfely 


painful than primary buboes, and difperfe when the car- 
buncles fuppurate kindly. 

Some other eruptive appearances occur during the plague, 
which are among the fymptoms of all malignant fevers : 
thefe are efpecially petechiz and vibices, or purple dots and 
blotches ; fome of them refembling in fize and appearance 
the marks of flea-bites, and fome the ftripes and bruifes of a 
whip. In fome cafes, a fort of marbled appearance of the 
fkin takes place, or the furface is difcoloured by narrow 
ftreaks of a brown, purplifh, red, or livid colour. Moft 
of thefe appearances, which are obvioufly of a petechial na- 
ture, were vulgarly called tokens in the plagues of London ; 
being confidered, and not unjuftly, as commonly betokening 
the approach of death. Some of thefe indeed feem, from 
the defcription given by Dr. Hodges, to have been elevated, 
as if blood had been effufed under the cuticle. «The 
tokens,” he fays, ‘¢ were of various fizes, fometimes as {mall 
as a pin’s head, fometimes larger, and as broad as a filver 
penny. Some were depreffed, others prominent. They 
differed alfo in their degrees of hardnefs, fome being eafily 
penetrable by a needle or a pen-knife, &c. They were not 
all of the fame colour, but often bore fo ftrong a refemblance 
to warts, that they were often miftaken for them, not only 
by the vulgar, but even by the furgeons; and the author 
himfelf was fometimes obliged to have recourfe to the needle 
for diftinguifhing them. A quick fenfibility was a good 
fipn, and thofe which went no farther than the fkin would 
often flough off; whereas when they went deeper, they were 
deemed dangerous, efpecially when the part loft its feeling, 
and threatened {phacelation.”” (Hodges, Loimologia, p.133.) 
The fame excellent author deferibes another peftilential 
eruption ; thofe of this kind were popularly called d/ains, 
and were a fort of blebs or dulle, containing ichor or ferum. 
Thefe, he fays, were ‘ vefications of fize from a pea toa 
nutmeg, encompaffed-with a variegated circle, generally 
reddifh. They arofe with exquifite and fhooting pain, and 
contained an ichor of a yellowifh or ftraw colour, which was 
fo acrid or cauftic, that it foon corroded the veficle, and 
burft out, of a colour yellowifh, livid, or black. Thefe 
puitules broke out in many parts of the body, their ftation 
and number being uncertain; fometimes few, fometimes 
many: in one cafe, the whole body was covered all over 
with them.”” (Loe. cit. p. r1o.) In the direétions pub- 
lifhed by the College of Phyficians for the fearchers, the 
latter are ordered to examine ‘“ whether there be any blains 
which may rife in any part of the body in form of a blifter, 
much bigger than the {mall-pox, of a ftraw colour or livid 
colour, which latter is the worfer; either of them hath a 
reddifh circuit, fomething fwollen, round about it; which 
circuit remains after the blifter is broken, encompafling the 
fore.”? See Certain neceflary Direétions, by the King’s 
{pecial Command, Lond. 1665. 

Such are the fymptoms which chara¢terize the formidable 
malady, the plague. In different cafes, they are of courfe 
varioufly combined, and aflume various degrees of violence, 
according to the age, ftrength, and conftitution of the pa- 
tient. They differ alfo materially according to the talker 
and to the particular period of the epidemic ; infomuch that 
the proportion of fatal cafes, among thofe who are attacked 
at different periods of its prevalence, varies greatly. But 
the fatality of the difeafe is greater in cetieral than that of 
any other malignant fever, and cuts off the majority of 
thofe whom it feizes, from two to feven days from its at- 
tack. All ages and conditions, every variety of conftitu- 
tion, ftrong and feeble, and both fexes under every circum- 
ftance, are liable to the infe¢tion ; which, during thofe par- 
ticular feafons in which it has become epidemie, has therefore 
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committed the moft dreadful deftruction in the population 
ef thofe towns and diftriéts, which it has unhappily vi- 
hited. 

It may feem extraordinary that the origin of a difeafe, 
which has in all ages been the feourge of mankind, fhould 
have been always the fubje& of doubt, or at leaft of much 
difference of opinion. It is, however, to this day difputed, 
whether the plague be-propagated by contagion or not ; and 
it muft be admitted that there are fome difficulties attending 
either fuppotition. A fimilar difcuffion, indeed, has been 
carried on, with fome acrimony, refpecting the epidemics 
of our own times, efpecially refpeGting the yellow fever of 
the Weft Indies and America; and fome even difputed the 
nature of the feyer, which {pread fo extenfively and fatally 
among our troops in the »recent expedition to Walcheren. 
‘The moft intelligent writers, however, concur in afcribing 
epidemic difeafes to two fources ; namely, to the miafmata 
or effluyia of marfhes, and to contagion, or the exhalations 
and fecreted matter from the bodies of perfons difeafed. 
othe former fource, marfh effuvia, the intermittent and 
remittent fevers, which are endemic in particular diltriéts 
at certain feafons of the year, and often extenfively pre- 
yalent and fatal, are generally afcribed; and they are dif- 
tinétly traceable. to certain combinations of heat and humi- 
dity aéting upon yegetable and animal foils. (See Epr- 
pemic.) Hence in the autumnal feafen, flat, marfhy 
countries, the feat of camps and other large congregations 
of men, and the uncleanly parts of crowded cities, have 
generally been obferved to be produétive of intermittent and 
remittent fevers. (See Hratru of London.) Now fome 
of thefe circumftances alfo concur in favouring the propaga- 
tion, if not in giving origin to the plague; whence the dif- 
ficulty of admitting the contagious fource of the latter has 
arifen. It has alt been ftated, as an objeétion to the 
opinion that the plague is propagated by contagion, that, in 
many places, the difeafe is feldom entirely abfent ; yet that 
it rages epidemically and fatally only at particular times. 
Thus, it is colleéted from the bills of mortality of London, 
that, although there were but four great plague-years in 
this Le during the feventeenth century, namely, the 
years 1603, 1625, 1636, and 1665, (in the two firft of 
which about 35,000, and in the laft 68,000 died,) yet that 
there were but three years, from the commencement of the 
bills of mortality in 1603 until 1670, which were entirely 
free from the plague. In many of thefe intermediate years, 
indeed, the mortality of the difeafe was very confiderable : 
for the bills exhibit goo deaths by the plague, in 1604; 
400, in 1695 ; 2000, in 1606; the fame in the two follow- 
ing years; and even fo late as from 1640 to 1648, the 
number every year exceeded 1000. (See Dr. Heberden’s 
Treatife on the Increafe and Decreafe of different Difeafes, 
p- 75-) Diemerbroeck remarks, in his excellent 'T’reatife 
on the Plague, that whenever the plague has been excited 
aut af its proper feafon, it has not fpread; and it has been 
obferved by Dr. Ruffell, that, in winter time, when in- 
feted perfons have come to places about Aleppo, fome of 
whom have died of the difeale in the families where they 
lodged, the diftemper was not, by fuch means propagated. 
Dr. Hodges has alfo ftated, in a {trong point of view, the 
total pk bel from infection experienced by thofe perfons, 
who had fled from London during the ravages of the plague, 
in the autumn of 1665, when they cael in the winter to 
the houfes and beds in which their friends had died of the 
malady, without any previous purification having been made 
of the very linen and clothes which they had ufed. See his 
Loimol 
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always firft appeared and eftablifhed its head-quarters in the 
filthieft parts of crowded, ill-conftruted, aud large cities, 
and has committed its moft fatal ravages among the lowelt 
of the people. Thus at Grand Cairo and Conftantinople it 
appears almoft annually. Blackmore takes notice that the 
impurity and filth, connected with the galleys and flaves at 
Marfeilles, filled the air with offenfive fmells, eafily per- 
ceivable by thofe that paffed along the adjoining thore ; 
and in 1720 the plague broke out there, ina part of the 
town thronged by Ai pooreft people. In London, Dr. 
Heberden obferves, the plagues of 1626 and 1636 broke 
out at Whitechapel, a part of the town which abounded 
with poor and with flaughter-houfes: that of 1665 is faid 
to have broken out firft at St. Giles’s; and there it would 
probably break out again, if ever we fhould fuffer fuch 
another calamity. Hodges affirms, that in 1665 the difeafe 
was fo much more prevalent among the lower claffes, that it 
acquired the appellation of the poor’s plague. 

All thefe facts, however, when taken into confideration, 
along with the more pofitive evidence in favour of the aétual 
contagion of the plague, perhaps tend only to proye that 
the human body is more predifpofed to be aéted upon by 
the contagion, under certain circumitances, which materiall 
influence the ftate of the conftitution. It muft be admitted, 
indeed, as a matter of daily obfervation, that a certain 
predifpofition of the body is requifite for the production of 
all difeafes, and for the operation of contagion in particular : 
otherwife it could not happen that great numbers fhould 
efcape during the whole reign of an epidemic; that at dif- 
ferent feafons of the year, one and the fame caufe (a chill, 
for inftance, or an act of inten Pera fhould produce 
very different difeafes, a catarrh, a cholera, or a bilious 
fever. A particular itate of the air is, in fact, abfolutely 
neceflary for the propagation of the contagion of the plague ; 
for it is only during a feafon of moderate heat that it has 
ever been obferved to prevail extenfively. In Europe it has 
invariably raged moft violently and fatally in the fummer 
and autumnal months, efpecially in September. Thus in 
the plague of London in 1665, the deaths from the plague 
were, in June, 590; in July, 4129; in Auguft, 20,046; 
in September, 26,230; in October, 14,373 ; in November, 
3449; and in December, they were under 1000, (See the 
Bills of Mortality.) The cold weather of northern climates 
has invariably been obferved to check the ravages of the 
plague. On the contrary, however, the extreme heat of 
fouthern latitudes is equally adverfe to the propagation of 
the contagion; fo that the difeafe is, in fact, unknown in 
tropical climates. In Egypt and Syria, its progrefs is al- 
ways fufpended during the hotteft months of the year. 
(See Ruffell on the Plague, and Bancroft on Yellow ei 
p- 579-) ‘ But a proper ftate of the air,”? to ufe the 
words of Dr. Heberden, “ is not the only circumitance ne- 
ceflary to promote the operation of contagion. During the 
epidemical conftitution, it is highly Bei 9 that good diet, 
and good {pirits, and cleanlinefs, and frefh air, and proper 
clothing, and exercife, may all contribute to render the 
body lefs fufceptible of difeafe; the feeds of which, like 
thofe of vegetables, will then only {pring up and. thrive, 
when they ful upon a foil convenient for their growth.’’ 
(On the Increafe and Decreafe of different Difeafes, p. 68. ) 
Thefe obfervations are corroborated by the fact, univ 
obferved during the prevalence of the plague, that the 
cipal ravages are committed upon the lower clafles.o 
people; and they are perhaps farther confirmed, by 
frequent occurrence of peftilence in combination with 
and famine, according to the general teftimony of hiftorians, 
during which the people are not only ill-fed, but ill Supplies 
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with fuel, clothing, and other healthful accommodations, 
and alfo difpirited in the extreme. 

Dr. Bancroft has colleéted fome faéts and teftimonies 
which concur in pointing out the circumftances which in- 
duce a predifpofition in the body to receive the contagion 
of the plague, or to refift its influence. He quotes Dr. 
Pugnet’s opinion, that the fufceptibility of a perfon for 
the contagion is greatly increafed by a moderately warm 
and moift atmofphere ; that children, females, and perfons 
of delicate feeble conftitutions, are 'moft apt to become 
infeted ; and that thofe who are naturally robuft and vi- 
gorous feldom take the difeafe, unlefs weakened by excef- 
jive fatigue, watching, exceflive venereal indulgence, or in- 
toxication. Dr. Defgenettes remarks, that the plague 
feemed more particularly to attack thofe who are expofed 
to fudden tranfitions from a hot to a cold atmofphere, and 
vice verfa, fuch as bakers, cooks, and black{miths ; and 
that men addicted to exceffes with women and {pirituous 
liquors, very feldom recovered from the difeafe. 

Dr. Bancroft has alfo adduced fome obfervations, made by 
himfelf, in proof of the influence of atmofpheric heat and 
cold, in both their extremes, in rendering the contagion 
dormant, or in fufpending that fufceptibility or affinity of 
the huntan body, without which it cannot produce difeafe 
in ordinary circumftances. Peftilential contagion, he ob- 
ferves, probably exiits at all times in Lower Egypt, Sy- 
tia, and many of the great cities of the Levant, and it is 
frequent on board Turkifh and Greek veffels. When he 
was in Egypt, he remarked, that the obvious effe€t of heat 
in leffening the fufceptibilities of individuals, or their ap- 
titudes for taking the difeafe, was moft evident in thofe 
who had lately arrived from cold climates, and who were 
comparatively moit affe€ted by the fummer’s heat ; and af- 
cribed his own efcape, at that time, to that circumftance. 
«There were, however, perfons in Egypt,” he adds, * who 
had been long accuftomed to greater degrees of heat, and 
who were therefore not rendered infufceptible of the dif- 
eafe, and fome few of thefe caught it after it had be- 
come extinct in the Britifh army, and when a perfon 
landed from England would not receive it, though he flept 
in an infeéted bed; and it was from this caufe, that in the 
autumn of the fame year, the difeafe began at Rofetta 
nearly two months before the ufual time, z.e. on the 13th 
of September, when I firft difcovered it in two natives of the 
Eaft Indies, attached to the Indian army ; and it was pro- 
pagated with fome rapidity for fix or eight weeks, among 
perfons who were either born in, or had juft come from, a 
climate much hotter than Egypt, whilft the Britifh troops 
direétly from England did not receive, and probably could 
not have been made to take the difeafe.*? On Yellow Fever, 
P- 591- 

It is fortunate for mankind, as the fame able author has 
remarked, that the communication of the contagion of the 
plague depends upon the co-operation of fo many favour- 
able circumftances, and particularly upon that of a fuitable 
temperature, and of certain aptitudes and fufceptibilities in 
the human fubje@ ; for without fuch requifites, or fuch ob- 
ftacles to its propagation, the earth might have long fince 
become defolate. F 

‘It would feem fuperfluous to enter into a long detail of 
facts to prove that the plague is a contagious difeafe, not- 
withftanding the refufal of fome perfons to admit the fact. 
The majority of the hiftories of the plague teem with evi- 
dences from which it is undeniably inferred. It is more 
efpecially to be inferred; however, from the circumftance 
of the multitude of médical attendants on the fick under 
this malady who have perifhed by its attacks, and parti- 


cularly of thofe who have been under the neceflity of the 
mot clofe contaét with the infe&ed. Dr. Samoilowitz, 
who for many years officiated as an army furgeon in places 
where he had numerous opportunities of feeing -perfons 
under the plague, and efpecially during that of Mofcow in 
1771, has filled nearly one hundred pages of his treatife 
«fur la pette,”? with proofs of its contagious influence ; 
and among thefe he mentions, that having fucceflively vo- 
lunteered his fervices as chief furgeon, in three of the prin- 
cipal hofpitals of Mofcow, a// the affiftant furgeons who 
were employed under hin, fifteen in number, took the dif- 
eafe, which terminated fatally in eleven of them. The me- 
dical officers of the French army, during their campaign 
in Egypt, experienced the effects of the contagion to a great 
extent ; about eighty of them perifhed by the plague within 
one year, according to Dr. Sotira, who was one of the fur- 
vivors. He adds, that in the two following years, it was 
thought expedient to employ Turkifh barbers to drefs 
buboes, carbuncles, and blifters, as well as to bleed, and 
apply frictions of oil, under the infpection of French phy- 
ficians and furgeons, and that, in confequence of this ar- 
rangement, only twelve medical officers died in twice the 
former time. He alfo ftates, that more than half of the 
Turks, who were thus employed to affiit the French fur- 
geons, took the plague, which, in feveral inftances, proved 
mortal; though among a confiderable number of other 
Turks, employed at Rofetta by the French fo bury the dead, 
only one caught the difeafe. This is one of the many 
facts which indicate that there is comparatively little dan- 
ger in handling the bodies of infeéted perfons after death, 
than while alive. See Bancroft, loc. cit. and Gaetan Sotira, 
Mem. fur la Pefte, obfervée en Egypt, p. 5. 

The plague, which ravaged Marfeilles in 1720, appears 
to have afforded ample evidence of its contagious nature. 
The report tran{mitted to the regent by M. Chicoyneau 
on the 18th of Auguit, reprefents the phyficians and fur- 
geons as unanimous in their declaration, “ that when one 
perfon in a family was attacked and died, the reft foon un- 
derwent the fame fate, infomuch that there were inftances 
of families entirely deftroyed in that manner; and if any 
one of an infe&ted family fled to another houfe, the con- 
tagion accompanied him, and proved fatal to the family 
where he had taken refuge.’ (Relation Hiftorique, p. 115.) 
It appears, too, from the hiftorical record juft quoted, that 
the firft hofpital opened for the imfeéted proved fatal to 
all the attendants. The introduétion of the plague into 
the Hétel Dieu was traced to a woman received as a patient 
from the rue de ’Efcale, the ftreet in which the diftemtper 
firft broke out. Two of the nurfes who affifted at her 
reception, and the matron who changed her linen, were 
taken ill the next day, and died after a few hours’ ill- 
nefs. In confequence of the dreadful rapidity with which 
the contagion fpread in that eftablifhment, it deftroyed phy- 
ficians, furgeons, apothecaries, confeffors, and all the other 
officers and fervants, with the whole of the poor in the 
hofpital, including above three hundred foundlings. — THe 
priefts and monks who attended the infected fuffered in the 
fame mantier as the medical affiftants. And, laitly, of two 
hundred and thirty galley-flaves, employed in going ito 
the infected houfes, and burymg the dead, two hundred 
and twenty perifhed in the fpace of ten or twelve days. 
The wholé tetiour of the hiftory of that plague, indéed, 
concurs to eftablifh the fa& of its contagious nature. We 
fhall, therefore, conclude this brief detail with the ebfer- 
vations of Dr. Ruffell, fuggefted by his experience mm the 
Fatt. 
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of the plague by a near approach to the fick, ninety fhould 
fall ill, fhall human inability to affign fatisfaétory reafons 
for the prefervation of the other ten, be converted into a 
pofitive argument againft the difeafe having been caught by 
contagion ? lf perfons retired from all commerce with the 
infe&ted and their attendants, breathing the fame air with 
the reft of the inhabitants, and nourifhed by the fame ali- 
ment, remain untouched during the ravage of the plague, 
as long as they continue fecluded, but upon unguarded 
communication are taken ill like others,—can any rational 
doubt arife about the caufe of their former fecurity? Or 
if through ftealth, or neglect of requifite precautions, fub- 
{tances tainted by the fick fhould be conveyed into thefe fe- 
cluded retreats ; and perfons living temperately as before, 
ignorant of what had happened, and confequently in the 
midft of imaginary fecurity, happen to be feized with the 
diftemper,—can it with any fhow of reafon be afcribed, not 
to contagion, but to terror, or to colluvies in the ftomach 
and bowels, produced by intemperance and bad aliment? 
The inftances here alluded to are not the creation of fancy, 
but ftri@ly confonant to repeated experience in Turkey; to 
fay nothing at prefent of what has been obferved at Mar- 
feilles, and in various cities in Europe.”’ Ruffell oa the 
Plague, p. 208. 

We cannot, therefore, but confider the contagious nature 
of the plague as fatisfaétorily proved, though not demon- 
ftrable. The principal difficulty in the way of an unqua- 
lified admiffion of the propofition, is the complete and 
often fpeedy eradication of the difeafe in a place, where no 
particular means of purification have been employed, by 
which the contagion might be removed or deftroyed. But 
this difficulty is not infurmountable, as we have already 
attempted to fhew, and as might be farther illuttrated by 
a reference to the progrefs of thofe contagious difeafes, 
which admit of no difpute, fuch as the {mall-pox and 
meafles. For even thefe are only widely epidemic and fe- 
verely fatal at particular feafons, when circumftances, that 
are not always cognizable, give a peculiar virulence to the 
contagion, or a predifpoiition to the human conftitution to 
receive its influence. 

The contagion of the plague, like that of the common 
malignant fever, or typhus, of temperate climates, and 
unlike that of {mall-pox, may infect a perfon a fecond time, 
Dr. Bancroft fays, “two cales of re-infection, or fecond at- 
tacks of plague, fell under my obfervation in Egypt; one 
occurred in Mr. Webfter, then an affiftant furgeon, and the 
other in a foldier of the 27th regiment, each of whom had 
a bubo: they were, however, but flightly indifpofed, the 
weather having become hot. Dr. Buchan had a fecond 
attack, but with only a {mall carbuncle, as he informed me. 
Dr. Price alfo had a fecond attack, without either bubo or 
carbuncle, but, according to his account, with a violent 
affe€tion of the head mi nervous fyftem.’? In general,’’ 
he adds, “I think fecond attacks are milder than the firft, 
though Dr. Price informed me of his having feen a lad, 
who, under fuch an attack, died onthe fecond day. Pugnet 
fays, that re-infections, when they occurred, were ofteneft 
in perfons who had been mildly treated by the firft attack ; 
and that feveral of thefe had the eeu very violently the 
fecond time, immediately after ufing the bed or blanket 
of perfons who had died of it.” (Loc. cit. p. 599-) 
The fa& of the occurrence of the plague in the fame in- 
dividual more than once, is, indeed, full eftablifhed upon 
the beft authorities, although fome pice difputed it. 
Merteus fays of the plague at Mofcow, “ Experientia 
comprobatum fit, hane (peftem) illos non folum in variis 
yite periodis, fed et eadem epidemia, bis, aut fiepius occu- 


pare poffe.”” (Obf. Med. p. 123.) Dr. Ruffell alfo bears 
teftimony to the fame fa&t in the epidemics which he wit- 
nefled at Aleppo. Neverthelefs, a fecond infeGtion is ad- 
mitted to be rather a rare occurrence, at leaft during the 
fame epidemic. In above one hundred and twenty pettalea 
tial cafes recorded by Diemerbroeck, there are only two in 
which the patients had been infected twice during the fame 
feafon ; but he had met with feveral inftances of perfons 
attacked at Nimeguen, who had fuffered the plague fome 
years before. (See Diemerbroeck De Pefte, lib. iv. Hitt. 
37, and 45.) Whether the obfervation of Thucydides is 
thus fanétioned, as applicable to the true plague, may be 
queftioned. He fays that, in the plague of Athens, “ thofe 
who recovered had much compaffion on thofe who were 
dying, and thofe who lay fick, as having known the mi- 
fery themfelves, and were now in a fecure condition, for it 
never feized the fame perfon twice fo as to be fatal.”? (Thucyd. 
de Bello Pelopon. lib. ii.) As the fymptoms deferibed by 
Thucydides were more analogous to thofe of the fmall- 
pox than of the true plague, as above ftated ; fo this con- 
fidence of the convalefcents in their fecurity (which is not 
ufual in cafes of the true plague when epidemic) rather 
confirms the opinion the plague of Athens was {mall-pox. 

With refpeét to the treatment of the plague, very little 
that is fatisfactory can be collected from the writings of 
thofe who have witnefled its ravages. Dr. Bancraft ex- 
preffes an opinion, that, until we know more of the ways 
and means by which nature endeavours to overcome it, we 
can perhaps do but little for her affiftance, except by re- 
{training all violent and dangerous fymptoms, all exceffive 
and debilitating evacuations, and fupporting, when necef- 
fary, the powers of life, by a moderate ufe of wine, ether, 
opium, volatile alkali, and Peruvian bark. The inftances 
of perfons who have ftrangely recovered from the plague, 
after having wandered alone about the country, particularly 
in Egypt, expofed to cold and wet, feem to indicate, that 
even the moft moderate {weating is at beit ufelefs; but on 
the other hand, the unfuccefsful trials made by Dr. Price, 
of the cold bath, afford no encouragement to repeat fuch 
applications to the furface. In fome few cafes, where the 
difeafe occurs in the vigorous and robuit, and is accompanied 
with highly inflammatory fymptoms, bleeding might per- 
haps p-ove beneficial, if employed within a few hours from 
the attack ; though in general very bad effets appear to 
have refulted from this evacuation. Mild emetics are faid, 
in fome cafes, to have proyed beneficial, given at the very 
beginning of the difeafe.’’ 

This paragraph feems to contain the fum of the informa- 
tion, which is to be found in the records of modern medi- 
cine on the fubje&t. Blood-letting, in general, is to be de- 
precated in a dileafe, in which the inflammatory fymptoms 
are feldom confiderable, and the depreffion of ftrength ufually 
great and fudden. And in like manner, all violent evacua- 
tions, either by emetics or purgatives, appear to be detrimental, 
efpecially as violent vomiting and diarrhoea are apt to occur 
{pontaneoufly, and are deemed very unfavourable fymptoms. 
Dr. Ruffell remarks, that “the negleét of purging at the 
beginning was not followed by the confequences which 
might rationally have been expected,” and, he adds, “1 
never faw any acute diftemper, where coftivenefs was at- 
tended with fo little inconveniency. Neverthelefs, I think 
it rational, by gentle means, to clear the bowels at the be- 
ginning from any colluvies that might happen to be lodged 
there ; for though that did not cootdatly prevent loofenefs, 
or other fymptoms produced by matter pent up, and ren- 
dered more putrefcent by the fever, yet I think it fometimes 
had that effe& ; and the paffage of the bowels often ap- 
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peared to relieve the head, both in the augment and decline 
of the difeafe.’’ 

It appears to have been a very early and general opinion, 
as Dr. Bancroft remarks, among the phyficians of this and 
other neighbouring countries, that thofe who were attacked 
with the plague, and other contagious difeafes, had imbibed 
a morbid poifon, and that it was neceflary, above all things, 
to affift nature in expelling that poifon from the body, and 
this principally by /zeating, which Morton called the king’s 
highway. In “certain rules, directions, or advertifements, 
for this time of peftilential contagion, firft publifhed for the 
behoofe of the city of London, in the viiitation of 1603,” 
and republifhed upon the recurrence of the plague in 1625, 
copious /weatings were directed to be excited by itrong fudo- 
rifics, with warm beds and bed-clothes, ‘ fo foon as any of 
them (the poorer fort of people) apprehend themfelves to 
be taken with the plague,’’ and thefe were to be repeated 
every eight hours, and they were to “ continue this courfe 
for four or five days;’’ and while they were {weating, it was 
ordered that they were not to be fuffered “to reft or fleep.”’ 
The fame modes of treatment were adopted in the “ advice 
fet downe by the College of Phyticians, by his majetties 
{peciall command,” which was printed in 1630. . Not only 
ftrong fudorifics were enjoined, but it was directed «that 
there be good fires kept in and about the vifited houfes, and 
their neighbours,’’ and ‘to make fires rather in pannes, to 
remove about the chambers, than in chimneys, the better to 
correét the ayre of the houfes.” In 1665, the College of 
Phyficians were required by government to in{pect the rules 
of former times, and make fuch alterations as they deemed 
proper; and among the dire¢tions which they then publithed, 
after mentioning bleeding, purging, and vomiting, they fay 
“‘thefe three great remedies rarely have place in the plague, 
but are generally dangerous, and moft of all purging, by 
any {trong medicines,” but exprefs an opinion, that “the 
poifon is beit expelled by fweating, provoked by po/c-ale, 
and London treacle’? mixed; and order the fatient to “be 
put to bed to fweat, well covered in a blanket, without his 
fhirt, for twenty-four hours, every fifth hour renewing his 
cordial, but in half the quantity, between whiles refrefhing 
him with poffet drink, oatmeal caudle, or thin broths, made 

jelly_wine, or hartfhorn jelly ;’? and, if neceffary, warm 
bricks, wetted with vinegar, and wrapped in flannel, were 
to be put to his feet, and care was to be taken, that he 
“ fleep not till the fweat be over.”’ Bli/lers were at the 
fame time to be applied “ behind the ears, about the writts, 
near the arm-pits, on the infides of the thighs, and near the 
groin, to draw forth the venom. The buboes were to be 
“always drawn forth, and ripened, and broke with all 
fpeed.”’ 

Such was the univerfal praétice employed in the plagues 
of the feventeenth century ; and it is enough to have {tated 
it to prove the mifchievous confequences which it muft have 
produced, to the fatisfa€tion of every pathologift of the 
prefent day. The miliary fevers, of which the writers of 
thofe times {peak fo much, were the a€tual produét of this 
violent excitement (fee MurrariA); and the fmall-pox 
was rendered doubly fatal by the fame treatment. That 
coolnefs of the bed and apartment, with the moit liberal 
admiffion of air, and the moft complete reft that can be ob- 
tained, fhould be enforced under every form of fever, is now 
demonftrated beyond the poffibility of difpute. And it is 
not lefs clearly afcertained, with refpe& to the management 
of the buboes, or glandular fwellings, that, although it 
may be proper to promote their fuppuration by emollient 
cataplafms, &c., where a natural difpofition to that iffue is 
evident ; yet that there can be no danger or impropriety in 


favouring their difperfion or refolution, by the ufual means, 
when a fpontaneous tendency to fuch a termination is ob- 
ferved. Dr. Bancroft juitly fays, “I know that the fudden 
retroceffion of buboes, previous to fuppuration, and whilft 
other fymptoms indicating danger fubfift unabated, is often 
followed by death. But this mortality 1s not in fuch cafes 
produced by any change in the bubo itfelf, or by the reten- 
tion of any matter which ought to be difcharged, but by 
fuch an extreme diminution of the living power, or other 
injurious effects of the difeafe, as is incompatible with the 
continuation of a fuppurating procefs, and alfo with the 
patient’s recovery ; and, therefore, this retroceflion is to be 
confidered not as the caufe of death, but as an indication 
and confequence of that condition of the patient, from which 
death neceflarily refulted; and on the other hand, when 
thefe glandular fwellings rife, and fuppurate favourably, 
they indicate fuch a tate of the living power and of the 
fyitem, as is likely to overcome the difeafe, without the 
fuppofed benefit of an evacuation of morbid poifon by that 
fuppuration. ‘Che fame reafoning appears applicable to 
carbuncles, though in their gangrenous ftate, and when not 
furrounded by concentric inflamed rings, they require hot 
{timulant applications, and afterwards fuch as will promote 
a fuppuration, and a feparation of the carbonaceous crutt.’’ 
On Yellow Fever, &c. p. 617. 

It may be added, that mercurial preparations were em- 
ployed, and pushed as far as they could be carried, durin 
the plague at Marfeilles (according to M. Deidier) with- 
out any good effect. Orrzus, Pugnet, and Sotira, like- 
wife give their teltimony to the fame refult of their own 
experience, even when carried to falivation. But where the 
difeafe is violent, it is obvious that fufficient time cannot 
be given to affect the falivary glands, even if the advantage 
of doing fo were clear ; and when they have been affe&ed, 
it is probable that this was rather the effect, than the caufe, 
of the rnild and protracted ftate of the difeafe. 

Fridions with oil were ftrongly recommended by Mr. 
Baldwin for the cure of the plague; but the evidence in 
favour of their efficacy is very detective. Thefe fri€tions, 
Dr. Bancroft informs us, were tried extenfively by the 
French phyficians in Egypt, and with very little, if any 
benefit, though in a few cafes they feemed to give tempo-» 
rary eafe. Puguet indeed fays, that they were not only 
ufelefs, but caufed anxiety and difturbance to the fick; that 
of fifteen patients to whom thefe fri€tions were applied, 
under the French phyfician Carrie, one recovered with diffi- 
culty, and all the reft died; and that where they feemed to 
do good, the difeafe was always mild. With fo much 
reafon to doubt of their efficacy, there is a ftrong objeCtion 
to their ufe, ariling from the very great danger of commu- 
nicating the difeafe to the unfortunate perfon by whofe 
hands they may be applied, and thus deftroying many lives, 
without much probability of faving one. Bancroft, p. 623. 

Prevention of the Plague—The meafures to be adopted 
for the prevention of the propagation of the plague are di- 
rected to two objets; namely, to the prevention of the 
introduction of the contagion into any town or country 
from thofe places where it prevails; and to the prevention 
of its propagation among thepopulation, if it have already 
been introduced. 

It feems to be generally admitted, that the plague does 
not originate in this country ; and, therefore, from its in- 
fular fitnation, the infection can only be introduced through 
the medium of fhips. Egypt, the Levant, and other parts 
of the Mediterranean, are feldom entirely free from the 
malady in the cool and temperate feafons; and probably, 
therefore, never free from the lurking contagion which the 
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congenial temperature annually ‘brings into action. It is 
chiefly, therefore, through the medium of the commerce of 
the Mediterranean, that the importation of the contagion 
is to be apprehended ; and to guard againft this danger, the 
fyftem of quarantine is adopted by the government of this 
country. It will not be neceflary here to enter into a full 
detail of this fyftem in all its parts, as it will be deferibed 
under its proper head. (See QuARANTINE.) The objects 
of the fy{tem are, in the firft place, to detain the individuals 
who may pofflibly have the infeCtion lurking about them, a 
fufficient length of time from any communication with the 
people on fhore, in order to afcertain whether the difeafe 
fhall make its appearance in them; but, in the next place, 
to perform a {till more important fervice, by fubjeéting all 
goods, clothes, and merchandize, which may retain infec- 
tion, to a procefs of purification. It is well known, not 
only from numerous facts recorded in the hittory of almoft 
all modern plagues, but from the teftimony of the moit ex- 
perienced phyticians in refpeé& to malignant fevers in general, 
that thefe fomites, as they are called, or fubitances imbued 
with the contagion from the bodies of the fick, may retain 
their infectious quality an indefinite length of time, and do 
in faét more readily communicate the difeafe, than the per- 
fons of the infeéted. In addition, therefore, to the mere 
delay of the quarantine, the purification of the goods con- 
tained in the fhips makes a principal part of that fy{tem ; 
and it is chiefly accomplifhed by the eitablifhment of laza- 
rettoes and peit-houfes, at the principal ports to which veilels 
from the Mediterranean ufually come. The perfons, if any 
prove to have been infected, and fhew fymptoms of the 
plague, are immediately removed to thefe houfes, ‘and fepa- 
rated from the healthy ; and the goods are there alfo opened 
out, and expofed to the air, and fumigated with fulphureous 
vapours, and thofe of the mineral acids. (See Fumica- 
310N.) The moft rigid adherence to the principle of fepa- 
ration, eftablifhed by the quarantine laws, is enforced by the 
ftatutes, and the fyftem appears to have anfwered the pur- 
pofe of preventing the importation of pettilential contagion, 
fince it has been fully practifed. 

If, however, thefe meafures fhould fail to prevent the in- 
troduction of the plague into any large town, it then be- 
comes expedient to devife the beft means of preventing the 
{preading of the contagion among the people. ‘This, in- 
deed, is an object of difficult attainment. The firft rife and 
appearance of the plague is not always recognized, and 
therefore it has often made confiderable progrefs before any 
public meafures are called for. The great rule of refitting 
in the beginning (‘ principiis obfta’?) is of peculiar im- 
portance in fuch a cafe ; and it is much to be iamented, as 
Dr. Mead has remarked, that, in addition to this phyfical 
difficulty in the execution of the rule, the very fteps which 
have commonly been taken by the police, with the view of 
arrefting the contagion, have unfortunately had a direé ten- 
dency to impede the operation of this maxim, and to acce- 
Jerate the progrefs of the epidemic. Dr. Mead juitly {tates, 
that the direétions of the magiftrate, under fuch circum- 
ftances, ought to be fuch as to encourage the families firft 
infeéted to make their misfortune known, for the fake of ob- 
taining affiftance, as much as if their houfe were on fire ; 
whereas the meafures ufually adopted on thefe occafions 
have, in fa&, been themfelves a fevere punifhment, and mutt 
have contributed to make the infeéted conceal the difeafe as 
a pofible, 

hen the plague firft fhewed itfelf in London in 1665, 
the orders iffued by the lord mayor and aldermen, and fanc- 
tioned by the College of Phyticians, principally related to 
the ftri& imprifonment of the fick in their own houfes, by 


watchmen attending night and day at the doors to prevent 
communication ; and this was to continue at leaft a month 
after all the family was dead or recovered. Each infeed 
houfe was ordered ‘to be marked with a red crofs of a foot 
long, in the middle of the door, evident to be feen, and 
with thefe ufual printed words, that is to fay, Lord have 
mercy upon us, to be fet clofe over the fame crofs, there to 
continue until lawful opening of the fame houfe.” (See 
Orders by the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, concerning the 
Infection of the Plague, 1665.) Independently of the 
mifery thus fuffered by the families fhut up, when comfort 
and affiftance from friends is moft required, and {trangers to 
every thing but the melancholy view of the progrefs which 
death makes among themfelves, the inefficacy of the plan to 
prevent the {fpread of contagion is obvious. ‘The contagean 
muft be accumulated and rendered more virulent by fuch 

confinement ; ‘the fhutting up houfes in this manner,”’ as 

Dr. Mead obferves, “is only keeping fo many feminaries of 

contagion, fooner or later to be difperfed abroad; for the 

waiting a month or longer from the death of the laft patient, 

will avail no more than keeping a bale of infected goods un- 

packed; the poifon will fly ‘out, whenever the Pandora’s 

box is opened.”? (Mead on the Plague, p. ti, chap. 2.) 

This plan, too, excited the univerfal apprehenfions of the 

people, left they fhould be fhut up, which, probably, like 

all other impreflions of fear, increafed their liability to the 

infection. It occafioned the concealment. of the difeafe as 

long as poffible, which neceffarily contributed to give it 

vigour, and to fpread it; nor was it poflible to maintain it 

rigidly ; for many broke out of their confinement, by getting 

out at the windows, &c. or by bribing the watchmen at __ 
their doors, and fometimes by aflaulting them; and thus 

contributed to propagate the contagion. Qn the other 
hand, there are fome itrong proofs recorded in the plagues’ 
of London in 1625 and 1636, of the diminution of the 

mortality which occurred after the fick houfes were per- 

mitted to be open. See Mead, loc. cit. 

On the actual occurrence, or on the apprehenfion of the 
occurrence, of the plague in any place, a council of health 
fhould immediately be appointed, confifting of fome of the 
principal officers of {tate, fome of the magiftrates, and two 
or three phyficians, &c.; and this council fhould be en- 
trufted with fuch powers, as might enable them to. enforce: 
the execution of their orders with impartial juftice, avoiding 
all unneceflary hardfhips. Inftead of ignorant old womens: 
who have generally been appointed /earchers in parifhes to 
examine the caufes of death, that office fhould be com- 
mitted to intelligent and ative men, whofe bufinefs it fhould 
be to report to the council of health the firft occurrence of: 
extraordinary deaths in any diftri&, fo that the fufpeéted 
bodies fhould be examined by filful phyficians. The plague 
having almoft invariably appeared among the poor in the 
outfet, the meafures to be adopted are principally applicable 
to that clafs of people. If, upon the report of the examiners 
and phyficians, the plague is actually afcertained to haye oc- 
curred, the families fhould be immediately removed, the fick, 
and the found to different receptacles out of town, in which; 
every care fhould be taken to purify the clothes and perfons, 
of both, on admiflion. The wealthy might be compelled. 
to remove to their country houfes, fallow a fimilar 
plan of feparation and purification. From what is now 
known refpeting the nature of contagion, it is certain that 
if thefe lazarettoes were kept in a cleanly and well-ventilated . 
ikate, like the houfes of recovery for typhus, there would, 
be much lefs danger in giving attendance upon the fick, and) 
the chance of recovery would be. much augmented. It is. 


well afcertained by experiment, that contagion is very much » 
weakened 
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weakened in its virulence by dilution with frefh air, and 
that, in this diluted ftate, it may be breathed for a certain 
time with impunity. See ConTacion, and House of Reco- 
very. 

There are many examples of the fuccefs with which thefe 
plans of early feparation of the infected have been purfued. 
The magiftrates of the city of Ferrara, in the year 1630, 
when all the furrounding country was infected with the 
plague, obferving the ill confequences which every where 
énfued from endeavours to conceal the difeafe, by keeping 
fhe fick in their houfes, refolved, whenever the occafion 
fhould occur, to adopt a different method. Accordingly 
as foon as they were informed that a perfon had died of the 
plague in their city, they immediately removed the whole 
family to which he belonged into a lazaretto, where they 
all, feven in number, died. But though the difeafe was 
thus malignant, it went no farther, being fupprefled at once 
by this method. Within the fpace of a year, the fame cir- 
cumftance recurred feven or eight times, and the fame pro- 
ceeding put a {top to its progrefs. The example of this 
city was afterwards followed more than once in fome other 
towns in the fame territory, and with fuch complete fuccefs, 
that it was thought expedient, for the common good, to 
publifh in the Memoirs of the people of Ferrara this declara- 
tion; “ that the only remedy againift the plague is to make 
the moft early difcovery of its occurrence that is poffible, 
and thus to extinguifh it in the very beginning.” A very 
fimilar fuccefs was obtained by cardinal Gaftaldi at Rome, 
im the plague of 1657. Being appointed commiflary- 
general of health, with full powers, by the pope, he ordered 
all infe€ted perfons to be removed upon the firft notice, to a 
lazaretto in the ifland of the Tiber, and all who lived in the 
fame houfe with them, to other hofpitals juft without the 
city, in order to be fent to the ifland if they fhould fall fick. 
In two months he thus cleared the city of the plague, which 
had continued in it nearly two years ; and it was particularly 
obferyed that, although previoufly, when the difeafe once 

ot into ahoufe, it feldom ceafed without feizing the whole 
amily, yet, under this management, fcarcely five out of a 
hundred of the found perfons, thus removed, were infected, 
See Gaftaldi, de avertenda Pefte, cap. ro. 

When the fick families are removed, their goods fhould 
be deftroyed, or buried, and the walls and floors fcoured, 
lime-wafhed, fumigated, and well aired. The ftreets and 
alleys fhould be cleanfed with yeas care, and wafhed 
daily if poffible. It has generally been deemed advifable, 
too, to take up all beggars and vagrants who have no fixed 
refidence, and may become a great caufe for difleminating 
the contagion ; and to prohibit all public amufements and 
affemblies of people, by which the difeafe might be commu- 
nicated, through the promifcuous intercourfe of fuch meet- 
ings. 

Sayin the fuppofition, (which is doubtlefs erroneous, ) that 
the atmofphere is impregnated with contagion, or with 
fome impurities which favour its propagation, the purifica- 
tion of the air has been an object of folicitude at all times, 
and fire has been recommended both by the ancients and 
moderns for this purpofe, This opinion, however, feems 
to reft upon no better foundation, than a tradition that Hip- 
pocrates put a ftop to a plague in Greece by kindling large 
fires; a circumftance which is no where mentioned in his 
works, It appears, indeed, that in after times thefe fires 
were made with juniper, cyprefs, refin, myrrh, and other 
aromatic weeds and gums, and that a fort of fumigatien, 
and not the mere heat of fires, was the obje&t of the prac- 
tice, The experiment, when made in London, during the 
laft plague, does. not lead to any favourable inference refpect- 
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ing the operation of this practice; for Dr. Hodges has 
ftated, that fires having been ordered in all the ftreets for 
three days together, there died in one night immediately fol- 
lowing no lefs than four thoufand perfons; whereas in any 
fingle week before or after twice that number had never been 
carried off. (Loimologia, p. 24.) The fame obfervation 
appears to be applicable to the firing of guns, which would 
likewife be productive of the additional evil of exciting con- 
{tant alarm, and difturbing the fick. 

It is certainly defirable that the population fhould be 
thinned as much as poflible, at the firft appearance of the 
plague, by the departure of as many people from the town 
into the country as can conveniently do fo. Thofe who are 
under the neceflity of remaining, fhould adopt as far as pof- 
fible a fyftem of feclufion ; for, however improper it may 
be to fhut in the contagion, where it has already appeared, 
it mutt obvioufly be prudent to /hut it out. Hence many per- 
fons have effe€tually preferved themfelves and their families, 
in thofe countries where the plague often prevails, by fhut- 
ting themfelves up, and avoiding all unneceflary communica- 
tion with the public, before any of them had received the 
infe€tion. In large houfes, in which a full ventilation could 
be accomplifhed, the chance of efcape under this fyftem of 
exclufion would be great ; and even if any perfon fhould be 
taken fuddenly ill, an immediate feparation from the reft of 
the family would probably preferve them from the conta- 
pier. Dr. Ruffell, during the plague at Aleppo, fhut him- 
elf up in his houfe, and prefcribed to numerous patients 
who were brought to his window, which was a few feet 
pate the ground, and by this plan efcaped the infeGtion en- 
tirely, 

In houfes in which the difeafe has already appeared, clean- 
linefs and a free admiffion of air are the beft prefervatives ; 
indeed, the circumftance of the comparative rarity of the 
difeafes among the higher clafles of fociety can only be ex- 
plained upon this principle. Conftant wafhing or mopping 
the apartments of the fick alfo contribute materially, by the 
coolnefs produced, to benefit the fick. The fumigations 
with aromatic herbs and gums, employed on thofe occafions, 
are not of any effectual ufe, and the very odours which they 
emit, rather conceal the prefence of offenfive vapours, than 
contribute to deftroy them, The fumigations with the mi- 
neral acid vapours, obtained by decompofing nitre or com- 
mon fea-falt, are, however, poffefled of the power of de. 
ftroying contagion. (See Fumication.) The fame fu- 
migations, therefore, fhould be applied to the linen, beds, 
furniture, &c., in preference to the mere fmoking, or the 
ufe of aromatic fumes, which were recommended previoufly 
to the difcovery of thefe more efficient methods. See an 
ample account of the ancient modes of fumigation in Dr, 
Ruffell’s Treatife on the Plague, book vi. ch. 6. p. 561—S. 

The next means of prevention to be confidered, are thofe 
by which individuals may defend their perfons againft the 
prevalent contagion, Thefe, however, lie within a much 
{maller compafs than the public appear to fuppofe. There 
is certainly no direét antidote againit the infe@tion, which 
can be externally worn, or peal taken. It were fuper- 
fluous to defcribe the ingredients of the little bags, balls, 
ointments, and amulets, employed as preventives of the 
difeafe ; as they have no claims whatever to the title of an- 
tidotes, and are, for the moit part, either the offspring of 
empirical craft, or mere innocent devices, to give confidence 
to thofe who are under the neceflity of approaching the 
fick. In this laft view, indeed, fuch as do no harm may be 
admitted, in compliance with popular notions; but where 
fuch reliance is placed in them as to remove more important 
caution, even thefe are to be deprecated. 
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As to the alleged internal prefervatives, with which the 
older medical books are copioufly ftored, they are in general 
compofed of a complex farrago of herbs and gums, of very 
queftionable properties of any kind. Thefe have been 
copied, with very little altcration, from the formule of dark 
and ignorant times, and confift of a few medicated ales, dif- 
tilled waters, and eleétuaries. It will be fufficient to men- 
tion one of thefe compofitions, calculated for the rich, 
which was preferved among the revifed dire€tions of the 
College of Phyficians in 1665, and was difgraced by the 
following ingredients ; oriental bezoar, pearl, hyacinth 
ftone, unicorn’s horn, and lignum aloes, the proportion of 
the laft article being about three grains to four hundred and 
fifty of the other Ee aca pa In truth, unlefs individuals 
have a ftrong prepofleffion in favour of thefe ufelefs expe- 
dients, and lofe all confidence without them, they may be 
fully difpenfed with. The principal fyftem of prevention 
that can be of any avail, muft confift in maintaining that 
ftate of health in which we are leaft liable to fuffer from 
the exeiting caufes of difeafe. We muift neither weaken 
the body by evacuations, nor ftimulate and excite plethora 
by high living. A temperate and regular courfe of life, 
and a temperate ufe of cultomary liquors, promife every 
advantage that can be expected from cordial and ftomachie 
medicines; inanition, long fafting, immoderate watching, 
late hours, heated rooms, cafual debauches, exceffive fa- 
tigues, fudden changes in diet, fhould be cautioufly avoided ; 
inafmuch as whatever deftreys the balance of moderate 
health, induces a predifpofition to difeafe, under which con- 
tagion, like other occafional caufes of diforder, more readily 
operates upon the fyftem. Grief, terror, defpondence, and 
other debilitating akeAions of the mind, have been univer- 
fally held to be of moft dangerous tendency in pettilential 
times; while, on the contrary, a regular flow of fpirits, 
cheerfulnefs, a temper not given to anticipate evils, and a 
lively hope of efcaping infection, are confidered as the beft 
fafeguards againft contagion. Thefe, however, it is not in 
the power of medicine altogether to beftow; but this con- 
fideration affords the only apology for the ufe of the inert 
amulets before mentioned. The ufe of tobacco was con 
fidered by Diemerbroeck and others as conducive to repel 
the infeétion of the plague. But the experience of Dr. 
Ruffell led him to doubt the correcinefs of this opinion ; as 
thofe who ufed tobacco cepioufly did not appear to be lefs 
liable to the difeafe than others. At Aleppo, indeed, the 
cuftom of {moking is univerfal both among men and women 
of all ranks, and therefore the very fact of the frequent pre- 
valence of the plague feems to afford a refutation ef this 
opinion. The Pett prefervative is certainly to avoid a near 
approach to the fick, and efpecially to avoid the conta& of 
the fick and of their clothes. The remarkable fa&, men- 
tioned by Dr. Samoilowitz, that all the affftant furgeons 
in the hofpitals at Mofcow, toek the plague, while the phy- 
ficians, who only walked among the fick, but carefully 
avoided contac, generally efcaped, affords a {trong proof 
of the greater facility with which aétual contaét communi- 
cates the infeCtion. 

Moral Confequences of the Plague.—Having ftated every 
thing which appears to be material in the phyfical hiftory of 
the plague, we cannot altogether omit the confideration of 
fome of the moral evils, which have commonly been ob- 
ferved in the train of every fevere peftilence. So urgent 
are the phyfical diftreffes which peftilence infli€ts, and uni- 
verfal the interruption to the ordinary intercourfe of focial 
life which it occafions; fo neceffary is it for individual 
fafety to fhun all communication with others, and fo diffi- 
cult, therefore, to obtain affiftance when in need of it; 
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that a fyitem of felfifh principles becomes every where pre- 
valent, and the ordinary moral rules of conduct are every 
where laid afide ; and vices, follies, and crimes, of every 
defcription, contribute to augment the fum of mifery, which 
peftilence brings with it. The extreme uncertainty of the 
tenure of life, when every day may probably terminate it, 
feems to loofen the moral ties ef the people, partly becaufe 
multitudes of thofe who are the arbiters of individual cha- 
ra¢ter are deftroyed, partly becaufe, in the general confufion, 
the chance of efcaping detection is much diminifhed, and 
partly becaufe the probability of living to undergo punifh- 
ment is exceedingly fmall. The extreme and fudden changes 
of fortune, too, which the death of whole families brings 
unexpectedly to many, unhinges the moral feelings, and 
leaves the indulgence of the paflions to be purfued with little 
controul. 

A ftriking pi€ure of the diffolution of morals, during 
the prevalence of the peftilence at Athens, has been drawn 
by Thucydides. After ftating that, in confequence of the 
dreadful mortality, the people, not knowing what to do, 
or whither to go, began to negleé& all their duties facred and 
profane, he firit obferves, that the rites of burial were not 
performed at all, from the deftruétion of fervants and do- 
mettics, or performed in the moft irregular manner. Some, 
he fays, would take poffeffion of the funeral piles ereéted 
by others, and anticipating their arrival, would lay the 
bodies of their friends upon them, and fet them on fire ; 
while others would depofit their corpfe upon the burning 
pile containing one already partly confumed, and retire. 
‘« But this malady,” he proceeds, “ was the fource of much 
greater depravities to the city in other refpeéts. For 
people now dared to do many things openly, which they 
were heretofore compelled by fhame to conceal ; and they 
calculated upon their fudden change of fortune, feeing that 
many of the wealthy perifhed, while thofe who formerly 
were deftitute, became rich with their property. They, 
therefore, deemed it right to fet about the immediate enjoy- 
ment of it, and gave up all mind to pleafures, confidering 
that they in turn might be deprived of the treafures, and of 
life itfelf in a few days. Nor was any individual difpofed 
to undertake any labours for an honourable reward, becaufe 
he theught it uncertain whether he fhould not die before he 
could obtain it. Whatever each perfon deemed agreeable or 
lucrative to himfelf, this he confidered as expedient and 
honourable ; and he did not allow himfelf to be reftrained in 
the purfuit of it, either by the fear of God or of human 
laws. This indifference to all moral and religious duties, 
arofe partly from the circumftance, that the fulfilment or 
negle&t of them appeared to be equally unavailing ; for all 
equally perifhed; and partly from the general expectation 
that no one would furviye a fufficient length of time to 
undergo trial and punifhment. And many perfons, con- 


fidering themfelves already doomed ‘by fate to worfe punifh- — 


ment than the laws could infli€, determined to enjoy fome 
of the pleafures of life before the time of fuffering arrived.’ 
Thucydides, lib. ii. § 53. 

Very fimilar accounts of the diflolute fate of the public 
character, attendant on times of peftilence, are related by 
other writers, who have witneffed thefe calamities. In the 
interefting defcription of the plague at Florence in the year 
1348, given by Rete in the introdu@tion to his Deca- 
merone, many allufions are made to this lawlefs condition of 
the city. After defcribing the different views which fome 
perfons adopted as to the mode of felf prefervation; he 
fays, * others maintained free living to be a better prefer- 
vative, and would baulk no paffion or appetite they with 
to gratify, drinking and revelling inceflantly from tavern to 
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tavern, or in private houfes, which were frequently found 
deferted by the owners, and therefore common to every one; 

et avoiding, with all this irregularity, to come near the in- 
fected. And fuch at that time was the public diftrefs, that 
the laws human and divine were no longer regarded; for the 
officers to put them in force being either dead, fick, or in 
want of perfons to affift them, every one did juft as he 
pleafed.”” Again, he fays, “I pafs over the little regard 
that citizens or relations fhewed to each other ; for their 
terror was fuch, that a brother even fled from his brother, 
a wife from her hufband, and, what is more uncommon, a 
parent from its ownchild.’? From the defertion of friends, 
and the fearcity of fervants, who required enormous wages, 
multitudes died who might have been faved, and from mere 
neceflity, he obferves, many cuftoms were introduced, dif- 
ferent from what had before been known in the city. And 
he adds, it fared no better with thé adjacent country ; for, 
to omit the different caftles about us, which prefented the 
fame view, in miniature, with the city, you might fee the 
poor diftreffed labourers, with their families, without either 
the interference of phyticians or help of fervants, languifh- 
ing on the highways, in the fields, and in their own houfes, 
and dying rather like cattle than human creatures; and 
growing diffolute in their manners like the citizens, and care- 
lefs of every thing, asfuppofing every day to be their laft, 
their thoughts were not {fo much employed how to improve, 
as to make ufe of their fubftance for their prefent fupport, 
py 

But while the dread of contagion and death have thus 
contributed to annihilate the beft feelings of human nature, 
and to cut afunder all the moral ties of fociety, during the 
prevalence of peftilence; other paffions ef a felfifh kind 
were alfo called into a€tion, which overcame this fear, and 
actually led the people to rufh into the prefence of contagion, 
and thus to multiply the victims to its fatal malignity. Ava- 
rice was one of thefe mifleading propenfities. M. Bertrand, 
when defcribing the effeéts of the plague at Marfeilles in 
1720, remarks that “the avidity to take poffeffion of an 
unexpected inheritance was alfo to many the fatal caufe of 
their own deftruction. Called to the entire fucceflion of 
the wealth of a whole family, to whom perhaps they were 
very diftantly related, and impatient to know the extent of 
their new acquifitions, they entered, without precaution, into 
infected houfes, and fearching indifcriminately among the 
effects of the deceafed, they often found what they fought 
not, and paid with their lives the forfeit of their cupidity. 
Their fatal heritage then devolved to relations yet more re- 
mote, fortunate ? they couid profit by fuch an example, 
and not fall equally martyrs te indecent and unreafonable 
tranfports. It was not, however, always the legitimate 
heirs on whom the punifhment of their avidity fell; it was 
often thofe who found in the effeds they /lole the juft forfeit of 
their crime. In yain had the commandant abfolutely pro- 
hibited the removal of any clothes or effeéts from one houfe 
to another; a blind and headftrong rapacity defpifed alike 
thefe wife ordonnances and the perils of the contagion.” 
See Bertrand’s Hiftorical Relation of the Plague at Mar- 
feilles, tranflated by Mifs Plumptre, chap. xix. 

Avarice, however, was not the only paffion which was 
excited in this extraordinary degree, and contributed to ex- 
tend the infe€tion. “ Another abufe of a very fingular na- 
ture,’ fays M. Bertrand, ‘ occafioned more than all this 
partial renewal of the malady. Willit be believed? fcarce- 
ly had the contagion begun fomewhat to diminifh in its ra- 
vages, when the people, impatient to repair the mortality 
it had occafioned, thought of nothing but re-peopling the 
city by new marriages ; like mariners who have been in im- 


minent peril of fhipwreck, but are no fooner arrived in port, 
than, forgetting the danger they have efcaped, they feek, 
in new-pleafures, to drown the recollection of pait troubles, 
Our temples, long fhut up, were now only opened for the 
adminiftration of this facrament. A fpecies of phrenfy 
feemed to have feized on both fexes, which led them to con- 
clude the affair, of all others the moft important in the 
world, in the fpace of twenty-four hours, and to confum- 
mate it almoft at the fame inftant. Widows, whofe cheeks 
were yet moift with the tears they had fhed over a dead 
hufband ; confoled themfelves in the arms of a living one, 
who perhaps was in like manner f{natched from them a few 
days after, and in a few days more they were wedded to a 
third.”” Some of the phyficians imagined that this frantic 
paffion was a confequence of the malady ; but M. Bertrand 
explains it more plaufibly upon the great change of circum- 
ftances which many had undergone ; he might alfo have 
added, the extreme uncertainty of the tenure of life, and 
the confequent determination to make the moft of its plea- 
fures, which has been_noticed above. The numerous mar- 
riages, however, thus haftily concluded, were the occafion 
of {preading afrefh the fatal infeétion ; fo that the bifhop de- 
termined that no marriage fhould be licenfed, unlefs the 
parties demanding it could produce certificates of health 
from the phyficians, and as the ficknefs abated, it became 
their principal occupation to receive the difagreeable vifits of 

thofe who were frantic to rufh into the bonds of marriage. 
But thefe were not the only moral evils attending the 
peftilence, for every fpecies of crime aggravated the {uffer- 
ings of the unfortunate city. ‘If the people had fhewn 
no other figns of having forgotten their paft misfortunes, 
than the joy which thet new marriages occafioned, there 
would have been no reafon,’”? fays M. Bertrand, “ to fear 
that a ceremony, honoured by the firft miracle of our 
Saviour, authorifed by the laws, and neceflary to fociety, 
would irritate the Lord anew againft us, provided all was 
conducted in conformity with Chriftian decency and rec- 
titude. But what was likely to draw down upon us much 
greater judgments from his anger, were the thefts, the 
plunderings, and an infinity of other crimes, the horrors of 
which we dare not here retrace. For thefe their perpe- 
trators proraifed themfelves impunity on the part of men 
from the troubles of the contagion, and abfolution on the 
part of heaven, by the favour it had fhewn them, either in 
their having efcaped the difeafe entirely, or recovered from 
it, when it proved mortal to fo many thoufands of their 
fellow-citizens. While the arm of the Lord was yet ex- 
tended over us, a general licence was feen to reign among 
the people, a depravity of morals frightful to think on. 
Some feized on houfes left vacant by the mortality ; others 
forced open thofe that were fhut up, or guarded by perfons 
incapable of refiftance. ‘They entered thofe where, perhaps, 
there remained only one perfon languifhing with the malady, 
forced open the clofets and drawers, and took away what- 
ever they found moét precious, often carrying their infamy 
to the length of delivering themfelves from an importunate 
witnefs, who had otherwife but a few moments to live. 
Thefe enormous crimes, much more frequent in the height 
of the malady than in its decline, were generally committed 
either by thofe who ferved the fick, who carried away the 
dead, or who attended at the hofpitals. By the declarations 
which thefe people, from their fituations, were able to 
wring from the dying, they were informed of the {tate of 
their houfes ; nay, it often happened, that by the fame 
means they got pofleffion of their keys. This licence waz 
yet greater in the country, where the diftance of the baf- 
tilles from each other, and the opportunity of going to 
3 Vous thera 
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them in the night, favoured thefe criminal expeditions.” 
Loe. cit. 

Thefe extraéts prefent a picture of the moral evils which, 
in conjunétion with the phyfical diftrefles attendant upon fo 
fevere and fatal a malady, render a feafon of peitilence the 
moft formidable calamity that vifits mankind. If the reader 
is defirous of a more ample detail of its horrors, he may 
perufe the whole of M. Bertrand’s volume ; the introduc- 
tion of Boccaccio, before quoted ; the Traité de la Pefte, 
publifhed by the phyficians of Marfeilles; the Loimo- 
logia of Dr. Hodges; and particularly an interefting 
Journal of the Plague Year, being obfervations or memo- 
rials of the moft remarkable occurrences, as well public as 
private, which happened in London during the laft great 
vifitation in 1665. This journal, indeed, has been faid to 
be the produétion of Danicl de Foe, and not, as its title page 
exprefles, “‘ written by a citizen, who continued all the 
while in London;”? but it coftains a true picture of the 
general confi quences of the peftilence. 

Pracur-Water, Aqua Epidemica, is one of the compound 
waters of the fhops, diftilled from mint, refemary, angelica 
roots, &c. 5 

PLAIAR, in Geography, a town of European Turkey, 
in Romania; 6 miles S. of Gallipoli. 

PLAID, Beitep, in Military Language, the ancient 
garb of the Scots Highlanders, and ftill worn by fome of 
our Highland regiments. The belted plaid confifts of 
twely: yards of tartan, which are plaited, bound round the 
wailt by a leathern belt, the upper part being attached to 
the leit fhoulder. 

PLAIN, Pianus, an epithet applied to various things, 

enerally importing them to be {mooth, even, level, or fuper- 
Ecial, or fimple, obvious, or the like. 

In thefe fenfes, the words ftand oppofed to rough, folid, 
laboured, enriched, &c. 

It is a maxim in heraldry, that the plainer the coat, the 
nearer to antiquity. Plain coats are fuch as are leaft en- 
cumbered with figures, or charges, and which have nothing 
in them but what is natural. 

Prat, in Heraldry, is fometimes ufed for the point of 
the fhield, when coupled fquare, a part remaining under 
the fquare, of a different colour, or metal, from the thield. 

This has been fometimes ufed as a mark for baftardy, 
and called champaigne: for when the legitimate defcendants 
of baftards have taken away the bar, fillet, or traverfe, 
borne by their fathers, they are to cut the point of the 
fhield with a different colour, called plain, 

Prain, ufed fubftantively, in Per/pedtive, Mechanics, 
Aflronomy, Fc. See PLANE. 

Prax Angle, in Geometry, is an angle contained under 
two lines or furfaces. 

It is fo called in contradiftiné&tion to a /olid angle. 

Prarn Figure. See PLANnr. 

Pian Triangle, is a triangle included under three right 
lines, or furfaces ; in oppofition to a /pherical, and a mixt 
triangle. 

PLAtn Trigonometry is the doétrine of plain triangles, 
their meafures, proportions, &c. 

Piain Chant, and PLAIN Song, in Mufic. 
and Canto FErmo. 


See CHANT, 


PLAIN Connferpoint, is rigidly compoled of common, 


chords of note again{ft note, without difcords, and in cha- 

racters of the fame length, as in calviniftical and parochial 

pfalmody. But, provided long and fhort fyllables are 

diftinguifhed, asin the 104th pfalm, and the notes in vocal 

or initrumental mufic are ftruck together, it may ftill be 

called plain counterpoint. Very pleafing airs, a 4 in the 
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Greek church, are fung in this manner, not only note againit 
note, but fyllable againft fyllable, which renders the words 
well accented, and very intelligible. 

PLAIN Defcant. See DescantT. 

Prain Glafs, or Mirror, in Optics, is a glafs or mirror 
whofe furface is flat, or even. See the phenomena and 
laws of plain mirrors, under the article Mirror. 

Prain Scale is a thin ruler, whereon are graduated the 


lines of chords, fines, tangents, fecants, leagues, rhumbs, &c. ~ 


vof ready ufe in moft parts of the mathematics, chiefly in 
navigation. 

See its defcription and ufe under Scare. 

Prain Tyle. See Tye. 

Pray Chart, in Navigation, is a fea-chart, wherein the 
meridians and parallels are reprefented by parallel itraight 
lines ; and where, of confequence, the degrees of longitude 
are the fame in all the parallels of latitude. 

See the properties, conftruétion, &c. of this chart under 
CHarr. 

Pratn Sailing, is the art of working the feveral cafes and 
varieties in a fhip’s motion on a plain chart. 

Plain failing is founded on the fuppofition of the earth 
being a plane or flat ; which, though notorioufly falfe, yet, 
places being laid down accordingly, and a long voyage 
broken into many fhort ones, the voyage may be tolerably 
performed by it, near the fame meridian. 

In plain failing it is fuppofed that by the rhumb line, 
meridian, and parallel of latitude, there always will be 
formed a right-angled triangle ; and that fo pofited, as that 
the perpendicular fide may reprefent part of the meridian, 
or north and fouth line, containing the difference of latitude ; 
the bafe of the triangle reprefent the departure ; and the 
hypothenufe, the diftance failed. The angle at the vertex 
is the courfe, and the angle at the bafe, the complement of 
the courfe ; any two of which, with the right-angle, being 
given, the triangle may be protracted, and the other three 
parts found. 

For the doétrine of plain failing, fee Sarre. 

PLAIN Table, in Geometry, Sc. an inftrument ufed in the 
furveying of land; whereby the draught, or plan, is taken 
on the fpot, without any future protraction, or plotting. 

The plain table, reprefented Plate VI. Surveying, fig. 1. 
confifts of a parallelogram of wood about fifteen inches 
long and twelve broad ; round this goes a boxen jointed 
frame, by means of which a fheet of paper is faftened tight 
to the table, fo that lines may be conveniently drawn 
upon it. 

On each fide of the frame, which may be put on 
either fide upwards, towards the inward edge, are {cales of 
inches fubdivided, for the ready drawing of parallel lines. 
Befide which, on one fide are projected the 360 degrees of 
a circle, from a brafs centre in the middle of the table (each 
degree halved) with two numbers to every tenth degree, 
the one exprefling the degree, the other its complement to 
360, to fave fubtraction: on the other fide are projetted 
the 180 degrees of a femicircle, from a brafs centre in the 
middle of the table’s length, and at jth of its breadth ; 
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each degree halved, and < very tenth noted with two numbers, | 


viz. the degree and its fupplement, to 180°. To one fide 
of the table is fitted a corapafs, for placing the inftrument 
by ; and the whole is fixed by a focket, upon a three-legged 
ftaff for a ftand, on which it is turned round, or faftened by 
a {crew, as occafion requires. Laftly, to the table belongs 
an.index, which is a ruler at leaft fixteen inches long, and 
twe broad; ufually graduated with feales, &c. and havin, 
two fights perpendicularly placed on its extremities ; and a 
Nloped edge, called the fiducial edge. 
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Prain Tab, Use of the.—To take an angle by the plain 
table ; or to find the diftance of two places acceflible from 
the fame third. 

Suppofe D A, DB, (fig. 2.) the fides of the angle required : 
or A B the diftance required. Place the inftrument hori- 
zontally, as near the angle as poflible ; and aflume a point 
in the paper on the table, v. gr. c. To this point apply 
the edge of the index, turning it about this and that way 
till through the fights you fee the point B:,and, in this 
fituation of the ruler,.draw by its edge the line ce inde- 
finitely. 

After the fame manner turn about the index on the fame 
point till through the iights you fee the point A; and 
draw the right line cd indefinitely. Thus have you the 
quantity of the angle laid down. 

Meafure the lines D A, DB, with a chain; and from a 
feale fet off the meafures thus found on the refpeétive lines ; 
which fuppofe to reach from ¢ to 6, and frome toa. Thus 
will cd and ¢abe proportional to D B and D A. Transfer 
the diftance aé to the fame feale, and jind its length; the 
length, thus found, will be the length, or diftance of A B 
required, 

2. To find the diftance of two places, one of which is inac- 
ceffible, by the plain table.—Suppofe the diftance required 
AB (fg. 3-), and A the acceffible point. 1. Place the 
plain table in C; look through the fights till you fee A 
and B; and draw ac andcb. Méeafure the diftance from 
your itation to A; and fet it off from the feale upon ca. 
z. Remove the table to A, where place it fo as that the 
point @ reprefenting A, and the index laid along the line 
ac, you fee backwards the former {tation C. [ Note, in 
this fixing the inftrument, lies the ufe of the compafs ; 
for the needle will hang over the fame degree of the card 
in the firft and the fecond cafe; fo that fome fet the in- 
ftrument by the needle alone; others only ufe it to fhorten 
the trouble, by bringing the inftrument nearly to its due 
pofition by means of it; and then fixing for good by 
the back fight]. 3. The inftrument fixed, turn the fights 
to B; and draw the linea. 4. On the {cale meafure the 
interval a4; which will be the diftance of A B required. 


3. To find the diftance of two inacceffible places by the plain 
table.—Suppofe the diftance of AB (fg. 4.) required. 
1. Choofing two {tations in C and D; in the firit, C, 
place the plain table ; and through the fights look to D, 
B, and A, drawing, by the edge of the index, the lines 
cd,cb,ca. 2. Meafure the diftance of the ftations C, D; 
and fet this off from a feale on cd. 3. Removing the table 
from C, fix it in D ; fo asthe point d hanging over the place 
D, and the index lying along the line cd, through the 
fights you fee the former ftation C. The inftrument thus 
fixed, dire@t the fight to A and B, and draw. the right 
lines da and dd; laftly, find the diftance of a on the feale, 
and this will be the diftance of A B required. After the 
fame manner may the diftance of any number of places be 
~ found from two ftations; and thus may a field, part of a 
country, &c. be furveyed. 

4. Toa take the plot of a field from one flation, whence all the 
angles may be feen with the plain table.—Placing the in- 
ftrument in the ftation, aflume a point in the paper, to 
reprefent the fame, v. gr. O (fig. 5.) ; laying the edge of 
the index to this point, diret it to the feveral angles of 
the field, A, B, C, D, E, F, &c. and draw indefinite lines 
by its edge towards eyery angle; viz. Oa, O04, Oc, &c.; 
meafure the diftance of each angle from the ftation, wz. 
OA, OB, OC, OD, &c. and from a feale fet thefe off 
from O on their correfpondiug lines ; the extremities hereof 
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will- give points, which, being connected by lines, will re- 
prefent the field. 

5. Lo take the plot of a field, wood, or the like, by going 
round the fame, with ihe plain table—Place the inftrument 
horizontally at the firft angle, v. gr» A: the needle being 
on the meridian of the card ; alluming a point on the paper 
to reprefent it ; to that point lay the index, direGting it till 
through the fights you fee a mark in the angle B, and draw 
an indefinite line along it 3 meafure the diftance of A and B, 
and from a feale fet 1t off of the line thus drawn ; the ex- 
tremity of this diftance will reprefent the point B. Remoye 
the inftrument to B, where fet it fo as that the needle hang 
over the meridian of the card; and fo as the index lying 
along the line laft drawn, you fee the former ftation A 
through the fights: here faften it, lay the index to the 
point B, and turn it till through the fights you fee the 
next angle C ; in this fituation draw a line, as before, 
meafure the diltance BC, and fet it off from a fcale on the 
line. - Remove the inftrument to C, where fixing it by the 
needle, and the back fight, as before, turn the index on the 
point C till you fee the next angle D; draw the line, 
meafure, and fet offthe diftance C D, as before, and remove 
the plain table to E; where fix it, as before ; look to the 
next angle F, draw the line, meafure and fet.off the diftance, 
&c. 

In this manner having compaffed the whole field, you will 
have its whole perimeter plotted on the table; which may 
be now caft up, and its contents found, as in the article 
SURVEYING. 

Manner af [rifting paper on the plain table.—When in 
large parcels of grounds the plot is found to exceed the 
dimenfions of the plain table, and to run off from the paper, 
the fheet muft be taken off the table, and a frefh one put 
on: the way of nanaging which fhifting is as follows: 
fuppole H, K, M, Z, (fg. 6.) the limits of the plain table ; 
fo that having laid down the field from A to B, thence to 
Cand D, you want room, the line DE running off the 
paper ; draw as much of the line D E. as the paper will well 
hold; viz. DO. And by means of the divifions on the 
edge of the frame, draw the line P Q through O, parallel to 
the edge of the table H M; and through the point of in- 
terfection O, draw ON parallelto MZ. This done, take 
off the frame, remove the fheet, and put a frefh one (fig. 7.) 
in its ftead; drawing on it a line RS near the other edge 
parallel thereto. Then lay the firit fheet on the table, fo 
that the line P Q lie exaétly on the line R S, to the beft ad- 
vantage, as at O. Liaftly, draw as much of the line O D, 
on the frefh fheet, as the table will hold ; and from O con- 
tinue the remainder of the line D to E. From E proceed 
with the work as before to F, G, and A. 

Ufe. of the plain table, as a theodalite, femicircle, or cir- 
cumferentor.—'The great inconveniency of the plain table is, 
that its paper renders its ufe impracticable in moift weather. 
Even*the dew of the morning and evening is found to {well 
the paper confiderably, and, of confequence, to diftort the 
work. ‘To avoid this inconvenience, and render the inftru- 
ment ufeful in all weathers; by leaving off the paper, and 
fetting up a pin in the centre, it becomes a theodolite, 2 
femicircle, or a circumferentor, and is applicable like 
them. 

The plain table, ftripped of its paper, becomes either a 
theodolite, ora femicircle, as that fide of the frame, which 
has the proje&tion of the degrees of a circle, or a femicircle, 
is turned upwards. If it be to ferve for a theodolite, the 
index (the plain table turning on any point asa centre) is 
conftantly to turn about the brafs centre-hole in the middle 
of the table. 

If 
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If it be for a femicircle, it muft turn on the other brafs 
eentre-hole ; in both cafes it is done by means of a pin 
raifed in the holes. When the plain table is to ferve as a 
circumferentor, {crew the compafs to the index, and both 
of them to the head of the ftaff, with a brafs {crew-pin 
fitted for the purpofe; fo that the ftaff and table ftanding 
fixed, the index, fights, &c. may be turned about, and 
vice verfa- 

To take an angle by the plain table, confidered as a theodo- 
lite. —Suppofe the quantity of the angle E K G (fg. 8.) re- 
quired. Place the inftrument at K, the theodolite fide of 
the frame upwards, laying the index on the diameter. Turn 
the whole inftrument about, the index remaining on the di- 
ameter till through the fights you fpy E. Screw the inftru- 
ment faft there, and turn the index on its centre till through 
the fights you {pv G. : 

The degree here cut on the frame by the index, is the 
quantity of the angle fought ; which may be laid down on 
paper by the rules of common protraction. } 

Thus you may proceed to do every thing with the plain 
table, as with the common theodolite. 

To take an angle with a plain table, confidered as a femi- 
circle. —Proceed in the fame manner with the inftrument, 
confidered as a femicircle, as when confidered as a theodo- 
lite ; only laying the femicircular fide upwards, and turn- 
ing the index on the other centre-hole in the middle of 
the length, and at about one-fourth of the breadth of the 
table. 

To take an angle with the plain table, confidered as a cir- 
cumferentor.—Suppofe the former angle E K G required. 
Place the inftrument at K, the fleur-de-lis towards you. 
Direé the fights to E, and obferve the degree cut by the 
fouth end oF the needle, which fuppofe 296. Turn the 
inftrument about, the fleur-de-lis ftill towards you, and direét 
the fight to G, noting the degree cut by the other end of 
the needle, which fuppofe 182. Subtraét the lefs from the 
greater, the remainder, 114°, is the quantity of the angle 
ought. If the remainder chance to be more than 180°, 
then it muft be again fubtraéted from 360. This fecond 
remainder will be the angle required ; which may be pro- 
tracted, &c. as under Prorractor. Thus you may pro- 
ceed to do every thing with the plain table, as with the com- 
mon circumferentor. 

Prain Place, in Geometry, locus planus, or locus ad pla- 
num, is a term which the ancient geometricians ufed for a 
geometrical locus, when it was a right line, or a circle, in 
oppofition to a folid place, which was an ellipfis, parabola, 
or hyperbola. 

Thefe plain loci the moderns diftinguith into /oci ad recum, 
and Joci ad circulum. See Locus. 

PLain Problem, in Mathematics, is fuch a one as cannot 
be folved geometrically, but by the interfection either of 
a oak line and a cxtles or of the circumferences of two 
circles. 

Such is the problem following. Given the greateft fide, 
and the fum of the other two fides, of a right-angled 
triangle: to find the triangle. Such alfo is this, to de- 
feribe a trapezium that fhall make a given area of four given 
lines. 

Such problems can only have two folutions, becaufe a 
right line can only cut a circle, or one circle cut another in 
two points. 

Prat du Nord, in Geography, a town on the N. coat of 
Hifpaniola ; 13 miles E.S.E. of Port de Paix. 

PLAINFIELD, a townthip of America, formerly Sv. 
Andrew's, in Caledonia county, Vermont, 100 miles N.E. 
from Bennington ; containing 543 inhabitants. —A Ifo, atown- 
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fhip of Hampfhire county, Maffachufetts, incorporated ia 
1785, and containing 977 inhabitants; 122 miles W. of 
Boiton.—Alfo, a townfhip in Northampton county, Penn- 
fylvania, containing 1439 inhabitants. —Alfo, 2 townfhip in 
the N.W. corner of Chefhire county, New Hampfhire, on 
the E. bank of Conne@ticut river, which feparates it from 
Hartland in Vermont, incorporated in 1761, and con‘aining 
1463 inhabitants.—Alfo, a poft-town in the S.E.. part of 
Windham county, Conneéticut, on the E. fide of Quina- 
baug river, which divides it from Brooklyn and Canterbury. 
The foil is generally rich, and well cultivated, and well 
watered by the Quinabaug and Moofup rivers, together with 
many brooks and rivulets. It has two congregational meet- 
ing-houfes, and an academy, with three handfome buildings 
appropriated to its ufe. The fame was fettled in 1689, and 
contains 1738 inhabitants; 14 miles N.E. from Norwich. 

PLAINT, Prarmrte, in Law, the propounding or ex- 
hibiting any action, real or perfonal, in writing. 

Hence, the party making this plaint is called plaintiff. 

PLAINTAIN Garden River, in Geography, a river 
at the E. end of the ifland of Jamaica, and N. by W. of 
Point Morant. It has at its mouth a kind of bay, and on 
it, within land, is the town of Bath. 

PLAINTE, inthe Aacient Cufioms of France, was a re- 
queft, or petition, prefented to the king, againft the judges 
of the provinces, and afterwards againft baiktts and fenefchals 
for denying juttice, or for rendering judgment contrary to the 
laws of the realm. 

For in thofe days there was no appeal from their deci- 
fions ; but they all pronounced in the dernier refort ; fo that 
the plainte was not direéted againft the party, but againft 
the judge 3; who was cited to fee his own fentence declared 
null. 

This was a kind of fupplement to the way of appeals, 
which was then fhut up. The plaintes, in the Capitulars 
of Charlemagne, are called d/a/phemia. 

PLAINTIFF, in Zaw, he that fues or complains, in an 
affize, or in an aétion perfonal ; as in an action of debt, tref- 
pafs, deceit, detinue, and the like. 

Plaintiff ftands oppofed to defendant. 

PLAJOW, in Geography, a town of the ifland of Borneo ; 
150 miles N. of Banjar-Maflin. 

PLAISANCE, a town of France, in the department of 
the Gers, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri@ of 
Mirande ; 22 miles W.of Auch. The place contains 1260, 
and the canton 8049 inhabitants, on a territory of 2174 
kiliometres, in 20 communes. 

PLAISANCK, a town on the middle of the neck of the 
north peninfula of the ifland of Hifpaniola; 12 leagues 
S.W. of Cape Francois. 

PLAISANO, a town of Naples, in Calabria Ultra; 
fix miles N. of Oppido. 

PLAISE, in Jchthyology, the Englifh name for the fifh, 
called by authors platsffa and paffer levis, by fome guadratuluss 
and the pleuroneétes plateffa of Linneus. , 

It is a flat fifth, of a dufky olive-colour, {potted with red 
on the back, and white on the belly. 

The plaife are common on moft of our coafts ; the beft 
and largeit are taken off Rye, on the coaft of Suffex, and 
alfo off the Dutch coafts. ‘hey fpawnin the beginning of | 
February. 

PLAISTER, in Building. See Praster, Mortar 
&e. 

PraistEr, Caftng in. 

PLAIsTER, 1n Medicine. 
TER. 

PLAISTERED Watts. 


See CAsTING. 
See Emprastrum, and PLas- 


See WALL. - 
PLAISTOW, 
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PLAISTOW, in Geography, a town of America, in 


Rockingham county, New Hampfhire, containing 424 in- 
habitants. 

Praistrow, a village in the parifh of Weft-Ham, Effex. 
See West-Ham. 

PLAITING, in Rigging, denotes braided cordage, made 
by rope-yarn, &c. twilted together, and then laid one over 
the other alternately ; or the end of a rope opened, and 
the ftrands placed together in the fame manner. 

PLAK, in Geography, a town of Hungary ; five miles 
S. of Cafchau. 

PLAN, areprefentation of fomething drawn on a plane. 
Such are maps, charts, and ichnographies. 

PLAN, in Architedure, is particularly ufed for a draught 
of a building ; fuch as it appears, or is intended to appear 
on the ground ; fhewing the extent, divifion, and diftribution 
of its area into apartments, rooms, paflages, &c. 

The plan is the firft device or fketch the architect makes ; 
it is alfo called the ground plot, platform, and ichnography, of 
the building. 

PLAN, Geometrical, is that in which the folid and yacant 
parts are reprefented in their natural proportion. 

Pian, Raifed, is that where the elevation, or upright, is 
fhewn, upon the geometrical plan, fo as to hide the diltribu- 
tion. See ELEVATION. 

PLAN, Per/pedive, is that conducted and exhibited by de- 
gradations, or diminutions, according to the rules of per- 
{pedtive. 

To render plans intelligible, it is ufual to diftinguifh the 
maffives with a black wafh. The projectures on the ground 
are drawn in full lines, and thofe fuppofed over them in 
dotted lines. The augmentations or alterations to be made 
are diftinguifhed by a eolour different from what is already 
built ; and the tints of each plan are made lighter as the ftories 
are raifed. 

In large buildings it is ufual to have three feveral plans for 
the firit three ftories. 

PLAN of a Baftion, in the Military Art, is the fame with 
the face of the battion. 

Pian, in Ship Building, the fetion of a fhip, as deligned 
upon paper, previoufly to the aétual building of which, three 
are the chief, viz. the plan of elevation or fheer-plan, the heri- 
zontal or half-breadth-plan, the plan of projection or bedy- 
plan ; thefe three compofe the /heer-draught. But it mutt 
be obferved, that the extreme length, breadth, and height 
mult be determined ; by which the three plans aforefaid may 
be delineated. Thefe may be called the outlines, and the 
feveral parts contained within them may be delineated fo as 
to aniwer the intended purpofe ; and likewife have a diftiné& 
view of the whole defign, fo that any inconveniencies at- 
tending fuch a difpofition may be eafily remedied, and the 
true dimentions of every particular may then be had upon 
the draught. 

The delineating a fhip upon a plan is called drawing, 
and the reprefentation is called a draught. See Surp- 
BUILDING. 

Pian, in Geography, a town of Bohemia, in the circle 
of Pilfen; 66 miles W.S.W. of Prague. N. lat. 49° 52. 
E. long. 12° 47!. 

Pian, El, a town of Spain, in Aragon; 15 miles N. 
of Ainfa. 

PLAN Ober, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of Bechin ; 
12 miles W.S.W. of Crumau. 

PLANA, a town of Sweden, in Weft Gothland; 30 
miles E.N.E. of Uddevalla. 

Prana, La, a town of Spain, in Valencia; 22 miles E. 
ef Segorbe. 
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PLana, or Tabarca, a {mall ifland in the Mediterranean, 
near the coaft of Valencia, S.E. of cape St. Pola. N. lat. 

7a tit. Weong.o7gale 

PLANARIA, in Ancient Geography, an ifland fituated 
on the coaft of Italy, in the Ligurian fea, 60 miles from 
that of Corfica. Pliny. 

PLANARIA, in Vermeology, a genus of worms of the 
order Inteitina. The generic charaéter is ; body gelatinous, 
flattifh, with a double ventral pore ; the mouth is terminal. 
There are forty-nine {pecies, divided into four fe€tions, dif- 
tinguifhed as to the number of their eyes or their being 
without eyes. The animals comprehended under this genus 
nearly refemble leeches, and like them live in frefh waters. 


A. Without Eyes. 
Species. 


STAGNALIS. Ovate, brown, the fore-part pale. It in- 
habits the itagnant waters; the body is opaque, a little 
pointed on the fore-part, pellucid, with two milk-white 
{pots ; the eggs are numerous, whitifh, placed at the fides. 

Nigra. Oblong, black, and truncate on the fore-part. 
It inhabits rivers. 

Brunnea, Oblong, reddifh-brown, with a longitudinal 
black line. 

Cittatra. Body long, depreffed, and ciliate. It is found 
in ftagmant waters, under duck-weed: it is a very curious 
creature ; the body is grey, appearing as if compofed of 
granulations, with moveable brittles ; the organ on the fore- 
part rotatory. 

Guto. Body long, pellucid, and truncate before. This 
alfo is found in ftagnant waters, under duck-weed; refem- 
bles the laft, but is without the fringe, the margin all round 
is teflellate, with extremely fine ftriz ; it fwallows the feye- 
ral {pecies of the Cyclidium which inhabit the fame waters, 
and after a time difcharges them again. See Cycripium. 

Puncrata. Body long, round, and green. Found 
early in the fpring in wet meadows. The body is obtufe 
before, a little pointed behind, {prinkled with fmall black 
dots, and containing five red fpherical pellucid eggs. 

FraccipA. Body long, reddifh-brown, with tranfverfe 
white lines, and a lateral one. It is found among heaps of 
fhells in the bays of Norway ; when at rett it rolls itfelf up 
fpiraily, and then gradually dilates itfelf. 

Rosra. Body long, red. Found in the bays of 
Norway, 

AwncuLata. Body long, reddifh-brown, with two white 
angles on the fore-part. Found in the fandy bottoms of 
the ocean. 

Rupra. 
inhabits the deeps of the Greenland fhores. 
marked with fine tranfverfe lines above. 

Vinipis. Body oblong, above convex, with tranfverfe 
white ftreaks. Found among the roots of marine fuci. 

OpercuLaTa. Body fubovate, grey, and furnifhed be- 
neath with a lid which conceals the exfertile tube. Inhabits, 
though rarely, the fandy fhores, particularly among fuci, in 
the bays of Norway. In appearance it feems to refemble 
a coffee berry, and moves by bending in its margin, and by 
means of its marginal folds fixes itfelf to and afcends other 
bodies. 

SupuLata. Body long, pointed on the fore-part, and 
truncate behind. It is found in great plenty among marine 
conferve in Greenland, and the muddy bottems of holes ir 
rocks which conftantly retain water, and proceeds with a 
ferpentine kind of motion; but if the probofcis be touched 
it contratts itfelf fuddenly into a minute cube, 

QuADRAN- 


Body oblong, depreffed, and of pale red. It 
The body is 
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QUADRANGULARIs. Body pale, ovate, very fharp- 
pointed before, and winged with {mall curled longitudinal 
membranes. It is found in ditches, among duck-weed ; is 
very foft, pellucid, of a chanyeable form, and moves like 
a flug, leaving a flime on the bodies it pafles over ; when it 
meets another animal it draws itfelf in like a fnail. 

BicorNis. Body oval, lanceolate, obtufe at each end, 
gtey cinereous, dotted with black, with two very fhort di- 
vergént tubes on the fore-part. It is a native of thofe 
waters in Belgium that are covered with duck-weed : when 
irritated it fixes itfelf to other bodies, like the leech, by 
means of its tubes. 

Grisea. Body grey, dilated, elongated and pointed on 
the fore-part ; the hind part is abbreviated and pointed. It 
inhabits the waters of lakes, among conferve. 

Futva. Depreffed, broadifh, and pointed at each end, 
with a long black fpot down the middle. 

Vinmata. Oblong, round, green, and fomewhat 
pointed at each end. It inhabits wet meadows in the 
autumn. 


B. With a fingle Eye. 


Grauca. The body of this is a little elongated, and 
cinereous, with a white iris. It is about a line long, pointed 
before and broadifh behind, with fometimes a double black 
line in the middle of the back and meeting at the ends. A 
native of the waters. 

LiveaTA. Body long, above convex and cinereous, 
with a longitudinal pale line. This fpecies is found on the 
fhores of is Baltic ; is about a line and a half long; be- 
neath it is of a pale colour, with a brown patch in the mid- 
dle, tapering before and dilated behind. 

Rurimans. Linear, with a black eye, and tapering to 
a point before. This is found in the Baltic, among fuci. 


C. With twe Eyes. 


* Fusca. Black-brown, with a femi-pellucid whitifh 
{pot above the tail. It is found in flow ftreams upon and 
about aquatic plants. When at reft the body is circular, 
and feldom above a line in length; when in motion it is 
linear, and nearly half an inch long ; its motion is uniform, 
fmooth, by gliding along the ftream. 

* Lactrea. Body deprefled, oblong, whitifh, and trun- 
cate on the fore-part. It is found in ponds and rivulets, 
but only in the fummer feafon, and among aquatic plants. 
When in motion it is about an inch long: the body is 
marked with a white {pot in the middle, the purple vifcera 
elegantly branching round it ; the margin is white and very 
tran{parent. 

Torva. Depreffed, oblong, cinereous, or black and 
whitifh beneath; the iris is white, it is fomething more 
than half an inch long. 

Crenata. Deprefled, ovate-oblong, pale, with a cre- 
nulate margin, A native of Denmark. 

Tenracucara, Depreffed, oblong, cinereous, and tubu- 
lar on the fore-part. Inhabits ftagnant waters, and three- 
quarters of an inch long, 

Hetiuo. Body ovate, round, green. It inhabits wet 
meadows, and is not a quarter of an inch long, 

Oxscura. Ovate-oblong, white, and obtufe at both 
ends. [tis found in itagnant waters, and is about a line 
long, and fub-pellucid. 

Rostrata. Oblong, hyaline; elongated at the extre- 
mity 5 the eyes arered. It inhabits marfhes ; about a line 
jong 5 whitifh, but with a purplith mafs in the middle. 

Aromata. Flat, membranaceous, white, with fcatter- 
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ed rufous fpecks above. It is a native of the bays of Nor- 
way, and refemblés the Dorts ob/evata ; which fee. 


Cornuta. Flat, rather oblong, with a tentaculum or 
feeler from each fide of the head. It inhabits the bays of 
Norway. 

Raprata. Oblong, rufous, with a white rofe-like fpot 


on the back. It inhabits wet woods, and refembles the 
Vorticella radiata. ‘ 
Srricata. Oblong, pale, with three longitudinal lines. 
t inhabits wet marfhes: the body is marked with rufous 
ftreaks. 

GrossA. Cylindrical, white with black eyes, and point- 
ed at bothends. It is found among aquatic plants ; it va- 
ries in fize; the body is pellucid, with from five to moré 
than thirty large fpherical eggs. 

Lixearis. Long, roundifh, and pale yellow. It in- 
habits wet hollows of woods, about ine and a half long, 
and ten times as narrow; the margin is pellucid and- 
white. 

Terrestris. Linear; above convex, cinereous; be- 
neath white. It is found in moift clumps among mofs; it 
contraéts and expands itfelf like a leech, and moves like a 
fnail; body opaque and vifcous. 

TeTRaGona. Pale yellow, with four quadrangular la- 


mellz. It inhabits-clear ftagnant waters. 

Cavitata. Oblong, cinereous, with a diftia€& head. 
Found in the Baltic. 

Caupata. Body rounded before, and tapering into a 
tail behind. Inhabits the fhores of Greenland, among fea-- 
wrack. 

Auvricutata. Oblong, truncate and emarginate before, 


and acute behind. Found in the fea-water in Norway. It 
is a very minute worm, fearcely vifible to the naked eye. 
Finaris. Linear, with a filiform contraétile tail. Found 
on the Maprepora frolifera, which fee ; it isabout an inch 
long and a line broad. 
Lincua. Pellucid, brown-cinereous, and very obtufe 
at both ends. Found in fifh-ponds in the autumn, 
Grssrrensis. Body long, green, and rufous behind the 


head. This is a native of Denmark, on the Fucus furcel- 

latus. 
E. With four Eyes. 

Marmorata. Oblong, blueifh-srey or pale. Fotind 


in wet ditches, about half a line long ; inteftines glomerate, 
white, with a large round yellow fpot in the middl s 
Canpwwa. Body long, whitifh, with a clear white line 
down the middle. It inhabits the fhores of Greenland, un- 
der ftones, and is about two or three inches long. : 
TruncaTa. Pale reddifh, broadly truncate before, and 
rather fharp behind. : 


F. Eyes numerous. 


TREMELLARIS. Flat, membranaceous, pale yellow, with 
a finuate margin. It is foundin the Baltic, and refembles 
a Tremella, and is nine inches long. The body of this worm 
is greyifh above ; the dif is yellowifh, with a pinnate line, 
in the middle, and behind this two white lanules ; beneath it 
is whitifh, with three milk-white {pots, 

PLANCHES, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Jura, and chief place of a canton, in 
the diftriG of Poligny ; 16 miles S.E. of Poligny. The 
place contains 333, and the canton 4218 inhabitants, on 3 
territory of 1174 kiliometres, in 10 communes, ; 

PLANCHIE R, or PLAnceERrs, in Archite@ure, the under 
part of the corona, or drip ; making the fuperior part of the 
corniche, between two cymatiums. : 

PLANCKEN 
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PLANCKEN, in Geography, a town of Pruffia, in Na- 
tangen; 10 miles S.W. of Brandenburg. | 

PLANCOET, a town of France, in the department of 
the Northern Coaits, and chief place of a canton, in the dif- 
triét of Dinan; 8 miles N. W. of Dinan. The place con- 
tains 635, and the canton 13,522 inhabitants, on a territory 
of 2024 kiliometres, in 12 communes. 

PLANCY, a town of France, in the department of the 
Aube; 8 miles W. of Arcis-fur-Aube. 

PLANE, Pranxum, in Geometry, denotes a plain figure, 
or a furface hying evenly between its bounding lines. 

Wolfius defines plane, a furface, from every point of 
whofe perimeter a> right line may be drawn to every other 
point in the fame. 

As the right line is the fhorteft extent from one point to 
another, fo is a plane the fhorteit extenfion between one line 
and another. - 

Pranes, Oblique. See OBLIQUE. 

Pianes, Parallel. See PARALLEL. 

Pranzs are frequently ufed in Afronomy, &c. for imagi- 
nary furfaces, fuppofed to cut, and pafs through, folid 
bodies, and on this foundation it is, that the whole doétrine 


.of conic feétions, and of the fphere, turns. 


When a plane cuts a cone parallel to one of its fides, it 
makes a parabola; when it cuts the cone parallel to its bafe, 
it makes a circle. See each refpectively. 

The {phere is wholly explained by planes, imagined to cut 
the celeitial luminaries, and to fill the areas or circumferences 
of the orbits ; and they are differently inclined to each other ; 
and by us the inhabitants of the earth, the plane of whofe 
orbit is the plane of the ecliptic, their inclination is efti- 
mated with regard to this plane. See PLANeETs. 

PLANE, in Mechanics. A horizontal plane is a plane level 
or parallel to the horizon. 

The determining how far any given plane, &c. deviates 
from a horizontal one, makes the whole buiinefs of /evelling ; 
which fee. 

Praneg, Inclined, isa plane which makes an oblique angle 
with a horizontal plane. 

A machine has been contrived for meafuring the accelera- 
tion of a ball down an inclined plane, and comparing it with 
that found in bodies falling at liberty. See its defcription 
in Mem. de l’Acad. Roy. de Scienc. 1699, p. 343- 

The doétrine of the motion of bodies on inclined planes 
makes a very confiderable article in mechanics; the general 
principle of it has been already illuftrated under Mecuani- 
caL Powers, and the fubftance of it is as follows: 


Laws of Defcent of Bodies on inclined Planes.—I. If a body 

be placed on an inclined plane, its relative gravity will be 
to its abfolute gravity as the height of the plane, e. gr. 
A B (Plate XXXV. Mechan. fig. 1.) to its length A C. 
For, the conftruction being as in the figure, it is evident 
that the abfolute gravity, tending in a direction perpendicular 
to the horizon, is to the relative gravity in the direétion of 
the plane, as DF: FG or DE, i. ¢. becaufe the triangles 
DEF and BAC are equiangular, :: CA: AB. 
__ Hence, 1. Since the ball D only gravitates on the in- 
clined plane with its relative gravity, the weight L, applied 
in a direction parallel to the length of the plane, will retain 
or fufpend it, provided its weight be to that of the ball, as 
the altitude of the plane BA is to its length AC. 

2. If the length of the plane C A be taken for the whole 
dine or radius, A B will be the fine of the angle of inclina- 
tion A C B. © The abfolute gravity of the body, therefore, 
is to its re{pective gravity applied to the inclined plane ; and, 


therefore, alfo the weight D to the weight L acting accord- 
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ing to the direction D A, which fultains it,-as the whole 
fine is to the fine of the angle of inclination. 

3- Hence the refpeétive grayities of the fame body on dif- 
ferent inclined planes, are to each other as the fines of the 
angles of inclination. 

4. The greater, therefore, the refpective gravity is, the 
greater is the angle of inclination. 

5- As, therefore, in a vertical plane, where the inclina- 
tion is greateit, viz. perpendicular ; the refpective gravity 
degenerates into abfolute; fo in a horizontal plane, where 
there is no inclination, the refpe¢tive gravity vanifhes: and 
hence it appears, that the inclination of the plane may be 
fo fmall, that the greateit weight may be fuftained on it by 
the {malleft power. 

il. To find the fine of the angle of inclination of a plane, 
on which a given power will be able to fuftain a given 
weight. Say, as the weight is to the given power, fo is 
the whole fine to the fine of the angle of inclination of the 
plane. Thus, fuppofe aweight of 1000 be to be fuftained 
by a power of 50, the angle of inclination will be found 
25 2h. 

ITI. If the weight L defcend according to the perpendi- 
cular direction A B, and raife up the weight D in a direc- 
tion parallel to the inclined plane, the height of the afcent 
of D will be to that of the defcent of L, as the fine of the 
angle of inclination C to the whole fine. 

Hence, 1. The height of the defcent C D of the weight 
L, is to the height cf afcent DH of the weight D, reci- 
procally as the weight D to the equivalent weight L. 

2. Since then CD x L= DH x D, and the actions of 
the equiponderating bodies D and L are equal; the mo- 
ments of the weights D and L are in a ratio compounded 
of their mafles, and the altitudes through which they afcend 
or defcend in a plane either inclined or perpendicular. 

3. The powers that raife weights through altitudes reci- 
procally proportional to them, are equal. This Des Cartes 
affumes as a principle whereby to demonttrate the power of 
machines. 

Hence we fee why a loaded waggon is drawn with more 
difficulty up an inclined than on an horizontal plane: as 
being prefled with a part of the weight which is to the 
whole weight in a ratio of the altitude of the plane, to its 
length. 

Iv. Weights E and F, fg. 2, equiponderating upon in- 
clined planes A C and C B of the fame height C D, are to 
each other as the lengths of the planes A C and C B. 

S. Stevinus gives a very pretty demonftration of this theo- 
rem, which, for its eafinefs and ingenuity, we fhall here add. 
Put a chain, whofe parts do all exa¢tly weigh in proportion 
to their length, over a triangle GIH (fg. 3.); it is evi- © 
dent the parts G K and K H do balance each other. If 
then I H did not balance GI, the preponderating part will 
prevail; and there would arife a perpetual motion of the 
chain about GIH: but this being abfurd, it follows that 
the parts of the chain I H and GI, and confequently all 
other bodies which are as the lengths of the planes I H and 
1G, will balance each other. 

V. A heavy body defcends on an inclined plane, with a 
motion uniformly accelerated. 

Hence, 1. The {paces of defcent are in a duplicate ratio 
of the times, and likewife of the velocities; and therefore 
in equal times they increafe according to the unequal num- 
bers, I, 35 5> 72 9» Sc. . 

2. The {pace pafled over by a heavy body defcending on 
an inclined plane is fubduple of that which it would pafs 
over in the fame time, with the velocity it has acquired at 
the end of its fall. 
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3- Heavy bodies, therefore, defcend by the fame laws 
on inclined planes as in perpendicular planes. Hence it was, 
that Galileo, to find the laws of perpendicular defcent, 
‘made his experiments on inclined planes, becaufe the mo- 
tions are flower in the latter than the former; as in the fol- 
lowing theorem. 

VI. The velocity of a heavy body defcending on an in- 
clined plane, at the end of any given time, is to the ve- 
locity which it would, acquire in falling perpendicularly in 
the fame time, as the height of the inclined plane is to its 
length. 

VII. The fpace paffled over by a heavy body on an in- 
clined plane A D ( fig. 4.), is to the fpace A B it would pafs 
over in the fame time in a perpendicular plane, as its velo- 
city on the inclined plane is to its velocity in the perpendicu- 
lar defcent, at the end of any given time. 

Hence, 1. The fpace pafled over on the inclined plane is 
to the {pace it would defcend in the fame time in the per- 
pendicular plane, as the altitude of the plane A B to its 
length A C; and, therefore, as the fine of the angle of in- 
clination C, to the whole fine. 

2. If, then, from the right angle B, a perpendicular be 
let fallto AC; AC: AB:: AB: AD. So that in the 
_ fame time wherein the body would fall perpendicularly 
from A to B; in an inclined plane it will defcend from 
A to D. 

3. The fpace, therefore, of perpendicular defcent being 
given in the altitude of the plane AB; by letting fall a 
perpendicular from B to AC, we have the fpace AD to 
be paffed over in the fame time on the inclined plane. 

4- In like manner, the {pace A D, pafled over on the in- 
clined plane, being given, we have the {pace A B through 
which it would defcend perpendicularly in the fame time, 
by raifing a perpendicular at D meeting the altitude of the 
plane in b. 

5- Hence in the circle CD EF, fig. 5, the body will de- 
fcend through all the planes A D, A E, A F, AC, in the 
fame time ; viz. in that time wherein it would fall through 
the diameter A B, fuppofing that perpendicular to the hori- 
zontal plane LM: becaufe all the angles D, E, F, C, in 
the femicircle, are right angles. 

VIII. The fpace A D, (fig. 4.) pafled over an inclined 
plane A C being given, to determine the fpace which would 
be paffed over in any other inclined plane in the fame time. 

From the point D ereét a perpendicular D B, meeting the 
altitude A B in B; then will AB be the fpace through 
which the body would fall perpendicularly in that time. 
Wherefore, if from B a perpendicular B E be let fall to the 
plane AF; A E will be the fpace in the inclined plane 
which the body will pafs over, in the fame time wherein it 
falls perpendicularly beh A to B; and confequently A D 
will be the fpace in the other inclined plane A C, which it 
pafles through in the fame time. 

Hence, fince A B is to A D as the whole fine to the 
fine of the angle of inclination C; and AB is to A E.as 
the whole fine to the fine of the angle of inclination F ; 
the fpaces A Dand A E, which the body will pafs over in 
the fame time on different inclined planes, are as the fines of 
the angles of inclination C and F, and reciprocally as the 
refpeétive gravities onthe fame planes. And, confequently, 
they are alfo reciprocally as the lengths of planes equally 
high, AC and AF. Whence the problem may be re- 
folved various ways by calculation. 

IX. The velocities acquired in the fame time on different 
inclined planes, are as the fpaces pafled over in the fame 
time. 


For AD, AB, and A E£, are the {paces pafled over in 
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the fame time; and fince A B:AC:: the velocity ac. 
quired in paffing over A Dto the velocity acquired in 
pafling over AB; AC:AF::the velocity acquired in 
pafling over A E to the velocity acquired in pafling 
ovr AB; AB: AC::AD:AB; and AB: AF 
:: AE: AB; the velocity acquired in pafling over A D 
is to the velocity acquired in A B:: AD: AB, and 
the velocity acquired through A E to'the velocity through 
A B:: AE: AB; therefore the velocities acquired in the 
fame time in pafling over A D and A E will be asthe {paces 
of A DandA E paffed through in the fame time. 

Hence, alfo, they are as the fines of the angles of incli- 
nation C and F; reciprocally as the refpective gravities on 
the fame planes ; and reciprocally as the lengths ef equally 
high planes A C and A F. g 

X. A body defcending on an inclined plane A C, when 
it arrives at the horizontal line C B, has acquired the fame 
velocity which it would have acquired in a perpendicular de- 
{cent A B, to the fame horizontal line C B. 

For A Dis the {pacé paffed over in the fame time with 
A B; and, therefore, the celerity acquired in pafling 
through A B is to that acquired through A D as AC to 
AB: but the celerity through AC is to that acquired 
through A D ::“” AC: Vv AD; and fincee AC: AB 
z=AB:AD, AC:AD:AC: A’B, and WAC; 
V¥AD::AC:AB: confequently the celerity acquired 
through A C is to that acquired through A D as A C is to 
A B: therefore the celerity acquired through A C is equal 
to that acquired through A B. 

Hence 1. A heavy body defcending through different in- 
clined planes A C, A G, AF, hath acquired the fame 
velocity when it arrives at the fame horizontal line B F. 

Hence alfo, 2. A body, continuing its defcent through 
feveral contiguous inclined planes, acquires the fame yelocity 
which it would acquire in defcending perpendicularly to the 
fame horizontal plane. 

XI. The time of defcent along an inclined plane A C, is 
to the time of perpendicular defcent through A B, as the 
length of the plane A C, to its altitude AB: but the 
times of defcent through different inclined planes equally 
high, A C and A G, areas the lengths of the planes. 

For the time through A C is equal to the time in which 
AC would be defcribed uniformly with half the celerity 
acquired in C ; and the time through A B is equal to that 
in which A B would be defcribed umformly with half the 
celerity acquired in B ; but thefe celerities are equal; con- 
f{equently the times are as A C and A B. In the fame man- 
ner it might be fhewn, that the times of defcent through 
A Cand AG, are as AC and AG. 

XII. If the diameter of a circle A B ( fig. 5.) be per- 
pendicular to the horizontal line L M ; a body will defcend 
from any point of the periphery D, E, or C, to B, along 
an inclined plane D B, E B, and CB, in the fame time 
in which it will defcend through the diameter A B. 

For, letting fall the perpendicular C G, the time in which 
G B is deferibed is to the time in which B C is deferibed as 
BG: BC; but the time in which B C is deferibed is to the 
time in which A B is defevibed in the fubduplicate ratio of 
BG to AB;i.e. becaule BG:BC::BC:AB, in 
the ratio of BGto B C: confeqttently, the time of defcent 
through G B has the fame ratio to the time of defcent 
through B C and the diameter A B ; therefore the time in 
which B C is defcribed is equal to the time in which A B is 
defcribed, &c. Hence, - 

XIII. The defcents of bodies through a femicycloid 
DEF (fg. 6.), and through any arc thereof D G, are al- 
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ways ifochronal, or performed in the fame time ; on which 
principle is founded the doétrine of pendulums vibrating in a 
cycloid. See CycLorp and PenpuLuM. 

The inclined plane is a mechanical power, often applied 
with advantage to practical purpofes, and forms a very ufe- 
ful part of machinery in the elevation of great weights. It 
is fuppofed that in all the edifices of remote antiquity, where 
great mafles of {tone were employed, as in the pyramids of 
Egypt, andthe druidical temples of this country, thefe vaft 
blocks were elevated on inclined planes of earth, or of 
fcaffolding, with the afliftance alfo of levers and rollers. 
Inclined planes are frequently ufed for drawing boats out of 
one canal into another: and fometimes the local circum- 
{tances are fuch, that this may be done with great conve- 
nience, merely by allowing a loaded boat to i eet and to 
turn the axis which raifes an empty one. An example of 
this may be feen, ona large fcale, in the duke of Bridge- 
water’s canal. This canal is extended, above ground, br 
forty miles on one level ; an underground navigation, twelve 
miles long, joins it at Worlley, leading to the coal-mines 
under Walkden moor. At a height of 354 yards above 
this, is another fubterraneous portion, nearly fix miles in 
length. The conneétion between thefe levels is formed by 
an inclined plane: the boats are let down loaded, and pro- 
ceed three miles along the tunnel into the open canal. ‘The 
inclined plane is fixed in a ftratum of ftone, which fortunately 
has the moft eligible inclination of 1 in 4, and is 33 yards 
in thicknefs, affording the moft advantageous means of fixing 
every part of the machinery with perfect fecurity. The 
whole length of the plane is 151 yards, befides a lock of 18 
yards at the upper end. 

Inclined planes are ufed in many places for raifing and 
lowering coal-wagons, fo that one is brought up by the 
force of that which defcends. Inclined planes are alfo uni- 
verfally employed for facilitating the afcent of heights, by 
men or by animals; they may be either uniform, as roads, 
or the general inclination of the furface may be fuperfeded 
by the formation of feparate iteps or ftairs. The inclination 
of the furface may be governed by the proportion of the 
{trength of the animal to its weight, the force required to 
fupport any weight on a plane being to the whole weight as 
the height of the plane to its length, and if the plane bea 
little lefs inclined than the exact equilibrium would require, 
the animal will be able to acquire a fufficient velocity at firft 
to carry it eafily up the afcent with a motion nearly equa- 
ble. The ftrength of a labourer may be advantageoutly 
employed in afcending a given height by a flight of fteps, 
and placing himfelf ona {tage which may raife a weight by 
its defcent ; but it appears that the force of other animals 
is lefs calculated for exertions of this kind. 

Pianes, Laws of Ajcent of Bodies on inclined.—I. If a 
body afcend in a medium void of refiftance, in any direction, 
whether perpendicular, or along an inclined plane ; its mo- 
tion will be uniformly retarded. 

Hence, 1. A body afcending either perpendiculaly or 
obliquely, in fuch a medium, pafles over a {pace which is 
fubduple of that it would pafs over in the fame time on an 
horizontal plane, with an uniform celerity equal to that it has 
at the beginning of its motion. 

2: Such fpaces, therefore, performed in equal times, de- 
creafe ina retrograde order, as the uneven numbers 7, 5; 3, 
1; and therefore the afcent is fo much impeded; and con- 
fequently, when the impreffed force is exhaulted, the body 
will defcend again by the force of gravity. 

3. They are, therefore, inverfely as the {paces defcribed 
in the fame times by a body defcending through the fame 
altitude. For, fuppofe the time divided into four parts ; in 
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the firft moment, the body A defcends through the {pace 1, 
and B afcends through 7 ; in the fecond, A defcends through 
3, B afcends through 5, &c. 

4. Hence a body, rifing with an impreffed force, afcends 
to that altitude, from which it mutt fall to acquire that ye- 
locity in falling with which it afcended. 

5- Hence, by falling, it acquires a force to rife again to 
the height from which it fell. 

Il. The time in which a body afcends to a given altitude, 
being given ; to determine the {pace pafled over each 
moment. 

Suppofe the fame body to defcend from the fame alti- 
tude in the fame time ; and find the {paces pafled over each 
moment. 

Thefe, taken inverfely, are the fame with the {paces of 
afcent required. 

Suppofe, v. gr. a body projeéted perpendicularly, to af- 
cend through a {pace of 240 fee: in four feconds; and the 
{paces of afcent performed in the feveral times required ; if 
now the body had defcended, the defcent in the firft minute 
had been 15 feet, in the fecond 45, in the third 75, in the 
fourth 105, &c. The defcent therefore will be in the firit 
moment 105, inthe fecond 75, &c. 

Ill. Ifa body defcend either perpendicularly through 
A.D (fg. 6.), or in any other furface F E D, and with the 
velocity it has there acquired, again afcend along another 
furface DC, at points equally high, e.:er: vat G; Hi; 
and Q, it will have the fame force, and the fame vye- 
locity. 

Hence, if a body defcend along any furface F E D, and 
again defcend along another fimilar and equal furface D G C, 
it is the fame as if it paffed over the feveral parts of the fame 
line twice. ; 

Whence, the times of afcent and defcent through equal 
{paces are equal. ) 

On this principle are founded the conftruétion and ufe of 
pendulums. 

PLane of Gravity, or gravitation, is a plane fuppofed 
to pafs through the centre of gravity of the body, and 
in the direCtion of its tendency ; that is, perpendicular to 
the horizon. 

Puiane of Reflection, in Catoptrics, isa plane which pafles 
through the point of refleétion ; and is perpendicular to the 
plane of the glafs, or refleéting body. 

Piane of Refradion is a plane drawn through the inci- 
dent and retraéted ray. 

PLANE of the Horopter, in Optics, is a plane that pailes 
through the horopter A B (Plate VI. Optics, fig. 3.) and 
is perpendicular to a plane pafling through the two optic 
axes [ C andC H. See Horoprer. 

PLANE of the Projection, in the Stereographic Projection of 
the Sphere, is the fame with the per/peétive plane ; which fee. 

PLANE of a Dial, or Dial-plane, the furface whereon a 
dial is drawn. See Dran. 

We have horizontal, vertical, inclining, declining, re- 
clining, deinclining, direct, oblique, &c. dial-planes. See 
Deciiner, Reciiner, Direct, &c. 

Prane, Declination and Inclination of a. 
Tron and INcLINATION. 

For the method of finding both, fee Drcuinaror. 

PLANE Glafs, Mirror, Figure, Number, Problem, &c. 
See Prain Glafs, Mirror, Number, Figure, Problem, &c. 

PLANE, Geometrical, in Perfpeétive, is a plane parallel to 
the horizon, whereon the object to be delineated is fuppofed 
to be placed. 

This plane is ufually at right angles with the perfpective 
plane. See PerspEcTIVE. 
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Prax, Horizontal, is a plane pafling through the fpec- 
tator’s eye, parallel to the horizon, cutting the perfpective 
plane, when it is perpendicular to the geometrical one, at 
right angles. ‘ a. 

Piane, Objeéive, is any plane fituate in the horizontal 
plane, whofe reprefentation in perfpective is required. 

PLane, Per/pediive, isa plain pellucid furface, ordinarily 
perpendicular to the horizon, and placed between the fpec- 
tator’s eye and the objeét he views ; through which the op- 
tic rays, emitted from the feveral points of the object, are 
fuppofed to pafs to the eye, and in their paflage to leave 
marks that reprefent them on the faid plane. 

Some call it the tab/e, or pidure, becaufe the draught or 
perfpective, of the object, is fuppofed to be thereon ; others 
the /edion, from its cutting the vifual rays; and others 
the gla/:, from its fuppofed tranfparency. See Prrspxc- 
TIVE. 

Prange, Vertical, a plane pafling pee the {pectator’s 
eye, perpendicular to the geometrical plane, and ufnally 
at right angles to the perfpective plane. See Prnsprc- 
TIVEs 

PLane, a tool ufed by artifieers who work in wood, to 
produce ftraight, flat, and even furfaces upon that mate- 
rial. Almoft all trades which fabricate articles of wood, em- 
ploy planes at times; but as joiners make a greater ufe of 
thefe tools than any others, they are ufually confidered as 
joiners’ and carpenters’ tools. Planes have been, of late 
years, ufed by fome artifts to produce flat furfaces in metals. 
A plane operates to cut off a thin chip or fhaving from the 
wood on which it is applied, by the fharp edge of a fteel 
cutter or broad chiffel, called, very improperly, the plane 
iron : this is fixed ina hole made through a wooden block, 
called the plane /lock, and the ea of the iron projects a 
very {mall quantity through the lower fide of the ftock, 
called the face of the plane; the furface of which face is 
made a perfectly true plane. The iron is fixed in an in- 
clined pofition in the hole through the ftock, by means of a 
wedge driven in before it, to jamb it faft in the hole, which 
being wider than the thicknefs of the iron, leaves an aper- 
ture before the iron, called the mouth of the plane: this Is 
very narrow where it opens in the lower fide or face, but 
grows wider as it rifes up through the ftock ; the wedge is 
alfo cut forked, to allow more room for the fhavings which 
the plane iron cuts to pafs up before it through the mouth. 
When a plane of this kind is applied with its face upon the 
furface of a piece of wood, and preffed down upon it whilft 
it is moved forwards, the edge of the iron penetrates the 
wood to the depth which it projeéts through the face, and 
removes a fhaving of that thicknefs and the whole breadth 
of the edge of the iron, the fhaving turning up before the 
iron paffes through the mouth, er efcaping. The inclina- 
tion of the iron makes it cut eafily; and if the iron is /e 
fine, that is, if the edge projeéts but very little beyond the 
face, it will remove very thin fhavings, and produce a flat 
and {mooth furface: on the other aa if it is fet rank, 
that is, with a confiderable projeétion, it will cut away 
very fait, producing a flat though rough furface, and quickly 
reducing the wood to its intended thicknefs: if the wood 
has an irregular furface, it foon reduces it to a plane, be- 
caufe the face, being flat, will not fuffer the edge of the iron 
to defcend into the hollow places, but removing all the 
eminences it paffes over till they are reduced to one level. 

This is a general defcription of feveral kinds of planes, 
which are a kaise by different names, from their differ- 
ent dimenfions and purpofes. Joiners ufe the jack plane, 
the Jong plane, trying plane, /hooting plane or jointer, and the 
Smoothing plane; all which they denominate bench planes, be- 
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; 
caufe the wood they are ufed upen is generally laid on 
the work-bench. They have alfo the ffraight block for 
ftraightening fhort edges, rebating planes for forming rebates; 
others, for the fame ufe, are called the moving fillifter, fafb 
Jillifter, aud fide-rebating plane. The plough is a narrow 
plane, provided with apparatus to guide it, in moving 
ilraight, to plow a groove or trench at any required dif- 
tance from the edge of a board or other piece of wood, 
and to any depth or width. The dado grooving plane is 
alfo for forming grooves. 

There are feveral other tools, which, having an iron fitted 
into a itock, are called planes, becaufe they cut in the fame 
manner, though, in ftri¢tnefs, they are not planes, for they 
do not make plane furfaces; thefe are moulding planes, with 
faces and cutting edges curved, to produce all the va- 
rieties of ornamental mouldings, and which are known by 
the names of /nipe’s-bills ; fide /nipe’s-bills, beads, hollows and 
rounds, ovolos and ogees. The varieties and different fizes of 
thefe form a vait number, with which every complete joiner 
is furnifhed. It is impoflible to deferibe the terms applied 
to thefe tools without figures, as they are arbit , though 
generally known among workmen. ‘The faces of all thefe 
planes are ftraight in the direction of their length, but a 
{ection acrofs the face is the impreffion or reverfe of the 
moulding they are intended to make, and the edge of the 
iron is curved to correfpond with this curve when im its 
place, but will in reality be a very different figure, becaufe 
it is inclined to the face of the plane at an angle of about 
forty-five degrees. Another diftinétion between thefe and 
the bench planes is, that their mouths do not open fo as 
to difcharge the fhaving through the itock at the top 
thereof, but the wedge completely fills the hole, and the 
fhaving pafles out fideways through a hole for that pur- 
pole; in fome, thefe apertures are on the right, and in 
others on the left fide; in the frft cafe the fhaving is faid 
by the workmen to be thrown on the bench, that is, upon 
the right fide of the plane; but when the orifice of dif- 
charge is on the left, and confequently the fhaving thrown 
upon the left, then the plane is faid to throw the fhaving 
off the bench. The compa/s plane is ufed by coach makers, 
cabinet makers, &c. ; it 1s made with a convex face, formed 
to an arc of a circle in the direction of its length, and 
it therefore forms the concave furface of a cylinder. The 

Sorkfaff, plane is itraight in the direction of its length, but 
its face is made concave in its breadth, to the are of a {mall 
cylinder ; the edge of the iron is of courfe curved in the fame 
manner, and it planes cylindrical furfaces. Coopers alfo em- 
ploy long and heavy planes to form the edges of the itaves of 
barrels ; thefe are mounted in an inclined pottion on legs 
like a ftool, with their faces upwards, and the itave is drawn 
backwards and forwards upon them. ? 

Planes are fo neceffary for all kinds of work, that any 
who intead to work in wood, fhould underftand the ftru€ture 
and the manner of ufing them. The jack plane is ufed for » 
taking off the rough ane prominent parts from the furface of 
the wood, and reducing it nearly to the intended thicknefs, 
in coarfe fhavings or flices. The ftock of this plane is about 
feventeen inches in length, three inches high, and three and 
a half inches broad; all the fides are ftraight and at right 
angles to each other: the mouth is cut through the folid of 
the {tock to receive the iron, and hold it at jock ai elevation, 
as to make an angle of forty-five degrees with the face of the 
plane ; the iron is a thin metal plate, one fide confifting of 
iron the other of fteel; the lower end of the iron is ground 
to an acute angle off the iron fide, forming a floping part 
called the bafil of the iron, fo as to bring the fteel fide to a 
fharp edge: the wedge which fixes the iron in its place, is 
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Iet into two grooves of the fame form, on the fides of the 
opening or mouth: two fides of the wedge are parallel, and 
it is forked or cut away in the middle, leaving the fides like 
two prongs, to fill the lower part of thefe grooves; this 
allows the fhaving to pafs up without obitruétion before the 
wedge : for the mouth or opening throngh the ftock mutt be 
uninterrupted from the face to the top, and mutt be no wider 
on the face of the plane, than is fufficient for the thickeit 
fhaving to pafs with eafe ; and as the fhaving is difcharged at 
the upper fide of the plane, the opening through it muft 
expand or increafe from the face tothe top, fo as to prevent 
the fhavings from {ticking therein. A handle, called the tote, 
is fixed to the upper fide of the ftock, immediately behind 
the iron; it is formed to the fhape of the hand, and direCtion 
of the motion, fo as to produce the moft power in pufhing 
the plane forward. 

A workman in ufing the jack plane, lays the piece of 
wood on the Jench parallel to its fides, with the farther end 
lodged againft the bench-hook ; then laying the fore-part of 
the plane upon the hind end of the wood, with the right 
hand he takes the handle, and prefling with his left upon the 
fore end, thruits the plane forward in the direétion of the 
fibre of the wood and length of the plane, until he has ex- 
tended the ftroke the whole length of his arm, the fhaving 
being difcharged at the orifice ; he then draws back the plane, 
and repeats the operation in the next adjacent rough part, 
proceeding in this. manner until he has removed the rough 
parts throughout the whole breadth. He then fteps forwards 
the diftance of the length he has planed, and operates upon 
another length in the fame manner, proceeding this way by 
fteps, until the whole length is gone over and rough planed. 
To do this is very eafy; but a workman will not make good 
progrefs nor do clean work, unlefs he has firft adjufted his 
tool properly forthe work. ‘The methods of domg this are 
nearly the fame for all planes. The firlt care is to obtain a 
fharp cutting edge to the iron ; if it requires grinding on the 
grinditone, the carpenter places his two thumbs under the 
iron, and the fingers of both hands above, laying the bafil 
fide to the grinditone, and holding it to the angle he intends 
it fhall make with the fteel fide of it, keeping it fteady while 
the ftone revolves ; and prefling the iron to the ftone with 
his fingers ; in order to prevent the ftone from wearing the 
edge of the iron into irregularities, he moves it alternately 
from edge to edge of the itone, with fo much preflure on 
the different parts as will reduce it to the required bevel, 
and make the edge ftraight. 

The bafil being brought to a proper angle, and the edge 

‘to a regular and flight curvature, the roughnefs occafioned 
by the gritty particles of the ftone are taken away by 
rubbing its edge on a fmooth flat hone or Turkey {tone, 
fprinkled with olive oil on its furface. As the batil 1s gene- 
rally ground, to give a more acute angle than the edge of 
the iron would fland, for the quicker difpatch of wetting it, 
the face of the iron is inclined nearer to the perpendicular, 
while it is rubbed backwards and forwards with the fame 
inclination throughout. Every time the iron becomes dull 
or blunt by ufe, the fharpening is produced by grinding on 
the rubber-ftone, or flat crindftone, or ona Turkey ftone; but 
in repeating this, after the edge gets thick, it requires fo much 
time to bring it up to an edge, that recourfe muit be had to 
the grindftone. The iron being thus fharpened, muil be 
fixed in the plane by its wedge: the projection of the cut- 
ting-edge mutt be juft fo much beyond the face of the plane, 
as that the workman may be able to work it freely in the aét 
of planing, and mutt be regulated by the ftuffto be wrought ; 
whether it is hard or foft, crofs-grained or curling ; fo that a 
man may be able to perform.the moft work, or reduce the fub- 


ftance moft in a giventime. If the ftuff is good and clean- 
grained, it is evident that a confiderable projection may be al- 
lowed, as a thicker fhaving may be taken: the extreme ends 
of the edge of the iron mutt never enter the wood, as this not 
only retards the progrefs of working, but choaks and prevents 
the regular difcharge: of the fhavings at the orifice of the 
plane. The projeétion of the cutting-edge is called iron, 
and the plane is faid to have more or lefs iron, as the pro- 
jection is greater ; when there is too much iron he knocks 
with a hammer on the fore end of the top of the ftock, and 
the blows will loofen the wedge, and raife the iron in a cer- 
tain degree, and the head of the wedge muft be knocked 
down to fix it again. 

When he has occafion to take out the iron to fharpen it, 
he ftrikes the fore end of the top of the flock fmartly with 
the hammer, which loofens the wedge and the iron. 

All the other bench planes are adjuited in the fame man- 
ner, and indeed do not differ, except i dimentions, as we 
fhall explain, from the jack plane. Of late years, a great 
improvement has been introduced in the irons of planes, to 
caufe them to cut {mooth; thefe are called double ironed: 
they were at firft only ufed in the fineft fhooting planes, 
but the advantages have been found fo great, particularly 
in planing bad wood, that they have become general forall 
forts of planes. The double iron confifts of a fecond iron, 
with a reverfed bafil ferewed againft the front fide of the 
iron, fo that its edge les againft the iron at a very imall 
diftance from, and parallel to, the cutting edge ; and apply- 
ing clofely to the fteel fide of the iron, it forms an inclined 
plane, which turns the fhaving over immediately after it is 
feparated or cut up by the edge, and thus it prevents the 
iron from fplitting the fhaving deeper down than it will 
afterwards cut, and therefore leaving a rough or torn furface. 
This fecond iron is called the cover of the iron ; and the bafil 
of its edge, inflead of being ground flat, as that of the 
iron, isrounding: the ferew, which binds the cover upon 
the iron, pafles through a flit in the cover, and thus admits 
of its edge being adjuited at any required diftance from the 
cutting edges of the iron, and this diftance depends alto- 
gether on the nature of the wood the plane is to be worked 
upon. If the ftuff is clean-grained, the edge of the cover 
may be fet at a confiderable diftance, becaufe the difficulty 
of pufhing the plane forwards becomes greater, as the edge 
of the cover is nearer the edge of the iron, and the con- 
trary when more remote: this is occafioned by the edge 
of the cover turning the fhaving over immediately it is 
cut up. 

The érying plane is ufually twenty-two inches long, three- 
quarters broad on the face, and three in height; it does 
not differ from the jack plane, except in having a double 
handle, adapted for greater force: in ufe, it fucceeds the 
operation of the jack plane, to ftraighten the wood, and 
remoye the ridges left by the former; it is fet with lefs 
iron, and cuts a finer fhaving : the mouth is alfo much nar- 
rower. When it is ufed upon a long piece of work, the 
workman takes every fhaving the whole length, by ftepping 
forwards, inflead of {topping at arm’s length, as with the 
jack plane. The fhaving of this plane, though finer, is fo 
much broader than the jack, that it requires as much force 
to pufh it forwards. 

The Jong plane is fet very fine for finifhing work which 
is to be very ftraight ; it is twenty-fix inches long, three 
and a half broad, and three inches in height. 

The /hooting plane, or jointer, is the longeft, and moft cor- 
reét plane ufed; it is employed after all the others, chiefly 
in fhooting the ftraight edges of boards which are to be 


jointed together; it is generally made two feet and a_ half 
long, 
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long, three inches and a quarter broad, and three anda 
half high; it is ufed like the others, but with great care 
to move it fleadily from one end of the work to the other, 
without prefling it down, as that might {pring the plane, or 
the work, and caufe the iron to cut when the work was 
fomething hollow, whereas the object is to make a per- 
feGtly ftraight edge. The face of this plane mutt be kept 
quite true, and therefore it is a great object to make it 
of a fine piece of clean-grained, hard beech, well feafoned, 
that it may not warp, or vary, by the weather. 

The /moothing plane is very fhort, without any handle, and 
its fides are curved, fo that it very much refembles a coffin ; it 
is feven inches and a half long, three broad at the mouth, 
and two inches and three quarters in height ; it is ufed for 
finifhing work when put together, and to give the greatett 
degree of {moothnefs to the wood, for which purpofe it is 
fet with as fine an edge as poflible. 

Rebating planes ave ufed for cutting out rebates ; thefe are 
a kind of femi-grooves upon the edge of a board, or other 
piece of wood, formed by cutting down or reducing a {mall 
part of the breadth of the board-to half, more or lefs, of 
the general thicknefs: by this means, if a rebate is cut 
on the upper fide of one board, and the lower fide of 
another, the two may be made to overlap each other, with- 
out making them any thicker at the joint. Rebates are 
alfo ufed for ornamenting mouldings, and many other pur- 
pofes in joiners’ work. The planes for cutting them are 
of different kinds, fome having the cutting edge at the fide 
of the iron and of the {tock, others at the bottom edge of 
the iron and the face of the ftock, and others cutting 
in both thefe direétions ; the former, being ufed to {mooth 
the fide of the rebate, are therefore called fide-rebating 
planes; whilft the others are ufed for {moothing the bot- 
tom. There is alfo a third fort, called fillifers, ufed for 
finking, or cutting away the edge of the piece of wood 
to form the rebate, leaving it for the others to {mooth the 
furfaces when cut. The rebate planes are about nine 
inches and a half long, and of various widths upon the face, 
from half an inch to an inch and three quarters ; in all cafes 
they have the mouth and the edge of the iron coming 
out at one edge of the face, and the fide of the iron alfo 
expofed at one of the upright fides of the ftock, whether 
it is formed with a cutting edge there or not: this expofed 
fide is either on the right or left, and they are named ac- 
cordingly. In all cafes they throw the fhaving out on the 
fide, inftead of at the top of the ftock. The cutting edges and 
mouths are generally fituated obliquely acrofs the face, in- 
ftead of being at right angles to the length of the plane, 
as in others. 

The moving fillifer is a rebating plane, which has a 
ruler of wood, called the Knee, fixed upon its face by 
{crews in the direction of its Iength, and exa¢tly parallel to 
the edge of the face ; it therefore covers part of the length of 
the cutting edge, and can be fixed at any required dittance 
from the edge, to leave more or lefs of the cutting edge 
expofed, and this quantity will be the breadth of the re- 
bate it will cut ; becaufe when it is ufed, the edge of the 
fence is applied againft the edge of the piece to be re- 
bated, and thus gauges the breadth its iron fhall cut away. 
The cutting edge of this plane is not fituated at right 
angles to the length of the ftock, but has an obliquity of 
about forty-five degrees, the expofed fide of the iron 
being more forwards than the other. By this obliquity, 
when the plane is worked, it has a tendency or drift to run 
farther into the breadth of the wood, but as the fence, 
fliding againft the edge, prevents this, the drift always 
keeps the fence in contact with the edge, without the 


attention of the workmen; it alfo caufes the iron to cut 
the bottem of the rebate fmoother, particularly in a 
tranfverfe direGtion to the fibres, or where the ftuff is 
crofs-grained, than could otherwife be done, when the 
fteel face of the iron is perpendicular to the vertical fides 
of the plane. The principal ufe is, however, to con-~ 
tribute, with the form of the cavity, to throw the fhaying 
into a cylindrical form, and thereby making it iflue from 
one fide of the plane. The iron is what is called fhouldered, 
that is, the lower part or fhoulder where the edge is, has 
double the width of the upper part, which is received into 
the mortife, and jambed falt by the wedge. It is the 
edge of this wide part only which is expofed at the fide of 
the ftock. Befides this principal iron, there is another {mall 
iron, called the tooth, which precedes the other, to {eratch 
or cut a deep crack at the width of the rebate, thus makin 
the fhavings which the iron cuts up from the bottom 
feparate fideways from the reft of the wood. This tooth 
is inferted in a vertical mortife through the itock, between 
the fore end of the ftock and the iron. The lower end of 
this little iron is ground with a bafil on the infide, fo as to 
bring the bottom of the narrow fide of the iron to a very 
convex edge; it is faltened by a wedge pafling down be- 
fore it in the mortife in the itock. The ufe of this tooth is 
principally for cutting the wood tranfverfely when wrought 
acrofs the fibres, and by this means it not only cuts the 
vertical fide of the rebate quite {mooth, but prevents the 
iron from ragging or tearing the fluff. The iron between 
the fence and the edge of the face of the plane, muft pro- 
jet the whole breadth of the uncovered part of the face, 
otherwife the wood of the plane will bear it up, and prevent 
the plane finking as it cuts away the rebate, and the ed 
of the tooth or little iron fhould ftand out a little farther 
on the fide of the plane than the iron. The depth of the 
rebate which this plane will cut, is regulated by a fto 
fixed on the outfide of the plane, at the intended height 
above the level of the face: then, when the plane has pene- 
trated or funk the intended depth of the rebate, the ftop 
comes to bear upon the folid of the wood beyond the re- 
bate, and bears it off from cutting any longer. The ftop 
is a piece of brafs, which moves in a vertical groove made 
in the fide of the ftock, between the iron and the fore end 
of the plane; in this it is moved up and down by a ferew, 
which is inferted in a vertical perforation from the top of 
the plane to the groove, and pafling through a part pro- 
jecting from the {top into the groove: the upper part of 
the {crew is formed to a thumb-nut, to turn it round by, 
and it is fo confined by proper collars, that it can neither 
move up nor down; but being turned, the inclination of the 
threads will rife or fall according to the direétion in which 
the thumb-fcrew is turned, and caufe the ftop to move up 
and down in the groove on the fide of the plane, thus regu- 
lating it at pleafure to the depth to which the rebate is re- 
quired to be funk. 

In grinding and fixing the iron of this plane, it is necef- 
fary that the cutting edge of the iron fhould ftand equally 
prominent in all parts out of the face, otherwife the plane 
cannot make fhavings of an equal thicknefs; and, confe- 
quently, inftead of keeping the vertical pofition, will, as it 
proceeds, become deeper on the fide on which the fhavings 
are thickeft, and then the part cut away will not be regular, 
for the bottom of the rebate will not be parallel to the up- 
per furface of the weod, and the fide which ought to have 
been vertical, will be a kind of a ragged curved furface, 
formed by as many gradations or fteps in the depth as the 
number of fhavings. 

The /a/h fillifler differs in feveral particulars from the moy- 
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ing fillifter : the breadth of the iron is fomething more than 
the whole breadth of the fole, fo that the extremities of the 
cutting edge are in a {mall degree without the vertical fides 
of the ftock: the fence is adapted to be moved to a con- 
fiderable diftance, not being fixed, as in the moving fillifter, 
by fcrews upon the face, but fuftained by two bars fixed faft 
to it, which pafs through the two vertical fides of the ftock, 
at right angles to the fides, fitting tight in the two holes 
through which they pafs; thefe bars are made rounding 
upon the upper fide and flat on the lower fide: at the point 
where they are united to the fence, they have thicker parts, 
or fhoulders, projecting downwards, becaufe it is neceflary 
to have the fence fixed on a lower level than the face of the 
plane: the ends of the bars are ferruled, to prevent {plitting 
when the ends are ftruck with a mallet, in order to move 
them in the holes through the ftock, and this brings the 
fence either nearer or more remote from the ftock, as may 
be wanted; and to fix it falt, when fo adjuited, two {mall 
tapering pieces of wood, called keys, are inferted into two 
fmall wedge-like mortifes, cut at the fides of the mortifes 
in which the bars pafs through the item; thefe wedges 
being drawn in, they will ftick faft, and prefs againft the 
bars, keeping them faft at all points, and thereby regu- 
late the diftance of thé fence from the vertical fide of the 
ftock. ‘This plane is generally employed to rebate narrow 
pieces of wood, fuch as fafh frames; and the fence is applied 
againft the oppofite edge of the wood to that on which the 
rebate is to be formed. 

The plough is a plane with a very narrow face, made of 
iron, fixed beneath a wooden ftock, and projecting down 
from the wood of the ftock, the edge of the iron being the 
full width, or rather more, than the face; it is guided by a 
fence with two bars, like the fillifter above defcribed, to 
make or plough out a groove of the width of the iron, and 
at any required diftance from the edge of the wood ; it has 
alfo a fimilar ftop to regulate the depth it cuts to. 

Plane for planing furfaces of Metal.—This tool has been 
brought into ufe within thefe few years paft, to the great 
improvement of the work of thofe artifts who employ it. 
Thefe are chiefly the mathematical inftrument-makers who 
are in the conftant habit of having to make ftraight rulers 
in brafs, and prepare work requiring very flat furtaces, fuch 
as the limbs of fextants, &c.; but all trades which work in 
brafs and iron, would find their advantage in employing the 
plane. The ftock of this plane is ufually made of caft-iron, 
in form of a hollow box, the bottom, fides, and ends being 
all caft in one piece ; it is ufually 12 inches in length, 13 in 
height, and rZ in breadth acrofs the face ; the iron is fituated 
at about four inches from the fore end, not inclined, as in 
other planes, but held ina perpendicular direction, with its 
lower or cutting edge pafling through the mouth, and pro- 
jeCting the leaft poflible quantity beneath the furface of the 
face, but leaving only fo {mall a {pace before the edge for 
a mouth, as will but juit admit a piece of thick paper; the 
iron is held againft a brafs frame fixed acrofs in the hollow 
of the box or plane, and containing within it a ferew, on 
which a nut or flider is fitted, to rife and fall when the fcrew 
is turned round by a milled head upon the upper end of it ; 
the nut or flider has a projeéting pin, which enters into a 
round hole made through the iron; and in this cafe, by 
turning the fcrew, the iron is raifed or depreffed, to caufe the 
edge to protrude more or lefs beyond the face ; to fupport 
this frame behind, a block of woodis fitted into the hollow 
of the ftock, to fill up all the cavity, and it projects fo 
much above as to form the handle for the plane. 

In the front end of the ftock a ferew is tapped through its 
thicknefs, and aéts againfl a piece of wood, which it prefles 
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up againft the iron, and thus holds it fait againit the brafs 
frame, in the fame manner as the wedge of a common plane ; 
this piece of wood is formed forked and hollowed where it 
applies to the iron, to allow room for the chips to come up 
from the mouth. The workmen who ufe this plane call it 
Srriping, inftead of planing, brafs or other metal. 

‘The metal plane is ufed in the fame manner as a carpenter’s 
jack plane, but as the fhaving it cuts, or rather ferapes off, 
mutt be exceedingly thin, the greateft nicety is neceflary in 
adjuiting the projeétion of the iron beyond the face; and 
for this reafon the fcrew is effential. 

The work is to be fupported upon a firm bench, which 
is beft made of caft-iron, and the furface of it made per- 
fectly flat, which is done by grinding the face of the plane 
againft it with emery, till both are true. The front face of 
the iron is quite flat, and perpendicular to the face ; the edge 
is formed at the bottom of this furface by grinding a bevel 
from the back at an angle of about 45 degrees; the edge 
is then made fine by a Turkey ftone. The iron mutt be ex- 
ceedingly hard and of the very beft {teel, and then the plane 
will cut foft fteel, bell-metal, or caft-iron, as well as brafs, 
to very good purpofe. When the work is rough, it is diffi- 
cult for a man to work the plane, if fet coarfe for expedition, 
they therefore ufe, in fuch cafe, an iron which is cut with 
flutes on the front fide, and then the edge will be divided 
into feparate teeth, which fcrape and cut away with lefs re- 
fiftance than a complete edge. Meflrs. Holtzapfell and 
Deyerlien of Cock{pur-ftreet, make thefe planes for metal 
of exceedingly hard catt-iron, and very true faces, which do 
not therefore become fcratched or injured by wear. It 
fhould have been mentioned before, that joiners, cabinet- 
makers, &c. in planing thin or valuable woods for veneering, 
&c. fometimes ufe fluted irons, having teeth in their edge ; 
and a plane thus mounted is called a toothing plane ; thefe 
irons apply to the ftocks of different planes. 

PLANE, among Fowlers. To plane, is to fly or hover, as 
a kite or other bird does, without moving its wings. 

PLANE, in Geography, a town of America, in Stark 
county, and ftate of Ohio, containing 527 inhabitants. 

Prane-Tree, in Botany. See PLANTANUS. 

PLANE-Tree, Baflard or Falfe. See Mapue. 

PLane-Tree, in Planting, the common name of an elegant 
tall growing tree of the timber kind, of which there are 
two fpecies, as the Afiatic, or oriental, and occidental, or 
American ; the firft of which rifes to a very great height, 
and in its native foil grows to a prodigious fize ; the item 
is covered with a fmooth bark, which falls off annually. 
The bark of the young branches is of a dark brown, inclining 
to a purple. ‘The leaves are large and palmated, being 
deeply cut into five fegments: their upper fides are of a 
deep green, and the under fides pale. The flowers are 
very minute : they come out a. the fame time as the leaves, 
which is in June. This, Mr. Marfhall fays, is very late, 
and is, no doubt, a blemifh to the beauty of this never- 
thelefs highly ornamental tree. The ancients were very 
partial to this tree ; which is not to be wondered at, when 
the extenfive canopy it forms is confidered, the impene- 
trable fhade given by the number and fize of the leaves, 
and confequently the grateful coolnefs it muft afford in a 
fultry climate. This, as well as the American fort, has 
been confidered as a foreft or timber tree; and their wood 
may rank with that of the fycamore, which bears a con- 
fiderable refemblance to them, and which, in the north of 
England, is often improperly called the plane-tree. 

With regard to the fecond fort, or American plane, it 
grows to a great fize; the ftem not only fwells to an im- 
menfe thicknefs but, rifing eret, fhoots up perfeétly 
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ftraight and cylindrical to an amazing height. The bark is 
{mooth, and, like that of the Afiatic or former fort, falls off 
annually. The leaves are broad, with long footitalks, and 
are cut into angles at their edges, but not divided nearly fo 
deep as thofe of the other kind. The upper fide is of a 
light green, the under fide paler. The flowers are fmall, 
and come out with the leaves about the fame time as thofe 
of the Oriental plane. Mr. Marfhall thinks that, on the 
whole, this tree is peculiarly refrefhing to the eye, and truly 
ornamental. 

And in addition to thefe fpecies, there are two varieties 
of the firft fort, as the maple-leaved plane, and the Spanifh 
plane, the firft of which differs from the other forts, in 
having its leaves not fo deeply cut as thofe of the Eaftern 
plane, but much more deeply than thofe of the occidental. 
The footftalks of the leaves are much larger than thofe of 
either of them, and the upper furface of the leaves is 
rougher. They might, of courfe, be taken for different 
fpecies, if it was not well known that they are produced 
from the fame feeds. The Spanifh plane has larger leaves 
than either of the other forts. They are divided in a 
fimilar manner to thofe of the maple-leaved plane. Some 
of them are cut into five, and others into three lobes: 
thefe are fharply indented on their edges, and are of a 
light green. It is by fome called the middle plane, from 
its leaves being fhaped between thofe of the firit two 
forts. 

The firft of thefe forts may be raifed from feeds, where 
they can be procured; but in other cafes recourfe muit be 
had to layers. And the. ground proper for raifing them 
in, is fuch as is moift and fhady, well dug, and raked 
until the mould is fine ; then in the autumn, foon after the 
feeds are ripe, they fhould be fcattered over the furface, 
and be raked in the fame manner as turnip feed. In the 
{pring, many of the young plants will appear, but it mutt 
not be expected that the general crop will come up until 
the fecond year ; the {pring after which they may be taken 
out of the feed-bed, and planted in a nurfery-ground in 
rows one yard afunder, and at one foot and a half dif- 
tance in the rows. Here they fhould remain, with the 
ufual care of digging between the rows, and keeping 
them clean, till they are of fufficient fize to be planted 
out in plantations or other places, either as timber or or- 
namental trees. In the layering method a fufficient num- 
ber of trees muft be planted out for ftools, on a fpot of 
earth double dug. After they have itood one year, they 
fhould be cut down, in order to make them throw out 
young wood for layering. The autumn following, thefe 
thould be laid in the ground, with a little nick at the joint; 
and by the fame time twelve months they will be trees of a 
yard high, with a good root, ready to be planted out in 
the nurfery, where they may be managed as the feedlings ; 
and as the {tools will have fhot up frefh young fhoots for a 
fecond operation, this management may be continued as the 
planter may think fit. 

But the American plane is moftly raifed by cuttings ; 
which, if they be taken from {trong young wood, and 
planted early in the autumn, in a moilt good mould, will 
hardly fail of fucceeding. They are generally planted 
thick, and then removed into the nurfery-ground, as the 
layers of the other fort: but if a large piece of ground 
was ready, Mr. Marfhall thinks thefe might be placed at 
fuch a diftance as not to approach too clofe before they were 
of a fufficient fize to be planted out to ftand; and this 
would faye the expence and trouble of a removal. The 
Oriental plane-tree will alfo grow from cuttings, but not 
fo certainly as this ; and whoever has not the convenience of 
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proper ground for the cuttings, muft have recourfe to layers, 
which, indeed, for either fort is the moft effe€tual and cer- 
tain method of proceeding. 

Thefe forts of trees delight in a moift fituation, efpeci- 
ally the occidental fort. Where the land is inclined to be 
dry, the others are to be preferred. But in moift places, 
by the fides of rivulets, ponds, &c. the occidental makes 
fuch furprifing progrefs, that it might be ranked among 
the aquatics. The bright colour of the plane-trees gives 

\variety to groves and maffes of wood; in groups and fingle 
trees they are fingularly elegant ; as may be feen in many 
parks and other places. In fuch fituations and foils they 
may likewife be planted-as timber trees with great adyan- 
tage, as the wood is ufeful for a variety of purpofes. 

And the proper feafon for planting out this fort of trees 
is in the early fpring, as about March; but they may be 
fet out in the autumn, where the foil is not of too wet a 
nature, with perfect fuccefs, though the other is alivays to 
be preferred if poflible. 

PLANERA, in Botany, fo named by profeffor Gmelin 

of Gottingen, the very incompetent editor of the Linnzan 
Syftema Nature, at leaft as far as the vegetable kingdom is 
concerned. He appears to have defigned to commemorate 
James Planer, who publifhed an Index of the plants about 
Erfurt, where he was profeffor of medicine. Gmelin took 
his ideas of the genus from Walter’s Flora Caroliniana, 230, 
it being one of thofe which that writer had deferibed as 
new, but which he had declined naming. Michaux has 
adopted Planera, Fl. Boreal-Amer. y. 2. 247,,.as has Mr. 
Purfh in his Fl. Amer. Septentr. v. 1.115. Both remark 
its very near affinity to U/mus. Indeed Michaux’s defcrip- 
tion hardly indicates any difference, except the flowers being 
polygamous, which is of no generic importance whatever. 
Michaux defines two {pecies; P. Gmelini, a native of North 
America, Anonymos aquatica of Walter ; and P. Richardi, a 
native of the country near the Cafpian fea. This latter 
has long been known in the gardens of France and England, 
by the name of the Siberian Elm, or Ulmus polygama. 
Ulmus nemoralis of both editions of Hort. Kew. always ap- 
peared to us the fame thing, but Mr. Purfh has the latter 
as a native American U/mus, though Michaux has not any 
fpecies under that name, nor does he give his Planera 
Richardi as an” American plant. Pallas has figured the 
Cafpian tree, under the appellation of Rhamnus carpinifolius, 
Fl. Roff. v. 1. t. 60, but he had not feen the ripe fruit. 
Whatever this Cafpian plant may be, the Abelicea cretica of 
Pona, Cluf. Hift. v. 2. 302, is certainly another fpecies of 
the fame genus, as has been fhewn by the writer of the 
prefent article, in a paper on the fubjeét of that little known 
plant, printed in Tr. of the Linn. Soc. v. 9. 126. Whether 
the genus in queftion be diftinét from U/mus, appears very 
doubtful ; but if it fhould fo prove, the name of Planera 
muft give way to belicea, as a Greek name, publifhed long 
fince, and of good authority. See Urmus, where poffibl 
we ‘may be able to throw fome further light on this 
fubjeét. 
@ PLANET, PLAnera, zrconrns, wanderer, in oppolition 
to a flar, which remaias fixed, in 4fronomy, a celeltial body 
revolving round the fun as a centre, and continually change 
ing its pofition with refpe& to the other ftars. 

The planets are ufually diftinguifhed into primary and f- 
condary. 

Pianets, Primary, called alfo fimply, and by way of emi- 
nence, planets, are thofe which move round the fun as their 
proper centre. Such are the Georgian, Georgium Sidus 
or Herfchel, Saturn, Jupiter, Vefta, Juno, Pallas, Ceres, 
Mars, the Earth, Venus, and Mercury. ; 

PLANETS, 
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Pranets; Secondary, are fuch as move round fome primary 
planet as their re{pective centre, in the fame manner as the 
primary planets do round the fun. Georgium Sidus, Sa- 
turn, Jupiter, and the Earth, are each attended with fecon- 
dary planets ; the Georgian with fix, Jupiter with four, and 
Saturn with feven, called the /afellites of thofe planets. The 
Earth has one fecondary planet, called the Joon; which 
fee. 

The motion of the primary planets is very fimple and 
uniform, as being compounded only of a projectile motion, 
forward in a right line, which is a tangent to the orbit ; 
and a gravitation towards the fun at the centre. (See 
Gravity.) Befides, as they are at fuch vaft diftances 
from one another, the effects of their mutual gravitation 
are in a confiderable degree, though not altogether, in- 
fenfible ; for the a¢tion of Jupiter on Saturn, e. gr. is found 
to be +3, of the aétion of the fin upon Saturn, by com- 
paring the matter of Jupiter with that of the fun, and the 
fquare of the diftance of the fun from Saturn, with the 
fquare of the diftance of Jupiter from Saturn ; fo that the 
elliptic orbit of Saturn will be found to be more juft, if we 
fuppofe its focus not to be in the centre of the fun, but 
in the centre of gravity of the fun and Jupiter, or rather, 
in the centre of gravity of the fun, and of all the planets 
below Saturn. In the fame manner, the elliptic orbit of any 
other planet will be found more accurate, by fuppofing its 
focus to be in the centre of gravity of the fun, and of all 
the planets that are below it. But the matter is far other- 
wife in ref{pect of the fecondary planets; for every one of 
thefe, though it chiefly gravitate towards its refpective pri- 
mary one, as towards its centre, yet at equal diftances from 
the fun, it is alfo attraéted towards him with an equally ac- 
celerated gravity, as the primary one is toward him ; but at 
a greater diftance with lefs, and at a nearer diftance with 
greater: from which double tendency towards the fun, 
and towards their own primary planets, the motion of 
the fatellites, or fecondary planets, comes to be very much 
compounded, and affeéted with many inequalities: as, for 
inftance, 

1. The fatellite fhall be continually accelerated in its 
motion, from the time of its quadrature with the fun to 
the next following conjuntion or oppofition ; but contrary- 
wife from the-fyzygies to the quadratures, it fhall be re- 
tarded ; and therefore it will always move {wifter in or near 
the fyzygies, and flower near the quadratures. From 
whence will follow that, 

2. The orbits of thefe fecondary planets will be of a 
figure more circular in the quadratures than in the fyzygies, 
where the {wiftnefs of the motion will make the figure of 
the orbit more reétilinear, and therefore the fatellite will 
run farther from its primary planet at the quadratures than 
at the fyzygies; fo that the orbit will be a little elliptical, 
having the primary planet for its centre, and the longer 
diameter will coincide with the line of the quadratures, 
and the fhorter with that of the fyzygies. Which irregula- 
rities will arife, if the fun’s power of difturbing the motion of 
the fatellite be excluded, and the orbit be concentric with 
that of the primary planets: for if the orbit be excentrical, 
it may happen that the fatellite fhall be farther off from the 
primary one in the fyzygies, and fo move flower than it 
does at the quadratures ; and when this is the cafe, that the 
fatellite’s orbit is not a circle concentric to the primary orbit, 
but an ellipfis, in one of whofe focufes the primary planet 
is placed, then the motion of the fatellite will be fo dif- 
turbed by the fun, that, as it proceeds in its orbit, the ap- 
fides of the orbit will be moved fometimes in con/equentia, 
and fometimes in antecedentia (wuereas the nodes and 
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apfides of the primary planets may be confidered as at 
reft. ) 

3. When the plane of the fatellite’s orbit is inclined to 
the plane of the primary orbit, the line of the nodes of the 
fecondary orbit will be moved in antecedentia, with an an- 
gular motion, and ‘an unequal velocity ; for it will recede 
moft fwiftly when the nodes are in quadrature to the 
fun; after which it will move flower; and at the time of 
the nodes being in the fyzygies, it will be perfectly at reft. 

4. The auatan alfo of the plane of the fecondary 
orbit, to the primary one, will be continually varying, and 
will be greatet when the nodes are in the fyzygies with the 
fun, and lefs, ceteris paribus, when they are in the quadra- 
tures; and from the time of the nodes being in the fyzy- 
gies to the quadratures, it will be always decreafing, and 
from the time of their being in the quadratures to the fy- 
zygies, it will be always increafing ; and all thefe irregula- 
rities, whether in any excentric or concentric orbit, will al- 
ways be fomething greater, when the fatellite is in con- 
junction with the fun, than when he is in oppofition to him. 
See Moon and SaTeuires. 

The primary planets are in number eleven, (including the 
earth) ten of which are again diftinguifhed into the /uperior 
and inferior. 

PLANETS, Superior, are thofe farther from the fun than 
our earth is. Such are Mars, Veta, Juno, Pallas, Ceres, 
Jupiter, Saturn, and the Georgian. 

Pianets, Inferior, are thofe nearer the fun than our 
earth, and fituate between the earth and fun. Such are 
Venus and Mercury. See the order, pofition, &c. of the 
planets, under Copernican SystEM. 

The planets are reprefented by the fame characters as the 
chemifts ufe to reprefent their metals by, on account of 
fome fuppofed analogy between thofe celettial and fubter- 
raneous bodies. 

The Georgian is reprefented by the character IH, and 
performs its fidereal revolution in about 84 years. 

According to La Place, the firft five fatellites of this 
planet may be retained in their orbit by the aétion of its 
equator, and the fixth by the aétion of the interior fatel- 
lites; and hence he concludes, that this planet revolves 
about an axis very little inclined to the ecliptic, and that 
the time of its diurnal rotation cannot be much lefs than 
that of Jupiter or Saturn. When the Earth is in its peri- 
helion, and the Georgium Sidus in its aphelion, the latter 
becomes ftationary, when his elongation or diftance from 
the fun is 8° 17° 37!, and his retrogradations ’ continue 
1514 12", When the Earth is in its aphelion, and the 
Georgium Sidus in its perihelion, it becomes ftationary at 
an elongation of 8% 16° 27’, and the retrogradations con- 
tinue 1491 185. The following table contains the moft 
corre@t elements of the orbit of the Georgium Sidus, and 
other particulars relating to this planet. 


Tropical revolution - - 305892 S29! 
Mean diftance from the Sun, that of the 8 t; 
Earth being 10Q000 - - i See 
Dentity, that of water being 1 e cue 
Quantity of matter, that of the Earth being 4 16:84. 
Diameter in Englifh miles - 35112 
Inclination of its orbit in 1780 - 46! 20" 
Place of aphelion in 1800 - 11> 16° 30! 31" 
Secular motion ef aphelion - One \2Gure 
Excentricity of its orbit, the mean dif- } 8 
tance being 100000 - ero 
Longitude for 1784 - - 3° 14° 43! 18" 
Greateft equation of the centre - oO 5 24 16 
4A Longitude 
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Longitude of afcending node in 1788 
Secular motion of the node = - 
Greateft aberration = - 
See Grorcium Sinus, and Planetary NUMBERS. 

The planet Ceres, firft difcovered by Piazzi, January 6, 
18or, and afterwards by Dr. Olbers of Bremen, Jan. 1, 1807; 
nearly in the place where it was expected to appear from the 
calculations of baron Zach, is of a ruddy colour, and feems 
to be about the fize of a ftar of the eighth magnitude ; ap- 
parently furrounded by a denfe atmofphere, and plainly 
exhibiting a difc, when examined with a magnifying power 
of about 200. Its revolution round the fun is performed 
in four years, feven months, and ten days; at a mean dif- 
tance of nearly 260 millions of Englifh miles. The excen- 
tricity of its orbit is fomewhat greater than that of Mer- 
cury, and its inclination to the ecliptic exceeds that of all 
the old planets. According to Dr. Herfchel, its diameter 
does not exceed 160 miles, whereas Mr. Schroeter makes 
it 1624 miles. The following table comprehends all the 
particulars that are known concerning it. 
Tropical revolution, La Lande - 
Do. from Mafkelyne’s Table, 3 
Annual motion a E = 
Mean longitude, January 1, 1804 - 
Place of afcending ‘node, from Mafke- ] 


4¥ 7™ 108 
16814 12 9! 
2° 18° 14! “ol! 

IO 11 59 © 


lyne’s Table, in’ 1802 - 2: ZOUSS> 48 
Do. in 1804, according to La Lande Zinn <6rco 
Place of aphelion in 1802 - 4 25057105 


Do. according to La Lande, Jan. 1, 1804 4 4 26 44 
Excentnicity, the mean diftance being 1, ? 


according to Mafkelyne - eer 
Do. according to La Lande - 0.079 
Inclination oP orbit - - To? 37/0 of! 
Greatett equation of centre, Mafkelyne 9 20 8 
ea eande OF 3390 
Mean diftance from the Sun, that of the 
Sun from the Earth being 1, La Lande 2-77 
Do. from Mafkelyne’s Table - 2.735 
Mean diftanee in Englifh mies - 260.000.000 
Diameter in Englifh miles, Herfchel - 163 
—, Schroeter 1624 
Apparent mean diameter, as feen from ] 7 
the Earth - - 5 5 : 


See Crerzs, and Planetary NUMBERS. 

For an account. of the planet Pallas, fee PaLiAs, and 
Planetary NUMBERS. 

Juno, a planet difcovered, as we have faid under Juno, 
in 1804, is of a reddifh colour, and free from that nebu- 
lofity which furrounds Pallas. Its diameter is lefs, and its 
diftance greater than thofe of the other new planets. It 
is diftinguifhed from all the other planets by the great 
excentricity of its orbit; and the effeét of this is fo ex- 
tremely fenfible, that it pafles over that half of its orbit, 
which is bifeted by its perihelion, in half the time that it 
employs in defcribing the other half, which is farther from 
the fun. From the fame caufe, its greateft diftance from 
the fun is double the leaft diftance, the difference between 


the two diftances being about 127 millions of miles. The 
following elements were calculated by Burckhardt. 
Revolution : é 57 1824 
According to others (fee Planetary Num- 4 ; 
BERS) In = 2 - = 4 TIO, AEF 355 
Mean longitude, 31ft December, 1804 ‘ F 
fica , 3 % t 1p 12° 17! 23! 
Place of afcending node - - Ba2h 0) 0 


Place of perihelion in 1805 - 1 29 49 33 


Excentricity, the mean diftance being 


100.000 - - 25056 
Inclination of orbit - 5 21° of of 
Mean diftance from the Sun in Englifh q 

a n f 275.000.0600 
Diameter in Englifh miles, according to Schroeter 1425 
Apparent mean diameter, as feen from i 

the Earth, according to Schroeter \ ia eh 


See Juno. 
‘ Dr. Olbers, who had diftinguifhed himfelf by the dif- 


covery of two of the new planets, conceived, that. thefe 
{mall celeftial bodies were merely the fragments of a larger 
planet, which had been burit atunder by fome internal con- 
vulfion, and that feveral more might be difcovered between 
the orbits of Mars and Jupiter. He therefore concluded, 
that though the orbits of all thefe fragments might be 
differently inclined to the ecliptic, yet, as they mult have 
all diverged from the fame point, they ought to have twa 
common points of reunion, or two nodes in oppofite re- 
gions of the heavens, through which all the planetary frag- 
ments mutt fooner or later pafs. One of thefe nodes Dr. 
Olbers found to be in Virgo, and the other in the Whale, 
and it was actually in the latter of thefe regions that Mr. 
Harding difcovered the planet Juno. With the intention 
therefore of deteéting other fragments of the fuppofed planet, 
Dr. Olbers examined, thrice every year, all the little flars 
in the oppofite conftellations of the Virgin and the 
Whale, till his labours were crowned with fuccefs on 
the 29th of March, 1807, by the difeovery of a new planet 
in the conftellation Virgo, to which he gave the name 
of Vefta. This planet was obferved at Blackheath the 
26th of April, 1807, by S. Groombridge, efq., an inge- 
nious and a¢tive aftronomer ; and purfuing his obfervations 
with perfevering attention and induttry, he at length, viz. on 
the 8th of September, 1808, obferved the ecliptic oppofi- 
tion of this planet at 7° 30! in longitude 11° 15° 54! 26". 

The planet Vetta is of the fifth or fixth magnitude, and 
may be feen in a clear evening by the naked eye. Its light 
is more intenfe, pure, and white than any of the other 
three. It is not furrounded with any nebulofity, and has 
no vifible dife. (Phil. Tranf. 1807, part ii. p. 265. 260.) 
The orbit of Vefta cuts the orbit of Pallas, but not in the 
fame place where it is cut by that of Ceres. According 
to the obfervations of Schroeter, the apparent diameter of 
Veita is only 0.488 of a fecond, one half of what he found 
to be the apparent diameter of the fourth fatellite of Saturn ; 
and yet it is very remarkable, that its light is fo intenfe, 
that Mr. Schroeter faw it feveral times with his naked eye. 
Phil. Tranf. 1807, part il. p. 245. 

M. Burekhardt is of opinion, that Le Monnier had ob- 
ferved this planet as a fixed ftar, fince a fmall ftar, fituated 
in the fame place, and obferved by that aftronomer, has 
fince difappeared. 

The following are the elements of the orbit of Vetta, 
computed by Mr. Groombridge, from his own obfervations. 


Revolution - . - 3.%182 
According to others (fee Planetary Num- 

BERS) 5 - ; - ts i 1335° oP 23! 
Place of aphelion - - Crags Garp 
Place of afcending node : 3 Sees 
Inclination of orbit - - fs tea 
Mean diftance - - ey 2.163 
Excentricity in parts of the Earth’s radius 0.0953 


The folOTane vipnen are given by Burckhardt, in the 
Connoiflance de Temps for 1809, from the moft recent ob- 
fervations on the continent. 


Place 
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Place of afcending node - - Boon Tero! 
Place of perihelion - - 8 9 42 53 
Inclination of orbit - - 7 8 46 
Mean diftance - - 2.373000 
Excentricity - - 0.093221 


We fhall fubjoin to the account above given of the four 
new planets, called by Dr. Herfchel afferoids (which fee), 
fome obfervations concerning their origin. From a variety 
of confiderations it has been concluded, agreeably to the 
opinion fuggefted by Dr. Olbers, that thefe four planets are 

_the fragments of a large celeftial body, which once exited 
between Mars and Jupiter. On the fuppofition that they 
are independent planets, their diminutive fize, the great ex- 
centricity and inclination of their orbits, and their numerous 
interfeétions, when projected on the plane of the ecliptic, 
are phenomena abfolutely inexplicable on every principle of 
{cience, and completely fubverfive of that harmony and 
order, which, before the difcovery of thefe bodies, pervaded 
the planetary fyftem. But if we admit the hypothefis, that 
thefe planets are the remains of a larger body, which cir- 
culated round the fun, nearly in the orbit of the greatetft 
fragment, the fyftem refumes its order, and we aes a 
regular progreffion in the diftances of the planets, and a 
general harmony in the form and pofition of their orbits. 
Thus does the ingenious Dr. Brewiter introduce his general 
reafoning on this fubject. He then proceeds to obferve, 
that the elements of the new planets furnifh us with feveral 
direct arguments, drawn from the excentricity and inclina- 
tion of their orbits, and from the pofition of their perihelia 
and nodes, and all concurring to fhew, that the four new 
planets have diverged from one point of f{pace, and have, 
therefore, been originally combined in a larger body. 
When the original planet burft in pieces, by fome internal 
force capable of overcoming the mutual attraction of the 
fragments, the larger fragment muft obvioufly receive the 
lealt impetus from the explofive force, and circulate in an 
orbit deviating lefs than any other of the fragments from the 
original path of the large planet ; while the leffer fragments, 
being thrown off with greater velocity, would revolve in 
orbits more excentric, and more inclined to the ecliptic. 
Applying this remark to the cafe before us, the excentricit 
of Ceres and Vetta is nearly one-twelfth of their mean dit 
tance, that of Ceres being rather the greateft ; and the ex- 
centricity of Pallas and Juno is eee of their mean 
diftance, that of Pallas being a little greater than that of 
Juno. From the theory it might be expected, that Pallas 
and Juno would be confiderably fmaller than Ceres and 
Vetta, and that Ceres fhould be the larger fragment, and 
have an orbit more analogous in excentricity and inclination 
than any of the fmaller fragments to the other planets of the 
fyftem. As far as the diameters of the new planets have 
been meafured, the theory is very itrikingly confirmed by 
obfervation. According to Dr. Herfchel, the diameter of 
Ceres is 163 miles, while that of Pallas is only 80. The 
obfervations of Schroeter make Juno confiderably lefs than 
Ceres ; and though the diameter of Vefta has not been ac- 
curately afcertained, yet the intenfity of its light, and the 
circumttance of its being diftin@ly vifible to the naked eye, 
are ftrong proofs that it exceeds in magnitude both Pallas 
and Juno. The ftriking refemblance between the two leffer 
fragments, Pallas-and Juno,. in their magnitudes, and in the 
extreme excentricity of their orbits, would lead us to anti- 
cipate fimilar refemblances in the pofition of their nodes, in 
the place of their perihelia, and in the inclination of their 
orbits ; while the elements of Ceres and Vetta thould exhibit 
fimilar coincidences. Now, the inclination of Ceres is 10°, 
and that of Vefta‘7°; while the inclination of Juna is 22°, 


and that of Pallas 34°; the two greater fragments having 
nearly the fame inclination, and keeping near the ecliptic, 
while the lefler fragments diverge from the original path, 
and rife to a great height above the ecliptic, and far above 
the orbits of all the other planets in the fyftem. If it fhall 
be found, from obfervation, that Vetta is one of the {maller 
fragments, we may then account for its pofition with regard 
to Ceres, and for the {mall inclination and excentricity of 
its orbit, by fuppofing the planets Ceres, Pallas, and Juno, 
to have diverged in the fame plane, and nearly at right 
angles to the ecliptic, while Vetta diverged from the direc- 
tion of the original planet, in a plane parallel with the 
ecliptic. This opinion is ftrongly confirmed by the fact, 
that the orbit of Veita is nearer to the fun than either of the 
orbits of the other three fragments. The fame coincidence 
is apparent in the pofition of the nodes. The orbits of 
Pallas and Juno cut the ecliptic in the fame point, and the 
nodes of Ceres and Vefta are not far diftant. If all the 
fragments of the original planet had, after the explofion, 
been attracted to the larger fragment, it is obvious that they 
would all move in the fame orbit, and confequently have the 
fame perihelion. If the fragments received a flight degree 
of divergency from the explofive force, and moved in fepa- 
rate orbits, the points of their perihelion would not coin- 
cide, and their feparation would increafe with the divergency 
of the fragments. But, fince all the fragments partook of 
the motion of the primitive planet, the angle of divergency 
could never be very great ; and, therefore, we fhould expect 
that all the perihelia of the new planets would be in the fame 
quarter of the heavens. This theoretical deduCtion is moft 
wonderfully confirmed by obfervation. Thefe fingular re- 
femblances, as our author clofes his reafoning on this fub- 
ject, in the motions of the greater fragments, and in thofe 
of the leffer fragments, and the ftriking coincidences be- 
tween theory and obfervation in the excentricity of their 
orbits, in their inclination to the ecliptic, in the pofition of 
their nodes, and in the places of their perihelia, are pheno- 
mena which could not poflibly refult from chance, and 
which concur to prove, with an evidence amounting almoft 
to demonitration, that the four new planets have diverged 
from one common node, and have therefore compofed a 
fingle planet. Our author proceeds to account for the 
origin of meteoric ftones, which he confiders as phenomena 
that might accompany this great convulfion, Fergufon’s 
Aftronomy, by Dr. Brewiter, vol. ii. See Baus of Firey 
Faure Siones, and GroreiuM SIpUS. 

Saturn is reprefented by the charaéter h. This planet, 
on account of its great diltance, appears to the eye with a 
feeble light. It performs its revolution round the fun in 
about thirty years. See SATURN. 

Jupiter, marked 2/, is a bright refulgent ftar, finifhing its 
courfe round the fun in about twelve years. See JuvirER. 

Velta has no charaéter afligned it. See Vrsra. 

Juno is reprefented by the character {+ See Juno. 

Pallas is exhibited under the chara¢ter 9. See PALLas. 

Ceres is marked by p. See Ceres, 

Mars, characterized g, is a ruddy fiery-coloured planet, 
finifhing its courfe in about two years. See Mars. 

The Earth, marked @, performs its revolution in ore 
year. See Eantu. 

Venus, 9, is the brighteft of all the planets, conftantly 
attending the fun, and never diftant from him above 48 des 
grees. It finifhes its courfe in about feven months, 

When it goes before the fun, it is called Phofpharus and 
Lucifer ; and when it follows him, He/perus. 

Mercury, ¥, a little bright planet, the tun’s conftant 
companion, from whofe fide it never departs above 28 de. 
grees, and by that means i ufually hid in his tpisBora 
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It performs its courfe in about three months. See Mer- 
CURY. 

From thefe definitions, a perfon may eafily diftinguith all 
the planets. or, if after fun-fet he fees a planet nearer the 
eaft than the weft, he may conclude it is neither Mercury 
nor Venus; and may determine whether it is Saturn, Ju- 
piter, or Mars, by the colour and light: by which alfo he 
may diftinguifh between Mercury and Venus. 

Pranets, Nature of the. From the feveral phafes and 
appearances of the planets, they are found to be all like the 
moon, which we have fhewn to be like our earth; whence 
it follows, that the planets are alfo dark, opaque, fpherical, 
&c. bodies, like our earth. 

This may be fhewn almoft to a demonttration. 

The phafes of Mercury are eafily diftinguifhed to be like 
thofe of Venus; but no {pots have yet been difcovered, by 
whieh we can‘afcertain whether it has any rotation. Al- 
though Dr. Herfchel affirms, in confequence of his obferva- 
tions of this planet, that it appears equally luminous in 
every part of its body, and that its dife is always well de- 
fined, without any {pot or ragged edge, Mr. Schroeter 
thinks that he has difcovered not only {pots, but mountains 
in Mercury. He meafured two of thefe mountains, the 
higheft of which was 8900 toifes, or 102 miles, or more 
than double the height of Chimboraco in the Andes; and 
the other was little more than 1000 toifes high. From the 
variations in the daily appearance of Mercury’s horns, this 
aftronomer infers that the period of its daily rotation was 
24% 5! 28". ‘Thefe obfervations remain to be confirmed. 

Venus, obferved with a telefcope, is rarely found full, 
but with variable phafes like thofe of the moon; her illu- 
minated part {till turned towards the fun, vis. towards the 
eaft when fhe is the morning-{tar, and towards the welt 
when the evening-ftar. 

The phafes of Venus were firft difcovered in 1611 by 
Galileo, who fent an account of the difcovery to William de 
Medici, in order to have it communicated to Kepler. He 
tran{mitted it in this cypher, “ Hec immature a me fruitra 
leguntur, 0.7 5”? which, duly arranged, is  Cynthiz figuras 
gmulatur mater amorum,’’ i.¢. Venus emulates the phafes 
of the moon. Afterwards he wrote a letter to him, giving 
an account of the difcovery, and explaining the cypher. 
In 1666, M. Caffini, at a time when Venus was dicho- 
tomized, difcovered a bright fpot upon it at the flraight 
edge, like fome of the bright fpots upon the moon’s furface ; 
and by obferving its motion, which was upon the edge, he 
found the fidereal time of rotation to be 23" 16’. In the 
year 1726, Bianchini made fome obfervations upon the {pots 
of Venus, and aflerted that the time of rotation was 243 
days; that the north pole anfwered to the 2oth degree of 
Aquarius, and was elevated from 15° to 20° above its orbit ; 
and that the axis continued parallel to itfelf. M. Caflini, 
the fon, vindicated his father’s obfervations, and took oc- 
cafion, from the interruption of Bianchini’s obfervations, to 
fhew that fhe might eafily miftake different {pots for the fame ; 
and he concludes, that if we fuppofe the time of rotation to 
be 23" 20/, it agrees equally with their obfervations ; but if 
we take it to be 24: days, it will not at all agree with his fa- 
ther’s obfervations. M. Schroeter has endeavoured to fhew 
that Venus has an atmofphere, from obferving that the illu- 
minated limb, when horned, exceeds a femicircle ; and this 
he fuppofes to arife from the refraétion of the fun’s rays 
through the atmofphere of Venus at the cufps, by which 
they appear prolonged. The cufps appeared fometimes to 
run 15° 19! into the dark hemifphere ; from which he com- 
putes, that the height of the atmofphere, for refracting fuch 
a quantity of light, muft be 15,156 Paris feet; but this 
mutt depend on the nature and denfity of the atmo{phere, of 


which we are ignurant. (See Phil. Tranf. for 1792.) He 
makes the time of rotation to be 23" 21'; and concludes, 
from his obferyations, that there are confiderable mountains 
upon this planet. 

He found that, like thofe of Mercury and of the moon, thofe 
of the fouthern hemifphere were the higheft ; their perpen- 
dicular heights being nearly as the diameters of their refpect- 
ive planets. M. Schroeter meafured the height of four 
mountains in Venus, and obtained the following refults; oiz. 


\ Toifes. Miles. 
ft Higheft - 18900 22.05 
2d Higheit - 15750 18.97 
3d Hichett - 9500 IT.44. 
4th Higheft - gooo 10.8 


This planet has generally been confidered as about 220 
miles lefs in diameter than the earth; but from the meafure- 
ments of Dr. Herfchel, whofe accuracy cannot be queitioned, 
it is inferred that when reduced to the mean diftance of the 
earth, her apparent mean diameter is 18.79, that of the earth 
being 17'.2, that is, 8648 Englifh miles, the diameter of the 
earth being 7912. Phil. Tranf. for 1795. See Venus. 

M. de la Hire, in 1700, with a telefcope of fixteen feet, 
difcovered mountains in Venus, larger than thofe of the moon. 

Dr. Herfchel agrees with M. Schroeter in fuppofing that 
Venus has a confiderable atmofphere ; but he has not made 
any obfervations by which he can determine either the time of 
rotation, or the pofition of the axis. See Phil. Tranf. for 1793. 

Gallendus firft, and after him others, have obferved Mer- 
cury on the face of the fun, acrofs which he appeared to 
pals like a black round fpot. Horrox, in 1639, alfo obferved 
Venus in the fun, where fhe made the fame appearance. Two 
tranfits have been fince obferved, and thofe of Mercury are 
more frequent. See ParaLLax and TRANsir. - 

Galileo difcovered the phafes of Mars; after which 
fome Italians, in 1636, had an imperfeét view of a fpot. 
But in 1666 Dr. Hooke and M. Caffini difcovered fome 
well defined {pots, obferved likewife by Campani ; and 
Caflini determined the time of the rotation to be 24° 4o/, 
Soon after, M. Maraldi obferved fome {pots, and deter- 
mined the time of rotation to be 24" 39’. He alfo obferved 
a very bright part near the fouthern pole, apparently like a 
polar zone ; this, he fays, has been obferved for 60 years ; 
it is not of equal brightnefs; more than half of it bein 
brighter than the reft ; and that part which is leaft bright is 
fubje&t to great changes, and fometimes difappears. Some- 
thing of the fame kind has been obferved about the north 
pole. The rotation is according to the order of the figns. 
Dr. Herfchel makes the time oF a fidereal revolution to be 
24" 30! 21.67, without the probability of a greater error 
than 2.34. He propofes to find the time of a fidereal ro- 
tation, in order to difcover, by future obfervations, whether 
there is any alteration in the time of the revolution of the 
earth, or of the planets, about their axes; for a change of 
either would be thus difcovered. He chofe Mars, Rit its 
{pots are permanent. (See Phil. Tranf. for 1781.) From 
farther obfervations upon Mars, which he publifhed in Phil. 
Tranf. for 1784, he makes its axis to be inclined to the 
ecliptic §9° 42’, and 61° 18! to its orbit ; and the north pole 
to be directed to 17° 47! of Pilces upon the ecliptic, and 
19° 28! on its orbit. He inakes the ratio of the diameters 
of Mars to be as 16to 15. Dr. Mafkelyne has carefully 
obferved Mars at the time of oppofition, but could not per- 
ceive any difference in its diameters. Dr. Herfchel obferves, 
that Mars has a confiderable atmofphere, the denfity of which 
occafions the rednefs of its light. La Place has computed the 
denfity of this planet to be $ths that of the earth. See Mars. 

Jupiter is obferved to have belts, and alfo fpots, by 
which the time of its rotation can be more accurately afcer- 

; tained: 
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tained. Thefe belts were firft obferved by two Jefuits, 
Zuppi and Bartoli. They were afterwards examined in 1633 
by Fontana, Rheita, Riccioli, Grimaldi and Campani. M. 
Caffini found the time of rotation to be 9? 56”, from a re- 
markable {pot which he obferved in 1665. In Odtober, 
1691, he obferved two bright fpots, almoft as broad as the 
belts ; and at the end of the month he faw two more, and 
found them to revolve ing" 51'; he alfo obferved fome 
other {pots near Jupiter’s equator, which revolved in 9" so! ; 
and, in general, he found that the nearer the fpots were to 
the equator, the quicker they revolved. It is, therefore, 
probable, that the fpots are not upon Jupiter’s furface, 
but inits atmofphere ; and for this reafon alfo, that feveral 
{pots, which appeared round at frit, grew oblong by de- 
grees, in a direction parallel to the belts, and divided them- 
{elves into two or three fpots. M. Maraldi, from a great 
many obfervations of the {pot obferved by Cafliniin 1665, 
found the time of rotation to be 9" 56: and concluded that 
the {pots had a dependence upon the contiguous. belt, as the 
{pot had never appeared without the belt, though the belt 
had been feen without the fpot. It continued to appear 
and difappear, until the year 1694, and was not feen any 
mere until the year 1708; hence he concluded, that the 
fpot was fome effufion from the belt upon a fixed place -of 
Jupiter’s body: for it always appeared in the fame place. 
Dr. Herfchel found the time of rotation of different {pots 
to vary ; and that the time of rotation of the fame {pots dimi- 
nifhed, for the {pot obferved in 1788 revolved as follows. 
From February the 25th to March the 2d, in 9' 55/20" ; 
from March the 2d tothe 14th, in 9 54/58; from April 
the 7th to the 12th, in 9" 51! 35". Alfo, froma {pot obferved 
in 1779, its rotation was, from April the 14th to the 19th, in 
g® 51' 45"; from April the 19th to the 23d., in 9" so! 48". 
This, he obferves, is agreeable to the theory of equinoétial 
winds, as it may be fome time before the {pot can acquire 
the velocity of the wind; and if Jupiter’s {pots fhould be 
obferved in different parts of its revolution to be accelerated 
and retarded, it would amount almoit to a demonttration of 
its monfoons, and their periodical changes. M. Schroeter 
makes the time of rotation 9? 55'36".6; and he obferved 
the fame variations with thofe of Dr. Herfchel. The rota- 
tion is according to the order of the figns. This planet is 
obferved to be flat at its poles. Dr. Pound meafured the 
polar and equatorial diameters, and found them to be as 12 to 
13. Mr. Short made them as 13 to 14. Dr. Bradley 
made them as 12.5 to 73.5. Sir aac Newton makes the 
ratio gi to 10% by theory. The belts of Jupiter are gene- 
rally parallel to its equator, which is very nearly parallel to 
the ecliptic: they are fubject to great variations, in refpeét 
both to their number and figure : fometimes eight have been 
feen at once, and at other times only one : fometimes they 
continue for three months without any variation, and fome- 
times a new belt has been formed inan hour ortwo. From 
their being fubject to fuch changes, it is very probable that 
they do not adhere to the body of Jupiter, but exift in its 
atmofphere. Others, however, imagine that they are of a 
more permanent nature, and that they indicate great phyfical 
revolutions, which are perpetually agitating and changing 
the furface of the planet. It is fuggefted by Dr. Brew- 
fter (Fergufon’s Aitronomy, vol. ii.) that the fpot firft ob- 
ferved by Caflini, already mentioned, could not poflibly be 
occafioned by any atmofpherical variations ; and that its dif- 
appearance for five years, between 1708 and 1713, affordsa 
prefumptive, though not a decifive argument, that it arofe 
- from fome changes in the body of the planet. ‘He inclines 
to think, that from the frequent appearance of this fpot, it 
is permanent upon the body of Jupiter, and that its difap- 
pearance is owing to the interpofition of clouds in the atmo- 


{phere of the planet. He farther intimates, that the clouds 
of Jupiter, partaking of the great velocity of its diurnal 
motion, are formed into {trata parallel with the equator ; 
that the body of Jupiter reflets lefs light than the clouds ; 
and that the belts are nothing more than the body of the 
planet feen through the parallel interftices which lie between 
the different {trata of clouds. The permanent {pot of Caflini 
will, of courfe, only be feen when it is immediately below one 
of thefe interitices, and will therefore always appear as if it ac- 
companied one of the belts. See Jupirer and Sareruires. 

Saturn was fufpected by Caflini and Fatio, in 1683, to 
have a revolution about its axis, for they one day faw a 
bright itreak, which difappeared the next, when another 
came into view near the edge of its dife: thefe ftreaks are 
called « belts.” In 1719, when the ring difappeared, 
Caffini faw its fhadow upon the body of the planet, and a 
belt on each fide parallel to the fhadow. When the ring was 
vilible, he perceived the curvature of the belts was fuch as 
agreed with the elevation of the eye above the plane of the 
ring. He confidered them as fimilar to our clouds floating 
in the air; and having a curvature fimilar to the exterior 
circumference of the ring, he concluded that they ought te 
be nearly at the fame diltance from the planet, and that con- 
fequently the atmofphere of Saturn extended to the ring. 
Huygens obferved tive belts, which were nearly parallel to 
the equator. Dr. Herfchel found that the arrangement of 
the belts always followed the direétion of the ring : thus, as 
the ring opened, the belts began to fhew an incurvature an- 
f{wering to it. And during his obfervations on June the 19th, 
2oth, and 2rft, in the year 1780, he faw the fame fpot in 
three different fituations. He conjeCtured, therefore, that 
Saturn revolved about an axis perpendicular to the plane of 
its rmg. Another argument in fupport of this is, that 
the planet is an oblate fpheroid, having the diameter in the 
direction of the ring to the diameter perpendicular to it, as 
about 11 to ro, according to Dr. Herfchel ; the meafures 
were taken with a wire micrometer, prefixed to his 20-feet 
reflector. The truth of his conjecture he has now verified, 
having determined that Saturn revolves about its axis in 
10" 16! o!.44. (See Phil. Tranf. for 1794.) La Place had 
formerly found that the interior ring ought to perform its 
revolution in ten hours. (Mem. Acad. 1787.) The rota- 
tion 1s according to the order of the figns. 

In 1789 Dr. Herfchel meafured the diameter of this 
planet, and found that the equatorial diameter was 22".8, 
and the polar diameter 20.6; which gives the proportion 
nearly of Io to 11. But from more recent obfervations, he 
inferred that the polar is to the equatorial diameter as 32 to 
35, Or as 11 to 12 nearly. Until the year 1805 Dr. Herf- 
chel had always regarded Saturn as an accurate {pheroid, but 
in April of that year he was {truck with a very fingular ap- 
pearance exhibited by the planet. The flattening at the 
poles did not feem to begin tilla very high latitude ; fo that 
the real figure of the planet refembled a {quare, or rather a 
parallelogram, with the four corners rounded off deeply, but 
not fo much as to bring itto a fpheroid. (See Phil. Tranf. 
for 1805.) The following are the proportional dimenfions 
of Saturn’s difc. 


Diameter of the greateit curvature - 36 
Equatorial diameter - - 35 
Polar diameter, - = - 32 
Latitude of the longeift diameter =) 543° zo! 


See Rine and Sarurn. 

The Georgian planet is at fo great a diftance, that aftro- 
nomers with their beft telefeopes, have not been able to dif- 
cover whether or not it has any revolution about its axis. 
Since the Sun (fee Sun), Moon (fee Moon), Saturn, Ju- 
piter, Mars, the Earth, and Venus, are found to revolve 

on 
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on their axes, t.¢. to have a diurnal rotation, we may argue 
from analogy that Mercury and the Georgian have the fame ; 
although the proximity of the former to the fun, and the 

t diftance of the latter prevent any {pots from being ob- 
Eerved in them, by which that rotation might be demonttrated. 

Moreover, in the year 1609, were firit obferved the little 
ftars or moons, moving about J upiter, by Sim. Marius ; and 
in 1610 the fame were obferved by Galileo: thefe are now 
frequently obferved'to difappear in a clear {ky, when Jupiter 
happens to be diametrically interpofed between them and the 
fun. Whence it appears that they are void of light, at fuch 
time when the fun’s rays, intercepted by Jupiter, cannot be 
propagated to them in right lines ; and hence alfo that, like 
the moon, they are opaque bodies illuminated by the fun ; 
and hence again, fince Jupiter does not illuminate his fatel- 
lites when placed behind him, he himfelf, in that part turned 
from the fun, may be argued to be void of light. 

When Jupiter’s moons are diametrically interpofed between 
Jupiter and the fun, there is feen around fpot on Jupiter’s 
difk, which is fometimes larger than the fatellite itfelf. 
Whence it appears, that the fatellites are opaque bodies, illu- 
minated by the fun; that they project a fhadow from the 
fun; and that the round fpots, feen in Jupiter, are the 
fhadows of the fatellites. 

Whence, alfo, the interfeGtion of that fhadow being found 
to be acircle, the fhadow mutt be conical ; and therefore the 
figure of the fatellites, at leaft as to fenfe, is {pherical. 

The earth being between Jupiter and the fun; if, at the 
fame time, any one of the fatellites happen to be between Ju- 
piter and the fun, it is loft in Jupiter’s light ; though fome- 
times appearing like a black fpot. This phenomenon has 
been frequently obferved by Caflini and Maraldi who have 
likewife noted very confiderable alterations in the apparent 
magnitudes of the fatellites ; for which no reafon could be 

iven from the diftance of Jupiter, the fun, or the earth: 
e. gr. that the fourth, which is ufually feen the f{malleit, is 
fometimes the largett ; and the third, which is ufually the 
largeft, appears iometimes the fmalleft. Hence, as the 
fatellites are illuminated by the fun, even when immerged 
in Jupiter’s light, yet do appear obfcure, there mutt be fome 
alteration in their atmofpheres, to prevent the fun’s rays 
being equally reflected from every part of their furface ; 
which mutt likewife be the caufe why their fhadow is fome- 
times larger than themfelves. See SATELLITES. 

Now, to fum up the evidence refulting from the pre- 
ceding detail of obfervations: 1. Since in Venus, Mercury, 
and Mars, only that part of the dife illuminated by the fun, 
is found to fhine; and, again, Venus, and Mercury, when 
between the earth and the fun, appear like dark f{pots, or 
macule, on the fun’s difc, it is evident, that Mars, Jupiter, 
and Mercury, are opaque bodies, illuminated with the bor- 
rowed light of the fun. And the fame appears of Jupiter, 
from its being void of light in that part to which the fhadow 
of the fatellites reaches, as well as in that part turned from 
the fun; and that his fatellites are opaque, and reflect the 
fun’s light, is alfo abundantly fhewn. Wherefore, fince 
Saturn, with his ring and fatellites, do only yield a faint 
light, fainter confiderably than that of the fixed ftars, 
though thefe be vaitly more remote, and than that of the 
reft of the planets, it is paft doubt, that he too, with his 
attendants, are opaque bodies, 

Since the fun’s light is not tranfmitted through 
Mercury and Venus, i placed againft him, it is plain 
they are denfe opaque bodies; which is likewife evident 
in Jupiter, from bis hiding the fatellites in his fhadow ; and 
therefore, by analogy, the fame may be concluded of Saturn, 

From the variable {pots in Venus, Mars, and Jupiter, 
fome have concluded that thofe planets shave a changeable 


atmofphere ; which changeable atmofphere may, by a like ar- 
gument, be inferred of the fatellites of Jupiter; and therefore, 
by fimilitude, the fame may be concluded of the other planets. 

In like manner, from the mountains obferved in Venus, 
the fame may be fuppofed in the other planets. 

Since then Saturn, Jupiter, the fatellites of both, Mars, 
Venus, and Mercury, are opaque bodies, fhining with 
the fun’s borrowed light, and are furnifhed with mountains, 
and encompaffed, as tee have fuppofed, with a changeable © 
atmofphere, they have, of confequence, waters, feas, &c. 
as well as dry land, and they are bodies, therefore, like the 
earth, Q. E. D. 

And hence nothing hinders but that the planets may alfo 
be concluded to be inhabited. Huygens, in his Cofmo- 
theoros, argues very plaufibly for the exiftence of planetary 
inhabitants, from the fimilitude of the planets with our 
earth: thofe, like this, bemg opaque, denfe, uneven, round, 
heavy, illuminated, and warmed by the fun, having night 
and day, fummer and winter, &c. 

Woltius deduces fomething relating to this purpofe from 
arguments of another kind. Thus, e. gr. it is fcarcely to 
be doubted, that the inhabitants of Jupiter are much larger 
than thofe of the earth, and, in effect, of the giant kind. 
For it is fhewn in optics, that the pupil of the eye dilates 
in a ftrong light, and contra¢ts in a weak one: wherefore, 
fince in Jupiter the fun’s meridian light is much feebler than 
on the earth, on account of Jupiter’s greater diftance from 
the fun, the pupil will need to be much more dilatable in the 
inhabitants ef Jupiter than in thofe of the earth. But the 
pupil is obferved to have a conftant proportion to the ball of 
the eye, and the eye to the reft of the body; fo that in 
animals, the larger the pupil the larger the eye, and the 
larger the body. 

To afcertain the fize of thefe jovial inhabitants, it may be 
obferved, that the diltance of Jupiter from the fun is to the 
earth’s diftance from the fame, as 28 to 5 ; the intenfity of 
the fun’s light in Jupiter is to its intenfity on the earth, in 
a duplicate ratio of 5 to 28; but it is found by experience, 
that the pupil dilates in a ratio greater than that in which the 
intenfity of light decreafes'; otherwife a body at a great dif- 
tance might be feen as clearly as a nearer ; the diameter, 
therefore, of the pupil in its greateft dilatation, in the 
earth, is to its diameter in the like ftate in Jupiter, in a ratio 
greater than that of the duplicate of 5 to 28. If then we 
put it as ro to 28, or as 5 to 14: fince the ordmary ftature 
of the inhabitants of the earth is computed at 5 Englith feet 
4 inches and -3,ths, (which Wollfius tells us was his own 
height, ) the ordinary ftature of Jupiter’s inhabitants will 
be found about 14 feet ¢ds, which is very nearly the fize of 
the giant Og, mentioned by Mofes, whofe iron bed was 
nine cubits long, and its breadth four.» But arguments of 
this kind being more whimfical than folid, are needlefs, in 
order to juftify the fimilarity of the other planets to our 
earth, and a conjeéture, that they are deftined by the 
Creator for the fame purpofe. ¥ 

For an account of the relative and real magnitudes, the 
proportional and actual diftances, annual and diurnal revo- 
lutions, &c. of the planets, both primary and fecondary, 
fee Sun, Solar System, Moon, SATELLITES, each planet 
under its proper name, and the references in the fequel of 
this article, 

The quantities of matter in the Sun, Jupiter, Saturn, 
and the Earth, as determined by the Newtonian theory of 
gravity, are to each other as the numbers 1, +o'sss sorts 
vev'rey } and their denfities as the numbers 100, 944, 675 
and 400; andtheir attractive powers at their furfaces as 
the numbers 10,000, 943, 529, 435, refpedctively. Fora 
more correct ftatement, fee Densiry, F 
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For the places and motion of the aphelia of the planets, 
and the method of deterntining them, fee APHELION. 

For the diameters of the fun and planets, as feen from the 
earth, and the diameters of the planets, as feen from the 
fun, fee DIAMETER. 

For the relative mean diftances of the planets from the 
fun, fee DisTaNce. 

The greateft equations of the planets are as follow : 
Mercury, 23° 40! o”; Venus. 0° 47! 20! the Earth, 
1° 55! 36! | Mars, 0° 40! 40"; Jupiter, 5° 30!.38".3 
Saturn, 6° 26! 42; the Georgian, 5° 27! 16". See Equa- 
TION. - 

The following table exhibits the relation of the denfities, 
diameters, quantities of matter, and gravity on the furfaces 
of the fun and planets, refpectively. 


Plaes. | Deniries| Diameters. | Gupte of | Gavia 
. 

Sun an pokes 109.8 i 333928 an, 275 < 
Mercury ff ee s8s0%4 i ones Leese 
~| Venus 7H 1.024 a oLgeah 0.88993 ey 
Earth ra I fit I \ I Raat I : 
Mars 0.6563 | 0.5 ae 0.08752 | ee 
Jupiter | ay II.59 pe 312.101 | es 
Saturn al os) 9-812 ; 97-762 : teiee 
Grewal Breed 4.258 j 16.837 ’ Aya 
Moon | ae caved 0.01 2a ob 


The intenfities of light and heat which the planets receive 
from the fun, vary inverfely as the {quares of their diftances 
from the fun: and the apparent diameter of a body is in- 
verfely as its diftance ; and therefore afluming the mean dia- 
meter of the fun = 32', we fhall have his apparent diameter 
at the feveral planets as follows. 

The following table exhibits the relative intenfities of 
light and heat at the different planets, and the apparent 
diameter of the Sun {een from them. 


Intenfities Apparent 
Planets. of Licht Diameter of 
| aud Heat. the Sun. 
Mercury | 6.25 | Bo! 
5 Peat | 
Venus | 2.04 45-7 
Metie| Beds) MS | 
| \ 
Earth | iy 32 | 
Mars | 0.44375 Ie al 
Jupiter 0.036875) | 6.15 
Saturn 0.01106 3-37 | 
| Georgian | 0.00276 1.64 


The orbits of the planets are all eliipfes; one of whole 
fociis in the fun. This Kepler firft found from Tycho’s ob- 
fervations ; before him, all aftronomers took the planetary 
orbits for excentric circles. ‘The manner in which he pro- 
ceeded was as follows. 

Let S (Plate XIX. Affronomy, . 3.) be the fun, 
M Mars, D, E, two Shes of it HEsiahp! Mars is in 
the fame point M of its orbit. . When the earth was at D, 
he obferved the difference between the longitudes of the fun 
and Mars, or the angle M D'S ; inlike manner, he obferved 
the angle ME S. Now the places D, E, of the earth in its 
orbit being known, the diftances DS, E'S, and the angle 
DS E, will be known; hence, in the triangle D'S E, we 
know DS, SE, and the angle D S E, to tmd DE, and 
the angles SDE, SED; hence we know the angles 
MDE, MED, and DE, to fndM D; and laitly, in 
the triangle MDS, we know MD, D S, and the angle 
MDS, to find MS, the diltance of Mars from the 
fun. He alfo found the angle MSD, the difference of 
the heliocentric longitudes of Mars and the earth. By 
this method, Kepler, from obfervations made on Mars 
when in aphelion and perihelion (for he had determined 
the pofition of the line of the apfides, by a method in- 
dependent of the form of the orbit), determined the 
former diltance from the fun to be 166780, and the lat- 
ter 138500, the mean diftance of the earth from the fun be- 
ing 100000 ; hence, the mean diftance of Mars was 152640, 
and the excentricity of its orbit 14140. He then deter- 
mined, in like manner, three other diftances, and found them 
to be 147750, 163100, 166255. He next calculated the 
fame three diftances, upon fuppofition that the orbit was a 
circle, and found them to be 148539, 163883, 166605 ; 
the errors therefore of the circular hypothefis were 789, 
783, 350. But he had too good an opinion of Tycho’s 
obfervations, (upon which he founded all thefe calculations,) 
to fuppofe that thefe differences might arife from their inac- 
curacy ; and as the diftance between the aphelion and pert-. 
helion was too great, upon fuppolition that the orbit was a 
circle, he knew that the form of the orbit mutt be an oval : 
“ Ttaque plane hoc eft: Orbita planet non eft circulus, fed 
ingrediens ad latera utraque paulatim, iterumque ad circuli 
amplitudinem in perigzo exiens, cujufmodi figuram itineris 
ovalem appellitant,”? p. 213. And as, of all ovals, the el- 
lipfe appeared to be the moft fimple, he firft fuppofed the 
orbit to be an ellipfe, and placed the fun in one of the foci ; 
and upon calculating the above obferved diftances, he found 
they agreed together. He did the fame for other points of 
the orbit, and found that they all agreed: and thus he pro- 
nounced the orbit of Mars to be an ellipfe, having the fun in 
one of its foci. Having determined this for the orbit of 
Mars, he conjectured the fame to be true for all the other 
planets, and upon trial he found it to be fo. Hence, he 
concluded, “that the fix primary planets revolve about the 
fun in ellipfes, having the fun in one of the foci.” 

The relative mean diftances of the planets from the fun 
are as follow: Mercury, 38710; Venus, 72333; Earth, 
100000; Mars, 152369 ; Jupiter, 520279; Saturn, 954072 5 
Georgian, 1918352. 

Having thus difcovered the relative mean diftances of the 
planets from the fun, and knowing their periodic times, he 
next endeavoured to find if there was any relation between 
them, having had a {trong paffion for finding analogies in na- 
ture. On March 8, 1618, he began to compare the powers 
of thefe quantities, and at that time he took the fquares of 
the periodic times, and compared them with the cubes of 
the mean diftances, but, from fome error in the calculation, 
they did not agree. But on May 15, having made the laft 
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ealeulations again, he difcovered his error, and found an 
exact agreement between them. Thus he difcovered that 
famous law, ‘ That the {quares of the periodic times of all 
the planets are as the cubes of their mean diftances from the 
fun.” Sir I. Newton afterwards proved that this is ane- 
ceflary confequence of the motion of a body in an ellipfe, 
revolving about the focus. Prin. Phil. lib. i. fec. 2. pr. 15. 

Kepler alfo difcovered, from obfervation, that the velo- 
cities of the planets, when in their apfides, are inverfely as 
their diftances from the fun ; whence it followed, that they 
defcribe in thefe points equal areas about the fun in equal 
times. And although he could not prove, from obfervation, 
that the fame was true in every point of the orbit, yet he 
had no doubt but that it was fo. He therefore applied this 
principle to find the equation of the orbit, and finding that 
his calculations agreed with obfervations, he concluded that it 
was true in general, “That the planets defcribe about the 
fun equal areas in equal times.”? This difcovery was, per- 
haps, the foundation of the “ Principia,” as it might pro- 
bably fuggeft to fir I. Newton the idea, that the propofition 
was true in general, which he afterwards proved it to be. 
Thefe important difcoveries are the foundation of all aitro- 
nomy. Vince’s Elem. of Aftronomy. 

The planes of the planetary orbits do all interfeé in the 
fun; andthe line in which the plane of each orbit cuts that 
of the earth, is called the Jine of the nodes; and the two 
points in which the orbits themfelves touch that plane, the 
nodes. For the longitude of the nodes of the planets, fee Nope. 

The motien of the nodes is found by comparing their 
places at two different times ; whence that of Mercury in 100 
years is found to be 1° 12! tol’; that of Venus, 0° 51! 4o!; 
that of Mars, 0° 46' 40; that of Jupiter, 0° 59' 30"; that 
of Saturn, 0° 55’ 30”. This motion is in refpeét to the 
equinox. The Georgian planet has not been difcovered 
long enough to admit of determining the motion of its 
nati by obfervation. M. de la Grange has found the an- 
nual motion to be 12".5 by theory ; but if we take the den- 
fity of Venus according to M. de la Lande, it will be 
20" 40!, which he ufes in his table. 

The diftance between the centre of the fun and the cen- 
tre of each object, is called the excentricity of the planet. For 
the excentricities of the planets, fee Excenrricity. 

The angle at which each plane cuts that of the ecliptic, is 
called the inclination of the plane. 

The inclinations of the orbits of the planets are as fol- 
low: that of Mercury, 7° o'o!; that of Venus, 3° 23! 
35"; that of Mars, 1° 510"; that of Jupiter, 1° 18! 56"; 
that of Saturn, 2°29! 50"; and that of the Georgian, 
46! 20. (See Nopvr.) For the elements of the orbits of 
Ceres, Pallas, Juno, and Vefta; fee the preceding part of 
this article. See alfo Planetary NUMBERS. 

PLanets, Motion of the. ‘That the planets do all revolve 
round the fun as their centre, and not round the earth, is 
evident froma thoufand phenomena. 1. The orbit in which 
Venus, ¢. gr. moves, does certainly encompais the fun ; and 
therefore, in defcribing that orbit, the planet muft turn 
round the fun. 

That her orbit includes the fun, appears hence, that fhe 
is fometimes above the fun, fometimes below it, fometimes 
beyond it, and fometimes on this fide ; all which are evident 
from the circumftances of her phafes. 

That fhe does not move round the earth, is no lefs appa- 
rent, from her being ever obferved in the fame quarter with 
the fun, never receding from him above 48°. She never, 
therefore, comes to be in oppofition to the fun; no, not 
to be in a quartile afpe&t, or to have a quarter of the 
heavens between them; both which, like the earth, fhe 


muft frequently have, did fhe attend and move round, the 
earth. . 

2. That Mercury revolves round the fun, appears in like 
manner from his phafes, which refemble thofe of Venus and 
the moon; and from its neighbourhood to the fun, from 
whom Mercury never recedes fo far as Venus does. 

3. That the orbit of Mars includes the fun, is evident 
from that planet’s being found both in conjunétion and oppo- 
fition with the fun; and in both cafes fhining with a full 
face. Indeed, from the fame circumttances it appears, that 
the orbit of Mars encompaffes the earth ; but then it follows, 
likewife, from Mars’s diameter appearing feven times as big 
when in oppofition as when in conjunction, that he is feven 
times nearer the earth in the former than in the latter pofi- 
tion. The earth, therefore, is far from being the centre of 
Mars’s motion ; but Marsis ever nearly at the fame diftance 
from the fun. Again, Mars viewed from the earth moves 
very irregularly ; 1s fometimes feen to proceed flower, fome- 
times faiter; fometimes he ftands itill, and fometimes he 
goes backward, (the reafon of which fee under the article 
OpricaL Inequality) ; but viewed from the fun, he will 
ever appear to move with the fame conftant uniform tenor ; 
whence it is evident he refpeéts the fun, not the earth, as 
the centre of his motion. 

4. The fame appearances»whence Mars is fhewn to revolve 
round the fun as a centre, are likewife obferved in Jupiter and 
Saturn ; whence the fame conclufion may be made of them. 

Lafly, that the earth revolves round the fun, as a-eentre, 
is evident from her place, which we have obferved:to be 
between the orbits of Mars and Venus ; and from the phe- 
nomena of the fuperior planets viewed from it. If the 
earth {tood itill, we fhould never fee thofe planets either {ta- 
tionary or retrograde; the earth therefore moves, but it is 
{till found between the orbits of Mars and Venus, which en- 
compafs the fun; therefore the earth alfo encompaifles the fun. 

To this aitronomieal demonftration may be added a phyfi- 
cal demonftration of the earth’s motion from fir Ifaac New- 
ton. It appears from abundant obfervation, that either the 
earth turns round the fun, or the fun round the earth, fo as - 
to defcribe equal areas in equal times; but he demonftrates, 
that bodies revolving about one another according to fuch 
law, do of neceffity gravitate towards each other. Vhi nee, 
if the fun gravitate to the earth, a€tion and re-aGtion being 
itil equal, the earth will likewife gravitate towards the fun. 
But he proves, farther, that two bodies gravitating towards 
each other, without directly approaching one another in 
right lines, muft both of them turn round the common cen- 
tre of gravity of both. The fun and earth, therefore, do 
both revolve round one common centre ; but the earth being 
but a point in comparifon with the fun, the common centre 
of gravity of the two will be within the fun’s body, and not 
far from its centre. The earth, therefore, revolves round a 
point within the body of the fun, and therefore round the 
fun. See the arguments for the earth’s motion under 
EARTH. 

To account for the motion of the planets about the fun, 
there needs nothing but to fuppofe an uniform projeétile mo- 
tion, in ftraight lines, at firit given them ; and a power of 
attraction or gravitation, fuch as we obferve in all the great 
bodies in our fyftem. For a body A (Plate XIX. Aflro- 
nomy, fig. 4.) proceeding uniformly along the line A B, 
will, by the intervention of the attracting body C, be every 
moment diverted out of its re¢tilinear, and bent into a curvi- 
linear path, according to the laws of central forces. 

If, then, the projectile motion be perpendicular to a line, 
C A, drawn from the attra¢ting body C, and) its velocity 
be fo proportioned to the force of attra¢tion of A, as that 
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the centripetal and centrifugal forces are equal, 7. ¢. that the 
conatus to fall to the central body C, aright line, AC; 
and that to proceed in the dire¢tion of the tangent, A B, 
balance each other ; the body will revolve ina circular orbit, 
A; Bs ¥2 2, &e. 

It is not improbable, that at the beginning this was the 
ftate of things ; and that the velocities impreffed on the fe- 
veral planets were fo combined with their refpective mafles 
and diftances from the fun at which they were to roll, as that 
their momenta fhould. counterbalance the fun’s attractive 
force, and be precifely counterbalanced thereby ; whence 
the primitive orbits muft have been perfect circles, from 
which they do not even now deviate very far. See Excrn- 
TRICITY. 

If the planet’s projectile motion be not perfectly adjuited 
to the fun’s attraction, the orbit deferibed will be an ellipfis. 
If it be too fwift, the orbit will be greater than acircle, and 
the nearer focus coincide with the certral body; if too 
flow, the orbit will be lefs than a circle, and the farther 
focus coincide with the central body. 

Indeed the form of the planetary orbits does not only de- 
pend on the adjuftment of the firft projectile velocity with 
the fun’s attra¢tion, but alfo on the direction in which that 
motion was originally impreffed. If that direction were 
according to the tangent A B, as above fuppofed, and the. 
central forces exaétly balanced, the orbit would be circular ; 
but if that direétion were oblique, in any manner, whether 
afcending to, or defcending from the fun, the orbit of the 
planet, notwithftanding any adjuftment of its velocity to 
the attraction, would be an ellipfis. 

The motions of the planets in their elliptic orbits are not 
equable, becaufe the fun is not in their centre, but in their 
focus. Hence they move, fometimes fafter, and fometimes 
flower, as they are nearer or farther from the fun; but yet 
thefe irregularities are all certaim, and follow according to 
an immutable law. 

Thus, fuppofe the ellipfis BE P, &c. (Plate XIX. 
Aflronomy, fis. 5.) the orbit of a planet, and the focus 8, 
the fun’s place; A P, the axis of the ellipfis, is called the 
line of the apfides ; the point A, the higher apfis or aphelion ; 
P, the lower apfis or perihelion; S C, the excentricity ; and 
E S, the mean diitance of the planet from the fun. 

Now the motion of the planet in its perihelion is {wifteit, 
and in its aphelion, floweft ; at E the motion as well as the 
diftance is mean, 7. ¢. it is fuch as would defcribe the whole 
orbit in the fame time it is really defcribed in. 

The law by which the motion is regulated in every point of 
the orbit, is, that a line, or radius, drawn from the centre 


_of the fun to the centre of the planet, and thus carried 


along with an angular motion, does always deferibe an ellip- 
tic area proportional to the time. Suppofe, e. gr. the pla- 
net in A, and thence, in a certain time, to proceed to B; 
the fpace or area the radius S A defcribes, is the triangle 
A'S B: when at lencth the planet arrives at P, if from the 
centre of the fun S there be drawn S D, in fuch manner, 
as that the elliptic area PS D is equal to that of ASB; 
the planet will here move through the are PD, in the 
fame time in which it moved through the are A B ; which 
ares are unequal, and nearly in a reciprocal proportion to 
their diftance from the fun. For from the equalities of the 
areas it follows, that the are PD mutt exceed A B as 
much as S A exceeds S P. 

This law was firft demonttrated by Kepler, from obfer- 
vation ; and is fince accounted for by fir I. Newton from 
phyfical principles ; and to this all aftronomers now fub- 


feribe, as of all others that which bett folves the planetary 


phenomena. See CenrriperaL Force and GRAVITATION. 
Vor. XXVII. 


: From the equal defcription of areas about the fun in equal 
times, it appears that the planets move with unequal angular 
velocities about the fun. Let A P Q (Plate XIX. Afro- 
nomy, fig. 6.) be an eclipfe defcribed about the fun S in the 
focus, the indefinitely {mall area, P S £, defcribed in a given 
time, will be conftant ; draw Pr perpendicular to S p; and 
as the area S P pis conftant for the fame time, P r varies 
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gp that is, in the fame orbit the angular 


I ; 
as Sp but the angle  S P varies as 
it varies as 
velocity of a planet varies inverfely as the {quare of its 


dittance from the fun. For different planets, the areas de-» 
{cribed in the fame time are not equal, and therefore P r va- 


area P p i f f 
confequently, the angle p S P varies as 


HES 214 a 
area S Pp , a : 
BPE -; that is, the angular velocities of different pla- 


nets areas the areas defcribed in the fame time dire@ly, and 

the fquares of their diftances from the fun inverfely. Hence 

we obtain a folution of the problem, ufually called « Kep- 

ler’s problem,”’ in the manner ftated under the article ANo- 

MALY. For the method of finding the equation of the cen- 

tre, fee Equation ; and for the excentricity, fee Excen- 
TRICITY. 

Computation of a Planet's Motion and Place-—As to the 
periods and velocities of the planets, or the time in which 
they perform their courfes, they are found to have a won- 
derful harmony with their diftances from the fun, and with 
one another. The nearer eacli planet is to the fun, the 
quicker itill is its motion, and its period the fhorter. The 
great law they here allimmutably obferve 1s, that the {quares 
of their periodical times are as the cubes of their diftances 
from the centres of their orbits. ! 

The knowledge of this law we alfo owe to the fagacity of 
Kepler, who found it to obtain in all the primary planets ; 
as aftronomers have fince found it alfo to do in the fecondary 
ones. 

Kepler deduced this law merely from obfervation, and 
comparifon of the feveral diftances of the planets with 
their periods: the glory of inveftigating it from phyfical 
principles is due to fir [aac Newton, who has demon- 
{trated, that, in the prefent flate of things, fuch alaw was 
inevitable. 

A planet’s motion, or diltance from its apogee, is called 
the mean anomaly of the planet; and is meafured by the arc 
or area it defcribes in the time. When the planet arrives 
at the middle of its orbit, or the point G, the diftance or 
time is called the true anomaly. (See ANomMALY.) When 
the planet’s motion is reckoned from the firlt point of Aries, 
it is called its motion in longitude; which is either mean, viz. 
fuch as the planet would have, were it to move uniformly in 
a circle ; or true, which is that with which the planet a€tually 
deferibes its orbit, and meafured by the arc of the ecliptic it 
deferibes. 

Hence may the planet’s place in its orbit for any given 
time after it has left the aphelion be found. _ For fuppofe the 
area of the ellipfis fo divided by the line S G, that the whole 
elliptic area may have the {ame proportion to the area A'S G 
as the whole periodical time in which the planet defcribes its 
orbit has to the time given: in this cafe G will be the pla- 
net’s place in its orbit. 

The mean motions of the planets might be eafily deter- 


mined from their conjunétions and oppoiitions, if we knew 
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the places of the aphelia, and the excentricities of their or- 
bits; for then we might find the equation of the orbit, and 
reduce the true to the mean place ; and the mean places being 
determined at two points of time, give the mean motion cor- 
refponding to the interval between the times. But the place 
of the aphelion is beft found from the mean motion. To de- 
termine, therefore, the mean motion, independently of the place 
of the aphelion, we muit feek for fuch oppofitions or conjunc- 
tions as fall very nearly in the fame point of the heavens ; 
for then the planet being very nearly in the fame point of its 
orbit, the equation will be very nearly the fame at each ob- 
fervation ; and therefore the comparifon between the true 
places will be nearly a comparifon of their mean places. If 
the equation fhould differ much in the two obfervations, it 
muft be confidered. By comparing the modern obfervations, 
we fhall be able to obtain nearly the time of a revolution ; 
and then, by comparing the modern with the ancient obfer- 
vations, the mean motion may be very accurately deter- 
mined ; for any error, by dividing it amongit a great num- 
ber of revolutions, will become very {mall in refpe& to one 
revolution. Profeflor Vince has illuftrated this method by 
an example in the planet Saturn, taken from M. Caffini, 
(Elem. d’Aftron. p. 362.) and accompanied with the pro- 
per explanations. (See his Elem. of Aftron.) The mean 
annual motion of this planet is there deduced to be 12° 13! 
35" 14, and the mean daily motion to be 2! 0" 35". Dr. 
Halley makes the annual motion to be 12° 13/ 21. M. de 
Place makes it 12° 13! 36.8. As the revolution thus deter- 
mined is that in refpect to the longitude of the planet, it 
muft be a tropical revolution. Hence, to get the fidereal 
revolution, we mutt fay, 2! o! 35! : 24! 42" 20!" (the pre- 
ceffion in the time of a tropical revolution) :: 1 day : 1247" 
1! 57", which added to 29 162% 4" 27!, gives 29Y 174% 11° 
28' 57", the length of a fidereal year of Saturn. By this 
method we may find the periodic times of all the fuperior 
planets. The periodic times of the inferior are found from 
their conjunctions. 

The periodic times of the primary planets, copied by 
profeffor Vince in his ‘¢ Elements,” p. 113, from La Lande, 
are as follow: Mercury, 87% 235 x5! 43".6; Venus, 2244 
16" 49' 10!.6; Mars, 1¥ 321% 23° 30! 35.6; Jupiter, 
11Y 315% 14" 24! 10.8; Saturn, 29% 174¢ 1" 5x! rx'.2; 
the Georgian, 83¥ 1504 18". The latter is unqueftionably 
erroneous, though copied by many writers, without fufhi- 
cient attention, from La Lande; as we have fhewn in our 
article Planetary Numbers. It fhould have been 84¥ 284 
16" 55'. From the tropical period affigned in the article 
jufl cited, we deduce the fidereal period, thus: As 365“.242 
: 50.3 (precef.) :: 30589.352 (trop. per.) : 4212'.5 
the preceffion in Georgian’s whole tropical period: then 


" k : 
ee’, whek Becel, = gg 8 28! to be added to the 
42.4 daily motion 


tropical period for the fidereal: confequently 


305897 8" 27! tropical period 
4 99 8 28 arifing from preceffion 
30688 16 55 = the fidereal period: and 
30688.705 __ 


365 = 84¥ 284 14% 55/, the period in years of 
365 days, hours and minutes. 

N. B. The daily motion of the Georgian in the ecliptic 
is above taken from La Lande’s tables at 42/'.4; but more 
exatly it is 42!.367, &c. 

For the irregularities in the motions of the primary and 
fecondary planets by their mutual attractions, fee Ectipric, 
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Gravitation, Moon, Nuration, Precession of the 
Equinoxes, Solar System, Tipes, &c. 

Puianets, the Phenomena of the inferior, are their con- 
junctions, elongations, ftations, retrogradations, phafes, 
and eclipfes. See Consuncrion, ELONGATION, STATION; 
RETROGRADATION, &c. k 

Pranets, Phenomena of the fuperior, are the fame with 
thofe of the inferior ; with an additional one, viz. oppofition. 

\Pianet, the particular phenomena, eg nd be. of 
each, {ee under the name of the refpective planet, &c. Jupi- 
TER, Mars, &c. 

PLanets, Configuration of the. See CONFIGURATION. 

Praners, Theories of the. See Turory. 

PLANETARIUM, a machine for reprefenting the 
motions of the primary planets by wheelwork. This ma- 
chine differs from an orrery in this refpect, that it does not 
profefs to exhibit any of the diurnal rotations, but confines 
its operations to the production of the annual motions alone. 
Thefe motions may be either mean or equated; the latter of 
which were firft exhibited, agreeably to the Copernican 
fyftem, by Huygens’s automaton, in 1682; and the former 
by Roemer’s planetarium, foon after. It is not, however, 
our intention to defcribe, under the prefent article, any of 
the planetary machines which may at the prefent day be 
confidered as obfolete; but to referve for our fubfequent 
article an hiftorical account thereof, agreeably to the order 
of time; and to confine ourfelves here to a deferyption of 
thofe planetaria of our own time, which either have been 
adopted, or, from their fuperior powers, appear to us to 
merit our public notice, as models for future imitation; to 
fome of which we have already referred from our article 
Orrery. 

Common Planetarium.—It will be feen in our fubfequent 
hiftorical account of PLanetary Machines, that the com- 
mon planetarium, that prefents itfelf to the eye, as we pals 
the windows of the mathematical inftrument-makers, bor- 
rows the numbers of its planetary calculations chiefly from 
Huygens, and its conftruction from the planetarium of 
Roemer, with little or no deviation, except what arifes from 
fuperior workmanthip ; and, in fome inftances, from the ad- 
dition of the planet Georgian. The common planetarium 
has its wheelwork reprefented by jig. 1. of Plate X. of 
Planetary Machines, the effets produced by which may be 
thus briefly defcribed ; viz. abcd is a bra{s frame, fimilar 
to the frame of an ordinary clock, in which are contained 
twelve wheels and pinions, a€tuating one another refpetively 
in fuch a way, as to produce the mean motions of the fix 
primary planets, that have been long difcovered, of which 
our earth is one. 
holes made in the upper and lower plates of the frame, and 
is made to revolve by means of an endlefs ferew, acting with 
the loweft wheel of 83 teeth, which is made faft to it, as 
are alfo the five other wheels and pinions, with the numbers 
of teeth fpecified in the figure. CD is an upright ftem of 
iteel wire, ferewed faft into the lower plate at C, and 
afcending through a large hole made in the upper plate, 
which it does not fill. ‘The fix wheels revolving round this 
{tem have each a feparate tube, to the inferior ends of which 
they are refpeétively attached; and the tubes are fo con- 
trived, that the exterior furface of the innermoft forms a 
{tem for the bore of the next largeft, till all the fix are fitted 
one within another round the item of fteel, which keeps 
them in a vertical pofition, while they revolve feparately 
with different velocities. The arbor A B, which receives 
its motion from the handle, by the medium of the endlefs 
{crew, is affumed as revolving in a year, which may be either 
civil, fidereal, or tropical; but whichever be the period 
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AB is a revolving arbor, pivotted into _ 
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affumed, the pairs of wheels that act together refpetively 
will be fo many fractions of that period. Thus, the lowett 
wheel of 83 teeth, on the annual arbor, will drive its fel- 


eee 20 
low 20, with ite tube, round in 83 of a year; and the 
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little arm, that is fixed by friction on its fuperior end, will 
: y A Pp ‘ 
perform a revolution round the fun in the fame time. In 


32 


like manner, the period of Venus will be performed in a 


Hiaige fs 75 
of the year; the earth in ee, or one year; Mars in ); 
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Jupiter in aon and Saturn in el the driving wheels be- 


ing the denominators of the fraétions, and the driven ones 
the numerators, agreeably to our direétions given under the 
article Planetary Numpers, for computing the value of 
wheelwork aéting in this fimple manner. 

If we affume an exaG folar year as the period of the firft 
moving or driving wheels, then the fraCtions will produce 
the periods fubjoined, viz. 
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Mercury will revolve in 5 of 365.242, &c. or 88 oO 14 24 
Venus - - = of ditto, or 224 18 20 g 
Earth - : = of ditto, or 365 5 48 48 
Mars - - ie of ditto, or 684 19 52 19 
2 Jupiter - - 3 of ditto, or 4330 17 30 3 
Saturn - - a of ditto, or 10738 2 54 43 


If thefe periods be compared with the true periods given 
under Planetary NumBeErs, it will be feen that the mean 
motions produced by this fimple mechanifm are far from 
being accurate, and that the errors, by continual accumula- 
tion, will become fenfible in a comparatively fhort {pace of 
time; but where general reprefentation only is aimed at, 
and the ref{pective ¢imes of the phenomena exhibited by the 
planetarium are difregarded, this is the cheapeft and fimpleft 
conftruétion of a planetary machine that has yet been de- 
vifed ; and where its imperfections can be difpenfed with, its 
fimplicity is no fmall recommendation. Still, however, the 
true places of the planets, depending on the egxations as well 
as mean motions of thefe bodies, are not the places indicated 
by this planetarium, -{uppofing its mean motions ever fo ac- 
curate ; nor are the motions of the five recently difcovered 
planets attempted to be exhibited, which they might be by 
additional wheelwork, without altering ‘the conftruction of 
the machine. For the ufe of thofe who are fatisfied with 
the reprefentation of mean motions enly, we beg leave to 
fuggeit the numbers fuitable for wheels, that will produce 


the revolutions of thefe five diminutive bodies alfo. Let 28 
2 


be taken for Vetta, = for Juno, and e for both Ceres and 


Pallas, with one tube only for thefe two pairs; and thefe 
wheels, aéting in the fame way that has been defcribed, will 
give the mean revolutions with as much accuracy as the pre- 
ent ftate of our knowledge of the motions of thefe little 
bodies will allow. The planet Herfchel would require 


335 foy its long period, which numbers are impra¢ticable in 


a {mall machine ; but for this planet a train might be fubfti- 
tuted, fuch as will be defcribed as forming a part of the 
following machine. 

When a planetarium of this common conftruétion is fitted 
up, its appendages are ufually a lunarium and tellurium, 
feparately adapted to the fame ftand; but in thofe, the 
annual and lunar trains are never free from confiderable 
errors. 


Planetarium conflruéied at the Houfe of the Royal Inftite- 
tion. —When the late Dr. Garnett refigned the le¢turefhip of 
the Royal Inftitution, and took his aftronomical and other 
apparatus with him into Great Marlborough-ftreet, his fuc- 
ceffor, Dr. Thomas Young, was authorifed by the ma- 
nagers of the inftitution to procure as good a planetarium 
for his le€tures as he could get for about fifty pounds ; this 
being confidered as large a fum as the ftate of the finances 
would allow to be expended on one inftrument, confiftently 
with the other demands of the apparatus room. The doétor, 
in confequenee of the permiflion thus given him, examined 
the fhops of the different mathematical inftrument-makers 
for a machine already made, which might be confidered as 
adequate to the illuttration of the folar fyftem, in a large and 
magnificent leture room. His inquiries, however, were 
unfuccefsful ; but haying heard that aftronomical mechanifm 
was a fubjeét which had occupied the attention of the Rev. 
W. Pearfon, he introduced himfelf to that gentleman in the 
autumn of 1801, for the purpofe of conferring with him on 
the fubjeét. The refult of this conference was, that, being 
a proprietor of the Royal Inftitution from its firft eftablith- 
ment, and having confequently an intereft in promoting its 
fuccefs, Mr. Pearfon agreed to calculate, contrive, and 
draw a plan for a new inftrument, which was accordingly 
done, and put into the hands of Kenneth M‘Culloch, an 
old but ingenious workman employed at that time in the 
workfhops of the inftitution. 

The materials being prepared, the machine was begun 
in the fummer of 1802, and finifhed in that of 1803, after 
having been ufed, in an unfinifhed ftate, in the {pring 
courfe of lefures of the latter year. The arrangement and 
dimenfions of the various parts of the machine are as follow, 
viz. In fig. 2, ABCD reprefent a ftrong frame of maho- 
gany, well feafoned, and firmly put together, 5 feet 2 inches 
high, and 23 feet acrofs; the two upright pieces of which 
are each in fubftance 4 inches by 13, and braced, as feen in 
the figure; and the crofs foot-pieces are each 32, inches 
long, for the fake of fteadinefs. Above the crofs bar, A B, 
is another bar E F, 6 inches from the former, which turne 
upon very ftrong metallic pivots of five-cighths of an inch 

4B2 diameter, 
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diameter, upon brafs bearing-pieces, at E and F, which are 
divided acrofs the centres of their holes, and allow the bar 
to be taken off and put on at pleafure, by means of a joint, 
that permits the upper part of each bearing-piece to be 
turned back. ‘To the fhoulders of the pivots are attached 
the femicircular brafs plates, G, G, one-fourth of an inch 
thick, in which holes are drilled in the horizontal and per- 
pendicular lines, and alfo at 45°, and at other intermediate 
angles; into fome of which holes two fteel bolts, H, H, 
placed on the bar AB, are inferted, to fuftain the me- 
chanifm, placed on the moveable bar E I’, in any given po- 
fition. This method of mounting the fuperftru@ture gives a 
degree of iteadinefs, which could not be obtained from a 
central joint, and is equally capable of different degrees of 
elevation. It was found necetflary, however, to have a con- 
trivance for either difcharging or locking both the bolts at 
the fame time ; which contrivance was the invention of K. 
M‘Culloch, and an{wers its purpofe completely. The me- 
chanifm is fimply this: a thick circular plate of brafs has 
an arbor rivetted into it, which pafles down through the 
centre of the fixed bar A B, and has athumb-piece, I, in- 
ferted below, and clofe to the bar, on a fquare filed upon 
its lower extremity, and pinned fait. The circular plate 
lies with its plane flat upon the bar, with the upper end of 
the arbor projectifg a little; then a diametrical line being 
drawn acrofs the plate, and divided into two equal parts, a 
femicircle is drawn from each of the two points, which lie 
equidiftant at oppofite fides of the centre, with fuch a 
radius, that the diameter of each may be equal to the por- 
tion of the bolt which requires to be drawn out. One of 
the {mall femicireles is drawn entirely upon one femicircle 
of the plate, andthe other upon the other; after which the 
two defignated {mall femicircles are perforated in various 
places, nearly in the fhape of an S, and the intermediate 
folid parts filed away, and rendered perfeétly {mooth with 
a burnifher. Each bolt is bent in the form of a half-crank, 
the remote ends of which are cylindrical, and pafs through two 
cocks fixed on the bar AB; whilit the interior ends are 
flat, and move each in a dove-tailed groove, made in the 
wood of the bar under the metallic plate. A fteel pin, 
fixed into each fliding brafs bar of the crank-piece, exactly 
fits, and pafles through each femicircular perforation of the 
circular plate, and completes the contrivance. The manner 
of applying this mechanifm to its purpofe is this: as the 
thumb-piece below the bar, A B, is fait to the arbor of the 
circular plate above the bar, turning it halt round carries 
the plate along with it half a turn; in confequence of which, 
the metallic pins, rivetted into the fliding bars of the cranked 
bolts, are made to approach to, or recede from, the centre 
of the metallic plate, by reafon of their conneétion with the 
{mall femicircular perforations, accordingly as the thumb- 
piece is turned one way or the other half round; and thus 
both the bolts are pufhed in or eut at pleafure by the mere 
turning of the thumb-piece, and will be kept faft to their 
places in any fituation without an additional fecurity. 

Having deferibed the ftand of this planetarium, and 

pointed out the application of its different parts to coniti- 
tute a whole, we come next to particularize the mechanifm 
which the fuperftruéture is compofed of, and to fhew the 
mutual relations of the various portions to each other, in 
regular fucceffion. The whcelwork, which conftitute the 
ratios of the velocities of the different bodies, claim our firit 
notice. 

LMNO, in fg. 3, is a frame of itrong brafs, kept to- 
rether by four brafs pillars, faftened at both ends by thick 
crews, fo that either the upper or the lower plate will'take 
off feparately. The length of each plate is 11$ inches, and 
the breadth 7; and the height of the pillars between the 
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plates 24. This frame contains the trains of wheelwork, 
which produce the refpeétive revolutions of all the primary 
planets that had been difcovered at the time of its invention, 
including Ceres and Pallas. To fhorten the defeription, we 
will poftpone the dimenfions of the wheels, and infert them 
in a table, where the reader may refer to them after. 

At R is an arbor projecting downwards, pivotted into 
the upper and lower plates of the frame, and revolving, by 
the application of any power, in the aflumed period of an 
exact folar year. Q Q is an arbor ferewed fait to the lower 
plate, and, inftead of revolving itfelf, fuffers all the wheels 
which are borne by it to revolve locfely round it. PP is 
another arbor of the fame kind, but longer, and extending 
5 inches upwards above the frame, to fupport the fun’ and 
his mechanifm. To give the reader a competent idea of the 
operation and order of the different trains, we will firft lay 
before him the following Table, and then explain it, as it 
has a reference to the drawing where the fame numbers 
occur. 


Order of the Trains. 


| Vixed Arbor 
QQ. 


Revolving Tubes over 


Arbor R. 


Mercury = 


Venus - 


Earth < 


Mars = 


Ceres 
Pallas d 


Jupiter - 


Saturn e 


Georgian, or 
Herfchel 


rt. The wheel of go is placed firft, or lowelt, falt fo 
the revolving arbor R, and drives the wheel of 22 round 
the fixed arbor QQ; and along with it the contrate wheel 
of 68, which is attached to it, and which drives the con- 
trate or laft wheel of the train 67, fixed on the longeft and 
innermoft tube, to the top of which is fixed the radius vector 
of Mercury. The communication is made from 68 to 67 
by the medium of two fimilar pinions. e 

2dly. The wheel of 113 is fixed next over the 90, on 
the arbor R, and drives its fellow 32 round arbor QQ, to— 
gether with 29, to which it is faftened; the latter of which’ 
impels the fecond tubed wheel of 63 round in the tropical 
period of Venus. A 

3dly, Four wheels of each 60 teeth are employed ine ® 
fimilar manner, to: produce the earth’s revolution in an exadt’ 
folar year; and the lait of the four is fattened to the third 
revolving tube, to carry the annual bar, or radius vector 6f 


the earth. 
4thly. A 
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ythly. A wheel of 53 fucceeds on the arbor R, to drive 
round Q Q the wheel of 56, to which is fattened the wheel 
50, to actuate the fourth tubed wheel of 89 in the tropical 
period of Mars. 

sthly. ‘4 {mall wheel of 21 is next mounted on the 
arbor R, to drive 121 round QQ, and with it 60 asa fellow 
for 48, to which is attached the fifth revolving tube, which 
carries both Ceres and Pallas round in the fame period; the 
difference of their refpeCtive velocities being not yet fuf- 
ficiently afcertained to require a difference in the wheel- 
work. 

6thly. The {mall wheel 22 comes next on the arbor R, 
and drives 111 round Q, and alfo with it 40, asa fellow for 
the fixth tubed wheel of 94, with which is conneéted the 
radius vector of Jupiter. 

ythly. The long pinion of 7, which is cut in the folid 
part of the arbor, is common to both Saturn and Georgian, 
and drives the wheel 124 round the fixed arbor QQ, and 
with it 59, asa fellow, to impel the feventh tubed wheel 
of 98 in Saturn’s period. 

Laftly : The faid pinion of 7 alfo drives, by its upper 
end, the wheel 105, and along with it the perforated pinion 
12, which makes the wheel 67 together with the eighth 
tube revolve, and condu¢t on its upper end the radius veétor 
of Herfchel. 

This is the order in which the wheels ftand when they 
act; and their number might have been diminifhed-one half, 
if accuracy in the calculations had not been confidered as a 
primary objet. But to obtain a great degree of accuracy, 


the numbers that conititute the ratios of a year neceflarily run 
high, and render it unavoidably requifite to break the ‘high 
fimple fraétions into compound ones of fewer figures, but of 
the fame value; or, which is the fame thing, it became ex- 
pedient to fubititute, in the moft convenient manner, a train 
of wheels for each planet, inftead of a fimple pair, where 
great accuracy muit have been out of the queftion. By this 
adoption, it will be feen in the fubjoined table of the 
powers of the wheelwork, that a greater degree of accuracy 
is attained than had perhaps ever been before accomplifhed ; 
and that not merely in one, but in all the revolutions of the 
different primary planets. 

But before we give the tables of dimenfions and powers 
of the wheelwork, it will be proper to obferve that fg. 4, 
which is an end-view of the frame, reprefents three brafs 
bridges, with tubes faltened to them, to be interpofed be- 
tween the revolving tubes, in order to bear the weight of 
the machinery, and to take off the friGien, which would 
otherwife have been too confiderable to be difpenfed with. 
The firft bridge, 1,1, {pans over the tubed wheel of Mer- 
cury, and-has its tube next in length to that of Venus, that 
a motion may be derived therefrom to the fun’s axis. This 
bridge is {crewed to the upper fide of the lower plate of the 
frame. The fecond bridge, 2,2, with its tube, is placed 
over the tubed wheel of the earth, and is faftened by fcrews 
upon the lower plate, like the firft bridge; and the third 
bridge, with its tube, lies between the tubed wheel of 
Saturn and that of Jupiter, and is fupported by the upper 
plate of the frame, and is therefore inverted. 


Powers of the Wheelwork. 


Frations of a Year, 
Planets. or Trains from Periods of the Wheelwork. Periods by Lalande’s Tables. 
365.24222 Days. 
Ag 67 D. He. Me Ss. D. H. M. S. 
Mercury - - Ba x 68 87 23 14 35-796 87 23 14 35.2 
7 BAM 163 : 
Venus - - Foyt Soy 224.16 42 I 224 16 41 30 
60 60 
" h - = RS Dre 
Eart Gee ERIN Nt) gBBPT AR AS 365 5 48 48 
' —$—$_—_— —-— ——_ 
; 56 89 } 
Mars - - x= | 686 22 20 41.1 686 22 18 
53 50 LS | 37 
3 121 48 | 
Cer d Pall : — ae : 
eres an as a Fuk! 1683 14 14 26.592 
Jupiter ° 5 = | x IRIS TE) ey | 4339 14 40 30 
Saturn - = peter 98. 10746 18 54 20 10746 19 20 0 
i Oe | 
Georgian or Herfchel oe x = 30589 0 52 0 30589 8 27° 0 
Sun ee) IO 0 0.223 25 10 0 Oo 
7 
of Mercury’s Rev. 


But 
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But notwithitanding the mean motions of all the planets 
are reprefented by this wheclwork with extreme accuracy, 
yet, if they were all eguable, the true apparent places of the 
planets would not be accurately exhibited, except at the 
aphelion and perihelion points of their orbits, where the 
aggregate of all the increments and decrements of motion 
balance one another, i. e. where there is no equation of the 
centre, or profthapherelis; for all the planets, that have 
any confiderable excentricity in their orbits, continue many 
days longer in one half of their orbit than in the other: for 
inftance, Mercury, as we have faid in another place, con- 
tinues about 554 days in one half of its orbit, and only 324 
in the other ; and even in the earth’s motion, the difference 
amounts to 7.8 days, where the excentricity of the orbit is 
very {mall. Hence arifes the neceflity of fome mechanical 
means for accelerating and retarding, alternately, the va- 
rious motions of the different heavenly bodies in the re- 
{pective parts of their orbits, that the heliocentric places 
may accord, from day to day, with the places calculated in 
the Nautical Almanac, and in White’s Ephemeris ; and alfo 
that the days of oppofition and conjunction, the times of 
the ftations, and the refpe€tive durations of the apparent 
direét and retrograde motions, may be all accurately indi- 
cated ; none of which, a machine reprefenting only mean 
motions can have any pretenfions to effect, however accu- 
rately its wheelwork may be calculated. Likewife, to make 
the geocentric appearances what they are in the fky as feen 
from the earth, and what they are calculated to be in the 
Nautical Almanac, and in White’s Ephemeris, the variable 
difiances muft be alfo reprefented, otherwife the greateft 
elongations of Mercury, and the annual parallaxes of the 
fuperior planets, would always remain the fame, as though 
their orbits were in concentric circles round the fun. 

To effet the two requifites of varying velocities and of 
varying diftances, the two following contrivances are 
adopted, which, without adding much to the complexity 
of the mechanifm, completely produce both the defired 
effeéts, and confequently all the phenomena dependent upon 
them: firft, the tubed wheels of thofe planets, which have 
confiderable excentricity, and confequent variation of mo- 
tion, have their teeth cut in fo peculiar a manner, that the 
fize of them varies gradually throughout the whole of each 
femicircle, fo as to throw juft fo many teeth more into one 
half of the wheel than into the other, as are proper for pro- 
ducing one half of the grand equation of each planet ; and, 
fecondly, a {mall arm fufpended at the extremity of each 
radius veCtor, and revolving with the planet in a retrograde 
diretion, by means of an appended weight, fhews both the 
variation of diflance, and alfo the other ah of the grand 
equation. The weight, too, is adjuftable, fo as to make the 
aphelion and perihelion points fall in their proper places in 
the ecliptic ; and what is a wonderfully lucky coincidence of 
circumttances, the fame mechanifm, that anfwers thefe pur- 
pofes, -preferves, moreover, the parallelifm of the axis of 
every planet, as well as of the ring of Saturn. The propor- 
tion between the radius vector and fhort arm of each planet 
is as the radius of the planet’s orbit to its excentricity ; the 
radius plus the excentricity being equal to the aphelion 
diftance, and the radius minus the excentricity being equal 
to the perihelion diftance. See Equation Mechani/m. 

It would exceed the limits of this defcription, were we 
to introduce here the proper dire¢tions for cutting the tubed 
wheels in the requifite manner. Suffice it, therefore, to fay, 
that the inventor lent to the inftitution a cutting engine of 
his own, on the par of which he had previoufly divided all 
the required circles in fuch a way, as would seitunly divide 
and cut the wheels in a proper manner by its ordinary opera- 
tion, without any extra Acillin the workman. The danger of 


inaccuracy, in the execution of this otherwife extraordinary 
procefs, was thereby obviated ; and he had the fatisfaction 
of feeing a practical difficulty vanifh, which sight have 
proved infuperable to the mere theorift. Care, however, 
was previoufly taken to afcertain that the largeft and 
{malleft tooth of every wheel were.capable of being ated 
upon by the mean-fized teeth of the driving wheel, with 
which each tubed wheel had to co-operate; but it was 
found that the difparity between the Tors and fmallett 
téeth of Mercury’s tubed wheel was too confiderable to 
admit of the fame method of cutting the teeth, that would 
apply to the reft: hence, had no other practicable method 
of effecting half the equation of this planet prefented itfelf, 
the motion could not have been made perfe& enough for the 
requifite purpofe; but fortunately’ a fecond method oc- 
curred of producing the required degree of acceleration and 
retardation, and that without any inequality at all in the 
teeth, which was that of placing the tube as much out of 
the centre of the wheel as is equal to the excentricity of the 
orbit, the radius of the wheel being taken as its radius. 
The wheel confequently was made a contrate one, and takes 
its motion from its fellow, by the interpofition of two 
pinions placed at oppofite ends of an horizontal arbor ; 
which arbor is fuftained by the lower plate of the frame, 
and pivotted into a cock at each end. The pinion which 
drives the excentric contrate wheel was, therefore, required 
to be longer than double the excentricity of the wheel, that 
it might not efcape its teeth: likewife the fpaces of the 
wheel were required to be filed with an equalling file, held 
in a direétion pointing not to its centre, but to the excentric 
point in which the tube is fixed, in order that, during its 
action, the fri€tion might be as little as poflible. 

This method of producing unequal motion, we have 
before faid, was firft applied by Huygens in his automaton 
planetarium ; but we have fhewn (under Equation Me- 
chanifm) that he miftook the effe&t, by fuppoting that the 
whole equation would be thus produced, whereas, in faét, 
only one-half of it is effeéted, which is what the inventor’s 
purpofe requires. 

As the exact periods and other data of the orbits of the 
two newly-difcovered planets, Ceres and Pallas, were not 
afcertained with fufficient accuracy, their tubed wheel was 
cut, pro iempore, into equal teeth, as was alfo that of 
Venus, by reafon of her excentricity being too inconfiderable 
to require notice ; but the other planets have the teeth of 
their tubed wheels fo diftributed in the two femicircles, 
which are bifected by the line of the apfides, that one femi- 
circle of each contains more teeth than the other, in the 
proportion expreffed in the annexed table. 

Tascz of the Teeth contained in the refpeétive Aphelion 
and Perihelion Semicircles. 


Aphelion 


Perihelion 

| | Semicircle. Semicircle. 
Teeth. Teah. >| 
Mercury . 37-9 29.1 
| Earth - - | 30. 3 29 ef 
Mars. - - FY c 41.8 
ees ea ree 

Saturn - - fo75 | 47-25 

CSrenka $ | 3#5 | 324 
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‘The above table will affift the workman in eftimating the 
perfection of the cutting by an engine with appropriate 
unequal divifions ; for when a diametrical line is drawn from 
the aphelion to the perihelion points marked on each wheel, 
each of thofe femicircles will contain the fame number of 
teeth, notwithftanding another line bifecting this at right 
angles will contain thofe proportions which are exprefled 
in the table ; an examination of this kind will be a check 
upon the workmanthip. 

The tubes move round one another without the leaf 
fhake, and extend above the frame unequally, the innermoft, 
or longeft, being 64 inches long, and 5; bore, and the outer- 
moft, or fhorte%, {ths of an inch long, and 12 bore ; they 
go within one another, as in the common planetarium, in 
order that all the radi vetores may be borne by the upper 
ends of their refpective tubes. 

Fig. 5. exhibits to view the under face of the lower 
plate of the frame, in which the fame letters denote the fame 
parts as in fig. 3. 

This lower plate of the frame, that contains the wheel- 
work, is bedded into and fcrewed fait to the upper furface 
of the moveable crofs-bar of mahogany EF, fo that the 
tubes may be exactly over the middle of it ; and the upper 
plate of the faid frame is bedded into, and made faft to a 
circular mahogany board of forty-fix inches diameter, 
to which it is attached by feveral trong brafs bars, which 
are ferewed both to the brafs frame and to tapped brafs 
nuts let into the circular board below: the tubes project 
through a central hole, made in the aes circular board, 
jut large enough to admit them to pafs through it: the 
frame and circular board, therefore, may be put into either 
a horizontal or perpendicular dire€tion, or into any inter- 
mediate elevation, in any of which pofitions it will be kept 
fteady by the bolts H, H. The circular board is com- 
pofed of many feparate pieces of wood, fitted together in 
fuch fhapes, and in fo compact a manner, as to prevent its 
warping, in doing which, the contriver, M‘Culloch, fhewed 
great ingenuity: this circular board is painted blue on its 
upper furface, and has a large ecliptic mounted upon it by 
means of twelve perforated pillars of blackened wood, 
through which metallic rods pafs and {crew at both ends, 
above into fixed nuts under the ecliptic circle, and below 
into loofe nuts under the circular board, fo that the ecliptic 
may be mounted or difmounted at pleafure. This ecliptic 
circle, which is three feet'and a half diameter within, and 
four feet and a half acrofs the extremities, has the cha- 
raéteriftic animals, or fuppofed animals, beautifully painted 
in oil colours on a black ground, and furrounds all the radii 
- yeétores, and therefore muft be confidered as the Earth’s 
orbit projected into the heavens beyond the planetary 
fyftem ; it ferves admirably to rectify the planets by, and 
alfo to afcertain all their heliocentric and geocentric 
places, at the fame time that it adds greatly to the grandeur 
of the tout enfemble appearance of the machine, when in an 
erect pofition before an audience. 

The radu vectores, fhort arms, weights, and the other 
vifible parts of the mechanifm, for the fake of effeét, are 
alfo painted blue, except the ivory balls which repre- 
fent the planets, the contraft between which and the blue 
ground behind, gives the femlslance of real motion, without 
mechanical means, to an eye placed in front, at the remote 
part of the theatre. 

A fpeator viewing the playets obliquely, will moreover 
perceive them project beyond the ecliptic in one-half of their 
orbits, and retire within it in the other, which motion con- 
ftitutes their variation of: latitude, or deviation from the 


plane of the ecliptic; another effect which is not ufually 
fhewn by a planetarium; and the quantity of latitude north 
or fouth of each planet is indicated by {mall fixed hands point- 
ing to the refpeétive {mall revolving plates borne by the 
projecting flems ‘of the radii veétores; which plates are 
filvered, and properly divided and figured by an engraver. 
The planets Mercury, Ceres, Pallas, and Mars, having no 
fecondaries, have their latitudes fhewn by a bend on the 
exterior ends of the projecting ftems of the radii vetores, 
round which bent parts the fmall arms revolve, fo as to 
make their re{pe¢tive angles with the plane of the ecliptic. 
This method of fhewing the latitude is very fimple, but 
requires the fmall arms to be elongated beyond what they 
would have been, when moving in the plane of the ecliptic, 
in the fame proportion that the hypothenufe of a right- 
angled triangle is to its bafe, the included angle being fub- 
tended by fuch a perpendicular line as will be a fine to the 
requilite degrees of heliocentric latitude, at the diftance from 
the fun of the radius vector of each planet. 

The ftems on which the arms and weights revolve fcrew 
into nuts under the ends of the radii vectores, by means of 
which the inclination of the bent ends may be fet to any 
particular fituation, fo as to make the nodes fall in their 
due places with refpect to the ecliptic ; and by being thus 
adjuttable, the ftems may be eafily reétified for the motion 
of the nodes at the end of every century, or longer period 
of time. The idea of bending the ends of the ftems was 
fuggetted by Dr. T. Young, and affords a fimple method 
of effecting the latitude of all the planets in queftion, ex- 
cept that of Pallas, the latitude of which is too great to be 
altogether reprefented by fuch a limited arm as the other 
parts of the mechanifm will allow; the planet Venus having 
confiderable latitude, and very little excentricity, required a 
different contrivance, as did alfo thofe planets which have 
fecondaries; otherwife the planes of the orbits of the 
fecondaries would have been turned into various angles, as 
they regard the ecliptic, in different fituations of the radii 
vectores. The application of an inclined circular plate 
promifed beft to produce the defired effect of raifing and 
deprefling Venus, and the fyitem of Jupiter, Saturn, and 
Georgian or Herfchel, and were therefore adopted. The 
action of the inclined plate on the ftem of the planet, is 
caufed by a notch on the ftem refting againft the edge of 
the fixed plate, while the {mall arna, revolving round the faid 
plate, carries the ftem round it ; by which means the planet 
carried by the item projects and recedes alternately, as much 
as one edge of the circular plate is more prominent than 
the other. This effe€t is not eafily comprehended from a 
fimple verbal defcription, but is readily perceived in the 
machine. 

With refpeé to the diftances of the planets from the fun, 
it was impoffible to obferve the exa¢t proportions without 
making the fun’s ball very minute, and Mercury clofe to 
it, or elfe Georgian at an immenfe diftance from the fun ; 
in which cafe the machine muft have been a horizontal one, 
and the ecliptic circle in another fituation. It was, there- 
fore, determined, that though the exaé proportions of diftance 
could not be preferved, yet the lengths of the radii veétores 
fhould be in due proportion, as far as to Mars inclufively, 
upon a fcale that made the Earth five inches from the fun, 
and that the longer radii vectores fhould be an exact frae- 
tional part of their due lengths, rather than have no pro- 
portion at all, as is the cafe in the common planetaria. 

Thefe lengths of the radii veétores, and the correfponding 
lengths of the fhort revolving arms which reprefent the 
re{pective excentricities proportional to the lengths of the 
radii vectores, are exprefled in the annexed table. 

TABLE 
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T apie of Diftances and Excentricities of the Planets in the 
Planetarium. 
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The radii veétores have each a counterpoife, and are 
faftened to the ends of their tubes by a clamping-picce of 
brafs attached to each of them by pins, and made fo as to 
be tightened by a ferew, which draws the ends near together. 


The inclination of the orbits are proportioned thus: viz. 


Inches. Inches. 
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It muft be obferved, that the fubtending lines here cal- 
culated muft be doubled to fhew both north and fouth 
latitude ; therefore the quantity of rifing and falling, or 
of projecting and retiring with refpeét to the plane of the 
ecliptic, mult be double the quantity above exprefied. 

The fun’s mechanifm remains yet to be explained, which, 


62 

cury’s tropical revolution = 254? ro" 0” 08.223; the 
motion is communicated thus ;—on the top of Mercury’s 
long tube is faltened the large contrate wheel of 137, which 
impels the pinion of 19, to which is attached the wheel of 
62, which drives the {mall wheel of 25 on the fun’s axis 
round in the fpecified period, which does not’ vary a 
quarter of a fecond from La Lande’s laft determination of 
the time of a rotation, as it regards afixed point: the three 
laft wheels with their bearing-pieces are borne by a {mall 
brafs bar faftened to the top of the fixed ftem of 7+ inches 
long, round which Mercury’s tube revolves, which piece of 
mechanifm is feen in its proper place near the upper P, in 
Jig- 35 under the fun. 

It muil, however, be recolle&ted that Mercury’s tube 
docs not revolve eguably, by reafon of its being fattened into 


Hh i 2 
as we have feen, confifts of the train — 9 x 5 of Mer- 
137 


a point, as nearly as may be, ith of the wheel’s radius out 
of its ceritre, and therefore a compenfation was neceflary to 
equalize the motion of the fun round the axis, which other- 
wife would have been quicker on fome days than on others : 
this compenfation was very eafily effe€ted, by placing alfo 
the large wheel of 137, as nearly as may be, /th of its 
radius out of its centre, but in the femicircle diametrically 
oppofite to that of Mercury at the lower end of the tube, 
in order that when the aphelion tooth of Mercury’s wheel 


‘is in a¢tion with its pinion, the perihelion tooth of 137 may 


actuate its pinion of 19, which, by reafon of the excentricity 
of 137, muft be along pinion: thus, when an acceleration 
takes place in the wheel of Mercury, a retardation takes 
place in that of the fun, and vice ver/é, by which means 
the motion of the fun round his axis becomes equable, the 
increments of one wheel’s motion balancing the decrements 
of the other. 

The inclination of the fun’s axié to a line perpendicular 
to the plane of the ecliptic is 7° 16!, and it points always to 
17° 53! of Virgo; hence the direétion in which a folar {pot 
will move, whether afcending, defcending, or horizontal, to 
an eye fituated at the Earth, will be feen to depend upon 
the Earth’s fituation in her orbit, as fhe has reference to the 
direG&tion of the fun’s axis. The fecondaries have no 
motions by wheelwork, becaufe fuch motions would have 
added greatly to the complexity of the machinery, as well 
as have enhanced the expence. 

The appendages of this planetarium are thefe; 1. A 
light rod is adapted to the Earth’s ftem, and extends to 
either of the interior planets, to fhew the retrogradations, 
{tations, and direét motions. 2. A rod with a fiducial 
edge, containing the mean diftances marked, and having a 
curve piece at the remote end, applies to the fun’s ftem, 
by means of a downward bend, which rod, laid on the 
ecliptic circle, level with the centre of the fun, and extending 
with its oppofite end to the fun, will ferve to place the 
planets in their due heliocentric places in the rectification, 
and alfo to,afcertain the places on any given day after they 
have been in motion: this rod will alfo ferve the leCturer 
to point with to any part of the inftrument during the 
leéture. 3. The handle, which is in an ere& pofition, be- 
hind the circular wooden board, when the ecliptic is ere&t, 
has a fingle endlefs ferew, feen in fig. 5, at S, ating with a 
wheel of 52 {trong teeth, placed on the lower e | of the 
annual arbor R, without the frame, fo that one turn of the 
handle correfponds very nearly to a week. A large fpiral 
face is alfo behind the circular board, removed from the 


_ brafs frame LM N O, by the interpofition of the moveable 


crofs bar of mahogany EF, to which it is ferewed with 
its centre open for the annual arbor to pafs through, which 
carries the annual index: to the end of the june arbor is 
alfo fixed a pinion of ten, driving a wheel of 100 round in 
ten years, which wheel has another pinion of ten attached 
to it, to drive afecond wheel of 100 round in 100 years, the’ 
ufe of which two wheels, not feen, is to indicate the year’ 
in each fucceeding century, for which the inftrument at any’ 
time ftands reétified, which addition aflifts the memory, and 
faves the trouble of frequent reétification. The fpiral of 
the faid face is quadruple, and is divided into the months: 
and days of the year, taking in the 29th of February in 
every fourth year, like the itil we defcribed under our 
article Orrery. The wheels for indicating the year and’ 
century lie behind the plate of the large f{piral, and take, 
their motion from the projecting arbor at R, and the figures 
are read through holes cut in the faid plate, the hands of 


which are feeured by ferews, when fet to their places. — 


The reétification of this planetarium for a given time is 
attended 


- 
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attended with fome trouble, and therefore, when reétified, 
fhould be guarded againft the eye of curiofity. As the 
wheels have feveral of them unequal teeth, it is neceflary 
that the aphelion teeth of each fhould be in action, when 
the planets are refpeétively at the aphelion points of their 
orbits, and that the arms fhould be made fait when pro- 
perly placed: when the wheelwork was firft put together, 
the wheels were marked for their places of a¢tion, to cor- 
refpond to the rft of January 1800; and if thefe marks be 
brought in contact for that time, and the arms be put to 
the correfponding heliocentric longitudes, turning the han- 
dle till the hands fhew the prefent time, will always be the 
fureft, as well as eafielt way of reétifying: but fhould the 
marks be effaced, each planet’s diftance from the aphelion 
muit be calculated for the time, and both the wheel and 
arm be placed accordingly in fucceffion. In order to dif- 
engage the {crew S at any time from the annual wheel of 
52 teeth, the crofs bar TU (jg. 5.) is pufhed in, or 
drawn out, as the cafe may be, and while it moves in a 
parallel diretion by means of its longitudinal openings, 
admitting the pin W and fcrew X to guide them, the 
diagonal opening V, taking the pin Y of the cock that 
holds the ferew, draws it out of; or puthes it into the 
wheel’s teeth, accordingly as the bar is moyed from T 
towards U, or from U towards T, in either of which fitua- 
ations it may be fixed by the nut of the ferew X. The 
arbor of the fcrew S is fquared, fo as to admit of the 
handle at either end of it, as may be moft convenient to 
the leGturer’s affiftant, who, itanding behind the machine 
to turn the handle, is concealed from the audience. 

The new Planetarium for equated Motions, by the Rev. IV. 
Pearfon.—Under our article Orrery, when defcribing the 
new orrery for equated motions in three parts, we referred the 
reader to our prefent article for that portion of it, which 
contftitutes the planetarium at prefent under our confider- 
ation. This planetarium, being contrived to exhibit the mean 
motions, the grand equations, and all the variations of diftance, 
as well as of velocity, in the different parts of the refpective 
orbits, demanded a new conftruction, and confequently new 
calculations. We have already defcribed the principle by 
which eguated motion is produced in this machine, under the 
title Equation Mechani/m, near the end of that article ; and 
have alfo given an example, under our indireG method of 
approximation, (fee Planetary Numpers,) of the mode of 
calculating wheels for the motion of Venus, when one of 
thofe wheels is not in a /tationary fituation, which mode ap- 
plies to all the trains of this planetarium, except thofe of 
the fun and of Mercury ; we mutt, therefore, requeit the 
reader to recur to thofe two articles, and to make himfelf 
mafter of them, before he proceeds to examine the calcula- 
tions and contrivances that we now propofe to prefent to 
him. 

Fig. 1. of Plate X1. of Planetary Machines, prefents an ele- 
vation of all the wheelwork of their proportional dimenfiens, 
and in the ftate of aétion; and fg. 2. gives a plan of the 
arm or radius vector of Saturn, which will fuffice to explain 
all the other arms. In fg. 1, A B is a fection of an orna- 
mental table or ftand, broken into two parts at the fide A, 
for the purpofe of bringing it inte the plate ; and the legs 
are omitted for the fame reafon, but may be conceived to 
extend downwards the requilite quantity, as reprefented in 
Plate V, which gives a perf{pective view of a fimilar table, 
Below A and B, a feG&tion of the ornamented rim of the 
table is feen; at-Cis the handle turning the horizontal arbor, 
CD, round in feven days, and the exterior end of this arbor 
carries a hand to indicate the feven days of the week, on an 
engraved plate attached to the fide rim of the table under B. 
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This period of feven days is affumed as the bafis of all the 
planetary calculations, and therefore all the motions muft be 
traced in fucceffion from this firft moving arbor. The inner 
end of this horizontal arbor is fupported by the cock G, 
{crewed to the bottom of the table, and carries a pinion of 
18 teeth, that drives a contrate wheel of 61 teeth placed 
under it, apparently without fupport: the axis of this con- 
trate wheel is a piece of fteel wire, nicely polifhed, which 
afcends through a thick brafs tube, as high as F, under the fun, 
and is retained within it, by a {crew entering its {quared end at 
F. This thick tube of {mall bore has a fhoulder-piece attached 
to it, which refts on the middle of the table at H, and the 
lower end of it is held by a large tapped nut under the table, 
above the wheel of 61 teeth. By thefe means the tube 
ftands firmly in a vertical direction, and bears the fuperin- 
cumbent weight of allthe wheels and arms, both which are 
always expoted to view. At F, on the fuperior fquared 
end of the axis, or wire E F, is fixed fait, by the fcrew we 
have mentioned, the pinion 28, which drives another pinion 30 
round on the inferior end of the fun’s ftem: the period of 
this revolution, or rather rotation, isos mK x of 7 days = 
257 108 o™ 0’, which is the period laft determined by La 
Lande. To the pinion 28 is attached a wheel under it of 
53 teeth, by means of a connecting piece of brafs tube that 
furrounds the fteel wire, which wheel refts on the top of the 
brafs tube, which in future we fhall call the central ftem, as 
aten it were folid. The wheel of 53 drives another of 
35, lupported by a horizontal bearing piece that fupports 
the fun’s {tem at its oppofite end, as een in the figure ; and 
this bearing piece has a fhort tube foldered into it below, 
through which the arbor of this wheel of 35 paffes, and re- 
ceives a pinion of 13 at its lower end ; the axis or arbor of 
pinion 13, and of wheel 35, is detained ina vertical pofition 
by afcrew above the centre of wheel 35, but fo as to allow 
the wheel and pinion to revolve without any fhake of the 
arbor within the tube: this pinion of 13 drives a wheel of 
73 teeth, or rather a ring with the teeth cut on the inner 
edge, for the fake of making its motion proceed in the 
requifite direétion, and the period of its revolution is 


Gr E¥35 4073 y oti’ . , ; 
78 3 x a of 7 days, or, which is the fame thing, im 
Lm Ley bs : 

—x x “ of 254 10%, namely, in 87% 23% 14™ 265. 
a, 6. 14 5 y> 7 23° 14" 3 


The ring we have defcribed, therefore, carries the ftem of 
Mercury, and is {crewed toa circular plate of brafs, the 
centre of which is fitted fo as to turn eafily round the central 
ftem without fhake. If the mean motion only of Mercury 
had been wanted, the wheels we have defcribed would have 
been the whole that the planet would have required, but the 
equation of the centre required fome additional wheels, 
which are thus applied ; a little wheel of 30 teeth is attached 
to the fun’s bearing piece, by the interpofition of a piece of 
brafs tube, and therefore has no motion; another fimilar 
wheel lies on the circular plate of the ring and aéts with it, 
while the axis of this fecond wheel of 30 patles through the 
plate, and takes another fimilar wheel, under the plate ; 
while the plate and ring therefore revolve together in Mer- 
cury’s period, the fecond and third wheels, of each 30, re- 
volve together juft once by means of their conneétion with 
the firit or fixed wheel, round which they are carried; then 
this motion is communicated to a fourth fimilar wheel of 30, 
fixed to the lower end of Mercury’s ftem, which wheel gives 
Mercury a rotation on his axis in each revolution ; but the 
ftem of Mercury is cranked, as feen in the figure, and as 
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the parallelifm of the crank is preferved during its whole 
revolution, the diftance of the planet will vary conftantly, 
as well as its velocity, in the manner that has been explained 
under the article Equation Mechani/m, above referred 
to. When the horizontal part of the crank is equal to 
double the excentricity of the orbit, the equation will be 
properly reprefented, but the diftances will be better ex- 
hibited when the {aid piece is equal to the fimple excentricity ; 
there are, therefore, two holes drilled and tapped in this 
piece, to fuit either condition, but the nearnefs of the planet 
to the fun will not allow the introduétion of the correétion, 
which moft of the other planets have got, as will be pre- 
fently explained. 

Hitherto the ufual mode of eftimating the value of a com- 
mon train of wheels has been adhered to, becaufe the two 
trains that we have examined are fo placed, as to aét in the 
ufual way in ftationary pofitions; but henceforth we fhall 
have to confider trains, in each of which a certain portion 
is placed on and carried round the fun by the very arm that 
is put into motion. In this conftruétion, for a reafon that 
will appear prefently, the fyftem of concentric tubes, con- 
trived by Roemer, and ufed in the common planetarium, is 
impratticable, unlefs as many fixed tubes could be intro- 
duced between them alternately, as there are revolving ones ; 
the motion of each inferior planet is therefore tranfmitted 
to the next fuperior, beginning with Mercury and ending 
with Georgian, fo that each calculation is neceffarily that 
of a ratio between the periods of every pair of contiguous 
planets taken in fucceflion. In calculating thofe ratios the 
author had two choices, namely, of the periodic, and of the 
Jynodic revolutions ; one of which, as we have fhewn under the 
head Numsers for. Synodic Revolutions, is eafily convertible 
into the other : if the periodic revolutions had been preferred, 
the wheelwork mutt neceflarily have been placed on cocks, 
bridges, or in other permanent fituations ; but when fynodic 


periods are chofen, fome of the wheels will require to be placed, ° 


or at leaft will admit of being placed on moveable fupports ; the 
latter revolutions were thence chofen, in order to do away 
the neceflity of cocks and bridges, and the numbers calcu- 
lated to produce fynodic revolutions, by the mode in which 
they are ufed, produce the periodic revolutions, after an 
allowance is made for the preceflion of the equinoxes. Thus, 
if the tropical period of Venus be to that of Mercury as 
224°.69847: 874.96579, we fhall find, by one of the me- 
thods of determining planetary NUMBERS, that thefe periods 
are to each other as 1553: 608 very nearly; but the 
numbers for the fynodic period are here required; therefore 
let 608 be taken on 1553, and let the remainder, 945, be 
fubftituted for 1553, as one of the produéts for two wheels, 
while 608, the other produ&, remais unaltered ; then while 
33 of Mercury’s tropical revolution is equal to that of 
Venus and alfo Oe: of Venus’s tropical period equal to 


that of Mercury, abfolutely confidered, it will be found that 


608 . : data 

eae of the tropical period of Venus will be the /pnodic or 
relative period of the two planets, Mereury and Venus, 
from conjunétion to conjunction, namely, 144.54 &c. days, 
which time very nearly correfponds to the period given in 
our table of mean fynodic revolutions, inferted under the 
title Numpers. Now the fa&ors compofing the ratio 
608 
—— are 


16 ? Ab 
————-, or in the form of a train inverted, (be- 
15 x 63 


caufe the motion is given by Mercury,) xe x = or other- . 
wife 2 x en ; but the latter portion is equal to o and ae- 


cordingly we find = ns = the train adopted in the plane- 
tarium before us. The wheel 76 revolves along with Mer- 
cury’s ring, to which it is made faft, and drives a pinion of 
30, revolving on a pin, or f{tud, at the pofterior end of Venus’s 
arm, by which it is carried; then a pinion of 16 made fait 
to the faid pinion of 30 aéts with the wheel of 63, by the 
intervention of a pinion 14, the office of which is merely to 
change the direction of motion, without affecting the velo- 
city. The wheel of 63, however, though conneéted with 
the train in the way we have mentioned, is made faft to the 
central ftem, by clofe fitting, and therefore does not move, 
but by its refiftance caufes the arm of Venus to move inftead, 
thereby making the pinion of 14 revolve round it, and pre- 
ducing an effeét on the motion of the train equal to what 
would have been produced by one entire revolution of itfelf, 
In this way the calculations made for fynodic revolutions in 
all the other trains, produce the requifite tropical periods of 
all the remaining primary planets, agreeably to the table of 
wheelwork which we have fubjoined, for the fake of abbre- 
viating our defcription. 

Again, the wheel 126, under the arm of Venus and made 
fait to it, drives a pinion of 26 and its attached pinion of 
32, both which revolve on a ftud on the earth’s arm; and 
the intermediate pinion 13, being refifted by the fixed wheel 
of 97, revolves round it and carries the earth’s arm round 
the fun in a folar year, as it regards the ecliptic ; but as it 
regards Venus, in the proper Prodie period of 58 3-9 &e. 
days. On the earth’s arm are carried the wheels and pinions 
for preferving her parallelifm and alfo for producing the 
moon’s period, both which are effeted with great accuracy: 
juft above the faid arm the wheel of 107 is fixed to the cen- 
tral ftem, and by its refiftance gives motion to the wheel 62, 
which again impels another wheel of 107 in a contrary di- 
rection, thereby producing true parallelifm; in the mean 
time wheel 86, made faft to wheel 62, revolves with it on a 
ftud, and, through the medium of a fmall wheel of 32, for 
changing the direétion of motion, impels the pinion 12, with 
which the moon is conne€ted. The lunation thus occafioned 
So Me 
is sad X 56 of 365.242, &c. = 29°12" 4am ona, At a 
{mall diftance below the earth’s arm, and fait to it, revolves 
the wheel 142, impelling the pinion 28 and with it the pinion 
30, refting together on a ftud in the arm of Mars; while 
the intermediate pinion of 13, refilted by the fixed wheel 
134, draws the arm of Mars round in his proper period. 
To the arm of Mars and not far under it is made faft the 
wheel 166, which impels the wheel 53, and with it the 34 
attached to it, round a ftud on the arm of Pallas, while the 
intermediate pinion 15, oppofed by the fixed wheel of 154, 
pulls the arms of both Pallas and Ceres round with the fame 
velocity in a period which was calculated to be a mean be- 
tween the two, and as far as we yet know, is not much dif- 
ferent from either. At the time when thefe periods were 
calculated (1806), thofe of Juno and Vefta had not been 
afcertained, nor had Vetta been difcovered ; but room was left 
during the progrefs of the work for their introduétion, and 
arms were fince inferted on the fame tube that carries the 
other two arms, which may be adjufted by hand occafionally 
when their places are required for any particular purpofe ; 
but when the period of thofe little bodies are finally wal 
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they may be alfo reprefented by appropriate mechanifm. 
Below the four arms of the little planets, and faft to their 
common tube, revolves the wheel 182 in the common period 
of Pallas and Ceres, actuating the {mall wheel 40 and its 
attached pinion 17, carried by a ftud on the arm of Jupiter, 
while the interpofed pinion of 25, taking hold of the fixed 
wheel 122, conduéts the arm round the fun in its proper 
period. Again, beneath Jupiter’s arm, and attached to it, 
revolves the wheel 126, aétuating the wheels 43 and 41 
round a ftud on Saturn’s arm and the {mall pinion 11, 
taking the teeth of both the {mall wheel 41 and of the large 
fixed wheel 178, conducts Saturn’s arm round in his due 
period. And, laftly, the wheel 129 under Saturn’s arm 
moves fait to it, and drives the {mall wheels 39 and 28, 
made faft together and placed on a ftud on Georgian’s arm, 
while the intermediate pinion 20, taking the teeth of the 
fixed wheel 171, thereby conduéts‘Georgian’s arm through 
its revolution by a flow motion in its requifite time. Thus 
each planet, except the little ones lately difcovered, from 
Mercury downwards, has got a train of a moveable wheel, 
two imall wheels united together, a fingle intermediate 
pinion, anda fixed wheel; and our explanation of the mode 
of action of the train of Venus, will apply individually to 


all the reft. Before the wheelwork was put together, 1t 
was apprehended that there would be a confiderable portion 
of time loft in the tranfmiffion of motion through all the 
trains from Mercury to Georgian, whén the handle fhould 
have commenced its operation, which apprehenfion coniti- 
tuted the inventor’s principal objection to the theory of the 
conftruction, before the machine was put into hand; but 
Fidler, the workman, being forewarned of this probable 
imperfection, laid all his teeth fo deeply into one another, 
that no one wheel has any fhake, and the moment that the 
handle commences its motion, all the wheels of the machine 
are immediately in aétion, and confequently all the planets 
begin to move, as nearly as can be perceived, at the fame 
time. Perhaps a more complete ftru€ture of wheelwork 
was never put together, to anfwer a fimilar purpofe, and 
yet the handle moves with freedom and without any fenfible 
jerks. Many of the wheels were at firft calculated to have 
{maller numbers of teeth, but the nature of the conftru@tion 
required that the fixed wheels, and confequently fome of 
the moving wheels, fhould be large, in order to guide the 
arms of mean motion with uniform fteadinefs, as well as to 
render all the motions contemporaneous at their commence- 
ment. 


A Taste of Tropical Periods produced by the Synodic Trains. 
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Pallas and Ceres 53 x = « ies “a3 of Mars’s period we OSO) aaah 2g 
: 40 122 2440+1547 3987 ) : 
Jupiter eS Ss = ~2— of Pallas’s period = © 14 28 28 
5 1820 17 1547 1547 f apes 
Saturn ah x ie = ae = i of Jupiter’s period = 10746 20 52 36 
Georgian ne x = ee ci of Saturn’s period = 30589 7 18 58 
Moon a x ia of 365.242 &c. - = 29,12 44.0 


In computing the exact value of each of thofe periods in 
fucceffion, we have had no reference to the true periods as 
iven in Lz Lande’s'Tables, but have deduced each period 
Bla that of the preceding planet, as produced by the wheel- 
work, which is the only true method of appreciating the 
real values; and if thefe periods be compared to thofe of 
the planetarium made at the houfe of the Royal Inftitution, 
or indeed to thofe of any other machine, they will be found 
to claim a preference, as to accuracy, in many of the 
periods, and are inferior in none, except in thofe of the 
_Earth and Jupiter; but in all the other planetaria the 
earth is affumed as having its period exaé, and is made the 
ftandard by which the others are guided, and therefore re- 


quires no calculation for particular wheels ; whereas in this 
machine all the periods are derived from the motion of the 
weekly handle; and with refpeét to Jupiter, when the 


periods of Juno and Veita are introduced, his period will - 
neceflarily be altered by the new calculations that will be * 


introduced to complete the motions of all the primary 
planets. 

The reader will recolle& that when we explained the mode 
of converting a tropical calculation into a fynodic train, we 
fubtraéted the denominator of the large ratio, put inte the 
form of a fraétion from the numerator; that is, we ejeded 
unity from the value, as a compenfation for the addition made 
to each revolution by the mode in which the wheels are 
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placed to aét ; we have therefore, in reverfing the operation 
to find the value of the train for a tropical period, fubiti- 
tuted + for —, and by this fub{titution have given in their 
loweft terms the identical numbers that the author calculated 
to exprefs the ratios of the refpetive tropical periods, be- 
fore they were metamorphofed into numbers fuitable for 
fynodic trains. Lf we conceive, when all the planets are in 
motion, that the firft mover is Georgian and the lait the 
handle, which would be the cafe, if any external force were 
applied to Georgian’s arm initead of to the handle, then the 
explanation will be obvious of the neceflity that exiits for 
gje@ing unity eut of each improper fraction, that is com- 
pofed of the ratio of any two contiguous periods. Let us 
fuppofe Georgian’s arm pufhed forward by any force in the 
dire&tion of the planet’s proper motion, then, by looking 
at the figure, we fhall fee that the loweft wheel 171, which 
is made fait to the central ftem, will produce a motion in 
the little pinion 20, which is given again to the {mall wheel 
39, by the medium of its attached wheel 28 ; but wheel 39 
cannot revolve without moving its fellow, or wheel 129 made 
faft to Saturn’s arm, therefore Saturn’s arm muft evidently 
have a motion from this direét aétion of the {mall wheels ; 
but the fmall wheels in queition are fupported by and car- 
ried round upon Georgian’s arm; and if they did not revolve 
at all, by their conneétion with Saturn’s arm they would 
make Saturn revolve in the fame time with Georgian ; or in 
other words, if pinion 20 were even detached from wheel 
171, Saturn’s and Georgian’s arms would move as one arm, 
on account of the connection of the {mall wheel 39 with 
the large one 129, the former being fait to one arm, and 
the other to the other. Thus the arm of Georgian in each 
of its revolutions, pu/bes Saturn’s arm once round indepen- 
dently of the direét effe& of the train, and hence the num- 
ber of Jupiter’s revolutions in one ef Georgian was dimi- 
nifhed by one, when the wheelwork was calculated ; which 
-diminution fhews the inventor’s forefight as well as inge- 
nuity ; and hence we mutt add one of thofe revolutions to 
the revolutions fimply produced by the train, in order to 
obtain the combined effet of the two feparate caufes of 
motion. 

In the fame way Saturn’s arm may be faid to pufh 
that of Jupiter once round in each of Saturn’s revolutions, 
and fo of the reft till we arrive at Mercury, which is pufhed 
by Venus in the manner we have defcribed, when the moy- 
ing force is applied at Georgian. The fame effect takes 
place when the force.is applied at the handle, but on that 

_fuppofition is not eafily explicable by infpection. 

From what has now been explained, it will be perceived, 
that all the arms, or radii veCtores of the planets, are fo con- 
nected together, like fo many links of a chain, that no one 
can move without giving motion to all the reft, and that 
therefore when once rectified they will be always fo for 
fome f{pecified year or other, which may be known from the 
fituation of Georgian’s arm, that refts on a roller fupported 
by the large ecliptic plate furrounding the table; and the 
month will be indicated by the earth’s arm, as well as the 
day by the index at the handle. But thefe motions of the 
arms, partly-derived from the wheels and partly from the 
mutual conneétion of the arms themfelves, are mean motions, 
\ike the motions produced in the common planetarium ; and 
it remains yet to be explained, why the inventor preferred 
the more complex conitruétion. 

In fig. 2. Saturn’s arm is detached, in order to fhew how 
the equations and variations of diftance are effected in all the 
erbits by the help of the mean motions: this arm, like 
Jupiter’s and Georgian’s, is made of wood, and gilt, for 
the fake of hghtnefs ; but an edge-bar of brafs is {crewed 


to it, to give it ftrength, which is in contact with it the 
whole length from A to B: immediately above the centre 
of motion of this arm is a pulley, fixed to the central ftem 
between the arm and the fixed wheel, indeed the pulley ts 
made fait to the under face of the wheel; then another 
fimilar pulley is placed on the remote end of the arm, fo that 
an endlefs gut, embracing both, may give motion to the 
pulley at B, as the arm revolves round the fixed pulley under 
the wheel A. Under the pulley, B, is an oblong. aperture 
‘in the arm, through which ‘the ftud paffes, on which the 
pulley revolves, and as this ftud is tapped into a fcrew be- 
low, a nut fixes it fo that any degree of tenfion may be 
given to the gut that may be requifite for moving the pul- 
ley, or even for fupporting the weight of the arm’s appen- 
dages. A {hort arm, B C, is made faft to the pulley B, and 
revolves with it once in each revolution of Saturn, by reafon 
of the two pullies being of the fame dimenfions; but the 
motion is in a contrary dire€tion to that of the arm; now, 
we have fhewn, under our article Equation Mechani/m, 
that if the fhort arm, B C, bear the fame proportion to the 
radius vector, or long arm A B, that the mean diftance of 
the planet does to the excentricity, a point fixed at C wilt 
defcribe an excentric circle, very nearly fimilar to the real orbit 
of the planet, and all the variations of di/lance will be ex- 
hibited as nearly to the truth, as fuch an orbit is te the true 
elliptic orbit itfelf ; and in all the orbits of {mall excentricity, 
the difference, even on a large fcale, is hardly perceptible. 
But though fuch a point would always fhew the diitances 
properly, it would produce only one-half of the acceleration 
and alternate retardation on mean motion that is due to fuch 
excentricity ; and doubling the fhort arm B C, fo as to make 
it give the whole acceleration and retardation, or, which is 
the fame thing, the whole eguation of the centre, would ex- 
hibit improper variations of diftance, by giving them in ex- 
cefs by one-half; therefore to fulfil the two conditions of va- 
riable velocity, and of variable diftance, the fhort arm B C 
was made equal to 3ds of the excentricity, or once and a half, 
and another fhort arm, C D, was made to revolve round its ex- 
tremity fqwice, while the arm BC revolves once, that is, 
twice in each revolution of the planet; this effe& is pro- 
duced by another couple of pullies, one juft double of the 
other, the larger one fixed faft over pulley B, and the 
{maller over the point C, while the flem of the planet refts at 
the point D, at the remote end of the fecond {mall arm ; 
under thefe circumftances the fmalleft arm CD, which is 
juft one-third of the length of the other {mall arm B C, has 
a dire&t motion, while that of the other arm is retrograde, 
and the effect produced by their united motions is a due re- 
prefentation of both the equation and diflances in every part 
of the orbit. But in order that the little arms might have 
the proper motions imparted to them, it was neceflary that 
the pulley A fhould be fixed immoveably, which would not 
have been the cafe had it been inferted on a revolving tube, 
and as each arm has a fixed pulley, like that of Saturn, 
which we have defcribed, as well as a fixed wheel, the fyftem 
of concentric revolving tubes was evidently incompatible 
with the demands of this conftruétion. On the axis of pul- 
ley B, and under it, clofe to the long arm, is made fait a 
filvered circular plate, that contains the equations and lati- 
tudes of the planet, and this plate, when fixed in its due 
fituation by the nut under the arm, is pointed to by a hand 
attached to the pulley, that revolves along with it. Thus, 
not only is the planet carried in its excentric path, according 
to the Keplerian law of planetary motion, but its equation 
and latitude are alfo indicated, at the fame time that the 
mean motion is referred to the large ecliptic by the long arm 
of equable motion ; fo that the exa&t correfpondence between 
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the conftruction of the planetary tables, and of the motions 
produced by this machine, affords the beit poffible illuf- 
tration of the procefs by which the places of the planets 
are calculated for the Nautical Almanac, and the machine 
may be confidered as a fpecies of perpetual felf-calculating 
almanac. 

It is true, the planets are made to revolve all in the 
fame plane, which, in an horizontal machine, could not 
well be avoided, yet the ftems of thofe that deviate any fen- 
fible diftance from the ecliptic, are compofed of tubes that 
draw out, or pufh in, to the required marks made on them, 
by way of graduation for latitude; and therefore, as the 
filvered plates exhibit the quantum of latitude, north or 
fouth, at all times, it is an eafy matter to draw out, or to 
puth in, at any time, the planet’s ftem, till the planet ftands 
at its due latitude, as feen from the fun, on that particular 
day. The proportional diftances, however, of all the planets 
could not poffibly be preferved in the lengths of the arms, 
and therefore the fubjoined proportions were adopted, which 
we will give in a table that fhall contain alfo the correfpond- 
ing lengths of the fecond and third arms. 


Lengths of the ref{peétive Arms. 


Planets. Rucit Vectones. =| Pink Dore) | Second, thor 
Fe Inches. fucken RE Thebes 

Mercury 1.54 0.62 0.0 
Venus SCS aes Dees 
Earth Re a ae oe 0.0 a 
Mars a e.. Gu 14 acorn. 
Vetta ca eat, sO aoe 17 Sone 

inde a Pal A 4.04 Was 34 
Ceres ene Se 1.3 ie Pooks 
Pallas ie “ee Wie ee eke 
Jupiter - cones 20.8 a =o Bae ay 
Saturn im Se Hl Rane 


Hertha 


From this table it will be feen that none of the planets 
have two fmall arms till we come to Vefta, and the reafon 
is, becaufe their mean diftances from the fun are too fmall 
to admit of fuch addition, and alfo Venus and the Earth 


have their equations too {mall to require them. We might 
alfo have added a table cf dimenfions of the wheelwork, if 
there had been any difficulty in obtaining the due fizes, but 
as each train may have its wheels of any diameter, provided 
its large driving wheel be larger than its fubjacent fixed one, 
in order to admit of an intermediate pinion of any number 
of teeth, the workman may fix on any dimenfions that will 
admit of teeth to be from eight to ten per inch, provided 
thofe pairs which a& together be duly proportioned to each 
other. In the trains of the Sun, of Mercury, and of Venus, 
where there is but little ftrefs on the teeth, the wheels may 
have 14 or 15 teeth per inch, without any danger of injury. 


In the train of Georgian the driving wheel of 129 has only 
about feven teeth in the inch. The wheels on the Earth’s 
arm have their diameters limited, the diftance from the fun 
to the Earth being exa@tly four inches; hence the diameter of 
each of the wheels of 107 teeth is 2.53 inches, that of 62, 
1.47, and that of 86, 2.0, and each of them have 13.4 teeth 
in every inch of their geometrical circumference. The fatel- 
lites are made to. move by hand, as in other planetaria, and 
the dimenfions of the ivory balls are optional. What we 
have faid under our article OrrEry, refpecting the redifica- 
tion of that machine, will apply to a planetarium alfo; we 
will therefore conclude our account of the prefent plane- 
tarium by fubjoiming fuch tables as are requifite for gra- 
duating the filvered faces that indicate the equations and 
latitudes of the planets, which tables will be a proper fup- 
plement to thofe of the fun and moon, which are before ex- 
plained, and with which we concluded our article OrrERY. 


Taser I.—The angular Diftances of Mercury from the 
Aphelion and Perihelion Points, which corref{pond to 
exa&t Degres of Equation. 


Ang. Dift. Equation. Ang. Ditt. Equation. 
Aphelion 0° of Perihelion 0° ol 
CO hii TO 1° 49!.1 Io 
Oi FH 210 3 38-4 z2 0 
Ougl23 BunG 5 28:2 3.0 
T2730 Jn) 7 18.8 40%o 
15, 124.1 SO Q 10.4 50 -O 
18 31.5 6 0 II 1) 3i4. 6 0 
21 38.5 7 12 58.0 oh) 
24 51-6 8 o TAS O.7 8 o 
28° 8.7 9 oO 16 54.0 9 Oo 
2123-1) Sa LOMnO TOusOste | TOMS 
3440.6 11 0 200 15.8) hto 
Et = Gey | ea (0) 23), 11.2) 12000 
AT 53623) ise 0 2525.0) Bae O 
Heyy Se es A} che py ey eee) 
AS B5e-4) ea | O 30), 1454) iGo 
2) ¥43°2 a0 O 32 47.2 16 0 
56043-5279 35193337 17~,0 
Go) 95.6.5) / ard) 1 20s 1.2 DSO 
65, 327-0) | 19) 0 AY 5262 197.0 
70) g0.0) || 20) AS@.26-0 201,.0 
Tie PAGAL 2 0 AQia SO ae2 sO 
82,1 918-9) 22) Gan RAS -O) 221O 
go 48.4 23 0 62), 8.2: 23,5,0 


105 maximum 23 39 59) 75 maximum 23 32 509! 


Taste II.—Angular Diftances of Venus for every Five 
Minutes of Equation. 


Ang. Dift. Equation. Ang. Ditt. Equation. 
~ Aphelion 0° o Perihelion 0° of 
62 aig!" tO, ag Gein rz; “Orms 
12 14.0 © 10 12 4 6.1 © 10 
18 37.8 O15 18 19.2 0 15 
25 12-3 ° 20 24 46.9 © 20 
B27 © 25 31 36.3 © 25 
39) 39:5 Cros SO pee 57 O 30 
48 3:5 0 35 47 19-4 © 35 
58 «6.9 © 40 57 16.0 © 40 
72 24.0 Oo 45 71 28.0 © 45 
91 0 © 47 20! 89 Oo © 47 20! 
TABLE 
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Tarte I1J.—Angular Diftances of Mars for every De- Taste V1.—Angular Diftances of Ceres for every Degree 
gree of Equation. of Equation. 


Ang. Dift. Equation. Ang. Dift. Equation. Ang. Dift. uation Ang. Dift. uation 
Aphelion °° o! Perihelion ° o! Aphelion FS o! Perihelion be: o! 
Ge oat L1G ae lade hl 6° 53! epee Beye! I @ 
12' 3.6 2 0 g 33-5 he) Ai Ofte sO II 36 wy) 
18 12.1 ciple) 14 29-7 SiS Blin 22 3. lo 17 36 Zul 
24 31-9 4 0 1g 31-9 4-9 28. 52 4.0 24. «0 Ane’ 
ZI 50.3 Sao “2 Pa 5 2 Vi) SO i5% rer) 30 40 ies 
37 «48.8 6 0 30 29.1 6 0 45. 30 Grn [9 38 9, 6 0 
45 22.9 7 © Sg A 55r@Piods Sna.9 AB 1 5Qchied So 
53 33-9 8 0 7 alae Ss ra ci 67.45. 8: 9 57 45 8 0 
63 «6.6 ey kes 51 52.2 Soho 96 0 8 59 84. 0 8 59 
75 45:6 10, 0 OF th = Lo) vie : : 
o7 po Io 40 39" 830 10 40 39° Tasie V11.—Angular Diftances of Pallas for every 
Tasre [V.—Angular Diftances of Vetta for every De- Deares of Hequation, 
gree of Equation. Ang. Dift, . Equation, Ang. Dif. Equation 
Ang. Dit. Eyuation. Ang. Dift. Equation. Aphelion °° oO! Rerihelign, Ooi OF 
Aphelion o° o Perihelion o Oo 37" : of a 5 Jal 
6° 20! ae) & oO Io 3 2 0 
as S65 3 3. 9 eA Bs pit 
ae Be 33 10 42 4 0 ee 
1g 42 3 0 16 0 Sues 13 22 olny 7 20 oaes 
26 22 Aird 21 36 4ig 2 LGM 6 Fito 8 48 6 
2 6 ° 4 Q 
33 53 SoKO 7°38 5 is 401 ae 10 55 a) 
41 26 6 0 33 53 oP 21 +33 8 o Tr 42 8 0 
50 6 0 ee) 49 37 1° 24 17 9 0 13. 9 9 0 
oe an : - 2 A : a 27) et elon gO {4,- 39. | tOueeo 
2 it, 9 16 f£ Tl 
97 0 9 49 83 90 9 49 32 ie Iz 0 17 a 12: 6 
Taste V.—Angular Diftances of Juno for ever Degree AEE SS URS 19 "28" (13 3 
of Equation. chief aS tae SE 14 0 
; { AY 33 ioe 0 22 56 15 oO 
Ang. Dift. Equation. Ang. Dift. Equation. 44 36 16 Oo 24 42 16 0 
Aphelion °° oO! Perihelion o of 47 41 17, 20 26 31 17 a 
2° 34! ro 1? 20) Io 5O> 504 |I5° 0 28° 28" 418 76 
5 10 ZO 2 az 2 io ayo ig. oO 30 31 197 0 
7 47 Z°*0 4 4 3 to 57 321 2650 92 AZ. | 20a 
10 24 490 5 26 4 0 OL fie zt oO 34-58, bat aa 
13.0 ihete) 6 49 5 "a 64° ~ 36, 2250 7 25 taneags ae 
15 37 6 0 8 13 6 0 G57) 40 8 22) 0 40° Se gees 
18 13 Sek) 9 36 7 0 72 ST 24.40 42 54 24. =0 
20 50 8 o i 8 o 97 23 254. O 46 11 25 
23 (33 9 0 M2 2 9 0° $2744) .26<""6 50 4 261" 50 
26 14 10 O ie St Io. oO 38 40) 27, 0 55 GG 27 oO 
28 55 rro 15 19 II o 97 12.1 "25" -G 62 20 28 #0 
31 38 12 0 16 48 m2 “Oo 108 30 28 26 71 3Q | 26 5 4o 
34 26 130 18 19 re OD 
a7 Ty 14 0 20 0 14 o Taste VIII.—Angular Diftances of Jupiter for every 
40 11 Tete) 21 40 I5 0 Eisler of Equation. 
43° «6 16 0 23. «20 16 0 
46 «6 17,0 25, oO 17 0 Ang. Dift. Equation. Ang, Dif. Equation. 
49.16 18 0 26 45 18 o Aphelion oof Perihelion 0° of 
52. 16 19 0 23" 37 19 0 Sou Blake © Os..820, a 53'-AxnacOns4o 
ey 20 0 30 34 20 0 Ir 6.9 Te) 50.1 Tbe, 0 
58 47 21.0 32 44 21 0 16 444 I 30 14 519 1 30 
62 11 22 0 Z5t OF 22 0 22 33.0 2 f0 20 22.9 2. 0 
65 49 FR Clg 37 33 23,0 28 33.1 24°90 25 25.6 2 30 
69 36 24. 0 40" & 240 34 $2.3 3) pad 31-943 3; AO 
BEE thes 25° 0 42 38 25 0 41 37-6 3.9188 Shin 542 Sm 8 
78 20 26.0 4547 26 0 49, 31.8 4 0 44. 31.8 4. 0 
82 55 270 49 37 272 On SF 344g ee 4ns38 51 56.8 4. 30 
88 33 28 0 54. 27 28 0 68 16.6 5.0 62 15.1 5s, 0 
96 20 29 0 60. 45 29 © §=89 549 § 30 83. 0.0 5 30 
29 35 Le". 99.352. 93H 9 5. 18903775 ~~ Siam @ 5. 30.377. 
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Tasie EX.—Angular Diftances of Saturn for every Tabir XII.—Heliocentric Latitude of Venus. 
Half Degree of Equation. 

Ang. Ditt. Equation, Ang. Dif. Equation. Ang. Dift. Hel. Lat. 
Aphelion onl ey Perihelion 0° o! Node o° oS 

4° 4519 0-30 40g aye 30 4° 134'5 Oo 15 

9 35-4 Teno 8 18.4 I 30 8 28.8 Qo 30 

4. (2320 Iiego 12, 938-0 \t>» 30, 12 46.3 Oo 45 

19 20.4 25-0 16 50.4. ZO) 17 gel iQ 
24.°23.8. 2°30 Ziroc Srmm 2020 21 38.1 Dy Ug 

29, 378.) 3.-.0 2525 4sE gerZ) 0 ap itso x 39 

Zi OES) 2) SEX) 30 43.2 2930 Si aps) 45 

40 53.0 4 Oo By oss 4 O 36 4.5 US 
47 6.7 4°30 Ale ZO. 4 30 41 33-4 aes 
54 1.0 50 47 46.6 oe 47 28.7 238) 

G25 on?) isi 30 : BSE nos go 54 957 2 45 

2) 21.0 Ox 0 64 51.0 6a fo 62 9.8 Sa 

94. «0 6 26 4gi!l.7 86 o 6 26) 4nll7 73 19-0 Sone) 

go 0 Ben 23n0 S51 


Taste X.—Angular Diftances of Georgian for every 
Half Degree of Equation. 


Ang. Ditt. Equation. Aerie Equation: Taste XIII.—Heliocentric Latitude of Mars. 
Aphelion a> 0! Perihelion Onno! ' 
5° 40.6 © 30 SOR ho © 30 Ang. Ditt. Hel. Lat. 
sey ran TO IO Q.1 it) XS Node of =o! 
17 13.3 I 30 GIZOSO 1) -Z0 7° 45-'9 Oo 15 
23 124. 20 20 42.6 7) fo) 15. 41.3 Oo 30 
29 25-5 2030 26 18.0 211.30 23° 55-5 Oo 45 
35. 58.8 Bio 32) sIa.2 gS 33 43-4 Eri. 
Pg iho) 3 30 38 40.4 By fel 42 30-7 Sg 85) 
SOSA ae 45 53-6 Gr | te 54. 10.7 130 
60 40.4 4 30 54 20.8. .4 30 71 4.8 I 45 
72 16.0 Sy e) 66 1.0 51510) go ° tt st 
Se eleda eine oils) 75 oes eee 
fo) Py Bl ° anells 
oe 2 f z TasLe XIV.—Heliocentric Latitude of Vetta. 
Taste XI.—Mercury’s Heliocentric Latitude for every 
Quarter of a Degree. Ang. Dift. Hel. Lat. 
Angular Dift. Hel. Lat Node 0° 
Node oo 35) 0! PRT IO 
AS aya omy hay 16 0 ZO 
4 6.4 Oo 30 24 40 Bho 
6 9.9 © 45 33 50 4 0 
8 13.9 rami) 44 12 ae) 9 
10 18.8 cenit 57 Ohes0 
02, 24.2 I 30 78 Oo Ae 
I4 30.9 I 45 go Oo 70-8 
16 38.2 Zz 0 
18 47-4 Zo Ls : ; 
20 58.5 2 30 TasLe XV.—Heliocentric Latitude of Juno, 
ep : ay ; = Ang. Dit. Hel. Lat. 
27 43.8 Sy 85, Node oe 
30 2.0 350 30 Ao Ib! TiO 
SI SIIEZ Sa 45} 8 39 atte) 
Sym SB fou BO 5 8) oe 
37° 27-2 UY ors UG) e¥ 4/0 
Ao 2.7 4° 30 22 re 
42 48.2 4 45 26 56 6 oO 
45 37-5 5 0 31 56 ZO 
48 39-9 ree 37 16 8 aha 
SREY OY) his se 43: 2 ES 
55 17-9 5 45 49/26 161..@ 
59 3.5 6 0 50, 52 Ay 0 
63 18.2 6 15 66 19 Iz 0 
68 15.9 6 30 84 6 ey ee) 
74° 41-2 6 45 S202 a arid 
90 Q 7. 0 


TABLE 
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TasLe XVI.—Heliocentric Latitude of Ceres. Taste XIX.—Heliocentric Latitude of Saturn. 
Argument. Hel. Lat. Ang. Dift. Hel. Lat. 
Node coyduate,/ Node eo 0. 
ip 20! ya (8) 5° 44.'6 oO 15 
10 54 z oO It 42.8 oO 30 
16 29 Za. a 17 28.0 °o 45 
22° 13 Je 8) 23 35-8 TO 
28 4.1 5 fe 30 «1.8 tay 
34 30 Go 8 ‘ 36 54-2 « » 1, 30 
41 20 Wn xO 44 27.8 EES ‘ 
48 57 So: 53 10.9 2." 0 
57 58 coe) 64. 14.1 IG 
qo 14 vey [e 90) S70 2. 20umscu 
go 0 10 373 


Taste XX.—Heliocentric Latitude of Georgian. 
Taste XVI1.—Heliocentric Latitude of Pallas. 


Ang: Dift. Hel, Lat. ¥ 
Argument, Hel. Lat. Node eo of 
Node o° jo! 6? 12.5 O18 
1° 44! (tent (6) 12 209.4 o 10 
weya Zi. 0 18 56.1 Oo 15 
5 14 yar 8 25 37.6 o 20 
6 59 4 0 32 43-5 o 25 
8 44 5e. 10 40 25.8 °o 30 
19 30 6 0 49 97 ° 35 
12 16 cp gets. 59 50.0 © 40 
VA, [2 Sh 0 = 76 38.2 °o 45 4 
is 49 9 Oo go 0 eo 46 16! 
17 37 We iS . 
19 26 EL, Oo PLANETARY, fomething that relates to the planets. 
20215 a In. this fenfe we fay, planetary worlds, planetary inha- 
23.—«S LS tahso bitants, &c. Huygens and Fontenelle bring feveral pro- 
24 56 ap bable arguments for the reality of planetary worlds, and 
26 49 Lye BS) animals, plants, men, &c. The former in his Kooyofewgo:, 
28 43 16 0 five de Terris Ceeleftibus ; the latter in his Dialogues, fur 
3OS)) Wifon @ le Pluralité des Mondes. 
3anmoe 18) a0 Pranetary Hours, in Chronology. See Hour. . 
34 29 ie Pranetary Days. Among the ancients, the week was 
36 36 eh fhared among the feven planets,, each planet having its day. 
38 40 21 0 This we learn from Dion Caffius; and Plutarch, Sympof, 
40 46 22 00 lib. iv. q. 7- Herodotus adds, that they were Egyptians 
42 56 23 o ‘ who firft difcovered what god, that is, what planet, pre- 
45; 10 24 ¢0 fides over each day ; becaufe among this people the planets 
47 19 25) 50 were directors. And hence it is, that, in moft European 
49 51 26 0 languages, the days of the week are {till denominated from 
52 20 vif the planets; Sunday, Monday, &c. 
54 56 28 0 PLANETARY Years, the periods of time. in which the 
57 42 29 20 feveral planets make their revolutions round the fun, or 
60 40 39" 70 earth. 
O3ina7 LF ae As from the proper revolution of the fun, the folar year 
67 30 32: -4)10 takes its original; fo from the proper revalutions of the 
Pe ie 33: ~o reft of the planets about the earth, fo many forts of years 
a See 29 do arife, wz. the Saturnian year, the Jovial year, the 
SSS 34 374 Martial year. For Venus and Mercury, as their years, 
when judged of with regard to the earth, are almoft equal to 
Taste XVIII.—Heliocentric Latitude of Jupiter. the folar year; they are more ufually eftimated from the 
fun, the true centre of their motions, See periodic times 
Sige Dift. Hel. Lat. under PLAN se at: ; and YEAR. 
ode ot oh Pranetary Machines, an Hiflorical Account of.—“* The 
10° 56.'2 °o 15 apparent motions of the heavenly bodies,” fays profeffor 
22 18.7 ©’ 30 Vince, “are the moft obvious phenomena in nature ; and as 
34 42.3 Oo 45° a hoe of the return of the feafons muft always have 
49 23-4 dg he) been neceflary for the hufbandman, the courfe of the fun 
71 32-9 nee ah probably engaged the attention of mankind in the early 
go oO Yr xg" 2! ages of. the world.’? Accordingly the Jewifh hiftorian, 
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Jofephus, tells us, that the fons of Seth applied themfelves 
to the ftudy of aftronomy, and engraved their obferva- 
tions on pillars of ftone to furvive the deluge; and that 
Abraham read lectures on aitronomy to the Egyptians. 
Berofus, the Chaldean author, alfo fays, that Providence 
prolonged the life of the antediluvians, on purpofe that 
they might improve in virtue, and in the knowledge of 
geometry and aftronomy, which were deemed eflential to 
human welfare. Indeed, if we fearch into the hiftory of 
the Chinefe, Brahmins, Chaldeans, or Egyptians, we tind 
that aftronomy was cultivated by each of thefe nations foon 
after the difperfion of the human race and confulion of 
tongues. So much it feemed neceflary to premife on the 
antiquity of aftronomy itfelf, before we entered upon a 
detail of the different machines which have been conttructed 
to reprefent the different fyftems which prevailed at thé 
time of their conftru€tion; and, indeed, the hiltories of 
aftronomy, and of aftronomical inftruments, are fo inti- 
mately united, that they cannot be feparated, but throw 
mutual light on each other. 

To afcertain the date and particulars of the f/? machine 
which was invented for reprefentg the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, is the province of the antiquarian, rather 
than of the cultivator of {cience; but as the order of time 
feems to be the moft fy{tematic to adopt in a regular de- 
fcription of different celettial machinery, it fhall be obferved, 
as far as the materials that we have collected will furnifh 
an hiftorical fketch. 

The firft celeftial mechanifm of which we have met with 
any intimation, is the Chinefe fphere, mentioned by pro- 
feffor Vince in his excellent Treatife on Aftronomy (vol. ii. 
Pp: 253-), which was made by Yu-chi, in the reign of the 
emperor Hoang-ti, in the year before Chrift 2697, and 
which is defcribed as having had many both moveable and 
fixed circles belonging to it; but with refpe& to further 
particulars, we are not in pofleflion of any information. 

The next machine that occurs is alfo a Chinefe fphere, 
mentioned by Martin, in his Hiftory of China, as being 
made by a man of the name of Xuni, 2400 years before 
Chrift. His words are thefe ; ‘* Kuni, 2400 ans avant J. C. 
fit faire une {phere d’or, enrichie de pierreries, ou l’on voyoit 
les fept planetes, et la terre au milieu :’’ # e. “ Xuni, 2400 
years before Jefus Chriit, had a {phere made of gold, en- 
riched with precious {tones, in which were to be feen the feven 
planets, and the earth in the middle.””? This {hort notice 
informs us what the fyftem of the early Chinefe aftronomy 
was, and exaétly accords with the account we have of the 
aftronomical fyitem of the Brahmins, who not only fup- 
pofed the earth to be the centre of the planetary orbits, 
but alfo believed that it was placed on a mountain of gold, 
to which probably the golden {phere had fome reference. 

A third Chinefe {phere is mentioned by Dr. Long in his 
Aftronomy, vol. ii. p. 662, as having been made 2277 
years before the Chriftian era by Chun, who, on fucceed- 
ing Yao, found a great quantity of gold and jewels, of 
which he made a {phere that included the feven planets. 

The contriver of this machine muft have had the advan- 
tage of the a{tronomical determinations of the aftronomers 
Hi and Ho, who about the year before Chrift 2332, 
amongit other aftronomical notices, determined that one year 
fhould confift of 366 days, and three of each 365, alter- 
nately. It will probably be faid, that the emperor might 
have made a better ufe of his newly found treafure than 
in converting it into a {phere, but perhaps he had the cir- 
-cumitance in his recolleGtion, that 2513 years before Chrift, 
or 181 years before that time, Chueni was created emperor 
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of China entirely on account of having calculated an ephe- 
meris of the motions of five planets. 

We do not meet with any mention made of inftruments 
conttructed by the Chaldeans or Egyptians for reprefent- 
ing their fyftem of aitronomy, though they cultivated af- 
tronomy very early, nor does it appear quite certain what 
their fyftem was. According to the authority of Macro- 
bius, the ancient Egyptians made the planets revolve about 
the earth, and reckoned the fun to be a planet, with Mer- 
cury and Venus revolving as fecondaries round him; and 
Diodorus Siculus fays, the ancient Egyptians difcovered that 
the planets ({uperior as well as inferior) had fometimes a 
dire€t, and jometimes a retrograde motion, and that they 
were fometimes {tationary. He alfo afferts, that they made 
the fun move in a circle inclined to the equator, and in a 
direction contrary to the diurnal motion. Thefe accounts 
favour the idea, that fyftems, fomewhat different, were 
adopted, either at the fame time, or fucceflively ; but that 
a fy{tem with the earth in the centre was the prevalent one, 
particularly among the later Egyptians, may be thus in- 
ferred. The Alexandrian fchool, we believe, is univerfally 
allowed to have given the names of the planets to the days 
of the week, which names are yet retained in the Latin 
language. Philander, in his learned notes to Vitruvius, has 
given us two reafons for the order Dies Saturni, Solis, 
Lune, Martis, Mercurii, Jovis, Veneris, viz. Saturday, Sun- 
day, Monday, Tuefday, &c. This arrangement may have 
puzzled many of our readers who have confidered it, and 
who probably have not been able to find out the reafon of 
fuch a fucceflion. The firft reafon, fays Philander, is faid, 
in the feventeenth book of Dion, to be this: “ Cum ex- 
itimarent Egyptii, planetarum eum eile ordinem, ut orbis 
fummus Saturni diceretur, proximus Jovis, tertius Martis, 
quartus Solis, quintus Veneris, fextus Mercurii, feptimus 
Lune; diateffaron harmoniz rationem habentes, quod in 
ea vis omnis mufica contineretur, orbium tetrachorda feptem 
commenti funt, quorum fingulas primas ftellas fingulis heb- 
domadis diebus affignarent. Primum tetrachordum a Sa- 
turno ad Solem concipiebant, fecundum a Sole ad Lunar, 
tertium a Luna ad Martem, quartum a Marte ad Mercu- 
rium, quintum a Mercurio ad Jovem, iextum a Jove ad 
Venerem. Inde faétum, ut primus dies fit appellatus Sa- 
turni, quia primi tetrachordi princeps erat Saturnus, et 
pari ratione fecundus Solis, tertius Lune, quartus Martis, 
quintus Mercurii, fextus Jovis, et feptimus Veneris :’’— 
that is,—‘* As the Egyptians thought the order of the 
planets to be fuch, that the orbit of Saturn was called the 
higheft, that of Jupiter the next, that of Mars the third, 
that of the fun the fourth, that of Venus the fifth, that 
of Mercury the fixth, and that of the moon the feventh ; 
conceiving a certain harmonic ratio to run by fours, as the 
groundwork of mufic, they made feven tetrachords (as 
they called them) of the orbits, and affigned the firit 
planet of each (tetrachord or {pace of four fucceflively } 
to each day of the week. Thus they imagined the firft 
tetrachord to reach from Saturn (the higheft) down to the 
fun, the fecond from the fun down to the moon, the third 
from the moon round again to Mars, the fourth from Mars 
down to Mercury, the fifth from Mercury round a third 
time to Jupiter, and the fixth from Jupiter down to Venus. 
Hence it came to pafs, that the firft day ‘was called Satur- 
day, or day of Saturn; the fecond Sunday, or day of the 
fun; the third Monday, or day of the moon; the fourth 
(or Tuefday) the day of Mars; the fifth (or Wednefday) 
the day of Mercury; the fixth (or Thurfday) the day of 
Jupiter ; and feventh (or Friday) the day of Venus.” 
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The other reafoh of this order of the planetary names of 
the feven days, as given by Johannes Oxiphilinus, was this : 
«« Cum naturalis dies quatuor et viginti horis conftaret, pri- 
mam dabant Saturno, fecundam Jovi, tertiam Marti, quar- 
tam Soli, quintam Veneri, fextam Mercurio, feptimam Lune; 
rurfus o¢tavam Saturno, nonam Jovi, ac deinceps ad vicefi- 
mam quartam, que Martis cum effet, contingebat, ut prox- 
ime diei prima effet Solis, tertie Lune, quarte Martis, 
quinte Mercuri, fextce Joyis, et feptime Veneris. Ex eo 
diebus hebdomadis planetarum inditum-eft prefidium, quos 
memorato ratiocinio primis horis przefle contigerat. Quem 
morem receperunt longo poft tempore, & non ita pridem, 
Greci & Romani. Et revera, ut legas omnia omnium anti- 
quorum monumenta, nunquam reperias eam dierum appella- 
tionem.’”?—Namely : « Asanatural day confifts of 24 hours, 
they gave the firlt to Saturn, the fecond to Jupiter, the third 
to Mars, the fourth to the Sun, the fifth to Venus, the fixth 
to Mercury, and the feventh to the Moon ; again the eighth 
to Saturn, the ninth to Jupiter, and fo on till the twenty- 
fourth, which happening to fall to Mars, made the fun the 
firft of the next day, the moon the firit of the third day, 
Mars of the fourth, Mercury of the fifth, Jupiter of the fixth, 
and Venus of the feventh. Hence thofe planets to which 
the firlt hour of each day fell, by this mode of counting, 
were made to prefide over thofe particular days: which mode 
the Greeks and Romans did not adopt till a long time 
afterwards, indeed not till recently : and in tracing the in- 
feriptions of the ancients this manner of naming the days 
is not to be met with.”’ 

Thus have we two reafons given for the origin of the fame 
cuftom, of equal authority and probability ; both of which 
may be ezlily underftood if we deferibe a circle and divide it 
into feyen equal portions, and mark them fucceflively with 
the characters h 26.9 © 2 ¥& (; for the extent from 
4 to © willmake the points of a pair of dividers fall fuc- 
ceflively thus, h © € ¢ ¥% % 2, which are in the fame 
order of fucceflion, as the days of the week which they re- 
{pectively reprefent ; alfo if, according to the fecond reafon 
given, we begin with } and count to 24, the firlt of the 
next 24 will be ©, and of the next 24 (, and fo of the 
reft. 

Whichever of thefe reafons was the original one for thus 
defignating the days of the week, it is equally evident what 
the Egyptian fyftem was at the period this aftronomical no- 
menclature was afligned ; the earth was evidently placed in the 
centre, and the fun was confidered as a planet revolving round 
it in a year ; and it is worthy of remark that Saturday, which 
was the Jewith fabbath, was made the firft inftead of the 
feventh day of the Egyptian week. 

Perhaps we fhall be pardoned the fhort digreflion, if we 
fhould remark here, that a natural and eafy folution prefents 
itfelf, from a confideration of the Chaldean and Egyptian 
fyftem of aflronomy, of the difficulty of thofe paflages of 
{cripture, which relate to the motion of the fun, and which 
have been ufed to countenance the cavils of fome of our 
modern Deifts: in Jofhua, chap. x. verfes 12, 13, it is 
faid that the fun and moon {tood ftill for the {pace of a whole 
day ; and in the prophet Ifaiah, chap. xxxvili. v. 8. it is 
{aid, that in order that the fhadow might go back on the dial 
of Ahaz, ‘the fun turned ten degrees backward, by which 
degrees it was gone down ;”’ and again in the fecond book 
of Kings we read, chap. xx. vy. 11. the Lord ‘ brought the 
fhadow ten degrees backward, by which it had gone down 
in the dial of Ahaz.”’? ‘The objection to thefe paflages has 
been that they attributed a motion to the fun which is not 
agreeable to the true folar or Copernican fyftem, as now 
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unqueftionably eftablifhed ; the anfwer to which, and in our 
opinion a complete anfwer, arifes out of the fyftem at pre- 
fent before us: which is this, that at the time when thefe 
paflages were written, the prevailing fyftem was, that the 
fun actually moved as the fourth or middle planet, once 
round the earth as its centre, from weit to eait in a year, 
and alfo, in common with all the other planets, moved along 
with their primum mobile once round from eait to weit in 24. 
hours; if, therefore, {cripture had faid that to produce the 
effet in queition, ‘ the rotation of the earth on its axis was 
fufpended for a day,’’ or that ‘* the earth turned backward 
on its axis ten degrees,” fuch language would have been’ 
unintelligible to the people of that remote age, who knew 
not that tke earth was a planet, nor yet that fhe has a ro- 
tation on her axis, to produce the changes of day and night 
the expreflions, confequently, in this, as in all other inftances 
that we known of, were fuited to the apprehenfions of the 
peopte to whom they were addrefied, and were on that ac- 
count fufficiently expreflive of the magnitude of the miracles 
which were performed by divine agency, for purpofes of 
importance fufficient to juftify our credence of the faéts 
related; 

If it fhould be here objected, that in one of the paflages 
quoted, it is faid that the /hadow went back ten degrees, and 
that in another of them it is faid, the fun went back ten degrees, 
whereas in dials in general the degrees on the face do not cor- 
re{pond in each hour, nor indeed in any hour, to the de- 
grees of the fun’s apparent motion in the heavens, our 
further anfwer is, that in equino¢tial dials, which were the 
earlieft, as well as moit {imple, and the eafieitto make, the 
degrees on the dial-plate do exa¢tly accord in number with 
the degrees of the ecliptic; until, therefore, it has been 
fhewn, that the dial of Ahaz was not an equinoétial dial, 
the objection will not apply: on the contrary, there are 
other reafons befides the above for fuppofing that it was an 
equino@tial dial, one of which will fuffice to mention, which 
is this: when Vitruviusis {peaking (chap. iv.) of the origin 
of fun-dials, he fays, ‘* Ea autem {unt divina mente compa- 
rata, habentque admirationem magnam, confiderantibus, 
quod umbra gnomonis zquinoGtialis alia magnitudine eft 
Athenis, alia Alexandriz, alia Rome, non eadem Pla- 
centie, czterifque orbis terrarum locis.’’ “< Thefe things 
are comprehended by minds which are as it were divine, and 
afford much admiration to thofe who confider them, becaufe 
the fhadow of an eguinoéial gnomon is different in length at 
Athens, at Alexandria, at Rome, at Placentia, and at other 
parts of the world.’? This extrac ferves to fhew that the 
equinoétial dial was generally known in Egypt, Greece, 
Rome, and other parts of the globe before the time of the 
Romans. It was, indeed, an attentive obfervation and 
meafurement of the length of the fhadow compared with the 
height of the gnomon of a dial, which led to a knowledge, 
amongtt other things, of the obliquity of the ecliptie with 
refpect to the equator, in very early ages; and it is by 
comparing more modern obfervations on the fun’s place, 
when crofling the equator, with ancient determinations ef- 
fected in this manner, that later aftronomers have been en- 
abled to determine not only the annual preceflion, or rather 
retroceflion of the equinoétidl points, but have thereby 
very nearly afcertained the period in which fome of the an- 
cient aftronomers flourifhed, and alfo the authenticity of 
many~hiftorical facts. 4 : 

From Egypt, it is generally underftood, that Thales of 
Miletus fink introduced a knowledge of the circles of the 
{phere, and the caufes of {elar and lunar eclipfes into Greece, 
about fix centuries before the Chriftian era, and that he cal. 
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culated an eclipfe, probably from the affiftance of the Chal- 
@ean Saros, which was a period of 223 lunations, or 65853 
days for the revolution of the nodes, from which a lunation 
was determined to be 294 12" 44™ 7", which is only about 
4" above the period that our beft tables are calculated from. 

Very foon after this time Anaximander, the fcholar of 
Thales, who died in 547 A.C., taught that the earth was a 
{phere placed in the centre of the world, and that the moon 
borrows her heht fromthe fun. Pliny fays that he firft dif- 
covered the obliquity of the ecliptic, but this muft be a mif- 
take, as we have before feen, that it was known to the 
Egyptians, unlefs, indeed, we difcredit the authority of 
Diodorus Siculus ; the invention of the fun-dial has alfo been 
attributed to him, but this is equally doubtful: he might 
probably be the tirit who made one in Greece. 

A fhort time after Anaximander, Pythagoras of Samos 
became famous for his knowledge of aftronomy, which he 
gained from the priefts in Egypt; it is generally faid that 
he placed the fun in the centre of the fyftem, and laid the 
foundation of the Copernican fyftem, but Laertius affirms 
that the fyftem he held was, “ that the earth was in the 
centré, witha diurnal motien, in the next place the moon, 
then the fun, and then the orbits of the planets.’’ His dif- 
ciple, however, Philolaus of Crotona, about the year 450 
B. C. placed the fun in the centre, with the earth and other 
planets revolving round him; and foon afterwards Hicetas 
of Syracufe gave the earth a diurnal motion ; and Plutarch 
fays, that Pythagoras in his old age repented that he had 
not given to the earth its proper place. We might mention 
other names of men who contributed to the advancement 
of aftronomy, if it did not interfere too much with our 
plan; but we muft not omit to mention here Eudoxus of 
Cnidos, who was a {cholar of Plato, and who, about 360 
years B. C., made not only a fun-dial, ‘but alfo a {phere or 
globe, with the conitellations marked on it,, as Chiron the 
sentaur is faid by fabulous hiftory to have done before. 
According to Seneca, it was he who brought the hypothelis 
of the motions of the five planets out of Egypt into 
Greece. 

About 300 years before Chrift, Euclid of Alexandria 
wrote his admired treatife on geometry, which paved the 
way for aitronomical calculations ; and about a century 
after him the celebrated Grecian mathematician Archimedes, 
not only wrote a defcription of the fphere, but aQually 
conftruéted one, in which, it fhould feem from the ac- 
eount of the Roman poet Claudian, the fun, moon, and 
planets had their refpeétive motions, which they were at 
that time fuppofed to have in the fyftem of nature, and 
that the globe which furrounded thefe moving bodies was 
made of glafs, and had the conttellations depiéted on its 
furface : and as Archimedes had invented an engine for 
railing great weights by wheelwerk, there can be no doubt 
but that wheels and pinions were introduced in his {phere to 
produce the refpective motions. The defcription alluded to 
is this ; viz. 


« Jupiter in parvo cum cerneret xthera vitro, 
Rift, et ad fuperos talia dicta dedit : 
Huccine mortalis progrefla potentia cure ! 
Jam meus in fragili luditur orbe labor. 
Jura poli, rerumque fidem, leges que Deorum 

Ecce Syracutius tranftulit arte fenex. 
Inclufus yartis famulatur fpiritus aftris, 

Et vivum certis motibus urget opus. 
Percurrit proprium mentitus fignifer annum, 

Et fimulata novo Cinthia menfe redit : 


Jamque, fuum volvens audax indufiria mundum, 
Gaudet, & humana fidera mente regit. 
Quid falfo infontem tonitru Salmonea miror ? 

Emula nature parvo reperta manus.”’ 
Epig. in Spher. Archimedis. 


As the tranflation which Dr. Derham has annexed to 
this quotation is not remarkable for its elegance, we beg 


leave to fubftitute the follow ing : 


«¢ When Jove beheld in glafs his heaven made, 
He laugh’d, and to the deities thus faid : 
That human power and art fhould fo fucceed 
With brittle orb, to imitate my deed ! 
Behold! that aged Syracufan’s fkill 
Has made the very flies obey his will. 
An hidden fpirit guides, by certain laws, 
Each animated planet as it goes. 
The fun, well feign’d, his annual circuit makes ; 
And Cynthia too her monthly journey takes : 
Man now by induftry too bold is grown, 
With joy who dares to make the world his own, 
Why wonder at Salmoneus’ dreadful lot ? 
Since nature’s artift has a rival got.” 


The poet could not better exprefs his admiration of the 
mechanifm in quettion, than by fuppofing Jupiter more 
enraged at the fight of it, than he was at the king of Elis, 
who imitated his thunder by driving a chariot over a brazen 
bridge, and by throwing down burning torches at the fame 
time inftead of lightning ; for which prefumption, the ftory 
is, that he was hurled headlong by a thunderbolt into the 
infernal regions :; but when we confider that the ‘hidden 
{pirit’? which aétuated the various motions was probably a 
dead weight, his incenfed majefty had not much reafon to be 
jealous in either inftance. Befides the above authentic ac- 
count of the {phere of Archimedes, we have the two fol- 
lowing notices of the Roman orator Cicero ; the firft is in 
the Tufculan Queftions, where, as an argument to prove 
the divine nature of the foul (lib. i.) he introduces the 
contrivance of Archimedes thus: *¢ Nam cum Archimedes 
lune, folis, quinque errantium motus in {pheram illigavit, 
effecit-idem, quod ile, qui in Timzo mundum edificavit 
Platonis deus, ut tarditate, et celeritate diflimilliimos motus 
una regeret Converfio. Quod fi in hoc mundo fieri fine deo 
non poteft, ne in {phera quidem eofdem motus Archimedes 
fine divino ingenio potuiflet imitari.”” In Englifh thus ; 
“ For when Archimedes conneéted together in his {phere 
the motions of the moon, fun, and five wandering ftars, 
he effected the fame thing which that god did in Timeus, 
who built Plato’s world in fuch a manner, that one revolu- 
tion of it produced motions very difljmilar in flownefs and 
quicknefs. But if this thing cannot be effected in that 
world without the aid of a god, neither could Archimedes 
in his {phere imitate fimilar motions without a divine ge- 
nius.”? And again, in his fecond book “de Natura Deo- 
rum,” Tully fays, when {peaking of the philofophers of 
his age, ‘ Archimedem arbitrantur plus valuiffe in imitandis 
{phere converfionibus, quam naturam in efficiendis,”’ 2. ¢ 
they imagined that ‘ Arehimedes could better imitate the 
motions of the {phere than nature could keep them in mo- 
tion.”? Such was their veneration of that great philofopher 
and mechanic. 

If we pafs over fun-dials which were conftru¢ted in very 
early ages, and clepfydrz or water-clocks, (the invention 
of which has been attributed by Pliny to P. Cornelius 
Nafica, 150 years before Chrift, but by Vitruvius to Ctefi- 
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bius about the fame time,) we find no machine or inftru- 
ment reprefenting the motions, or meafuring the periods, 
of any of the heavenly bodies, till nearly eighty years before 
the Chriftian era, when Pofidonius made a {phere which feems 
to have been fimilar to that of Archimedes. Cicero’s de- 
fcription of it, in his fecond book as de Natura Deorum,”’ 
is this; “ Quod fi in Scythiam, aut in Britanniam, fpheram 
aliquis tulerit hanc, quam nuper familiaris nofter effecit 
Pofidonius cujus fingule converfiones idem efficiunt in fole, 
& in luna, & in quinque ftellis errantibus quod efficitur in 
ceelo fingulis diebus & noétibus; quis in illa barbarie du- 
bitet, quin ea fphera fit perfecta ratione?””? In Englifh 
thus; “If any one fhould convey into Scythia or into 
Britain this {phere which our friend Pofidonius lately con- 
ftruéted, the revolutions of which produce the fame effect 
in the fun, moon, and five planets, as they experience in 
heaven ; who is there in the midft of fuch barbarity, who 
could doubt that this {phere is perfected by the operation 
of reafon ?”’ 

It is the opinion of Ferdinand Berthoud, a French au- 
thor, who has written many books on the different branches 
of clock-work, that this {phere, like that of Archimedes, 
had wheels and pinions, but that it was put in motion by 
a water-clock, which kept it going day and night; and 
to refcue our own country from the imputation of dar- 
barous ignorance at the age in queftion, it is grateful to 
the feelings of an En lifhman to be told, by the fame 
author, {peaking of dephvire; (Hiltoire de la Méfure du 
Tems, tome i. p. 26, 21.) that “ Cefar les trouva méme en 
Angleterre, lorfqu’il y porta fes armes. Cet inflrument 
nouveau lui donnalieu d’obferver que les nuits de ce climat 
etoient plus courtes que celles d Italie :”” i. e. “ Cefar found 
them, even in England, when he carried his arms thither. 
That new inftrument gave him an opportunity of obferving 
that the nights of that climate were fhorter than thofe of 
Italy.”” It muft have been in fummer that this obfervation 
was made by Czfar, otherwife the refult would have been 
juit the reverfe. a 

Befides the fpheres above named, Dr. Derham fays that 
Cardan mentions another belonging to Sapor, king of 
Perfia, in the middle of which his majefty could fit, and 
fee all the {tars rife and fet, though it was made of glafs ; 
but whether this was the fame Sapor who was contempo- 
rary with Conftantine the Great, is uncertain ; nor is it 
known what wheelwork or planetary motions belonged to 
it, nor yet what fyftem of aftronomy was the groundwork 
of the calculations, if there were any. 

What the fyitem of the Romans was may be collected 
from their writings, particularly thofe of Vitruvius and 
Tully in his dream of Scipio. The former deferibes it 
very minutely in thefe words; (de Architectura, lib. ix. 
cap. 4.) viz. “ Signa cum fintnumero xii, partes que duodeci- 
mas fingula poffideant mundi, verfentur que ab oriente ad 
occidentem continenter, tunc per ea figna contrario curfu 
Luria, ftella Mercurii, Veneris, ipfe Sol, item que Martis, 
et Jovis, et Saturni; ut per gradunm afcenfionem percur- 
rentes, alius alia circuitionis magnitudine ab occidente ad 
orientem in mundo peryagantur. * * * Mercurii autem et 
Veneris ftelle, circum folis radios, folem ipfum, uti cen- 
trum, itineribus coronantes, regreffus retrorfum et retarda- 
tiones faciunt.” 

«« There are twelve figns, occupying each a twelfth part 
of a circle of the world, and turning round continually 
from eaft to weft; then through thefe figns, in a contrary 
dire€tion, run the Moon, Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn, moving, as 1t were, along an afcent 
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of fteps, each in an orbit of a different fize from weit to 
eaft. * * * But Mercury and Venus moving round the 
rays of the fun, and confidering the fun himfelf as their 
centre, make retrograde motions, and experience a diminu- 
tion of velocity.” 

Tully’s account, which is in a more ornamental ftyle, 
runs thus (M. Tul. Cic. Somnium Sciponis): ‘* Extimus 
(orbis) qui reliquos omnes complectitur, fummus ipfe Deus, 
arcens et continens czteros; in quo infixi funt ili, qui 
volvuntur, ftellarum curfus fempiterni; cui fubjeéti funt 
feptem, qui verfantur retro, contrario motu, atque ccelum, 
ex quibus unum globum poffidet illa, quam in terris Sa- 
turniam nominant. Deinde eft hominum generi profperus 
et falutaris ille fulgor, qui dicitur Jovis: tum rutilus hor- 
ribilis que terris, quem Martium dicitis: deinde fubter me- 
digm fere regionem Sol obtinet, dux et princeps, et mo- 
derator luminum reliquorum, mens mundi, et temperatio, 
tanta magnitudine, ut cunéta fua luce illuftret et compleat. 
Hue ut comites confequuntur alter Veneris, alter Mercurii 
curfus; in infimo que orbe luna, radiis folis accenfa, con- 
vertitur. Infra autem jam nihil eft, nifi mortale et cadu- 
cum, preter animos generi hominum munere deorum datos. 
Supra lunam funt eterna omnia. Nam ea, que eft media 
et nona, tellus, neque movetur, et infima eft, et in eam fe- 
runtur omnia fuo nutu pondera.”’ r 

« The outermoft (orb) which furrounds all the reft, is 
the great God, impelling and holding together all the reft ; 
within which (orb) the eternal courfes of the ftars, which 
roll along, are fixed ; under this are feven others carried 
backwards by a motion, contrary to that of heaven, one 
of which has a globe, called on earth Saturnia. Next is 
that luminary which is propitious and falutary to. man, 
called Jupiter: then that ruddy and horrible one, which is 
denominated from Mars; after that, and nearly in the 
middle region, is the fun, the prince and guide, as well 
as ruler of all the other luminaries, the mind and regulating 
power of the world, of fuch magnitude as to illuminate 
and fill all places. The courfes (or orbits) of Venus and 
Mercury follow him as his companions ; and the moon, 
lighted by the rays of the fun, is carried round in the 
loweft orb. Below her is nothing but what is mortal and 
frail, except the minds of men, which are the gift of the 

ods. Above the moon all things are eternal. For this 
Earth, which is the middle (or centre), and the ninth in 
order, does not move, and is the lowelt ; and towards it are 
voluntarily carried all ponderable bodies.” 

We could produce further accounts of this fyftem from 
Pliny, Martianus Capella, and Cafliodorus, if more were 
deemed neceffary for our purpofe ; but we have perhaps el- 
ready dwelt too long uponthe accounts of heathen authors 
to be confiftent with our plan, of giving only a hiftory of 
planetary machines ; we will therefore fubjoin only one fur- 
ther remark with refpeé to thefe authors and their fyftem, 
which is, that many of our words, particularly epithets, are 
evidently taken from this order of the planets, and owe their 
original fignification to it ; fuch are the words fupernal, in- 
fernal, fuperiér, inferior, fublunary, folflice, fun’s path, afcen- 

Jfion, defcenfion, declination, and others which we {till retain, | 
notwithftanding we have placed the fun in the centre, and 
made the earth a planet to defcribe the fame orbit which was 
formerly attributed to him. 

It being then probable, that, as the ancient Egyptian 
was the prevailing fyftem on the continent before and for 
fome time after the Chriftian era, the machines which were 
invented before and about that memorable period, were con- 
trived to exhibit diurnal, as well as contrary annual revolu- 

tions 
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tions of all the planets, except of Mercury and Venus, 
which planets were made to revolve as fecondaries to the fun, 
or fecond planet in order from the centre ; the moon being 
the firft: fuch a fyftem would exhibit the phenomena re- 
lating to the fun, Mercury, Venus, and moon very well, 
but would not give a reprefentation of the retrogradations of 
our fuperior planets. 

Ptolemy, who died about 138 years after the commence- 
ment of the Chriftian reckoning, faw the difficulty of ex- 
plaining the retrogradations of the fuperior planets by the 
Alexandrian fyftem, and therefore devifed the circles and 
epicycles that diftinguifh his fyftem, in order to account for 
the apparent irregularities of the planetary motions ; and 
though he probably could not conitruét a machine to repre- 
fent the faid motions exactly, yet in his Almagett is defcribed 
a {phere, with the conftellations depiéted thereon, to which 
he could refer the apparent paths of the heavenly bodies, and 
by which he could explain his fyftem. 

From the time of Ptolemy to the fixteenth century, in 
which Copernicus revived the fyftem of Philolaus, or as is 
a. faid of Pythagoras, the machines which were con- 
ftruéted we mutt fuppofe reprefented the Ptolemaic fyftem, 
which, like the Egyptian, placed the earth in the centre, 
but fuppofed the moon and planets all feparately revolving 
round it every day, whilft they flowly performed periodic 
cycles and epicycles, to account for the ftationary and re- 
trograde appearances, that could not otherwile be explained. 
The moit ancient machine of which we have met with 
any account during this period 1s that of Chromatius, the 
governor of Rome, in the third century, which is men- 
tioned in the firft volume of Beckmann’s “ Hittory of In- 
ventions and Difcoveries.”” According to the. accounts of 
St. Sebaitian and St. Polycarp, this coftly piece of me- 
chanifm confifted of a pavilion of glafs, in the conftruction 
of which were confumed two hundred pounds weight of 
gold, as materials for the workmanthip ; and all the heavenly 
bodies were reprefented by mechanifm, together with the 
change of the phafes of the moon : there appears to have been 
alfo an ecliptic circle divided into figns. But whatever the 
particular conitruétion of this machine may have been, it 
was loit to pofterity by the violent hands which the faints 
laid uponit, either on account of the valuable materials of 
which it was conftructed, or by reafon of fome fuppofed 
impiety attached to fuch a reprefentation of the heavens. St. 
Sebattian reprefents Chromatius as fpeaking thus ; «© Habeo 
cubiculum holovitreum, in quo omnis difciplina {tellarum ac 
mathefis mechanica eit arte conftruéta in cujus fabrica pater 
meus Tarquinius amplins quam ducenta pondo auri dignof- 
citur experdifle,”? ze. « I have a chamber of glats, in 
which all the knowledge relating to the ftars is laid down by 
mechanical contrivance, in the conttruction of which my 
father Tarquin is known to have confumed more than two 
hundred pounds weight of gold :”? to which St. Sebattian 
anfwers, “ Si hoc tu integrum habere volueris teipfum fran- 
gis,” i.e. S¢if you wifh to preferve this entire, you ruin 
yourfelf ;”? to which Chromatius replies, “ Quid enim? 
mathefis aut ephemeris aliquo facrificiorum ufu coluntur, 
€um tantum eis menfium et annorum curfus certo numero 
per horarum fpatia diftinguuntur? Et lunaris globi pleni- 
tudo, vel diminutio, digitorum motu, rationis magitterio, et 
calculi computatione previdetur??? (Aé&. Sanc. Seb. 
cap. 16.) i.e. But why? this knowledge of the daily 
motions, is it not ufeful for the obfervance of the facred 
rites, feeing that the lapfe of months and of years is diftin- 
guifhed by the paffage of a certain number of hours? And are 
not the increafe and decreafe of the lunar globe forefeen by 
the motion of indexes, guided according to certain calcula- 
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tions??? St. Polycarp, {peaking of the fame mechanifm, 
ufes thefe words ; * Tlic figna Leonis, et Capricorni, et Sa- 
gittarii, et Scorpionis, et Tauri funt ; illic in Ariete Luna, 
in Cancro hora, in Jove ftella, in Mercurio tropica, in 
Veneré Mars, et in omnibus itis montftruofis demonibus 
ars deo inimica cognofcitur :”” that is, ‘There are the figns 
of Leo and of Capricorn, of Sagittarius and of eae 
pio, and of Taurus ; there are the moon in Aries, the hour- 
hand in Cancer, a ftar in Jupiter, the tropic in Mercury, 
in (or with) Venus Mars; and in all thofe monftrous de- 
mons is difcovered an art hoftile to the Deity.” 

The next inftrument in the order of time which occurs in 
our refearch, is that which was contrived by Y-tang, the 
celebrated Chinefe aftronomer, in the year 721, and eos 
merited the admiration of his contemporaries. Berthoud 
(tome i. p. 38, and tome ii. p. 178, 179, Hiftoire de la 
Méfure,) {peaks of this inftrument in the words of father 
Gaubil, thus: “ L’eau faifoit mouvoir pleufieurs roues ; et 
par leur moyen, ou reprefentoit le mouvement propre, et le 
mouvement commun du foleil, de la lune, et des cingue 
planetes ; les conjonétions, les oppofitions, les éclipfes du 
foleil et de la lune ; les occultations des etoiles et des autres 
planetes.”,—Which account in Enghfh may be thus; 
«¢ Many wheels were put in motion by water, and by their 
means were reprefented both the proper and common mo- 
tions of the fun, moon, and five planets ; the conjunctions 
and oppofitions, the eclipfes of the fun and moon, and oc- 
cultations of the ftars, as well as of the planets.””—By the 
proper and common motions, we conceive, we muft under- 
itand the apparent or fuppofed diurnal motion of the planets 
round the earth, as wellas their progreflive motions in the 
echptic, and alfo the lunation and motion of the moon’s 
nodes. For it is faid, moreover, that this inftrument exhibited, 
by two pointers, the Aours of the day and night, and alfo 
the ge, or hundredth part of the Chinefe day ; andit may be 
worthy of remark here, that at every return of the index to 
the de a little wooden ftatue ftept forth, and gave a blow on 
a wooden board, and then retired ; which probably was the 
origin of /riking clocks ; but what was the regulator of this 
early horological, as well as aftronomical machine, does not 
appear. 

We mutt now pafs on to the eleventh century, in which 
William, the learned abbot of Hirfham, is faid “ to have 
invented a natural horologe in imitation of the celeftial he- 
mifphere ;’?. (naturale horologium ad exemplum ceelettis 
hemifpherti excogitafle ;) but this fhort notice conveys no 
exact idea of the conftruction of this piece of mechanifm. 

“he next machine that we find defcribed +s an horologium, 
which, T'rithemius fays, was prefented to the emperor Fre- 
deric IT., oF Germany, by one of the fultans of Egypt, in 
the year 1232: his defcription is as follows.  Saladinus 
Egyptiorum Frederico Imperatori dono mifit per fuos ora- 
tores tentorium pretiofum, mirabili arte compofitum, cujus 
pretit eftimatio quinque ducatorum millium procul valorum 
exceflit. Nam ad fimilitudinem {pherarum cceleftium. in- 
trinficus videbatur cénftructum, in quo imagines folis, lune, 
ac reliquorum planetarum artificiofiffimé compofite movye- 
bantur ponderibus et rotis incitate ; ita videlicet, quod, cur- 
fum fuum artis ac debitis {patiis peragentes, horas tam noétis 
quam diei infallibili demonftratione defignabant ; imagines 
quoque xii fignorum zodiaci certis diftin€honibus fuis 
mote cum firmamento curfum in fe planetarum continebant.”’ 
— The fultan of Egypt prefentedto the emperor Frederic, 
by his orators, a valuable tent (or pavilion), conftructed 
with admirable art, the value of which has been eftimated at 
more than fiye thoufand ducats. For its appearance within 
reprefented the celeftial fpheres, in which were the repre- 
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fentatives of the fun, moon, and the reit of the planets, moft 
ingenioufly made and actuated by means of wheels and 
weights; fo that, performing their courfes in certain fated 
periods, they defignated the hours both of night and day 
with infallible clearnefs ; the fhapes alfo of the twelve figns 
of the zodiae diftintly moving along with the firmament, 
contained upon them the paths of the planets.”” Here it 
may be obferved the fun and moon are reckoned among the 
primary planets, according to the Ptolemaic fy ftem : and if 
this horologium was an aitronomical clock going by wheel- 
work, by the power of an appended weight, we think it 
may be confidered as the firft of which we have had any 
detceintion handed down to us: we are at alofs, however, 
to know what was the regulator, if it had any; and alfo 
whether the time indicated was really contemporary with the 
earth’s motion on its axis, (their fuppofed diurnal motion of 
the fun,) or only a nominal or re/ative time, many days of 
which might pafs in a fhort period, when the machine was in 
quick uncontrolled motion. 

Next in order comes an aftronomical machine or clock, 
made by Richard of Walingferd, abbot of St. Alban’s, in 
the fourteenth century, which was called Albion (all by one). 
Leland fpeaks of the inventor and inftrument thus: viz. 
«¢ EleGtus in monafterii prafidem cum jam per amplas 
licebat fortunas, voluit illuftri aliquo opere non modo ingenii, 
verum etiam eruditionis ac artis excellentis miraculum often- 
dere. Ergo talem horologii fabricam magno labore, majore 
fumptu, arte vero maxima compegit; qualem non habet 
tota, mea opinione, Europa fecundam ; five quis curfum 
folis ac lune, feu fixa fidera notet, five iterum maris incre- 
menta et decrementa, feu lineas una cum figuris ac demon- 
{trationibus ad infinitum pene variis confideret.’”’—* After 
being eleéted abbot, now that his fortune would permit, he 
wifhed to give proof, by fome illuftrious work, not only of 
his ingenuity, but of his learning alfo, and fiill in the arts : 
he therefore conftruéted by great labour, and {till greater 
expence, withuncommon {fkill, fuch a machine as, in my 
opinon, cannot be equalled in all Europe, whether you re- 
gard the courfe of the fun and moon and fixed ftars, or you 
take into confideration the ebbing and flowing of the fea, and 
the almoft infinite variety of lines and geometrical demonttra- 
tions.’’ Nearly about the fametime John, fon of James Dondi, 
afterwards called Horologius, made a machine fimilar to 
the foregoing, which is thus defcribed by Petrus Paulus 
Vergerius. “In quo erat firmamentum & omnium plane- 
tarum {phere, ut fic fiderum omnium motus, veluti in celo, 
comprehendantur ; fefta ediéta in dies monitrat, plurima 
que alia oculis ftupenda ; tantaque fuit ejus horologii admi- 
randa congeries, ut ufque modo poft ejus reliétam lucem 
corrigere, & pondera convenientia affignare fciverit aftro- 
logus nemo. Verum de Francia nuper aftrologus & fabri- 
cator magnus, fama horologii tanti ductus, Papiam venit, 
plurimis que diebus in rotas congregandas elaboravit ; tan- 
dem que actum eft, ut in unum, eo quo decebat ordine, 
eompofuerit, motum que ut decet dederit :’? that is to fay, 
this is a machine, “ in which_the firmament and fpheres of 
all the planets, together with the motions of all the {tars, 
are contained exactly as in heaven ; it points out the feftivals 
and other wonderful things; and fo great and admirable 
was the itructure of this horologe, that after his (Dondi’s) 
death, no aftrologer could reétify, or affign the proper 
weights to the different parts. At length, however, an 
aftrologer and famous mechanic of France, attracted by the 
report ref{pecting fuch an horologe, came to Pavia, and after 
many days labour colleéted the wheels, and put them into 
fuch order, as to produce the requifite motions.” 

The next inftrument which we meet with is the famous 


aftronomical clock at Strafburg, made in 1370, an account 
of which is given by Conradus Dafypodius in a German 
book, (Jac von Konigfhovens Elfafs and Strafb.-~Chronik, 
P--574-) which we have not at prefent before us. 

Again, John Werner of Nuremberg, that eminent aftro- 
nomer and geometer, who firft propofed the lunar method 
of difcovering the longitude, about the year 1500 employed 
Andrew Heirlin, an excellent mechanic, to conftruét a ma- 
chine which reprefented by wheelwork the Ptolemaic fyitem 

oppelmayer de Mathemat. Nurem.} ; but weare not in 
pofieflion of a more particular account of this machine. 

Hitherto we have been able to colleét only an_hiitorical 
{ketch of aftronomical mechanifm, as it is connected with 
the progrefs of aftronomy, without knowing- the precife 
difpofition of the parts, or the numbers into which the 
wheels were divided which produced the various motions ; 
but imperfect as it is, it will furnifh us with a proof, that in 
all ages of the world, a reprefentation of the fyltem of 
the univerfe by mechanifm has not only been deemed worthy 
of the efforts of the greateft geniufes, but has been com 
fidered as the moft arduous and wonderful undertaking. 

In coming down nearer to our own time, we propofe to 
admit into our account notices of thofe machines only, of 
which we can defcribe fome or all of the powers and proper- 
ties from authentic fources of information, and concerning 
which, therefore, we may be able to make appropriate re- 
marks. 

The firft machines of modern conftruétion that offer 
themfelves to our notice, are the planetary clocks of the late 
Mr. Peckitt, of Compton-ftreet, London, and the turret 
clock at Hampton-Court, in both of which are folar and 
lunar trains of wheelwork ; but we have already defcribed 
thofe under our article Crock, and the latter at confider- 
able length ; to which we therefore refer our readers for 
further information. 

Next in order after thefe we may place the famous plane- 
tary clock invented by Oronce Finée, mathematician to the 
kings Francis I. and Henry II. of France, begun in 1553, 
and made, during the fpace of feven years, by the bett 
workmen that could be found: this machine was prefented 
to the cardinal du Lorraine, and is at prefent placed in the 
library «‘ de Sainte Geneviéve,’’ or Pantheon at Paris. The 
exterior fhape of this machine is reprefented as a pentagonal 
column, feventeen inches diameter and fix feet high, fur- 
mounted by a brafs celeftial globe of feven inches diameter, 
which contains 48 conftellations, and which revolves once in 
every 24 hours from eaft to weit.. The interior part of this 
pillar contains upwards of one hundred wheels to give the 
re{pective motions to the fun, moon, and planets, which are 
actuated by clockwork, and the whole are kept in their re- 
fpective motions by one weight fufpended within the pillar, 
the fall of which is one foot per day, and the motions con- 
tinue 48 hours and upwards. ‘The movement of each planet 
confifts of twelve, ten, or eight wheels, as the neceflary 
accuracy requires, and they are all made of Spanifh fteel 
and aétuated by one common arbor. The defcription of 
this elaborate inftrument is contained in a printed recueil, 


N° = of the library at the Pantheon, Paris, in whichit is faid, 
that the increafe and decreafe of velocity is fomehow effected 
by the mechanifm in the motion of the heavenly bodies, 
which are repreferted, together with the excentricities and 
motions of the apogees, nodes, and latitudes of each. ,The 
five plain fides of the pentagonal column haye each a brafs face” 
of two feet in length, and ten inches in breadth, in each of 
which are two circles, the upper and the lower, except in 
that 
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that containing the places of the fun and moon, which has 
three circles ; and hands or pointers are made to indicate the 
different motions on the refpe¢tive d’or moulu dials or cir- 
cles, which are appropriated according to the fubjoined ar- 
rangement, viz. 

aces.—1. The motion of Saturn above, and of Jupiter 
below. 

2. The motion of Mars above, and of Mercury below. 

3. The motion of Venus above, and of the fun below. 

4. The motion of the moon above, and of the moon’s 
node below. 

5. The hours above, an altrolabe below, and in the 
middle the conjunétions, oppofitions, eclipfes, &c. of the 
fun and moon. 

The wheelwork and other mechanical parts of the inftru- 
ment are not contained in Berthoud’s extraét, whence this 
detail 1s abridged ; but the times of the various revolutiens 
attributed to the movements, and alfo to the celeftial bodies 
themfelves, which are {aid to be reprefented to a minute in 
a revolution, are given in the fubjoined table. 


Planets. Whole Periods. Motion in 24h. | 
ec ae son wees 
| Mercury - 87 23 15 36 ° 59 8 
| Wee PE" 220 RRs 2 059 8 
; Sun - Bip ager eas | o 59 8 
Mars - I. eee ao: 26 
| Jupiter Gs 4332 4 49 31 Ure 
| Saturn ean eons 2D Sor ak tac we 
Moon - | 27et3 18 35 Ml) 713 re 
| Ditto fynodic | Aaa eme eee £3,935 ‘ 
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This machine does not exhibit to the eye the reprefenta- 
tives of the planets in their orders and diftances, but only in- 
dicates on the different faces the periods of their fidereal 
revolutions ; the earth is confidered by the inventor as the 
centre of the orbits of the Moon, Sun, Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn, the three lait of which are made to move in the 
Ptolemaic epicycles; but the planet Sol, or fun, is made the 
centre of the orbits of Mercury and Venus, according to 
the Egyptian fyftem, which is the reafon why the daily 
progrefs in the ecliptic is put down for thefe three alike. 
It is fomewhat remarkable, that this arrangement is not 
according to the Copernican fyftem, though Copernicus had 
publifhed his book called the “« Revolutions of the celeftial 
Orbs,”’ which laid the foundation of his fyftem, twelve years 
before ; hence we muit fuppofe, either that the book had 
not found its way from Pruflia into France at that time, or 
elfe that the fyftem at firft met with oppofition. Thus an 
union of the Ptolemaic with the old Egyptian fyitem be- 
came the favourite of the aftronomer before us, and three 
years afterwards he publifhed a book in defence of this 
theory. This machine, then, ftill in exiftence, is a ftanding 
proof of what has been afferted of the nature of the old 
ariginal fyftem deicribed by Vitruvius and Cicero, fo far 


as relates to the inferior planets; and it is highly worthy of 
remark, that the fidereal periods of our fuperior planets are 
nearer the periods according to La Lande, than Dr. Halley 
gives them, who wrote more than a century after him, and 
whofe aftronomical tables were long held in the higheft efti- 
mation. That the period of Mercury and Venus fhould not 
be fo accurate, we need not be furprifed, when we confider 
that they are made fecondaries to the fun; nor can we 
wonder that there is no diitin¢tion made between a tropical 
and a fidereal year; but we think it certainly furprifing, 
that both the anomaliftic and fynodic revolutions of the 
moon are agreeable to the prefent ftate of our knowledge 
of the lunar motions as nearly as may be. As telefcopes 
were not invented at the period we are. now treating of, the 
fecondary planets of Jupiter and Saturn were out of the 
queftion; but it appears evident from the mechanifm before 
us, that the mean motions of thofe primary planets, which 
were known two centuries and a half ago, were then deter- 
mined with that degree of accuracy, which left more modern 
aitronomers little more to do in praétical obfervations, with 
refpect to them, than to contraft their prefent places with 
ancient determinations, and fo to corre& the inaccuracies 
which have neceffarily arifen from want of good inftruments 
of obfervation. 

Planetarium of P. Schirleus de Rheita.—The next machine 
we meet with is the planetarium of P. Schirleus de Rheita, 
deferibed in the “ Technica Curiofa?’? of Schott, and made 
about the year 1650. This machine is faid to have repre- 
fented all the true and mean motions of the planets, their 
itations, and dire¢t and retrograde appearances, without 
epicycles or equations, and with very few wheels by the help 
of endlefs {crews and pullies. The movements were actuated 
by water, and on the exterior part of the initrument were 
three feparate faces, or dials, defcribed into a number of 
circles for the orbits of the planets and figns of the zodiac; 
the loweft face contained the circles of the Sun, Venus, and 
Mercury, which were denominated the inferier planets, and 
their refpective hands or arms; the uppermoft face had the 
circles of Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars, with their refpective 
hands; and the face in the middle had twelve hours, and 
alfo a circle for the moon. The firft wheel which gave mo- 
tion to all the reft was carried round by a fall of water once 
in a minute, on the arbor of which was a fingle endlefs 
fcrew, which drove a wheel of 15 teeth round in as many 
minutes; on the arbor of this was another fimilar ferew, 
a€tuating another wheel of 24 once round in fix hours ; 
again, on the arbor of the wheel of 24 was another fcrew, 
making a wheel of 20 teeth revolve im five days; and laftly, 
a ferew on the-arbor of the laft mentioned wheel of 20 
impelled a wheel of 73 once round in exattly 365 days, 
which reprefented the annual motion of the fun im his fup- 
pofed orbit round the earth. The laft {crew alfo drove a 
wheel of 45 teeth round in 225 days, which, by the help 
of two equal pullies, carried Venus round the fun in this 
period; and in like manner, it is faid, motions were pro- 
duced in the reft of the planets, but the numbers of the 
other wheels are not given by Berthoud, from whom this 
account is taken. Alexander, in his “‘ Traité des Horloges,” 
has anticipated, in fome meafure, the obfervations which we 
fhould have made in thefe words; ‘this machine,” fays 
he, *¢ cannot be of great utility, nor will it reprefent the mo- 
tions of the planets with fufficient juitice; fer 

“‘y, The firft wheel which moves all the reft, is carried 
round by a fall of water, which cannot have the requifite 
regularity. 

“2, The movementis not regulated by a balance, pendu- 
lun, or fly. 

“ 3. The 
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«3. The motion of the fun completes the year in exaétly 
365 days, which makes an error of 25 days in a century. 

4. The difes of the planets are made much too large in 
proportion to the fun.” 

The laft of thefe obfervations muft neceffarily conftitute 
an objeétion in every inftrument, where the ball for the fun 
is not made inconveniently bulky. 

We are difpofed to think, that the irregularities of motion 
were not reprefented by the wheelwork in this machine, 
which appears not to have had accurate movements, but 
were indicated by the manner in which the circles were di- 
vided, fome of which were moft likely excentric. The 
fuppofed apogeal points [eae aphelion points) of the orbits 
of the planets, are put down in the account for the year 
1642, thus: 


Saturn 26° 53! of Sagittarius 
Jupiter 7 26 of Libra 
Mars 29 49 «of Leo 
Venus 2 12 of Cancer 
Mercury 14 6 of Sagittarius 
Sun 6 29 of Cancer. 


If we add to thefe numbers the annual motions of the 
aphelion points, as at prefent afcertained, the above quoted 
places will be found to differ only in the minutes, except in 
the inftances of Mercury and Venus, in the former of which 
there is an error of about 2°, and in the latter, if we 
reckon forwards, of more than feven figns. 

The fyitem which is reprefented by this mechanifm is the 
fame as was reprefented by the preceding one of Oronce 
Finée, which proves that the Copernican fyftem had not 
generally prevailed in the middle of the feventeenth century. 

It may not be improper to mention here, that Cardan, 
who wrote in the middle of the fixteenth century, mentions 
the names of William of Zealand, and Junellus Turrianus, 
who invented machines ef this defcription about the fame 
time. 

Automaton of C. Huygens. —We come now to the firft ma- 
chine, in all probability, which reprefented the true folar 
or Copernican fyftem, namely, the automaton planetarium 
of Chriftian Huygens; the defcription of this inftrument 
was not, indeed, publifhed till the year 1703, among the 
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Befides the above wheels and pinions, there is a fingle 
{crew driving a wheel of 300 teeth once round in 300 years 
of 365 days each, to fhew for what year the inftrument is 
at any time rectified : alfo the wheel of 73 drives a large 
wheel of 219 teeth round in three years, on which the days 
and months are marked. . 


author’s other pofthumous works; but Benjamin Martin 
fays, that this was the original from which all the more re- 
cent inftruments were afterwards made, and informs us, more- 
over, that during the refidence of this very ingenious me- 
chanician and able mathematician at Paris, from 1665 to 
1681, ‘he invented and perfected feveral ufeful initruments 
and machines”’ (Biograph. Phil. p. 340.) : we mutt, there- 
fore, fix the date of the automaton to be in this interval. 
vThe learned inventor fays, that he had feen and read of 
many elaborate in{ftruments contrived for exhibiting the ce- 
leftial motions, but as they were all very imperfeét, he em- 
ployed his mathematical attainments and mechanical {kill, 
for both which he was juftly renowned, in conftructing a 
more perfeét machine than any which had been before made, 
inafmuch as it was to reprefent the excentricities and un- 
equable motions of a fyitem, which was likely to maintain 
its ground amidft the fcrutiny of after ages. 

In the “ Defcriptio: Automati Planetarii’? we meet with 
an account of the numbers, and a drawing of the wheel- 
work of this machine, which'we briefly {hall defcribe, and 
attach the proper value to each movement, and then make 
fuch obfervations on them as may occur. 

In this machine there is a large watch or clock move- 
ment, regulated by a balance and balance fpring, which 
actuates all the planetary motions, and keeps them contem-- 
porary with the real motions in the heavens. The motions 
are thus effected ; a pinion of 4, which revolves by means 
of the clockwork in 4 days, drives a wheel of 45, on the 
arbor of which is another pinion of g, driving a fecond 
wheel of 73 once round in a year ; = x of 4 days 
being equal to 365 exaétly. The laft mover of 73 has a 
long arbor lying horizontally, or nearly fo, acrofs the 
machine, on which arbor all the firft moving or driving 
wheels are placed of the different planetary movements; 
the ratios, therefore, conitituted by the wheelwork are fo 
many fractions of 365 days, according to the fubjoined 
plan, in which the value of each feparate movement is 
given in days, hours, minutes, and feconds, refpectively : 
VIZ. 
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Upon comparing thefe periods with the exaé periods 
which the beft tables give, the reader will obferve many 
very confiderable errors, and be difpofed to conclude un- 
favourably of the calculations here employed; but what 
will be his furprife when he is told that Huygens wrote 
exprefsly upon an excellent method of approximating to 

the 
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the truth, in calculations of this kind, which no doubt he 

~ employed before he began making his inftrument ! He will 
naturally conclude that the fcientific contriver of this me- 
chanifm has not made the moft of his calculations and in- 
genuity ; and that this was really the cafe may be unquef- 
tionably proved ; for the fact is, he has calculated periods 
in fractions of a /olar year, and afterwards has introduced 
a firft mover to revolve in a civi/ year of 365 days, as we 
have feen; whereas, he ought to have made the annual 
arbor revolve in 365.242 days, as his calculations fuppofed, 
and then the periods would have been thefe: viz. 
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Thefe periods, being very near the true tropical periods, 
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It fhould feem from thefe dates that the inftrument was 
finifhed in the year 1681, which was the year in which 
Huygens finally left Paris. 

In the machine before us no diurnal motion of the 
earth, nor motion of the moon’s nodes or apogee, was in- 
treduced, nor yet the motions of Jupiter’s or Saturn’s fa- 
tellites, fo that it was properly what is now called a plane- 
tarium, and differed from a common planetarium in what it 
profefled to exhibit only, inafmuch as the variable diftances 
and velocities of the planets were attempted to be exhi- 
bited : thefe two requifites are defcribed as being produced 
in fome of the planetary motions by unequal teeth cut in 
the laft moving wheels, and in others by means of rings, 
cut into equal teeth, and placed excentrically as they re- 
garded the fun: but it has been fhewn, when we treated of 
the different methods that have been devifed for producing 
unequable motion, under our article Equation Mechanifm, 
that neither of thefe two methods, adopted by Huygens 
in his automaton, as he has defcribed them, will produce 
more than one half of the grand equation, and it does not 
appear that he, in any initance, ufed them jointly ; whence 
we may fairly conclude, that the accelerations and retard- 
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muift evidently have been calculated from a folar year, and 
therefore ought to have been produced by wheels: placed 
on a common arbor revolving exatly in that time; hence, 
the fubftitution of a proper annual movement in this ma- 
chine will reftore to all the other wheels their proper in- 
tended motions, and make the periods what the wheelwork 
was calculated to effet. See NumBErs, Planetary. 

The laft moving wheels, which are here put as numerators 
of the different refpe@tive fraCtions, were fo many flat rings 
with the teeth cut in their pofterior or concealed furfaces, 
and projeCting more or lefs from their planes to meet their 
drivers ; thefe were fupported by intermediate fixed rings 
with fri@tion rollers at both the inner and outer edges, and 
the driving wheels or pinions on the common horizontal 
arbor met their teeth, and impelled them round, whilft 
they were kept in their proper pofition by the rollers. 
On thefe moveable rings the planetary balls were fupported, 
and the aphelion and perihelion points, latitudes, and fhape 
of the orbits, were marked on the intermediate fixed ring’, 
which, together with the revolving rings, refting on fhoulders 
turned at the outward and inward edges of the fixed ones, 
formed the cover of the machine, and concealed the wheel- 
work from fight. The frame was too feet in diameter, 
and fix inches deep, placed in an ere@ pofition; and 
the periods to be reprefented were collected from the 
tables of Ricciolus, according to which the folar year was 
365% 5° 49™ 15°, and a lunation 294 12" 44™ 35, as we 
now generally reckon it. The aphelia, afcending nodes, 
inclinations of the orbits, mean diftances, excentricities, and 
proportional diameters, with refpeé to the fun, were taken 
from that ancient a{tronomer for January 1, 1682, as ex- 
preffed in the annexed table : 


Afcending Node. { nclination. | Mean Dit. Excentr. |Diam. comp. with the Sun 
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ations of velocity, being reprefented in only Aa/f their due 

quantity, were much lefs perfe& than the author himfelf 

imagined. 

Should our readers with to attain a more clear concep- 
tion of the internal ftru@ure and external appearance of 
the automaton of Huygens, he may confult the defcription 
of Antide Janvier, given in his quarto pamphlet entitled 
Des Revolutions des Corps Céleftes par le Mechanifme 
des rouages,”’ (Paris 1812,) who, like ourfelves, has given 
the fubftance of the original, together with two plates 
that illuftrate the conftruGtion, but which did not fall into 
our hands till owr defcription was finifhed. From a view 
of thefe plates it is evident, that both Mr. Walker’s eidou- 
ranion, and Mr. Lloyd’s celeftial mechanifm, are copied 
from the automaton on an enlarged fcale, with but little 
deviation as to the mode of imparting and modifying the 
re{pective motions, though we have reafon to belieye that 
the periods produced in the latter machines are not fo accu- 
rate as in the prototype. 

Lafily, the objection which father Alexander made very 
properly to the preceding machine of Schirleus de Rheita, 
in regard to its lofing 25 daysin a century, is equally ap- 
4h plicable 
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licable to the automaton, exclufively of its other defeéts ; 
Bat this objection would be completely obviated by the 
fubftitution of an accurate annual movement, which has 
been juft recommended to rectify the other movements. 

Roemer’ s Satellite Inflrument.—The fatellite inftrument of 
Romer, or Roemer, prefents itfelf next to our confidera- 
tion, an account of which was prefented by him to the firft 
aftronomer royal, Mr. Flamftead, in the year 1679. Romer 
was mathematician to the French king (Louis XIV.) 
during the period that Huygens was refident at Paris, 
under royal patronage, and as this inftrument was pro- 
duced during the refidence of Huygens, who had a great 
propenfity Be mechanics, as well as altronomy and ma- 
thematics, we think it extremely probable that Romer’s 
tafte for aftronomical mechanifm was owing to his acquaint- 
ance with Huygens ; nor is it improbable that the plan and 
calculations of it might be fubmitted to the confideration 
of the Dutch refident. 

This is the firft machine in which we meet with a num- 
ber of tubes, or what the French artifts have called canons, 
introduced to move within one another for the purpofe of 
connecting the arms of the planets, or fecondaries, with 
their correfponding wheels, whilft the latter are concealed 
from fight : this original contrivance was, no doubt, meant 
to fuperfede the ufe of revolving rings and fri€tion-wheels, 
which were heavy, as well as tedious to make; but then 
the idea ef variable diflances and velocities was given up with 
its introdu@tion ; fince the author’s time the common pla- 
netaria have been made upon this plan, but chiefly with the 
numbers afcertained by Huygens. (See PLANeTariuM.) 
The machine before us had a common arbor revolving in 
feven days, on which all the four driving wheels for the 
four fatellites of Jupiter were fixed faft, which drove each 
its fellow, placed at the lower extremity of the correfpond- 
ing tubes; the firft fatellite had the longeft and innermoft 
tube, the fecond the next, and fo on asin the common 
planetarium. 

The numbers of the wheelwork, and their correfponding 
values in time, may be exprefled thus: viz. 
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There appears to be two reafons why feven days was the 
period aflumed for a revolution of the common arbor ; 
firft, becaufe a hand placed upon it would indicate the 
feven days of the week; and, fecondly, becaufe a period 
of feven days is nearly a mean period between the two 
extreme fynodic revolutions of the 1{t and 4th fatellites, 
fo that it is not neceflary to ufe either a large wheel or a 
{mall pinien. 

The four pairs of wheels were intended to be kept going 
by clockwork, but it does not appear that there was any 
movement propofed to require an annual index to point 
out the phenonee beyond the prefent or current moment, 
on which account the utility of the inftrument was circum- 


{cribed. 


The periodic errors in this inftrument are as follow: vis, 
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Romer’s Planetarium.—But the fatellite inftrument of 
Romer was not the only inftrument of which he fuper- 
intended the conitruétion: in the * Bafis Aftronomiz 
\Roemeri,”’ Hauniz, 1735, there is an account of a planeta- 
rium by this gentleman, conftructed with tubes moving 
round one another, after the plan of his fatellite inftrument, 
and finifhed in the year 1697. The numbers of the wheels 
were, according to the fize of the machine, as under; viz. 
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Thefe were the effeétive wheels of the machine under 
our prefent notice ; befides which, there were fome others 
of high numbers, which might be confidered as dial-work, 
a part of which effeted the revolution of a hand or index 
in feven days for the week hand, and the reft produced a 
revolution in ten years, to indicate the year for which the 
inftrument was at any time reétified. 

The reafon why the author has given the inftrument- 
maker the choice of two pairs: of wheels for Mercury, 
Mars, and Saturn, is, probably, that he might adopt thofe 
which beft accord with the feale upon which his inftru- 
ment is to be made. We have here calculated the tropical 
periods from the ftandard of an exact folar year; and on 
examining the numbers, the reader will find that Romer 
borrowed all his ratios, except thofe of Mercury, from 
Huygens; indeed all the modern planetaria of the fhops 
have their numbers taken from the fame fource, except that, 
in fome inftances, 148 has been ufed for 147 in the wheels 
of Saturn, either by miftake, or becaufe it was much more 
convenient to cut into teeth; but the difference occafioned 
by an omiffion of this one cooth in each revolution is 127 
days’ motion; and yet it does not appear that an error of 
fuch magnitude has been before detected ! 

For an account of the manner in which the wheeelwork 
of this planetarium is conftruéted, and of the mode by which 
the motion of the planetary bodies are produced, our readers 
are defired to revert to the title Common Planetarium, in 
our article PLANETARIUM. 

10 Martinot’s 
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Martinot’s Armillary Sphere.—In the “ Traité des Hor- 
loges’’ of father Alexander (P- 323.), 1s contained a de- 
{cription of an inftrument made by Martinot, a Fremchman, 
and prefented to the king of France, on February 28th, 
1701, an exact tranflation of which will conititute the moft 
faithful account we can give. ‘ The defign of this piece 
of workmanfhip,”’ fays the author, ¢¢ is the conftru€tion of 
an armillary {phere, which, by the motion of its circles, may 
imitate thofe of the heavens, particularly of the primum 
mobile of the fun and moon, and imitate, by a fenfible re- 
femblance, the apparent fituation of heaven at every 
moment. 

“The primum mobile makes its revolution in 24 hours 
fram eaft to weft upon the poles of the world, by means 
of a movement which is below the equinoétial polar dial- 
plate. The equator is divided into 360°; and the zodiac, 
upon which are marked the figns, is pierced (in the middle 
we fuppofe), that its breadth may not conceal the fun and 
moon. 

« The heaven is compofed of three large circles, namely, 
the ecliptic and two meridians. The body of the fun is 
attached to a point of the common fection of the meridian 
with the ecliptic. The ecliptic, turning upon its centre 
according to the order of the figns, carries the fun, and 
makes him perform a revolution through the ecliptic in 
365 days; and at the fame time the heaven is carried by the 
primum mobile from eaft to weft in 24 hours. The heaven 
of the moon is alfo compofed of three circles, like that of 
the fun; but the poles are five degrees removed from thofe 
of the ecliptic. [he moon, turning upon the poles of her 
heaven, moves through the zodiac, according to the order 
of the figns, in the {pace of one lunar month, and in 24 
hours from eaft to weft upon the poles of the primum 
mobile. The body of the moon is of filver, of a {pherical 
faape, one-half of which is darkened, and, prefenting the 
illuminated half always to the fun, fhews the phafes. The 
moon’s circles carry her from weit to eaft in twenty-nine 
days and a half, to make a lunar revolution from one con- 
junétion to another. 

<< In the middle of the {phere there is a little globe which 
reprefents the earth: this globe is immoveable, and Paris is 
conftantly on its zenith. The meridian is divided two 
ways into degrees, which begin at the equator and end at 
the two poles, upon which the primum mobile turns. The 
equinodtial dial confifts of two plates; that in the middle 
has the hours, and is immoveable ; the other, which contains 
the names of the principal cities of the world, is carried by 
the primum mobile in 24 hours; and one may fee at any 
inftant what hour it is at each city which is marked. On 
the immoveable plate is feen the hour of the fun’s rifing and 
fetting. The horizon carries two concentric circles, on 
which are marked the figns, and their correfponding days 
ef the month. There are alfo the names of the winds and 
their divifions. Upon the ftand of the fphere are put the 
allegorical figures which reprefent the four elements. The 
diameter is two feet.” 

Such is the account given by Alexander of Martinot’s 

_ armillary {phere, to which he has annexed the following ob- 
fervation. ‘‘ The motion of this {phere,’’ fays he, ‘¢ is not 
very exact, becaule the fun’s period is only 365 days, and 
wants almoft fix hours in a year. The motion of the moon, 
too, is performed in 294 days; fo that it wants 44 minutes 
ina lunation; and in lefs than three years this quantity 
amounts to more than a day.” 

Whether the motion of the fun in this fphere was con- 
fidered as real or only apparent, does not appear certain 
from the account which is here given. In accommodation 
to natural appearances, we ftill, it is true, continue to {peak 


of the fun’s place in the ecliptic ; and the idea of the fun’s 
performing an annual journey through the heavens is coun- 
tenanced by the language of our poets; but in all cafes 
it will be allowed, that an inftrument ought to exhibit the 
fyftem which it profeffes to illuftrate, in a manner which 
cannot miflead the uninftru&ed. The inventor of the 
armillary {phere before us, we are difpofed to believe, like 
Martin and Parke in our own time, affeéted to difcredit 
the Copernican fyftem. 

Pigeon’s Sphere.—Nearly about the fame time with Mar- 
tinot, M. Jean (or John) Pigeon conftruéted a f{phere, in 
which the planets were introduced and kept in motion by 
clockwork: the account which M. Saverieu has given of 
this initrument in his “ Diétionnaire des Mathematiques,”’ 
makes it rank much higher in our eftimation than the lafl 
we examined, and it is much to be regretted, that the num- 
bers of the wheelwork have not been tranfmitted to us. 
The author exprefles himfelf to this purpofe: « Many 
ages have paft over, before we have found ourfelves in a 
fituation to execute the plan of the {phere of Archimedes. 
It is not till our own days that a {phere in motion has been 
feen, for which we are indebted to the fkill of our ingenious 
artilt, M. Jean Pigeon. His {phere is eighteen inches in 
diameter, and elevated to the height of five feet four inches 
by a fupport, from the fummit of which is fufpended a pen- 
dulum : in the middle of the {phere ftands the reprefentative 
of the fun, which is a large gilt ball, and all the planets are 
attached to their orbits in refpeétive order. Thus, Mer- 
cury is the neareft to the Sun, next moveth Venus, then 
the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. A pendulum gives 
motion to all the planets, and conduds them within the 
{phere, according to the order of the figns around the fun 
as their common centre. The earth turns upon its axis in 
24 hours, and alfo makes the tour of the zodiac, accordin 
to the order of the figns, in 365% 5" 49™. Around the 
earth is a little circle which reprefents the ecliptic, fo that 
one may judge in what fign any planet is, and whether 
its dechnation be north or fouth. This circle alfo ferves 
to afcertain the retrogradations, direét motions, and 
{tations of the planet. There are alfo two other {mall 
circles round the earth, one of which reprefents the horizon, 
and the other the meridian, which is adjuftable to any place 
on the earth. To the orb of this planet is attached ar 
index, pointing towards the fun, the ufe of which is to 
mark the times of the new and full moons ; another index 
is placed below the moon to mark her latitude upon a 
plate, on which are marked the nodes, called the head and 
tail of the dragon, by means of which one may fee if the 
moon be at any time in the ecliptic, &c.’?—From this 
defcription of Pigeon’s {phere, it feems to have been the moit 
comprehenfive reprefentation of the Copernican fy{tem of any 
which we have hitherto met with, inafmuch as the diurnal 
motion of the earth, and the motion of the moon’s nodes, 
have been added to the revolutions of the planets. All the 
motions, we muft conclude, were mean motions, and as 
nothing is faid about the wheelwork, we know not how 
far thefe motions were accurate. The plan, however, feems 
to have been happily conceived, and well calculated to 
produce a pleafing objeé to the eye of a {peétator. 

Orrery by Graham and Rowley—We have now come 
down to the time when our own country produced in 
machine a combination of the annual and diurnal motions 
of the earth, together with the motions of the moon and 
primary planets, and gave to fuch combination the name of 
Orrery, in honour of the earl of Orrery, who at that 
time patronized the {ciences ; but as we have defcribed this 
complex mechanifm with confiderable mmutenefs under 
our article OrRERY, it would be fuperfluous to fay more 
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jn this place, than that the date alluded to was about the 
"year 1715. . 

A Sphere moving by Clockwork, calculated by M. Paffe- 
mant, and confiruéted by Dauthiau, Clock-maker to the King of 
Francee—As this machine appears to be much fuperior 
to any of the preceding ones, both in accuracy and extent, 
it claims a detailed notice, which cannot be given more 
faithfully than by tranflating the abridged defcription given 
by Ferdinand Berthoud, from a {mall pamphlet of Dau- 
thiau, publifhed at Paris in 1756, in duodecimo. 

«‘ This clock, which is furmounted by a {phere, which it 

uts in motion aceording to the Copernican fyftem, was pre- 
fented to the Academy of Sciences on the 23d of Augutt 
1749, by M. Paffemant, the author of the calculations of 
the fphere, to which he applied himfelf about 20 years. 
The gentlemen of the academy, from the report of Meffrs. 
Camus and Deparcieux, the committee named for the exa- 
mination of this clock, have certified that the revolutions of 
the planets are exact in it; for that they did not find a 
degree of difference from the aftronomical tables in lefs than 
3000 years. Dauthiau, the clock-maker, who conftructed 
this machine, employed twelve years upon it. It was 
prefented to the king at Choicy on the 7th of September 
1750. His majefty, being a protector of the {ciences and 
arts, teftified his fatisfaGtion of it, and ordered a new cafe 
to be made for it after a defign of his own choice, which was 
executed by Meflrs. Caffiery, father and fon, after which it 
was again prefented to the king at Choicy, the zoth of 
Auguft 1753, and thence fent to Verfailles. 

« The {phere reprefents from day to day the different mo- 
tions of the planets round the fun, i. e. of Saturn, Jupiter, 
Mars, the Earth, Moon, Venus, and Mercury, alfo their 
places in the zodiac, their cones ftations, and ap- 
parent retrogradations with refpeét to the earth. Upon 
every circle which carries the orb of a planet, is engraven 
the time of its revolution round the fun. The earth, during 
its annual revolution, makes its movement of parallelifm, and 
views the fun pafling through the figns and degrees of the 
zodiac; alfo through the months and their day fpaces, 
eee indicating the feafons, the equinoxes, and 
olftices ; befides, it makes a rotation in 24 hours, being 
divided by 24 meridian lines: it has likewife a map of the 
principal places of the globe; fo that the rifing, fetting, 
and meridian paflage of the fun, together with his different 
elevations, and the continuance of day and night, may be 
{een for every principal place. The moon fimifhes her revo- 
lution round the earth in 294 12" 44! 3", during which 
time are indicated her age and different phafes ; her progrefs 
through the figns of the zodiac ; her nodes, her eclipfes, and 
thofe of the Fin with precifion, viz. their place, fize, and 
duration ; befides the various altitudes, and times of rifing, 
fetting, and fouthing. 

«The clock beats feconds, which are indicated in the 
centre of the dial-face by a dead-beat efcapement (échappe- 
ment a repos) of a particular conftruétion. This clock 
effects the equation by itfelf, by fhewing both apparent and 
mean time (called by the French ‘le temps vrai et le 
temps moyen,” which, in England, mean the fame thing) ; 
it {trikes the hours and the quarters of folar time, which it 
will repeat at pleafure. The movement of the ftriking part 
is by a fpring, fufée, and chain, that of the clock by a 
weight of twenty pounds doubly-fufpended, which has a 
defcent of eight inches in fix weeks, and the going is not 
interrupted by winding up the weight. The pendulum rod 
confifts of bars of fteel and brafs, adjuited: fo as to keep the 
metallic lens always at the fame diftance from the point of 
fufpenfion by the difference of their expanfions ; and by this 
difference a hand is made to point out the variation of tem- 
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perature on a divided circle on the top of the rod, whiicl 
forms therefore a natural thermometer by the fole aétion 
of metals. 

“ On the front of the clock, over the face, isa planifphere 
marking the age and phafes of the moon ; in which are, be- 
fides the day of the week, the names and days of the month, 
and year {paces after a new and fingular method ; for though 
fome months have 28, 30, and 31 days each, yet the clock 
makes February to have 2g days every fourth year for bil- 
The mechanifm for fhewing the days of the year 
will point them out for ten thoufand years, if the clock will 
wear fo long, by means of four indexes revolving refpective- 
ly in 10, 100, 1000, and 10,000 years.”’ 

In this clock and {phere are three contrivances for difen- 
gagement ; the firit for the efcapement ; the fecond for the 
{phere to be detached from the clockwork to move by a 
handle ; and the third for detaching the diurnal motion of 
the earth, that the planets may have a quick motion by 
means of a correfponding handle. Thus the different por- 
tions may be difengaged Poin each other to make the necef- 
fary rectifications. The number of wheels and pinions em- 
ployed in this mechanifm are 60, fome of which are in the 
interior part of it; the diameter of the {phere is one foot, 
and is furrounded by a cover of glafs; the cafe of the 
clock is d’or moulu, with four faces, having glafs covers, 
neatly defigned, well finifhed, and expofed a far to view, 
that all the mechanifm may be feen: the whole height from 
the top of the {phere is feven feet. 

According to the report of Antide Janvier, who was em- 
ployed to repair this inftrument, previoufly to its being 
placed in the gallery (of the firft conful) at the palais des 
Thuilleries at Paris, in the year 8, the following are the num- 
bers of the wheels and pinionswhich are put down in his own 
method of noting them, and alfo their refpeétive values in time. 

The periodic revolution of the Moon from a motion of 
48 hours. : 

Pinions 72.25.20.41-20] _ 

Wheels ee Eatig th nal 

Revolution of Mercury from a motion of 27 days 
7 hours, &c. 

Pinions 31. 85) _ 
Wheels 84. er i Spe ee ee 

Annual revolution of the Earth from a motion of 87 days 
23 hours, &c. 

Pinions 8.35.83) _ h 
Wheels pet ne es 365%" 50 ae Sera 

Revolution of Venus from a motion of 365 days 5 hours 

48 minutes, &c. 
Pinions #76 
Wheels ak a = 122g SO ee ' 

Revolution of Mars from a motion of 365 days 5 hours 

48 minutes, &c. 


ee Speke 1 4219 rotrgaaate 
Revolution of Jupiter from a motion of 365 days 5 hours 

48 minutes, &c. ° 
ened Ee = 11% 3124 228 28! oll, ‘ 


Revolution of Saturn from a motion of 365 days 5 hours — 
48 minutes, &c. 
Pinions + 40 
Wheels 80. 103 2g” 156% 12" 46! 40". 
Revolution of the Moon, with refpeét to the node, from 
a motion of 29 days 12 hours 44 minutes 3 feconds. 
Pinions 50.67 Ais ii ex 
Wheels” 49.63 a! aides tae 
N. B. Each dot between the figures in the above ex- 
amples is a fign of multiplication. ’ 
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It may be afked,”” fays Janvier, in a note to his report, 
»» Where is the revolution of 294 12" 44! 3! which gives mo- 
tion to this laft movement, it being not contained in the pre- 


ceding itatement ; but we have feen the periodic revolution, “ 


which confifts of the time in which the moon goes round the 
heavens ; that interval, we know, is fhorter than a fynodic 
revolution; but this ({ynodic) revolution has no real exiit- 
ence, but by means of the earth’s change of {fituation, 
whofe orbit carries a wheel immoveably fixed at the centre 
of the moon’s orbit, round which the moon revolves really 
in 29% 12" 44! 3!; it is this wheel, then, which gives motion 
to the wheelwork which reprefent the eclipfes with great 
aecuracy- The lait wheel of this movement carries a {mall 
dial-plate on which the moon fhews her pofition with refpeét 
to the node; this dial carries befides an excentric piece, 
which makes the moon’s place above and below the plane of 
the ecliptic within the limits of her greateit latitude. 

“« The dial of the nodes is placed vertically, it accompanies 
the moon, and turns round the earth at the fame time that it 
makes a revolution round its centre in the period we have 
{pecified. This peculiarity has rendered the calculation 
fingularly complex, and the effeét lefs convenient to ob- 
ferve. Notwithftanding this defe&t, this funtion is one of 
thofe which fhews a greater genius than that of Paflemant ; 
it was neceflary to be better acquainted with aftronomy than 


the relt of the parts demand, to devife a fimilar difpofition 
of parts, which it is impoffible to comprehend without 
figures.”? 

_ P. le Roi, fpeaking of this {phere, fays “ the calcula 
tions are fo exact, that one could hardly imagine it pofhible 
to arrive at fuch accuracy.”” 

Such are the ample notices which we have procured of 
this inftrument ; but notwithitanding the accuracy of the 
mean motions above ftated, it muft be recolle@ed that, as 
the equations of the centre and excentricity are not. at- 
tempted to be reprefented, nor even the relative diftances, 
the conjunctions, oppofitions, ftations, and retrogradations 
will be far from accurate in refpeét to the times of their 
appearance; befides, the want of the five laft difcovered 
planets renders it otherwife at this time incomplete. 

In the account which has been here tranflated, it does 
not appear whether the year mentioned in the periods of 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, is a folar or civil year of 365% 
days, or whether it is taken at 365 exactly ; we will there- 
fore go through all the calculations again according to our 
own method, which, though attended with fome trouble, 
(fee Numpers, Plonetary,) will afford us the fatisfadtion of 
knowing the precife value of each movement in days and 
parts of a day. The whole work abridged will ftand thus : 


VIZ. 


6 6 2 66600 D. H. M. Ss. 
Bee te hetiinthy; pu 54) Nigel 9) | yg orgoqz6bGdorrn ss a 
oon’s period ax ze X75 * rane Terese 2 27 7 43. 4.96932 
: 8 848 
Mercury’s revolution = ze = 7a of 274.3215853 = 87 23 14 16.4976 
ag 43. 44. 51 _ 96492 ; 
Earth’s revolution - 3 * a x eee ad of 874.9682465 = 365 5 48 59.04048 
BP) ID eon 2478 é' 
Venus’ ditto - = x 76, ankane8 of 365%.2423507 = 224 16 40 28.408 
8 8 7476 
Mars’ ditto - os 7 = le of ditto == (1686122) 2529376 
8 802 5; 
Jupiter’s ditto q = x s = Ae ot ditto = 4330 14 26 43.64 
8240 ; 
Saturn’s ditto - : Lee = Gas of ditto = 10748 4 52 59.20 
6 8 
Moon’s node = = x ze = ae of 29%.53059 = 27) “Gyre 67 


From thefe calculations we find that the /o/ar year is the 
year intended, as mentioned in the periods of Mars, Jupi- 
ter, and Saturn, which year is made by the wheelwork 11! 
longer than La Lande’s tables make it. The revolutions of 
the planets in his machine are tropical, and, though not fo 
accurate as they might have been calculated in a fhorter 
time than ¢zwenty years, yet are they more accurate than in 
any other machine which preceded it. The period of Sa- 
turn, which is the moft inaccurate, is pretty nearly equally 
diftant from that of Dr. Halley and that of La Lande. 

Pajffemant’s Planetary Clock.—Befides the preceding ma- 
chine of M. Paffemant, this author invented a clock in the 
year 1754, which has a cafe of five feet in height, and which 
gives motion to a terreitrial globe of four inches in diame- 
ter, on which the different countries are engraven, and 
which is placed in the midft of artificial rocks and water- 
falls that ferve as an univerfal horizon: at fome diftance is 
reprefented the ‘ky, containing a fun of three feet diameter, 
and all the primary planets in motion round him, according 


to their refpeétive velocities, and the four neareft according 
to their proportional diftances ; the excentricities and alter- 
nate increafe and decreafe of velocity at the perihelion’ and 
aphelion points are alfo effected, and all the phenomena de- 
pending upon the earth’s parallelifm and diurnal rotation 
are accurately reprefented. There is alfo a moon ee 
ing a lunation, and all her various phafes in the fky, in a 
natural manner. F. Berthoud has given his abridged notice 
of this clock from “ Defcription et Ufage des Telefcopes,”’ 
a work publifhed at Paris by Paflemant in 12mo. ; but as 
there is no account given of the numbers of the wheelwork, 
nor other particulars of the conftruction, we muft fuppofe 
that the numbers of the preceding machine were adopted: 
the clock is faid to have been made for the king of Gol- 
conda, and to be ftill in exiftence at Paris. It is matter of 
regret that we have it not in our power to defcribe by what 

contrivance the excentricity of each orbit is effe€ted. 
Aftronomical Machine by Phil. Mat. Hahn.—lf we pats 
over the days of Benjamin Martin and James and 
whole 
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whofe aftronomical mechanifm has in part been explained 
under our article Orrery, and is to be found in their 
works in almoft every one’s hands, we meet with no original 
machinery of any importance till we arrive at the year 1791, 
in which a defcription was publifhed in a pamphlet, in Lon- 
don, of a planetarium or aftronomical machine, invented and 
partly executed by Phil. Mat. Hahn, member of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Erfurt, and completed by Albert de 
Mylins. 

This machine confifted of three feveral portions, which were 
a€tuated by a pendulum clock, and which compofed three 
different fyftems ; viz. rft, the folar fyftem of feven pri- 
mary planets ; 2dly, the particular planets only which have 
fecondaries, in which thofe fecondaries have their motions 
given by wheelwork as well as their primaries ; and 3dly, a 
celeftial {phere of copper, with 1500 ftars engraved on it, 
in which were contained about 100 wheels that gave motion 
to the planets as they appeared when viewed from the earth. 
All thefe motions are faid to have been produced by trains 
of wheelwork that were calculated with the greateft ac- 
curacy, but as the numbers have not been difclofed that 
compofe the teeth of thofe wheels, we cannot form an efti- 
mate of their accuracy ; neither can we gratify our readers 
with an account how the inequalities of motion were pro- 
duced, according to which feveral of the planets are {tated 
to have moved. The whole fabric was of the beft work- 
manfhip, and its different portions were fo fymmetrically 
arranged, that it was deemed a handfome prefent to be 
taken by lord Macartney in his capacity of ambaffador to 
China, where probably its ufes will not be duly appreciated. 

Planifphere and Sphere by Antide Janvier of Paris.—A. 
Janvier, whofe new orrery we have defcribed in its place, 
received his mechanical and mathematical inftructions from 
VP Abbé Tournier, who maintained a fyftem of aftronomy in 
fome refpeéts fimilar to that of Ptolemy; and during the 
early part of his life the pupil employed himfelf in repre- 
fenting, by means of wheelwork, the planetary fyftem of 
his matter, as feen from the earth as the centre of all the 
apparent motions. ‘The terreftrial globe, placed in the mid- 
dle of the fyftem, was made to have the diurnal motion, 
while the fun was made a planet, with his fecondaries, Mer- 
cury and Venus, beyond the orbit of the moon, which was 
confidered as the firlt planet. The other planets had their 


periodic revolutions in their refpective times ; but, to repre- 
fent the retrogradations and ftations, a fecond arm was 
made to revolve at the point of mean diftance, in the fame 
dire€tion as the radius vector of each planet, once in each 
Jynodic reyolution, as they regarded the fun, each fhort arm 
being made equal to the radius vector of the fun. This 
arrangement preduced the geocentric appearances fo well, 
that the author of the fyftem pertinacioufly withftood all 
the arguments of Caflini in favour of the Copernican fy{tem ; 
and a perufal of # has probably laid the foundation of what 
has very recently been denominated the Martinian fyitem by 
a pretender, who is endeavouring, in our own time, to in- 
ftitute a Society, under royal patronage, for the defence of his 
fyftem, as compared to that of Copernicus and fir Ifaac 
Newton! Janvier, however, was foon convinced that the 
fyftem of his preceptor was erroneous, and in the year 1789 
he began the conftruGion of a {phere that was to include 
the motions of the planets agreeably to the Newtonian fy{- 
tem, and that was finifhed in the year 1801, after a period 
of eleven years {pent in the calculations and conitruion. 
The {phere is mounted on a pillar with four faces, in the 
interior of which pillar are concealed a great variety of 
wheels and pinions, that are put in motion, like Hahn’s ma- 
chine, by a feconds’ pendulum clock of the beft conftruc- 
tion. To thefe four faces are attached feveral dials and 
correfponding hands to indicate the various phenomena of 
the planets that are exhibited within the fphere, where the 
heavenly bodies are in motion. _ It would not be poffible to 
give {uch a verbal defcription of this machine as would enable 
the reader to comprehend the peculiarities of its conftru@tion, 
without feveral plates for the reprefentation of the refpective 
parts ; but we will not conclude our prefent article without 
giving an abridged account of its leading features. The 
trains of wheelwork contained within the pillar, and giv- 
ing motion to the hands, have each fix or eight wheels and 
pinions, from which confequently great accuracy may be 
expected; but thofe that actuate the planets within the 
{phere are not fo numerous, and confequently not fo accu- 
rate ; fo that the indication of the phenomena is more exa& 
than the occurrence of thofe phenomena. The wheels and 
pinions that are principally employed, and the periods cor- 
petbordee to the refpective trains, may be put down 
thus : 


The Tropical Revolutions. 


Mercury = we x bs oa x 179 
10 43 53 
Venus = 62 x 81 eal 
7 17 37 
52 61 241 


Earth - x 7 x Sy 
Mars é = pase it 
Jupiter 3 4 7 7 * er cs 
Saturn u e 9 y os % 
Georgian. - = x SSE 
Moon 2 23 vy rial y 61 


of 24 hours = 87 23 14 30 
of ditto — 224 16 41 25 
of ditto 7 365 5 48 49ve 
of ditto = 686 22 18 35 
= of ditto = 4330 14 38 2 
a of ditto = 10476 19 14 35 
108 ; 
Fe of ditto = $0347 3945 43 
of ditto = 27 7 48 “4.4 
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The Synodic Revolutions. 


Mercury = = x a x <3 of 24 hours = I 21 % 3f 
Venus - = x = x = of ditto = 583 22 5 0 
Jupiter - 7 x = of 7 days = 398 19 12 54 
Moon ts: = “ = x a of 24 hours ns 29 12 44 2.87 
Ditto = ae of 365.24222 = 29 12 43 31 
1. Satellite of 2 = x ® x - of 24 hours = 1 18 28 35.6 
2. Ditto 2 + x 3 x = of ditto = 3.33 17 54.7 
3- Ditto - 3 x = Pade = 7 3 59 35-55 
4. Ditto - “ x r of ditto = 1618 5 4.2 
The Moon’s Apogee. 
From'24" ~ = =) - = x a x v7 e241 SOEs 2 TO 
From 27% 7% 43m si x = x as =} 53230 (8 zal 26 
From 365 5 48 49° ce viz = = = 192 years 
The Moon’s Node. 
From half fynodic revelution of the Moon 2 x om => 16798 asin 6” 0 
From 3652 55 48™ 495 - = ~, Ze ee = 812 years. 


Befides thefe trains of wheelwork, there is one that con- 
verts mean folar into fidereal time, the numbers of which 
are thefe, viz. 22 x Gi x 239 _ 304247 

29 40-63 305085 
between the numerator and denominator of which large 
fraction is 833; the acceleration of fidereal on folar time is, 


86400" x 833 2160 x 833 
3oso85 7627 


, the difference 


therefore, gh aaa! 
33!" 4o!"""; and the time required for its accumulation into 
24" will be very nearly 36545" 48™ 49°. There are various 
ingenious contrivances in the conftruétion of this machine, 
that atteft the mechanical {kill of the inventor, but which 
cannot be intelligibly defcribed without drawings: the 
principal of them are the manner in which the diurnal train 
is made to a€t; a reprefentation of the two feparate caufes 
of the equation of time ; and an union of the grand equation, 
of the evection, and of the heliocentric latitude of the moon, 
in every part of her orbit. In both the planifphere and the 
{phere there are fome complex calculations introduced, in 
order that the periods, which would be altered by the mode 
in which the wheels are placed for a€tion, may be rectified 
by correfponding alterations in the numbers of the wheels, 


after the original calculations were made. But accurate as 
the trains in general are, we are of opinion that, in many 
cafes, fewer wheels would have effe€ted equal accuracy in 
the periods, particularly in that of Georgian, which is very 
erroneous ; and as the four newly-difcovered planets are left 
out, the machine cannot be called perfe&t at the prefent 
moment, notwith{tanding the great pains that have been be- 
flowed upon its conitruétion for the continued {pace of 
eleven years. A memoir of this elaborate machine was laid 
before the National Inftitute of France, through the me- 
dium of Coulomb, Delambre, and Fred. Berthoud, which 
the laft named has copied into his ‘ Hiftoire du Temps,’ 
together with the various drawings, which the curious 
reader may confult with advantage, who wifhes to make 
himfelf matter of all the particulars of the conftruétion. 

In this hiftorical fketch we might have introduced notices 
of other machines, fuch as the orrery of Ribright in the 
Poultry, of Dean in Dublin, and ef Bolton, belonging to 
her majeity, at Windfor, if we had been aware that there is 
any thing peculiar in the conftru€tion of any of them; and 
with refpect to the pendulous orrery of Rittenhoufe in Phi- 
ladelphia, and to that lately exhibited at the Pantheon, 
London, as well as to Mr. Walker’s eidouranion, and Mr. 
Lloyd’s dioaftrodoxon, we confider thefe not as ohiests a 
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clofe examination, but as conveying only general informa- 
tion by a fcenic effe€t, not depending on the accuracy of the 
wheelwork, and therefore not claiming our minute atten- 
tion. For an account of thofe modern machines, which ap- 

eared to us to merit a more particular defcription than we 
could allot them in this article, we muft requeft the reader 
to confult our articles ORRERY, PLANETARIUM, and Sa- 
TELLITE Machine. 4 

Praxerary Dials, thofe whereon the planetary hours, 
latitudes, or equations, are infcribed. See Dia, OrReERY, 
and PLANETARIUM. 

PLANETARY Globe. See GLOBE. ; 

Pianetary Sy/lem, is the fyftem. or affemblage of the 
planets, primary and fecondary, owes in their refpective 
orbits round their common centre, the fun. 

PLANETARY Squares, the fquares of the feven numbers 
from 3 to 9, difpofed magically. ; 

Corn. Agrippa, in his famous book of magic, has given 
the conitruction of the feven planetary {quares: M. Poig- 
nard, canon of Bruffels, in his Treatife of Sublime Squares, 
gives new, eafy, and general methods for making the feven 
planetary {quares, and all others to infinity, by numbers, in 
all forts of progreflions. See Macic Square. 

PLANGESTA, in Geography, a town of Bengal; 21 
miles N.N.W. of Kifhenagur. 

PLANIARY, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of 
Kaurzim ; 3 miles N.N.E. of Kaurzim. 

PLANIER, a {mall ifland in the Mediterranean, near 
the coaft of France. N. lat. 43° 12/. E. long. 6° 19). 

PLANIFOLIOUS Frowers. See Frower. 

PLANIMETRY, Pxanimetria, that part of geo- 
metry which confiders lines and plain figures ; without any 
confideration of heights or depths. 

Planimetry is particularly reftrained to the menfuration 
of planes or furfaces; in oppofition to flereometry, or the 
menfuration of folids. See MreasurinG and SuRVBYING. 

Planimetry, or the art of meafuring the furfaces and 
planes of things, is performed with the fquares of long 
meafures, as {quare fect, {quare inches, {quare yards, {quare 
perches, &c.; that is, by {quares whofe fides are an inch, 
a foot, a yard, a perch, &c.; fo that the area or content of 
any furface is faid to be found, when we know how many 
fuch fquare inches, feet, yards, &c. it contains. 

PLANING Macurxes, are machines ufed to diminith 
the great manual labour of planing the furface of planks 
and boards of wood: in ftriétnefs, thofe alone fhould be 
termed planing machines, which operate to reduce the fur- 
face of the wood to a true and fmooth plane, by means of 
planes or inftruments of a fimilar nature, though actuated 
by the power of machinery inftead of the ftrength of a 
man’s arm; but cuftom has denominated thofe machines 
which cut flat furfaces in a different manner from planes by 
the fame name. 

Thefe machines are of modern invention ; the firft, we be- 
lieve, was projected by general Bentham, who obtained a 
patent for it in 1791. It confilted of a plane, to be put in 
motion by‘means of a crank turned by a mill, to give it a 
reciprocating motion ; or on a {maller {cale it might be worked 
by hand in the ufual manner, but the plane was fo formed 
as to require none of the fkill and attention neceflary in the 
ordinary method of operating: here the workman, befides 
exerting the force neceflary to force the inftrument along, 
has feveral points to attend to, even in the fimple cafe of 
planing a {traight board he muft adjuft his tool to the 
board in a proper manner for beginning the ftroke, and em- 
ploy fufficient force to keep it down to the board ; and in 
returning, he muit raife it up off the board fufficient to fave 
the cutting edge from injury; he muft alfo guide it fide- 
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ways to prevent it flipping off the board, and if this is wider 
than the plane, he muft conftantly examine if he reduces 
the middle and the fides in a proper manner to make a plane 
furface; and, laftly, he muft obferve the marks he pre- 
vioufly makes for the thicknefs of the board, that he may 
keep it parallel, and not reduce it too thin. By the general’s 
invention all thefe circumftances are gained at once; the 
plane is made the full width of the boards intended to be 
planed, and on each fide of it fillets or cheeks are fixed, 
which projeét beneath the face of the plane juft as much as 
the thicknefs the board is to be reduced to: thefe cheeks, 
therefore, guide the plane fideways in pafling along the board, 
and gauge it in thicknefs ; becaufe, when the board is re- 
duced to the quantity which the cheeks are beneath the fur- 
face of the plane, the cheeks reft upon the bench or furface 
en which the board lies, and bear off the plane, fo that it can 
cut no longer. The plane is kept down by its own weight, 
which is increafed, when neceflary, by loading it with 
weights, and thefe are contrived to be capable of fhifting 
their pofition from one end of the plane to the other during 
the time it is making the ftroke; becaufe, at firft the preffure 
is required at the fore end to enter the cut, but at the con- 
clufion it muft be greateft at the hinder end, to prevent the 
fore end tripping down the inftant it leaves the board. By 
another contrivance the plane is caufed to rife up fufficiently 
to clear the cutting edge from the wood when the plane is 
onitsreturn. It is by a piece which aéts as a handle to the 
plane, and to which the power is applied, that it is fixed in the 
manner of a lever upon an axis extending acrofs the width 
of the plane, and carrying at each fide thereof a fhort lever, 
provided with rollers in their extremities; the handle projects 
upwards from the plane, which being forced forwards by it, 
affumes an inclined pofition, as do alfo the thort levers, and 
their rollers then rife above the cheeks of the plane; but 
when the plane 1s drawn back, its handle is firft drawn back 
into an ere€t pofition, and the levers moving with it, their 
rollers proje& beneath the cheeks of the plane, and raife it 

off the bench, the plane being in its return borne by them. 
The bench for fupporting the board during the operation 
was alfo of a peculiar coniruetiar: in order to confine the 
work fteady uponit. In cafes when the boards to be planed 
are winding or irregular on the lower fide, fo that they cannot 
lie flat upon the bench, it is provided with two fides, which can 
be brought to clofe upon the edges of the board, and hold 
it tteady between them, being furnifhed with one or more 
rows of flat teeth to penetrate the wood and retain it; thefe 
fides are contrived to rife or fall upon the bench, to accom- 
modate the different thickneffes of the boards. When a 
very thin board is to be planed, it might be liable to {pring 
up to the iron, fo as to be reduced even after the plane came 
to reft with its cheeks upon the bench; to avoid this the 
edges of the board are to be held by the fides to the bench 

above-mentioned, but as it would ftill be liable to fpring u 

in the middle part, heavy rollers, or rollers loaded »wi 
weights, are fitted in apertures made in the plane as near as 
poflible to the cutting edge, and thefe will keep the board 
down clofe upon the a For planing pieces of greater 
thicknefs at one end than the other, the pete of the plane 
are to be borne upon rulers of wood laid on the bench on 
each fide, the wood being as much thicker at one end as the 
board is intended to be thinner at that end; therefore, when 
the plane has reduced the wood, the checks come to bear 
upon thefe rulers, and caufe it to move not parallel to the 
bench, but inclined, according as they are cheese at one end 
than the other: in like manner, by ufing them of different 
thickneffes at the different fides the boards may be made 
feather-edged. : ; 
Mr. Bramah invented a planing machine, which he a 
ufed 
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uied very advantageoufly for planing all kinds of timber 
flat, at an exceedingly {mall expence. In 1802 he took out 
a patent for the invention, which he defcribes in his ffecifi- 
cation to confift in the following particulars. ‘The cutting 
tools employed to reduce the. wood, inftead of being worked 
by hand are to be fixed on frames, fome of which are 
moved in a rotatory direétion round an upright fhaft, and 
others have a fhaft lying in a horizontal pofition like a com- 
mon lathe. In other initances, the tools are fixed on frames, 
which flide in ftationed grooves to be driven alfo by ma- 
chinery. The principal points on which the merits of the 
invention reft are, 1. The materials to be wrought are 
made to flide in conta with the tool, inftead of the tool 
being carried by the hand over the work in the ufual way. 
2. The tool is made to travel acrofs the work in a 
{quare or oblique dire¢tion, except in cafes where it may 
be neceffary to fix the tool ir an immoveable {ftation, 
and caufe the work to fall in contaé with it by a mo- 
tion. 3. Inftead of common tools, bent knives, fpoke 
fhaves, or deep cutting gouges, are ufed for cutting 
off the rougheit parts, and planes of various fhapes and 
conftruétions, as the work may require, are applied to fol- 
low the former in fucceffion, under the fame operation, and 
which latter I call finifhers. 4. 'Thefe are fixed on frames 
which move in cafes, like thofe on which the faws are fixed 
in a fawing-mill, and in other inftances thefe frames are 
fixedona rotatory upright fhaft turning ona ftep, and carry- 
ing the frame round in a direction fimilar to the upper mill- 
ftone for grinding corn, and fometimes the frames turn on 
a horizontal fhaft, refembling the mandrel of a common 
turning lathe. The different planes, tools, &c. are fixed 
in the frames, fo as to fall fucceffively in conta& with the 
wood or other materials to be cut, fo that the cutter or tool 
calculated to take the rough and prominent part operates firlt, 
and thofe that follow mutt be fo regulated as to reduce the 
material down to the line intended for the furface. Thefe 
cutter frames muft alfo have the property of being regu- 
lated by a fcrew, or otherwife, fo as to approach nearer the 
work, or recede at pleafure, in order that a deeper or fhal- 
lower cut may be taken at difcretion, or that the machine 
may repeat its action, without raifing or depreffing the ma- 
terial on which they aé&t. 5. Whien an upright fhaft is 
ufed, the pivot is to turn in oil, and it may be raifed or de- 
prefled at pleafure, by means of a greater or lefs quantity 
of the faid fluid being confined between the end of the fhaft 
and the bottom of the ftep. 6. 'The materials to be cut 
mutt be firmly fixed on a frame, fimilar to thofe in fawing- 
mills; on which the timber is carried to the faws. Thefe 
frames muft be moved in a fteady progreflive manner as the 
cutter frame turns round, either by the fame power which 
moves the latter, or otherwife, as may be found to anfwer 
beft in practice. 7. The motion of the cutter frames muft 
be under the controul of a regulator, fo that the velocity 
of the tool, in paffling over the work, may be made quicker 
or flower as fuch work may refpedtively require, to caufe 
the cutter to a& properly to the beit advantage.”” For this 
purpofe Mr. Bramah propofes to ufe what he calls a uni- 
verfal regulator of, yelocity, and which he defcribes as fol- 
fows: “I take any number of cog-wheels, of different dia- 
meter, with teeth that will exatly fit each other through 
the whole ; fuppofe ten, or any other number, but for an 
example fay ten, the {malleft of which fhall not exceed one 
inch in diameter, and the largeft fuppofe ten inches in dia- 
meter, and all the reft to mount by regular gradation in 
their diameters from one toten. I fix thefe ten wheels, faft 
and immoveable, on an axis perfe&tly true, fo as to form a 
cone of wheels; I then take ten other wheels, exaétly the 
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fame in all refpe¢ts as the former, and fix them on another 
axis, alfo perfeétly true, and the wheels in perfe& gradation 
alfo ; but thefe latter wheels.I do not fix faft on their axes, 
like the former, but leave them all loofe, fo as to turn upon 
the faid axes, contrary to the former, which are all fixed. 
All thefe latter wheels I have the power of locking, by a 
pin or otherwife, fo that I can at difcretion lock or unite 
any fingle wheel at pleafure to the axis. I then place the 
two axes parallel to each other, with the wheels which form 
the two cones as above defcribed, in reverfe pofition, fo that 
the large wheel at one end of the cone may lock its teeth 
into the fmalleft one in the cone oppofite, and likewife wice 
verfa. Then fuppofe the axis, on which the wheels are per- 
manently fixed, to be turned about all the wheels on the 
other axis will be carried round with velocities corre- 
{pondent to their diameters and thofe of the former, but 
their axes will not move. Then lock the largeft wheel on 
the loofe axis, and by turning about the faftened axis, as 
before, it muft take ten revolutions, while the oppofite 
wheel performs but one; then by unlocking the largeit 
wheel, and locking the fmalleit one at the contrary end of 
the cone in its ftead, and turning as before, the faftened axis 
will then turn the oppofite ten times, while itfelf only re- 
volves once. Thus the axes or fhafts of thefe cones, or 
conical combinations of wheels, may turn each other reci- 
procally, as one to ten, and ten to one, which collectively 
produces a change in velocity, under an uniform a¢tion of 
the primum mobile, as ten to a hundred ; for when the {mall 
wheel on the loofe axis is locked, and the faft one makes 
ten revolutions, the former will make one hundred ; and by 
adding to the number of thefe wheels and extending the 
cones, which may be done ad infinitum, velocities may be 

likewife infinitely varied by this fimple contrivance: A ma 
turn B with a {peed equal to thoufands or millions of times 
its own motion ; and by changing a pin and locking a dif- 
ferent wheel, as above defcribed, B will turn A in the fame 
proportion, and their power will be transferred to each, in 
proportion as their velocities reciprocally. Here is an uni- 
verfal regulator at once for both power and velocity. In 
fome inftances I produce a like effe&t, by the fame neceflary 
number of wheels made to correfpond in conical order, 
but inftead of being all conftantly mounted on the axes or 
fhafts, as above defcribed, they will reciprocally be changed 
from one axis to the other, in fingle pairs, to match accord- 
ing to the {peed or power wanted, juit as in the former in- 
ftance. This method will have, in all refpeéts, the fame 
effet, but not fo convenient as when the wheels are all 

fixed.”’ : 
The utility of Mr. Bramah’s machine, not lefs than its 
ingenuity, has induced us to procure drawifgs of one of 
them, which he has in conftant ufe in his factory at Pim- 
lico. It is upon exactly the fame conftruétion as one he 
made for the royal arfenal at Woolwich, by which all 
the timber for gun-carriages, and other fimilar articles, 
is now planed at a trifling expence, compared with the 
old method of planing by hand labour. See Plates 1. 
and II. Planing Machine, where fig. 1. is a plan of the 
whole machine, and fg. 2. an elevation thereof; Aa is a 
vertical axis, put in motion by a fteam-engine, the power 
being communicated to it by a pair of bevelled wheels By 
one fixed on the vertical fhaft, and the other at the extre- 
mity of a horizontal fpindle C, fig. 13; fee alfo fg. 3. 
Plate 11. which has a live and dead pulley upon it at ¢, for, 
the reception of an endlefs ftrap, by which the machine is 
driven. ‘The fhaft ¢@ A is for the purpofe of carrying an 
iron wheel 33, fhewn feparate in fig. 3; it has the cutters 
fixed at the different points 7,7, 7; 7, of its circumference ; 
4 EF thefe 
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thefe are fix in number at each ae and Py? PEF Saco 
cutting edges fimilar to gouges or fcoops (fee fig. 7.) 5 at 
the ra Sots points, 4 and 5, it has {mall A fixed 
in its rim, 2s fhewn feparate in figs. 4 and 5: when this 
wheel revolves, its cuttters will cut away all which projects 
above the plane of their motion ; the wood is carried under 
them with a progreflive motion, upon two moveable car- 
riages EE and EE, one at each fide of the wheel, and 
moving in oppofite directions ; they traverfe upon iron beds, 
or railways F, F, which are more than double the length of 
the carriages: thefe are fupported on iron legs, from a 
foundation of mafonry, and well united together by crofs 
pieces D, D, to keep them always in one plane, for upon 
this circumftance the truth of the planing depends. ‘The 
pieces of wood to be planed “are fixed down upon the car- 
riages at G, G, and held firmly by ferew-clamps with pro- 
per contrivances ; the machine is then put in motion, and 
at the fame time that the wheel is revolving the carriages 
are both drawn in oppofite directions beneath its cutters, 
which foon clears away the wood to a perfect plane, by 
making fucceflive ftrokes obliquely acrofs the wood, and 
as the carriages advance thefe ftrokes proceed in fucceffion 
from one end of the piece to the other. The gouges 7, 7, act 
firft to chop, or hew away the wood roughly, but to a flat 
furface, and then the planes 4, 5, follow and reduce it to 
a fmooth plane : this is accomplifhed by their being placed 
rather nearer the centre, fo that they revolve in a rather 
fmaller radius, and thus act upon the wood after the 
gouges have finifhed. We fhall now enter more minutely 
into the details of the machinery : the two carriages E, E, 
are put in motion alternately, by means of an endlefs chain 
HH, which is extended between two horizontal wheels 
K, I; the centre pin of the latter is fixed in a piece of wood 
d, fitted in a groove formed between the two adjacent rails 
¥, F, on which the carriages run; the flider has a {crew 
&, by which it 1s forced outward, and thus {trains the chain 
between the two wheels fo tight, that when the wheel K is 
turned round, it will draw the chain, which being conneéted 
with the carriages beneath, gives them both a progreflive 
motion. The wheel K is fixed upon a fhort vertical axis, 
upon the lower end of which is a pinion L, having its teeth 
engaged with a rack M, attached to the pifton-rod ofa 
eplnodee 10, fituated horizontally on the ground (fee alfo 
Jig. 10. Plate II.) the pifton-rod, M, is fitted through a 
ftuffing-box, e, at the end of the cylinder, and the pifton, i 
is fitted accurately to the chamber with leathers, to make 
it perfectly water-tight : the cylinder is bolted faft down 
upon the floor framing, as fhewn in both figures, and pipes 
g, 4, enter into it at each end, for the purpofe of intro- 
ducing or returning water, which aéts upon the pifton f, to 
give it an advancing or retrograde motion, upon the hydro- 
{tatic principle invented by Mr. Bramah, and deferibed at 
the end of our article Macuingry ; fee alfo Press, Hydro- 
flatic. The fteam-engine which gives power to the whole 
machine alfo works a fmall forcing pump, or injector, 
which is conftantly pumping water into an air-veflel, under 
a great preffure : from this fmall copper pipes are conducted 
to the machine, to operate, when required, either in the 
cylinder 10, or in another, which is the ftep, or fupport of 
the main vertical fhaft, and gives the means of railing or 
lowering it with the wheels and cutters all together, to 
caufe them to reduce the wood upon the bench to any re- 
quired thicknefs. The admiflion of the water into thefe 
eylinders is regulated by cocks, fituated at one fide of the 
machine, in a pofition where a perfon can, at the fame time, 
manage them, and have a complete view of all the machine, 
to watch its operation. The relative pofition of thefe cocks 
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is fhewn in fig. 8, where that for the fervice of the cylinder 
is marked N, and the other for py the thicknefs ig 
marked O, and is the pipe leading from it to the bottem of 
the cylinder 13; the cocks themfelves are fhewn on a 1 
fcale in figs. 11 and 12: the entry pipe, which brings 
water from the injeCtor, is here plainly fhewh, with two 
branches leading to the cocks. From the cock N, a paflage 
dire&tly oppofite to the entry leads to the waite, or efcape- 
pipe ; and on the two oppolite fides, at right angles to the 
* former, are pipes g and 4, leading to the front and back of 
the cylinder: the cock itfelf has two curved paflages 
through it, which will make communication with any two 
adjacent pipes of the four; thus, as it ftands in the figure, 
the water from the entry pafles to the back of the cylinder, 
whilft the water contained in the front end is at liberty to 
efcape at the waite pipe, In this fituation the pifton is 
moved towards the front end of the cylinder, and turning 
round the pinion and wheel K, (fgs. 1 and 2.) moves 
both carriages in one direétion: now by turning the coek 
N a quarter of a revolution in either dire¢tion, the 
fame paflages make a different communication, viz. from 
the entry to the front of the cylinder, and from the 
back to the waite; this throws the aétion upon the front 
fide of the pifton, drawing it to the back end of the 
cylinder, and moying the carriages in an oppofite direc- 
tion. By turning the cock only 2th initead of 3th, 
all the four paflages are clofe itopped, and no motion 
takes place. The other cock, O, is more fimple; thus, 
the entry is on one fide, the pipe i at right angles to it, and 
the waite oppofite the latter; the pailage in the turning 
part of the cock is made diametrically through it, and an~ 
other at right angles into it. In the pofition of the drawing, 
the pipe, 7, is open to the wafte, and permits the water in 
the cylinder 13 (fig. 8.) to efcape; but when the cock is 
turned round one-fourth, to bring the fhort paflage oppo- 
fite the pipe i, a frefh fupply of water will be admitted from 
the entry into the cylinder 13, or, by turning a little farther, 
all of them are fhut. The cylinder marked 13 (fg. 8.) is 
fixed by {crews in the middle of one of the crofs bars D ; it 
is accurately bered withinfide, and fitted with a pifton P, 
(fee alfo fig. 13.) which is packed with leather cups, fo that 
no leakage can take place by the fide of it; in the upper 
fide of the pifton is a perforation for the reception of a fteel 
pivot, which is fixed in the lower end of the great vertical 
fpindle A, and thus fupports its weight as it revolves ; the 
upper end, a, of the great {pindle is fitted through the cen- 
tre of the cog-wheel, B, with a fillet, fo that it has free 
liberty to rife and fall, but cannot turn round without the 
wheel ; the wheel itfelf is fupported by means of a cone 
formed on the lower part of it, and fitted into a focket fup- 
ported at the top of four iron ftandards Q, Q, which are 
ereéted from the iron framing below, and thus they fuftain 
the axis and wheel very firmly from the fame frame as the 
rails F, F, which fupport the carriages. At the top of the 
vertical f{pindle a fhackle, a, is fitted, by a pin with a head, 
inferted into the end of the axis, and retained by a crofs pin ; 
by this means the fhackle is united to the {pindle, to rife and 
fall with it, but not to revolve with it ; a chain is attached 
to the fhackle, and pafles over a pulley, as fhewn at m, in 
fig. 2, and thence to a fmall pulley 2; to this is attached a 
larger wheel, 0, from which a chain is carried, to fufpend a 
heavy wooden ruler f, fituated at fome diftance from the 
machine, and fliding ina groove; it has diyifions fhewing 
inches and parts graduated upon it, which are determined 
by an index fixed to the wood of the groove. On this feale, 
thofe divifions which are marked inches are three times that 
length, becaufe the wheels » ando are as three to one in dia- 
meter : 
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meter: this feale fhews the thicknefs to which the machine 
will reduce the wood upon the carriages, the index being fo 
adjufted that it ftands at zero of the feale when the wheel 
3 3 is lowered down till its cutter cuts the furface of the car- 
riage; then by turning the cock N, the water is very gra- 
dually admitted into the cylinder 13, and elevates the 
pifton P, the fhaft, and wheel altogether, to any required 
height above the bench, which is fhewn in inches and parts 
by the fcale to very great accuracy ; fer by the cock being 
very partially opened, the wheel rifes fo flowly, that it can 
be adjufted to the greateft nicety. ‘The wheels 7 and o are 
fupported in the floor above the room, as is alfo the frame 
for the fupport of the axis, C, of the live and dead pulley c; 
the endleis ftrap of this pulley is guided through an eye at 
the end of aniron rod s, fg. 8, which is joined toa lever T, 
coming down in reach of the attendant, who alfo manages 
the cocks N, O. 

The conftruétion of the cutters is fhewn in fig. 7: here 3 
isa fection of a part of the rim of the wheel, and ¢ an iron 
clamp {crewed faft down upon it, as fhewn in fig. 3; the 
clamp has a vertical mortife through it for the reception of 
the item of the gouge cutter 7, which is fixed fait therein 
by a wedge piece and {crew v: by this means they can all be 
adjufted till their edges come exactly into one plane, 
though not quite fo deep as the faces of the planes: thefe are 
made, as fhewn in figs. 4 and 5, in iron, being received into 
an opening in the rim of the wheel, and held faft by twa 
bolts, w, w, with keys above the furface of the wheel to 
keep them faft; the plane iron, x, is double, and fixed into its 
place by an iron wedge y, formed fimilar to that of a car- 
penter’s plane. 

It only now remains for us to explain the conftruétion of 
the dogs or claws for holding the work faft down upon the 
benches E, E; thefe are of two kinds, fome fixed on the 
outfides of the carriage, and others in the middle, which 
draw up by fcrews to hold the wood fait; the carriage is 
compofed of two large beams E, E, fig. 9, which is a crofs 
Seétion of it; thefe are united by proper crofs pieces, and 
run upon the rails F, F, with metal pieces fixed on the lower 
fides of them. There are alfo feveral caft-iron frames fixed 
acrofs, as fhewn by the dark fhaded parts £; each cenfifts 
of two cheeks, all formed from one piece, and leaving a 
groove between them ; in this groove along {crew, /, is fitted 
by a collar at one end, and operates upon a flider, 8, fitted 
into the groove; a dog marked x, and bent fomething 
like an S, is attached to this flider, and projects above the 
bench, having a fharp point which penetrates the wood 2 G, 
and forces it again{ft the other claws, r, r, fixed on the out- 
fides. When the wood, as G, fig. 9, is of {mall fize, another 
{mall claw, g, is applied; this is {crewed into a nut of brafs, 
which is fitted into the groove, then a fecond piece of wood, 
2, is applied between it and the dog z, to tranfmit the force 
of the {crew, /, to the other one at g: the outfide claws, r, 
are formed on the top of fquare ftems, which are fitted 
through clamps affixed to the fides of the carriages, as fhewn 
in fig. 6, and provided with clamp fcrews, by which they 
can be fixed at any required height. The dogs x are very 
fimply attached to the nut 8, by being applied upon the 
flat top furface of it, and one point enters into a {mall hole 
made in the fore part of the nut 8; by this means it 1s fimply 
hooked mto its place, and when the {crew is turned, it can- 
not get loofe ; another advantage is, that the clamp may be 
reverfed, or turned the other way, and then the fcrew can 
be employed to hold the wood between, and the claws, 7, of 
the oppoilite fide of the carriage. By thefe means the bench 
will hold a large piece of wood of the full width of the 
bench, or by introducing one of the clamps, g, between 
each piece, it will hold as many narrow ones as will make 


up the width, and they will be all planed together to one 
furface. 

The endlefs chain H, which gives motion to the car- 
riages, is connected with them by means of a piece of wood 
H, fig. 9, projeGting down from it, and divided into two 
halves, between which the chain can be clamped or jambed 
faft when they are drawn together by a {crew 6; therefore, 
by relieving this ferew, the two halves open fo much, as to 
permit the chain to flide freely between them ; in this cafe 
the carriage will ftand ftill. This expedient is ufed when it 
is required to have one carriage difengaged, for, in general, 
both are ufed together, in the following manner ; fuppofe 
both carriages at the ends of their refpeétive rails, the wood 
islaid upon them, and by the ferew 6, which is turned with 
a winch, it is clamped faft on the chain. If the wood is 
winding, or irregular, it is made up at firit by wedges, till 
its upper furface is parallel to the bench, and it is then fixed 
by the fcrews /; the carriages are then engaged with the 
chain, by turning the handle of the ferew 6, which for 
that purpofe comes to the outfide. Next the cock OQ is 
turned one way or the other, to raife or lower the cutter, 
tillthe gauge, p, fhews it to be at the thicknefs the ftuff is 
to be planed to. All being thus prepared, the handle of 
the lever, T, is drawn ; this draws the ftrap upon the live 
pulley c, and puts the machine in motion, and having ac~ 
quired its full velocity, the fame perfon turns the other cock 
N, and gently opens it ; this puts the carriages in motion, 
and he can, by regulating the handle of the cock, give it 
any velocity he wifhes ; he can bring it up very quick, till 
the work comes under the cutters, and then move it very 
flowly, if much wood is to be reduced, or quicker when 
but little is to be taken off. In this manner the planing is per- 
formed from one end of the piece to the other, and the fe. 
ceflive ftrokes of the cutters and planes follow each other fo 
clofely, as to leave an even furface, and with only fuch very 
flight {cores acrofsit, that the leaft fhaving of a {moothing 
plane afterwards finifhes it, from the rougheit and moft ir- 
regular timber which can be found. 

In 1803, Mr. Bevans obtained a patent for a machine 
which we have feen at work for planing (or flicking, as the 
joiners term it) all kinds of mouldings or rebates, and 
ploughing grooves, as well as forming flat furfaces of {mall 
breadth, which it does with very little labour: in this ma- 
chine, thefe operations are performed by the planes com- 
monly ufed for fimilar purpofes, with only fuch alterations 
as are neceflary to adapt them to the machinery by which 
they are put in motion with mechanical power inftead of hu- 
man labour ; they are to be ufed either fingly, or combined 
together in any number, according to the width of the 
boards to be worked at once, and the nature of the work 
to be done, fo as to plane up at one operation fuch mouldin 
as joiners work up by ufing feveral planes fucceffively for 
the different parts ; this is effeCted by a kind of frame or 
box, which admits of fixing any number of planes im it, 
fide by fide, and at any diftance afunder, to form the com. 
pound moulding required. The work is fixed faft ona bench, 
and the box of planes is made to pafs over it, in the direc- 
tion of its length, by a conneéting rod communicating at 
one end with the box or frame containing the planes, and at 
the other end with machinery capable of affording a reci-: 
procating motion. 

This machinery confifts of acrank, whofe radius muit be 
nearly half the length of the required flroke, and muift be 
regulated accordingly: this regulation is effected by the arm 
of the crank pafling through a mortife ina {trong box, fixed 
onan axis, and fliding in the faid box to any required length, 
where it muit be fixed by {trong fcrews, the axis being 
turned by manual exertion, by horfes, fteam, water, or any 7 
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other power, and having its motion regulated by a fly- 
wheel. ‘ 

The planes are loaded, to keep them in contact with their 
work, by a long beam of wood, fet up on end upon the 
fides of the box, and conneéted therewith by being divided 
into two cheeks, which at the lower fides are formed to an 
are of a circle, and united to the box by chains, in the fame 
manner as the beams of fteam-engines are conneéted with 
their pifton-rods. The upper part of the beam is made to 
pafs always through one point by fliding between friétion- 
wheels, or otherwife in a tube hung on two pivots perpen- 
dicularly over the centre of the work, and at fuch heights as 
may be moft convenient for the length of the ftroke re- 
quired : the conne¢ting-rod from the crank before mentioned 
is jointed to the upright beam, near its lower end, and by 
this means the motion is given to the box of planes, the 
chains and arches at the bottom allowing it in all pofitions to 
preferve the plane horizontal. To guide the box of planes 
in a reCtilinear motion, and alfo to bear them off when they 
have been reduced to the depth required, fences are ufed, 
which are irons fliding perpendicularly in tubes or fockets 
in the box or frame, and clipping a tongue, or ruler fixed 
in the diretion of the required itroke, in the frame fupport- 
ing the bench. 

PLANISPHERE, a projeétion of the {phere, and the 
feveral circles thereof, on a plane; as upon paper, or the 
like. 

In this fenfe, maps of the heavens and the earth, in which 
are exhibited the meridians, and other circles of the {phere, 
are called planifpheres. See Prosecrion. 

PLANISPHERE is fometimes alfo confidered as an aftro- 
aomical inftrument, ufed in obferving the motions of the 
heavenly bodies ; confifting of a projection of the celettial 
{phere upon a plane, reprefenting the ftars, conttellations, 
&c. in their proper fituations, diftances, &c. Such is 
the aftrolabe, which is a common name for all fuch pro- 
jeCtions. 

In all planifpheres, the eye is fuppofed to be a point 
viewing all the circles of the fphere, and referring them to a 
plane on which the fphere is as it were flattened. This 
plane is called the plane of the projection. 

A perfpeétive plane is only a plane of projection placed 
between the eye and the objeé, fo as to contain all the 
points which the feveral rays drawn from the object to the 
eye imprefs thereon. But in planifpheres or aftrolabes, the 
plane of the projection is placed beyond the object, which 
is the fphere. The plane of the projection is always one 
of the circles of the fphere. 

Among the infinite number of planifpheres which the dif- 
ferent planes of projection, and the different pofitions of the 
eye, would furnifh, there are two or three that have been 
preferred to the reft.- Such are that of Ptolemy, where 
the plane of projection is parallel to the equator; that of 
Gemma Frifius, where the plane of projeétion is the colure, 
or folftitial meridian, and the eye the pole of the meridian ; 
that of John de Royas, a Spaniard, whofe plane of projec- 
tion is a meridian, and the eye placed in the axis of that 
meridian, at an infinite diftance. This laft is called the 
analemma. 

The common defeé of all thefe projections is, that they 
diftort and alter the figure of the conftellations, fo that it is 
not eafy to compare them with the heavens ; and that the 
degrees in fome places are fo {mall, that they afford no room 
for operation. 

All thefe faults M. de la Hire has provided againft in a 
new pee or planifphere; where it is propofed the 
eye fhall be fo placed, as that the divifions of the circles 
projected fhall be fenfibly equal in every part of the in- 
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ftrument. The plane of his projeGtion is that of a me- 
ridian. 

PLANISPHERE, Nautical. See NAUTICAL. 

PLANITZ, in Geography, a town of Saxony, in the 
circle of Erzgebirg ; three miles S. of Zwickau. 

PLANK, a general name for all timber, excepting fir, 
which is from one inch and a half to four inches thick: if of 
lefs dimenfions it is called board. 

PLANK, Garboard. See GARBOARD. 

\ Pxrank-Hook, is a pole with an iron-hook at its end, with 
which the navigators fhift their runs or wheeling-planks, as 
occafion requires. 

Piank-Piling, the fame with Camp-/heeting ; which fee. 

PLAnk-Sheers, or Plan-Sheers, the pieces of plank wrought 
horizontally over the heads of the timbers of the forecaltte, 
quarter-deck, and round-houfe, for the purpofe of covering 
the top of the fide; hence, fometimes called covering-boards. 

PLANKENBERG,, in Geography, a town of Auttria; 
four miles S.S.W. of Talla. 

PLANKENSTEIN, a town of the duchy of Stiria; 
four miles S. of Windifch Weiftritz. 

PLANKENWARD, a town of the duchy of Stiria; 
eight miles W. of Gratz. 

PLANKING, in Ship Building, covering the timbers 
of a fhip with plank ; fometimes quaintly called Rinning. 

PLANO-Concave Glafs, or Lens. See Lens. 

PLANo-Convex Glafs, or Lens. See LENs.* 

PLANSCHWITZ, in Geography, a town of Saxony, 
in the Vogtland ; three miles W. of Oelfnitz. 

PLANT, in Botany, Gardening, &c. See PLANTs. 

Piant, Burning thorny, a{pecies of Euphorbia ; which fee. 

PuianT, Egg, afpecies of Solanum; which fee. 

Pviant, Jce. See MesEMBRYANTHEMUM. 

Piant, Parafitical. See PARASITE. 

PLANT, Sen/itive, isthe Englifh name of a diftinét genus 
of plants, called by botanifts MZimofa ; which fee. 

Piant, Baflard jeafiie. See AEscHYNOMENE. 

Prant, To, in Miktary Language, is to place or fix, as, 
e.g. to plant a ftandard. It hkewife fignifies to arrange 
different pieces of ordnance for the mi of doing execu~ 
tion againit the enemy or his works; as, e.g. to plant a 
battery. 

PLANTA, in Anatomy, the loweft part, or fole of the 
foot of a man, comprehended between the tarfus and the 
toes. 

PLANTAGENET, in Hiffory, an addition, or fur- 
name, borne by many of our ancient kings. 

The term plantagenet has given infinite perplexity to the 
critics and antiquaries, who could never fettle its origin and 
etymology. 

It is allowed that it firft belonged to the houfe of Anjou, 
and was brought to the throne of England by Henry II. 
‘where his eae potterity preferved it till the time of Henry 
VII., a fpace of above four hundred years. 

It is difputed, whoit was that firft bore the name. Moft 
of our Englifh authors conclude, that our Henry II. inhe- 
rited it from his father Geoffrey V., earl of Anjou, fon of 
Fulk V., king of Jerufalem, who died in 1144. This 
Geoffrey they will have the firft of the name; and our 
Henry II. the iffue of Geofrey, by Maud, only daughter 
of Henry I. the fecond. 

Yet Mahege will not allow Geoffrey to have borne the 
name ; and adds, that, in effeét, the old annalift of An- 
jou, J. Bourdigne, never calls him fo. The firft, Manege 
adds, to whom he gives the appellation, is Geoffrey, third 
fon of this Geoffrey V. 

Yet muft the name be much more ancient than either o 
thefe princes, if what Skinner fays of its origin and etymo- 
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logy betrue. That author tells us, that the houfe of An- 
jow derived the name from a prince thereof, who, having 
killed his brother to enjoy his principality, took to re- 
pentance, and made a voyage to the Holy Land to expiate 
his crime ; difciplining himfelf every night with a rod made 
ef the plant genét, gemifta, broom; whence he became 
nicknamed P/anta-genét. 

Now itis certain that our Geoffrey made the tour of Je- 
rufalem ; but then he did not kill his brother, nor did he 
go thither out of penance, but to affift king Amauris his 
brother. Whothen fhould this prince of the houfe of An- 
jou be? Was it Fulk IV ? Itis true he difpoffeffed his elder 
brother Geoffrey, and put him in prifon ; but he did not 
kill him; nay, Bourdigne obferves, he was even releafed 
from the fame prifon by his fon Geoffrey V., already men- 
tioned. 

Farther ; this Fulk did make a journey to Jerufalem ; and 
that, too, partly out of a penitental view: we are aflured, 
by Bourdigne, he did it out of apprehenfion of the judg- 
ments of God, and eternal damnation, for the great effu- 
fion of Chriltian blood in the many mortal battles he 
had been in. The annalift alfo adds, that he made a 
fecond voyage; but it was to return God thanks for his 
mercies, &c. ; to which we may add, that Fulk was never 
called Plantagenet; fo that what Skinner advances ap- 
pears to bea fable. 

) There is another common opinion, which appears no bet- 
ter founded; and it is this: that the name Plantagenet was 
common to all the princes of the houfe of Anjou after 
Geoffrey V., whereas, in fact, the name was only given to a 
few, and that, as it fhould feem, to diftinguifh them from 
the reit. Thus Bourdigne never applies it to any but the 
third fon of Geoffrey V. and diftinguifhes him, by this ap- 
pellation, from the other princes of the fame family. 
Though it is certain that it was likewife given to the elder 
brother, Henry of England, as before obferved. 

PLANTAGINELLA, in Botany, is Vaillant’s name 
for the Limo/ella ; fee that article. 

PLANTAGINES, the fecond order of Juffieu’s feventh 
elafs, for the characters of which clafs fee NycracGrnes. 
The Plantagines, or Plantaginee, as Juffieu now terms them, 
in which he is followed by Mr. Brown, Prodr. Nov. Holl. 
v. I. 428, are thus defined. 

Calyx moftly in four deep fegments. Jude petal-like, con- 
tracted at the fummit, and generally four-cleft, refembling a 
corolla, but withering and not deciduous, inferior. (This 
“© tube’ is the Linnean corolla.) Stamens four ; their fila- 
ments long, prominent, inferted into the bottom of the 
“tube.” Germen folitary ; fyle one ; figma fimple. Cap/fule 
divided circularly, of one or two cells, with one or more 
feeds in each cell. Perifperm (or albumen) none. Plants 
herbaceous. Sexes fometimes in diftinét individuals. 

Juffieu’s genera of this order are P/yllium, Plantago, and 
Littorella. The two firft are combined by Linneus, as 
well as by Decandolle and Brown.» The latter author de- 
{cribes an albumen of the fhape of the feed, and of a denfely 
flefhy texture. He remarks that the analogy between the 
fuppofed corolla of the Plantaginee and the membranous 
tube, which conneéts the /famens, inthe neighbouring order 
of Amaranthacee, or Amaranthi, is weakened by the prefence 
of the fame part in the female flower of Littorella, a mo- 
noecious genus. We would obferve however, though 
by no means inclined to invalidate the opinion of the 
part in queftion being a real corolla, that barren filaments 
are often found in female flowers, and therefore any other 
organ relating to the famens, may likewife be prefent in fuch, 
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while the /famens themfelves are abfent. 
and PLanTacGo. 

PLANTAGO, the herb Plantain, feems moft probably 
to have been fo named in ancient times, either from its re- 
femblance to the fole of the foot, planta, in flatnefs, breadth, 
and lines or furrows; or from the deprefled trodden ap- 
pearance of fome of the moft common fpecies, particularly 
P. media. Such is nearly the explanation of Ambrofinus, 
Ray, and the lexicographers. Linnzus, in Phil. Bot. 167, 
has ‘ Plantago, planta tangenda.” A bold etymology,” 
fays De Theis, who, neverthelefs, leaves as he finds this de- 
rivation, without fearching further. Linn. Gen. 57. Schreb. 
77- Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 641. Mart. Mill. Dia. v. 3. 
Sm. Fl. Brit. 182. Prodr. Fl. Grec. Sibth. v. 1. 99. 
Brown. Prodr. Noy. Holl. v. 1. 424. Purth v. 1. 98. 
Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 1. 250. Jull. go. Tourn. t. 48. 
Lamarck Illuitr. t. 85. Gertn. t. 51. (Coronopus; 
Tourn. t. 49. Pfyllium; Tourn. t. 49. Juff. go.)—Clafs 
par order, Letrandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Plantagines, 

uff. 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, in four deep 
ere€t fegments, fhort, permanent. Cor. of one petal, mem- 
branous, permanent, withering ; tube fwelling in the mid- 
dle ; limb depreffed, in four deep, ovate, acute fegments. 
Stam. Filaments four, capillary, ere&t, extremely long, in- 
ferted into the tube, alternate with the fegments of the limb ; 
Brown; anthers rather oblong, moftly beaked or crefted, 
incumbent. Pi/. Germen fuperior, ovate; ftyle thread- 
fhaped, half the length of the itamens, {tigma fimpk, acute. 
Peric. Capfule ovate, fomewhat membranous, of two or 
four cells, burfting by a tranfverfe circular fiflure, the par- 
tition at length becoming unconneéted. Seeds feveral, ob- 
long, convex on one fide, concave on the other. 

Obf. In fome fpecies the calyx is equal, in others unequal- 
Mr. Brown remarks that P. Coronopus has four cells to the 
capfule, with one feed in each cell. Gertner, without men- 
tioning the number of cells, fays there are four feeds in each 
cell, in that {pecies. Tournefort made Coronopus a diftin@ 
genus, merely on account of the deep fegments of the fo- 
hage. It is rather to be wifhed that P/yliium of authors 
could have been retained, as there are feveral f{pecies of that 
fuppofed genus, and their branched leafy habit is very differ- 
ent from what is ufual in Plantago. Juflieu thought to dif- 
tinguifh P/yllium by having folitary feeds, but the fame is 
the cafe with many indubitable fpecies of Plantago, as P. 
Bellardi, cretica, media, and others. For the difficulties at- 
tending the true nature of the corolla, fee PLANTAGINES. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx four-cleft. Corolla four-cleft, inferior, 
membranous ; its limb reflexed. Stamens very long. Cap- 
fule with two cells, buriting all round. 

The fourteenth edition of Linn. Syft. Veg. enumerates 
twenty-four fpecies of Plantago ; Willdenow has thirty- 
three, to which one is to be added from the Prodr. Fl. Grec., 
four from Mr. Brown’s Prodr. Nov. Holl., and five from Mr. 
Purfh’s American Flora. The genus is divided into two 
very unequal fe@tions, of each of which we fhall give fome 
examples, particularly mentioning the five Britifh fpecies. 
The new ones all belong to the firit fection. 

Seét. 1. Stem none. Flower-ftalks naked. Thirty-fix fpe- 
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cies in all. 

P. major. Greater Plantain. Linn. Sp. Pl. 163. 
Willd. n. 1. Curt. Lond. fafc. 2. t. 11. Engl. Bot. 
t. 1558. Fl. Dan. t. 461. Camer. Epit. 261. (P. me- 


dia; Matth. Valgr. v. 1. 435. P. latifolia; Ger. Em. 419.) 
—Leaves ovate, {moothifh, fomewhat toothed, with longifh 
footftalks. Stalk round. Flowers imbricated. Seeds nu- 
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merous.—Commen every where throughout Europe, as well 
as in North America, flowering at almoit all feafons, inmild 
weather. Root perennial, of many long fibres. Leaves ra- 
dical, feveral, upright or fpreading, on channelled ribbed 
‘cotflalks, ovate, broad, toothed or waved, nearly fmooth, 
with feven or nine longitudinal ribs. Stalks feveral, erect, 
longer than the leaves, each bearing a denfe cylindrical 
Spike, of innumerable crowded, {mall, whitith. flowers, with 
purple anthers. Stigma downy. Cap/ule elliptical, fmall, 
each cell containing feveral feeds, which are the food of 
{mall birds, and are often given to thofe kept in cages. This 
{pecies is fubje&t to many varieties, one of which we fufpeé 
to be P. craffa, Willd. n. 2. 

P. afiatica, Linn. Sp. Pl. 163, has the appearance of 
major, but is more flender, with fcattered flowers and an- 
gular flalks.—P. maxima, Willd. n. 3. Jacq. Ic. Rar. 
t. 26, is intermediate between the foregoing and the follow- 
ing. 
*. media. Hoary Plantain, Linn. Sp. Pl. 163. Willd. 
n. 5. Curt. Lond. fafc. 4. t. 14. Engl. Bot. t. 1559. 
Fl. Dan. t. 581. Camer. Epit. 262. (P. major ; Matth. 
Valgr. v. 1. 436. P. incana; Ger. Em. 419.)—Leaves 
ovate, downy, deprefled, with very fhort footftalks. Stalk 
round. Spike cylindrical. Seeds folitary.—Common on 
open hills and paitures, where the foil is chalky or gravelly, 
flowering throughout fummer. The broad deprefled /aves 
are very confpicuous, and confidered as a great blemifh by 
thofe who are curious about their {fs-plats. A fingle 
drop of oil of vitriol on the crown obs wath root is faid to 
prove the beft and moft certain mode of deftroying thefe in- 
truders. The /pies are much thicker and fhorter than thofe 
of major. The white corolla, pink flamens, and yellow an- 
thers, make a far from inelegant appearance. % 

P. danceolata. Ribwort Plantain. Linn. Sp. Pl. 164. 
Curt. Lond. fafc. 2. t. 10. Engl. Bot. t. 507. Mart. 
Rutt. t. 67. (P. longa; Matth. Valgr. v. 1. 437. P. quin- 
quenervia; Ger. Em. 422.)—Leaves lanceolate, entire, 
acute at each end. Spike ovate. Stalk angular.—Ex- 
tremely frequent throughout Europe, in paftures and waite 
ground, flowering in fummer. The more clongated, ereé, 
narrower, greener /eaves, with three or five ribs, and the 
fhort /pike, the calyx of whofe ‘pita is black, corolla 
wrownifh, and anthers white, mark the plant fufficiently. 
The entire aves afford a lefs ambiguous {pecific diftinétion 
than the naked /pike, by which Linnzus meant to diferimi- 
nate between this and P. Lagopus; for the /anceolata has.a 
bracteated, though not a hairy /pife, while Lagopus has a 
hairy one without bradeas. 

P. Lagopus. Hare’s foot Plantain. Linn. Sp. Pl. 165. 
Willd. n. 10. Ait. n. ro, Sm, Fl. Gree: Sibth. t. 144. 
—Leaves lanceolate, five-ribbed, diftantly toothed. Spike 
ovate, hairy. Stalk round, clothed with upright hairs.— 
Native of the fouth of Europe, in dry open places ; very 
common in Greece and the Archipelago.—Rovot perennial. 
Habit and fize like the laft, but the leaves are diftinguifhed 
by their neat, prominent, more or lefs diftant teeth; The 
pikes are shorter, rounder, hairy and pale. Anthers more 
obtufe, 

P. albicans. Woolly Plantain. Linn. Sp. Pl. 165. 
Willd. n. 13. Ait. n, 12. Sm. Fl. Grec, Sibth. t. 145. 
( Holofteum falamanticum ; Ger, Em. 423,)—Leaves lan- 
ceolate, oblique, waved, villous, Spike cylindrical, rather 
Jax. Stalk round, longer than the leaves,—Native of Spain, 
the fouth of France, the Peloponnefus, and fome of the 
Greek ilands, but not common. It is perennial, flowering 
is fammer, The divided leafy crown of the root fometimes 


aflumes the appearance of fhort ftems. The /eaves are long 
and narrow, {preading in an arched manner, not depreffed ; 
their furface glaucous, befprinkled with fine foft hairs. 
Stalks very hairy, efpecially when they firft {pring forth. 
Spikes long and flender, the flowers rather diftant. BraG@eas 
and calyx green, edged with white, hairy at the back. Corolla 
brown. Stamens red. Anthers yellow, with 2 {mall fharp 
beak. Style hairy. 

P. alpina. Alpine Plantain. Linn. Sp. Pl. 165. Willd. 

vn. 15. Ait. n. 14. Jacq. Hort. Vind. y. 2. 58. t. 125.— 

Leaves linear, flat. Stalk round, hairy. Spike oblong, 
ereét.—Native of the Alps of Switzerland and Auftria. 
Dr. Sibthorp found it about the fummit of the Bithyniaa 
Olympus. The root is perennial. Leaves long and nar- 
row, with taper points; the edges often fringed. — Stalks 
hairy. Spike rather cylindrical than ovate. dathers yellow, 
with a blunt beak. S*y/e hairy. The Plantain noiratre of 
Reynier, an alpine plant, witha fhort ovate dark /pike, often 
miftaken for this, feems rather, as profeflor Schrader has 
hinted to us, a variety of /enceolata. 

P. Bellardi. Bellardian Plantain. Allion. Pedem.y. 1. 
82.t. 85. f. 3. Willd. n. 16. Ait.n.15. Sm. Fl. Gree. 
Sibth. t. 146. (Holofteum, five Leontopodium creticum 
alterum; Ger. Em. 424.)—Leaves linear-lanceolate, hairy, 
flat. Stalk round, villous. Spike cylindrical. Braéteas 
pointed.—Found in Spain, Italy, Barbary, and on the fum- 
mit of the Bithynian Olympus, as foon as it is clear of fnow. 
The root is annual, erroneoufly marked perennial in Prodr. 
Fl. Grec. Leaves numerous, {preading, either quite entire, 
or toothed near the point. Sva/és rigid, ereét or afcending, 
two or three inches long, numerous, clothed with horizontal 
hairs. Spike thick, hairy, with prominent pointed braéeas. 
Corolla tawny; taper-pointed. Anthers yellow, with a pale 
two-lobed creft as large as their cells. 

P. cretica. Cretan Plantain. Linn. Sp. Pl. 165. Willd. 
n17. Ait. n. 16. Sm. Fl. Gree. Sibth. t.147. (He- 
lofteum, five Leontopodium creticum; Ger. Em. 424.) 
—Leaves linear, flat, hairy. Stalk woolly, very fhort. 
Head of flowers roundifh, drooping.—Native of Crete and 
Cypras. A {mall annual {pecies, remarkable for its nume- 
rous, fhort, deflexed, very hairy falls. The flowers form 
ahead, not a fpike. The corolla is yellow, with a purple 
eye, its fegments broader and fhorter than in the laft. dn- 
thers fimilar to P. Bellardi, except that their creft appears 
to confift of one lobe only. 


P. maritima. Sea Plantain. Linn. Sp. Pl. 165. Willd, 


n 1g. Ait. n. 17. Purfh n. ro. Sm. Fl. Gree. 
Sibth. t. 148. Engl. Bot. t. 175. (Coronopus; Ger. 
Em. 425. C. Fplwetining Matth. Valgr. v. 1.449.. P.ma- 


rina; Ger. Em. 423.)—Leaves linear, channelled, nearly 
entire. Spike cylindrical, clofe. Stalk round, longer than 
the leayes.—Native of muddy fea-fhores in Europe and 
North America, as well as of mountain rocks. — Root long, 
perennial. Herb extremely various in fize and luxuriance. 
Leaves copious, {preading, linear, channelled, dark green, 
rather flefhy, occafionally hairy ; their margins either quite 
entire, or fometimes belt with a few irregular teeth. On 
mountains they are generally narroweft and moft entire. 
Flowerflalks bw, afcending, about twice as long as the 
foliage, rather hairy. Spite flender, of numerous crowded 
or imbricated flowers. Coralla whitifh. Anthers with a 
little fharp beak. Style downy. The ftruéture of the 
flowers mot agrees with P. albicans. The ripe fruit we have 
never examined. ‘This fpecies being, like the Thrift, Sta- 
tice Armeria, found on the loftieft mountains, as well as on 
the fea-fhore, its {mall alpine varieties have been taken for 

alpina, 
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alpina, or confounded with /bulata, neither of which are 
really known to be natives of Britain. 

P. fubulata. Awl-leaved Plantain. Linn. Sp. Pl. 166. 

Willd. n. 20. Ait. n. 18.  (Serpentina omnium minima ; 
Lob. Ic. 439. f. 2. Coronopus five Serpentina minima ; 
Ger. Em. 426.)—Leaves awl-fhaped, triangular, itriated, 
rough-edged. Stalk round.—Native of the Swifs alps and 
the Bithynian Olympus, as well as of the coafts of the Me- 
diterranean. Gerarde might have it in his garden, but we 
have never feen a garden f{pecimen of this fpecies. Its root 
is perennial, running down in one great cylindrical body to 
the depth of afoot, or more, and divided at the crown into 
many fhort leafy tufts. The aves are yery copious, from 
one to three inches long, readily known by their narrow, 
linear, acute, triangular form, and rough edges. Floqver- 
Jfialks rather ftout, hairy, not numerous. Spikes cylindrical, 
not always perfectly clofe, various in length, and number of 
flowers, which feem to refemble thofe of P. maritima, but 
we have not been able to inveftigate their anthers. The 
brageas are hairy, aslong, or longer, than the calyx. 

P. gentianoides. _ Gentian-leayed Plantain. Prodr. FI. 

Grec. n. 355.—Very fmooth. Leaves ovate, three-ribbed, 
fomewhat waved. Stalk round. Bracteas ovate, naked, 
fhorter than the calyx.—-Gathered by Dr. Sibthorp on 
mount Olympus, with the preceding. Root perennial, 
thick. Leaves very like Gentiana acaulis. Stalks three or 
four inches high, quite {mooth and naked. Spike cylin- 
drical, flender, fcarcely an inch long, perfeétly {mooth in 
every part. Bradeas, as well as the calyx, obtufe and 
pointlefs. 
» P. waria. Variable New-Holland Plantain. Brown 
n. 1.—Hairy. Leaves lanceolate, three-ribbed, toothed ; 
woolly, as well as the italks, at the bottom. Spike many- 
flowered.— Native of various parts of New Holland with- 
out the tropic. Brown. It was fent us from Port Jack- 
fon, in 1793, by Dr. White. The /eaves are three or four 
inches long, from half an inch to an inch wide, moft taper- 
ing towards the bafe, or foot/lalk, which lait is variable in 
length; both fides are clothed with denfe fhort pubefcence, 
and marked with three, occafionally five, longitudinal ribs ; 
margin often befet with diftant, very large and dilated, al- 
moft ovate, teeth, fometimes with obfolete ones, or none at 
all. Flewer-flalks taller than the leaves, at leaft when full- 
grown, hairy, round, woolly at the bafe. Spike cylindrical, 
hairy, of rather numerous, but fometimes diftant, flowers. 
Graéeas ovate, concave, rather {maller than the calyx. Seg- 
ments of the corof/a rounded, or broad-ovate. Sty/e nearly 
{mooth. This fpecies feemsin many points akin to albicans, 
and to Serraria and its allies, but very diftin&t, as a {pecies, 
from all of them. 

P. debilis.. Weak New-Holland Plantain. Br. n. 2.— 
Leaves lanceolate, toothed or entire, three-ribbed, flaccid ; 
beardlefs, as well as the thread-fhaped flower-ftalk, at the 
bafe. Lower flowers of the fpike feattered.—Found by 
Mr. Brown at Port Jackfon, New South Wales. Nearly 
akin to the foregoing. 

P. hifpida. Hifpid New-Holland Plantain. Br. n. 3. 
‘—“ Hairy and hoary. Leaves linear-lanceolate, toothed ; 
beardlefs, as well as the flower-{talk, at their bafe. Spike 
of many imbricated flowers.’’—Native of the fouth coait 
of New Holland. Br. 

P. carnofa. ¥Flefhy New-Holland Plantain. Br. n. 4.— 
«Very {fmooth. Leaves lanceolate, deeply toothed, fome- 
what flefhy ; naked, as well as the flower-ftalk, at their 
bafe. Flowers from one to three.”’—Native of the ifland 
of Van Diemen. Br. 


P. Serraria. Saw-leaved Plantain. Linn. Sp. Pl. 166. 
Willd. n. 23. Ait. n. 20. (P. apula laciniata bulbofa ; 
Column. Ecphr. y. 1. 258. t. 259. P. anguftifolia ferrata 
hifpanica; Barrel. Ic. t. 749.)—Leaves lanceolate, five- 
ribbed, with awl-fhaped tooth-like ferratures. Stalk round. 
Spike elongated, flender, cylindrical, imbricated. Bracteas 
taper-pointed.— Native of Italy, Barbary, Zante, and va- 
rious parts of the Mediterranean and Archipelago. Root 
perennial, thick, fo as to aflume a bulbous afpe@. Leaves 
numerous, acute, hairy, diltinguifhed by their long, parallel, 
almoft peCtinate, teeth, in which they effentially differ from 
the broad rounded imbricated teeth of P. macrarrhiza of 
Vahl, Willd. n. 22. The /pikes alfo are very much longer 
and more flender than thofe of that {pecies, compofed of in- 
numerable crowded flowers, and longifh taper-pointed 
braéeas. 

P. Coronopus. Buck’s-horn Plantain. Linn. Sp. Pl. 
166. Willd..n. 24. Ait. n.21.. Fl. Dan. t. 272. Engl. 
Bot. t. 892. (Coronopus ; Matth. Valgr. v. 1. 448. 
Cornu cervyinum; Ger. Em. 427.)—Leaves linear, in many 
pinnate fegments. Stalkround. Anthers with a lanceolate 
creft. Capfule of four cells. Common in gravelly foils, 
and on fandy fea-fhores, throughout Europe. It is annual, 
flowering with us all fummer long, and confpicueus for its 
deprefled pinnatifid /eaves, fpreading, clofe to the ground, 
in a ftar-like form, whence originated one of its names, Star 
of the Earth. Some of the {tarved maritime varieties have 
more flefhy, and nearly undivided, ‘aves. Spikes various 
in length, pale. Braéeas pointed. Anthers tipped with 
a lanceolate membrane, or creft, akin to what is feen in 
P. cretica, Willd. n. 17. - Style long, very hairy. 

P. Cornuti, Jacq. Mifc. v. 2.351. Ic. Rar.) 't.27. 
Willd. n. 26. Ait. n. 23, appears to us but a luxuriant 
variety of the laft; its //amens indeed are fhorter, and /lyle 
rather longer; but there 1s hardly a diftin& f{pecific cha- 
racter to be difcerned. It is pity that Jacquin did not 
examine the cells of the cap/ule. He merely fays “ fructus 
congenerum,”’ which conveys nothing, in this cafe, that we 
want to know. If he had {pecified that the part in queftion 
agreed with all the reft of the genus, except Coronopus, it 
would have been decifive. 

P. Loefliingit. Narrow Annual Plantain. Linn. Sp. Pl. 
166. Willd. n. 25. Ait. n. 22. Jacq. Hort. Vind. 
v. 2. t. 126.—Leaves lmear, with flender diltant teeth. 
Stalk round. Spike ovate. ~ Bracteas obtufe, with an orbi- 
cular membranous border. —Native of hills, and the borders 
of fields, in Spain and the fouth of France. No {pecies is 
more diftinét, or has been more miftaken, owing to Hudfon 
and Linneus having referred to this the toothed variety of 
P. maritima, figured in Petiver’s Englifh Herbal, t. 4. f. Q, 
and Ger. Em. 423. The root of P. Loeflingii is {mall, ta- 
pering and annual. Plant extremely variable in luxuriance. 
Leaves upright or fpreading, linear, acute, very narrow, 
befet with fine, diftant, taper teeth. Sva/ks f{preading, 
thread-fhaped, hairy, ufually fhorter than the foliage. 
Spike of few flowers, ovate, or almolt capitate. Bradéteas 
orbicular, concave, pointlefs, formed of a broad mem- 
brane, with a thick green keel. The anthers feem to have 
a membranous tip, but we have not feen them frefh, and 
Jacquin’s figure has no diffeéted or magnified parts. He 
defcribes the cap/ule very accurately, of two cells, with one 
feed in each. ‘ 

Se&. 2. With aleafy flem. Seven reputed fpecies. 

P. amplexicaulis, the firft of thefe, Cavan. Ic. t. 125, ap- 
pears a very doubtful {pecies, perhaps allied to albicans, and 
certainly not more truly caulefcent than fome appearances 


of that plant. It is perhaps P. anguttifolia lanuginofa in- 
2 cana, 
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cana, Barrel. Ic. t. 750; a fpecimen of which, from the 
fouth of France, we have referred to albicans. 

P. Pfyllium. Flea-bane Plantain. Linn. Sp. Pl. 167. 
Willd. n. 28. Ait. n.25. Sm. Fl. Grec. Sibth. t. 149. 
Ehrh. Pl. Off. 271.—Stem branched, herbaceous. Leaves 
fomewhat toothed, recurved. Heads leaflefs. . Bra¢teas 
uniferm, lanceolate, obtufe.—Native of cultivated fields, 
vineyards, &c. in the fouth of Europe, very common in 
Greece, being doubtlefs the real Jvrr.o of Diofcorides. 
The root is annual. Stem round, downy, glutinous, leafy ;» 
if flightly branched, ereét; if much fubdivided, decum- 
bent. Leaves oppofite, feffile, an inch-or inch and half 
long, fpreading, rather curved downward, linear-lanceolate, 
narrow, acute, flat, rough ; tapering and entire at the baie ; 
{paringly but ftrongly toothed upwards. Flower-/lalks axil- 
lary, folitary, round, rough, about the length of the 
leaves. Heads ovate, folitary, of feveral crowded flowers. 
Braéteas ovato-lanceolate, concave, blunt, rough at the 
keel, all uniform, and nearly of equal fize. Calyx about 
as long as the bratteas, rough, obtufe. Corolla pale 
brownith-yellow, with pointed fegments. Anthers with a 
fhort membranous point. Style hairy. Cap/ule obtufe, 
compreffed, its circular fiffure near the bafe. Seeds folitary 
in eachcell. P. P/yllium, Bulliard t. 363, inits large leafy 
bra@eas and entire leaves, agrees beft with indica of Lin- 
nzus. 

P. Cynops. Shrubby Plantain. Linn. Sp. Pl. 167. 
Willd. n. 32. Ait. n. 29. (Pfyllium majus fupinum ; 
Bauh. Hitt. v. 3. 513. Pf. fempervirens; Ger. Em. 587. 
Pf. alterum; Matth. Valgr. vy. 2. 414.)—Stem branched, 
fhrubby. Leaves entire, thread-fhaped, ftraight. Bra¢teas 
orbicular, with linear points, much longer than the flowers. 
—Native of Provence, Italy, Switzerland and Bithynia. 
The fem is fhrubby, and certainly perennial in our gardens, 
or rather greenhoufes. Branches and heads purplith; the 
latter diftinguifhed by their rounded membranous-edged 
braéteas, with linear rough points. 

The cuts of old authors, given for the true P/yllium, as 
Ger. Em. 587. f. 1. Matth. Valgr. v. 2. 413, and the 
modern plate of Bulliard, t. 363, having large bradeas 
under the heads of flowers, bear fome refemblance to P. Cy- 
nops, but better agree with the indica, Linn. Sp. Pl. 167, 
and are pofhibly, like that, but varieties of P/yllium. "The 
afra, Linn. Sp. Pl. 168, appears to us much more clearly a 
luxuriant, biennial, and fomewhat fhrubby, variety of 
Pfyllium, with which it precifely agrees in every thing, but 
the more ftout and fhrubby habit of the /fem. 

P. /quarrofa. Weafy-f{piked Plantain. Willd. n. 29. 
Ait. n. 26. (P. egyptiaca; Jacq. Ic. Rar. t. 28.) —Stem 
herbaceous, branched, diffufe. Leaves linear, entire. 
Heads oblong.. Bracteas leafy, elongated, rough.—Native 
of Egypt. ‘This is a very diftin€t annual fpecies, whofe 
long recurved draéeas are rough to the edge, fearcely at all 
membranous. The /y/e is rough, much longer and thicker, 
and perhaps more perfeét, in fome flowers than in others. 

PiantaGo Lanceolata, ribwort plantain or ribgrafs, in 
Agriculture, has a perennial root, which, when old, appears as 
if bitten off atthe end. The leaves are all from the root, 
truly lanceolate, diftinguifhed by five (fometimes three or 
feven) prominent ribs, pointed, entire, or femetimes having 
a few teeth near the bafe. According to Withering, in 
maritime fituations they are toothed all along the edges. 
They are of a dark green, moftly hairy beneath, taper at the 
bafe into a long flat footftalk, ribbed like the leaf itfelf, 
and at their infertion are inveited with long white woolly 
hair f{pringing from the crown of the reot. The feapes or 
flowering-ftalks upright, longer than the leaves, from 


among which they {pring; they are clothed at the bafe 
with the fame kind of hair, and upwards are {moothih, 
round, with five deep furrows, flightly twifted, and ter- 
minated by a fhort ovate fpike, imbricated with black 
{cales, and enlivened with the prominent cream-coloured 
anthers, in its more advanced itate. A fpike will fome- 
times contain one hundred and thirty {mall flowers crowded 
clofe together, with an ovate pointed fcale or braétea at the 
bafe of each. The capfule contains two oblong fhining 
feeds, of an amber colour, in eachcell. The ftalks continue 
to grow after the flowering is over, and fometimes fhoot 
out to the length of two feet more. When it grows in 
meadows, the leaves are erect and drawn up: but ina dry 
barren foil they are fhorter, broader, and more fpread on 
the ground. It grews fpontaneoufly in dry paftures and 
other places, where it is often left untouched by cattle, to 
feed {mall birds with the copious produce of its feeds. It 
has often been confidered as a weed, occupying the room of 
grafles, and other ufeful herbs; but has fately been intro- 
duced into culture as a good food for fheep, or to be made 
into hay for cattle in general. Taller has attributed the 
richnefs of the milk in the alpine dairies, in fome meafure, 
to this plant. And it has been remarked by Linnzus, that 
it has been eaten by horfes, fheep, and goats, but that cows 
refufe it. Sheep, however, will eat it either green or dried, 
provided it be well gotten ; but it does not anfwer for paf- 
turage, without a mixture of clover or grafles, according to 
fome cultivators. Withering fuggefts that the total ab- 
fence of this plant, in marfhy lands, is a certain criterion of 
their wretched quality. In proportion as fuch foils are 
improved by draining, it will flourifh and abound. But 
others have fuggefted, that in this climate the produce of | 
this plant is not a criterion of excellence in foil, but merely 
of its drynefs. But though botanifts do not {peak favour- 
ably of this plant as a dilttre or meadow herb, praétical 
farmers hold it in a degree of efteem. And it has been 
afferted by Mr. Zappa oF Milan, that it grows fpontaneouf 
in every meadow of Lombardy, efpecially in thofe which 
are irrigated ; that it vegetates early, flowers at the begin- 
ning of May, ripens in five weeks, and is cut with the poa 
trivialis ; that the height of the leavesis about one foot, and 
of the ftalk a foot and a half; that it multiplies itfelf much 
by the feed and a little by the roots, which it continues 
for fome time to reproduce ; that it is eaten heartily by 
every fort of cattle, and in particular by the cows in grafs, 
and the cows like it moft in May, having great influence on 
the milk ; that the hay is eaten more voracioufly by cows, 
and has on them great influence in the flefh; in fhort, that 
it is one of the beft plants either for the milk or the flefh. 
Where kept well fed down by ftock, there can be no doubt 
of its being a good and nourifhing plant for both cattle 
and fheep flock. ‘ 
And Mr. Young ftates, that he had long before recom- 
mended this plant for laying land to grafs, and fowed it 
on his own farm. At the fame time he thinks it extra- 
vagant to propofe dandelion and forrel as plants proper for 
a cow patture; and conjectures that thofe plants being 
found among good ones, have qualities given them which do 
not properly belong to them ; he is likewife inclined to make 
the fame conjecture in refpe& to narrow-leaved plantain, rib- 
wort, or rib-grafs, and fhould even have preferred dandelion 
and forrel to it: but he is cautious of oppofing theory to 
practice. But Dr. Anderfon contends that narrow-leaved 
plantain or rib-grafs is well liked by horfes and cattle, and 
yields a very good crop upon rich gpa tending to damp- 
nefs, if it is at the fame time foft and fpongy ; but that 
upon any {cil which has a tendency to bind, or upos dry 
ground 
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ground, it furnifhes a very fcanty crop. And it has been 
made ufe of in fome parts of Yorkfhire as a fummer grafs. 
As an article of pafturage for cattle and fheep, it is there 
in high efteem; it is not, however, well eaten by horfes ; 
and as an article of hay it is held to be detrimental to the 
crop ; retaining its fap an unufual length of time; and 
when fully dry falls into a {mall compafs, or is broken into 
fragments, and left behind in the field. One advantage of 
this plant is, that its feeds may be eafily procured genuine. 
A {mall proportion of it may be eligible : it has now ftood 
the teft of twenty years eftablifhed practice, and feems to 
be ftill in good eftimation even among farmers that are the 
moft attentive in grafs hufbandry. It has been ftated by 
Mr. Marfhall that he made a trial of it in Norfolk, as a 
fubftitute for clover, but gained no credit from the expe- 
riment: on which it has been obferved that the fact is, 
horfes do not affect it, and they are the principal con- 
fumers of the clover crop in that county. Itisa plant that 
varies much in fize as well as in the breadth of the leaves, 
&c. The narrow leaves have only three ribs. The {pike 
is fometimes furrounded by large leaves, initead of the ufual 
{mall bra¢teas : it fometimes becomes an abortive panicle : 
and it is found with two or three heads. Its qualities 
feem to be nearly the fame with thofe of the following ; and 
it is more ufed than that by the common people in fome 
places. 

It is probable that the fort which has been termed grafs- 
eaved plantain (tenuifolia) by Dr. Anderfon, is only a 
variety of this. See Rin Grass. 

PLantaco, Major, the great plantain. This affords more 
feeds than the former, and is perennial. The root when 
old is the thicknefs of the thumb, premorfe or ttumped, 
laying ftrong hold of the earth by its fibres, which {trike 
deeply, and are whitifh. The leaves petioled, feven-ribbed, 
or fometimes nine-ribbed, {mooth, ‘but fomewhat hairy when 
young, about a hand in length, often remotely toothed 
about the edge. The petioles long, convex an the under 
fide, concave above, each forming a kind of fheath at its 
bafe. The fcapes upright, pubefcent, longer than the 
leaves. The fpikes cylindrical, very long, linear, com- 
poled of many clofely imbricate flowers, under each of 
which is a lanceolate concave braétea. This is likewife a 
plant, according to Mr. Zappa, that may be ufeful as a 
cattle food. It grows not only along the roads, near dung- 
hills, in damp and fat places, but in irrigated meadows 
alfo of every diftri@ in Lombardy, though more near 
the borders than in the centre of them; it vegetates later 
than the above, flowering towards the end of May; the 
leaf is fix inches long, and the ftalk almoft a foot high 5 
notwithitanding it is not tender, every fort of cattle like 
it, and cows are as fond of it as of the above fort. It 
has alfo been noticed by Mr. Curtis that cattle in general 
appear very ready to eat the leaves. Sheep, goats, and 
fwine, alfo eat it well. But it is not in fo much efteem 
among the farmers as the narrow-leaved fort. See Ris 
Grass. 

PLantTaco, in the Materia Medica. The leaves of the 
plantago. major, common great plantain, or weybread, 
have a weak herbaceous {mell, and an autftere bitterifh fub- 

aline tafte, and their qualities are faid to be refrigerant, 
attenuating, fubftyptic, and diuretic. Plantago was for- 
merly reckoned among the moft efficacious of vulnerary 
herbs ; and by the peafants-the leaves are now commonly 
applied to frefh wounds, and cutaneous fores. _Inwardly 
they have been ufed in phthifical complaints, {pitting of 
blood, and in various fluxes, both alvine and hemorrhagic. 
The feeds, however, feem to be better adapted to relieve 
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pulmonary difeafes than the leaves, as they are extrefhely 
mucilaginous. The roots have alfo been recommended for 
the cure of certain intermittents. and from the experience of 
Bergius, not undefervedly. An ounce or two of the ex- 
prefled juice, or the like quantity of a ftrong infufion of 
plantain, may be given for a dofe; in agues the dofe fhould 
be double this quantity, and taken at the commencement 
of the fit. Plantain has been allegedto be acure for the 
bite of the rattle-fnake ; but for this there is probably little 
foundation, although it is one of the principal ingredients in 
the remedy of the Negro Cefar, for the difcovery of which 
he received a confiderable reward from the aflembly of 
South Carolina. Woodv. Med. Bot. 

PLANTAIN, or Puanrane, in Botany, Sc. 
PLANTAGO. 

PLantain, Water. See ALISMA. 

Prantain, Lefer Water. See LimosELya. 

PLANTAIN Shot. See Canna. 

PLANTAIN, Star-headed Water, Damafonium, is a {pecies 
of the Ali/ma; which fee. 

Prantain-Tree. See Musa. 

Prantain Lfland, in Geography, a {mall ifland in the 


See 


Atlantic, near the coaft of Africa N. lat. 7° 54!. W. 
long. 12° 18/. 
PLANTANOCEPHALUS, in Botany. See Cepua- 


LANTHUS. 

PLANTARIS, in Anatomy, a {mall mufcle fituated in 
the calf of the leg. See GasTrocNEMIvs. 

PLANTATION, in the J/lands and Continent of Ame- 
rica, a {pot of ground which fome planter, or perfon arrived 
in a new colony, cultivates and tills for his own ufe. 

Plantations, or colonies in diftant cotintries, are either 
fuch where the lands are claimed by right of occupancy 
only, by finding them defart and uncultivated, and peopling 
them from the mother country; or where, when already 
cultivated, they have been either gained by conqueit, or 
ceded to us by treaties. See CoLony. 

But there is a difference between thefe two fpecies of 
colonies, with refpeét to the laws by which they are bound. 
For it hath been held (Salk. 411. 666.) that if the unin- 
habited country be difcovered and planted by Englifh fub- 
jects, all the Englifh laws then in being, which are the birth- 
right of every fubject, are immediately there in force. But 
this muft be underftood with very many and very great 
reftri€tions. Such colonifts carry with them only fa much 
of the Englifh law as is applicable to their own fituation, 
and the condition of an infant colony ; fuch, for inftance, as 
the general rules of inheritance, and of protection from per- 
fonal injuries. But in conquered or ceded countries, that 
have already laws of their own, the king may indeed alter and 
change thofelaws; but, till he aétually does change them, the 
ancient laws of the country remain, unlefs fuch as are againft 
the law of God, as in the cafe of an infidel country. 
7 Rep. 17. Calvin’s. cafe. Show. Parl. cap. 31. See 
CuARTER-Governments. 

Prantations and Trade, Board of. See Boarn. 

PLANTATION, in Gardening, a certain collection of dif- 
ferent kinds of trees or fhrubs, which are cultivated either 
in nurfery grounds or ether places, in order to be raifed 
and protected to proper and fuitable ftates of growth for 
being afterwards planted out in particular fituations ; or 
which are planted out for ornamental or other purpofes, 
generally in the way of heautifying portions of ground or 
particular {pots furrounding or lying about country refi- 
dences, &c. The former are commonly denominated nur- 
fery plantations, 

As moft plantations of the latter fort, befides the orna- 
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ment? which they give, afford confiderable improvement to 
the places where they are formed, they fhould, of courfe, 
be more fully attended to and regarded, in all cafes and 
fituations wherever there is any fort of want or deficiency 
of either variety or beauty. This is {till further defireable, 
as they have alfo an excellent effeé&t in all fuch fituations, 
by giving an idea of grandeur to them, and at the fame time 
an air 5 paras and fertility. 

In the forming of thefe, as well as other kinds of planta- 
tions, it is conftantly neceflary to fele& and provide the 
plants with a view to the nature of the foils, and the pecu- 
liarity of the expofures in which they are to be placed. 

The plants, for the moft part, after being firft raifed from 
the feeds, or by fome other proper means, and having a 
little growth, are tranfplanted or removed into nurfery 
’. grounds or plantations, where they remain for two, three, 
or more years, according to their different natures, and the 
ufes for which they are intended ; when they are, in general, 
ready, and in the belt order for being planted out in different 
forts of plantations, as larger plants are commonly found 
not to fucceed fo well. Larger plants may, however, be 
occafionally found neceffary, efpecially in particular cafes 
of ornamental planting, and for producing blinds, covers, 
and fhades, in fome peculiar fituations ; but for all common 
purpofes, in almoft all cafes of this fort of work, young 
plants, which have been raifed in, and procured from, the 
nurfery plantations, and which are from about two or three 
to five or fix feet in their growth, are moftly in the beit 
and moft proper {tates to be employed, and efpecially in all 
fituations where timber is in any way an object. The 
plants fhould alfo be chofen as nearly of equal growth as 
poflible for the fame plantation. 

For all ordinary purpofes of planting, a {mall portion of 
ground will be quite fufficient for raifing the young plants ; 
but in all nurfery grounds of any extent, there are mottly 
pretty large tra¢ts fet apart for the purpofe of receiving 
plantations of thefe kinds, where a great many different 
forts of trees and fhrubs of various growths are kept, 
being fet out in rows at different diftances, according to 
their ages and other circumftances. See Nursery. 

The young plants in all thefe nurfery plantations fhould 
be kept clean and free from every fort of obftruétion, by 
digging or hoeing frequently between the different rows, 
until they become of fufficient growth for being fet out in 
other fituations. 

In regard to the preparation of the Bose before the 
making of the plantations, in all thofe of the nurfery kind 
it is conftantly dug or trenched over with the fpade; and 
this is likewife fometimes the cafe in forming thofe of the 
ornamental ‘or other defcriptions; though frequently the 
plants arc put in without, fimply by digging feparate holes 
at fuitable diftances for the reception of each; or by form- 
ing flits or crevices for them by the point of the fpade. 
The more fully, however, the land can be prepared pre- 
vioufly to the plants being introduced, the better they 
will commonly Bitocedl Plantations are alfo occafionally 
raifed by fowing the feeds of the different forts of plants, 
either in fmall drills, or over the whole furface of the 
ground, after being made ready in the above manner, or 
without undergoing any fuch preparation, but in the latter 
cafe the plants feldom thrive fo well. 

In preparing the land for nurfery plantations, a little 
manure is not unfrequently had recourfe to in digging it 
over ; but for thofe other kinds this is very rarely neceflary. 

In making all thefe forts of plantations, the moft proper 
times for performing the bufinefs is in mild dry periods, 
either in the autumnal, or very early {pring feafons. 


In the forming of every fort of plantation where any 
kind of ornament is intended, as great a variety as poflible 
of different forts of hardy trees and fhrubs fhould conftantly 
be had recourfe to, fuch as thofe of the middling and more 
tall growths of both the kinds, which in the former or thofe 
of the tree forts are ufually the oak, elm, afh, beech, chef- 
nut, hornbeam, birch, alder, maple, fycamore, plane, pop- 
lar, lime, walnut, wild cherry, mountain-afh, larch, willow, 
hazel, &c. ; and in the latter, or fhrubby fort, the pine, firs, 


‘cedar of Lebanon, holly, bay, laurel, yew, ever-green oak, 


box-tree, and fome others. See Decrpuous, EveR-GREEN. 
and Forest Trees. 

In regard to the general difpofition of the plants, the de- 
ciduous and ever-green kinds may be planted in feparate 
compartments, or in mixture, and fometimes the tree kinds 
by themfelves, fome in running varying plantations, towards 
the boundaries of lawns, parks, paddocks, &e., others in 
avenues, groves, thickets, and clumps, varioufly difpofed 
in different parts ; and fometimes the trees and fhrubs toge- 
ther, forming fhrubberies, wilderneffes, fhady walks, and 
wood-works ; placing thofe of taller growth backward, and 
the lower in front; bordering the whole with the moft 
beautiful flowering fhrubs and fhowy ever-greens, efpecially 
next the principal walks and lawns, varying the form of all 
the feveral compartments, fometimes by moderate fweeps 
and curves outward and inward, of different dimenfions, 
other parts in long eafy bends, varied projeétions and breaks, 
fo as to diverfify the fcene in imitation of natural plantations. 
The proper diitances, in planting, may be from five or ten 
to fifteen or twenty feet: for example, the tall trees de- 
figned for continued plantations may be from ten to fifteen 
or twenty feet, varying the diftance in different parts, ac- 
cording to light and fhade, &c.; and thofe in groves, where 
open, may be fifteen or twenty feet diftance, and where clofe 
ten or twelve ; for thickets, five or fix feet, or clofer in par- 
ticular places where a very dark fhade or thick coverture of 
wood is required ; and in clumps of trees, from five or ten 
to twenty feet between the trees in each clump, varying the 
diftance occafionally, according to growth, as alfo the forts 
and numbers of trees in each, from two or three, to five, ten, 
or more. The form of the clumps may fometimes be tri- 
angular, at other times quadrangular, pentangular, &c., and 
fome in curves, others in itraight lines, to caufe the greater 
variety. And in fhrubbery clumps, and wildernefs com- 
partments, where the trees and fhrubs are employed pro- 
mifcuoufly, they may be planted from five to ten feet dif- 
tance ; the taller growths being placed backward eight or 
ten feet afunder, placing the lower plants gradually forward 
according to their gradations, to the loweft in front, as 
above, at four or five feet diftance: and if the trees and 
fhrubs of the plantations in general are difpofed fomewhat 
in the quincunx way, they appear to the greater advantage, 
and produce a better effeét in fome inftances. 

Before the making of any of thefe forts of plantations, 
the grounds fhould, in all cafes, be well inclofed in fome 
manner or other, and the plants be afterwards kept properl 
cleaned, pruned, and thinned out, fo as to take their full 
growths. 

Mr. Loudon, in his Treatife on Country Refidences, 
after noticing the great variety which exifts in trees, fhrubs, 
and all forts of wood, both in refpeé to beauty and utility, 
remarks, that all ornamental plantations may be divided into 
two kinds; namely, thofe whofe grandeur is the effe& to be 
produced, and thofe whofe variety or beauty is the principal 
obje&t. And it is afferted, that as grandeur depends more 
upon the whole than upon the parts, it may be produced 
where only one kind of tree is employed or made ufe of ; 
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but that as variety depends upon the parts alone, many dif- 
ferent kinds are neceflary. This, it is contended, has given 
rife to a moit erroneous opinion and very pernicious practice 
among landfeape gardeners and planters. Imagining that 
variety is produced by mixture, their rule is to mix as many 
kinds together as they poffibly can, and never to let two 
trees of the fame fpecies be feen at once. This is faid to 
be their recipe for variety in plantations; which they follow, 
as far as poflible, in every arrangement of vegetables, from 
the parterre to the foreft. But inftead of affording variety, 
it is maintained that it, on the contrary, produces the moft 
diftracting incongruity. The eye, in examining the parts, 
finds no conneétion—no harmony—no relief—no repofe of 
effeét—no difference of compofition, or change of charac- 
ter; or, if the furface of fuch a plantation be looked upon 
from a diftance, it is on account of the indifcriminate mix- 
ture of forms, more dull and monotonous than if only one 
fpecies of tree had been ufed. Its outline againit the fky 
is a mere unvaried zig-zag line; which, except in artificial 
plantations, is not to be found in the whole range of nature. 
It is further fuppofed, that this mixture is evidently pro- 
duced by their ignorance of that which conftitutes variety ; 
for it does not, as they imagine, confilt in the diverfity of 
feparate parts, but ‘in the diverfity of their effects when 
combined together ; in a difference of compofition and cha- 
racter :’’ very different from the other 1s the effect of fuch 
a variety ; it relieves the eye and interefts the mind, with- 
out fatiguing either. 

Therefore, in forming a plantation with a view to variety, 
inftead of feleéting fuch trees and fhrubs as are of oppofite 
charaéter, thofe differing in the flightett degree are in gene- 
ral much better adapted to the purpofe. The upright {piry 
form of the larch, mixes very ill with the round head of the 
oak. But by choofing trees of intermediate forms, and 
placing them im the interval between thefe extremes, a na- 
tural conneétion and gradation will be produced. By this 
means, with the {tore of trees and fhrubs which we poflefs, 
an endlefs fource of variety in woody fcenery may be had 
from the forms of trees and their modes of growth, inde- 
pendently of any other material of landfcape. 

But there is another fource of variety which arifes from 
grouping, or the manner in which trees are difpofed, more 
than from the number of diftin& fpecies. And this is 
chiefly applicable to extenfive plantations where the general 
chara¢ter is grandeur, as woods, groves, and forefts. It is 
produced by mixing together tall and low growths ; plant- 
ing irregularly, fometimes very clofe, at other times very 
wide ; by pruning fo as to expofe trunks, ftems, or 
branches, in fome places, and to conceal them in others, 
&c. Much of the effeét alfo depends on the diverfity 
of age in the low growths, as well as the difference of 
magnitude and accidental form of the trees. This kind of 
variety, it is fuppofed, exifts in the greateft perfeétion in 
natural forefts; and the true way to ftudy its princi- 
ples is, to obferve in them the effeéts of time, accident, the 
browfing of cattle, the felling of timber, and other circum- 
ftances. By this means we fhall, it is imagined, be enabled 
.to transfer the fame effeCts, fometimes by different and fome- 
times by fimilar methods, to artificial plantations. Natural 
forefts cannot be too ftrongly recommended to the examina- 
tion of the ornamental planter. Almoft every other opera- 
tion of planting is mechanical ; it isin this mode of group- 
ing, and following the principles of nature, that the man 
of taite will be aittingi(Red from the mere gardener. The 
effe of putting in prattice the principles to be derived 
from fuch a ftudy may be feen, it is faid, in Mr. Price’s 


woods at Foxley, which no man of tafte ever, it is fup- 
pofed, faw without being filled with wonder and delight. 

A. till further fource of variety, which is independent of 
the modes of growth orthe manner of difpofition, is in the 
colour. ‘Therefore, in order to aflift in the arrangement ‘of 
a numerous colleétion of trees and fhrubs, a knowledge of 
the harmony of tints is effentially neceflary to the planter, 
and of very confiderable importance to his fuccefs in the 
bufinefs. i" 

It may be thought, that the different tints of green in 
trees are diftinGtions too minute to be attended to for this 
purpofe ; but reflection and experience fhew that they are of 
material confequence in this fort of f{cenery. Imagine, fays 
the writer, two woods of equal and confiderable extent,— 
the one compofed of the yellow green of the weeping wil- 
low, the other of the dark green of the oak: how different 
muit be the impreffion received from each, though the ge- 
neral form and compolition of both, at a diftance, would 
appear in fome meafure the fame! It is evident, that the 
effect of the different greens muft be much more confpicu- 
ous in feenes intended to be more minutely examined by the 
eye: how different even the green of the goofebery-bufh 
and currant-tree when oppofed to each other ! 

It it remarked, that the tints of trees may be confidered 
in refpeé to their harmony with one another—with external 
{cenery—their gradation—and their particular effeéts. The 
harmony of tints is fuppofed, in general, to be derived from 
the refpective agreement, difagreement, and deftruétion of 
particular kinds when mixed together ; and that thefe har- 
monies, difcords, and privations, will remain true, although 
the colours fhould not be bright. The flighteft tinge will 
have the effeét. When weak colours that agree are placed 
near each ether, they fupport and give {pirit to one another. 
A hawthorn hedge, among the green of pafture fields, has, 
it is aflerted, the fame dull green appearance ; but when op- 
pofed to the brown of a ploughed field, it appears with pe- 
culiar fpirit and force. And again, the ploughed field, 
were it not contrafted with the hedge or fome objeét of a 
fimilar colour, would appear dark and colourlefs ; but op- 
pofed to the hedge, it appears of a rich brown. A Hunt- 
ingdon willow, obferved alone, it is maintained, appears 
green like any other tree ; but, contrafted with an oak or a 
chefnut, it approaches to white; and the oak again, by the 
contraft, appears much darker than before. If plantations 
were arranged agreeably to thefe principles, the colours 
would, it is believed, at all times appear ftriking and forci- 
ble; but from the oppofite conduét, that of mixing all 
colours together, they are annihilated, and their feparate ef- 
fees deftroyed. In-confequence of this, it is frequently faid 
that trees have no colour but green, except in autumn, and that 
attention to thefe principles in their arrangement is frivolous. 
But nothing can fhew greater ignorance of nature. Green 
is indeed the predominant colour of trees; but it is only in 
one or two of the fummer months that it nearly abforbs 
every other colour. All trees have their peculiar autumn 
and {pring tints, which in midfummer are only weakened, 
not deftroyed; and, whether it be not of greater im- 
portance to attend to the harmony of thefe tints, than to 
neglect it altogether, becaufe the effe&t would be in fome 
degree loft durmg a month or fix weeks in fummer, every 
man of tafte or fenfe is left to judge. It is evident, that 
the harmony of wood with landfcape muft depend upon the 
general principles that have been already mentioned. One 
principle of harmony is, that the general appearance of the 
wood planted about a manfion fhould correfpond with the 
general appearance of the wood in the furrounding country : 
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if otherwife, the {pace fo planted will appear a formal {pot 
in the general view. The fame principle requires alfo, that 
in a fcene where water is a prominent part, and has a ten- 
dency to make the landfcape too cold; trees of warm tints 
(by no means evergreens) fhould be principally planted ad- 
joining to it. On the contrary, where buildings make the 
land{cape too warm, cool tints, fuch.as ever-greens, fhould 
be planted, to counteraét that tendency. Some objects in 
landfcape require to be relieved and fet off with fpirit, 
others require to be kept under, or prevented from becom-, 
ing principal. Thefe, and a great number of other im- 
portant particulars, are effeGted by the colouring of trees 
and fhrubs. 

It is remarked, that if we operate with the permanent 
dark and light greens, as with light and fhade in landfcape 
painting, we may produce many of the effects of aerial 
perfpecive. The imaginary height of a hill may be in- 
creafed, by placing dark coloured trees at the bafe, and 
lighter kinds towards the fummit ; fo may the apparent 
breadth of a lake, by planting trees of a dark green on 
the fide neareft the eye, and others of alighter tinge on the 
oppolite fide ; in the fame manner, bays or recefles may be 
apparently deepened by placing the light coloured greens on 
the prominences. This mode of operating with the colours 
of trees will only be deemed unimportant, it is fuppofed, 
by the ignorant or uriexperienced. 

But though the harmony of tints only produces a pleafing 
fcene, their difagreement, on the other hand, may produce 
a ftriking effet. An outline, which cannot be varied in 
form, may be broken by the oppofition of its tints, or by 
maffes of dark and light green. T'wo or three trees toge- 
ther, that form a ftriking contraft with all around, may at- 
traét the eye, and fix it fo, as either to induce it to admire 
fome objeét, as a building; or prevent it from viewing fome- 
thing difagreeable, or lefs noble, in the fcene. Trees of a 
reddifh tint, or ever-greens, have the power of attracting 
the eye in an aftonifhing degree ; and in many places, where 
the former have been planted at random among other trees, 
they diftra&t the whole fcenery in the autumnal months. 

In regard to the arrangement of the materials of planta- 
tions, the great bufinets is that of eee beauty with 
utility in the moft natural manner, which is be accomplifhed 
by the confideration of forefts or woody wattes, which are 
the fpecies of fcenery that approach as near or nearer to 
nature than any other in this country; by this means may 
be difcovered the indications of every valuable or ufeful 
practice in beneficial or piturefque planting. But in refpect 
to arrangement where utility alone is the main ones it may 
be obferved, that as every tree has a certain foil and fitua- 
tion, or thofe in which it will profper better than in any 
other, that is, produce timber in the greateft quantity and 
beft quality, and as this tree will in general pay better than 
more valuable kinds which would not thrive, or would grow 
too quick in fuch places; it follows, that in the formation 
of ufeful plantations, one great objeét fhould be, to accom- 
modate the trees to thefe circumftances, as already feen. 
And, as the properties of foils and fituations are various, 
thefe naturally lead to a correfponding variation of the forts 
of treesalfo ; and this variation, it is fuppofed, at once pro- 
duces ornament and utility. Thus, in natural forefts fuch an 
arrangement actually takes place. Hence, in one part, the 
oak is found as the principal tree; the hazel the principal 
undergrowth; and other particular plants, grafles, and 
mofles, chiefly to prevail. While a little farther on, a few 
beeches mingle with the oaks; {till more onward the beech 
becomes the principal tree; the undergrowths changing in 


the fame way, the thorn, with other plants, graffes, and 
moffes being found. Ultimately the land becomes moift, 
when the birch gradually fhews itfelf, and this moifture in- 
creafing as the birch retires, it is fucceeded by the alder; 
each with their appropriate undergrowths, or ever-varyin 

glades of pafture, as fhewn by Gilpin in his “ Fore 

Scenery,”’ and ‘ Walks in a Foreft,’’ &c. In this manner 
the arrangement proceeds throughout the whole foreft ; and 
if the foil were minutely examined, it would be found to 
vary correfpondently with the trees) Where the oak 


-abounds, it will generally be deep and good; dry where the 


beech fucceeds beft; and moift in different degrees where the 
birch and alder prevail. 

Planters, it is fuppofed, have feldom a fufficient idea of 
the effeéts and advantages that might be produced, by 
having recourfe to this mode of arranging vegetables in arti- 
ficial fcenery, whether the firlt expence of planting, the 
future beauty, or the ultimate utility of it be regarded. 
Only thofe who combine a knowledge of botany with paint- 
ing, it is imagined, can conceive the variety and perpetual 
intereft that may be thus created in a place even of the 
fmalleft extent, and with the leaft natural advantages. In 
the prefent mode, all improved places have a famenefs in 
their general appearance ; as they are compofed of the fame 
kind of mixture. The fhrubbery, or a part of it, in one 
place, is precifely the fame with another atva diftance from 
it, and affords a pattern of all others; but were nature fol- 
lowed in this refpeét, the variety would be endlefs. Nothing, 
it is believed, could then be more interefting, than to walk 
or ride through a place thus laid out; to view the trees, 
fhrubs, plants, and even the grafles and ferns; the infinite 
diverfity of fhapes, colouring, and compofition of the trees 
and fhrubs ; and the ever-varying openings and intricate re- 
ceffes between them; again, varied with groups and turfs 
of flowering plants and ferns, fpreading among the grafs, 
in every direction ; and all this independently 3 every other 
obje&, fuch as buildings, rocks, water, animals, diftant 
profpe€t, andeven variety in the grounds. So that by this 
mode of planting, a fituation naturally the moft dull and 
infipid,“may be made infinitely varied and interefting. And 
it is alerted, that this mode of arrangement is not more 
beautiful in fhrubberies, flower-gardens, and green-houfes, 
than it is profitable in extenfive plantations. 

In the difpofition of the wood in plantations about coun- 
try refidences, the forms of the furfaces the molt defireable 
to be planted in the grounds, are chiefly to be determined Ly 
the charaéter which they are to aflume. Where they are of 
an even or level furface, there can be nothing to interfere 
with this rule ; but when the furface is varied with fwells, 
hollows, and abruptnefles, the great art is, to combine the 
natural character of the place with the character to be 
created; and when thefe are underftood by the defigner, the 
beft effe&t will be produced. However, indepeniceti of 
artificial characters, nature always points out rifing grounds 
for plantations. Wood placed on knolls or fwells, it is 
contended, heightens their effects, and gives fpirit, force, 
and intricacy to a fcene, otherwife tame and monotonous. 
On the contrary, wood placed in the hollows only, or in 
the hollows and eminences indifcriminately, deftroys all the 
expreflion or natural features of the furface, and often pro- 
duces deformities. Nothing is more nable than a fteep hill 
clothed with wood; but, imagine this hill perfeétly bare, 
while the furrounding country is wooded, and it becomes a 
deformity in the general view. To plant the hollows, and 
leave bare the eminences, is, in almoft every fituation, couns 
teracting nature. Even in pleafure grounds or parks, a 
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group of fhrubs, or a few trees, placed upon a rife, how- 
ever gentle, fet off the fcene, as it were, at once; but, 
plant them only in the low places, and they will remain 
until full grown before they have much effeét ; and at that 
time, though the refidence may have the appearance of wood 
at a diftance; yet, when it is examined particularly, the 
features of the grounds are totally deftroyed. There are 
many places in the country which have a fufficient quantity 
of old wood, which, if it had been planted with a proper 
regard to the natural variety of the grounds, would have 
made them-as fuperior to their prefent ftate, as that is now 
to fuch as are totally deftitute of trees. It is not, how- 
ever, meant that no low fituation fhould be planted, or 
that trees fhould be placed forrnally on the fummit of every 
eminence ; on the contrary, dills, dingles, and fuch romantic 
places fhould be fhaded with wood; and not a group, nor 
a fingle tree fhould exilt, but what appears connected with 
other trees, as well as withthe grounds. Taking the coun- 
try in a general point of view, the hills fhould be wooded ; 
the rifing grounds between the hills and vallies diverfified 
with handfome refidences, pafture lands, and fome corn 
fields; and the loweft parts kept in a ftate of almoft per- 
petual aration. * Thefe vallies in general, in order to pro- 
mote a more free circulation of air, and favour the particular 
mode of farming to which they are fuited, fhould be free 
from plantations, and fometimes even from hedges. Viewed 
frem rifing grounds in the autumnal feafon, they fhould 
_prefent broad flat fhades of rich yellows, interfperfed with 
farm houfes, and relieved by roads, canals, or rivers. An 
example in illuftration of which is fuppofed to be met with 
in the valley called the Carfe of Gowrie in Scotland. 

In faG, it is contended, that there is nothing of fo great 
importance as the fituation of wood, whether the general 
appearance of the country and the improvement of its cli- 
mate, or the beauty and value of individual properties, are 
had in contemplation. All other operations that can be 
effected about refidences, are thought comparatively of little 
confequence. It is the wood, it is fuppofed, like the fhades 
in a picture, that gives the effet ; and as it is by the fitua- 
tion and relative conneétion of thefe fhades, that an expref- 
five or unmeaning picture is produced by the painter; fo by 
the {cite and conneétion of plantations, a place is either de- 
formed or beautified by the planter. Even {mall groups 
and detached trees are of the utmoft confequence in this 
refpeét, when fkilfully performed or put in their places, but 
where the contrary is the cafe the whole is fpoiled. It is 
faid to be lamentable to fee the plantations that are daily 
making at a confiderable .expence, without any regard to 
this principle. In this level country it may, however, be 
thought of lefs confequence, than where the grounds are 
ftrikingly varied by nature, as in Wales and Scotland, 
where it is of the firft importance. It is conceived, that in 
lefs than half a century, wood may completely change the 
appearance of the refidences of gentlemen, and of the whole 
country ; and thofe who underftand the fubje will allow, 
that there is fome danger of the change producing a bad 
effe&t, as is illuftrated by the example of fome parts of 
Scotland. : 

In refpeét to the quantity and difpofition of the wood 
which is to furround refidences, it fhould either, it is faid, 
be arranged in groups, fo clofe together, as, at a {mall dif- 
tance, to appear a connected mafs; or one or more large 
irregular maffes muft be planted, to which all the groups 
and fingle trees fhould feem to belong. The former me- 
thod, it is fuggefted, will have a good effeét when the fur- 
face is unvaried ; but can only be adopted with propriety, 
when the fituation of the refidence is elevated or on a de- 


clivity, where moifture or ftagnation of air will not prove 
pernicious. But the latter method may be had recourfe te 
in every cafe. In /evels, the principal mafs or maffes may 
be placed at fome diftance from the houfe ; which may 
fill be conneéted with it or them by intervening groups 
judicioufly placed for the purpofe. On irregular furfaces 
and hilly fituations the {ame mode may be fuccefsfully adopted, 
The maffes may generally be placed upon the hills, while 
the conne&ting chain, thickets, and {traggling groups de- 
{cend into the valley, and embrace the houfe. Thefe 
groups fhould never be large, three or four trees together 
will generally be fufficient ; their effe@ depends not upon 
the magnitude of the group, but upon their number and 
apparent connection. ‘This object is attained by making 
the groups loofe and open, and by fcattering fingle trees 
among them ; and again by grouping thefe fingle trees, and 
even many of the groups and thickets, with low growths, 
as hollies, thorns, honeyfuckles, ivy, &c. to take away from 
the formality of folitary and naked {tems rifing from {mooth 
turf. The common method of f{cattering fingle trees here and 
there, and always at fome diftance from one another, gives 
a formal emmy appearance to a lawn or park, which is never 
feen in nature. An example of the valuable mode of form- 
ing plantations, which is here recommended, is given from 
Foxley. 

In regard to the nature or kinds of plantations, they may 
be confidered as the grove, which is a colleGtion of trees 
without undergrowth ; the wood or fore/f, which is a col- 
leGtion of trees with undergrowth ; the cop/e-zvood, which 
is undergrowth alone ; the group, which is compofed of two 
trees Or more, or a tree and one or more fhrubs planted to- 
gether ; andthe avenue, which confifts of fingle rows of 
trees fet in different directions according to fancy or utility. 

The firft, or grove, is divided into two kinds, the former 
of which is commonly employed for ornament in parks and 
other fimilar places. Thefe are moftly uninclofed; they 
admit the pafture to grow below them; and appear, in 
walking through them, as a large colleétion of fingle trees. 
The latter kind of which is compofed of the pine or fir 
tribe. This fort is for the moft part planted upon hills, 
moors, commons, or other places of the fame nature ; they 
are thicker than the former kind, and they effectually pre- 
vent the growth of pafture: they are principally inclofed. 
The charaéter of the former is generally folemnity and 
beauty ; that of the latter chiefly picturefquenefs. Groves 
are originally planted equally thick with other plantations. 
As they grow, they are gradually thinned out, until the 
trees left itanding are able to defend themfelves from cattle. 
The fence is then removed or deftroyed, the outline varied, 
and the {paces between the trees fown with grafs-feeds. 
Fir groves are often allowed to remain, without thinning, 
until they are fifteen or twenty years old; and then 
they are confidered as a full crop, and cut regularly over. 
See Grove. 

The fecond, or wood, is moftly well fuited beth for or- 
nament and utility. It is primarily formed by planting 
timber trees at fuch diftances as would form a grove, 
and filling up the interftices with the kinds intended for 
undergrowth. This, it is fuppofed, is the moft gene- 
rally applicable kind of plantation, and commonly the 
moit profitable, particularly when in ftripes and belts. 
There, the undergrowth thrives beft; thickens the {tripe 
below ; completes the fhelter ; and by concealing the real 
breadth, gives a maffivenefs and grandeur to narrow plan- 
tations, which they can never have, if planted in the grove 
{tyle. Oak undergrowth is generally the moft proper, and, 
if its worth were fully known, many plantations might be 
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made of double their prefent value, have a much better 
effe&, and afford better fhelter. Moft plantations, efpeci- 
ally in the northern parts of the country, though they ge- 
nerally go under the title of woods, are, in reality, of the 
grove kind. None of the trees are found kept under the 
reft in a decided manner, cut over, and allowed to {pring 
up again, while a certain number, from fifteen to thirty feet 
diftance, are preferved until their timber be full grown; but 
the trees being once planted, are allowed to grow up to- 
gether, only a few being thinned out where they are too 
much crowded, and even this is very little attended to. 
Thofe removed are either cut over, or grubbed out by the 
roots, as is found moft convenient, without any regard to 
propriety. In confequence of this management, a few 
bufhes of undergrowth are found in fome places, and the 
reft of the ground, if not fhaded too much by the crowded 
trees, is covered with pafture; and neither the patture, 
nor the undergrowth, from being intermixed, can be turned 
to the advantage of the proprietor. There are other plan- 
tations where undergrowth exifts among timber trees in a 
more general way, but of kinds which are of little or no 
ufe, except for fuel; and this is by no means a profitable 
article, efpecially in a cold diltriét. But, on the other 
hand, there are woods in fome places where both timber 
and undergrowth are cultivated ; and it is from obferving 
the great profits derived by the proprietors of thefe, that 
the advantages of raifing oak undergrowth in woods is fo 
{trongly recommended. The very high price which is given 
for oak-bark is generally known; and the fum given for 
an acre of oaks, from twelve to twenty-five years old, va- 
luable for the bark alone, is very confiderable. - Inftances 
of thefe kinds are adduced from the woods of Dunkeld 
in Scotland, where there are lands of very little value for 
any other purpofe, that contain oak woods, chiefly of the 
natural kind, the undergrowth of which is fold every 
twenty-five years, at the rate of from 35/. to 6o/. the 
acre, clear of all expences; or from 25s. to 48s. the acre 
annually ; independent of the value of the timber~ trees 
left, fifty of which commonly remain to each acre. -And 
in more low and fheltered fituations, it is contended, that 
double the advantage would be derived, in confequence of 
the more quick growth, as in fuch cafes the undergrowth 
would become equal in fiza in the courfe of twelve or 
thirteen years, and therefore afford two cuttings inftead of 
one in the fame length of time ; befides more uniform crops 
be produced, from the greater regularity in planting, which 
would be adopted. But left oak undergrowth fhould be 
thought to be made more profitable than it really is, it is 
further remarked, that, in the moft cold, hilly fituations of 
Scotland and Wales, it will afford upwards of 2/., and in 
more favourable fituations above 3/., the ftatute acre an- 
nually ; and if properly attended to in its early growth, 
ftill more.~ The eafy and cheap method of raifing it by 
means of the acorn, is alfo a great recommendation of it, 
as well as that of its growing better and more expeditioufly 
in this way. Where an undergrowth alone of oak is wanted, 
other forts of timber trees may be planted with the acorns. 
Thefe ftatements ftrongly difplay the fuperiority and ad- 
vantages of woods over other kinds of plantations; but 
the recommendation of the formation of them, exclufive 
of groves or coppices, is not by any means intended, as, on 
the contrary, there are thin kinds of land, with bad under 
ftrata, where the fir formed into groves, is more profitable 
than any other kind of plantations: and there are fteeps 
and rocky banks, where no tree can be fo advantageoufly 
cultivated as the common afh; and rich moift places, where 
no plantation will turu out fo profitable as ofiers. But, ge- 
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nerally fpeaking, it may be fafely afferted, that woods are 
the kind of plantation that ought to be moft commonly 
formed ; and that though the kind of timber grown in thefe 
woods muft vary according to the confumption of different 
places, yet that oak will be found the beft and moft pro- 
fitable undergrowth of any. See Woop. , 
_ In refpeé to the third fort, or copfe-wood, it is alone 
feldom defirable in point of chara¢ter, though, in many 
places, it is the moit profitable kind of plantation. Its 
’ formation is very fimple: when of a proper fize it is cut 
down ; after which, the ftools fpring up again; and this 
operation is had recourfe to in a periodical manner. 
Thefe kinds of woods are, however, in general, under a 
‘very wretched fort of management in many parts of this 
country. See Coppice. 

With regard to the fourth, or group, whether made in 
the ground, or'in the hedges which divide the fields, it 
fhould be well and ornamentally formed. 

And in the fifth, or avenue, whether the rows ef the trees 
be leading to a refidence or in other parts of grounds, they 
fhould be well fuited to the nature of their fituations and 
other circumftances. See AVENUE. 

In all cafes where plantations are to be’ made, it is of 
great confequence to fix upon the moft proper kinds. In 
afcertaining this, the kinds of woods and fpecies of trees 
met with in the furrounding country, the market, the 
prefent’ or probable expence of carriage by land or water, 
and a variety of other circumftances, are to be confidered ; 
and. that kind fixed upon which will in the end turn 
out the moft profitable. And the plantations being once 
made, the particular kinds fhould be held ftri€tly in view 
in their management afterwards. A colleétion of oaks de- 
figned for a grove, if not gradually thinned out as they 

ow up, will never, it is fuppofed, fucceed; but if the 
ame collection were intended for a wood, thinning them 
out, in place of cutting over, would leffen the crop of un- 
dergrowth. There is no method of management that will 
make a colleétion of firs a wood; nor can a colleétion of 
hazels, or other low growths erroneoufly planted to rear a 
grove, ever be made to affume that charaéter. The. idea 
of forming and preferving a diftin& charaéter in plantations, 
it is thought, is never folficiently attended to by planters in 
general,—a certain {pace is to be planted; and it is filled up 
with trees at random. It is fuppofed to be from this 
neglect alone, independent of all others, as thofe of pre- 
vioufly preparing the foil to planting, cultivating, and keep- 
ing it in order afterwards, training and thinning, with other 
operations, that few plantations yield one-third of the profit 
which they might. It is, however, fuggefted, that, if the 
particular kind of plantation to be formed, were previoufly 
determined upon, the bufinefs might proceed with a de 
of certainty unknown and unpraétifed at the prefent period, 
as well as other great advantages be derived from it. 

In relation to the outlines or boundaries of plantations, 
they fhould, it is imagined, be determined by the chara&er 
which they are to aflume. The tree being a pi€turefque 
objedt, all wood is confequently fo ; and as the addition of 
wood to, ground is always an addition of pi€turefquenefs, 
although frequently blended with grandeur or beauty, 
hence the propriety of irregular or picturefque outlines in 
all kinds of plantations. Where the character to be pro- 
duced is that of grandeur, the bounding line, it is afferted, 
fhould confift of bold angular prominences, fucceeded by 
deep incifions, forming large bays and promontories; and 
to give thefe ftill greater effect, and vary their outline 
againft the fly, they fhould be adapted to the variations of 
the ground, the bays being in the hollows, and the pro- 
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montories on the eminences. Jn this mixture of curves and 
ftraight lines, the former fhould generally be obtufe and 
convex, and the latter of confiderable length. All fhould 
appear “irregularly great.”? Such plantations as are made 
on hills ought always to aflume the charaéter of grandeur. 
Thofe introduced among cultivated fields, and bounded by 
ftraight lines, may alfo havea very grand effect, if due regard 
be had to vary their outline, by attending to the angular in- 
fertions of hedgerows, or belts of planting ; though, in this 
cafe, it is impoflible to avoid a degree oF formality, which 
is always conneéted with cultivation, and which, being ef- 
fential to it, cannot be confidered as a deformity. But 
where a plantation is to be made of a fize which does not 
affume the character of grandeur, the outline fhould be com- 
pofed of fuch a mixture of ftraight and curved lines as will 
relieve each other, produce variety and intricacy, and cor- 
re{pond with the furface of the ground. Nothing can be 
more unnatural or infipid than a ferpentine line, or one 
wholly compofed of curves, as the boundary of a planta- 
tion: it is totally void of variety and intricacy, and dettitute 
of force and fpirit, which are fome of the great objects 
gained by planting, and which it is the peculiar property of 
irregular or piéturefque forms to confer. The outline, 
whofe ornament is a principal confideration, fhould be 
oroken by fingle trees and groups, fo difperfed, as to in- 
creafe its irregularity, and take away from that formality 
and famenefs which lines of every kind have, when viewed 
alone. Thofe who attempt this, without underitanding 
effe&, clog up the bays and recefles, in place of making 
them appear deeper and more intricate ; and thus they do 
much more harm than good. The outline is alfo greatly 
varied, and much improved, by mixing low growths with 
timber trees along the boundary of the plantation; and 
afterwards by taking away the fence, and making partial in- 
roads or recefles ar different forms and degrees of depth. 
In open groves, where the trees ftand fingle, and have no 
fence, the outline is eafily varied, and with great efled. 
The different forms, colours, and fhades of green, when no 
other mode is applicable, may often have a furprifing effect 
in apparently varying the boundary of a plantation; a fine 
example of which is feen at Keddleftone. Groups and 
thickets, when planted in place of a circular fence, like a 
clump, fhould always have the moft irregular outline. This 
irregularity is apparently increafed, by eat low with 
tall growths at planting; by removing the fence, when 
thefe are grown toa certain height ; and by judicious thin- 
ning. The great beauty of fmall groups and fingle trees 
arifes from their connection, and tke bends and inclinations 
of their flems. This may be produced, by planting two or 
more trees or fhrubs in one hole, of different kinds, or the 
fame kinds of different fizes, &c.; and connecting thefe by 
others itrargling round them. And the moit beautiful ex- 
amples for this fort of work are, it is fuppofed, to be found 
in natural forefts, or woody banks and commons, where 
trees have {prung up in an accidental manner. Examples 
reprefenting the manner in which {mall mafles and groups 
of trees may be grown, without giving a clump-like appear- 
ance to the inclefures, are given from the working plans of 
planting at Barnbarrow, and other places. The general 
forms of the mafles may, it is afferted, be infinitely varied 
on a level furface; and on an irregular one, they fhould 
correfpond with it. And, as it is believed that this prin- 
ciple is univerfally applicable, there never can be the 
fmalleft neceffity or apology for any thing of the clump kind 
in fuch cafes. 
Prantartion, in Rural Economy, a portion of land 
’ planted with timber, or other trees. It is plain that planta- 


tions, when judicioufly made, not only afford great ime 
provement to eftates, but are highly ornamental to the 
country. hey fhould, therefore, be more particularly at- 
tended to, where there are large tra¢ts of poor barren lands, 
that cannot be converted to the more profitable purpofes of 
tillage or grafs. They have alfo a fine effeét in the vicinity 
of habitations. And in many cafes, the proprietors of 
eftates, whether of large or moderate fizes, may reap great 
pleafure and advantage in allotting a part of them to this 
ufe, as they give an air of cultivation and fertility ; and 
after eight or ten years, in many cafes, bring in great profit 
by the gradual thinning of the underwood, befides leaving 
a fufficiency of ftandards to attain full growth. The ex- 
pence attending the making of plantations, and the knowing 
that they mutt wait feveral years before the trees have made 
any confiderable progrefs, or can afford any advantage, 
often, however, prove an obftacle in attempting the profe- 
cution of the bufinefs. But the expence of planting, where 
the plants are raifed on the grounds, will not be fo great as 
may be imagined, efpecially as a {mall fpot of nurfery- 
ground will raife plants fufficient, in three or four years, to 
plant a great many acres of land; and the expence of raifing 
and planting, with the lofs of time in waiting till the plants 
attain fome growth, will be compenfated by the firft fall or 
thinning, in eight or ten years after planting; and the 
ftools which remain fhoot up again, in many of the de- 
ciduous kind, and afford a lopping every eight or ten years, 
exclufively of the due portion of ftandards, left at proper 
ae to attain full growth for timber, or other pur- 
pofes. 

It may be noticed that, in former ages, this ifland 
abounded in natural plantations or forefts, which fpread 
themfelves over the furface of it to a very confiderable ex- 
tent, and which were compofed of various forts of tall or 
lofty trees of great magnitude, all blended together in a 
promifcuous manner, and of fpontaneous growth. Thofe 
vaft foreits were never planted by any human hands; fuch 
only have been employed for ages in cutting them down: 
for in many places there were fuch profufions of ufelefs 
wood, that large tracts were obliged to be cleared by de- 
grees, in order to cultivate the ground for other purpofes; 
which, together with the neceflary demands for the wood, 
from time to time, for building, and other ufes, as well as 
that of the owners of fuch lands reaping confiderable advan- 
tage from the fale of their timber, continued gradually, one 
generation after another, the practice of grubbing up and 
deftroying their timber woods and plantations without mea- 
fure: and but few ever planted any in the place of that 
which they cut down; fo that, in many parts, there is at 
this time almoft a general demolition of woodland, and many 
confiderable eitates have fearcely any timber of confequence 
or value left ftanding upon them. There is, in fhort, a 
want, in moit places, of nearly a complete renovation of 
the timber; which fhould take place as foon as poffible, 
otherwife the nation, in many parts, may fuftain confider- 
able injury, from the increafing fearcity of fo important an 
article of internal produce and general confumption. Every 
portion of land in the kingdom, which is capable and proper 
for the purpofe, ought, therefore, without delay, to be co- 
vered with plantations of this fort. All the different fteep, 
watte, unproduétive tra¢ts of land, in different fituations, 
are in general fit for being converted to this ufe, often with 
confiderable advantage, as from two or three to eight or ten 
times that which they could be made to afford under any 
other fyftem of cultivation. It is indeed remarked, that of 
fuch barren waftes, there are few {pots which would not 
admit of being improved in this manner, under particular 
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circumftances; and that there is a very great number of 

tra&ts, of vait extent, on which it would be far more pro- 

fitable to the owner than that of attempting any other forts 

- of improvement ; as in ail thofe cafes where the foil 1s dry, 
but of an infertile nature, of a heathy, ftiff, hard, clayey 
quality, with little furface produce, or where it is much 
covered or filled with rocks and ftones; that, in faé&t, there 
is hardly any land fo poor, barren, rocky, or unproduétive, 
as not to admit of it, when properly managed. 

In making plantations, it is neceflary to choofe fuch 
trees as are adapted to the nature of the particular foil and 
fituation. As to the proper forts of trees, moft of the de- 
ciduous and evergreen kinds may be employed with pre- 
priety ; and young plants of from about two or three to five 

" or ten feet in height always prove more fuccefsful than fuch 
as are older, as thofe of a younger growth always take root 
fooner, and eftablifh themfelves more firmly, fo as to form 
confiderably the fineft plantations at laft, and are of longeft 
duration: for though large trees of from fifteen to twenty 
feet in height, efpecially of the deciduous kind, may with 
care be tranfplanted, fo as to grow, and probably thrive 
tolerably well for fome years; yet, by not rooting firmly, 
like young plants, they often fail, and, after fome years 
ftanding, have hardly any fhoots, and at latt gradually 
dwindle and perifh altogether. 

In cafes where large plantations are to be formed of foreft 
and timber trees, particular forts muit be chofen, confifting 
of deciduous and evergreen trees. Of the firit kinds, the 
oak, elm, afh, beech, chefnut, hornbeam, birch, alder, 
maple, fycamore, plane, poplar, lime, walnut, mountain 
afh, larch, willow, &c. 

There are two methods praétifed in forming plantations : 
one is by raifing the trees from feed at once, on the ground 
where the plantation is intended to be, efpecially the de- 
ciduous kinds, and which is effe€ted by fowing the feed in 
drills, a yard afunder, the plants remaining where raifed, 
thinning them gradually ; the other method is by previoufly 
raifing the plants in a nurfery, till two or three feet high, 
then planting them out into the places allotted them. The 
former, or that of raifing the plants where they are to re- 
main, though it may be more expeditious, and at once gets 
quit of the trouble of tranfplanting, requires greater atten- 
tion for a few years, till the plants have fhot up out of the 
way of weeds; but the trees, from their always remaining 
where raifed, without being difturbed by removal, may 
probably make a greater progrefs. The latter method, or 
that_of raifing the trees firft in the nurfery, is probably the 
moft commonly pra¢tifed, as being thought the leaft trouble- 
fome and expenfive, with regard to the attendance at firft to 
the young growth. In lett to the preparation of the 
ground for the final reception of the feed or plants, it is 
moftly performed by deep ploughing and harrowing upon 
fuch ground as the plough can be employed on; but where 
this or other tillage is not pra¢ticable, only young plants 
from the nurfery can be ufed, digging holes, &c. at proper 
diftances, one for the reception of each plant. Where, 
however, the ground can be tilled, it will prove very advan- 
tageous, by performing it a year before; fowing it with a 
crop of turnips, or other plants of a fimilar kind; and when 
thefe come off, ploughing and harrowing the ground again, 
for the reception of either the feed or plants the aioe 
feafon. The moft proper feafon for making this fort of 
plantation, either by feed or plants, is any time in dry mild 
weather, in the autumn, as from Otober till February, or 
later in moift foils. Where large traéts are to be planted, 
both the feed and plant methods muft be purfued all winter, 
at every favourable opportunity. ‘The ground, where the 


plantations are. made, fhould be previoufly fenced in alf 
round with a deep ditch, to guard againft the encroachments 
of cattle, or ether animals. In refpeé& to after-manage- 
ment, while the plantations are young, they muft have fome 
attendance to deftroy weeds, which may be expeditioufly 
executed by hoeing between the rows in dry weather, or 
occafionally by horfe-hoeing: and this care will be needful 
for two or three years, efpecially to the feedling plantations, 
until the trees are advanced out of the reach of weeds ; after 
which no farther trouble will be required, until the trees 
are ready for the firft fall or thinning for poles, faggots, 
&e. 

After eight or ten years growth, they are moftly of a 
proper fize to begin the firft fall by a moderate thinning, 
which will ferve for poles and faggot-wood, to repay fome 
of the expence of planting, &c. But only a part of the 
plantation fhould be lopped the firft year; thinning out the 
weakeft and moft unpromifing growth firlt, leaving a fuffi- 
ciency of the moit vigorous plants pretty clofe, to grow up 
for larger purpofes; the year following thinning another 
part, and fo continue an annual'thinning fall, till the whole 
plantation has been gone over; cutting each fall down near 
the ground, leaving the ftools to fhoot out again, efpecially 
in the deciduous Finds and by the time the laft fall has 
been made, the firft will have fhot up, and be ready to be 
cut again. So the returns of the fallings may be contrived 
to be every fix, feven, aee or ten years, or more, ac- 
cording to the ufes the poles or wood are wanted for: and 
if large poles, &e. are wanted, the fall may be only once 
in fourteen, eighteen, or twenty years; {till at every fall 
being careful to leave enough of the moit thriving plants for 
ftandards ; being left pretty clofe at firft, that they may 
mutually draw each other up in height, but thinned out in 
every fucceeding fall as they increafe in bulk, and fo as to 
leave a fufficient quantity of the principal trees at proper 
diftances, to grow up to timber; which in their turn, as 
they become fit for the purpofes intended, may alfo be 
felled, according as there may be a demand for them, to the 
moft advantage ; having young ones from the {tools comin: 
up in proper fuceeffion, as fubftitutes, fo as the groun 
may always be occupied as completely as poffible in all 

arts. - 

In regard to the advantages that may be derived from the 
ufe of different forts of trees in plantations, they have been 
ftated as very confiderable by different writers. In Mr. 
Mellifh’s experience, on a foreft fandy foil of 3.. an acre 
value, as ftated by Mr. Young in his Eaftern Tour, in 
1771, and made in different ways; as by cleaning the land 
in the manner as for grain, ploughing once and then fetting 
the trees, by trench-ploughing and fetting, and by not 
ploughing at all, but fetting in holes, with the ground only 
cleared for them: the obits weré found nearly equal; but 
what fuperiority there was, was in favour of the ploughing 
method. The forts of trees were Scotch and fpruce firs, 
larch, oak, afh, chefnut, beech, birch, &c.; the whole 
being mixed. The Scotch and fpruce firs have grown 
much the fafteft, and generally fucceeded with fearcely any 
failures. The number fet on the acre moftly 5000; the 
expence of inclofing, raifing the trees, and planting, 3/. the ~ 
acre. In five years they require thinning, when the wood 
taken out about pays for the labour; the number thinned 
out being about a thoufand. And in five years more they 
are thinned again, when another thoufand trees are taken 
out, which make good hedge wood and hedge ftakes; the 
value about five pounds more than pays the expence of the 
labour. When thefe thinnings have been performed, three 
thoufand are left, which have been found from experience 
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to be then worth 6¢. each on an average, as ftandards, and 
clear of all expences, if fold. At this time another 
thoufand fhould be taken out. Two thoufand are there- 
fore left, which, at 30 years growth, will be worth, as 
they ftand, rs. each; and at 40 years, they will be worth 
2s. each. This is the produce of fuch pcor foreft fands ; 
but this experienced planter has, Mr. Young fays, many 
Scotch firs planted 35 years ago in good land, which are 
worth 4os. each, and a great many from 255. to 35s. On 
thefe data, Mr. Young calculates the profit of the planta- 
tions, at different periods, in this manner : 


Account of an acre of firs at the end of the fifth year. 


Lows. ds 
Firft inclofing, raifing, planting, fencing, &c. 2 40) 0 
Intereft of the above fum five years = - - O15 oO 
Rent 15s. - - - - 68 BFNVO 
4 10 0 
In five years more. 
Reparation of the fences - - = ROREShio 
Intereft of 4/. 105. for five years - - I: 2) 6 
Allow for compound intereft - - Oo 15 oO 
Rent - - - - - © 15 oO 
* 

217 6 
Firft five - - - - - 410 0 
Expence at the end of ten years - - Tia 6 
Received for thinnings - - - 5NOKTO 
Excefs - - - - - - 2 7526 

At the end of twenty years. 
Rentage t= - - - - I 10 0 
Reparation of fences : - - - 910 © 
Interett - - - - - Hor 10 
by tevaule, 
Received for rooo at 6d. - - ZI ee OO 
Value of 2000 remaining, at fame rate = "5 '@ 16 
Jo OO 

Dedu& as above - = iF 0. © 

Excefs at end of five years - 278 1 
cee ees) 
Clear profit in 20 years - - - 69 12 6 
Which is per acre per annum - - - aon. t 


And that fuppofing the 2000 trees left ten years longer, 
the account will itand thus: 


£ os’ d. 
Received for 1000 at 6d. . - - 25 00 
Deduét, as above - - - - ib al 6 


Profit in 20 years, exclufive of trees remaining 19 12 6 
Which fer acre per annum, may be called —- X. Jolsyo 


Vou. XXVII. 


At the end of thirty years. 


g d. 
Rent = 2 . = P I ° 
Fences = - - - - O10 0 
Intereft - = - - - Hivos oO 
3 20.00 
Suppofing the plantation then cut down, the 

2000 trees at Is. bring - 3 i Ion toxow 
Dedué, as above - - - - 3.0 0 
Profit - - - - ="st 97/4: Ola 
Firft ten years expence = = = - Tt RSG 
Second ten ditto - - - - 3 [Once 
Third ditto - - - - - 3 0 0 
Total expence - _- - - = ek?) ots 6 
Received fecond thinning - - - Six Op ‘0 
Third ditto - - - - 25. © «0 
The 2000 remaining - - - - 100 0 @ 
Total = - - - - =. 1305 0.0 
Expences - - - - <Soe sha 7G 
Clear profit in 30 years oi - - 11612 6 
Or per acre per annum - - - - EG ee 

At the end of forty years, 
Expences, as before ale - - Ej ep re' 
Received for 2000 trees at 25. . - 200 0' 09a 
Ditto firft and fecond thinnings - =. 430.20) 0 
Total - - - - - > 2300 © 

Deduét expences, as before £13 7 6 

Ditto - - - - Ba Oni 
1057 4G 
Clear prefit in 40 years - - —..(203.12. 6 


LP TOR 


Or per acre per annum = - - = 


It is further ftated, that this account of the expences, 
produce, and profit, of planting foreft land at 3s. an acre, 
fhews the amazing profit of fuch undertakings. Plantations 
have, in general, been raifed with a view merely to beauty, 
or elfe through a very noble patriotic motive of being fer- 
viceable to the eountry ; but it is evident, that they may be 
undertaken with very different yiews—with thofe of profit : 
fo that a man may cut down the trees he planted himfelf, 
and expect to reap, in fo doing, very confiderable profit. 
If he cuts all down at the end of 20 years, and leaves not a 
fingle tree, he gains a profit clear of near 70/. an acre, 
which is 3/. 35. per acre per annum, from the firft planting. 
Let me afk the moft fkilful farmers of this country, how 
they will exceed fuch a profit, by any fyitem of commen 
hufbandry, on fuch poor land? It before appeared, that 
common good hufbandry, after fome improvements, would 
yield but 1/4, 1s. 11d. per acre profit ; fo that the planting 
to cut in 20 years, is more than thrice as beneficial, and 
certainly much lefs expofed to accidental lofles. But fup- 
pofing the trees left 30 years, in that cafe the thinnings pays 
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for the firft 20 years, 1/. per acre per dnnum} and at the 
end of the 3oth, the account from the firft planting is 
3/. 175. 1d. per acre; andin 40 years, 5/. 6s. 1d. After 
which time, they may be fuppofed to decline in quicknefs 
of growth, and confequently had better be cut down, in 
point of profit. It is noticed, that if beauty of fituation is 
not, in fome refpects, commanded, we feldom fee planta- 
tions of quick-growing trees; but it is evident, that poor 
foils fhould be planted upon in the mere view of profit. A 
crop of firs, initead of a crop of wheat, barley, or oats, at 20” 
years growth, which fo many men may expeét to fee arriv- 
ing at perfection, turns out far fuperior.. One of the moft 
profitable farms would be a 30 years leafe of fuch land, 
with liberty to plant and cut down. One of 20 years, 
which is a fhorter period than the generality of long leafes, 
would, thus applied, exceed common hufbandry on fuch 
foils. 

It is added, that Mr. Mellifh has a wafte, inclofed with 
a ring fence of 700 acres, which he would let at 35. an 
acre, tythe free. Suppofe a perfon hired it under a leafe 
of 30 years ; 
The raifing, planting, &c. &c. would come to - 
Rent for 700 acres, for 30 years - te 
Reparation of fences, fuppofe - - - 
Intereft of 2100/. for 30 years, at 4 per cent. - 2520 


Total expence - 2 = F 3 2 


Produce.—Thinning in 10 years, at 5/. an acre 3500 
Ditto, in 20 years, 1000 per acre, at 6d., 25/1. - 17500 
Cut down at 30 years, 2000 per acre, at 19., or rr 
LOO). per acre nips ist To Pnayuslo 1a < 7 
‘otal produce" = 4 °= = =u | =? V- 9 aE OEGOO 
Total expences te ge - - 7800 
Clear profit - - - - - ' = 83200 


This account is ftated in the ftyle of a common farm ; 
the firft expenditure called ftock, and compound intereft, 
not calculated. It is very evident that no man, poffeffed 
of fuch foils, who can hirg them for 20 or 30 years, under 
a planting leafe, need ever to be diftrefled at the idea of 
younger children’s fortunes, or raifing latge fums of money 
in future. A moderate expenditure will, by planting, fe- 
cure the certain poffeffion of any fum that may in future be 
wanted. 

And in Mr. Bevor’s experiments, as {tated by the fame 
writer, Scotch firs, in 18 years, are found to be worth 2s. 6d. 
And a whole plantation of 50 years growth, worth sos. on an 
average: they ftand 20 feet fquare, whichis 108 to an acre. 
In another plantation on a moift fandy loam, larches of 18 
years growth, are worth 3s. 6d.: {pruce firs among them 
not half fo good, which Mr. Bevor attributes to their being 
trimmed up ; others on fame foil and'growth, not ferved fo, 
are almoft double the fize. 

Mr. Berney, at Bracon Ath, has alfo made great improve- 
ments by planting land of 20s. an acre. Oaks, of 50 years 
growth, are worth 15s. each: they ftand 15 feet fquare ; 
this is 180 0n an acre. Larch, in 18 years (20 from the feed), 
are worth 6s. each: they grow out of underwoods that pay 
20s. an acre. Some few of 20 years, worth 155. each. 
Silver firs in the fame wood not quite fo large, but they 
beat both the ‘fpruce and Scotch. They all ftand 15 feet 
fquare in the ddlieasa Andin another plantation with. 
out underwood, Scotch firs, of 18 years, are worth 2s. 6d. 


each: they ftand 8 feet {quare; which is 680 on an acre; 
or 85/.; that is, 4/. 145. per acre per znnum, exclufive of 
thinnings. No hufbandry, Mr. Young contends, will equal 
this. A man who would plant for profit muft not regret 
land of 20s. an acre. 

The Weymouth pines, in 18 years, much larger than 
Scotch firs of 22 years. 

But in Mr. Fellowes’ of Shottefham experiments, who 
has, according to Mr. Young, tried various trees, fome years 
ago, fo that he is now able clearly to judge which is the 
mott profitable ; the following are the refults. 

Experiment 1.—A plantation of Scotch firs of 45 years 
growth, 20 feet {quare, on land of 16s. an acre, are now 
worth 20s. each on an average. At that diftance there are 
ro8 trees on an acre, or 108/. ; which is 2/. gs. per acre per 
annum, from the firft planting, exclufive of thinnings, which 
would more than double it. But the grafs under the trees 
would have let for many years paft at 7s. an acre. 

Experiment 2.—Another plantation of Scotch firs, 38 
years growth, ftanding in rows 14 feet wide and ro in the 
rows, are now worth 12s. on an average. This diltance 
gives 300 on an acre; and at 12s. they come to 18o/., or 
4/. 145. per acre per annum, belides thinnings. The rent of the 
land 15s. ; poor rates, 1s. 3d. per annum in the pound; and 
tythe, till 20 years old, 5s. an acre; the grafs under them 
now 5s. an acre. It is fufficiently evident, Mr. Young 
thinks, that no hufbandry can equal this. 

Experiment 3.—Chefnuts in 38 years, on the fame land, 
{tanding 14 feet by 10, are worth rss. each. This is 
225/. per acre; or 5/. 16s. per acre per annum, befides thin- 
nings. 

ae 4.—Scotch firs in 38 years, on the fame land, 
meafure 17 feet of timber on an average, for which Mr. 
Fellowes has been offered 11d. a foot: that is, 15s.7d. a 
tree. They ftand 14 feet by 10. An acre would therefore 
be 233/. 155. ; or 6/. 35. per acre per annum, belides thinnings. 
Thefe trees are 60 feet high. 

Experiment 5.—On the fame land larch trees, of only 31 
years growth, are as large as the firs of experiment No. 4, 
which fhews that the larch is a much quicker grower. Spruce 
by them not folarge as either. The pinafter a 8 years, larger 
than the Scotch. ‘The cedar of Lebanon, of the fame age, 
would now cut into planks 12 inches wide. 

Experiment 6.—A very ftriking comparifon between the 
larch and the fpruce fir, was tried by planting an old gravel 
pit levelled, furrounded by a plantation of Scotch fir, 
with thofe two forts in alternate rows. The larch is from 
6 to12 feet high; whereas the fpruce is but 2 feet on an 
average. 

Experiment 7.—A large plantation of many acres of a 

oor gravelly land at 8s. an acre, containing Scotch and 
ate firs and larches, is now 16 years old; they are in 
{quares of ten feet, and are worth ; 

The Scotch, 2s. 6d. each. 

The fpruce, 3s. 6d. 

The larches, 45. 6d. 

At ten feet, there are 435 trees on an acre. 

The Scotch, at 2s. 6d. come to 54/. 7s. 6d. ; or per acre 
per annum, 3/. 7s. 

The fpruce, at 3s. 6d. to 76/. 2s. 6d. ; or per acre per 
annum, 41. 155. 

The larch, at 4s. 6d. to g7/. 175, 6d. 5; or per acre per 
annum, 61. 25. 

All three exclufive of thinnings. Suppofe, fays Mr. 
Young, we calculate thefe at no more than paying the rent, 
tythe, and town charges ; and that the larch, in 20 years, 
come only te 100/., which is, however, under the truth: let 
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any one calculate the profit of hiring land on a 21 (or more) 
years leafe, and immediately planting. In what other applica- 
tion of the lands can fuch great profit be made, as gaining 6/. 
an acre without any rifk, and almoft without any expence? It 
is true fuch a conduét cannot, like the culture of corn and 

afs, be general, for reafons obvious to every one ; but as 
fr as the whole demand of any neighbourhood extends, it 
is profitable to execute it. 

And fuppofe, fays he, 5 acres of larch planted every year ; 
at the end of 16 or 17 years, 5 acres will every year be 
cut down, of the value of 500/.: from that day a regular 
product of soo/. a-year is gained from the application of 
100 acresof land. Let to a tenant, thefe 100 acres produce 
40/. a-year ; but planted, they produce 500/. a-year. What 
an amazing difference! Or fuppofe a fingle acre planted 
every year, after the expiration of 18 or 20, to cut annually 
1oo/. a-year from only 20 acres, which let, would yield but 
$/. a-year. How beneficial a conduét ! 

Mr. Fellowes has alfo planted plane-trees, and finds them 
to thrive amazingly in low moift fituations. They will, in 
fuch, grow much fafter than the poplar. One he has of 
30 years growth that will cut into planks 20 inches broad ; 
but fo vait a fize he attributes in fome meafure to its ftand- 
ing on the edge of a ditch through which the drainings of 
a farmer’s pigities run. Poplars, in fome parts of the king- 
dom, are planted in low fituations, to the exclufion of every 
thing elfe: it is of confequence, therefore, to know that 
the plane will do better. But Mr. Fellowes, in general, re- 
commends the larch as preferable to every other tree he has 
tried ; and which will pay a planter much greater profit than 
any of the reft. Thefe ftatements fhew the great profits 
formerly derived from planting, and they have not been lefs 
fince. 

Mr. Davis, fteward to the marquis of Bath, after obferv- 
ing that oaks and beeches planted on the bef fpots of ground, 
and nurfed by Scotch firs, will not be fo valuable at fixty 
years old, as the Scotch firs are on the very wor/? land at 
thirty, further ftates, that four firs will grow where one oak 
or beech will grow; for firs are the better, and deciduous 
trees the worfe, for being crowded. And that a great deal 
of poor heathy fhallow land, which will produce Scotch firs 
in the greateft perfection (and a great deal of the land 
planted by lord Bath is of that defcription), will not. grow 
oak or beech at all, nor in fa& any thing but Scotch fir. 


Even larch has failed univerfally on all thofe fpote where the 
upper ftratum is peat. Having lately had occafion to cut 
fome rides through fome extenfive plantations of Scotch 
firs which were planted juft thirty years ago, I meafured 
the land, and the trees which were cut off it, very exactly, 
and the following refult fhews that the profit of planting 
Scotch firs has been full feven fer cent. compound intereft ; 
whereas no plantation of deciduous trees, within my know- 
ledge, has paid five per cent, fimple intereft. Indeed we 
ufually reckon, in valuing eftates for fale, that the common 

rowth, even of elm timber, on its mot favourite foils, is 
aoe equal to more than three or three and a half per cent. 
fimple intereit. 


336 Scotch firs, of 30 years old, cut 
upon a ftatute acre, average meafure 
three feet per tree, valued at only 10d. 
per foot, viz. 25. 6d. per tree, amount 
to, per acre, - - - 

At the time of planting, this land, then 
newly inclofed from a common, was 
not worth above 2s. per acre per ann., 
which, at twenty-five years purchafe 


for the fee fimple, amountsto - 2 100 
And the coft of the trees and planting 

was not above - - - 3000 
Total expence fer acre, even fuppofing 5 100 


the land to be annihilated 


s/. 10s. principal will increafe, in thirty years, as follows : 


£.s. de 
At 5 per cent. fimple intereft, to only - fy LEGS 
At 5 per cent. compound intereft, to = 3 yy 
At 7 per cent. compound intereit, to - - 41174 


So that the Scotch firs, which have increafed 5/. ros. 
principal to 42/. in thirty years, have paid upwards of 7 per 
cen. compound intereft. Tranfaétions of the Society of 
Arts. &c. vol. xvi. 

The {tatements which are given below, as drawn up by 
Mr. Mafon, fhew the great advantage of making plantations 
with afh, on the grounds of his grace the duke of Newcaftle, 
together with a valuation of the lands previous to their 
being planted with the trees. 


Names of the Places and Fields. 


At Houghton. 


Bog Clofe, late George Padley 
Bog Clofe; late Dewick 
Great Kennel, in Dewick’s bo 
Little Kennel, in the fame 

Dobfon’s Hopyard 
Gofling Carn, 
Crow Park - - - 
Decoy plantation, including the banks about 

Fat Cofe ponds 
Crofs Clofe plantation 


gs 


j 


- - - - 


Bog ground - 


At Bevercotes. 
Farny’s plantation 


Clay ground 


Value Year! y 
per Acre. Value. 

R. P. Gav wtih i OF s. d. 
6) 7) 36 Fees a 
Oo 34 as, 2 PMIONaG: 
Zz. oO 7 9 se eS) 
on Oo Gea © 10 O 
Oo. 5 10 oO oO FIO Oo 
1s Si) Hy 29427 56 
2" 6 9 oO 2) t MOTHS 
ZO 15 4n0 Re t2ie 6 
Phan?) 12) oO 28 DHE 
eye 20 12 6 
rr: 9 8 0 20 10 
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Value Yearly 
per Acre. ’ Value. 
At Walefby APR, ay rf ix :% a: 
Some pieces of land laid to Bevercotes wood 1-9) 29 i240 om © 
A piece of land laid to Nickhaghbuth wood 1h 232 19 0 .0 17 0 
Clay ground - 2h 2U0TO Bee 6 ea) 
At Wet Drayton. why 4 0 
School-houfe plantation - - - ’. I a 8 o 
Bog ground 
At Gamfton. we 
Land adjoining the wood - - - Zane CG 5 0 0} 12) & 
Land upon the common - - - = 5 OTS MIO Io oO 2:69 
Clay ground - - 8 2 0 3) Fae 6 
In Bothamfell and Elkfley ol 
In Patmour - - - - - s 4rttouigG 5 9 10')5"6 
Crookford - - - - - -  r4s%o" © So 3 10 6 
In Elkfley hopyards, by the fifh-pond below 
Elkfley wood - - - - t Ope 2 be Od ot 
Bog ground - = <S5-RaA 70 14 val ° ‘ 
Ath plantations collected. i i 
in Haughton ay ve - - - Gr-sRP as °o 6 20 12 6 
Bevercotes - - - - - = “SIMO oo 20-10 0 
Walefby - - - - - - 20 ae HIG roe) 10 (UT VO 
Weit Drayton - - : - - 3™ORT oO oa) r 40% 
Gamiton- - - . - - =f. 82'2 80 °° git 22906 
Bothamfell and Elkfley = - - - wares: 2 0 ° oO 14 © 0 
181 637-32 6rin LOr40 
‘Thefe 180 acres, now planted, are worth, upon 8 6 ont 
a moderate calculation, 40s.an acre - B92) 448? ABe? 3° 1, Saft 


In this cafe, the expences of planting the hundred and eighty acres are faid to have amounted to the fumof 2700% 
for which his grace will have the additional rent of 3o00/. a-year. 


The bifhop of Landaff has made the following calculation 
of the probable profit of converting the wafte rocky lands in 
Weftmoreland into plantations with larch. A thoufand 
acres of this fort of land might, he fuppofes, be inclofed 
with a circular wall fix feet in height, (where the ftones can 
be eafily gotten, as they may in molt speste after the rate of 
fix fhillings an acre, or 300/. for the whole ; five hundred 
larches two feet in height, (fo as to enable them to refift the 
long grafs,) might be planted on each acre for fourteen fhil- 
lings ; hence a plantation of 500,000 larches might be made 
for 1000/. Now 1ooo/. improved at compound interelt, at 
the rate of 4/. per cent., would, in 66 years, amount to the 
fum of 10,519/.: this is the accumulated lofs attending the 
inclofing and planting 1000 acres of rocky land in fixty 
years. The rent of 1000 acres, at one penny per acre, is 
4l. 3s. 4d. a-year ; in eight years the larches would be out 
of all danger from fheep, fo that the lofs of rent ought only 
to be eftimated for eight years ; but 4/. 3s. 4d. a-year, though 
improved after the fame rate of compound intereit, would 
not amount to 4o/. in eight years ; fay, however, that it would 
amount to 81/., which is allowing more than two-pence an 
acre for the annual rent of the land, then would the whole 
expence attending the plantation in 60 years be 10,600/. If 
the amount of 81/. for 52 years be taken into confideration, 
the expence of the plantation in 60 years will be 11,222/. 
He has here fuppofed fheep to be fhut out of the plantation 
for eight years; if it fhould be found that fheep will not crop 


the larch, (and from more than one obfervation he has reafon 
to believe that they will not,) they need not be fut out at all; 
nor, on diftriéts where nothing but dheep are depaftured, 
need any fence be made. He knows the advecates for 
clofe planting, inftead of 500, would require 5000 larches 
for each acre ; he is not convinced of the utility of fuch clofe 
planting, except when it is inteaded to nurfe up oaks, or 
other kinds of wood; but if that mode fhould be adopted,. 
the thinnings, after twenty years growth, would pay the ex- 
pence of it. At the expiration of 60 years, fuppofe that. 
only 250 larches remained on each acre, or that one-half had 
perifhed, the probable value of them may be thus eftimated. 
From a great many experiments made by himfelf and col- 
le&ed from others, he finds the annual increafe in circum- 
ference of the larch at fix feet from the ground, to be an. 
inch and a half on an average of feieta years; and this: 


inference has been drawn from the actual admeafurement of 


larches in different parts of England and Scotland, and of 
different ages, from ten years old to fifty. On this fuppo- 

fition, the larches would meafure, one with another, ninet 
~inches in circumference, at fix feet from the ground. 2 
larch which meafures ninety inches at fix feet from the 
asp would meafure above feventy at twenty feet 
rom the ground; but fuppofing feventy inches to be the 
circumference at twenty feet, and the length of the tree to 
be forty feet, neglecting the remaining top; then will its. 
folid content be eighty-five cubic feet, and the value of the 
tree 
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tree at nine-pence a foot, above three guineas. But as the 
trees are fuppofed to be planted in an high, bleak, bar- 
ren fituation, their annual increafe may not be fo great as is 
here fuppofed ; inftead of being worth, at fixty years after 
planting, three guineas a-piece, admit that they are worth 
only ten: fhillings each, then would the whole plantation 
be worth 125,000/., and deducting the whole expence, 
10,600/. as before eftimated, there would remain a profit of 
114,400/. The prefent value of 114,400/., to be received 
fixty years hence, is above 10,000/. (intereft of money at 
4/. per cent.) Ten thoufand pounds at 4/. per cent. pur- 
chafes an income of 4oo/. a-year: by planting then, a barren 
eftate of a thoufand acres, is improved from 4/. 3s. 4d. to 
400/. a-year, reckoning the value of a reverfion as a prefent 
certainty. Sixty yearsis a great part of the life of aman: 
but it ought to be confidered as nothing in the exiftence of 
anation, or even of a family, whichis a little nation. The 
waite lands in this and other countries are a public treafure 
in the hands of private perfons; all of them ought to be 
conyerted into arable, meadow, or patture land, which are 
capable of admitting, with profit, that kind of improvement ; 
and fuch of them as will not pay for that mode of im- 
provement, ought to be covered with wood ; the high parts, 
and efpecially the fheltered dells in the high parts, with 
larch, and the lower with oak, afh, &c. 

And in making plantations of this fort, it has been advifed 
by E. Harries, efq. of Hanwood, to attend to two circum- 
ftances, namely, fituation and diitance. The ftrong welterly 
winds are very apt to bend the upper part of the trees, efpe- 
cially if they itand fingle, or upon floping grounds. To 
guard againit this, a fhelter of Scotch pines fhould be planted 
to the weftward, fome years before the larch. In refpe& 
to giving the plants fuflicient room: in eight years they 
may be twenty feet high, and their lateral fhoots extend two 
yards every way from the trunk ; and they fhould not then 
be fuffered to continue nearer than five or fix yards; and 
what are left may continue to be ufeful building timber. 
At firft planting, a diftance of about feven feet fhould be al- 
lowed ; they will then be furnifhed with fufficient lower 
branches, which give the tree a fteady and tapering trunk. 
The knife fhould never be applied tothem. There is no tree 
of quicker growth. He has larches that are twenty feet 
high in feven years growth, and fixteen or eighteen inches 
round. At thirty years growth, they meafure from four to 
five feet round, at five feet from the earth. 

As the larch and fir are fo much in ufe in forming plan- 
tations, it may be proper to take fome further notice of their 
properties. In {peaking of the larch, the wood, Dr. An- 
derfon obferves, is poflefled of fo many valuable qualities, 
that to enumerate the whole would appear extravagant hy- 
perbole. [tis known to refitt water, without rotting, almott 
forever. The piles of this. timber, on which the houfes of 
Venice were built many hundred years ago, are {till found 
as frefh as when firft put in. Stakes of it have been tried 
in the decoys of Lincolnfhire, which, between wind and 
water, have already wora out two or three fets of oak ftakes, 
and do not yet difcover any fymptoms of decay. It is alfo 
known to poflefs the valuable quality of neither fhrinking 
nor warping when put into work, nor is it liable to be 
pierced by worms inour climate. Befides, it is known to be 
ene of the quickeft growing trees, remarkably hardy, and 
extremely beautiful. It is much more eafily reared than the 
oak, and could be fpread over a great extent of mountains, 
-if fufficiently bare of herbage, at little or no expence, by 
the natural {hedding of its eos, It would be valuable not 
only for fhip-plank ; but even crooked timbers might be ob- 
tained by ufing a little art to bend it when young. For 


flood-gates in navigable canals and wet docks, it would exceed 
every thing that can be obtained in this climate ; for barrel- 
{taves it would be inimitable ; and in building it would ai- 
{wer all the purpofes to which fir'is now applied, being much 
itronger and more durable than that wood. When it is alfo 
adverted to, thatit is next to incombuttible, it deferves to be 
{trongly recommended to planters in this country, particu- 
larly in the moft rugged and barren diftriéts; where, at a 
very trifling charge, eitates might be brought to a hundred 
times their prefent value. And that it isfo much more va- 
luable than the Scotch fir that is now univerfally preterred 
to it, for plantations of large extent, in almoft every fitua- 
tion, ‘That as it has only been of late introduced into Bri- 
tain, the qualities of the wood are not fufficiently under- 
food ; for before the lait thirty years it was cultivated ra- 
ther as an ornamental tree than with a view to profit. But 
wherever it has been introduced, it grows fo freely ; is fo 
beautiful when in leaf; fo highly ornamental when covered 
with its abundant pink blofloms in the {pring ; and it is fo 
elegant in its form, that it is fure to become a favourite with 
the planter. However, in the opinion of Mr. Harte, it 
grows flowly the firft four years; but in twenty years will 
exceed a fir tree, both in height and circumference, that is 
double its age. 

In making a plantation of larch, the thinnings may be ap- 
plied to a variety of ufeful purpofes, whilft they are yet of 
a {mall fize. In fix, eight, or ten years, according to foil 
and circumftances, the trees will have attained a fize fuffi- 
cient te be made into hay-rakes. They grow fo itraight, 
and the wood is fo light, ftrong, and durable, as to be pe- 
culiarly calculated for this purpofe ; and from its fhrinking 
lefs than any other wood, thefe rakes will remain longer firm 
than thofe made from any other. About two feet cut off from 
the root end will form the rake head ; and five feet above that, 
witha very little taken off from the thicknefs of the under part, 
will form the handle. No wood is more proper for the teeth 
of the rake, than fome of the red wood of an alder tree, be- 
caufe it is not only tough, but little liable either to fplit or 
fhrink. The bow may be made of afh, or of the laurel- 
leaved fweet-fcented willow (/alix pentandra), which is {till 
better. Nothing is fo fit for fhafts to hoes ; for itis nearly 
as ftrong, and much more durable than afh. Handles for 
brufhes, brooms, {cythes, &c. would occafion a vatt confump- 
tion of thefe {mall fpars. And light, neat, and {trong 
chairs, for ruth bottoms, might be made of larch wood at 
this age. It is ikewife fuppofed, that nothing will anfwer 
better for hop-poles ; for one fet of thefe would outlaft two 
or three fets of afh. Hurdles, fpars, and gates, may be 
made of it both lighter and more durable than of any other 
wood ; and when the trees are of a fuflicient fize, they may 
be {pht down for cart-thafts ; and in mining countries they 
might be employed as pofts for fupporting the roofs of the 
mines. And the {mall tops cut off in making thefe yarious 
works, would furnifh a neat, elegant, cheap, and durable kind 
of railing, to be put upon the top of low walls, efpecially 
for preventing light fheep from overleaping.them. One end 
might be let into the coping, whether of fod, clay, or lime ; 
and the other end received intoa flip of fawn larch wood, 
with holes bored through it to receive their points. From 
the ftraightnefs of the wood, this kind of rail would be very 
neat without much expence. In the fame manner hen-coops, 
crates for packing glafles, &c. might be made of thofe ma- 
terials. But one of the moft extenfive and beneficial ufes 
of this kind of {mall wood, is for the purpofe of inclofing. 
Thefe fpars, when the root is: thick enough, may be {lit 
up the middle by a faw, and cut into lengths of five or fix 
feet; or if {maller, they may be employed whole.. ua 
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they are alwavs ftraight, and nearly of an uniform thicknefs, 
if driven into the ground for a few inches ina row, at the 
diitance of a few inches from each other, with the {plit fides 
all one way, they would make one of the neateft and moft 
complete fences that can be feen. The tops of thefe up- 
rights may be received into a piece of fawed plank, with 
holes bored in it for that purpofe ; and fupported at due 
diftances by floping pieces reaching from the ground to the 
top. 


fufficient age before the timber acquires its beft qualities of 
ftrength and durability. The largeft of the larch trees on 
the duke of Athol’s lawn at Dunkeld, was meafured in 
the month of March, 1796, and the following are the di- 
menfions of it. 
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The whole height was eighty-five feet. There are feveral 
larches upwards of one hundred feet in height, which are 
five or fix years younger, but none of fo great a girth. The 
largeft of Mr. Drummond’s was ninety-feven feet high, but 
lefs in circumference. 

For a trial, the duke of Athol has applied larch toa va- 
riety of purpofes, fuch as mill-axles, flooring in houfes, win- 
dow frames and doors, poits and rails, and boat-building : 
for all of which it appeared to anfwer fo well, that it is NS 
greatett acquifition of wood ever introduced into Great Bri- 
tain, efpecially as it attains a confiderable fize on high 
grounds and bleak expofures, where even Scotch firs either 
die or become ftinted. Fifhing boats, made of larch 
under forty years growth, laft nearly three times as long as 
thofe built of Norway fir. The late violent winds blew 
down a larch in the aGhes lawn of fifty years of age, eighty- 
fix feet fix inches in height, containing eighty-two feet of 
folid wood ; for which four pounds fterling was offered as it 
lay on the ground, And as itis not afcertained whether larch 
wood is capable of refifting the fea-worm ; Dr. Anderfon 
has propofed to prove it by finking a piece of the found, 
well ripened wood, with another piece of found oak wood in 
the river Medway at Rochetter bridge, where it is well known 
that every other kind of wood is very foon perforated by the 
fea-worm. 

It is therefore concluded, that on account of the valuable 
qualities of the wood the larch deferves to be cultivated in 
this cOtntry. And another recommendation of it is, its 
quicknefs of growth. Eight trees being meafured in the 
fpring and autumn of the year 1794, the average of their 
inereafe in height was nearly three feet nine inches and a 
quarter ; and one of them increafed three inches in circum- 
ference at two feet above the ground. In another planta- 
tion, the trees at eight years growth meafured above twenty 
feet in height on an average ; the trees were from fix to 
nine ant derby when planted. At twelve years old they 
meafured, on an ayerage, from thirty-four to thirty-fix feet 
in height. This plantation was on a good foil and in a 
favourable fituation. Nor js it only while the tree is young 
that it makes thefe vigorous fhoots ; for it appears by the 
meafurement of the trees in Dunkeld, that this in a great 
meafure continues even till a period of age, beyond that 
which they have as yet attained; for one hundred and twenty 


It may, however, be noticed, that it muft ftand to be of a 


feet in fifty years, gives an average of nearly two feet and a 
half in height for each year of their growth. 

Very great improvements have been made in the northern 
parts of Scotland, by means of plantations of Scotch pine, 
upon the bareft moors, and in the bleakeft and mott in- 
hofpitable fituations; the returns of fuch plantations having 
been fuch as fully to fatisfy the owners. And when the 
collateral advantages are adverted to, the improvements, 
Dr. Anderfon thinks, are very great indeed; for in the 
neighbourhood of fuch plantations, houfes can be reared at 
fo little expence, and the roofs are fo much better than or- 
dinary, as to induce fettlers to make their dwellings much 
neater and more commodious than in other places ; rails and 
other dead fences can be fo eafily obtained, that poor people 
are firft enabled to have good well fenced gardens, and then 
commodious inclofures of larger extent ; the branches afford 
fuel to the fettlers ; cutting and manufacturing the wood 
furnifhes employment to many ; population is thereby aug- 
mented ; hence a defire for land to produce the neceflaries 
of life, and a confequent increafe of rent to the proprietor. 
In this way Mr. George Dempiter fees fields rapidly con- 
verting into cultivated grounds on his eftate, and yielding 
to him ten or twelve fhillings an acre rent, not only without 
any expence to him, but after having derived a confiderable 
profit from the fale of woods of his own.planting, which 
grew upon land that five and twenty years before was not 
worth, to him, above two-pence an acre, and which might 
have remained in that ftate for ages to come had it not been 
planted. A plantation of Scotch pine can be made at much 
lefs expence than any other tree im the northern parts of 
Scotland, becaufe the young plants can be afforded at a 
fmaller price. In Aberdeenthire, plants of two years old 
(and above that age no experienced planter will ever buy 
them) fometimes fell at four-pence a thoufand, confifting 
of 1200; and they feldom exceed eight-pence ; and there are 
men that will undertake to complete the whole inclofing, 
and planting at the diftance of a yard from each other, and 
fupply the deScsbubieg for five years, at the rate of from ten 
to thirty fhillings the Scotch acre, according to the fize of 
the inclofure, and the nature of the fence. 

It is found by experience, that there is fcarcely a foil fo 
bad or any expofures fo bleak, where this tree will not live, 
if the plantation be of fufficient extent, and not upon the 
very fummit of high peaked hills. They do not indeed bear 
the fea air very well; nor is the wood ever of a good qua- 
lity, or the tree long lived, upon clayey foils. Several per- 
fons in the fouth of England have found, that the pinaiter 
bears the fea blaft much better than any other pines. The 
{pruce fir will bear a {till more expofed fituation than the 
Scotch pine, and after a few years it fhoots up with ftill 
greater luxuriance. But the cones not being to be had in 
an equal abundance, and the plants being more difficult to 
rear, they are fold at a much higher price. Silver fir in a 
good foik profpers well, and is a beautiful tree, but the 
price of the plants is too great to admit of large plantations 
of them being made. 

Where the fituation is bleak and much expofed to ftrong 
blafts of wind, the plantation muft not only be of confider- 
able extent, but the trees be planted very clofe, fo as to be _ 
not more than from two to three feet afunder; the more ex- 
pofed the fituation the clofer they mutt be; for it is ob- 
ferved, that until the branches intermingle, and thus ferve 
to give a mutual fupport to each other, the trees neven 
begin to advance with vigour, Where the plantations are 
thus thick, there is a neceflity for beginning to thin them 
out from the tenth to the fffteenth year after planting. 
Where the plantations are extenfive, thefe thinnings ar a 
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a {mall price, but there are few fituations in which they will 
not do more than pay for the expence of cutting them out. 
Pruning is likewile occafionally neceflary in many forts of 
plantations. See Pruninc, THinninG, and SHELTERING 
Woods and Plantations. 

The leaves and branches of the Scotch pine afford a very 
wholefome nourifhment to cattle and fheep. In moun- 
tainous countries, where {now fometimes lies upon the 
ground for many weeks together, the benefit that may occa- 
fionally be derived from fuch plantations will be very great ; 
and the larger branches that are left make. excellent fire 
wood in fuch cafes. 

In fome diftriéts where the foil is of the loamy and better 
Kinds, there are often large plantations of the fruit-tree, as 
the apple, pear, and other forts, in the fields, hedge-rows, 
&c. See ORCHARD. 

PLANTATION Séreens, are fuch tracts or plats of planting 
as are made round plantations or other woods, for the pur- 
pofes of fkreening, proteéting, and promoting the growth 
of their timber trees or underwood. 

They are particularly beneficial in thefe ways, in many 
expoied fituations, as well as for defending the animals from 
the cold and cutting blafts which fweep over them, as they 
render the climates of fuch regions more mild and warm, 

giving a foftnefs tothe air in fuch expofures. 

PLANTE-VeEz, in Natural Hiffory, the name of a herb 
fent over from China, where it is called Aiat/aotonetchom; 
that is to fay, a plant which at a certain time of the year 
changes into a worm. The Chinefe fay, that this is a 
plant during the fummer feafon ; but that in winter its ftalk 
dies, and the root becomes a worm. M. Reaumur has 
well obferyed, that in the prefent improved ftate of natural 
knowledge, we can give no credit to fuch marvellous ac- 
counts; and of the roots fent ever to the Academy at Paris, 
it appeared, that only a certain part of each was to undergo 
this change: this, however, if true, was no lefs a marvel 
than that the whole fhould. 

Father Parenin, who fent it to France, obferves, in his 
account of it, that it was a very fcarce plant even in China; 
being found only at the palace of Pekin there, where alfo it 
was not native, but brought from the mountains of Tibet, 
and fome other places on the confines of the Chinefe domi- 
nions. This father had never feen the leaves or flowers of 
the plant, but only its roots, which were in high elteem 
there, not only becaufe of their miraculous changes, but 
from their poffefling the virtues of the famous ginfeng; but 
with this advantage, that the ufe of them was not fubject 
to be attended with thofe hemorrhages which frequently 
affeGted the perfons who take large quantities of that famous 
root. The roots of this plante-ver are ufually about a 
quarter of an inch thick, and from an inch to three inches 
in length; but there are much larger in the places where 
they grow. 

Thefe roots had nothing particular in their figure or ap- 
pearance ; but with thefe the father fent fome of hoe 
which were fuppofed to be changed into worms, concern- 
ing which he obferved, that nothing could more exactly ex- 
prefs a worm or caterpillar; the head, the eyes, the feet, 
and the mouth, being all plainly diftinguifhable, as well as 
the feveral folds and cuttings-in of the body. This ac- 
count was found to be perfectly true ; but the miftake was 
the want of proper accuracy in the obfervation; for this 
body, which was fuppofed to be the root transformed, had 
in reality never been any part of the plant, but was found 
to be really and truly a caterpillar. 

This was one of the underground kind, or at leaft of 
thofe which go into the ground to pafs their transformation : 
of thefe we have a great many different {pecies in all parts 
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of Europe, and fome of them, when they are entering into 
their nymph ftate, have a cuftom of faftening themfelves to 
the roots of plants. Of this kind was the Chinefe infed, 
which, when the time of its change approached, always fe- 
lected the roots of this plant as of a proper fize and dimen- 
fion for its purpofe; and, gnawing off the end, hollowed 
away the ftump, {fo as to introduce its tail into the cavity ; 
where it remains covered with the bark of the root, which 
fo nicely joins to it, that people who obferve it in a flight 
way cannot but miftake it to be a part of the root, or the 
remainder of the root a continuation of its body. The more 
accurate naturalifts will, however, eafily diftinguifh the 
vegetable fibres, which make up the root from the animal 
ones of ‘the caterpillar; and to an eye accuftomed to fuch 
refearches, the nice joining of the tail to the remainder of 
the root will eafily difcover itfelf. Mem. Acad. Par. 1720. 

PLANTED Coar, in the Manege. See Harr. 

PLANTIN, Curisroruer, in Biography, an eminent 
printer, born at Mont-Louis, near Tours, in 1514, learned 
his art under Robert Mace, printer at Caen in Normandy. 
He fettled at Antwerp, where he formed a confiderable 
eftablifhment ; and at length he became one of the moft 
eminent printers of the age. He publifhed a number of 
important works, to the prefaces of which he has fubferibed 
his name, yet it is aflerted, that he had no pretenfions to 
learning, and could not even read Latin. If, however, he 
was detective himfelf, he employed able and accurate cor- 
rectors of the prefs, who brought his editions of literary 
works to great repute. The moft celebrated performance 
that came from his prefs was a Polyglott bible, printed after 
that of Alcala. In the courfe of his trade he acquired 
large property, which he freely employed for the fervice of 
learning and its votaries. He died at Antwerp in 1589, 
with the title of arch printer to the king of Spain. He 
pelefed a fine library, which he bequeathed to his grand- 
on Balthazar Moret. It was the cuftom of this period for 
every printer of reputation to adopt a motto, which he in- 
ferted in the title-pages of his works. The devife of 
Plantin was a pair of compafles, with the motto « Labore 
et Conitantia.’’ Moreri. 

PLANTING, in Gardening, the operation of inferting 
plants of the fruit-tree and other kinds, feeds, and roots, 
into the earth, for the purpofe of vegetation and future 
growth. 

There are various methods of performing this bufinefs 
in practice for different forts of plants, feeds, and roots ; 
as hole planting, trench planting, trenching-in planting, 
flit or crevice planting, holing-in planting, drill planting, 
bedding-in planting, furrow planting, dibble planting, 
trowel planting, planting with balls of earth about the 
roots, planting in pots, &c., all of which are occafionally 
ufed by different pratitioners in the feyeral branches of 
gardening, according as the methods are moit proper for 
different particular forts of plants. 

In the firft, or Hole Planting, which is the principal me- 
thod pratifed with moft forts of trees and thrubs in the 
full ground, and which is performed by opening with a 
{pade round holes in the earth, at proper diftances, for the 
reception of the plants, each hole fhould be dug large 
enough to admit all the roots of the tree or fhrub freely 
every way to their full fpread, without touching the fides 
of the hole, and about one fpade deep, or a little more or 
lefs, according to the fize of the roots and nature of the 
foil, fo as, when planted, the uppermoit ones may be only 
about three or four inches below the common furface, or 
as low as they were before in the ground; though in’ yery 
humid foils, where the water is apt to ftand, the holes 
fhould be fhallower, fo as the uppermoft roots may a 
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full as high as the general level, or higher if neceffary, 
raifing the ground about them, efpecially when performed 
in winter. When the foil has been thus dug out, the bot- 
toms fhould be well loofened; the mould in digging out 
being laid in a heap clofe to the edge, in order to be ready 
to il in again. ‘The holes being thus prepared, and hav- 
ing flightly trimmed the roots, &c. of the trees, one tree 
or plant muft be placed in the middle of the hole, making 
all its roots fpread equally around; a perfon holding the 
plant ereét by the ftem, while another with the {pade cafts 
in the earth about the roots, taking particular care to 
break all large clods, and trim in fome of the fineft mould 
firft all round the roots in general, fhaking the tree ecca- 
fionally, to caufe the fine foil to fall in clofe among all the 
{mall root fibres ; and where the tree ftands too deep, fhake 
it up gently to the proper height, and having filled in the 
earth to the top of the hole, it fhould be trodden gently 
all round, firft round the outfide to fettle the earth clofe to 
the extreme roots, continuing the treading gradually to- 
wards the ftem, to which the mould fhould be preffed mo- 
derately firm, but no where too hard, only juit to fettle 
the earth, and fteady the plant in an upright pofition: then 
all the remaining earth fhould be pared in evenly round the 
tree, to the width of the hole, raifing it fomewhat above 
the general level of the ground, to allow for fettling, giving 
it alfo a gentle treading ; and finifhing it off a little hollow 
at top, the better to receive and retain the moifture from 
rains, and giving occafional waterings in {pring and fummer, 
efpecially fr the choicer kinds of trees and fhrubs. 

After this, in winter, or early in f{pring, it may be of 
advantage to the choicer kinds of trees and fhrubs, to lay 
fome long mulch at top of all the earth, both to keep 
out the winter’s froft, and prevent the drying winds and 
drought of {pring and fummer from penetrating to the roots 
before the trees are well rooted in their new fituations. 
‘But fome, inftead of mulch, ufe grafs turfs turned upfide 
down, efpecially when planting upon grafs ground, or any 
out-plantations, where turfs of grafs can be obtained; or 
in orchards, where the ground is in grafs; in which cafe 
it may be proper to bank fome turfs round the fides and top 
of each hole, particularly for large trees; which will fteady 
them more effeétually, as well as preferve the moifture, if 
much dry weather fhould happen the fucceeding fummer. 

In the fecond, or Trench Planting, which is a method 
fometimes practifed in the nurfery, in putting out feedlin 
and other {mall trees and fhrubs in rows; and alfo ufed for 
box edgings, as well as fometimes for {mall hedge-fets, &c. 
and always in fetting out afparagus; it is performed by 
opening a long narrow trench with a fpade, making one 
fide upright, then placing the plants againit the upright 
fide, and turning the earth in upon their roots. When 
ufed for young Redline, or other fmall trees, fhrubs, &c. 
the ground is previoufly trenched or dug over: a line is 
then fet, and with a fpade held with its back towards the 
line, a narrow trench fix or eight inches deep is cut out, 
turning the earth from the line, making the line fide nearly 
perpendicular : the plants are then inferted in the trench at 
fmall diftances, clofe to the upright fide, covering in the 
earth about the roots in planting them; and having planted 
one row, the earth fhould be evenly trodden in all the way 
iy to fettle it clofe, and fix the plants fteady, proceed- 
ing from row to row in the fame manner. 

But in planting larger trees, in the nurfery way, by this 
method, a larger trench will be requifite; fometimes a 
trench one or two {pades wide, with proportionable depth, 
according as the roots of the trees require, is made; and 
having opened it all the way along the intended row, the 
trees are placed along the middle of the trench, filling in 


fome earth to each tree, as placed, one perfon holding it 
ere&t, whilft another throws in the earth; and having placed 
one row, trim in all the remaining earth evenly ; then tread- 
ing it clofely all the way to fix the plants fleady, and in a 
perfetly upright manner. 

In the third, or Trenching-in Planting, which is alfo fome- 
times pra¢tifed in light pliable working ground, for young 
trees in the nurfery way, and fometimes with edge-fets, &c., 
being performed by digging along by a line, about one 
{pade in width, and planting at the fame time ; a line is fet ; 
and then having the plants ready, with a fpade begin at 
one end, and ftanding fideways to the line, throw out a 
{pit or two of earth; which forming a fmall aperture, 
another perfon being ready with the plants, he directly de- 
pofits one in the opening, while the digger proceeds with 
the digging one {pade wide, covering the roots of the 
plants with the earth of the next {pit; and another aper- 
ture being thus formed, another plant is placed in: the 
digger, itill proceeding, covers its roots, as before, with 
the next {pit of earth; and fo on to the end of the row, 
placing them at about a foot, or fifteen or eighteen inches 
afunder, according to the fize of the plants. When Jar 
trees with more {preading roots are ufed, inftead of dig- 
ging the trench only one fpade wide, two may probably be 
requifite for the proper reception of the roots; likewife, 
in forming the openings for the plants, they fhould be made 
large enough to receive the roots freely, digging the earth 
over them as above. After having planted one row of 
plants, the earth fhould bé trodden evenly along to fettle it 
to the roots, and fteady the plants in an upright pofition. 
There is another method of this fort of planting, fome- 
times ufed for fome forts of roots, fuch as horfe radith fets, 
potatoes, &c., which is performed by common trenching, 
placing a row of fets in each trench. The horfe radi 
fhould be planted in the bottom of the open trench, twelve 
inches in depth, turning the earth of the next over them ; 
and the potatoe fets be placed about from four to five or 
fix inches deep, covering them alfo with the earth of the 
next trench. . 

In the fourth mode, or that of Slit Planting, which is per- 
formed by making flits or crevices with a fpade in the 
ground, at particular diftances, for the reception of {mall 
trees and fhrub plants, a flit is made for each plant, which 
is inferted as the work proceeds ; and is practiféd fometimes 
in the nurfery way, &c., in putting out rows of {mall 
plants, fuckers, &c., at from about a foot to eighteen 
inches or two fect high, and which have but fmall roots : 
it is alfo fometimes practifed in out grounds, where large 
tracts of foreft trees are planted, and which are planted out 
at the above fizes, and in the moft expeditious and cheapeft 
method. 

It is performed in this manner: a line is fet, or a mark 
made ; and ‘then having a quantity of plants ready, th 
are planted, as the werk proceeds in making the flits. “¢ 
man, having a good clean fpade, {trikes it into the ground 
with its back date to the line or mark, forming a crevice, 
taking it out again dire&tly, fo as to leave the flit open, 
giving another ftroke at right angles with the firft ; then 
the perfon with the plants inferts one immediately into the 
fecond-made crevice, eR it up clofe to the firft; and 
dire&tly preffes the earth clofe to the plant with the foot ; 
proceeding in the fame manner to infert another plant 5 and 
fo on till all is finifhed ; which is a very expeditious way of 
putting out fmall plants, for large plantations, but fhould 
never be employed, where other better methods can be 
ufed. . 

A man and a boy in this method will plant out ten or 
fifteen hundred plants, or more, in a day. i 
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In the fifth, or Holing-in Planting, which is fometimes 
uféd in the nurfery, in light loofe ground: alfo, fometimes 
with potatoes, &c., in dlsble foils ; the ground being pre- 
vioufly dug or trenched, and a line placed: it is thus per- 
formed; a perfon with a fpade takes out a {mall {pit of 
earth, to form a little aperture, in which another perfon 
directly depofits a plant, &c., the digger at the fame time 
taking another {pit at a little diftance, turns the earth 
thereof into the firft hole over the roots: placing dire@ly 
another plant in the fecond opening, the digger covers it 
with the earth of a third fpit, and fo on to the end of the 
row. 

In the fixth, or Drill Planting, which is by drawing drills 
with a hoe from two to four or five inches deep, br the 
reception of feeds and roots, and is a convenient method 
for many forts of large feeds, fuch as walnuts, chefnuts, 
and the like; fometimes alfo for. broad beans, and always 
for kidney beans, and peas; lkewife for many forts of 
bulbous roots, when depofited in beds by themfelves; the 
drills for thefe fhould be drawn with a common hoe, two 
or three inches deep ; and for large kinds of bulbous roots, 
four or five inches in depth, covering in the feeds and roots 
with the earth, always to the depth of the drills. 

In the feventh, or Bedding-in Planting, which is frequently 
practifed for the choicer kinds of flowering bulbs, fuch as 
hyacinths, &c., alfo for the larger feeds of trees, as acorns, 
large nuts, and other large kinds of feeds, ftones, and 
kernels: it is performed by drawing the earth from off the 
tops of the beds fome inches in depth, then planting the 
feeds or roots, and covering them over with the earth, 
drawn off for that purpofe; for which the ground fhould 
be previoufly dug or trenched over, raked, and formed into 
beds three or four feet wide, with alleys between; then 
with a rake or fpade trimming the earth evenly from off 
the top of the bed into the alleys, from two or three to 
four inches deep for bulbous roots, and for feeds, one 
or two, according to what they are, and their fize; 
afterwards, for bulbous roots, drawing lines along the 
furface of the bed, nine inches diftance, placing the roots 
bottom downward, along the lines, fix or eight inches 
apart, thruiting the bottom into the earth: but when for 
feeds, they may be {cattered promifcuoufly ; and having 
thus planted one bed, then with the f{pade let the earth, 
that was drawn off into the alley, be fpread evenly upon 
the bed again over the roots or feed, &c., being careful 
that they are covered all equally the above depth, raking 
the furface fmooth and fine. 

This method is in occafional pra¢tice, in planting feveral 
kinds of the larger prime forts of bulbous-reoted flowers 
in beds; and nurferymen alfo praétife it in planting many 
of their larger feeds, nuts, &c. : 

And another method of this kind is occafionally practifed 
in fome parts, particularly for planting potatoes in low wet 

rounds, which is by dividing the ground into beds, four 
feet wide, with alleys two or three feet in width; then 
digging the beds, and placing the potatoe-fets in three rows 
along each bed, a foot afunder in the rows: this done, 
the alleys are dug one fpade depth, cafting the foil upon 
the beds over the fets, fo as to cover them four or five 
inches deep ; in this way, where the ground is very wet, 
the alleys drain the moifture from the beds, fo as fometimes 
to afford great crops. Sometimes, in low moift grounds, 
that are in grafs or fward, the beds are marked out as 
above, and without digging the ground ; placing the potatoe 
fets immediately upon the {ward, then digging the alleys, 
firft turning up the fward, and placing it topfy-turvy upon 
the bed, fo as to be {ward to fward over the fets; then 
finifhing by applying more earth from the alleys, ta cover 
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in the fets, the proper depth of four or five inches. This, 
in fome counties, is called the lazy-bed method, becaufe the 
ground is not dug over. 

In the eighth, or Furrow Planting, which is by drawing 
furrows with a plough, and depofiting fets or plants in 
them, covering in alfo with the plough: it is fometimes 
practifed for planting potatoe-fets in fields, and has been 
adopted in planting young trees for large tra¢ts of foreft- 
tree plantations, where the cheapeft and moft expeditious 
method is required ; but this method can be pradtifed only 
in a light pliable ground, and is performed thus: a furrow 
being drawn, one or two perfons are employed in placing 
the ae or plants in the furrow, whilft the plough following 
immediately with another furrow, turns the earth upon 
the roots of the plants. This is not a mode to be much 
advifed. 

In the ninth, or Dibble Planting, which is the moft com- 
modious method for moft forts of fibrous-rooted feedling 
plants, particularly all the herbaceous tribe; alfo for flips, 
offsets, and cuttings both of the herbaceous and fhrubby 
kinds ; likewife for fome kinds of feeds and roots, fuch as 
broad beans, potatoe fets, Jerufalem artichokes, and horfe- 
radifh fets, with numerous forts of bulbous roots, &c. ; it is 
expeditioufly performed with a dibble or fetting-ftick, by 
making a narrow hole in the earth for each plant, inferting 
one in each hole always as the work proceeds. 

Having a dibble or fetting-flick, it is ufed by thrufting 
it into the earth in a perpendicular defcent, in depth as 
the particular plants, &c. may require; direCtly inferting 
the plant, feed, or fet, as each hole is made, clofing it 
immediately by a ftroke of the dibble. In fetting any 
kind of plants, flips, cuttings, &c., having long fhanks or 
{tems, it is proper to make holes a proportionable depth, to 
admit them a confiderable way in the ground: for exam- 
ple, cabbage-plants, favoys, &c. fhould be planted down to 
their leaves ; flips and cuttings fhould be inferted two parts 
of thres, at leait, in the ground; being particularly care- 
ful in dibbling-in all forts of plants, to clofe the holes well 
in every part about the roots ; by {triking the dibble flant- 
ways into the ground, fo as to {trike the mould firft firmly 
up to the root and fibres, at the fame time bringing it clofe 
to the ftem. See Digsrr. 

In the tenth mode, or Trowel Planting, it is performed with 
a garden trowel, made hollow like a {coop, and is ufeful in 
tran{planting many forts of young fibrous-rooted plants 
with balls of earth about their roots, fo as not to feel their 
removal. 

The trowel is employed both in taking up the plants and 
planting them. 

In the eleventh, or Planting with Balls of Earth about the 
Roots, which is the removing of the plant with a large 
ball of earth about its roots, fo as by having its roots 
firmly attached to the furrounding earth, it ftill, during 
the operation, continues its growing itate, without receiv- 
ing any, or but very little check from its removal : 
this is often practifed more particularly for the more deli- 
cate and choicer kinds of exotics, trees, fhrubs, and herba- 
ceous plants ; and occafionally for many of the fibrous-rooted, 
flowery plants, annuals, perennials, and biennials, even in 
their advanced growth and flowering ftate, when particularly 
wanted to fupply any deficient compartments ; though it is 
not fo eligible for bulbous-rooted kinds; likewife, when 
intended to remove any fort of tree or plant out of the 
proper planting feafon, as very late in {pring, or in fum- 
mer, it is proper to tran{plant it with a good ball of earth, 
to preferve it more certainly in a ftate of growth, Some 
trees and fhrubs are more difficult to remove with a bal! 
than meft kinds of the herbaceous fibrous-rooted plants, 
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though many of the tree and fhrub kinds having very fibry 
roots, alfo readily rife with good balls. ; ; 

In tranfplanting any of the tree and fhrub kinds by this 
method, if they grow in the full ground, the operator 
mutt be careful to begin to open a trench with a fpade at 
fome diftance from and round the ftem, perhaps a foot, or 
two or three, according to the fize of the tree and expan- 
fion of the rootsy digging a fort of trench all round, a fpade 
or two wide, or more if large trees, and in depth below all 
the roots; all the time having great care not to difturb 
the ball or mafs of earth between the ftem and trench, but 
preferve it as entire as poflible. When the whole has been 
detached, the plant fhould be removed into the fituation 
for which it is intended, with the whole of its ball about 
its roots. 

When trees or fhrubs, with balls to their roots, are in- 
tended to be fent to confiderable diftances, they fhould be 
placed fingly in ofier bafkets, in order to preferve the ball, 
having a bafket for each tree; the bafkets to be of an up- 
right make, in width and depth in proportion to the ball, 
with two handles at top, efpecially if large, and generally 
worked rather open at the fides, as fometimes the bafket 
and all is placed in the ground, when the plant cannot be 
readily removed without danger of breaking the ball of 
earth about it. 

In refpeét to the method of planting in pots in general, 
having the pots and mould ready for the reception of the 
plants, previous to planting them place fome pieces of tile, 
pot-fherds, or oyfter-fhell, &c. over each hole at the bot- 
tom of the pots, to prevent the holes being clogged and 
ftopped with the earth, and the earth from being wafhed 
out with occafional waterings ; alfo to prevent the roots of 
the plants getting out: then having fecured the holes, put 
fome earth in the bottom of each pot, from two or three 
to five or fix inches or more in depth, according to the 
fize of the pot, and that of the roots of the plant; then 
infert the plant in the middle of the pot upon the earth, in 
an upright pofition, making its roots, if without a ball of 
earth, {pread equally every way; directly adding a quan- 
tity of fine mould about all the roots and fibres, fhaking the 
pot to caufe the earth to fettle clofe thereto: at the fame 
time, if the root ftand too low, fhake it gently up; and, 
having filled the pot with earth, prefs it gently all round 
with the hand, to fettle it moderately firm in every part, 
and to fteady the upright pofture of the plant, raifing the 
earth however within about half an inch, or lefs, of the 
top of the pot, as it will fettle lower ; for fome void. {pace 
at top is neceflary to receive waterings occafionally : as 
foon as the plant is thus potted, give it directly a moderate 
watering to fettle the earth more effectually clofe about all 
the roots, and promote their rooting more expeditioufly in 
the new earth; repeating the waterings both before and 
after they have taken root, as occafion may require. 

In tranfplanting plants in pots from one pot to another, 
they may in general be fhifted with the whole ball of earth 
contained in the pot about their roots entire, fo as to 
preferve the plant all along in its growing ttate, as {carcely 
to fhrink or retard its growth by the operation ; for plants 
growing fingly in pots, and of fome ftanding, whofe roots 
and fibres have eftablifhed themfelves firmly in the earth, 
will readily remove out of the pots with the entire ball in 
one compact lump, furrounding all the roots and fibres, re- 
taining their growing ftate by {till drawing nourifhment 
from the furrounding ball of earth. 

The removing of plants from one pot to another with 
balls, is in fome cafes to be avoided; as where a plant ap- 
pears difeafed or in a bad ftate of growth, as it is moft pro- 
bable the fault is in the root of the earth; therefore, it is 


eligible to fhake the whole entirely out of the earth, in 
order to examine its roots; and trim off all decayed and 
other bad parts ; then, having a frefh pot, and fome entire 
new compott, replant the tree, &c. therein. 

In potting plants from the full ground, or beds of earth, 
&c., if they have been previoufly pricked out at certain 
diftances, and have ftood long enough to fix their roots 
firmly, many forts may be potted with balls, particularly 

¥ moft of the herbaceous, fibrous-rooted kinds, and many of 
‘the fhrubby tribe, by taking them up carefully with the 
garden trowel, or with a fpade, as may be convenient, ac- 
cording to the fize of the plants ; and, if neceflary, pare the 
balls round to fit the pot. 

“aoa plants, or thofe raifed from feed beds, by their 
growing fo clofe together, rarely admit of potting with 
balls to their roots; fo that when it is intended to pot 
fuch, they muit be drawn out of the earth with the root as 
entire as poflible, and be potted feparately in fmall pots, 
fhifting them occafionally into larger. ‘ 

Sometimes in pot-planting, to fave room, and for other 
purpofes, feveral {mall plants are planted in each pot, ef- 
pecially when defigned as nurfery-pots, to receive either 
{mall feedlings, offsets, flips, cuttings, &c., juft to itrike 
them, and forward them a little at firit, either in hot-beds, 
or for removing them to different fituations, fuch as occa- 
fional fhade, fhelter, &c., and in which fome forts of fmall 
flips and cuttings are fometimes planted many together, in 
one or more wide pots, efpecially where large fupplies of 
fome particular forts are required, fuch as myrtle cuttings 
and pipings of pinks, &c., fometimes to the amount of a 
hundred or two of thefe fmall fets in one capacious pot 
or wide flore pan. The fmall feedlings, flips, cuttings, off- 
fets, &c., when they are a little forwarded, or properl 
rooted, and fhoot a Thetle at top, fhould be all potted off, in 
proper time, each in a feparate pot, efpecially if plants of 
any duration ; giving them {mall pots at firlt, and as they 
increafe in fize fhifting them into larger ones. 

When any large growing plants, fuch as orange and 
lemon trees, or any other kinds, are become too large for 
pots, they fhould be fhifted into tubs: thefe tubs fhould 
be made of full-inch thick ftaves, and adapted to the fize of 
the refpeétive plants; each tub to be well hooped with 
iron, and furnifhed with two hooked or bow iron handles 
at top, by which to move them, either by hand, or, when 
very large tubs, to receive poles between two men for 
moving the plants where wanted ; having holes at the bot- 
tom of the tubs to difcharge the fuperfluous moiiture ; 
placing fome ftones, &c, to prevent the holes being clogged 

with the earth; the method of planting and tran{planting 
being the fame as in pot planting. ‘ 

The twelfth Method, or Planting in Pots, is praGtifed 
to all tender exotics, in order for moving them to fhel- 
ter occafionally, fuch as all kinds of green-houfe and 
hot-houfe plants; and likewife for many forts of hardy 
flowering plants, for the convenience of moving them occa- 
fionally to adorn particular compartments ; and for the con- 
venience of moving fome curious forts when in flower to 
occafional fhelter from the fun’s rays and exceflive rains, 
in order to preferve their beauty and prolong the time of 
their bloom ; fuch as the tine auriculas, carnations, &c. 

In planting in this way, it is highly requifite carefully to 
adapt the fizes to the fize and nature of the different 
plants intended to be potted: if fmall plants, begin firft 
with fmall pots, one plant only to each pot, efpecially if 
to remain; but according as the different plants advance in 
growth fhift them into pots one or two fizes larger, which 
may be requifite to many forts once a year, to others once in 
two or three years, according to circumftances, 
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» Garden pots for this ufe are of feveral regular fizes, 
from two to fixty in a catt, diftinguifhed at the pot-houfes 
accordingly ; as twos, fixes, twelves, fixteens, twenty-fours, 
thirty-twos, forty-eights, fixties, or fixty-fours, &c., each 
pot having one or more apertures at bottom to difcharge 
the fuperfluous moifture. They are fold by the potters at 
fo much fer caft ; large and {mall, all of a price ; thofe of 
only two in a caft the fame as thofe of fixty ; and from two 
fhillings to half a crown or three fhillings fer caft is the ge- 
neral price. See Por, Garden. 

Sometimes, inftead of bafkets, {mall young trees and 
other plants with balls, intended to be fent to any diftance, 
are put feparately in pots, and when they are to be placed 
in the full ground, each fhould be turned out of the pot 
with the ball entire. 

Trees and other plants that have generally grown in pots, 
where they have been of fome flanding, have the whole 
earth by means of the numerous fibres formed into one 
compact lump, fo that it will readily come out entire and 
firm ; or to fuch as do not fo eafily quit the pot, a long 
blade of a knife, or fome other thin inftrument, may be 
thruft down between the outfide of the ball and pot all 
round, and it will then readily come out, either in drawing 
by the item of the plant, or by ftriking the edge of the 
pot with fomething ; or, if {mall plants, you may turn the 
pot mouth downward, and {trike the edge gently againit 
any firm fubftance. In replanting thofe potted plants, if 
the fides of the ball of earth are much matted with the fibres 
of the root, it is proper to pare off the groffeft part, to- 
gether with a little of the old earth, efpecially if to be 
planted in pots again; then put it in a pot a fize larger 
than before, filling up all round with frefh mould, finifhing 
with a moderate watering. 

With refpect to the proper ftate and preparation of trees 
for planting, it may be obferved that young trees, both of 
the fruit and foreft kinds, are the moft fuitable, and fuc- 
ceed beft, as from three or four to fix or eight feet in 
height, and from three or four to five or fix yearsold. See 
Forest, Dwarr, and Sranparp TREES. 

In foreft-trees, the ftraighteft, moft vigorous, and thriving 
plants of the refpe&tive kinds fhould always be chofen. 

In preparing for planting, in taking up the trees out of 
the nurfery, the greateft care is neceflary in raifing them 
with as great a fpread of root as poffible, which is often ill 
attended to, efpecially when large orders of plants are to be 
drawn ina hurry. The ground about the trees fhould al- 
ways be opened with the {pade widely round the roots, and 
deep enough to get to their bottoms without hacking and 
cutting them with the fpade, but fo as to raife each plant 
with all its roots as entire as poffible. After having taken 
up the trees out of the nurfery, &c., it is alfo of great mo- 
ment to have them replanted as foon as poffible in the places 
allotted for them; for although by properly covering the 
roots with litter, or, if fent to any confiderable diftance, by 
tying them in bundles, and packing them up with plenty of 
{traw about theroots, and afterwards clofely matted round, 
they may be preferved in tolerable good condition a fortnight 
or longer, yet, where it is poffible to plant them the fame 
day, orin a day or two after, before the {mall fibres are 
fhrunk or dried, it will be of much advantage in the firft 
growth of the trees; but when this cannot be done, they 
thould be immediately laid in the ground in a trench. 

In preparing for planting, the roots muft have occafional 
trimming, not however to retrench or reduce any but the 
maimed and decayed parts; therefore previous to planting 
examine the reot, and cut out all fuch parts as have been 
broken or damaged in taking up, and any cafual decayed 
parts or other blemifhes, being careful to leave all the found 


roots every where entire; leaving alfo all the {mall fibres 
that are frefh_and vigorous, only trimming off fuch as are 
become dry and mouldy ; fuffering all the main roots to re- 
main, moitly at full length, except juft to tip off their ends a 
little on the under fide, floping outward ; and reduce any 
very long ftragglers, and fhorten long perpendicular tap- 
roots, more particularly of fruit-trees, to prevent their run. 
ning down into a bad foil, and to promote their throwing 
out others horizontally. 

With regard to the preparation of the heads of the trees, 
the principal care is to trim off the ftraggling fhoots and 
branches from the ftems, leaving the heads for the generality 
entire, only juit retrenching very irregular branches, and 
fhortening any very long ftragglers; always fuffering the 
main or leading top fhoot to remain at length, particularly in 
foreft-treees, and all others that are to grow to a lofty fta- 
ture. Fruit-trees, however, fometimes require a more accu- 
rate regulation of the head preparatory to planting, parti- 
cularly dwarfs for efpaliers and walls. If the fruit-tree is 
taken from the nurfery at one year old from the budding and 
grafting, and with its firft fhoot from budding and grafting 
entire, this firft fhoot muift neceflarily be fhortened or headed 
down to force out lateral wood below, to furnifh the bottom 
properly ; but this heading down is not neceflary at the 
time ¥! planting, but fhould remain till fpring, until the 
tree has taken frefh root and begins to fhoot ; for the head 
remaining greatly promotes the rooting ; when in March or 
the beginning of April, head it down within half a foot, 
or five or fix eyes of the infertion of the bud or graft, and 
the fhoot fo headed will throw out, from its remaining 
lower eyes, feveral lateral branches the enfuing fummer. 

If it is two, three, or more years old from the budding 
and grafting, and the firft fhoots were headed down in the 
nurfery at the proper time, it is proper to plant it with its 
whole head entire, only retrenching any irregular branch, 
or any very luxuriant fhoot; or thin out the wort of 
{uch as are evidently too clofe or crowded, leaving however 
all the regular branches at full length, except juit to reduce 
any very long rambler. : 

For new planting trees it is very improper to retrench the 
branches too feverely, and cut all that remains fhort, as is 
very often practifed, on a fuppofition of ftrengthening their 
roots, which however has often the contrary effect ; for the 
branches and leaves imbibe the refrefhing influence of the 
air, &c., which, being conveyed to the roots, proves nutri- 
mental, and contributes exceedingly tewards vegetation, and 
confequently promotes the rooting afrefh more expeditioufly 
and effectually. Befides, by a fevere retrenching, and a 
general fhortening, of fruit-trees in particular, in moft forts 
the very parts where fruit would have been feon firft pro- 
duced are cut off, and it will probably coft the tree two or 
three years growth to furnifh new branches equal to thofe 
cut away, as well as retard its bearing in proportion. And 
it often happens by fuch a general amputation of the branches 
of all new planted trees at the time of planting, that they, 
for want of branches to collet vegetative nourifhment, 
either make very little progrefs in fhooting for two or three 
years after, or fometimes, when they do fhoot, throw out a 
profufion of unneceflary wood from the remaining eyes or 
buds. 

Therefore if young fruit-trees at planting, whether dwarfs 
or ftandards, are furnifhed with five or fix or more good re- 
gular principal branches, of one, two, or more years growth, 
it is improper to retrench any part of them, and disfigure 
the tree, particularly apples, pears, plums, and cherries, 
which fhould at all times be but fparingly fhortened ; and 
fince feveral good branches being already obtained in the 
proper parts to give the head its firit regular form, they in 
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their turn readily furnifh more ; and if there is a vacancy 
in any part, it will be better to endeavour to fill it by ftop- 
“ping fome of the young fhoots produced the fummer after 
planting, by either pinching or pruning them in May or 
June the fame year to three or four eyes, or cutting them 
down to that length in the winter or {pring followmg. Some 
fruit-trees, however, fuch as peaches, neétarines, &c., againft 
walls, require moft of their young fhoots to be fhortened 
annually. 

Foreft-trees, &c., in their preparation previous to planting, 
after being drawn out of the nurfery, fhould only have the 
blemifhed roots trimmed, and all branches from the lower 
part of the ftem pruned off, cutting the lower ones clofe, 
the others to two, three, or four inches, particularly the 
deciduous kinds, leaving the head always tolerably branchy, 
and mottly entire ; not to trim away all the branches to one 
leading fhoot only, as is often practifed, but leave a pro- 
portionable fhare of the upper more ereét branches, to form 
fome tolerable head, and only juft retrenching the lower 
ftragglers, very long rambling luxuriants, and very irre- 
gular growths, to preferve a little regularity ; being parti- 
cularly careful to leave always the top or leading thoot  per- 
fe&tly entire, unlefs it is decayed, or is very crooked, bend- 
ing much downwards, &c., in which cafes, if any itraight 
fhoot is conveniently fituated, the crooked part may be re- 
trenched down to the ftraight fhoot, which leave entire to 
run up in height, as without a leader a tree can never afpire 
to any confiderable ftature; for the leader, by its annual 
ere& fhoot, gradually increafes the length of the ftem, 
and, as it advances, fends out a fupply of laterals to furnifh 
the head, branching and fpreading. 

In planting large tall trees, where it is defigned to form 
fhade, fhelter, or blind as foon as poffible, very little re- 
duétion of the branches of the head fhould be fuffered, only 
to reduce any very irregular growers. 

In removing pretty large trees of any fort with confider- 
able heads, efpecially when very {preading or crowded, it 
may be proper to reduce the whole regularly in fome pro- 
portion to the root, that the winds may not have too much 
power to incommode it after planting ; in which cafes it 
may be neceflary to retrench or reduce fome of the mott ex- 
tenfive lower branches, and thin out fome where much 
crowded, reducing others down to fome convenient lateral 
branch they may fupport, fo as each reduced branch may, 
notwithftanding its reduction, terminate in a leader, having 
its top entire, not to exhibit naked ends of branches, ftand- 
pis like ftumps. 

n refpect to the preparation for planting of all the fhrub 
kind, only juft trim the ftraggling under branches and fhoots 
from the lower part of the ftem, retrenching any luxuriants 
of the heads that feem to fhoot away very irregularly and 
vigoroufly at the expence of the neighbouring branches, 
and reducing long ramblers, &c., juft to preferve a little re- 
gularity. 

All new planted tall trees fhould be ftaked as foon as 
planted, in order to fupport them {teady every where till 
they are well rooted and have fomewhat eftablifhed their 
roots, that winds may not overfet, or otherwife incommode 
them ; particularly all trees of fix, eight, or ten feet high, 
and upwards; one tall ftout ftake being placed to each 
tree, or more, if the trees are of large fize, fharpening the 
lower ends, and driving them firmly into the ground near 
the ftem; or if larger trees, place it flantways, at a little 
diftance, fo as its top reach the upper part of the ftem, on 
the oppofite fide to that moft expofed to the winds, in which 
it will have the greateft effect; but large trees with full 
heads, fhould generally have very tall {trong ftakes, three 
to each tree, placed triangular-ways, in an oblique or flant- 


ing direétion, afterwards binding the ftems of the trees 
firmly to the ftakes, previoufly wrapping fome foft fub- 
ftance, fuch as hay-bands, &c., round them, at the part 
where it is to be faltened to the ftakes, in order to fave the 
bark from being rubbed off againft the ftakes by the motion 
of the winds, which is more particularly neceflary to tall 
plants that are much expofed. Large trees of confiderable 
{tature, with full heads, are often fupported with ropes 
fufpended from the top of the item three different ways, 
{training them tight, and the end of each rope. itaked fe- 
curely down to the ground; fo that whatfoever way the 
wind blows the ropes ftay the tree itill in its upright po- 
fition. 

Such new planted trees as are expofed to cattle fhould 
each be well fortified all round the {tem with thorn bufhes, 
briars, furze, &c. 

The general feafon of planting, for all forts of trees, is 
autumn and fpring, as from the beginning of the decay of 
the leaf, in OGober, until December, for the former ; 
though evergreens may be begun to be tranfplanted towards 
the middle or latter end of September, and continued till 
December. And for the fpring planting, February and 
March are the principal time, but may be continued occa- 
fionally until April ; and feveral forts of tender young ever- 
greens fucceed beft when planted the beginning of that 
month, or later. Much, however, in this bufinefs, mutt 
depend on the foil and {tate of the weather. 

In preparing to plant herbaceous fibrous-rooted plants, 
care is to be had to remove them with good roots; young 
feedlings, &c., efpecially require particular care in drawing 
them with proper roots. When they are to be taken all 
clean up, they may be readily loofened and raifed out of the 
earth with fome inftrument with all their fibres entire ; but 
when they are only to be thinned, they do not admit of this, 
as it would difturb the remaining plants, fo muft be drawn 
out by hand carefully, with as much root as poflible. 

Many forts of fibrous-rooted plants, however, are fo 
hardy, and apt to grow, that if taker up almoft any how, 
with a little root, they will ftrike; it is neverthelefs ad- 
vifeable to ufe care in drawing all forts for planting with 
tolerable roots, as they will, in proportion, make more pro- 
grefs in their future growth. And as to any trimming pre- 
paratory to planting, very little is wanted, only in fome 
forts, juft fhortening very long naked fpindly roots, and 
trimming any ftraggling fibres ; though m numbers of plants 
of this tribe hardly any trimming at all is required, either in 
root or top. 

Prantinc Timber Trees, in Rural Economy, the a& of 
making plantations with thefe forts’ of trees, which is a 
practice that has lately been more attended to than formerly ; 
probably from the advantages of it being more fully under- 
{tood, and more correétly aicertained. The particular forts 
of land that may be converted to this purpofe with the 
greateft chance of profit, have been already pointed out. 

In the accomplifhing the bufinefs, the principal difficulty 
confifts in properly adapting the trees to the nature of the 
foil, as, unlefs that be the cafe, the fuccefs is far from fo 
great as it would otherwife be. The land fhould alfo bein a 
proper {tate of preparation forthe reception and growth of 
the trees, and the work be executed at a proper feafon in a 
proper manner, and at fuitable diftances, according to the 
nature and quality of the foil, and that of the trees ; the 
whole being well Feiga from the attacks of cattle. 

Soil.—The particular kinds of foil beft adapted to the eul- 
tivation of the different forts of timber trees, and in which 
fome or other of them will be found to grow in the moft 
perfeét manner, are gravelly or light fandy foils, with free 
porous fubfoils ; gravelly or fandy loams on porous fubfoils ; 
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loamy, fandy, or gravelly foils on retentive fubfoils ; gra- 
velly; chalk or chalky loams on porous fubfoils ; loamy 
clays or clayey loams on porous fubfoils ; and itrong clayey 
or loamy foils on retentive fubfoils. Likewife, thin moorifh 
heathy foils on gravelly or porous fubfoils, alfo on clay or 
retentive fubfoils ; and befides thefe kinds of land, there are, 
as has been feen above, many other thin poor forts of watte, in 
different parts of the kingdom, which are not fit for raifing 
any other defcriptions of plants, that might be converted 
with great advantage to this purpofe, as the diminution in 
the quantities of timber and other wood every where now 
almoft begins to be ferioufly felt. 

Mr. Smith, in the “ Survey of Argylefhire,’’ ftates, that 
the grounds there which ought to be markedvout for this 
improvement, are fuch as are mentioned below. The beit 
land would no doubt bear timber beit ; and if arable land 
could be {pared for the purpofe, the return might be expe¢t- 
ed to be in proportion to the value of the foil. But in this 
county little or no arable land, meadow, or good patture, 
ought to be laid under planting. It fhould have only thofe 
waite grounds which are capable of this improvement, and 
of no other. And of thefe we may reckon, firft, thofe 
extenfive dry moffes and moor-lands, in the hollows and on 
the declivities of hills, efpecially in the inland parts of the 
county. Thefe lands are generally covered with fhort heath, 
mixed with fo little grafs, that they are not worth 6d. the acre. 
The trunks of trees generally found in them give, however, a 
fufficient proof of their aptitude to grow timber, and they 
can never be turned to better account than by planting them ; 
and that with the fame kind of timber that is found in them. 
This is generally fir, and fometimes oak. Whatever it be, 
follow nature, and youcannot err. It may be faid that fome 
of thefe fituations are far from water-carriage. But the 
whole county is fo indented with feas, and fo well accom- 
modated with roads, that almoft every mountain is acceflible 
by'the one or the other. Or, if any of them be not, pisil| it 
may be profitable to plant it, were it only with a view of 
converting a great part of the wood to the purpofes of ex- 
trating from it turpentine, tar, pitch, rofin, and of mak- 
ing pot-afhes. And another kind of ground which ought 
to be planted, and of which we have large tracts, is that 
which is covered with brufh-wood, fuch as hazel, birch, &c. 
feldom allowed by the cattle to rife above two or three feet 
high. Here nature, which could not be miftaken in the 
foil, has planted wood, though it has not been allowed to 
grow, and has marked out the ground as fit for planting. 
‘This brufh-wood will provean excellent nurfe to young plants, 
by giving them fhelter till they raife their heads above it ; 
after which they will deitroy the brufh-wood by excluding 
the fun and air from it, and reduce it to a manure which 
will help their growth. Among this brufh-wood, however, 
there may fometimes be found fome fprouts of oak and afh, 
which ought to be cut over a few inches above the ground ; 
after which they will fhoot up, and thrive exceedingly, from 
the abundance of roots which they have to nourifh them. 
Patches of dwarfifh oak, which the cattle never allow to 
rife one foot from the ground, are alfo common in many 
parts of the county. If thefe fpots were brought within 
the enclofure of a plantation, and the bufhes cut over a little 
above the furface of the ground, they would foon be valuable. 
In England, even oak plants are often cut in this manner 
after one or two years, when they have taken to the ground, 
and the fecond fhoot is trufted to for the tree ; as it 1s found 
to grow with greater luxuriance than the firft, which was 
checked by tranfplanting. : 

Stools of natural wood, wherever they are, furnifh much 
room for planting ; and at a trifling expence, when they are 


already enclofed. Every vacancy in them ought to be filled 
up with oak, afh, elm, and other valuable kinds of timber- 
The ground is fuitable for planting ; the natural wood will 
fhelter it ; and thus it will thrive well, and improve the cop- 
pice. The propereft time for improving a natural wood 
with planting, is immediately after it is cut, when the fences 
are in beft repair, and when the fun and air will get at the 
plants which may be fet among bufhes of lefs value. Thefe 
buthes fhould afterwards be cut down, if they are found 
to hinder the growth of the planting. The duke of Ar- 
gyle has done much in this way, and Jord Stonefield, fir 
James Campbell, and feveral other proprietors, have thus 
improved their natural woods yery confiderably.. In one year, 
captain Campbell, of Kintarbet, with a {pirit yet uncom- 
mon amongit the moft of the proprietors of this county, 
planted among his natural woods no lefs than 20,000 trees 
of valuable timber. At this rate, he will, in a few years, 
lay the foundation of a fure and large fortune. 

Anda fourth kind of ground, that fhould be devoted to 
planting in this fituation, is, that on which a number of ve- 
nerable native firs are {till growing. Thefe memorials of 
our former forefts are not unfrequent in fome of the upper 
parts of the county, particularly in Glenety and Glenur- 
chay ; and they deferve more attention than they have hi- 
therto met with. From the feed which they fhed in winter, 
and which is driven to a diftance by the ftorm, a beautiful 
plantation rifes up in the {pring ; but when the cattle are 
driven up to the mountains in fummer, this precious crop, 
the hope of future forefts, is for ever deftroyed. This is the 
more to be regretted, as the quality of this fir is fo excel- 
lent, as not to be furpaffed by any in the world. The feed 
of this fir is precious, and a fingle cone of it, if poffible, 
fhould not be loft. But then, in order to preferve its va- 
luable quality, it fhould be fown where it is meant it fhould 
grow, without pafling through the medium of a feed-bed or 
nurfery. And it appears neceffary, in order to preferve the 
quality of the timber, that we fhould follow nature, and 
fow the feed directly where we intend the tree fhould 
grow. The feed too will thrive where plants would fail. 

After fome hefitation about parting with any thing we 
call arable ground, he mentions one other kind of land, 
which it may fometimes be proper to devote to planting. He 
means fome high fields, which, under the old fyitem of cul- 
tivation, were fubje& to the plough, but never to much ad- 
vantage. hefe poor gravelly fields were manured by fold- 
ing cattle on them at night. But now, where this fyftem is 
given up, they lie neglected, and many of them are already 
covered with heath, With little expence, and much ad- 
vantage, they might be converted to plantations. The 
earthen dikes which furreund them might be faced with 
ftones, of which the dikes themfelves would furnith a great 
proportion. The tops of the dikes might be planted with 
firs, if not with quickifets, for more fence and fhelter. The 
fields fhould then be ploughed, and, if at all convenient, 
drefled with fome lime or other manure, and fown with the 
feed of the native Scotch fir, and with acorns. By this 
preparation of the ground, the trees would thrive amazingly, 
afid the wood retain its native quality. There are many 
thoufand acres of wafte land in this country as well as Scot- 
land, that might be converted to plantations with great ad- 
vantage, and which are fit for nothing elfe. 

A tabular view, taken, with fome alteration, from the 
Agricultural Survey of the County of Kent, fhewing the 
nature of the foil in which different forts of timber trees 
are found to fucceed in the moft certain and perfect manner, 
with the ufes to which they may be applied in different cafes, 
is given in the following table. 


Heavy 


Surface Soil. 


— 


Heavy and gravelly|Heavy 


loams. 


} Sandy loams. 


| Flinty ftrong loam. 


Subfoil. 


loam 
chalk. 


Heavy loams. 


Heavy loam. 


I Gravelly and f{andy|Gravelly loam. 


loams. 
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Common Growth. 


with|Birch, hornbeam, oak,|Oak, 


afh, hazel, beech, 
&e. 

Birch, hornbeam, oak, 
afh, hazel, beech, 
&e. 

Ditto. 


uy ah oak, hazel,|Chefnut, afh. 


Planted Growth. Ufes of. 


afh, chefnut,|Timber, hop-poles, cord- 


willow, lime, wal-| wood, hurdles, bavins for 
nut. bakers, and lime. 

Elm, beech, Wey-|Timber, hop-poles, cord- 

mouth pine, com-| wood, hurdles, bavins for 


bakers, and lime. 
Timber, féncing-poles, and 
as above. 
Hop-poles, PAREN oon 
and all as above. 


mon {pruce . 
Willow and chefnut. 


Gravelly, fandy and gas gravelly flinty os heeds hornbeam,|A th, beech, larch, &c.|Timber, fencing, hop-polag 


flinty loams. 


loam. 


and oak. 


|Flinty drypoorgravelly|Chalk at two  feet|/Beech, oak, &c. 


loams. 


Flinty and gravelly Chalk four feet, with 


loams. 


Ditto. 


depth, with gravelly 


loam. 


deep gravelly loam. 


With a few flints, but 


nearly as above. 


Ath, oak, hazel, &c. 


afk. 
Birch, elm, ath. 


Oak, hazel, beech and 


cord-wood, for charcoal, 

bavins, &c. 
Cord-wood, 

hop-poles. 


Beech, larch, &c. bavins, and 


| 
' 


Afh, larch, &c. Cord-wood, hop-poles, ba- 
| vins, ftakes, ethers, &c. 
Chefnut, afh, and wil-/Hop-poles, fencing-poles, 

low. ftakes, cord-wood, &c. 


Lightifh black loam. Dry fandy gravel. Ath, elm, &c. Various ufes in hufban- 
Flinty gravelly loams. Strong loam, with/Oak, afh, beech, &c. |Afh, &c. Poles, bavins, cord-wood, 
ints. &c. 
Ebalky , flinty gravelly|Chalk, with fome gra-|Ditt o. Ditto. Ditto. 
loam. velly loam. 
Gravelly loam. Heavy, flinty, andjOak, afh, hazel, and)Afh, oak, &e. Common produce a few 
poor loam. beech. poles, cord-wood, bavins, 
&c. Plantation many 
poles, and the above. 
Gravelly and chalky|Gravelly loam with|Oak, afh, &c. Ath and chefnut. Poles, cord-wood, &c. 
loams. chalk. 
Gravelly loam. Ditto. Ath, oak, and beech. |Oak, larch. Ditto. 
Ditto. Gravelly loam  andjDitto. Scotch pine. Ditto. 
heavy loam. ‘ 
Sandy gravel. | Gravelly and fandyAfh, oak, beech, and Larch, chefnut, &c. |Poles, ftakes, ethers, &c. 


Stone fhatter and gra-|Strong loam with rag- 


velly loam. 


Gravelly loam. 


Sandy loam. 


loam. 


ftone. 
Gravelly loam with 
fome f{tone. 


Gravelly loam, with 


fome ftones. 
Gravelly loam. 


Scotch pine. 
Oak, hazel, birch, &e 


zel, and afh. 


Oak. 


.|Birch, oak, &c. 
| 
|Oak, birch, afpen, ha- 


pe oak, hornbeam,} se &c. 


Oaken tillers, {mall timber 


poles, &c. 
|\Afh, chefnut, and wil-Fencing-poles, hop-poles, 
! low. cord-wood, &c. 
\Chefnuts. Hop-poles, fence-poles, &c. 


Fence-poles, hop-poles, &¢. 


Sandy loam and ftone|Gravelly loam with ve beech, birch,|Ditto. Ditto. 
fhatter. ragftone. Hazels afh. | 

Gravelly loam and|Deep loam, heavy clay/Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. 
{tone fhatter. and gravel. 

Ditto. Gravelly loam. Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. 

Gravelly and fandy|With ftrong clay and/Oak and ditto. 'Afh, larch, &c. Poles, fire-wood, &c. as 
loam. loam. above. 

Gravelly loam flinty. |Gravel with clay and|Scrubby oak, hazel,|\Oak, ath. Timber and ditto. 


Wet fpungy land. 


Drier ditto. 
Light fandy loam. 


Light gravelly loam. 


fome flint. 


Moift and boggy earth 


Ditto more dry. 
Dry gravelly earth. 


With dry gravel. 


&c. 
Ider, willow. 


Poplar. 
Mountain afh, ath. 


Ath. 


Alder, ofier, willow,/Hurdles, hop-poles, &c. 
&e. 
jWhite poplar, willow.|Hop-poles, &c. 


Scotch pine, _ filver|Hop-poles. 
fir. 
Sycamore. Timber, turnery, &c. 
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Mr. Nicol ftates, that in planting, where it is performed 
en the more elevated or mountainous tra¢ts, warmth and 
fhelter are to be confidered, as without thefe the trees feldom 
thrive in a perfect manner. In {uch fituations there is, in 
general, the moft difficulty and the ‘leaft progrefs made in 
the railing of timber trees; the fuccefs of the planter de- 
pending greatly upon fixing or fuch forts of timber trees 
as may in future become the moft highly valuable, on plant- 
ing thickly with plants of not too large a fize, and on a con- 
fiderable plat, or extent of ground both in length and width 
being planted. In thefe unfriendly fituations to the growth 
of trees, fmall plants muit confequently be chofen and 
planted thick on the ground; as the winds are very prejudi- 
cial to trees of a large ftature, by loofening the roots, and 
frequently breaking the fibres; but though this is the moit 
difadvantageous fituation for planting, it is poflible, with 
proper care inthe above refpects, to rear young timber in it. 
Where it is intended to cover a mountain from its bafe, it 
will be moift ‘conveniently done by planting round the bafe 
in the firft inftance, rifing gradually ; by which means an 
artificial fhelter will be forming, from the progrefs that will 
be made by the trees that were firft planted, efpecially if 
the extent is fuch as to require feveral feafons to complete 
the planting. The portion firit planted fhould be pretty ex- 
tenfive, in all fuch cafes efpecially where fhelter is principally 
intended. 

The kinds of trees to be chofen for fuch fituations mutt 
be regulated, in a great meafure, by the foil. The pine 
would perhaps be found to flourifh moft, but the larch is 
preferable as a nurfe. The mountain-afh, the beech, the 
ath, the fycamore, the birch, the fir, &c. may all be planted 
with reafonable hope of fuccefs; and where the foil is 
deepeft and richeft the oak. But in low fheltered fituations, 
where the inconvenience of expofure to the winds is ob- 
viated, timber-trees may be planted with greater certainty 
of fuccefs ; the chief care neceflary in this cafe being to fix 
on trees of a proper kind, and placing them at proper dif- 
tances, according to their forts and fizes. As thele fitua- 
tions admit of moft kinds, on the more fheltered parts, the 
oak, larch, elm, beech, horfe-chefnut, walnut, lime, {pruce, 
and filver fir may be fuitable ; and on the lefs fheltered por- 
tions, the afh, birch, fycamore, hornbeam, mountain-afh, 
and fir, with a mixture of larch. It may likewife be no- 
ticed that the banks of rivers and canals are moitly favour- 
able for the planter’s purpofe, and moft forts of timber and 
other woods may be raifed in fuch fituations ; the oak, elm, 
poplar, willow and ozier, according as they are more or lefs 
dry; but the preference mutt depend on the local circum- 
itances of the different cafes. 

But in fituations near the fea-coaft, as they are in general 
inimical to the growth of timber, the beech and fycamore 
will be moitly found the moft proper, as bearing the fea air 
better than other forts. At leaft they are of great ufe in 
nurfing the other forts of trees till they acquire fufficient 
ftrength. It is advifed in fuch places, as the beft mode of 
performing the bufinefs, to plant, where the banks rife high, 
in the face of them much within the level of the tops, in 
order to afford a fcreen for the trees within till they have 
attained a fufficient height ; but when they are flat, to have 
recourfe to planting in belts, commencing the work as clofe 
to the edge of the water as poflible, putting the plants in, 
in a very thick manner in the firft rows, as at the diftances 
of not more than about thirty inches, and ufing fuch plants 
as are ftout, well rooted, and not more than eighteen inches 

rowth. 

Raifing the Plants.—The different methods of providing 
the plants have been already noticed under the head of 
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PLANTATION; but the mott ufeful are either by railing them 
in nurferies near the fpot to be planted till of proper fizes, 
or by purchafing them from nurferymen in the neighbour- 
hood. For extenfive traéts of ground the firft is the moft 
advantageow mode, but when only {mall traéts are to be 
covered, the latter may often be the moft advifeable. In 
forming the nurfery grounds, great attention fhould be paid 
to having them properly fituated in refpe&t to warmth, and 
the foil well broken down and enriched by proper manures. 
In Nottinghamfhire, in the duke of Portland’s extenfive 
plantations, a well fituated and fheltered valley, as contigu- 
ous as poffible, is fixed upon for the purpofe, and a {pace of 
ground fufficient for the purpofe is well fenced in; large 
boarded gates being placed at each end, with a road down 
the middle proper for admitting carriages to convey away 
the young trees. When after the fence is completed the 
ground on each fide the roat] is trenched about twenty 
inches deep, which may be done for about 3/. tos. or 4/. 
per acre, according as the land is more or lefs gravelly. It 
is beft done in the {pring, when the planting feafon is over, 
If, after the trenching, two or three chaldron of lime be 
laid on an acre, the land will produce an excellent crop 
either of cabbages or turnips, which being eaten off by 
fheep in the autumn, will make the land in fine order for all 
forts of tree feeds: but as the oak is the fort of tree culti- 
vated in general, this is the method purfued in raifing and 
managing that molt valuable fpecies. In the autumn, after 
the cabbages or turnips are eaten off, the ground requires 
nothing more than common digging. As foon as the 
acorns fall, after being provided with a good quantity, fow 
them in the following manner: draw drills with a hoe in the 
fame manner as is practifed for peas, and fow the acorns 
therein fo thick as nearly to touch each other, and leave the 
{pace of one foot between row and row, and between every 
fifth row the fpace of two feet for the alleys. While the 
acorns are in the ground, great care muft be taken to keep 
them from vermin, which would very often make great ha- 
vock amongit the beds, if not timely prevented. Let this 
caution ferve for moft other forts of tree feeds. 

As foon as the acorns are come up, the beds require only 
to be kept clean from weeds till they want thinning ; and as 
the plants frequently grow more in one wet feafon, where 
the foil is tolerably good, than in two dry ones, where the 
{oil is indifferent, the time for doing this is beft afcertained 
by obferving when the tops of the rows meet, which is done 
when that is the cafe by taking away one row on each fide 
the middlemoft, which leaves the remaining three rows the 
fame diftance apart as the breadth of the alleys. In taking 
up thefe rows, the workman ought to be careful neither to 
injure the plants removed, nor thofe left on each fide. The 
reft of the young oaks being now left in rows at two feet 
apart, let them again ftand till their tops meet, then take 
up every other row, and leave the reft in rows four feet 
afunder, till they arrive to the height of about five feet ; 
which is full as large a fize as is ever wifhed to be planted. 
In taking up the two laft fizes, the method is to dig a 
trench at the end of each row, full twe feet deep, then 
undermine the plants, and let them fall into the trench with 
their roots entire; as very much of their future fuccefs de- 
pends on this point of their being well taken up. Anda 
fimilar mode is neceflary with other forts of trees in provid- 
ing them for the purpofe of planting. 

But in the place of this method, the acorns as well as 
other feeds of trees are fometimes fown at firft where they 
are ‘to grow and remain. This method, the author of the 
Argylefhire Report fays, makes the beft timber ; the plants 
fuffer no checks, nor feel the inconvenience of a sa af 
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foil, and the expence of raifing an extenfive plantation in 
this manner is very trifling. Befides, it is found that thefe 
feeds of trees will grow in fituations in which the plants 
have failed. The moft expeditious way of fowing the feed 
in this manner, is, by a party of three men working toge- 
ther. The firft with a paring fpade takes up a turf, the 
fecond ftirs the earth with a f{pade, and the third diftributes 
the feed and covers it. If any of the feedlings fail, they 
may be replaced by young plants raifed on a fimilar fojl, 
which will foon be reconciled, when very young, to their 
change of fituation. Indeed the oak, when planted from 
the feed, or at moft from the feed-bed, adapts itfelf won- 
derfully to almoft any foil or fituation; though it delights 
mott in that which is very dry and gravelly. 

In many cafes, after the plants have been kept in the fe- 
minary or feed-bed for about two years, they are removed 
to a nurfery of this kind, and planted in rows or lines 
twelve or more inches apart according to their fort, and 
from three to five in the rows, where they remain for two 
years longer, and are then finally planted out. 

Preparation.— As {oon as the plants have been raifed in 
fome of thefe methods, fo as to be in a ftate for planting 
out, the next point to be attended to, where the ground 
has been properly drained, is that of preparing it for their 
reception. In this bufinefs great care is neceflary, as much 
depends upon its being in a good condition for the recep- 
tion of the plants. It is performed by the plough or the 
{pade according to the different circumftances of the land. 
When coarfe plants prevail, fuch as heath, furze, broom, 
&c. they muit be fully deftroyed by ftubbing them up, 
burning, or otherwife clearing them away. When burning 
is practifed, the afhes fhould be blended with the foil, as 
they are found of great fervice in promoting the growth of 
the plants; in the opinion of Mr. Nicol. But the mode of 
preparing by the plough on tillable {cites, where the foil is 
thin, is the cheapeft and moft effeétual of any ; as where 
the land has been in tillage, it wants nothing more than two 
furrows and an equal number of harrowings, to render it fit 
for the reception of the trees. But where it is in lay, a 
crop of oats, &c. fhould be taken the feafon before plant- 
ing; or if it is ftubborn, a fecond crop, perhaps of beans, 
turnips or potatoes, will be neceflary; previoufly plough- 
ing and harrowing well, and laying the land up in a perfect 
method. A trench plough is frequently ufed for this pur- 
pofe, which ftirs the ground to twelve or thirteen inches. 
In this method it is effential to plough to the full depth 
each time, in order that the roots of the plants may ftrike 
down more freely into the foil. 

Where the fpade is employed, which mutt be the cafe in 
iteep fituations where the Stoel cannot come, and where 
there are rock, ftones, or other obftructions; the beft 
planters advife, that the holes or pits fhould be made to the 
full depth of the foil, and fufficiently large according to the 
fize of the trees. For thofe of eighteen or twenty inches 
in height, whofe roots occupy about nine inches when 
{pread out, holes of fifteen inches in diameter may be fuf- 
ficient. This muit, however, be regulated by the judg- 
ment of the planter. And as it is of great advantage to 
the trees that the turfy matter fhould be well broken down 
and reduced before the time of planting, it may be ufeful 
to have the holes made a proper length of time before the 
trees are put in, to admit of this being fully effected, 
efpecially on the drier and more light foils, where there is a 
{maller proportion of this Sera. 

Mr. Nicol ftates, that from the defire of early appearance 
it has been too much the cafe to plant foreft-trees of too 
great growth. It is, however, found, that there is not only 


much faving of expence, but a much greater certainty of 
fuccefs, in planting fmall young trees than fuch as are large 
and of greater age. Such as have been in the nurfery two, 
three, or four years according to their kind, may in com- 
mon be the moft advantageous as timber trees. He alfo 
thinks that deciduous trees of all kinds, except the larch, 
of from three to five feet in height, being carefully raifed 
with good roots, will generally fucceed. He has, how- 
ever, fhewn, that a one year’s feedling larch, nurfed one or 
at moft two years, will outdo all others of its kind in any 
foil or fituation, and therefore advifes planting trees of this 
age only. Firs of any kind will fucceed_ better if under 
than above thirty inches, even in the moft favourable foil 
and fituation. Moft generally thofe of fifteen or eighteen 
inches in height are to be preferred. From this view of the 
fubject, it may occur to fome, that to plant feedlings only 
would be the moft advifeable and leaft expenfive method. 
That it would be the leaft expenfive method is obvious ; 
but, that it is moft advifeable, except for the Scotch and 
{pruce firs, may, he thinks, be difputed. 

As the chief property of any young tree intended for 
tranfplantation, confifts in a multiplicity of healthy fibres ; 
hence the neceflity of nurfing, in kindly foil, for a year or 
two, all tap-rooted plants, for the attainment of this objeét, 
and that we may commit them to the lefs genial foil and 
more untoward fituatien with greater probabiliey of fuccefs. 
For, whether fhall we fuppofe the plant which has both 
root and branch to make, or that which has the latter only, 
in the firft feafon after fo important a change of habit, is 
more likely to fucceed ?—the latter, certainly. From which 
alone may be demonitrated the caufe why plants of this de 
{cription furpafs thofe of greater fize, as ftated above. 
Thefe are raifed with unbroken, tufty, and fibry roots; 
thofe with maimed, lank, fibrelefs ones; nor do they, with 
the utmoft {kill and attention, bear fuch proportion to the 
top. Confequently the fibrils cannot afterwards, by the 
utmoft efforts of human art, be induced fo immediately to 
feek pafturage for the fuftenance of the trunk. For though 
lopping may in a great meafure obviate this, injury is there- 
by done to the tree. In all foils and fituations it is the 
fafelt and leaft expenfive method to plant young healthy 
well rooted plants, where they can be procured. 

Diflances, Manner, and Time of Planting.—Mr. Nicol’s 
direétions are, that for the moft expofed, bleak fcites, and 
barren foil, from thirty to forty inches may be confidered as 
a good medium ; varying according to circumftances. For 
in an extenfive traét, it will hardly happen that there is not 
a variety of foils. Some parts may be deeper and more 
loamy ; others more gravelly androcky. In the former, the 
greater diftance may be advifeable; in the latter the leffer. 
But for lefs expofed {cites, and where foil is found above fix 
inches in depth, from four to five feet will be a good medium ; 
varying the diftances according to circumftances as above. 
And for belts, {tripes, or clumps, whofe breadth or dia- 
meter does not exceed a hundred feet, lying in a bleak fitu- 
ation, and thin foil, the margin, on all fides, fhould be 
planted at not more than two feet apart: the interior at 
three. Thofe lying on amore fheltered fituation, and of 
deeper foil, may be allowed diftance according to circum- 
{tances. 
foil may be termed good, fhould generally be planted thicker 
than a more extended«mafs, that the plants may afford each 
other fhelter. ; 

For the more fheltered {cites, where the foil is deep, 
good, and where apparently every plant will grow, fix feet 
will be a good medium diftance. Wider than this he cannot 
approve in any cafe whatever; becaufe at this diftance, the 
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plants have room to grow till their thinnings become ufeful. 
But even where this is not an objet, there is a greater ; 
namely, that the plants may not grow too {quat in their in- 
fancy, and that the pruning hook be not much wanted in 
the formation of {tately timber. It is f{uppofed that he who 
plants too thin, with the idea of faving trouble in thinning, 
deviates as widely from the right path, as he who thins none 
at all. It is, therefore, contended that thick, rather than 
thin planting, is the fafer fide to err on. By which mode 
alfo, there is a more equal crop on the ground, beeting or 
filling up vacancies being much lefs neceflary. And in op- 
pofition to the common prattice, it is fuppofed that thick 
planting is moft neceflary where the plants are largeft, as the 
greateft number die in thefe cafes. The Nottinghamfhire 
Report ftates, that in the duke of Portland’s plantations, 
where trees of various fizes are planted in an irregular 
manner, the number upon an acre is ufually about two 
thoufand ; but in other cafes the number is frequently much 
larger. 

With refpect to the manner of fetting the trees in the plan- 
tations, itis probably the beft method, except where vegetable 
crops are to be cultivated between, to plant without any 
regular order, though the line or row manner is frequently 
practifed, as being the leaft troublefome and expentive of 
any that can be adopted. With refpeét to the moft ad- 
vantageous manner of blending or intermixing the trees, it 
is obferved that fome have advifed the planting in groups, 
to prevent the fuppofed injury of trees of different forts 
growing together ; others, however, prefer the mixed me- 
thod, not only as affording a better means of afcertaining 
what forts of timber trees Pomel beit, but as enabling the 
planter to proteét them more effectually. It has, however, 
been fuggetted by Mr. Nicol, that it matters little whether 
we plant in diftinét groups or in indifcriminate mixture ; 
provided, in the latter cafe, we ultimately retain the molt 
profitable and flourifhing kinds only: for, with the provifo 
that moft of the kinds evidently adapted to the foil and 
fituation be planted according to the mode of thick planting, 
a fufficiency of them will remain, after all others are thinned 
away, for a full and final crop. For inftance: if it fhould 
be fuppofed that the foil is beft adapted to the oak ; that it 
is defirable to raife the moft valuable kinds rather than the 
decorative ; and that, exclufive of the larch for nurfes, and 
a few firs to enliven the borders, fix kinds are to compofe 
the mixture ; plant two oaks for one elm, two elms for one 
beech, two beeches for one afh, two afhes for one birch, 
and two birches for one fycamore. And thus will the 
plantation at once be formed, in uniform gradation, of kinds 
moit likely to fucceed each other, in the cafe of either dif- 
agreeing with the foil or climate ; and which alfo fucceed 
each other in refpeét of value as timber: doing juftice, at 
leaft, to the patriotic intention ef the planter, fhould the 
firft and more valuable kinds fail. 

It is conceived that in all fituations, and on all foils, ex- 
cept thofe termed humid, and which are adapted to the 
aquatic kinds only, the larch is, without doubt, the mott 
proper nurfe, and therefore fhould take preference of all 
others for this purpofe. But on fub-humid, or loamy foils, 
the Lombardy poplar and Huntingdon willow are good 
fubftitutes ; and, when variety is the object, ought to be 
mixed with the larch, for the purpofe of nurfing the other 
more valuable kinds. And that on elevated, poor {cites, 
the mountain-afh, for the firft ten or fifteen years, is out- 
done by the larch only in the office of nurfing, and is juitly 
admitted for the fake of variety. In all fituations, this 
plant grows quickly in youth. In maritime fituations, the 
fycamore is likewife evidently ufeful for this purpofe. Few 
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trees, except the above, grow fafter in youth; and none 
are more patient of the fea-breeze. Confequently, when 
the {cite is much expofed- thereto, this tree fhould be freely 
planted in mixture with the larch for nurfing the oak, beech, 
elm, &c. if the intention be the culture of fhip-timber. 
It is likewife fuggefted, that the common pine may fome- 
times be ufeful in this view, and afford greater variety. The 
proportion in which trees of this fort fhould be employed, 
mutt neceffarily depend on the peculiarity of the fituation, 
and other circumftances. Some recommend in thin foils, 
and bleak fituations, tree for tree ; and in lefs expofed fitu- 
ations, and better foils, one nurfe for two principal trees ; 
and in moft fheltered fituations, with good foil, one nurfe 
for three, four or five principal trees may be a fufficient 
allowance. On the moft expofed and bleak fituations, 
where the foil is evidently fterile, the fafeft way is to plant 
too many rather than too few, as, unlefs well fheltered, the 
timber trees never fucceed well in expofed fituations. 

The time of planting thefe forts of trees with the moft 

advantage, and the greateft chance of fuccefs, differs ac- 
cording to the nature of the foils and the plants, as well as 
in the ftate of the weather. It has been ftated, that in the 
more porous dry foils, with the hardier forts of trees, the 
autumr, as from the middle of O&ober to the latter end 
of November, may be the moft fuitable; as they will be 
better eftablifhed againit the fummer heats, which are often 
deftruGtive to new planted trees. But in the more heavy 
foils, efpecially thofe of the clayey and loamy kinds, and 
with lefs hardy forts of trees, the early {pring feafon, 
as from the middle or latter end of February to the begin- 
ning of April, may be the moft proper. The condition of 
the land fhould be particularly attended to in this fort of 
work, as it is equally improper to plant when either in too 
dry or too moift a fituation. Ata time when the foil is 
neither wet nor dry, the operation of planting is moft eafily, 
and alfo moft fuccefsfully performed. The mould adheres 
not to the fpade, nor does it run in; it divides well, and 
with little trouble intermingles with the fibres; nor, in the 
operation of treading and fetting the plant upright, is it 
wrought into a mortar, to the evident prejudice of the plant, 
whatever weather may enfue. Confequently, on a retentive 
foil, it cannot be proper to plant in time of rain, nor in 
many cafes for a day or two afterwards; nor after a fall of 
fnow, until for feveral days it has entirely difappeared. 
Whereas on a dry abforbent foil, it may be very proper to 
plant in time of gentle rains or immediately after heavy 
ones. 
Another cireumftance which ought to be regarded in this 
bufinefs, is the difference in the forwardnefs of the vegeta- 
tion of different forts of trees, as it fhould regulate in fome 
degree the time of planting, where thofe of the fame forts 
are only made ufe of. In this view, it is advifed that the 
larch, elm, fycamore, lime, horfe-chefnut, mountain-afh, 
birch, alder, poplar, willow, and fome others, fhould be 
put in by the beginning of March ; and that the oak, birch, 
afh, chefnut, hornbeam, &c. be finifhed planting by the 
beginning of April at the lateft. The beit feafon for plant- 
ing of many trees of the evergreen kind, fuch as the Wey- 
mouth pine, fpruce, Scotch, filver, and other firs, is fup- 
pofed by fome to be in the latter end of July, or in the 
beginning of the following month, when the weather is in- 
clined to be moift or cloudy. 

Planting out.—It is advyifed, that as foon as the trees have 
been taken up with.care, fo as to injure the fibres of the 
roots as little as poffible, and a few of the bruifed extremities 
cut off, they fhould, when intended to be planted in mixture, 
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way tothe place where they are to be planted. They muft 
then be diftributed on the ground, at the pits or other places, 
in order to be ready for the planters, as by this means much 
time is faved, which would otherwife be loft in forting. But 
to prevent the roots from getting too dry, it is neceflary not 
to take up or bring on to the land more than can be planted 
in a fhort {pace of time. But where only one or two forts 
of trees are to be planted, the ufual practice of anys 
the plants along as the planting proceeds, may be the mo 
convenient method for performing the work. And the ope- 
ration is the beft and moft readily performed by two perfons : 
a man to do the work, and a boy to hold the plants. In 
executing the work, the labourer firft ftirs the mould well 
in the holes or pits that have been previoufly prepared, ren- 
dering it level, and fit for the reception of the plant: or 
forms new holes according to the mode of planting that is 
adopted. The boy then places the plant in the hole, with 
all the fibres of its roots regularly fpread out and unconfined, 
to the depth of about an inch more than it had ftood in the 
nurfery, holding it perfe&tly upright ; while the man gently 
fills in the loofe mould, moving the tree a little up and down 
to let it mix with the roots: the remainder of the earth is 
afterwards put in ; and the labourer proceeds to the prepara- 
tion of the next hole, leaving the boy to fet the plant ereét and 
clofe the mould about it, which in foils of the ftiffer forts 
fhould be only performed in a light manner, but in thofe of 
the drier kinds, as the fandy and gravelly, as clofely as pof- 
fible. In this way the work is to proceed till the whole is 
finifhed. ‘There are other methods of planting fometimes 
made ufe of, fuch as by forming flits, nicks, or openings of 
other kinds, fo as juft to prefs in the roots of the plants ; 
but thefe, from the roots being confined, and having no loofe 
frefh mould to fhoot into, Plgom anfwer in any perfeét 
manner. It is well remarked that much of the fuccefs of the 
planter depends upon this part of the work being well exe- 
cuted; but that great care fhould be taken, particularly 
where the land is inclined to moifture, or of a retentive quality, 
not to plant at too great adepth. In planting on fteeps, it is 
direéted that the trees fhould be placed towards the declivity, 
being put in at the loweft part of the opening ; which fhould, 
in completing the work, be left the higheft, by which the 
cos may be better preferved for the fupport of the 
plant. 

It feems not improbable, the author of Practical Agri- 
culture fays, but that in many cafes and fituations, the 
planting of fmall trees of the timber kind might be per- 
formed with great convenience and expedition by he affiftance 
of aplough fuitable for the purpofe, as has been fometimes 
pradtfed in fetting hedge-plants. Where trees of confi- 
derable growth are planted, great attention is neceflary to 
have them well fecured apaitl the wind, as, when they be- 
come loofe, the fibres are fo broken and deftroyed that they 
foon die. This has been commonly effeGed by means of 
ftaking : but as in this way the trees are often in danger of 
being injured by rubbing, a pratice of ramming the earth 
clofely about the roots as been attempted, which in fome 
foils, and upon fmall feales of planting, has, it is faid, been 
found to fucceed ; but in extenfive concerns it is wholly in- 
admiffible, from the trouble that muft attend it. 

When the plants have been all put in, it is a practice in 
fome cafes to fow or fet the plantations with acorns, as it is 
found that fown oaks as well as other trees exceed in growth 
thofe that are planted. This work is done either by parin 
off the furface with a mattock, and fetting the acorns wit 
a dibble, or by putting them in flight drills by the hoe, at 
the diftance of about fix inches. he beft feafon for per- 
forming this bufinefs is in April, and it may be performed 
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the firft, fecond, or third year after planting the ground, 
but the firft or fecond is probably to be preferred. It is 
advifed that great care fhould be taken to preferve the acorns 
well, by expofure to the air and frequent turning, as they 
are very apt to fprout foon after prs gathered. The pro- 
portions of thefe and other forts of feeds that are neceflary 
are thus ftated in the Nottingham Agricultural Report. 


Quantities per Acre. 
Of acorns from four to fix ftrikes. 
— ath keys, four ftrikes. 
— Spanifh chefnuts, one ditto. 
— hawthorn berries, one ditto. 


It is neceffary to bury the afh keys and hawthorn berries 
one year in beds or pots of fand before they are fown in 
thefe fituations. 

When the trees have been thus planted out, it is advifed 
as neceflary not to lofe fight of them, as the young plants 
fhould be kept clean and free from the annoyance anteleielt. 
ing of coarfe weeds of all kinds, for at leaft three or four 
years. This may be done by the hoe in many cafes; but 
fome have recourfe to the culture of different forts of crops 
in this view. In this method, however, much care is re- 
quifite not only to avoid injuring the plants, but to 
againft the foil being too much impoverifhed, and their 
growth thereby retarded in too great a degree. And 
where coarfe plants abound, fuch as broom, furze, briars, 
and other fimilar productions, in all the lefs expofed fitua- 
tions, they fhould. be wholly cut up and deitroyed; but in 
bleak expofures it may be a better praétice to only clear 
them to a diftance round the trees, fo that they cannot 
do any injury by rubbing or ftriking againit them, the 
others being left for the purpofe of fheltering and proteét- 
ing the young trees during their young growth. 
is another circumftance likewife to be attended to in this 
bufinefs, which is that of filling up the vacancies that are 
caufed by the dead plants. Where the ground is kept per- 
fe&tly clean, this may be done at any proper feafon ; but 
in other cafes, when the dead plants cannot be fo eafily 
detefted, it may be better to delay the bufinefs to the third 
or fourth year, when the deficiencies can be more perfe@tly 
afcertained. If this fort of bufinefs be done too early, 
many plants are frequently removed that would have thrown 
out from the bottom, on account of their not bein 
dead in that part, though wholly gone in the top. It is 
advifed that the plants employed in filling up thefe va- 
cancies fhould never be too large, as where that is the cafe 
they are liable to die or be deftroyed. 

There is {till another kind of planting which is frequently 
practifed, but the propriety of which is not yet well afcer- 
tained. It is that of fetting hedge-rows with trees of the 
timber kinds, The utility of the pra&tice is maintained by fome 
on the ground of the degree of fhelter and ornament that it 
affords, and its being a means of raifing much ufeful timber 
at little or no expence ; while others condemn it as hig’ 
improper, and difadvantageous, on the principle that mu 
injury is not only done to the crops, efpecially when of the 
grain kind, by the dropping and the fpreading of the roots, 
but alfo to the hedge in the places where they ftand, by 
their producing gaps and openings. The author of a late 
practical work, however, fuggefts, that though fome in- 
corvenience and injury may be fuitained where this fort of 
planting is much in ufe in arable diftri€ts; yet from thefe 
being, in a great meafure, capable of being obviated by 
proper training and pruning, and from the naked ap- 
pearance which is exhibited without them in a country, 
but more particularly from the vaft benefit that may be 
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derived in the way of timber; it would feem that fome 
extent of planting in this method fhould be attempted 
in moft fituations. Mr. Middleton hints, that it would 
not be an eafy matter to make an accurate eftimate of the 
advantages to be derived from fuch a meafure: but in order 
to gain a flight idea as to the quantity of hedge-row timber, 
let it be confidered that, in well-inclofed, hedged, and cul- 
tivated diftri€ts, the hedge-rows occupy from a twentieth 
to a tenth of the whole furface. Even including the com- 
mon fields, and cultivated flopes and borders of {heep-downs, 
the average quantity of land occupied by hedge-rows, at 
this time, amounts to a twentieth, or two millions of acres ; 
all of which might probably be made to produce timber : 
more than half of it, however, would no doubt do fo, by 
only trimming the loweft fide branches off to the height of 
ten, twelve, or fifteen feet from the ground. This would 
permit the air to circulate freely, give every advantage to 
the occupier’s crops ; and would leave fufficient tops upon 
the trees for the purpofes of growth and rural ornament. 
Under management like this, the hedges would every where 
prefent healthy, vigoroufly-growing, and handfome timber ; 
and would add very much to the profit of the land owner, to 
the fecurity of the country, and to the pleafures of the 
traveller. But in performing the work of planting in fuch 
cafes, the nature of the land, the fort of hufbandry that it 
is principally conducted under, and the kind of expofure 
in which it is placed, fhould be well confidered, and the 
fort of trees properly adapted to it. In dry foils, moft 
forts of timber trees, as has been feen, may be planted ; 
but in thofe more itiff and heavy kinds, the oak and the 
elm may be the moft proper. The afh fhould, perhaps, 
never be had recourfe to where the land is almoft wholly 
under the plough; but on lands under the grazing or 
grafs fyftem, it may be planted with advantage. In bleak 
and expofed fituations, the beech is probably the betft for 
this ufe; and near the fea the fycamore. The trees where 
the ground is moftly in an arable {tate fhould be planted at 
much greater diftances than under the contrary circum- 
ftances, and fuch trees as run moft to tall clear ftems be 
preferred. It is recommended that the young trees in this 
fort of planting fhould be larger than in other cafes, being 
kept in the nurfery two years longer than has been here ad- 
vifed, and fhifted fo as to produce more fibrous roots. When 
about five or fix feet in height they are probably in the 
moft, fuitable condition for being planted out in thefe 
laces. 

In thefe cafes the moft proper time of planting in hedge- 
rows is, when the fields are firft broken up from the ftate of 
lay, as at that time, from their being continued in the {tate 
of tillage for fome years, there will be lefs trouble and ex- 
pence in protecting them from cattle by palings, &c. as well 
as lefs danger of their beg injured by the browfing of live 
ftock, as they will be advanced beyond their reach by the 
time the land is reftored to grafs. 

Where the planting is performed in the hedge-rows of 
grafs lands, the trees mutt always be perfectly fecured from 
the croppings of cattle, as well as the rubbing of fheep, 
or other animals, as where this is not the cafe, they are foon 
much injured, and frequently wholly deftroyed. ‘The work 
of planting in thefe cafes fhould be carefully performed in 
the manner defcribed ; and where the trees do not ftand 
perfectly firm againft the wind, be well fecured by ftakes, 
er other proper means, as they never thrive well when not 
kept perfeGtly faft and fteady in the foil. 

The practice frequently employed of converting the 
hedge-row timber trees into pollards by lopping off their 
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top branches, fhould conftantly be guarded againft as much 
Where pol- 
lards abound, they are moftly cropped once in from about 
nine to fifteen years, the profits of which, in general, belong 
to the tenant. This work fhould be conitantly finifhed by 
the end of February, where it is in ufe, at the lateft. 

As foon as the trees have acquired a tolerable growth, 
it is neceflary, in all cafes, to attend to the proper pruning 
and thinning of them occafionally as they advance, in order to 
prevent their growing in an improper manner, and their in- 
juring each other by rubbing or being drawn up weak, In 
the firft mtention, they are therefore to be oceafionally looked 
over after the third feafon from planting, and fuch headed 
down, or otherwife cut, as may appear neceflary for their 
more regular or perfect growth. When this has been done, 
the only thing further will be to encourage a leader, by 
fhortening all the other branches that appear to contend 
with it to nearly one-third of their length, in order to 
{trengthen their main ftem. The whole that is afterwards 
neceflary, is that of properly thinning the trong top 
branches, and thofe on the fides, which may be done by a 
light bill. This is, however, only applicable to trees of 
the foreft kind; thofe of the fir and evergreen fort require 
nothing more than the regulation of their leaders, as that of 
keeping them fingle where they throw out double. The 
lefs the fide branches are touched the better in all thefe 
forts of trees, as they are very much hurt by cutting. 

On the whole, planting is without doubt the moft pro- 
ductive improvement that can be attempted on poor barren 
lands, and ought to be promoted in every way as much as 
poffible ; but more efpecially by the application of fome 
fort of ftimulus which could have the efle& of inducing the 
proprietors of lands, in fituations proper for it, not to ne- 
glect fuch undertakings, as being the beft means of rendering 
their properties. fully and completely valuable, as well as 
of benefiting the country. i 

PLantTinG, Inverfe or Reverfe, is a method of planting, 
in which the ordinary pofition of the plant, or fhoot, is in- 
verted ; the branches being fet in the earth, and the roots 
reared into the air. 

Agricola mentions this monftreus way of planting, which, 
he aflures us, fucceeds very well in moft, or all forts of 
fruit-trees, timber-trees, &c. both foreign and domettic. 
Bradley affirms his having feen a lime-tree in Holland, grow- 
ing with its firft roots in the air, which had fhot out 
branches in great plenty, at the fame time that its firft 
branches were turned into roots, and fed the tree. 

The indultrious Mr. Fairchild has praétifed the fame 
with us, and gives us the following direétions for the per- 
formance of it. 

Choofe a young tree of one fhoot, of alder, elm, willow, 
or any other tree that takes root readily by laying ; bend 
the fhoot gently down, till the extreme part be in the earth, 
and fo let it remain till it has taken good root. This done, 
dig about the firft root, and gently take it up out of the 
ground, and raife it till the {tem be nearly upright ; in 
which ftate ftake it up. 

Then prune the roots, now ereéted in the air, from the 
bruifes and wounds they received in being dug up; and 
anoint the pruned parts with a compofition of four parts 
of bees’-wax, four of tallow, two of refin, and two of tur- 
pentine, melted together, and applied pretty warm. Then 
prune off all the buds or fhoots upon the ftem, and drefe 
the wounds with the fame compofition, to prevent any col- 
lateral fhootings ; and leave the reft to nature. 

PLANTING, in Architefure, denotes the laying the firft 
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courfes of ftone on the foundation, according to the mealures, 
with all the exaGnefs poffible. 

PLANTS, in Botany and Vegetable Phy fiology, compote 
the fecond of the three kingdoms of nature. To define the 
limits of thefe, the animal, the vegetable, and the foffil 
kingdoms, has exercifed the ingenuity of philofophers. 
When foffils were believed to poffefs a vegetative power, 
which even Tournefort maintained, the chief difficulty lay 
in diftinguifhing them from plants; but fince the mineral 
kingdom has been afcertained to depend on the laws’ of che- 
miftry alone, all ambiguity on that fide of the queftion is re- 
moved. On the other hand, in proportion as the phytio- 
logy of plants has been ftudied, their anatomy, nutrition, 
developement, and propagation, have been found fo nearly 
allied to fimilar funétions in animal bodies, that increafe of 
knowledge has but augmented our perplexity. The fol- 
lowing are among the moit approved definitions, intended to 
difcriminate between animals, vegetables, and fofiils. 

Jungius, in his Magoge, p. 1, fays “<a plant is a living 
body deftitute of fenfation ; or it is a body attached to fome 
certain place or feat, whence it derives powers of nourifh- 
ment, increafe, and propagation.”’ Linnzus cites this paf- 
fage inaccurately in Phil. Bot.1. He obferves, in a manu- 
{cript note, that the floating fea-weeds, and Conferve, form 
an exception. 

Boerhaave confiders a plant as ‘* an organic body, attached 
by fome part of itfelf to fome other body, whence it de- 
rives nourifhment.”’ 

Ludwig afferts that “natural bodies conftantly endowed 
with the fame form, and with locomotion, are animals ; 
thofe which have the fame form, without locomotion, are 
vegetables ; and thofe which have a diverfity of form, are 
minerals.”? To this Linneus well objects, the perfe&t re- 
gularity of form in cryftals of the fame fpecies; and the 
want of locomotion in feveral animals. 

Tournefort, in his Ifagoge, 54, fays ‘¢ a plant is an or- 
ganic body, always furnifhed with roots, perhaps always 
with feeds, and almoft always with leaves, flowers, and 
ftems.”’ 

Alfton has defined vegetables as nourifhed by pores fitu- 
ated in their external furface, animals by veflels in their in- 
ternal one. 

Linnzus, in Phil. Bot. 1, has given the moft neat, and 
generally approved, definition. ‘Stones grow. Vegetables 

ow and live. Animals grow, live, and feel.”,—To which 
he has fubjoined, in manufcript, “et fe movent, motu poffbili ;” 
i, e. and are endowed with a certain degree of fpontaneous 
motion. 

Difficulties attend all thefe pofitions. The want of fen- 
fation in vegetables cannot be demonftrated, ner are appear- 
ances to the contrary wanting; fo that it can never ferve 
for a practical mode of difcrimination, nor as a bafis for any 
philofophical argument. 

Mirbel, in his Traité d’Anatomie et de Phyfiologie Vé- 
gétales, has remarked “that plants alone have a power of de- 
riving nourifhment, though not indeed exclufively, from in- 
organic matter, mere earths, falts or airs, fubitances cer- 
tainly incapable of ferving as food for any animals, the latter 
only feeding on what is or has been organized matter, either 
of a vegetable or animal nature. So that it fhould feem to 
be the office of vegetable life alone to transform dead matter 
into organized living bodies.”’ 

To this we can find no exception. However incon- 
venient, and indeed impoffible to be ufed, as a practical tett, 
it appears to be a found philofophical diftinétion, between 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms. The foffil or mineral 
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kingdom is eflentially diftinguifhed from both, by the want 
of an organized ftruéture, developed and increafed by ab- 
forption ; and of a vital principle, effential to the per- 
formance of all the funétions on which their health, growth 
and propagation depend. i 3 

Plants come under confideration, in various points of 
view, in a work like the prefent. For what concerns their 
anatomy and phyfiology, fee ANaTomy, Bark, CorTex, 
CrrcuLation of Sap, Fecunpation of Plants, Lear, 
Frower, GerMeEN, Pericarr, &c.: for their fcientitic 
arrangement and difcrimination, fee Borany, CLAssIFICA- 
tion, Frora, Ficures of Plants, Genus, Species, Na- 
"URAL Orders, SystemM, &c. See alfo LicHengs and 
Muscr. The reader is requeited to correct two typogra- 
phical errors in the latter article, column eighth, line 18 
from the top, for finks read /brinks ; and line eight from 
the bottom, for /exual read efexual. 

Piants of Britain, the natural fpontaneous produc- 
tion of our foil and climate, have formed the fubje& of 
many feparate botanical works. More or lefs perfeé cata- 
logues of Britith plants have been publifhed by How, Ray, 
Petiver, Wilfon, Hill, Jenkinfon, and others, befides a 
number of local Floras. Ray’s Synopfis Methodica Stirpium 
Britannicarum firit fet the example of a fyftematic arrange- 
ment, and {cientific difcrimination, of our native vegetable 
produétions, and has been the foundation of all that has 
been done fince. This excellent work was accommodated 
to the Linnzan fyftem and principles, with augmentations, 
by Hudfon, and has led the way to the labours of Wither- 
ing, Lightfoot, Robfon, Broughton, Wade, Hull, Curtis, 
Relhan, Abbott, and the writer of the prefent article, 
whofe Flora Britannica, extended as yet no farther than the 
end of the Mu/ci, was written on a comparifon of all that 
had before been done, with the fpecimens of the Linnean 
herbarium. This Latin work has been followed up and 
illuftrated by the figures, and Englith defcriptions, of the 
fame author’s Engli/b Botany, drawn, engraved, and pub- 
lifhed by Mr. Sowerby, which is juft now come toa con- 
clufion, in thirty-fix volumes o€tavo, with 2592 coloured 
plates. In the progrefs of this latter work, fince the Fiera 
Britannica, or the Compendium Fl. Britannica, appeared, about 
150 {pecies have been added to the Britifh lift; even in the 
firft twenty-three, or phenogamic, claffes of the Linnzan 
fyftem. We propofe, therefore, in the prefent article, to 
exhibit a complete catalogue of the Phenogamic plants of 
Britain, as far as the prefent ftate of our knowledge ex- ~ 
tends, with a reference throughout to the Engli/h Botany, 
in which, with two or three exceptions only, they are now 
all feparately delineated. Thefe amount to 1450. So full 
an enumeration of Britifh plants has no where, hitherto, ap- 
peared; and we fhall take the opportunity of correéting 
miftakes of the Flora Britannica, re{peCting certain f{pecies 
erroneoufly there admitted. This catalogue is arranged 
according to the Linnzan fyftem, with thofe flight alera- 
tions only, which are adopted in the F/. Brit. and ac- 
counted for in the author’s Jntrodudion to Botany. Tach 
plant is mentioned by its generic and fpecific names, in 
Latin and Englifh; then follows a reference to the volume 
and plate of Engl. Bot.—The particular fituation, duration, 
and flowering month, of every {pecies are fubjoined. What- 
ever the reader may with further to know, is to be fought 
under the name of each genus, at its proper place in the 
alphabet. New fpecies, not there mentioned, are particu- 
larly defcribed or defined, and various neceffary correétions 
are given refpeéting preceding articles, as in the clafles — 
Tetradynamia and Gynandria. New matter, regarding ge- 
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nera belonging to the poiterior part of the alphabet, will 
hereafter be found there. An atterifl (*) is prefixed to 
every {pecies, prefumed to be of foreign origin, or but im- 
perfectly naturalized here; and a crofs (+) to thofe con- 
cerning which fome error is fufpected, they being, not at 
prefent, found in the places indicated, and perhaps having 
had other fpecies originally miftaken for them. The Latin 
names throughout correfpond with the Flora Britannica and 
Englifo Botany, except where the contrary is expreffed by 
a fynonym between crotchets. 

The 24th clafs, Crypfogamia, though not omitted, is ne- 
ceflarily treated in the moft compendious manner, it being 
impracticable at prefent correctly to enumerate the Britifh 
fpecies of that clafs. Even a partial catalogue of them 
would alfo haye extended this article too far. They are 
nearly all, except-Fungi, included in the Lngh/h Botany. 


MonaNDRIA. 


Clafs 1. 
Ord. I. 


SALICORNIA. 


Monogynia. 

Glaflwort. 

1. S. Aerbacea, common, or famphire. vol. 6. pl. 415. 
Sandy fea fhore. Annual. 8th and gth months. 


2. S. procumbens, procumbent. 35. 2475. Sea fhore. 
Ann. 8. 


3. S. radicans, creeping. 24. 1691. Muddy fhores. 
Perennial. 9g. 

4. S. fruticofa, fhrubby. 35. 2467. Sea-coaft, rare. 
Per. 8, 9. 

Hippuris. Mare’s-tail. 

1. H. vulgaris, common. 11. 763. Pools and ditches. 

Perel 5 
Cuara. Chara. 

1. C. vulgaris, common. 5. 336.. Muddy waters. 
Anni y. se 

2. C. hifpida, prickly. 7. 463. Pools and _ ditches. 
Ann. 7, 8. 

3. C. flexilis, fmooth. _ 15. 1070. Pools and lakes. 

. Ann. 7, 8. 

4. C. franflucens, great tranfparent. 26. 1855. Pools, 
rare. Ann. 6, 7. 


This is the larger plant of Vaillant, fig. 8, mentioned as 
a variety of flexilis in our article CHARA, n. 4. 
5. C. nidifica, proliferous. 24. 1703. Sea 
Ann. 7, 8. 
“ Smooth, tranfparent, without prickles. Leaves cylin- 
drical, elongated, all fimple. Anther often ftalked.”’ 
More flender and branched than the laft, but more ftout 
and firm in habit than C. flexilis. 
6. C. gracilis, flender. 30. 2140. Pools, rare. Ann. 9. 
«‘ Smooth, tranfparent, fhining, without prickles. La- 
teral branches repeatedly forked ; their fegments awl-fhaped, 
acute. Leaves awl-fhaped, often branched.” 
Much fmaller and more tufted than the Jaft. When 
dry almoft colourlefs, fhining like glafs. 


Zostera. Grafs-wrack. 
7. 467. Sea ditches. 
Ord. 2. 


CALLITRICHE. 


ditches. 


1. Z. marina, fea. Per. 8, 9. 
Digynia. 
Water Star-leaf. 


1. C. aquatica, common. 11. 722. Ditches and pools. 


Ann. 4—10. 


Clafs 2. Dianpria. 
Ord. 1. Monogynia. 
Licusrrum.  Privet. 
1. L. vulgare, common. 11. 764. Woods and hedges. 
Shrubby. 5, 6. 
Fraxinus. Ath. 
1. F. excelfior, common. 24. 1692. Woods and hedges. 
DNrees Asis 
2. EF. heterophylla, fimple-leaved. 35. 2476. Woods, 
rare. Tree. 4, 5 


y See Fraxrnus, n. 8. var. b.—Vahl’s name, heterophylla, 
is preferable to /implicifolia, as a few leaves are often ternate, 
or even pinnate, on the fame tree with the fimple ones. 


Circ#a. Enchanter’s Nightfhade. 

1. C. /utetiana, common. 15. 1056. Shady dank places. 
Pers 657. 

2. C. alpina, mountain. 15. 1057. Rocks and woods. 
era 7o 

Veronica. Speedwell. 

1. V. /picata, {piked. 1. 2. Chalky paftures. Per. 7—9. 

2. V. hybrida, Welch. 10. 673. Mountains, rare. Per. 7. 

3. V. officinalis, male, or common. 11. 765. Barren 
heaths. Per. 5, 6. 

4. V. faxatilis, blue rock. 15. 1027. Highlands. Per. 7. 

5. V. fruticulofa, flefh-coloured fhrubby. 15. 1028. 
Highl. Per. 7. 

6. V. alpina, alpine. 7. 484. Highland rills. Per. 7, 8. 

7. V. ferpyllifoia, {mooth. 15. 1075. Meadows and 
paftures. Per. 5, 6. 

8. V. Beccabunga, brooklime. 10. 655. Rivulets. Per. 7. 

9. V. Anagallis, water. 11. 781. Rivers and ditches. 
Per. 7. 

Io. V. fused narrow marih. 11. 782. Sandy ditches. 
Bera 8: 

t1. V. montana, mountam. 11. 766. Chalky woods. 
Perng5 0: 

12. V. Chamedrys, germander. g. 623. Groves and 
hedges. Per. 5. 

13. V. agreflis, procumbent. 11. 783. Fields and gar- 
dens. Ann. 4—9. 

14. V. arvenfis, wall. 11. 734. Dry ground. -Ann, 5. 

15. V. hederifolia, ivy-leaved. 11. 784. Fields, &c. 
Ann, 4, 5- 

16. V. triphyllos, fingered. 1. 26. Sandy fields, rare. 
Ann. 4. 

17. V. verna, vernal. 1. 25. Barren fields. Ann. 4. 

PincuicuLa. Butterwort. 

1. P. lufitanica, pale. 3. 145. Bogs, rare. Per. 6, 7. 

2. P. vulgaris, common. 1. 70. Bogs. Per. 5, 6. 

3. P. grandiflora, large-flowered. 31. 2184. Bogs, 
Ireland. . Per. 5, 6. 

Urricutaria. Bladder-wort. 


1. U. vulgaris, common. 4. 253. Ditches and pools. 
Bera. 

2. U. intermedia, intermediate. 
Per. 7. 


3. U. minor, leffer. 


35- 2489. Lakes, Irel. 


4.254. Bogs andditches. Per. 7. 


Duck-weed. 
13. 926. 


LEMNA. 


1. L. ¢rifulca, ivy-leaved. 
Ann. 6. 


Pools and ditches. 
Pele 


2. 


3- : 
4. L. polyrrhiza, greater. 35.2458. Ditches. Ann. 7, 8? 
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L. minor, leffer. 16. 1095. Pools, common. Ann. 6, 7. 
L. gibba, gibbous. 18. 1233. Pools. Ann. 6, 7. 


Flowers of this fpecies only have never been obferved. 


I. 


I. 


n 
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. V. rubra, red. 


. V. dioica, {mall marfh. 9. 628. 
- V.. officinalis, great wild. 


. V. pyrenaica, heart-leaved. 


. V. Locufla, corn-fallad. 


- C. fativus, cultivated. 


Lycorus. Water-horehound. 

L. europeus, common. 16. 1105. Ditches. Per. 7, 8- 
Clary. 
Rndyt 


SALVIA. 
S. pratenfis, meadow. 
Bers 7: 
S. verbenaca, 
Per. 6—10. 


Dry meadows, rare. 


common Englifh. 3. 154. Paftures. 


Ord. 2. 


ANTHOXANTHUM. 


Digynia. 
Vernal-grafs. 


. A. odoratum, {weet-fcented. 9. 647. Paftures. Per. 5. 


Clafs 3. TRranpRrIA. 


Ord. 1. 
VALERIANA. 


22. 1531. 


Monogynia. 
Valerian. 


Walls, and chalk cliffs. 
Per. 6—g. 

Marthes. Per. 6. 
10. 698. Martfhes and hills. 
Per. 6. 

23. 1591. Woods, Scot- 
land. Per. 6. 


12. 811. Fields, common. 


on. 4. 
. V. dentata, oval-fruited. 20. 1370. Fields, rare. 


Ann. 6, 7. 


Crocus. Saffron. 


5- 343. Fields. Per. 9. 


2. C. vernus, {fpring. 5. 344. Meadows and paitures. 


ge 
- C. nudiflorus, naked-flowering. 


Per. 


3 7+ 491- Sandy low 
meadows. Per. 10. 
Ixia. Ixia. 
1. I. Bulbocodium, Dwarf. 36.2549. Hillocks, Jerfey. 
Per. 4. 
Iris. Iris. 
1. I. Pfeud-acorus, yellow. 9. 578. Waters. Per. 7. 
2. I. fetidifima, ftinking. 9. 596. Groves. Per. 6. 
Scnoenus. Bog-ruth. 
1. S. Marifcus, prickly. 14. 950. Bogs and marfhes. 
Per. 7, 8. 

2. S. nigricans, black. 16. 1121. Spongy turfy bogs. 
Per. 6. 

3. S. compreffus, comprefled. 11. 791. Spongy mea- 
dows. Per. 7. 

4. S. rufus, red-brown. 15. 1010. Marfhes. Per. 7. 

5- S. albus, white-headed. 14. 985. Spongy bogs. 
Per. 8. 

Stamens but two. Seeds with many briftles at the 
bafe. 
6. 22. 1575. Bogs, South 


S. fufcus, brown-headed. 
a Per. 8. 


Stamens three. Seeds with only three briftles at the 


bafe. 


1. 


Cyperus. Englifk Galangale. 


C. longus, {weet-{cented.fi1g. 1309. Marfhes, rare. 
Per. .7° 


Scirpus. Club-rubh. 

1. S. palufiris, marfh creeping. 2. 131. Bogs and 
ditches. Per. 6, 7. ; 

2. S. multicaulis, many-ftalked. 17. 1187. Turfy bogs. 
Per. 7. 

3. S. cajpitofus, {caly-ftalked. 15. 1029. Turfy heaths. 
Per..7). 

4. S. pauciflorus, chocolate-headed. 16. 1122. Moun- 
tain bogs. Per. 8. 

5. S. acicularis, leaft. 11. 749. Moiftheaths. Per. 8. 

6. S. fluitans, floating. 3. 216. Ditches and pools. 
Per. 43.6- 

7. S. lacuftris, bull-rufh. 10. 666. Clear waters. Per. 7. 

8. S. glaucus, glaucous. 33. 2321. Salt marfhes. 
Per. 7, 8: ee 

g. S. Holofchoenus, round clufter-headed. 23. 1612. Sea- 
fhore. Per. 8—11. 

10. S. /etaceus, briltle-ftalked. 24. 1693. Sandy wet 
places. Ann. 7, 8. 

11. S. trigueter, triangular. 24. 1694. Marfhes and 
rivers. Per. 8. 

12. S. carinatus, blunt-edged. 28. 1983. Rivers. Per. 8. 

13. S. maritimus, - falt-marfh. 8. 542. Salt marthes. 
Per. 7, 8. . 

14. S. /ylvaticus, wood, or millet. 13. 919. Moift woods. 
Per, 7 

EriorHorum. Cotton-grafs. 

1. E. vaginatum, hare’s-tal. 13.873. Highland moors. 
Per. 3, 4. 

2. E. capitatum, round-headed. 34. 2387. Highland 
mountains. Per. 8. 

3- E. polyftachion, broad-leaved. 8. 563. Bogs. Per. 4. 

4. E. anguflifolium, narrow-leaved. 8. 564. Bogs. 
Per. 4. 

5. E. gracile, flender mountain. 34. 2402. Highland 
mountains. Per. 7. 

6. E. alpinum, alpine. 5. 311. Highland bogs. Per. 4, 5. 

Narpus. Mat-grafs. 

1. N. fri@a, common. 5. 290. Sandy moift heaths. 

Per. 7. 
Ord. 2. Digynia. ri 
Puavaris. Canary-grafs. 
*1. P. canarienfis, manured. 19. 1310. Wajte ground. 


is] 


> wo 


5. Pe daétylon, creeping. 


I. 


. P. viride, green. 
. P. Crus-galli, loofe. 
. P. fanguinale, cock’s-foot. 


Ann. 6—8. 


. P. arundinacea, reed. 6. 402. 30. 2160. f. 2. 
Ditches, &c. Per. 7. 
Panicum. Panick-grafs. 
. Ps verticillatum, rough. 13. 874. Moift fields. 


Ann. 6, 7. 

13- 875. Sandy fields, Ann. 7. 
13. 876. Morft fields. Ann. 7. 

12. 849. Fields, rare. 

Ann. 7 

12. 850. Sandy fea-fhore. 


Per. 7, 8 
Puieum. Cat’s-tail-grafs. 


P. pratenfe, common. 15. 1076. Paitures. Per. 6—10. 
2s 


a ee ee 
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2. P. alpinum, alpine. 8. 519. Highlands. Per. 7. 

3. P. paniculatum, panicled. 15. 1077. Fields, rare. 
Ann. 7. 

4. P. Boehmeri, canary. 7. 459. Sand or chalk. Per. 7. 

5- P. Micheli, Michelian. 32. 2265. Highland rocks. 
Pers 7: 

6 P. arenarium, fea. 4. 222. Sandy fields. Ann. 6. 

Axtopsecurus. Fox-tail-grafs. 

1. A. pratenfis, meadow. 11. 759. Paftures and mea- 
dows. Per. 5. 

2. A. alpinus, alpine. 16. 1126. Highlands. Per. 7. 


s¢ Stem ere&t, {mooth. Spike ovate. Glumes of the 
calyx downy, without awns, and nearly as long as the awns 
of the corolla.””—Found by the late Mr. G. Don on moun- 
tains about Loch Nagore, Aberdeenfhire. Stem a foot high. 
Spike white and downy, f{carcely an inch long. 
3. A. agreftis, flender. 12. 848. Cornfields, and way 
fides. Ann. 7. 
4. A. bulbofus, bulbous. 18. 1249. Salt marfhes. Per. 7. 
5. A. geniculatus, floating. 18. 1250. Ponds and ditches. 
Perse. 
6. A. fulvus, orange-fpiked. 21. 1467. Ponds. Per. 7. 
«¢ Stem afcending, bent at the joints. Spike compound, 
cylindrical. Glumes obtufe, hairy. Awn the length of 
the calyx. Anthers roundifh.”—Larger than the lait. 
oa orange-coloured, opening at each fide by an oval 
orifice. 


Kwaprra. Knappia. 


16. 1127. Sandy places, rare. 


x. K. agroflidea, early. 
Ann. 3, 4. 

PoLyPoGon. 

. P. monfpelienfis, long-awned. 24. 1704. Salt marfhes. 


n. 7,8 
2. P. kttoralis, fhort-awned. Muddy falt 


marfhes. Per. 8. 


Beard-grafs. 


me 


18. 1251. 


Mitrum. 


. M. effufum, fpreading. 
Persi6, 17 

. M. endigerum, clofe, or panick. 
fields. Ann. 8. 


AGROSTIS. 


Bent-grafs. 

A. Spica venti, filky. 14. 951. Moitt fandy fields. 
Ann. 6, 7. 

A. canina, brown. 26. 1856. Moift paftures. Per. 7. 

A. fetacea, briftly. 17. 1188. Dry heaths. Per. 7, 8. 

A. vulgaris, fine. 24. 1671. Paftures and heaths. 
Periz: 

. A. flolonifera, creeping. 1532. 
Per, 7, 8: 

A. alba, marfh. 17. 1189. Bogs and woeds. Per. 7. 


Millet-grafs. 


16. Moift woods. 


1106. 


16. 1107. Low 


wv 


[od 
. 


22. Moitt fields. 


an Fon 


Arra. Hair-grafs. 


A. criflata, crefted. g. 648. Dry paftures. Per. 7, 8. 

. A. aquatica, water. 22. 1557. Ponds, &c. Per. 5. 6. 

. A. cefpitofa, turfy. 21. 1453. Moilt ground. Per. 6, 7. 

. A. levigata, {mooth-fheathed. 30. 2102. Highlands, 
and fea-coaft. Fer. 5, 6. 

“‘ Leaves flat ; with very {mooth fheaths. Panicle clofe. 
Petals awned, hairy at the bafe. Partial ftalk fmooth and 
very fhort.””—Native of Lapland as well as Scotland. Ge- 
nerally viviparous. Not half fo tall as_the laft. 

5- A. flexuofa, wavy. 22. 1519. Sandy heaths. Per. 7. 


Pwr 


6. A. canefcens, grey. 17. 1190. Sandy fhores. Per. 7. 


7. A. pracox, early. 
8. A. caryophyllea, filver. 


18. 1296. Dry grayelly places. 
Ann. 5, 6. 
Barren heaths. 


TZ Volze 


nn. 7+ 


Hoxcus. Soft-grafs. 


. H. /anatus, meadow. 17. 1169. Meadows and paf- 
ures, | kere (05!) 

. H. mollis, creeping. 17. 1170. Fields and woods. 
Bers"7,)'Se 

- H. avenaceus, oat-like. 12. 813. Wafte ground. 
ers, 65 7 

Merica. Melic-grafs. 
- M. uniflora, wood. 15. 1058. Groves. Per. 5, 6. 


2. M. nutans, mountain. 15. 1059. Mountain woods. 
Bera, 7s 
3. M. cerulea, purple. 11. 750. Wet fandy ground. 
ers en 
Sescerta. Moor-grafs, 
1. S. caerulea, blue. 23. 1613. Limeftone rocks. Per. 4. 
Poa. Meadow-grafs. 
1. P. aquatica, reed. 19. 1315. Ditches and rivers. 
Pers 7. 
2. P. fluitans, flote. 22, 1520. Ponds and ditches. 
Per. 6—8. 
3. P. diftans, reflexed. 14. 986. Waite ground. Per. 7. 
4. P. maritima, creeping fea. 16. 1140. Salt marfhes. 
Pensv7- 
5. P. procumbens, procumbent fea. 8. 532. Near the fea. 
serwAn 75,0. 
6. P. rigida, hard. 20. 1371. Walls. Ann. 6. 
7. P. compreffa, flat-ftalked. 6. 365. Walls, &c. 
Peri7,)8- 
8. P. alpina, alpine. 14. 1003. Highlands. Per. 7. 
g. P. flexuofa, zig-zag. 16.1123. Highlands. Per. 7. 
10. P. dulbofa, bulbous. 15. 1071. Sea-coaft Per. 5, 6. 
11. P. cefia, fea-green. 24. 1719. Highlands. Per. 6, 7. 
12. P. ¢rivialis, roughifh. 15. 1072. Meadows and paf- 
tures. Per. 6—g. 
13. P. pratenfis, {mooth-ftalked. 15. 1073. Mead. and 
paits | Per. 5510. 
14. P. Aumilis, fhort blueifh. 14. 1004. Mountain paf- 
tures. Per. 6. 
15. P. annua, annual. 16. 1141. Cultivated ground. 
Ann. 3—11. 
16. P. glauca, flender glaucous. 24. 1720. Mountains. 
Pers iGage 
17. P. nemoralis, wood. 18.1265. Woods. Per. 6. 
18, P. decumbens, decumbent. 11. 792. Barren bogs. 
Per. 7. 
Briza. Quaking-grafs. 

1. B. minor, {fmall. 19. 1316. Fields, rare. Ann. 7. 
2. B. media, common. 5. 340. Paftures. Per. 5. 6. 
Dacryuis. Cock’s-foot-grafs. 

r. D. frida, fmooth. 6. 380. Muddy fea fhore. Per. 8. 
2. D. glomerata, rough. 5. 335. Meadows and pattures. 

Per. 6—8. 
Cynosurus. Dog’s-tail-grafs. 
1. C. crifatus, crefted. 5, 316. Pattures. Per. 7. 
2. C. echinatus, rough. 19. 1333. Sandy ground, 


Ann. 7. 
Festuca. 


PLANTS. 


Festuca. Fefcue-grafs. 


1. F. ovina, theep’s. 9. 585. Open paftures. Per. 6. 

2. F. vivipara, vivipatous. 19. 1355- Mountains. 

Per. 7. 

3. F. cefia, fea-green heath. 
Per. 6. 

“Panicle pointing one way, clofe, glaucous. Florets 
cylindrical, roughifh, awned; inner glume poate caer 
Stem quadrangular. Leaves comprefled, channelled, glau- 
cous.”—About Bury, Suffolk, forming broad, depreffed, 
very glaucous tufts. Stems a {pan high. 

4. F. duriufeula, hard. 7. 470. Meadows and paftures. 


27. 1917. Dry heaths. 


Per. 6. 

5. F. rubra, creeping. 29. 2056. Mountains and fea 
fhore. Per. 7. 

6. F. bromoides, barren. 20 1411. Walks and fand. 
Ann. 6. 

4. F. myurus, wall. 20. 1412. Walls and fand. Ann. 6. 

8. F. uniglumis, fingle-hufked. 20. 1430. Sea fand. 


Ann. 6. 
Qn E- ye ey three-flowered. 27. 1918. Paftures. Per. 7. 
“« Panicle fpreading. Spikelets three-flowered, with long 
awns.’’—Like the Pilowae, but lefs drooping, and with 


fewer florets. 

10. F. gigantea, tall. 26. 1820. Woods and hedges. 
Per. 7, 8. 

11. F. calamaria, reed-like. 14. 1005. Mountain woods. 
Per. 7. : 

12. F. decidua, deciduous. 32. 2266. Mountain woods. 


Per. 8. 

“ Panicle pointing one way, ereét, much branched. 
Florets two or three, oblong, angular, beardlefs ; the upper 
ones deciduous. Leaves linear, ftriated.””,— Lower and 
much more flender than the laft. . The lowermoft floret only 
ripens feed. 

13. F. loliacea, {piked. 
Per. 657. 
pratenfis, meadow. 
Per. 6, 7. 

elatior, tall. 23. 1593- Moift meadows. Per. 6, 7. 


26. 1821. Moift  patures. 


¥4.) P. 23. 1592. Meadows and patt. 
Low be 
Brome-grafs. 
17. 


Bromus. 


- fecalinus, {mooth rye. Corn-fields. 


Ann. 7. 

. multiflorus, downy rye. 

Ann. 7. 

. mollis, foft. 15. 1078. Paftures, &c. Bienn. 6. 
. racemofus, {mooth. 15. 1079. Paft. and meadows. 

Ann. 6. 

5. B. fquarrofus, corn. 27. 1885. Corn-fields. Ann. 7. 

6. B. arven/is, taper field. 28. 1984. Fields. Ann. 7. 

7. B. pratenfis, tumid field. 13. 920 (arvenfis). Fields. 
Aon. 6. 

‘ Panicle {preading, compound. Spikelets ovate, turgid, 
eight or ten-Aowered. Florets elliptical, broad, imbricated, 
{moothifh, with three equidiftant ribs at each fide.””—T wo 
feet high. Panicle {maller and more ere& than in the laft, 
but the /pikelets are larger, more tumid, and greener. The 
true arvenfis has only two clofe ribs on each fide the keel of 
the glume. 

8. B. ere@us, upright perennial. Chalky paft. 

Per./77. 
9- B. afper, hairy wood. 17. 1172. Moift woods. Ann. 
Biennial. 7. 3 
to. B. flerilis, barren. 15. 1030. Walte ground, and 
fields. Ann. 6, 7. 


1171. 


27. 1884. Corn-fields. 


oP 
Ba eB w 


7+ 471. 


11. B. diandrus, upright annual. 14. 1006. _ Walls and 


fand. Ann. 6. 


12. B. /ylvaticus, flender wood. 11. 729. Thickets and 


hedges. Per. 7. 
13. B. pinnatus, {piked heath. 11. 730. Chalky heaths. 
Per. 7: 
Stipa. Feather-grafs. 
Ti. S. pennata, plumy. 19. 1356. Rocks. Per. 7. 
Avena. Oat-grafs. 
1. A. fatua, wild haver. 31.2221. Fields. Ann. 8. 
2. A. frrigofa, briftle-pointed oat. 18. 1266. Corn- 


fields. Ann. 7. 

This is now admitted as a native {pecies, in confequence 
of its having been found in Scotland, Wales, Yorkthire, 
and Cornwall, notwithitanding the contrary opinion ex- 
prefled in Fl. Brit. 140. See Avena, n. 22. 

Bowe pubefeens, downy. 23. 1640. Chalky pattures. - 


Per. 
AStAs eae narrow leaved. 17. 1204.  Limeftone 
oil. Per. 7. : 
5. A. planiculmis, flat-ftrawed. 30. 2141. Highland 
mountains. Per. 7. 


“ Panicle ereét. Calyx containing about five florets. 
Receptacles bearded upwards. Leayes naked, finely fer- 
rated, with rough fheaths. Stem comprefled.’’—Like d. pu- 
befcens in general afpeét, but larger in every part, and the 
leaves are naked, not downy; their edges finely ferrated, 
“ . pratenfis. Flowers much larger than in either of 
thole. 

6. A. flavefcens, yellow. 
ground. Per. 6, 7. 


14. 952. Paltures and waite 


Lacurus. Hare’s-tail-grafs. 


1. L. ovatus, ovate. 19. 1334. Sands in Guernfey. 
Ann. 6. 
Arunpo. Reed. 
1. A. Phragmites, common. 6. 401. Fens and ditches. 


Per. 7 
6. 402. Moift woods. Per. 7. 


2. A. epigejos, wood. 

3. A. Calamagrofiis, {mall. 30. 2159. Moift woods and 
fens. Per. 7: 

4. A. frriga, {malleft clofe. 30. 2160. Marthes, Scotland. 
Per. 6. 


«* Calyx fingle-flowered, full as long asthe corolla.. Pa- 
nicle ereét, clofe. Flowers fcattered, ereét, with a dorfal 
awn. Down fhorter than the corolla.’?—Half the fize of 
the laft. Calyx acute, but without elongated points. — Sti- 
pula very fhort. The panicle is of a purplith bronze hue, 
not unlike Melica caerulea. 


5. A. arenaria, fea. 8. 520. Sandy fea-coaft. Per. 7. 
Lotivum. Darnel. 
1. L. perenne, perennial. 5. 315. Meadows and paf- 
tures. Per. 6. 

2. L. temulentum, bearded. 16.1124. Fields. Ann. 7. 
3. L. arvenfe, white. 16,1125. Fields, rare. Ann,.7. 
Rorsouiiia. Hard-grafs. 

1. R. incurvata, fea. 11. 760. Salt marfhes. Ann, 8, 
Extymus. Lyme-grafs. 

1. E. arenarius, upright fea, 24. 1672. Sandy fea- 


cogit. | Per. 7. 
2. E. 


PLANTS. 


2. E. geniculatus, pendulous fea. 23. 1586. Muddy fea- 


coaft. Per. 7. 


3. E. europaeus, wood. 19. 1317. Chalky woods. 
Per, 6. 
Horpeum. Barley. 
1. H. murinum, wall, or moufe. 28.1971. Way fides, 
Ann. 6—8. 
2. H. pratenfe, meadow. 6. 409. Moift paftures. 
Per. 6. 


3. H. maritimum, fea. 17.1205. Salt marfhes. Ann. 6, 7, 
Triticum. Wheat-grafs. 

1. T. junceum, rufhy. 12. 814. Sandy coafts. Per. 7. 

. T. repens, creeping, or couch. 13. gog. Waite 

ground. Per. 6—g. 


. T. caninum, bearded. 


ty 


Chalky woods. 


3 20. «1372. 
Per7= 

4. T. criftatum, crefted. 32. 2267. Sea cliffs, Scotland. 
Per. 7? 


Bromus criftatus of Linneus; fee Bromus, n. 32. 
5. T. loliaceum, dwarffea. 4.221. Seafand. Ann. 6, 7, 


Ord. 3. 
Monta. 


17. 


Trigynia. 
Blinks. 
1206. 


1. M. Rills and fprings. 


ontana, water. 
mn. 4, 5. 

Hotosteum. 
. H. umbellatum, umbelliferous. 1. 27. 
Ann. 4. 


Jagged-chickweed. 
Old walls. 


- 


All-feed. 
15. 1031. 


PotycaRPon. 


. P. tetraphyllum, four-leaved. 
coaft. Ann. 5—8. 


Sandy fouth 


-~ 


Clafs 4. TETRANDRIA. 


Ord. 1. Monogynia. 


Dresacus. ‘Teafel. 


*1. D. fullonum, manured. 29. 2080. Hedges. Bienn. 
2. D. fylveftris, wild. 15. 1032. Moift hedges. Bienn. 
3. D. pilofus, fmall. 13. 877. Moift chalks. Per. 8. 


Scabious. 


~I ~1 


SCABIOSA. 
1. S. fuccifa, devil’s bit. 13. 878. Paftures. Per. 8—to. 


2. S. arvenfis, field. 10. 659. Corn-fields. Per. 7. 
S. columbaria, {mall. Gravel or chalk. 


2b TQse 1303 
Per. 6, 7. 
SHERARDIA. Field-madder. 
1. S. arvenfis, blue. 13. 891. Corn-fields. Ann. 5—8. 
ASPERULA. Wood-ruff. 
1. A. odorata, fweet. 11.755. Woods. Per. 5. 
2. A. cynanchica, {mall. 1. 33. Chalkyhills. Per. 6. 
Gatium. Bed-ftraw. 
1. G. cruciatum, crofs-wort. 2. 143., Thickets and 
hedges. Per. 5. 
2. G. paluflrey white water. 26.1857. Moift meadows. 
Peta 7 
3. G. Witheringit, roughheath. 31. 2206. Moitt hills. 
Per. 7 


Vor. XXVI. 


4. G. faxatile, fmooth heath. 12. 81 5- Heaths and dry 
hills. Per. 7, 8. 

5. G. uliginofum, rough marfh. 28. 1972. Ditches. 
Per. 8. 

6. G. eredum, upright. 29. 2067. Moift paftures. 
Per.) 65) \7% 

7. G. verrucofum, warty-fruited. 31. 2173. Corn-fields. 
Ann. 6—8. 


This isthe Valantia Aparine of Linneus, whofe feeds, be- 
fet with large tubercles, are compared by Tournefort and 
Vaillant to coriander comfits. 

8. G. tricorne, three-flowered. Corn-fields. 
Ann. 7. 

9. G. /purium, {mooth-feeded corn. 
fields, rare. Ann. 6, 7. 

10. G. pufillum, leaf mountain. 


23. 1641. 
26.. 1871. Corn- 


2. 74. Limeftone hills. 


Pere ys1 Se 

11. G. wverum, yellow. 10. 660. Fields and _ hills. 
Per. 7, 8. 

12. G. Mollugo, great hedge. 24, 1673. Hedges. 
Rerypa Gs 


13. G. aaglicum, wall. 6. 384. Old walls. Ann. 6, 7. 
14. G. boreale, crofs-leaved. 2. 105. Rocky hills. Per. 7. 
15. G. Aparine, goofe-grafs. 12. 816. Hedges, common. 


Ann. 5—8. 
Ruepia. Madder. 
1. R. peregrina, wild. 12. 851. Rocks in the fouth. 
Per. 6, 7. 
Exacum. Gentianella. 
1. E. fiiforme, leaft. 4. 235. Sandy marfhes. Ann. 7° 
Prantaco. Plantain. 


» major, greater. 22.1558. Paftures and cultivated 


ground. Per. 5—9. 


. media, hoary. 22. 1559. Chalky hills. Per. 5—8. 


PB 

Fp) LE 

3. P. lanceolata, rib-wort. 8. 507. Meadows and paf- 
tures. +Per-.6, 7. 

4. P. maritima, fea. 3. 175. Sea-coaft and lofty moun- 
tains. Per. 8. 

5. P. Coronopus, buck’s-born. 13. 892. Sandy paftures. 
Ann, 5—8. 

CentuncuLus. Chaff-weed. 
1. C. minimus, f{mall. 8. 531. Inundated heaths. 


Ann 65.72 


SanGuIsoRBA. Burnet. 


1. S. officinalis, great. 19. 1312. Meadows and pattures 
Per6: 
Epimepium. Barren-wort. 
1. E. alpinum, alpine. 7. 438. Mountain thickets, rare. 
ere 
Cornus. Cornel. 
1. C. fanguinea, wild. 4.249. Hedges. Shrub. 6. 
2. C. Suecica, dwarf. 5. 310. Alpine meadows. 
Per. 6, 7. 
Parretarra. Pellitory. 
1. P. officinalis, wall. 13.879. Old walls. Per. 6—9, 
ALcHEMILLA. Ladies’-mantle. 
1, A. vulgaris, common. g..597. Meadows and pal- 
furesahi Per 65 7. 
2. A, alpina, alpine. 4. 244. Micaceous rocks. Per. 7. 
AY, 3. Ae 


“PLAN'S. 


. arvenfis, eld. 15.1011. Fallow fields. Ann. 5—8. 


Ord. 2. Digynia. 
Burroxia. Buffonia. 
+1. B. tenuifolia, flender. 19- 1313- Sea-coaft ? Ann. 6. 
Ord. 3. Tetragynia. 
Ivex. Holly. 
1. I. Aguifolium, common. 7. 496. Woods and hedges. 
Tree. 5- 
Poramoceton. Pond-weed. 
1. P. natans, broad-leaved. 26.1822. Ponds and rivers. 
Per okie 
2. P. heterophyllum, various-leaved. 18. 1285. Ditches 
and pools. Per. 7—9- 
3. P. perfoliatum, perfoliate. 3. 168. Rivers and pools. 
Per. 7, 
ia pica clofe-leaved. 6. 297. Pools and flow 
{treams. Per. 6. 
5. P. _fluitans, long-leaved floating. 18. 1286. Ditches and 
rivulets. Per. 8, 9. 
6. P. lucens, fhining. 6. 376. Rivers, pools and lakes. 
- Per. 6,7 
7. P. lanceolatum, lanceolate. 28. 1985. Lakes, Wales. 
Per. 58. 
8. P. crifpum, curled. 15. 1012. Pools and rivers. 
Per. 6, 7. 
g. P. compreffum, fiat-ftalked. 6. 418. Rivers and ditches. 
Per..6, 7: 
to. P. gramineum, grafly. 32-2253. Rivers and ditches. 
Bers 7. 
11. P. pufillum, fmall. 3. 215- Clay-pits. Per. 7. 
12. P. pedlinatum, fennel-leaved. 5. 323- Rivers and marine 
ditches. Per. 7. 
Ruppia. Ruppia. 
r. R. maritima, fea. 2. 136. Salt-water - ditches. 


Per? 7. 


Sacrina. » Pearl-wort. 


i. S. procumbens, procumbent. 13. 880. Sandy waites. 
Per. 5—8. 
2. S. maritima, fea. 31. 2195. Sea-coait, and moun- 
tains. Ann. 5—8. 
3. 5. apetala, fmall-flowered. 13. 881. Sandy waites. 
Ann. 5, 6. 
4. S. erea, upright. 9. 609. Gravelly paftures. 
Ann. 5. 
Tirrza. Tillea. 
ass mufcofa, mofly. 2. 116. Sandy heaths. Ann. 5, 6. 
RapioLa. Flax-feed. 
1. R. millegrana, thyme-leaved. 13. 893- Wet fand. 
Aan. 7, 8. 
Clafs 5. PeNTANDRIA. 
Ord. 1. Monogynia. 


Myosortis. Scorpion-grafs. 


t. M. arvenfis, field. 36. 2558. Dry fields. Ann. 6. 
« Seeds fmooth. Leaves oblong, Branches fpreading. 


Clufters many-flowered, without braéteas ; their lower ftalks 
axillary andremote. Calyx ovate, with fpreading incurved 


briftles..’,——See Myosoris, n. 1; where the auther, Mr. ~ 


Drake, has mentioned two varieties. The @ is our follow- 
ing fpecies, verficolor; the y is alfo ‘probably diftiné, but 
has not yet been publifhed as fuch in Engl. Bot. 
2. M. vwerficolor, yellow and blue. 7. 480. f. 1. 
fields. Ann. 6. 

“« Seeds fmooth. Leaves oblong. Branches afcending. 
Cluiters many-flowered, on long naked italks, without brac- 
teas. Calyx ovate, with fpreading incurved briitles.”?— 
Found fometimes alfo in boggy meadows. The flowers are 
yellow when they firit open. 

3. M. palufris, water. 28. 1973. Ditches and pools. 
Per. 7, 8 
4. M. rupicola, rock. 36. 2559. Highland rocks. Per. 7. 

“ Seeds fmooth. Leaves oblong ; the radical ones on 
long footitalks. Clulters many-flowered, without braéteas. 
Calyx divided above half way down, its hairs copious, 
{preading and elongated.’’—Molt like the laft ; with fill 
larger blue flowers. 


Barren 


LirnosPerMuM. Gromwell. 
1. L. officinale, common. 2.134. Chalkyhills. Per. 5. 
2. L. arvenfe, corn. 2.123. Fields. Ann. 5, 6. 
3. L. purpuro-ceruleum, creeping. 2. 117. Chalky 
thickets, rare. Per. 5. 
Ancuusa. Alkanet. 
1. A. officinalis, common. 11. 662. Rubbith by the 
feaeer.165. 75 ‘ 
2. A. fempervirens, evergreen. 1. 45. Waite ground. 
rare. Per. 5, 6. 
CynoGLossuM. Hound’s-tongue. 
1. C. officinale, common. 13. 921. Wajte ground. 
Bienn. 6. 
2. C. fylvaticum, green-leaved. 23. 1642. Shady hedges. 
Bienn. 6. ; 
Purmonaria. Lung-wort. 


1. P. officinalis, common. 2. 118. Groves, rare. Per. 5. 
2. P. anguftifolia, narrow-leaved. 23. 1628. Groves, 
raves. Pere 5. 
3. P. maritima, fea. 6.368. Sandy fhores, Per. 7. 
Sympnytum. Comfrey. ; 
1. S. officinale, common, 12. 817. Watery places. 
Per. 5, 6. 
2. S. tuberofum, tuberous-rooted. 21. 1502. Meift 
groves. Per. 7. 
Boraco. Borage. 
*1. B. officinalis, common. 1. 36.  Wafte ground. 
Bienn. 6, 7- 
AspPeRUGO. Madwort. 
1. A. procumbens, procumbent. 10. 661. Wajte ground, 
rare. A.nn. 5. 
Lycopsis. Buglofs.  . iheltg 
1. L. arvenfis, fmall. 14. 938. Fields and hedges. 
Apn. 6, 7- 


EcuiuM. 


PLANTS, 


Ecuium. Viper’s-buglofs. 


1. E. italicum, white. 29. 2081. Sandy fields, rare. 
Bienn. 7. 
2. E. vulgare, commonblue, 3.181. Fields and walls. 
Bienn. 6, 7. 
Primuta. Primrofe. 
x. P. vulgaris, common. 1. 4. Groves and banks. 
Per. 4. 
2. P. elatior, ox-lip. 8.513. Groves, rare. Per. 4. 
3. P. veris, cowflip. 1. 5. Meadows and paftures. 
Pera 455> ? 
407 P- farinofa, bird’s-eye. Pr. ‘6. Mountain bogs. 
Per. 6, 7. 
CyciaMeN. Cyclamen. 
*x. C. europeum, {pring. 8. 548. Groves, rare. Per. 4. 
MenyantHes- Buck-bean. 
1M. trifoliata, common. 7. 495. Wet meadows. 
Peri65:7- 
2. M. nymphaoides, frmged. 4.217. Rivers. Per. 8. 
Horronta. Water-violet. 
1. H. paluftris, common. 6. 364. Pools and ditches. 
Per.16;.-7- 
Lysimacuia. Loofeftrife. 
1. L. vulgaris, yellow. 11. 761%. Watery thickets. 
Per. 7. 
2. L. thyrfiflora, tufted. 3. 176. Bogs, rare. Per. 7. 
3. L. nemorum, wood. 8. 527. Groves. Per. 5 —9. 
4. L. Nummularia, creeping. 8. 528. Shady mille. 
Per. 6, 7. 
ANAGALLIS. Pimpernel. 
1. A. arvenfis, {carlet. 8. 529. Fields and gardens. 
Ann. 6, 7- 

2. A. caerulea, blue. 26. 1823. Fields, rare. Ann. 6, 7. 
3. A. tenella, bog. 8. 530. Bogs and {prings. Per. 7, 8. 
AZALEA. Azalea. 

x. A, procumbens, trailing. 13. 865. | Alpine heaths. 

Small fhrub. 7. 
ConvoLyutus. Bind-weed. 
1. €. arvenfis, fmall. 5. 312. Gravelly pattures. 
Per. 6, 7. 
2. C. fepium, great. 5. 313. Moifthedges. Per. 7, 8. 
3. C. Soldanella, fea. 5. 314. Sandy fea-coait. Per. 7. 
Potemonium. Jaccb’s-ladder. 
1. P. ceruleum, blue. 1. 14. Mountain thickets, rare. 
Per. 6. 
CAMPANULA.  Bell-flower. 

1. C. rotundifolia, round-leayed. 13. 866. Heaths and 
banks. Per. 8, 9. 

2. C. patula, {preading. Tey ADs Paftures, rare. 
Bienn. 7, 8. 

3. C. Rapunculus, rampion. 4. 283. Banks. Bienn. 7,8. 

4. C. latifolia, giant. 5. 302. Woods and fhady rocks. 
Per. 8. » 

5. C. rapunculoides, creeping. 20. 1369. Woods, rare. 
Per. 8. 


- L. Dortmanna, water. 
- L. urens, acrid. 


C. Trachelium, nettle-leaved. 1. 12. Groves and 
hedges. Per. 7. 
C. glomerata, cluftered. 2. 90. Chalky_ hills, 
Per. 7,8. 
C. hybrida, corn. 6. 375. Chalky fields. Ann. 8. 
C. hederacea, ivy-leaved. 2. 73. Shady rills, rare. 
Per: 6—s: 
Puyrreuma. Rampion. 
- P. orbiculare, round-headed. 2. 142. Chalky hills, 
rare. Per. 8: 
Jasionr. Sheep’s-bit. 
- J. montana, {cabious. 13. 882. Sandy _paftures. 
Ann. 6, 7. 
Losexia. Lobelia. 


2.140. Lakes, rare. Per. 9. 


14- 953.  Moift heaths, rare. 
Per. 8, 9. 
Impatiens. Balfam. 
I. Noli-me-tangere, yellow. 14. 937. Shady {prings, 
rare. Ann. 8. 
Viota. Violet. 


1. V. hirta, hairy. 13. 894. Limeftone woods. Per. 4 


V. odorata, {weet. Groves and banks 


g. 619. 
eras 


3. V. paluftris, marhh. 7. 444. Moffy bogs. Per. .4. 

4. V. canina, dog’s. 9. 620. Groves and heaths. 
Berga os 

5. V. laéea, cream-coloured. 7. 445. Mountainous 
heaths. Per. 5. 

6. V. tricolor, common panfy. 18. 1287., Fields. 
Ann. 5—g. 

7- V. lutea, yellow mountain. 11. 721. Mountain 
bogs. _ Per. 5—g. 

Verpascum, Mullein. 
1. V. Thapfus, great. 8. 549. Hedges and way fides. 


na 


nN 


Bienn. 7, 8. 


. V. Lychnitis, white. 1. 58. Chalky banks. Bienn. 7, 8. 


V. pulverulentum, yellow hoary. 7. 487. Gravelly 
banks. Bienn. 7. 
. V. nigrum, dark, or black. 1. 59. Gravel or chalk. 
Bers use 
. V. virgatum, large-flowered. 8. 550.  Grayelly 


Bienn. 8. 


fields, rare. 


- V. Blattaria, moth. 6.393. Gravelly fields. Ann. 7. 


Datura. Thorn-apple. 


- D. Stramonium, prickly. 18. 1288. Dunghills and 
waltes. Ann. 7. 
Hyoscyamus. Hen-bane. 


- H. niger, common. g. 591. Wafte ground. Ann. 7. 


Arropa: Deadly-nightfhade. 


A. Belladonna, common, or dwale. 9. 592. 
hills. Per. 6. 


SOLANUM. 


Chalky 


Nightfhade. 


- S. Dulcamara, woody. 8. 565. Hedges. Shrub. 6, 7. 
2. S. nigrum, common, or garden. 


8. 566. Cultivated 
ground. Ann. 6—g. 
4L2 


CHIRONIA. 


PLANTS. 


Curronra. Centaury. 
1. C. Centaurium, common. 6.417. Gravelly paftures. 
Ann. 7, 8. 
2. C. littoralis, dwarf tufted. 33. 2305. Sea-coatt. 


Ann. 6. 

“ Stems herbaceous, fimple, ftraight. Leaves linear- 
obovate. Calyx-teeth awl-fhaped. Flowers denfely co- 
rymbofe, nearly feffile.’ ?— About two inches high. Flowers 
large and handfome. Diftiné& from the varieties of the fore- 
going mentioned under CHIRONIA, Nn. II. 

3. C. pulchella, dwarf branched. 7. 458- 
coaft. Ann. 8, 9. 


Sandy fea- 


Samotus. Brook-weed. 


10. 703. Marfhes. Per. 7. 


Lonicera. Honeyfuckle. 


1. L. Caprifolium, pale perfoliate. 
and coppices. Shrub. 5, 6. 
L. Periclymenum, common woodbine. 12. 800. Woods 

and hedges. Shrub. 6, 7. 


1. S. Valerandi, pimpernel. 


12. 799. Groves 


wv 


3. L. Xylofleum, upright. 13. 916. Thickets, rare. 
Shrub. 7. 
Ruamnus. Buckthorn. 
1. R. catharticus, common. 23. 1629. Hedges. 
Shrub. 5, 6. 
2. R. Frangula, alder-leaved. 4. 250. Woods and 
thickets. Shrub. 5. 
Evonymus. Spindle-tree. 


6. 362. Hedges and woods. 


t. E. europaeus, common. 


Shrub. 5. 


Rises. Currant. 


1. R. rubrum, red. 18. 1289. ' Shady banks of northern 


rivers. Shrub. 5. 

2. R. alpinum, taftelefs mountain. 10. 704. Woods 
and thickets. Shrub. 4, 5. 

3. R. fpicatum, acid mountain. 18. 1290. Mountain 
woods. Shrub. 5. 

4. R. petreum, rock. 10. 705. Mountains. Shrub. 5. 

5. R. nigrum, black. 18. 1291. Wet thickets. 
Shrub. 5. 

*6. R. Groffularia, rough goofeberry. 18. 1292. Hedges. 
Shrub. 4. 

*7. R. Uvacrifpa, {mooth goofeberry. 29. 2057. Hedges. 
Shrub. 4. 

Hepera. Ivy. 

t. H. Helix, common. 18. 1267. Woods and walls. 

Shrub. to. 
InLpcesruM. Knot-weed. 


whorled. 
Per. 7: 


Sea marfhes, 


13. 895. 


1. I. verticillatum, 
Dev. and Corn. 


Gravux. Salt-weed. 


Muddy falt- 


1. G. maritima, fea, or black. 1. 13. 
marfhes. Per. 6, 7. 


Baftard Toad-flax. 


1. "B. Finophyllum, common. 4. 247. 
Per. 7. 


THEsruM. 
Chalky hills. 


Vinca. Periwinkle. 


V. minor, \efler. 13. 917. Banks and groves. Per. 5- 


ae 
2. V. major, greater. 8. 514. Woods and hedges. Per. 5+ 
Ord. 2. Digynta. 
Herniarnia. Rupture-wort. 
tu. H. glabra, {mooth. 3. 206. Sand or gravel. 
Per. 7, 8. 
2. H. hirfuta, hairy. 20. 1379. Sand, rare. Per. 7, 8. 
Cuenopopium. Goofefoot. 
1. C. Bonus Henricus, perennial. 15. 1033. Watte 
ground. Per. 5, 6. 
2. C. urbicum, upright. 10. 717. Dunghills and banks. 


Ann. 8, 9. 
3. C. rubrum, red. 24.1721. Wafte ground. Ann. 8. 
4. C. botryodes, many-cluftered. 32. 2247. Sea marfhes. 
Ann. 8. : 
« Leaves triangular, fomewhat toothed; the upper ones 
bluntifh. Clufters upright, compound, rounded, leafy.’ 
Leaves much {maller, and more flefhy, than in the lait, of 
which it has long been taken for a maritime variety. 
5. C. mural, nettle-leaved. 24. 1722. Walls and 
banks. Ann. 8, 9. 
hybridum, maple-leaved. 27. 1919. Moiit wafte 
ground. Ann. 8. f 


6.°C. 


7. C. album, white. 24.1723. Fields and gardens, com- 
mon. Ann. 7, 8. 

8. C. fccifolium, fig-leaved. 24. 1724. Dunghills and 
fields. Ann. 8. 

g. C. ghaucum, oak-leaved. 21. 1454. Sandy fields. 
Ann. 8. ' 

10. C. olidum, ftinking. 15. 1034. Nearthe fea. Ann. 8. 
11. C. poly/permum, round-leaved. 21. 1480. Dunghills, 
&c. Ann. 7,8. , 

12. C. acutifolium, fharp entire-leaved. 21. 1481. Watte 

ground. Ann. 7, 8. 
“¢ Leaves ovate, acute, entire. Stem ereét. Clutters 


fomewhat cymofe, elongated, leaflefs.”’—Differs from the 
laft, with which it has generally been confounded, in its 


ere&t, more angular fem, and fharp-pointed caver. The 
clufters alfo are {piked rather than eymofe. 
» Bera. Beet. 
1. B. maritima, fea. 4. 285. Muddy fea-fhores. Per. 8- 
SatsoLa. Salt-wort. 


1. S. Kali, prickly. 
2. S. fruticofa, fhrubby. 


9. 634. Sandy beach. Ann. 7. 
9-635. Norfolk and fouthern — 


coaits. Shrub. 7, 8. 
Uimus. Elm. 
1. U. campeffris, common, or Norfolk. 27. 1886. 
Woods and hedges. ‘Tree. 4. 
2. U. fuberofa, cork-barked, or Suffex. 31. 2161. 
Woods and hedges. Tree. 3. 
3. U. glabra, {mooth, or wych. 32. 2248. Hed, 
Effex. (Tree. 3. ; "oh 
4. U. montana, broad-leaved, or wych hazel. 27. 1887. 
Woods and hedges. ‘Tree. 4. 
*5. U. major, Dutch. 36. 2542. Hedges. Tree. 3. 
Cuscuta. Dodder. 
1. C. europea, greater. 6. 378. On thiftles and nettles. 
Ann. 8, 9. 
2. C. Epithymum, lefler. 1. 55. On heath and thyme. 
Per? 8. 


SwerTIA. 


ti. S. perennis, marth. 


1. G. Pxeumonanthe, mar{h. I. 


2. G. acaulis, dwarf. 


PLANTS. 


SwertiA. Felwort. 
21. 1441. Alpine bogs. «Per. 8, 
Gentian. 


20. 


GENTIANA. 
Moitt heaths. 
Pers8; 0 


23.1594. South Wales, Per. 5. 


3- G. verna, {pring. 7. 493. Barren mountains. Per. 4. 


4. 


5 
6. 


~ 


G. nivalis, {mall alpine. 
G. Amarella, autumnal. 4. 


G. campeffris, field. 4. 


13. 896. Highland rocks. 
Ann. 8. 

236.  Limettone paf- 
tures. Ann. 8. 

237- Gravelly pattures. 
Ann. 9. 


Unmtbelliferous plants. 


Eryneium. Eryngo. 


- E. maritimum, fea. 10. 718. Sandy beach. Per. 7, 8. 


Watte ground, rare. 


2. E. campeffre, field. 1. 57. 
Per 750: 
Hyprocoryie. White-rot. 
1. H. vulgaris, marfh. 11. 751. Watery ground. 
Perr 5;) 0: 
2. H. inundata, floating. 4. 227. Ditches and pools. 
Bienn ? 5. 
SanicuLa. Sanicle. 
{. S. europea, wood. 2. 98. Groves. Per. 5. 
Bupreurum. Hare’s-ear. 


I. 


. B. odontites, 


B. rotundifolium, round-leaved. 2.99. Chalky fields. 


Ann. 7. 


narrow-leaved. 35. 2468. Rocks, 


Devon. Ann. 7. nl 

3. B. tenuiffimum, flender. 7. 478. Muddy falt-marfhes. 
Ann. 7, 8. 

Ecutnopuora. Prickly-Sampire. 

ti. E. fpinofa, great. 34. 2413. Sandy fea-cdaft. 

Peria7: 
Torpyitium. Hart-wort. 

+I. officinale, {maller. 34. 2440. Fields, rare. 
Ann. 6, 7. 

2. T. maximum, great. 17. 1173. Chalky ground, 
rare. Ann. 6, 7. 

Cavucauis. Bur-parfley. 

1. C. daucoides, {mall. 3.197. Chalky fields. . Ann. 6. 

2. C. latifolia, great. 3. 198. Chalky fields, rare. 
Ann. 7. 

3. C. Anthrifcus, upright. 14, 987. Hedges and 
banks. Ann. 7. 

4. C. infefla, fpreading. 19. 1314. Fields and hedges. 

nn. 7. 

5. C. nodofa, knotted. 3. 199. Gravelly banks. 

Ann, 5, 6. : 
Daucus. Carrot. 

1. D. Carota, wild. 17. 1174. Borders of fields. 
Bienn. 6, 7. 

2. D. maritimus, fea-coatt. 36. 2560. Cornwall. 


Bienn. 7, 8. 


“ Fruit armed with compreffed teeth. Leaflets dilated, 


| fucculent, hairy, with rounded fegments, 
6 


Umbels convex 


when 


hairy, of a more flefhy habit than the foregoing. 


in feed.*,—-About 18 inches Ingh, woolly rather than 
The 


umbels want the remarkable dark-red central abortive fower-, 


which is charaéteriftic of D. Carota. 


The comprefled teeth 


which clothe the feeds approach to the nature of D. mauri- 
tanicus and muricatus. 


1. B. Bulbocaftanum, common. 


Bunium. Earth-nut. 


14. 988. — Paftures. 


Fer.$5516- 


The B. Bulbocafanum and flexuofum of Withering, and 


of Sm. Fl. Brit. 


301, prove, on mature examination, to 


be, as Linneus confidered them, one and the fame fpecies. 


The x 


no elongated tapering bafe, 


luxuri 


oot of the former, being near the furface, its Jftem has 
and if the herb happens to be 


ant, the leaves of the general involucrum are more 


numerous than otherwife. 


Tene 


tr S 


1. A. Libanotis, mountain. 2. 138, 


ng 12h 
2 £. Silaus, meadow. 30. 2142. 


1. C. maritimum, fea. 


Coxtum. Hemlock. 
maculatum, common. 17. Tigt. Hedges. 
Bienn. 6, 7. 
Setinum. Milky-parfley. 
. palufire, marth. - 4. 229. Wet meadows. Per, me 


ATHAMANTA. Stone-parfley. 


Chalky pattures, 
Per. 8. es % 


PrEUCEDANUM. 
officinale, fea. 


rare. 
Sulpher-wort 


25. 1767. Salt marfhes. Per. 6, 7. 
Moitt paitures. Per. 8. 


Sampire. 


Sea cliffs. 


CriTHMUM. 


12. 819. Per. 8. 


Heracteum. Cow-parfnep. 


1. H. Sphondylium, common. 14. 939. Borders of fields. 


Bienn. 7. 


H. anguftifolium, Fl. Brit. 307, proves, on a careful 
examination, to be only a narrow-leaved variety of this, 
diftinét from the true angu/tifolium of Linnzus. 


Licusricum. 


Lovage. 


1. L. /coticum, Scottifh. 17. 1207. Scottith coatt. Per. OB 


2. L. cornubienfe, Cornith. 


10. 683. Thickets, Corn- 


wall. Per. 7. 
3. L. Meum, fpignel. 32. 2249. Mountain paitures. 
Pere 5. 
ANGELICA. Angelica. 
*1 A. Archangelica, garden. 36. 2561. Wet meadows, 
rare. Bienn. g. 


2. A. fylveffris, wild. 


1 S 
29 
3. S 


4.5 


5. S. 


16. 1128. Watery places. Per. 7, 


Strum. Water-parfnep. 
« Jatifolium, -broad-leaved. 3. 204. Rivers and 
ditches. Per. 7, 8. 
- anguftifolium, narrow-leaved. 2. 139. Rivers and 
ditches. Per. 7, 8. 
. nodiflorum, procumbent. 9. 639. Ditches and ri- 
vulets. Per. 7, 8. 
- repens, creeping. 20. 1431. Watery ground. 
Per. 6—8. 
wverticillatum, whorled. 6. 395. Salt meadows. 
Per. 75-8. 


Sison. 


“PLANTS. 


Sison. Hone-wort. 

1. S. Amomum, hedge. 14. 954. Moift chalk or marl. 
Zone Taos, corn. 4. 228. Chalky fields, rare. Ann. 8. 
OrnxantHe. Water-Dropwort. 

1. O. pls common. 6. 363. Ditches and bogs. 

er. 7, 8. 


2. O. pimpinelloides, parley. 5. 347- Salt marthes. 
er. 7. ; 
3. O. peucedanifolia, fulphur-wort. 5. 348. Ditches and 


bogs. er. 6 
4. O. crocata, hemlock. 33- 2313. Watery places. 
Per. 7. 
Corianprum. Coriander. 
*1. C. fativum, common. I. 67. Fields and dunghills, 
rare. Ann. 6. 
PHeLLANDRIUM. Water-Hemlock. 
1. P. agqueticum, common. 10. 684. Ditches and rivers. 
Bienn. 6; 7- 
Cicuta. Cowbane. 


. virofa, water. 7. 479. Rivers and ditches. Per. 8. 


Agruuss. Fool’s-Parfley. 
1. A. Cynapium, common. 17. 1192. Cultivated ground. 
Ann. 7, 8. 
Scanpix. Chervil. 
1. S. odorata, great or fweet. 10. 697. Mountain paf- 
tures. Per. 5. 
2. S. Peéten-Veneris, needle. 20. 1397. Corn-fields. 
Ann. 6, 7. 
*3. S. Cerefolium, garden. 18. 1268. Banks and hedges. 
Ann. 6. 
4. S. Anthrifeus, rough. 12. 818. Hedges and rubbith. 
Ann. 5. 
Cu#ropuyLitum. Cow-Parfley. 
1. C. fylvefire, {mooth-ftalked. 11. 752. Hedges and 
thickets. Per. 5 
2. C. temulentum, rough-ftalked. 22. 1521. Hedges and 
groves. Bienn. 6, 7. 
3. C. aureum, tawny-feeded. 30. 2103. Borders of fields, 
Scotland. Per. 6. 
ImMPERATORIA. Mafler-wort. 
1. I. Ofruthium, great. 20. 1380.' Moitt mountain paf- 
tures. Per. 6 , 
Pastinaca. Parfnep. 
1. P. /ativa, wild. 8. 556. Chalky banks. Bienn. 7. 
Smyrnium. Alexanders. 
1. S. Olufatrum, common. 4. 230. Ruins, and fea cliffs. 
Bienn. 5. 
ANETHUM. Fennel. 
1. A. Feniculum, common. 17. 1208. Chalk cliffs. 
Bienn. 7, 8 
Carum. Caraway. 
*1. C. Garni, common. 21. 1503. Meadows and paf- 
tures. Bienn. 6. 


2. 
3- 


. A. graveolens, wild. 


. S. Ebulus, dwarf. 


. S. nigra, common. 


. T. gallica, common, or French. 


. C.. httoralis, 


. S. Armeria, thrift. 4. 


. S. Limonium, common. 2. 


. S. procumbens, procumbent. 13. 897- 


PimpinELLA. Burnet-Saxitrage. 


P. faxifraga, common. 6. 407. Dry chalky paftures. 
Pers 7513. 

P. magna, great. 6. 408. Limeftone 

P. dioica, dwarf. 
Per. 5; 6. 


oves. Per. 7, 8. 
17- 1209. Limeftone rocks, rare. 


Arium. Celery. 


17- 1210. Ditches and marfhes. 
Bienn. 8. . 


Agrcopopium. Gout-weed. 


. A. Podagraria, common. 14. 940. Shady cultivated 


ground. 


Per. 5, 6. 
Ord. 3. 


VisurNuM. 


Trigynia. 
Guelder-rofe. 


. V. Lantana, mealy. 5. 331. Chalky hedges. Shrub. 5. 


. V. Opulus, common. 


5. 332. Watery groves and 


hedges. Shrub. 6. 
Samepucus. Elder. 


7- 475. Waite ground, rare. 


Wood and hedges. 


Pers 7: 
7- 476. 
Small tree. 6. 


SrapHYLEA. Bladder-nut. 


. S. pinnata,common. 22. 1560. Hedges,rare. Shrub. 6. 


Tamarifk. 
19. 1318. South 


TAMARIX. 


coaft.. Shrub. 7. 


CorRIGIOLA. 
fand. 


Strap-wort. 
10. 668. South-weft coatt. 


Ann. 7, 8 


Ord. 4. Tetragynia. 


Parnassia. Grafs of Parnaffus. 


- P. paluftris, common. 2. 82. Boggymoors. Per. 9, 10. 


, Ord. 5. Pentagynia. 
Srartice. Sea Lavender. 


226. Mountains, and fea 


Muddy fea fhore. 


fhore. Per. 7, 8. 


102. 
Per. 7, 8. 


. S. reticulata, matted. 5. 328. Norfolk coaft. Per. 7, 8. 


Linum. Flax. 


. L. ufitatifimum, common. 19. 1357- Fields. Ann. 7. 


. L. perenne, perennial blue. 1. 40. Chalky hills. 
er. 6, 7. 
. L. anguflifolium, narrow-leaved pale. 6. 381. Sand 
or limeftone. Per. 7. 
. L. catharticum, purging. 6. 382. D aftures. 
Aun. 6—8. cee 
Srppatpia. Sibbaldia. 


Scottifh moun- 


Per. 7. 4 
Ord. 6. 


tains. 


PLANTS. 


Ord. 6. Hexagynia. 
Drosera. Sun-dew. 
1. D. rotundifolia, round-leaved. 13. 867. Turfy bogs. 


Beri, 8: 
2. D. /ongifolia, long-leaved. 13. 868. 


Per. 7, 8. 

3. D. anglica, great. 13. 869. Bogs, rare. Per. 7, 8. 
Ord. 7. 
Myosurvs. 
leaft. 7. 435- 


Turfy bogs. 


Polygynia. 
Moufetail. 


Gravelly corn-fields. 


t. M. minimus, 
Ann. 5. 
Clafs 6. Hexanprra. 


Ord. 1. 


GALANTHUS. 


Monogynia. 
Snowdrop. 


19. Meadows and orchards. 


x. G. xivalis, common. 1. 
Per. 2. 
Levucosum. Snowflake. 


need SR oe fummer. g. 621. Moift meadows. Per. 5. 
Narciffus. 


4. 275. Sandy downs. Per. 5. 
Bere 4515 
Woods and 


NARCISSUS. 


1. N. poeticus, poetic. 

2. N. biflorus, pale. 4. 276. Sandy downs. 

3. N. Pfeudo-narcifus, daffodil. 1. 17. 
paitures. Per. 3. 


Axiium. Garlick. 


1. A. Ampeloprafum, great round. 
ules, Per. 7. 

2. A. arenarium, fand. 
Per: 9. 

3. A. carinatum, mountain. 24. 1658. Rocks and moun- 
fame. Pers 7. 

4. A. oleraceum, ftreaked field. 7. 488. Fields. Per. 7. 

5. A. vineale, crow. 28. 1974. Chalky hills and fields. 

6 


Severn 


24. 1657. 


Mountain woods. 


Ig. 1358. 


Pere 7s 
. A. urfinum, broad-leaved. 2. 122. Groves and 
thickets. Per. 5, 6. 
7. A. Schoenoprafum, chive. 34. 2441. Meadows and 
paitures, rare. Per. 6. 
Fritivvaria. Fnitillary. 
1. F. Meleagris, common. 9. 622. Moiit paftures. Per. 4. 
Tuuiea. Tulip. 
1. T. fylveftris, wild yellow. 1. 63. Chalk-pits, rare. 
Per. 4. 
OrniTHOGALUM. Star of Bethlehem. 


21. Groves,rare. Per. 4 


1. O. futeum, yellow. 1. A 
7. 499. Paftures and hills, 


2. O. pyrenaicum, {piked. 


_ Tare. Per. 6; 7. 

3. O. umbellatum, common. 2. 130. Meadows and paf- 
tures. | Per. 4, 5. 

4. O. nutans, drooping. 28. 1997. Dry meadows, rare. 
Pere 5. 

Hyacintuus. Hyacinth. 

a. H. racemofus, ftarch. 27. 1391. Sandy ground, and 

walks. Per. 5. 


Seria. Squill. 
1. S. verna, vernal. 1. 23. Sea cliffs. Per. 4. 
2. S. bifolia, two-leaved. 1. 24. Woods in the weit. 
Per. 3, 4. 
3- S. autumnalis, autumnal. 2. 78. Dry pattures, rare. 
pera; 
4. S. nutans, hare-bell. 6. 377. Groves and pattures. 
Perse 5s 
ANTHERICUM. Spider-wort. 
1. A. ferotinum, mountain. 12. 793. Welfh mountains. 
Per. 6. 
Narruecium. Afphodel. 
1. N. offfragum, Lancathire. 8. 535. Turfy bogs. 
ere gs 8 


Sperage. 
728339: 


ASPARAGUS. 


1. A. officinalis, common. Stony fea-coatt. 


Perec 
Convatraria. Lilly of the Valley. 


1. C. majalis, common. 15. 1035. Groves and thickets. 
Per. 5. 


2. C. verticillata, narrow-leaved Solomon’s feal. 2. 128. 
Woods, Scotland. Per. 6. 
3- C. Polygonatum, angular Solomon’s feal. 4. 280. 


Woods, rare. Per. 5, 6. 
4. C. multiflora, common Solomon’s feal. 4. 279. Woods. 


Persp 5540: 
Acorus. Sweet Flag. 
1, A. Calamus, common. 5. 356. Watery places. 
Pers. Gs 
Juncus. Ruth. 
1. J. acutus, great fharp. 23. 1614. Sandy fea-coatt. 
Bare Ge 
2. J. maritimus, leffer fharp. 24. 1725. Muddy fea-coatt. 
Pers 8: 
3. J. glaucus, hard. 10. 665. Mboift paftures. Per. 7. 
4. J. conglomeratus, common. 12. 835. Moiit paftures. 


Pers) 7. 

5. J. effufus, foft. 12. 836. Moift paftures. Per. 7. 

6. J. filiformis, leatt. 17. 1175. Alpine rills. Per. 8. 

7- J. trifidus, three-leaved. 21. 1482. Alpine bogs. 
Perez. 

8. J. /quarrofus, mots. 
6, 7. 

9. J. acutiflorus, tharp-flowered jointed. 4. 238, (arti- 
culatus). Bogs. Per. 6. 

** Leaves with knotty joints, fightly comprefled. Stem 
without joints. Panicle repeatedly forked, denfe. Calyx- 
leaves all fharp-pointed.’’—Stem leafy. Panicle {preading, 
with upright branches. F/ozwers {mall. 

10. J. dampocarpus, {hining-fruited jointed. 
Boggy ground. Per. 6, 7. 

‘* Leaves with knotty joints, compreffed. Stem without 
joints. Panicle compound, erect, elongated. Inner calyx- 
leaves bluntifh, bordered. Capfule coloured, varnifhed.’?— 
Stem leafy. Panicle tall, many-flowered. Cap/ule large, of 
a dark chocolate hue, and highly polifhed. 
11. J. obtufiflorus, blunt-fiowered jointed. 2144. 

Marfhes. Per. 7, 8. 

‘© Leaves and ftem with knotty joints, cylindrical. Pa- 
nicle repeatedly compound; its branches divaricated and 
reflexed. Calyx-leaves obtufe, as long as the capfule.””—- 

7 Stem 


Sandy heaths. Per. 


ASIF 


30. 2143. 


30. 


Stem tall, but with only two saves. 
fall, brownifh. 
12, 


13. 
14. 


«¢ Leaves linear, Fe at. 
the leaves. 


PLANTS. 


Flowers and capfule 


J. uliginofus, little bulbous. 12. 801. Wet fandy 
heaths. Per. 6, 7. ! 

it “thet round-fruited. 13. 934. Moift paftures. 
Per. 7. 

J. gracilis, ee {fpreading. 31. 2174. Alpine bogs, 


Per. 


rare. 
Stem forked, racemofe, taller than 


Flowers folitary.”’ 


15. J. bufonius, toad. 12. 802. Sandy wet places. 
Ann. 7, 8 

16. J. biglimis, two-flowered. 13. 898. Alpine rills, rare. 
Per. 8. 

17. J. triglumis, three-flowered. 13. 899. Alpine rills. 
Peraiy. 

18. J. caftaneus, cluftered alpine. 13. goo. Highland 
bogs. Per. 7. 

19. J. pilofus, broad-leaved hairy. 11. 736. Woods and 
groves. Per. 3, 4 

20. J. Forfleri, narrow-leaved hairy. 18. 1293. Groves. 
Berni 

21. Je fe wood. 11. 737. Woods and thickets. 
Per ag. 

22. J. campeftris, hairy field. 10. 672. Barren paftures. 
Per. Gia 

oa I: Wicanen, ipiked aa. Tere eon Walley Ber: 

Berseris. Barberry. 

1. B. vulgaris, common. 1. 49. Chalky banks. 

Shrub. 5, 6 
FRANKENIA. Sea-Heath. 

1. F. levis, fmooth. 3. 205. Muddy {falt-marfhes. 
Per. 7, 

2. F. pulverulenta, powdery. 31. 2222. Suflex ceaft. 
Ann. 7 

Perris. Water-Purflane. 

1. P. Portula, common. 17. 1211. Watery places. 

Ann. 7, 8. 
Ord. 2. Trigynia. 
Rumex. Dock. 

t. R. fanguineus, bloody-veined. 22. 1533. Woods and 
way fides. Per. 7 

z, R. ert/pus, curled. 28. 1998. Rubbifh and paftures. 
Ber; 16; <7: 

3. R. acutus, fharp. 11. 724. Watery and wafte places. 
Pera9,. 

4. R. obtufifolius, broad-leaved. 28. 1999. Watte ground. 
Peri i75,. Ss 

5- R. pulcher, fiddle. 22. 1576. Gravelly paftures. 
Per. 8. 

6. R. maritimus, golden. 11. 725. Salt marfhes. Per. 
7,8 
72, Oe 

4. R. paluftris, yellow marfh. 27. 1932. Marfhes and 
itches. Per. 7, 8. 

8. R. aquaticus, great water. 30. 2104. Ditches and 
rivers. Per. 7, 8 

9. R. digynus, mountain forrel. 13. 910. Alpine rivu- 
lets; Per. '6. 

10, R. Acetofa, common forrel. 2. 127. Meadows and 
pattures. Per. 6. 

11. R. Acetofella, theep’s forrel. 24. 1674. Gravelly 


fields: Per. 6,°7. 


TorizLpia. Tofieldia. 
1. T. patuftris, Scottifh afphodel. 8. 536. Alpine rills. 
Per. 8. 
ScHEucuzeria. Scheuchzeria. 
1. S. paluftris, marfh. 26. 1801. Bogs, Yorkfhire. 
Per. 6. 
Tricrocuin. Arrow-grafs. 


1. T. palufire, marth. 6. 366. Marfhes. Per. 7. 
2. T. maritimum, fea. 4. 255. Muddy ltaepeeae 
Per. 5—8. 


Corcuicum. Meadow-Saffron. 


2. 133. B. 20. 1432. Rich 


1. C. autumnale, common. 


meadows. Per. g. 
Ord. 3. Polygynia. 
AuisMA. Water-Plantain. 
1. A. Plantago, greater. 12. 837. Ditches and at 
Peri 


2. A. Damafonium, ftar-headed. 
pools, rare. Per. 6, 7. 


23. 1615. Gravelly 


3. A. natans, floating. 11. 775. Alpine lakes, rare, 
Peren7a18s 
4. A. ranunculoides, {mall. 5. 326. Watery turfy bogs, 
Poe: 
Clafs 7. HEepTranpria. 
Ord. 1. Monoyynia. 
TRIENTALIS. Trientalis. 
1. T. europea, chickweed. 1. 15. Woods and mountain 
heaths. Per. 5, 6 
Clafs 8. OcTranpriA. 2 
Ord. 1. Monogynia. 


Evening-Primrofe. 
22. 1534. Sandy weftern coatt. 


OENOTHERA. 


1. O. biennis, common. 
Bienn. 7—9. 


Eprnozrum. Willow-herb. 
1. E. anguflifolium, rofe-bay. 28. 1947: Shady mea- 
dows. Per. 7. 
2. E. hirfutum, great hairy. 12. 838. Watery places, 


Per. 75 

3. E. parviflorum, {m all-flowered, hoary. 
tery places. Per. 7. 

. E. montanum, broad {mooth-leaved. 17. 1177. Groves 


12. 795+ Wa- 


4 
and ftony places. Per. 7. 
5. E. rofeum, pale {mooth-leaved. 10. 693. ace 
ground, rare. Per. 7. 
6. E. tetragonum, {quare-ftalked. 28. 1948. Marfhes. 
Per. 7. 
7. E. palujire, round-ftalked, marth. | 5. 346." Marfhes, 
ers 7. 
_ 28, 2000. Moun- 


a) alfinifolium, chick weed-leaved. 
tain rills. Per. 7. 

«« Leaves on footftalks, ovate, acute, toothed. Stigma 
undivided. Root creeping, matted. 
obtufely quadrangular.””—Mr. Winch has fhewn this to 
t 


Stems decumbent, - 


« 


; 


' 


the plant of the Cheviot hills, defcribed by Ray, which has 
always been taken for a/pinum. 
9. E 


. V. Myrtillus, bilberry. 


PLANTS. 


. alpinum, alpine. 28. 2001. 


land.. Per. 6, 7. 
CHLORA. 


HC. parole common. 1. 
Ann. 7; 8 


VAccINIUM. 


Yellow-Centaury. 
60. Chalky banks. 


Whortle-berry. 
7- 456. Heaths and woods. 


Shrub. 5. ; 
V. uliginofum, great bilberry. 9. 581. 
Shrub. 4, 5, 


Marfhy heaths. 


3. V. Vitis Idea, red. 9. 598. Dry ftony moors. 
Shrubby. 6. r 
4. V. Oxycoccus, cranberry. 5. 319. Mofly bogs. 
Per. 6. 
Menziesta. Menziefia. 
i. M. cerulea, Scottifh. 35. 2469. Weilt of Scotland. 
Shrubby. 6, 7 ; ; 
2. M. Dabeoci, Irifh. 1. 35. (Erica Dabeoci.) Weft 
of Ireland. Shrubby. 6, 7. 
Erica. Heath. 
1. E. vulgaris, common. 15. 1013. Heaths and woods. 
Shrub. 6, 7. 
2. E. Tetralix, crofs-leaved. 15. 1014. Bogs. Shrubby. 
3. E. loose, fine-leaved. 15. 1015. Heaths. Shrub. 
4, Ex Bs la 1. 3. Heaths, Cornwall. 
Shrub. 7, 8 
Darune. Mezereon. 
1. D. Mezereum, {purge-olive. 20. 1381. Woods, rare. 
Shrub. 3, 4. 
2. D. Laureola, {purge-laurel. 2. 1109. Bufhy places. 
Shrub. 3. 
Acer. Maple. 
*1. A. Pfeudo-platanus, greater, or fycamore. 5. 303. 
Woods. ‘Tree. 5. 
2. A. campeftre, common. 5. 304. Woods and hedges. 
Tree. 5, 6. 
Ord. 2. Trigynia. 
Potyconum. Perficaria. 
1. P. amphibium, amphibious. 7. 436. Ponds and 
ditches. Per. 7, 8 : 
2. be pica, fpotted. 11. 756. Ditches and bogs. 
Ann. 7 
3. P. lapath Tam, pale-flowered. 20. 1382. Dunghills. 
Ann. 7, 8. 
fe ile rerepyer, biting. 14. 989. Watery places. 
Ann. 9. 
5. P. minus, fmall creeping. 15. 1043. Gravelly 
puddles. Ann. 9 
6. P. Biflorta, great biitort. 8. 509. Meadows. Per. 6. 
7- P. viviparum, alpine biltort. 10. 669. Highland 
mountains. Per. 6, 7. 
8. P. aviculare, knot-grafs. 18. 1252. Rubbifh and 
fand. Ann. 4—I0. 4 
*9, P. Fagopyrum, buck-wheat.” 15. 1044. Fields. 


nn. 7, 8 


Vou. XXVII. 


Alpine rivulets, Scot- 


to. P. Convolvulus, ee oe 
fields. Ann. 6 


Ord. 3. Tetragynia. 


Paris. Herb Paris. 
» P. quadrifolia, common. 1. a 


i] 


14. 941. Corn- 


Shady groves. 


eruss 
Apoxa. Mofchatell. 
1. A. Mofchatellina, tuberous, 7+ 453. Groves and 
banks. Per, 4, 5. 
Eating. Waterwort. 
1. E. eideebiont spel 14. 955. Borders of lakes, 


Clafs 9. ENNEANDRIA. 


Ord. 1. Hexagynia. 


Buromus. 


~ 


- B. umbellatus, common. 


10. 651. 
Per. 6, 7. 


Clafs to. 
Ord. 1. 


Monorropa. 
. M. Hypopithys, yellow. 
Per. 6. 


Monogynia. 


~ 


AANDROMEDA. 


Flowering-Ruhh. 
Rivers and ditches. 


DeEcanpria, 


Bird’s-nett. 
1. 69. Beech or Fir woods. 


Andromeda. 


1. A. polifolia, marth. 10. 713. Turfy bogs. Shrubby. 6. 


Arsutus. Arbutus, 
1 A. Pe se riko | tree. 34. 2377. Rocks, Ire- 
2. ar ge Sip Hea alpine. 29. 2030. Stony 
Be aN nllee. mh ea bere trailing. 10. 714. Alfine 
Pyrora. Winter-green. 


1. P. rotundifolia, round-leaved, 3. 
thickets, rare. Per. 7. 


213. 


Mountain 


2. P. media, intermediate. 28. 1945. North of Eng- 
land, woods. Per. 6. 

3. P. rofea, rofe-coloured. 36. 2543. North of Eng- 
land, woods. Per. 7. 

4. P. minor, lefler. 3. 158? Woods, and mountain 
thickets. Per. 7. 

5+ P. fecunda, ferrated. 8. 517. Alpine woods. Per. 7. 

6. P. uniflora, fingle-flowered. 3. 146. Alpine woods, 
rare. Pers 7. 

Ord. 2.. Digynia. 
CuRYSOSPLENIUM. Golden-Saxifrage. 

1. C. alternifolium, alternate-leaved. 1. 54. Shady rills, 
rare. Per. 5. 

2. C. oppofitifolium, oppofite-leaved. 7. 490. Shady 
rills. Per, 5. 

4M SAXIFRAGA. 


I. 


N 
. 


SYA Fe 


s 
s 
s 
s 
S 
5 
s 
s 
S 
. S. rivularis, alpine brook. 
S 
S 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 


. S. annuus, annual. 


PLANTS. 


SaxrrRAGA. Saxifrage. 


S. flellaris, hairy, 3. 167. Mountain rivulets. 


Per. 6, 7 


; eboale cluftered alpine. 7. 440. Tops of High- 


land mountains. Per. 7. } 

. umbrofa, London pride. 10. 663. Mountains. 
Per. 6. ' 

. hirfuta, hairy oval-leaved. 33. 2322. Mountains, 


Ireland. Per. 6. 
. Geum, kidney-leaved. 22. 1561. 
land. Per. 6. 


Mountains, Ire- 


. oppofitifolia, purple. 1. 9. Alpine rocks. Per. 4. 
: 5m yellow marfh. 15. 1009. Turfy bogs, 
very rare. Per. 8. 


. aizoides, yellow mountain. 1. 39. Mountain rivu- 
lets. ‘Per. 75 8. 
. granulata, white. 7. 500. Meadows and paftures. 
Per. 5. 
. cernua, drooping bulbous. 10. 664. Welt alpine 
rocks. Per. 7 
32. 2275. Alpine rivu- 


lets. + Per. 6, 7. ; 
. tridadylites, rue-leaved. 7. 501. Walls. Ann. 5. 
. cafpitofa, tufted alpine. 12. 794. Alpine rocks, 


rare. Per. 6. 

. mofchata, mufky alpine. 33. 2314. Alpine rocks, 
rare. Per.\6;.7. 

. palmata, palmate. 7. 455. Rocky mountains. 


Per. &, 6. 

. hirta, trifid hairy. 32. 2291. 
land, Per. 5, 6. 

. platypetala, broad-petalled. 
and Scotland. Per. 6. 


Highlands of Scot- 


32. 2276. Snowdon, 


. elsngella, long-ftalked. 32. 2277. Scottifh moun- 
tains. Per. 6. 
. hypnoides, moffy cufhion. 7. 454. Mountains. 
Per. 5, 6. 
. pedatifida, pedatifid. 32. 2278. Highlands of 
Scotland. Per. 5, 6. 
ScrerantHus. Knawel. 


5. 351. Sandy fields, common. 


Ann. 7. 


2. S. perennis, perennial. 5. 352. Sandy heaths, rare, 

Per. 10, 11. 
SAPONARIA. Soapwort. : 

1. S. officinalis, common. 15. 1060. Meadows and 

hedges. Per. 8, 9. 
Diantuus. Pink. 

1. D. Armeria, Deptford. 5. 317. Gravelly paftures. 
Ann. 7, 8. 

2. D. prolifer, proliferous. 14. 956. Gravelly banks, 
rare. Ann. 7. 

3. D. Caryophyllus, clove. 3. 214. "Walls. Per. 7. 

4. D. deltoides, maiden. ©1. 61. Gravelly pattures. 
Per. 7—10. 

5. D. cefius, mountain. 1. 62. Dry limeftone rocks, 


Per. 65.7: 


rare. 


Ord. 3. Trigynia. 


Cucusatus. Berry-Chickweed. 


- Cy baccifer, black-fruited. 22. 1577. Anglefea, Dil- 


lenius. Per. 6, 7. 
Ir 


I. 


2. 


3- 


, SiLene. Catchfly. 
S. anglica, Englith, 17. 1178. Sandy fields. 
Ann, 7. f 
S. cap eis variegated. 2. 86. Sandy fields. 
nn. 6, 7. , 
S. nutans, Nottingham. 7. 465. Calcareous rocks. 
Per. 6; 9- : 


S. paradoxa, mentioned in the Fl. Brit. 467, is to be ex- 
cluded, as not really of Britith growth. The Dover Catch- 


fly, Lychnis major noétiflora Dubrenfis perennis, Raii Syn. ° 


340, has not been found fince the time of Ray ; and the old 
{pecimens, preferved in the Britifh Mufeum, appear to be 
fomething unknown to modern botanifts, though not fuffi- 


ciently perfe& to afford f{pecific characters. 


They are moft 


like the Linnean Cucubalus vifcofus, for which Ray’s plant 
was originally taken by Linnzeus and Hudfon. 


4. S. inflata, bladder. 3. 164. Fields and banks, com- 
mon. Per. 7. °: 

5. S. maritima, fea. 14. 957. Stony fhores and moun- 
tains. Per. 8, 9. 

6. S. Otites, Spanifh. 2. 85. Dry fields and heaths, 
rare. Per. 7, 8. 

7. S. conica, corn. 13. 922. Sandy corn-fields. Ann. 7. 

8. S. nodiflora, night-flowering. 5. 291. Gravelly 
fields. Ann. 7. 

*g. S. Armeria, common, or Lobel’s. 20. 1398. Fields 
and banks. Ann. 7, 8. 

10. S. acaulis, mofs. 16. 1081. Mountains. Per. 6, 7. 

STELLARIA. Stitchwort. 

I. S. nemorum, wood. 2. 92. Moift woods, in the 
north. Per. 5, 6. 

2. S. media, common chickweed. 8. 537. Waite and 
cultivated ground. Ann. 4—1IO0. 

3. S. holoftea, greater. 8. 511. Dry groves. Per. 5. 

4. S. gianna leffer. 12. 803. Paitures and buthes. 

er. 

5. S. epee glaucous marfh. 12. 825. Wet meadows. 
Per. 6; 7. 

6. S. uliginofa, bog. 15.1075. Watery places. Ann. 6. 

7. S. feapigera, many-ftalked. 18. 1269. Rivulets, 
Scotland. Per. 6. 

8. S. ceraftoides, alpine. 13. 911. Highland mountains. 
Per. 6) 

ARENARIA. Sandwort. 
1. A. peploides, fea. 3. 189. Sandy beach. Per. 6, 7. 


nN un + 


. A. rubra, purple. 
8 


. A. verna, vernal. 


. A. trinervis, plantain-leaved. 21. 1483. 
Ann. 5, 6. 

op Lepyllfolias thyme-leaved. 13. 923. Banks and 
walls. Ann. 6, 7. 


12. 852. Sandy fields. Ann. 


Di Se 
. A. marina, fea fpurrey. 14. 958. Sandy beach. 


Ann. 6, 7. 


. A. tenuifolia, fine-leaved. 4. 219. Sand and walls. 


Ann. 6 


8. 512. Sparry hills. Per. 


5-8. 
. A. fafligiata, level-topped. 25.1744. Scottifh moun- 


tains. Ann. 6. 


9. A. ciliata, fringed. 25. 1745. Irifh mountains. 
er. 8. 


CuHeRLERIA. Cherleria. 


1. C. fedoides, dwarf. 17. 1212. Highland mountains, 


Per. 7. 


Ord. 


ow 


Groves. . 


10. 
II. 


. C. lutea, greater yellow. 22. 1522. 


PLANTS. 


Ord. 4.  Pentagynia. 
CoryLepon. Navelwort. 
- C. Unmbilicus, common. 5. 325. Shady rocks. 


Pers 6, 7% 
Moift rocks and 


walls, rare. Per. 6. 
Sepum. Stone-crop. 

S. Telephium, orpine. 19. 1319. Fields and thickets. 
Per. 8. 

S. dafyphyllum, thick-leaved. 10. 656. Walls and 
ftones. Per. 6. 

S. anglicum, Englifh. 3. 171. Mountains, and fea 
fhore. Ann. 7. 

S. acre, biting. 12. 839. Walls and dry fand. 
Per. 6. 

S. fexangulare, infipid. 28. 1946. Walls, rare. 
Per. 6, 7: 

S. villofum, hairy. 6. 394. Mountain rills. Per. 
6, 7. 

S. album, white. 22. 1578. Rocks and walls, rare. 
Per. 7. 

S. reflexum, yellow. 10. 695. Walls and roofs, 
common. Per. 7. 

S. glaucum, glaucous. 35, 2477. Barren fands. 
Per.7,'8: 

S. rupefire, rock. 3. 170. Rocks, rare. Per. 7. 

S. Forflerianum, Forfterian. . 26. 1802. Rocks, 
Wales. Per. 7. 

Oxatis. Wood-Sorrel. 


- O. Acetofella, common. 11.762. Woods. Per. 4, 5. 


2. O. corniculata, yellow precumbent. 24. 1726. Shady 


. A. Githago, corn. 


See EON ee 


rocks. Per. 5—10. 
Cockle. 


I1. 741. Corn-fields. Ann. 6, 7. 


AGROSTEMMA. 


Lycunis. Campion. 
. L. Flos cuculi, ragged robin. 8. 573. Moift mea- 
dows. Per. 6. 
. L. Vifcaria, German catchfly. 11. 788. Rocks; 


rare. 


Per. 5, 6. 


. L. alpina, red alpine. 32. 2254. Highland rocks. 
lei (On GE 
. L. dioica, red or white. 22. 1579, 1580. Groves, 
and fields. Per. 5—g. 
Cerastium. Chickweed. 


. C. vulgatum, broad moufe-ear. 11.789. Paiftures and 


rubbish. Ann. 4, 5. 


- latifolium, broad rough. Alpine rocks. 
Leses (oe 


- aguaticum, water. 8. 538. Watery places. Per. 7. 


eo 


C. vifcofum, narrow moufe-ear. 11.790. Paftures and 
rubbifh. Per. 5-—9. 

C. femidecandrum, little moufe-ear. 23. 1630. Walls 
and fand. Ann. 4, 5. 

C. tetrandrum, tetrandrous moufe-ear. 3.166. Rocks 
and fand, Scotland. Ann. 5, 6. 

C. arvenfe, field. 2.93. Gravelly fields. Per. 5—8. 

C. alpinum, alpine. 7.472. Alpinerills. Per. 6, 7. 

Cc 

(& 


SpeRGuULA. Spurrey. 


- S. arvenfis, roughfeeded corn. 22.1535. Sandy fields. 


Am. 7,8: 


2. 


os) 


Ann. 7. 

2. R. /utea, wild, or bafe rocket. 5. 32%. Fields and 
chalky hills. Ann? 7, 8. 

Evpnorsia. Spurge. 

1. E. Peplis, purple. 28. 2002. Sandy fouth coatt. 
Ann. 7, 8. 

2. E. Peplus, petty. 14.959. Cultivated ground, com- 
mon. Ann. 7, 8. 

3. E. exigua, dwarf. 19. 1336. Corn-fields, rare. Ann. 7. 

+4. E. Lathyris, caper. 32.2255. Dry ftony places, 
rare. Bienn. 5, 6. 

5. E. Portlandica, Portland. 7. 441. South coaft. Per. 8. 

6. E. paralia, fea. 3. 195. Sandy feafhore. Per. 8, 9. 

7~ E. hehiofcopia, .fun. 13. 883. Cultivated ground. 
Ann. 7, 8. 

8. E. platyphylla, warty. 5. 333. Corn-fields, rare. 
Ann. 7, 8. 

g. E. Efula, \eaty-branched. 20. 1399. Woods, Scot- 
land. Per.'7. 

10. E. Cypariffias, cyprefs. 12. 840. Woods and barren 
ground. Per. 5, 6. 

11. E. hiberna, Irifh. 19. 1337. Fields, rare. Per. 6. 


. E. Characias, 


. S. teGorum, common, 


S. pentandra, {mooth-feeded cora. 22. 1536. Sandy 
elds. Ann. 7, 8. ; 
- S. nodofa, knotted. 10. 694.  Moift fandy heaths. 
Bers 75/8. 
- S. faginoides, {mooth awl-fhaped. 30. 2105. High- 
land mountains. Per. 6. 
- S. fubulata, ciliated awl-fhaped. 16. 1082. Sandy 
heaths. Per. 7, 8. ; 
Clafs 11. Doprcanpria, 
Ord. 1. | Monogynia. 
Asarum. Afarabacea. 
- A. europeum, common. 16. 1083. Woods, rare. 
Bers: 
Lytxrum. Lythrum. 


onpelicg Saitaria, purple. 15. 1061. Watery places. Per. 


77 Oe 
L. hyfopifolia, hyflop-leaved. 5. 292. Inundated 


ground. Ann. 8. 
Ord. 2. Digynia. 
Acrimonta. Agrimony. 
- A. Lupatoria, common. 19. 1335. Thickets and 
hedges. Per. 6, 7. eo 
Ord. 3. Trigynia. 
Resepa. Mignonette. 


» R. Luteola, dyer’s-weed. 5. 320. Fields and rubbith, 


- E. amygdaloides, wood. 4. 256. Woods and groves. 


Per. 3, 4. 
red, 
Shrub. 3, 4. 


7: 442. Mountainous places, 


rare. 


Ord. 4. Dodecagynia. 
Houteleek. 
1. 1320. 


4M 2 


SEM PERYVIVUM. 


Roofs and walls, 
Per. 7. 


Clafs 


PLANTS, 


Clafs 12. IcosanDRiA. 
Ord. 1. Monogynia. 
Prunus. Cherry or Plum. 
1. P. Padus, bird cherry. 20. 1383. Woods and hedges. 
Trees, 5- 
2. P. Cerafus, common cherry. 10. 706. Woods and 
hedges. ‘Tree. 5. 
*3. P. domeflica, common plum. 25. 1783. Hedges. 
Tree. 4. 
4. P. infititia, bullace. 12. 841. Hedges and groves. 
Tree. 4. 
5- P. fpinofa, floe. 12.842. Hedges and thickets. 


Shrub. 3, 4. 
Ord. 2. 


MesrILus. 


Pentagynia. 
Medlar. 
35. 2504. Hedges and 


1. M. Oxyacantha, hawthorn. 


thickets. Small tree. 5, 6. 

*2. M. germanica, common eatable. 22. 1523. Hedges, 
Fares‘ Tree. 5: 

Pyrus. Pear. 

1. P. communis,common. 25. 1784. Woods and hedges. 
Tree. 4. 

2. P. Malus, apple, or crab. 3.179. Woods and 
hedges. ‘Tree. 5. 

3. P. torminalis, wild fervice. 5. 298. Woods and 
hedges. Tree. 4, 5. 

4. P. domeflica, true fervice. 5. 350. Mountain woods, 
rare. ‘Dree.,'5. 

5. P. aucuparia, mountain afh. 5. 337. Mountain woods. 
abree. 5. 

6. P. pinnatifida, baltard mountain afh. 33. 2331. Rocks, 
Terese ree. 5 

7. P. Aria, white beam-tree. 26.1858. Limeftone 
rocks. Tree. 5. 

Spir#A. Spirea. 

1. S. falicifolia, willow-leaved. 21. 1468. Wet mountain 
thickets. Shrub. 7. 

2. S. Filipendula, dropwort. 4. 284. Dry open paf- 
tures. Per. 7. 

3. S. Ulmaria, meadow-{weet. 14. 960. Moitt meadows. 
Per..6.;7¢ 

Ord. 2. | Polygynia. 
Rosa. Rofe. 

i. R. /pinofifima, burnet. 3. 187. Sandy heaths. Low 
{hrub. 7. 

2. R. rubella, red-fruited dwarf. 36. 2521. Northum- 
berland. Low fhrub. 7. 

3. R. involuta, prickly unexpanded. 29. 2068. Weftern 


ifles. Low fhrub. 6. 

4. R. hibernica, Irih. 31. 2196. Ireland. Shrub. 6—11. 

5. R. arvenfis, white field. 3.188. Hedges and thickets, 

Shrub. 6, 7. : 

6. R. villofa,apple. 9. 583. Mountain thickets. Shrub. 6. 

7. R. mollis, foft-leavedround-fruited. 35. 2459. Thickets. 
Low fhrub. 6. 

. R. cinnamomea, cinnamon. 34. 2388. Thickets, York- 
fhire. Shrub. 5 

9g. R. tomentofa, dowys-leaved briar. 
and hedges. Shrub. 6, 7. 


eo 


14.990. Woods 


10. R. rubiginofa, {weet briar. 
Shrub. 6, 7. 


14.991. Gravelly heaths. 


11. R. micrantha, {mall-flowered {weet briar. 35. 2490. 
Hedges. Shrub. 6, 7. 

12. R. feabriufcula, roughifh-leaved briar. 27.. 1896. 
Hedges. Shrub. 6. 

13. R. cefia, glaucous-leaved. 33. 2367. Highland val- 
leys. Shrub. 7. 

14. R. canina, common dog-briar. 14. 992. Hedges. 
Shrub. 6. ; 

15. R. collina,rough-ftalked dog-briar. 27.1895. Thickets, 
Suffex. 7. 

16. R. dumetorum, downy-ftalked dog-briar. 36. 2579. 
Thickets, Suffex. 7. 

Rusus. Bramble. 
1. R. ideus, rafpberry. 34.2442. Woods and thickets. 


Shrub. 5, 6. 
2. R. fuberedus, red-fruited. 36.2572. Northern woods. 
Shrub. 6. 
3. R. cafius, dew-berry. 
Shrub. 6, 7- 


12. 826, Groves and hedges. 


hazel-leaved. 12. 


4. R. corylifolius, 827. Hedges. 
Shrub. 7. 
5. R. fruticofus, common. 10. 715. Hedges. Shrub. 
Fok 
Gabe fiteailli, ftone. 32. 2233. Mountain woods. 
Per. 6. 
7. R. aréticus, dwarf crimfon. 23. 1585. Stony hills, 
rare. Per. 5,6. 
8. R. Chamemorus, cloud-berry. 10. 716. Mountain 
moors. Per. 6. 
Fracaria. Strawberry. 
1. F. vefca, common. 22. 1524. Groves and banks. 
Per. 5, 6. 
2. F. elatior, hautboy. 31. 2197- Woods in the fouth, 
rare. Per. 6, 
3. F. flerilis, barren. 25. 1785. Barren _paftures, 
Per. 35 4+ ; 
PorENTILLA. Cinquefoil. 
1. P. fruticofa, fhrubby. 2. 88. Mountain thickets, 
Yorkfhire. Shrub. 6. 
2. P. anjerina, filver-weed. 12. 861. Boggy meadows. 
Per. 6, 7. 
cpt rupefiris, itrawberry-flowered. 29. 2058. Rocks, 
Wales. Per. 6, 7- 
4. P. argentea, hoary. 2. 89. Gravelly paftures. Per. 6. 
5. P. aurea, golden. 8. 561. Highland mountains. 
Per, 73 
6. P. verna, {pring. 1. 37. High open paftures. Per. 
4) 5+ 
7. P. opaca, faw-leaved hairy. 35. 2449. Highlands, 
Per. 6. 
8. P. alba, white. 20. 1384. Welch mountains. Per. 7, 8. 
9. P. reptans, common creeping. 12. 862. Meadows 
and paitures. Per. 6—8. 
10. P. tridentata, trifid-leaved. 34. 2389. Highlands. 
Per. ‘5; 6. 
TorMENTILLA. ‘T'ormentil. 


1. T. officinalis, common, 12.863. Heaths and paftures. 
Per. 6, 7, 

2. T. reptans, trailing. 12. 864. Hedges, rare. Per. 6, 7. 

_  GEuM. 


PLANTS. 


Geum. Avens. 


xr. G. urbanum, common. 
Per. 5—8. 
2. G. rivale, water. 


Per. 6, 7. 
Dryas. 


2. 106. 


Mountain-avens. 


1. D. odopetala, white. 7. 451. Alpine moors. Per. 7, 8. 


Comarum. Marfh-cinquefoil. 


1. C. palufire,common. 3.172. Spongy bogs. Per. 6, 7. 


Clafs 13. Potyanprta. 


Ord. 1. Monogynia. 
Acr#a. Bane-berries. 
1. A. Jpicata, herb chriftopher. 13. 918. Mountain groves, 
rare. Per. 5, 6. 
CuHELIDONIUM. Celandine. 


1. C. majus,common. 22.1581. Shady banks. Per. 5, 6. 


Graucium. MHorned-poppy. 


1. G. luteum, yellow. 1.8. Sandy fea-coaft. Per. 7, 8. 
t2. G. phoeniceum, {carlet. 20. 1433. Sandy fields. Ann. 
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3. G. violaceum, violet. 3.201. Chalky fields, rare. 
Ann. 5, 6. 

Papaver. Poppy. 

1. P. Aybridum, mongrel. 1.43. Chalky fields, rare. 
Ann. 7. 

2 eekcre: long-rough-headed. , 9. 643. Corn-fields. 
Ann. 6, 7. 


. P. dubium, long-fmooth-headed. 9.644. Sandy fields. 
Ann. 6—8. 
Ann. 


3 

4. P. Rhoeas, commonred. g. 645. Corn-fields. 
5 

6 


6, 7- 
. P. fomniferum, white. 30.2145. Sandy fen-banks. 
Ann. 7. 


. P. cambricum, yellow. 1.66. ‘Shady rocks. Per. 6. 
NympHxaA. Water-lily. 
1, N. alba, white. 3.160. Pools, rivers and lakes. 
: Per. 7. 
Nupuar. Yellow water-lily. 

1. N. Jutea, common. 3. 15g. Pools and rivers. Per. 7. 
2. N. minima, leait, 32. 2292. Alpine lakes. Per. 7. 
Titia. Lime-tree. 

1. T. europea, common. 9. 610. Woods and hedges. 

Tree. 7. 
2. T. parvifolia, {mall-leaved. 24.1705. Woods. Tree. 8. 
Cistus.  Ciftus. 


1. C. marifolius, hoary dwarf. 6. 396. Rocks, rare. 
Dwarf fhrub, 5, 6. 

2. C. guttatus, fpotted-flowered. 8.544. Sandy paftures, 
rare. Ann. 6-7. 

3. C. ledifolius, ledum-leaved. 34. 2414. Sandy paitures, 
rare. Ann. 6, 7. 

4. C. furrejanus, dotted-leaved. Chalk hills, 
rare. Shrub. 7, 8. 

5. C. Helianthemum, common dwarf. 19. 1321. Gravelly 
banks. Shrub. 7, 3. 


31. 2207. 


20.1400. Woods and hedges. 
Moift fhady meadows. 


6. C. tomentofus, downy. 
Shrubby 7. 

7. C. polifolius, white mountain. 
rare, Shrubby 6, 7. 


31. 2208. Highland hills. 


1g. 1322. Open downs. 


Ord. 2. 


P#ONIA. 


Pentagynia. 


Peony. 


1. P. corallina, entire-leayed. 22. 1513. Severn ifles; 


Per. 5, 6. 
Deveuinium. Larkfpur. 
1. D. Confolida, field. 26. 1839. Sandy fields. Ann. 6, a 
AquiLecia. Columbine. 


1. A. vulgaris, common. 5. 297. Meadows and pattures 


Per7. 
StRAtioTEes. Water-aloe. 
1. S. aloides, common. 6. 379. Ditches and pools. 
Bera 7s 
Ord. 3. Polygynia. 
ANEMONE. Anemone. 
1. A. Pulfatilla, pafque-flower. 1. 51. Chalky hills. 
Per.45/5: 
2. A. nemorofa, common wood. 5. 355. Groves and 
. heaths. Per. 4, 5. 
3. A. apennina, blue mountain. 15. 1062. Groves, rare. 
Persia. 
4. A. ranunculoides, yellow wood. 21. 1484. Groves, 
rare. Per. 4. ' 


Crematis. , Traveller’s joy. 


1. C, Vitalba, common. 9g, 612. Hedges, chalky foil. 


Shrub. 7. 
THALIcTRUM. Meadow-rue. 
1. T. alpinum, alpine. 4. 262. Alpine bogs. Per. 6. 
2. T. minus, lefler. 1.11. Calcareous paitures. Per. 
65.7% 
3. T. majus, greater. 9. 611. Mountain thickets. Per. 
6, 7. 


4. T. flavum, common. 6. 367. Moift meadows. Per. 7° 
Aponis. Pheafant’s-eye. 


I. A. autumnalis, corn. 5.308. Corn-fields. Ann. 5—10. 


Ranuneutus. Crowfoot. 
1. R. Flammula, lefler fpear-wort. 6. 387. Watery 
places. Per. 6—g. 


2. R. Lingua, great {pear-wort. 2.100. Ditches. Per. Te 
3- R. gramineus, graily. 33. 2306. Alpine meadows. 


Per. 5, 6. 

4. R. Ficaria, pile-wort. 9. 584. Groves and banks. 
Per. 4. 

5- R. auricomus, wood. 9. 624. Dry groves. Per. 4, 5. 

6. R. /celeratus, water. 10. 681. Watery places, Ann. 
6—8. 

POR: sag alpine white. 34.2390. Alpine rills, 
ers) 5. 

8. R. bulbofus, bulbous. 8.515. Meadowsand paftures. 
Beruls. 


g. R. hirfutus, pale hairy. 21. 1504. Watte and cul- 
tivated ground. Ann. 6—ro. 

R. parvulus of Linneus, and Fl. Brit. 593, found be- 
low Briitol hot-wells by Mr. Dyer, and by feveral botaniits 
at Montpellier, proves a ftarved variety of our hirfutus, a 

5 {pecies 


PLANTS. 


{pecies unnoticed by Linneus. Mr. Curtis, in defcribing 

the latter, had not adverted to the tuberculated feeds, by 

which it, im all its varieties, is readily and effentially diftin- 

guifhed from bulbo/us. 

10. R. repens, creeping. 
Per. 6—8. 

11. R. acris, upright meadow. 
paftures. Per. 6, 7. 

iz. R. arvenfis, corn. 2. 135. 


8. 516. Meadows and rubbith. 
10.652. Meadows and 


Corn-fields. Ann. 6. 


13. R. parviflorus, {mall-lowered. 2. 120. Gravelly fields. 
Ann. 5; 6 

14. R. hederaceus, ivy-leaved. 28. 2003. Inundated places. 
Per. 5 —8. 


15. R. aguatilis, white floating. 2. 101. Ditches, pools, 


and rivers. Per. 5, 6. 


Trotuivus. Globe-flower. 


1. T. europeus, common. I. 28. Mountain groves. 
Per. 5, 6. 
Hexrezorvs. Hellebore. 


1. H. vwidis, green. 3.200. Chalky woods, rare. Per. 4. 
Zeit PR 9. 613. Chalky banks. Per. 3, 4. 


Cattua. Marfh-marigold. 
1. C. paluftris, common. 8. 506. Wet meadows. Per. 5. 


2. C. radicans, creeping. 31. 2175. Bogs, Scotland. 
Per. 6. 
Clafs 14. Dipynamia. 
Ord. 1. Gymnofpermia. 
Asuca. Bugle. 


1. A. reptans, common. 7. 489. Moiift groves. Per. 5- 
2. A. alpina, alpine. 7. 477- Mountains. Per. 7. 
3. A. pyramidalis, pyramidal. 18.1270. Highland hills. 
er. 55 6. 
4, A. Chamepitys, ground pine. 2. 77. Sandy fields. 
Ann. 4; 5. 
Teucrium. Germander. 


1. T. Scorodonia, wood. 
Per. 7. 
2. T. Scordium, water. 12. 828. Boggymeadows, rare. 


Per. 7, 8 
3. T. Chamedrys, wall. Old walls. 


22. 1543- Woods and heaths. 


10. 680. Per.7. 


Nepeta. Cat-mint. 
1. N. cataria, common. 2. 137. Chalky banks. Per. 7. 


VERBENA. Vervain. 


Paftures and rub- 


i. V. officinalis, common. 
bith. Per. 7. 


Ti. 767. 


Mentua. Mint. 
1. M. /ylveftris, horfe. 10. 686. Moift wafte ground. 
er. 8, 9. 
2. M. rotundifolia, round-leaved. 7. 446. Moift ground, 
rare. Per. 8, 9. 


3. M. viridis, {pear. 34. 2424. Wet meadows. Per. 8. 


4. M. piperita, pepper. 10. 687. Watery places. 
Per. 8, 9. 

5. M. odorata, bergamot. 15. 1025. Wet ground, rare. 
er. 7, 8. 


6. 
7 


. M. rubra, tall red. 
. M. gentilis, bufhy red. 


- WNH 


wee 


. M. arvenfis, corn. 


- L. incifum, cut-leaved. 27. 


apelis blbcitcols henbit. 


- G. luteum, yellow. 


. B. officinalis, wood. 


. B. nigra, ftinking. 
. M. vulgare, aromatic. 


. L. Cardiaca, common. 


. C. vulgare, wild. 


M. hirfuta, hairy. 7- 447, 448, (fativa). 
places. Per. 8, 9. 

M. acutifolia, fragrant fharp-leaved. 34.2415. River 
banks, rare. Per. g. ; 

20. 1413. Wet hedges. Per. 9. 

30. 2118. Wet waite ground, 


Watery 


Per. 8. 


rare. 


. M. gracilis, narrow-leaved. 7.449, (gentilis). Waite 


ground. Per. 8. 
30. 2119. Wet corn-fields. 


Per. 6—g. 


9 
. M. agretis, rugged field. 30. 2120. Fields. Per. &. 


- M. Pulegium, penny-royal. 15. 1026. Watery paf- 
tures. Per. g. 
Guirecuoma. Ground-ivy. 
. G. hederacea, common. 12. 853. Woods and hedges. 
Per. aoihe 
Lamium. Dead-nettle. 


- L. album, white. _ 11. 768. Watte ground. Per. 5—9. 
. L. maculatum, fpotted. 36.2550. Banks, rare. Per. 4. 
« L. purpureum, red. 


11. 769. Waite and cultivated 


ground. Ann. 5—9. 
Sandy fields. 


Sandy fields. 


1933- 
LPs 970m 


Ano 


Ann. 2—6. 


Gaterorsis. Hemp-nettle. 


- G. Ladanum, red. 13.884. Chalky fields. Ann, 8, 9. 
. G. villofa, downy. 


33- 2353. Sandy fields, rare. 


Ann. 7, 8. 


. G. Tetrabit, common. 3. 207. Corn-fields. Ann. 7, 8. 
. G. verficolor, \arge-flowered. 


10. 667. Sandy fields. 


nn. 7, 8. 


Weafel-inout. 
11. 787. Moift groves. Per. 5. 


Beronica. 


GALEOBDOLON. 


Betony. 


16. 1142. Woods and thickets. 
Per. 7, 8. 


Wound-wort. 
6. 416. 


STACHYS. 
Jylvatica, hedge. 


Per. 7, 8 
ambigua, ambiguous. 
land. Per. 9. 


Hedges and groves. 
30. 2089. North of Scot- 


germanica, downy. 12.829. Chalky fields. Per. 7. 
arvenfis, corn. 17.1154. Gravelly fields. Ann. 7,8. 


Ss. 
S. 

d % paluflris, marth. 24. 1675. Wet meadows. Per. 8 
S. 


Black-horehound. 
Hedges and rubbifh. 


BALLoTA. 


1. 46. 
Per. 7, 8. 


Marrusium. White-horehound. 


6. 410. Dry waite ground. 


Per. 7. 
Motherwort. ‘ 
Gravelly banks. 


LEonuRus. 


4. 286. 
Per. 7, 8. 


CLINOPODIUM. 
20. 1401. 


Bafil. 


Gravelly or chalky 
Per. 8. ‘ ” 


banks. 
ORIGANUM 


PLANTS. 


Oricanum. Marjoram. 


1. O. vulgare, common. 16. 1143. Calcareous thickets. 
Per. 7, 8 


THymus. Thyme. 


1. T. Serpyllum, wild. 22, 1514. 
Per, 7, 8. 

- T. Acinos, bafil. 6. 411. Sandy fields. 

3. T. Calamintha, common calamint. 24. 1676. 
velly banks. Per. 7,8. 

4. T. Nepeta, leffer calamint. 
Per. 8. 


Heaths and_ hills. 


N 


Ann. 7. 8. 
Gra- 


20. 1414. Chalky banks. 


Meuirris. Battard-balm. 
. M. Meliffophyllum, reddith. 9. 577. Woods, weft of 
England. Per. 5, 6. 
5 Me age eee purple and white. 
weit of England. Per. 5. 


Nv 


g- 636. Woods, 


ScureLLaria. Scull-cap. 


8. 523. 


. galericulata, common. 
Pers 75/8: 
. minor, lefler. 8.524. Wet gravelly heaths. Per. 8. 


Prunewxa. Self-heal. 
14. 961. 


Watery places. 


. vulgaris, common. 
tures. Per. 7, 8. 


Meadows and paf- 


Ord. 2. 


BaRrTSIA. 


Angio/permia, 
Bartfia. 


1. B. alpina, alpine purple. 6. 361. Alpinerills. Per. 7. 
2. B. wifcofa, yellow vilcid. 15. 1045. Marthes, rare. 
Ann. 7, 8. 
3. B. Odontites, red. 20. 1415. Meadows and pattures. 
Ann. 7, 8. 
Ruiwantuus. Yellow-rattle. 


1. R. Criffa-galli, common. 10. 657. Meadows. Ann. 6. 


Evenrasia. Eye-bright. 
ie Ee officinalis, common. 20. 1416. Heaths and paf- 
tures. Ann. 7—g. 
Metampyrum. Cow-wheat. 5 
1. M. criflatum, crefted. 1. 41. Fields and groves, rare. 
Ann. 7. 
2. M. arvenfe, purple. 1. 53. Wheat fields, Norfolk. 
Ann. 7. 
3 M. pratenfe, common. 2z. 113. Groves and thickets. 
Ann. 7, 8. ‘ 
4. M. /ylvaticum, wood. 12. 804. Alpine woods. 
Ann. 7, 8. 
Larurzxa. Tooth-wort. 


t. L. Squamaria, greater. 1. 50. Dry woods. Per. 4. 
PrepicuLaris. Loufe-wort. 
1. P. paluffris, marfh. 6. 399. Marfhy meadows. 
Ber 675 
2. P. /ylvatica, pafture. 6. 400. Mountain heaths. 
Per. 6, 7. 
ANTIRRHINUM. Snapdragon. 
~*1, A. Cymbalaria, ivy-leaved. 7. 502. Old walls. 
Per. 5-—11. 
2.'A. /purium, round-leayed fluellin. 10. 691. Fields. 
Ann, 7—9. 


3. A. &latine, tharp-pointed fluellin. 


Fields, 
Ann, 7—9. 


10. 692. 


4. A. repens, creeping pale-blue toadflax. 18. 1253. 
Chalky hills. Per. 7—9. 
5. A. Linaria, common yellow toadflax. 10. 658. 


Hedges, &c. Per. 6, 7. 
8, with regular pentandrous flowers. 
PELoRIA. 
6. A. minus, leaft. 28.2014. Sandy fields. Ann. 6—8. 


4. 260. See 


7. A. majus, great. 2. 129. Old walls. Per. 7, 8. 
8. A. Orontium, lefler. 17. 1155. Sandy or chalky 
fields. Ann. 7, 8. 
SCROPHULARIA. Figwort. 
1. S. nodofa, knotty-rooted. 22. 1544. Woods and 
hedges. Per. 7. 
2. S. aquatica, water. 12. 854. Watery places. Per. 7. 
3. S. Scorodonia, balm-leaved. 31. 2209. Wet hedges, 
Tare se ek.7, 0 
4. S. vernalis, yellow. 8. 567. Lanes and hedges, rare. 
Bienn. 4, 5. 
Dicirauis. Fox-glove. 
1. D. purpurea, purple. 19. 1297. Paftures and thick- 
ets. Bienn. 6,'7. 
Linnza. Linnza. 
1. L. borealis, two-flowered. 7. 433. Stony woods, 
Scotland, rare. Per. 6. 
SisrHorpra. Sibthorpia. 
1. S. europea, Cornifh moneywort. 40. 649. Moift 
ground, Cornwall. Per. 7, 8. 
Limosetita. Mud-wort. 
1. L. aquatica, little. 5.357. Muddy ground. Ann. 7, 8. 
OrosancHE. Broom-rape. 
1. O. major, greater. 6. 421. On broom or furze. 
er Os'7- 
2. O. elatior, tall. 8. 568. Onvarious roots. Per. 7, 8. 
3. O. minor, lefler. 6.422. Onclover roots. Ann? 7, 8. 
4. O. rubra, red fragrant. 25. 1786. Bafaltic rocks, 
Ireland. Per. 8. 
5- O. caerulea, purple. 6. 423. Paftures near the fea. 
Per. 7. 
6. O. ramofa, branched. 3. 184. Onhemp. Ann. 8,9, 
Clafs 15.  TETRADYNAMIA. 
Ord. 1. Silhiculofa. 
VeLua. . Crefs-rocket. 
1. V. annua, annual. 21. 1442. Sandy fields, rare. 
Ann. 6. 
SupuLarria. Awl-wort. 
1. S. aquatica, water. 11. 732. Inalpine lakes. Ann. 7. 
Drasa. Whitlow-grafs. 
1. D. verna, common. g. 586. Walls and paftures. 
Ann. 3, 4. 
2. D. atzoides, yellow alpine. 18. 1271. Rocks, South 
Wales. Per. 3. 
3. D. hirta, fimple-haired. 19. 1338. Alpine rocks. 
Rerary310: 


4 D. 


PLANTS. 


4. D. incana, twifted-podded. 6. 388. Limeftone rocks. 
Bienn. 5, 6. 

5- D. muralis, {peedwell-leaved. 13. 912. Shady hills, 
A 


nn. 5. 


Axryssum. Alyffum. 


*1. A. fativum, gold of pleafure. 18. 1254. Fields. 
Ann. 6. 
2. A. maritimum, {weet. 25. 1729. Sea-coaft, rare. 
Per. 8, 9. 
Lepipium. Pepper-wort. 


_ 


. L.. latifolium, broad-leaved. 3. 182. Sea-coaft. Per. 7. 


2. L. ruderale, narrow-leaved. 23. 1595. Sea-coatt. 
Bienn. 6. 
3. L. campefire, mithridate. 20. 1385. (Thlafpi). Fields, 
Ann. 7. 
4. L. hirtum, hairy. 26. 1803. (Thlafpi). Fields, rare. 
Per. 6. 
Hurcuinsta. Hutchinfia. 


Brown in Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 4. 82- 


Eff. Ch. Pouch entire; valves tumid. 
each cell. Filaments fimple. 

1. H. petrea, rock. 2.111. (Lepidium petreum). Lime- 
ftone. Bienn. 3, 4 

Leaves pinnatifid, entire. 
Stigma feffile. 

Named, by Mr. R. Brown, in honour of Mifs Hutchins, 
of Bantry, in Ireland; a lady whofe difcoveries in the mott 
difficult parts of praétical botany, well entitle her to com- 
memoration. The genus is diftinguifhed from Draba and 
Subularia, in having but two, inftead of many, feeds in 
each cell ; and moreover from the former in having tumid, 
not nearly flat valves; from the latter in not having linear 
cotyledons. Lepidium has properly an emarginate pouch, 
with keeled valves, and folitary feeds. Other fpecies of 
Hutchinfia are Iberis rotundifolia and Lepidium alpinum of 
Linnzus. 


Seeds two in 


Petals fhorter than the calyx. 


TeEspDALIA. Teefdalia, 
Brown in Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 4. 83. 


Eff. Ch. Pouch en.arginate, inverfely heart-fhaped. Seeds 
two in each cell. Filaments each bearing a fcale, at the in- 
fide, near the bafe. 

1. T. nudicaulis, naked-ftalked. 
dicaulis). 

Petals equal. 

This genus is dedicated, by Mr. Brown, to the memory 
of the late Mr. Robert Teefdale, F.L.S. Another fpecies 
is the exotic Lepidium nudicaule of Linneus, differing in 
oe equal petals, and but four ftamens, See TEESDALIA 

t 


5. 327.  (Iberis nu- 
Gravelly paftures. Ann. 5. 


hereafter in its proper place. 
Tutapsi. Mithridate Muftard. 
1: T. arvenfe, penny crefs. 24. 1659, Fields, rare. 
Ann. 6, 7. 
a. T. perfoliatum, perfoliate. 33. 2354. Limeftone 
quarries. Ann, 4, 5. 


3. T. alpefre, alpine. 2. 81. Limeftone hills. Per. 6. 7. 
4 T. eas se fhepherd’s purfe. 21, 1485. Com- 


mon. Ann. 3—9. 


CocuieariA. Scurvy-grafs. 
1, C. officinalis, common, 8, 551, Mountains, and fea- 
coaft, Ann, 5. 


2. C. groenlandica, Greenland. 34. 2403. Highlands. 


nn. 8 
3. C. anglica, Englifh. 8. 552. Muddy fea fhores. 
Ann. 5. 
4. C. danica, Danifh. 
Ann.'5, 6. » 
5. C. Armoracia, horfe-radifh. 33.2323. Watery places. 


Per. &. 


10. 696. Muddy fhores, rare. 


Wart-crefs. 
1660. 


Coronopus. 


1. C. Ruellii, common. 24. 
Ann. 6—8. é 
didyma, lefler. 4.248.» Weft of England. Ann. 7. 


Iseris. Candy-tuft. 
- amara, bitter. 1. 52. Chalky fields, rare. Ann. 7. 
Isatis. Woad. : 
» tin@oria, dyer’s. 2.97. Fields, rare. Bienn. 7. 


Wafte ground. 
2. °C, 


Bunias. Sea Rocket. 
1. B. Cakile,common. 4. 231. Sandy fhore. Ann. 6—g. 
CramBeE. Kale. 
1. C. maritima, fea. 13.924. Sandy fea-coaft. Per. 5,6. 
Ord. 2. Siliquofa. 
Dentania. Coral-wort. 
1. D. bulbifera, bulbiferous. 5. 309. Shady places, rare. 
Per. 45 5- 
Carpamine. Ladies’-{mock. 
1. C. bellidifolia, daify-leaved. 33. 2355. Mountains, 
Fate.) here Ga 
2. C. impatiens, impatient. 2. 80. Stony mountains. 
Ann. 5, 6. 
3. C. hirfuta, hairy. 7. 492. Wafte and cultivated 
ground. Ann. 3—6. 
4. C. pratenfis, meadow. 11. 776. Meadows and paf- 
tures. Per. 4, 5. 
5. C. amare, bitter. 14. 1000. Watery places, rare. 
Pere 45) 5- 
Sisymprium. Rocket. 
1. S. Naflurtium, water-crefs. 12. 855. Running 
waters. Per. 6, 7. 
2. S. fylveffre, creeping water. 33. 2324. Inundated 
gravel. Per. 6—g. 
3. S. terrefire, annual water. 25. 1747. Watery places. 
Ann. 6—9. 
4. S. amphibium, great water. 26. 1840, Rivers. 
Per. 6—8. 
5. S. tenuifolium, greater wall. 8. 525. Walls and rub- 
bifh. Per. 7—10. 
6. S. murale, {preading wall. 16. 1090. Sandy wattes, 
Ann. 8—1ro0. 
7. S. monenfe, dwarf fea. 14. 962. Sandy coaits, rare. 
Per. 16,7. ; 
8. S. Sophia, flix-weed. 14. 963. Wafte ground. 
Ann. 7. 
9. S. Trico, London. 23. 1631. Rubbifh and walls. 
Ann. 7, 8. 
Erysimum. Hedge-muttard. 
1. E. officinale, common. 11. 735. Wafte places, and 


roads. Ann. 6, 7. 


2. En 


PLANTS. 


2. E. Barbarea, bitter winter-crefs. 7. 443. Rubbifh 
and ditches. Per. 5—8. 
3. E. pracox, early winter-crefs. 16. 1129. Watery 
places. Bienn. aes 
4. E. Alharia, garlick. . 796. Hedges, common. 
Bienn. 
5. E. cheiranthoides, treacle. 14. 942. Fields and wil- 
low-beds. Ann. 7. 
Cuerrantuus. Stock. 
1. C. fruticulofus, wall-flower. 27. 1934. Old walls. 
ers.) .G- 
| 2. C. incanus, hoary fhrubby.. 27. 1935. Sea cliffs, 
rare. Shrubby. 5. 
3. C. finuatus, fea. 7- 462. Welch coaft. Bienn. 8. 


Hesperis. Dame’s-violet. 
+1. H. inodora, fcentlefs. 11. 731. Banks of rivulets, 
Taxes ge kere 5 5/0 


ARABIS. 


Wall-crefs. 
1. A. thaliana, common. 13. 901. Walls and banks. 
Ann. 


4. 
2. A. firiéa, Briftol rock. 9g. 614. Rocks, Briftol. 


er. 5. 
3. A. hifpida, alpine rock. 7. 469. (Cardamine haftu- 


lata). Rocks. Per. 6, 7. 
4. A. Turrita, tower. 3. 178. Walls, rare. Bienn. 5. 
Turritis. Tower-muttard. 


1. T. glabra, {mooth. Li; 
Ann. 5, 6 

2. T. hirfuta, hairy. 9. 587. 

3. T. alpina, alpine. 25. 
Bienn. 7. 


777: 


Rocks and walls. Per. 5. 
1746. Weft of Ireland. 


Gravelly banks. 


Brassica. Cabbage. 


1. B. orientalis, perfoliate. 26. 1804. Fields and cliffs, 
Ann. 6 

. B. campe i, field. 32. 2234. Fields. 

. B. Napus, rape, or navew. 30. 2146. 
banks. Bienn. 

B. Rapa, turnep. 

. B. oleracea, fea. 


Ann. 6. 
Fields and 


31. 2176. Fields. 
9. 637. Sea cliffs. 


Srinaris. Mauttard. 
25. 1748. 


Fields. Ann. 6. 
Fields and banks. 


Bienn. 4. 
Bienn. 5, 6 


. arvenfis, charlock. Fields, common. 
Ann. 5. 

. alba, white. 24. 1677. 
- nigra, common. 14. 969. 
Ann. 6 


An Mm 


Radith. 
856. 


RAPHANUS. 

. R. Raphaniffrum, 
Ann. 6, 7. 

2. R. pains fea. 23. 


wild. 12. Corn-fields. 


1643. Sea-coaft. Bienn. 6. 


Clafs 16. MonapeELpuia. 


Ord. 1. Pentandria. 
Stork’s-bill. 


25. 1768. 


ERopium. 


x. E. cicutarium, hemlock. Rubbifh and 
fand. . Ann, 6—8. 


VoL. XXVII. 


2. 


3. 


. G. lucidum, fhining. 


. G.'molle, dove’s-foot. 1 


. G. pyrenaicum, mountain. 


ul Ce eles long-ftalked. 


. M. rotundifolia, dwarf. 


. F. folida, folid bulbous. 21. 


ci Oe ere ramping. 


oes S 


Beal 3s Waosoulat, white climbing. 2. 


E. mofchatum, mully. 


Mountain paftures. 
Ann. 6, 7. 


13. 902. 


E. maritimum, fea. 9. 646. Sandy coait. Per. s—g. 
Ord. 2. Decandria. 
Geranium. Crane’s-bill. 

Goes dufky. 5. 322. Mountain thickets. 
er. 5, 6 

- G. nodofum, knotty. 16. 1091. Mountains, raré. ” 
Per. 5—8. 

- G. fylvaticum, wood. 2. 121. Mountain thickets. 
Bers/63) 7 

. G. pratenfé, crowfoot-leaved. 6. 404. Hilly paftures. 
Per. 6, 7 

- G. robertianum, ftinking. 21. 1486. Rubbifh and 


banks. Ann. 5—10. 


2. 75. Walls and ftony places. 


Ann. 5—8. 
1. 778. Paftures and rub- 


bifh. Ann. 4—8. 


. G. pufillum, {mall-flowered. 6. 385. Gravelly ground. 


Ann. 6—9. 


6. 405- Meadows and 


pattures. 


Per. 7 


. G. rotundifolium, Pauteleaved! 3. 157- Gravel 
banks. Ann. 6, 7. 4 y 
. G. difedum, jaggéed-leaved. 11. 753. Barren banks. 


nn. 5, 


4. 259. Chalky banks. 


Ann. 6, 7. 
. G. fanguineum, bloody. 4. 272. Rocks and hills. 
Per. 7—9. 
Ord. 3. Polyandria. 
ALTHEZA. Marfh-mallow. 
A. officinalis, common. 3. 147. Sea marfhes. 
Per. 7—9. 
Marva. Mallow. 
. M. fylvefris, common. 10. 671. Hedges and rub- 
bifh. Per. 5—8. 


16. 1092. B. 4.241. Rub- 


bifh. Ann. 6—9. 


. M. mofchata, mufk. 11.754. Gravelly banks. Per.7, 8. 


LavatTera. Tree-mallow. 


. L. arborea, fea. 26. 1841. Seascoaft, rare. Bienn. 7—10. 


Clafs 17. Dianevpnta. 
Ord. 1. Hexandria. 
Fumaria. Fumitory. 


1471. Northern woods. 


Per. 4, 5. 
: E lutea, yellow. g. 588. Old walls. Per. 5. - 
F. aber common. g. 589. Cultivated ground. 


i pee 
ari, Pan: {mall- flowered, 9. 590. Fields, in the 
afourh: Ann. 8, 9: 

14. 943. Fields, rare. 


Ann. 


103. Gravelly 
thickets. Ann. 6, 7. 


4N Ord. 2. 


PLANTS. 


Ord. 2. O@andria. 
PotycaLa. Milkwort. 
i. P. vulgaris, common. 2-76. Sunny pattures. Per. 6,7. 
Ord. 3. Decandria. 
Spartium. Broom. 
. S. feoparium, Pas 19. 1339: Dry hills and 
fields. Shrub. 5, 6 
Genista. Green-weed. 


1. G. tin@oria, dyer’s. 1. 44. Paftures and thickets. 


Shrub. 7, 8. 


2. G. pilofa, hairy. 3. 208. Barren heaths, rare. 
Shrubby. 5. F 
3. G. anglica, ae 2. 132. Moift heaths. Low 
fhrub. 5, 6 
\ Urex. Furze. 
. U. europaeus, common. . 742. Heaths and fandy 
downs. Shrub. sah 
2. U. nanus, dwarf. 11. 743. Elevated _ heaths. 


Shrub. 8—10. 


Ononts. Reft-harrow. 
. O. arvenfis, common. 10. 682. Barren pattures, 
&e. Per. 6—8. 
Anruyruts. Kidney-vetch. 
1. A. vulneraria, ladies’-finger. 2. 104. Chalky hills. 
Per. 6—8. 
Pisum. Pea. 
1. P. maritimum, fea. 15. 1046. Stony fea beach. 
Per... 
Orosus. Bitter-vetch. 
1. O. tuberofus, heath. 17. 1153. Heaths and thickets. 
Per. 5,6. 
2, O. fylvaticus, wood. 8. 518. Mountain woods. 
Per. 5, 6 
Laruyrus. Lathyrus. 


. L. Aphaca, yellow vetchling. 17. 


1167. 
banks, rare.. Ann. 6—8. 


Gravelly 


2. Le ae crimfon grafly. 2. 112. Bufhy places. 
Ann. 5. 

3. L. hirfutus, rough-podded, 18. 1255. Fields, rare. 
Ann. 7. 

4. L. pratenfis, yellow at 10. 670. Meadows 


and paftures. Per. 7,‘8 


5. L. fylvefrris, n narrow-leaved. 12. 805. Moift thickets. 


Per. 7, 8. 
6. L. Jatifolius, broad-leaved. 16. 1108. Woods, rare. 
Per. 7, 8. 
4. L. palufiris, marhh. 3. 169. Wet thickets. Per. 7,8. 
Vicra. Vetch. 
1. V. fylvatica, wood. 2. 79. Mountain thickets. 
Per. 75.8. 
2. V. Cracca, tufted. 17. 1168. Meadows and hedges. 
Per. 7, 
3. V. fativa, cok 5+ 334+ Fields and grafly places. 
Ann. 5, 6 
A. Ve lathyroides, fpring. 1. 30. Gravelly fields. 
nn. 45 5+ 
Bae Va desea rough-podded yellow. 7. 481. Stony beach, 
er. 8. 


6. V. hybrida, hairy-flowered yellow. 7.482. Thickets, 
rare. Per. 6. 
4. V. levigata, fmooth-podded fea. 7. 483. Stony 


beach, rare. Per. 8. 
8. V. fepium, bufh. 22. 1515. 


Buthy places, common. 
Per. §; 


g. V. bigness, rnigepes purple. 26. 1842. Paf- 
tures, rare. Per. 7, 8. 
Ervum. ‘Tare. 
1. E. tetrafpermum, {mooth, 17. 1223. Mouilt fields. 
Ann. 6 
2. E. hirfutum, hairy. 14. 970. Fields -and meadows. 
Ann. 6 
Ornitnopus. Bird’s-foot. 
1. O. perpufillus, common. 6. 369. Gravel or fand. 
Ann, 5. 
Hreeocreris. Horfe-fhoe-vetch. 


1. H. comofa, tufted. 1. 31. Chalky hills. 

Saint-foin. 

1. H. Onobrychis, common. 2.96. Chalky hills. Per. 6,7. 
Astracatus. Milk-vetch. 


1. A. glycyphyllos, {weet. 3. 203. Chalky thickets. 
Per. 6. 


Per. 5—8. 


HepysARuM. 


2. A. hypoglottis, purple mountain. 
fand. Per. 6, 7 
3. A. uralenfis, hairy mountain. 


4. 274. Chalk or 
7. 466. Scottith hills. 


; Per: 
4. A. campefiris, yellowifh mountain. 36. 2522. High- 
lands. Per. 7. : 
Trirotium. Trefoil. 
1. T. officinale, melilot. 19. 1340.  Bufhy places. 
Ann. 6, 7 
Dat cai, pith 15. 1047. Gravelly 
heaths. Ann. 6 
3. T. repens, white ao 25. 1769. Meadows, com- 
mon. Per. 5— 
4. T. fubterraneum, fubterraneous. 15. 1048. Gravelly 
paftures. Ann. 5 
5. T. ochroleucum, fulphur-coloured. 17. 1224. Dry 
6 


paftures. Per. 6, 7. 
. T. pratenfe, common purple clover. 


25. 77% Mea- 
ows and paftures. Per. 5—g. 


4. T. medium, zigzag. 3. 190. Chalky or gravelly 
paftures. Per. 7. 

8. T. maritimum, teafel-headed. 4. 220. Muddy fea 
fhore. Ann. 6, 7. 

g. T. flellatum, ftarry-headed. 22. 1545. South coatt. 
Ann. 7. 

10. T. arvenfe, hare’s-foot. 14. 944. Sandy fields. 


Ann. 7, 8. 
11. T. feabrum, rough. 13. 903. Chalk or fand. Ann. 5,6. 


12. T. glomeratum, round-headed. 15. 1063. Gravelly 
pattures. Ann. 6. 

13. T. friatum, foft knotted. 26. 1843. Barren ground. 
Ann. 6. 

14. T. fuffocatum, fuffocated. 15. 1049. Sea fand. 
Ann. 6, 7. 

15. T. fragiferum, ftrawberry-headed. 15. 1050. Moiit 
pattures. Per. 7, 8. 

16,. 1 procumienss hop. 14. 945. Dry gravelly paftures, 

n. 6, 7. 


19e Le 


PLANTS. 


17. T. minus, lefler yellow. 18. 1256. Gravelly ground. 


Ann. 6, 7. 

18. T. filiforme, flender yellow. 18. 1257. Moift gravel. 
Ann. 6, 7. 

Lotus. Bird’s-foot Trefoil. 

1. L. corniculatus,; common. 30. 2090. Paftures, com- 
mon. Per. 6—8. 

2. L. major, greater. 30. 2091. Wet bufhy places. 
Per. 7, 8. 

3. L. diffufus, Mlender. 13. 925. Rocks, fouth coatt. 
Per? 5, 6. 

Mepicaco. Medick. 
*1. M. fativa, purple, or lucerne. 25. 1749. Meadows 


and paitures. Per. 6, 7. 
. M. falcata, yellow. 15. 1016. Gravelly and chalky 


tN 


banks. Per. 7. 

3. M. Jupulina, black. 14.:971. Meadows and paitures. 
Ann. 5 —8. 

4. M. maculata, {potted. 23. 1616 (polymorpha). Gra- 
velly banks. Ann. 5, 6. sn tik 


5. M. muricata, flat-toothed. 


Pluk. Phyt. t. Beats (O. 
Suffolk coaft. Ann. 6. 


6. M. minima, little bur. Fl; Dan. t. 211. Chalky 
ground. Ann. 6, 
Clafs 18. PotyapeLpura. 
Ord. 1. Polyandria, 
Hyrericum. St. John’s-wort. 
1. H. calycinum, large-flowered. 29. 2017. Thickets, 
Ireland. Shrubby. 7—g. 
2. H. Androfemum, tutfan. 18. 1225. Woods, rare. 
Per: 7,8. 
3. H-> quadrangulum, fquare. 6. 370. Moift meadows. 
Per. 9; 8: 
4. H. perforatum, perforated. 5. 295. Bufhy places. 
Per. 7, 8. 
5- H. dubium, imperforate. 5. 296. Mountain thickets. 
Per. 7; 8. 
6. H. humifufum, trailing. 18. 1226. Paftures and 
groves. Per. 7. 
q- H. montanum, mountain. 6. 371. Bufhy hills. Per. 7. 
8. H. barbatum, bearded. 28. 1986. Thickets, Scot- 


land. Per. 9, Io. 


9. H. hirfutum, hairy! 17. 1156. Chalky banks. 
Per 65.7: 

10. H. pulchrum, {mall upright. 18. 1227. Clay heaths. 
Perse7 


11. H. elodes, marfh. 2. 109. Spongy bogs. Per. 7,8. 


Clafs 19. SyNGENEsIA. 


Ord. 1. Polygamia equalis. 
TraGorocon. Goat’s-beard. 
1. T. pratenfis, yellow. 7. 434.  Grafly paitures. 
Bienn. 6. 
2. T. porrifolius, purple. 9. 638. Moift meadows, 
rare. Bienn. 5, 6. 
Picris. Ox-tongue. 


1. P. echioides, briitly. 


Clay paftures and 
banks. Ann. 6, 7. 


14. 972 


2. P. hieracioides, hawkweed. 3. 196. Gravel or chalk. 
Bienn. 7, 8. 


Soncnuus. Sow-thiitle. 


igs) 


ceruleus, blue. 34. 2425. Highland paitures, 
rare. (Per. 7,8. 

2. S. paluftris, tall marfh. 13. 935. Banks of rivers. 
era aiSe 

3- S. arvenfis, corn. 10. 674. Corn-fields, on clay. 
Bers: 

4. S. oleraceus, common. 12. 843. Fields, banks, and 
rubbifh. Ann. 7—9. 

Lactuca. Lettuce. 

1. L. virofa, ftrong-fcented. 28. 1957. Chalky banks. 
Bienn. 8, 9. 

2. L. Scariola, prickly. 4. 268. Rubbifh, rare. Bienn. 8. 
3. L. faligna, leaft. 10. 707. Chalky banks. Bienn. 8. 
PrenantHes. Wall-Lettuce. 

1. P. muralis, ivy-leaved. 7. 457. Walls, or chalky 

groves. Per. 7. 
Lerontopon. Dandelion. 
1. L. Taraxacum, common. 8. 510. Meadows and 
pattures. Per. 4—7. 
2. L. palufire, marfh. 8. 553. Moiit meadows. Per. 6, 7. 
Aparcia. Hawkbit. 


Schreb. 527. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 3. 1547. Sm. Prodr. 

Fl. Grac. Sibth. v.2. 130. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 4. 445. 
Hedypnois; Hud/. 340. Sm. Fl. Brit. 823. 

Eff. Ch. Receptacle naked, dotted. Calyx imbricated. 
Seed-down feathery, feffile, unequal. 
1. A. hifpida, rough. 8. 554. 

Chalky paftures. Per. 7. 

Stalks radical, fingle-flowered. Leaves toothed, rough. 
Florets hairy at the orifice, glandular at the extremity. 

2. A. hirta, deficient. 8. 555. (H. hirta). Gravelly 
aftures. Per. 7, 8. 

Stalks radical, fingle-flowered. Leaves toothed, rough. 
Calyx nearly fmooth. Outer row of feeds naked. 

3. A. Taraxict, alpine. 16. 1109. (H.  Taraxici). 
Alpine rills. Per. 8. j 

Stalks radical, moftly fingle-flowered. Leaves with re- 
verfed teeth, fmooth. Calyx hairy. 

4. A. autumnalis, autumnal. 12. 830. (H. autumnalis). 
Paftures. Per. 8. 

Stalk radical, branched; fubdivifions fealy. Leaves lan- 
ceolate, fmoothifh ; toothed or pinnatifid. 

Willdenow has, in all, 17 f{pecies of this genus, among 
which are Leontodon alpinum, Jacq. Auttr. t. 93; L. haflile, 
Linn. Sp. Pl. 1123: L. tuberofum, ibid: Hieracium incanum, 
Jacq. Auftr. t. 287: Leontodon crifpum, Villars Dauph. 
v. 3. 84. t. 25: L. coronopifolium, Desfont. Atlant. v. 2. 
22g. t.214: and L. hi/pidum, Cavan. Ic. t. 149; the latter 
named Apargia hifpanica, Willd. n. 14. See Hepypnots. 


Hawkweed. 


1. H. alpinum, alpine fingle-flowered. 
pine rocks. Per. 7. 


(Hedypnois hifpida). 


Hieracium. 


16. 1110. Al- 


2. H. Pilofella, moufe-ear, 16. 1093. Paftures and 
walls, Per. 5—7. 
3. H. dubium, branching moufe-ear, 33. 2332. Hills, 
raress | Pera 95 Se 
+4. H. Auricula,-orange moufe-ear, 33. 2368. Moun- 
tains? Per. 7, 8. 
4N 2 gu kas 


PLANTS. 


. H. aurantiacum, great orange. 21. 1469. Woods, SERRATULA. Saw-wort. 
Scotland. Per. 6, 7- 5 ‘ : 
6. H. murorum, wall. 29. 2082. Rocks and walls. 1. S. ee get ae 1. 38. Groves and thickets. 
Per. 6. ; No hes } Ini : ‘ : 
7. H. maculatum, ftained-leaved. 30. 2121. Mountain 2. S. alpina, alpine. 9. 599- Alpine rocks. Per. 7,8 
SiMe a a) AN as Carvuus. Thiitle. 
7 a 2 < s 
BAe 6 ie soi Miah ii, > ahd 1. C. nutans, mufk. 16. 1112, Gravelly or chalky _ 
: as . s 7. Rocks, Scot- fields. Ann. 7, 8. 
9 ea a a Soe hihi 2. C. acanthoides, ai or welted. 14. 973. Watte 
: ° fae . 2082. North of ground. Ann. 6, 7. 
bi ee ai sity a beter ante j 33 A . 3. C. tenuiflorus, fender Howered. 6. 412. Banks, rare. 
-leaved tain. 6. ; Ann. 6, 7. | 
nn. He paladafims uceany Nedved mountain 1" F094 4 C. marianus, mill. 14. 976. Banks and hedges 
i2. H. molle, foft-leaved. 31. 2210. Woods, Scotland. Ann. 8. , 
ge Ss Cyicus. Plume-thiftle. 
13. H. cerinthoides, boneywort-leaved. 34. 2378. Rocks, b 
Scotland. Per. 8. ie Si ne 2. 107. (Carduus lanceolatus). 
. H. villofum, th alpine. . 2379. Highlands. Banks. Bienn. 6—9. 
- Bi te oP} ae : 2. C. paluffris, marfh. 14. 974- (Card. paluftris). Moift 
15. H. fabaudum, fhrubby broad-leaved. 5. 349. Groves. paitures. Bienn. 7, 8. 
Per. 8, 9. 3. C. arvenfis, creeping. 14. 975- (Card. arvenfis). 
16. H. denticulatum, {mall-toothed. 30. 2122. Woods, Fields and roads. Per. 7. ; 
Scotland. Per. 8, 9. 4. C. eriophorus, woolly-headed. 6. 386. (Card. erioph. ) 
17. H. prenanthoides, rough-bordered. 32. 2235. Woods, Chalk or gravel. Bienn. 8. : 
Scotland. Per. 8. 5- Ce Pes ihe tuberous. 36. 2562. Weods, Wilt- 
8. H. umbellat row-leaved. 25. 1771. Stor ire.) Her. 3: 
pledy Ber, a = phi - 6. C. heterophyllus, melancholy. 10. 675 (Card. nete- 
ae Mountain paftures. Per. 7, 8. 
Crepis.. Hawk’s-beard. joes era: eke 3- 177 (Card. prat.) Moitt 
: To" paitures. Per. 6. : 
“— cseeraych sae raps tec ia Ba 8. C. acaulis, dwarf. 3. 161 (Card. acaulis). Gravel 


2 


3 


rn 


. C. te@orum, {mooth. 


7. 
ulchra, ‘fmall-flowered. 33- 2325. Rocks, Scot- 
and. Ann, 6—9. 


16. 1111. Paftures and rub- 


bifh. Ann. 6—g. 


4. C. biennis, rough. 3. 149- Chalky paftures. Bienn. 6, 7. 


1. L. communis, common. 


- H. maculata, {potted. 


Cat’s-ear. 


4. 225. 


Hypocu&ris. 
Chalky downs. 


er. 7. 
- H. glabra, fmooth. 8. 575. Gravelly fields. Ann. 
6—8. 


. H. radicata, long-rooted. 12. 831. Meadows and 
paftures. Per. 6—8. 
Larsana. Nipple-wort. 


12. 844. Fields and rubbifh. 


Ann. 6, 7. 
2. L. pufilla, little. 2. 95. (Hyoferisminima). Gra- 
velly fields. nn. 6. 
Stem none. Stalks fubdivided; {welling and hollow at 
the fummit. Leaves obovate. The pare an elevated 


border, which is unlike the true Lap/ana, but this plant is 


perhaps better placed here than elfewhere. 


See LApsaNna. 


Cicnorium. Succory. 


1. C. Intybus, wild. 8. 539. Gravel or chalk. Per. 
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Arctium. Bur-dock. 


1. A. Lappa,common. 18. 1228. Wafte places. Bienn. 


2. 


7, 8. 
A. Bardana, woolly-headed. 35. 2478. Waite hilly 
ground. Bienn. 7, 8. 
I 


a 
. 


I, 


- E. cannabinum, common. 


- €. Linofyris, 


. S. maritima, 


or chalk. Per. 7, 8. 


Onoporpum. Cotton-thiftle. 
- O. Acanthium, common. 14. 977. Gravelly banks. 
Bienn. 7. 
Carina. Carline-thiftle. 
- C. vulgaris, common. 16. 1144. Dry fandy fields. 
Bienn. 6. 
Bivens. Bur-marygold. : 
B. ¢ripartita, trifid. 16. 1113. Ditches and puddles. 
Aan. 8, 9. 
. B. cernua, nodding. 16. 3114. Watery places. 


Ann. 9. 
Evupatoricum. Hemp-agrimony. 


6. 428. Watery boggy 
places. Per. 7, 8. 
CHRYSOCOMA. 


flax-leaved. 
Per. 9. 


SANTOLINA. 


Goldy-locks. 


35- 2505. Sea cliffs, 


Devonhhire. 


Cotton-weed. 


fea. 2. 141. Sandy beach, rare. 


Per. 8, 9. 
Ord. 2. Polygamia-/uperflua. 


Tanacetum. Tanfy. 


T. vulgare,common. 18, 1229. Hills and way fides. 
Per. 7, 8. ° 


ARTEMISIA. 


PLANTS. 
. lividus, green-fcaled. 35. 2515. Barren heaths. 


Artemisia. Mugwort. 3. S 
t. A. campeftris, field fouthernwood. - 338. Sandy Aion, as 3 
held ee, Perl ge 5- 33 aed 4. S. eines mountain. 11. 748. Gravelly thickets. 
2. A. maritima, drooping fea wormwood. 24. 1706. pee 
Muddy fea fhore. Per, 8. Tae 5: Sy inelegant. 9. 600. Walls, Oxford. 
= < . nn. O—IO, 
3: aaah? Madi Saba ees 14. 1001 (mari- 6. S. tenuifolius, hoary. 8.574. Chalky hedges. Per. 7, 8. 
Reel leaveateapillary)) Cluflers ere. is entee, conimion: 16. 1130. Paftures and mea- 
ies ae wormwood. 18.1230. Rub- 9 g ates Se Eat. ae : 
uh. er. 8. rates ? . : : es. er. 7, 8. 
5. A. vulgaris, common. 14. 978. Waite ground, 9. S. paludo its y fen. 10. 650. Fens, rare. Per. 6, 7 
hedges, &c. Per. 8. Io. S. PRES: broad-leaved. 31. 2211. Moitt hills. 
+6. A. cerulefcens, blueifh. 34. 2426. Sea fhore, Lin- i ta 
colnfhire. Hudfon. Per. 8. Aster. Star-wort. 
GNAPHALIUM. Cudweed. I. uae fea. 2. 87. Muddy fea ditches. 
CPS310s 
1. G. luteo-album, Jerfey. 14. 1002. Sandy ground, Soumxes.. Jeela a 
AGO. en-rod. 


Jerfey. Ann. 7, 8. 
2. G. margaritaceum, American, 29. 2018. Meadows, 1. S. Virgaurea, common. 5+ 301. roves and heaths. 


rare. Per. 8. Per. 7—9. 

. G. dicicum, mountain. 4. 267. Dry mountain paf- 

3 pice Per! 6,40 P Ixuta. Inula. 

4. G. fylvaticum, Highland. 13. 913. Alpine paftures. 1. I. Helenium, elecampane. 22.1546. Moift paftures, 
Per. 8. : ( rare. Pers 075 8, 

5. G. reum, upright wood. 2. 124. Sandy thickets. 2. I. dy/énterica, common fleabane. 16. 1115. Watery 
Per. 8. places. Per. 8. 

6. G. fupinum, dwarf. 17. 1193. Micaceous mountains. 3. I. pulicaria, {mall fleabane. 17. 1196. Sandy pud- 
Per. 7. dles. Ann. g. 

7- G. uliginofum, marhh. 17. 1194. Sandy puddles. 4. I. crithmoides, famphire-leaved. 1. 68. Muddy falt- 
Ann. 8. marfhes. Per. 8. 

8. G. gallicum, narrow-leaved. 33. 2369. Gravelly 
fields, rare. Ann. 7, 8. CinerARIA. Flea-wort. 


9. G. minimum, leat. 17. 1157. Barren gravelly fields§ y. C. paluftris, marth, 3. 151. Ditches and bogs. 


Ann. 7- Pers 65,7 
10. G. germanicum, common. 14. 946. Gravelly fields. 2, C. integrifolia, mountain. 3. 152. Chalky hills. 
Ann. 7, 8. Per. 5—7. 
Conyza. Spikenard. Doronicum. Leopard’s-bane. 


Caleareous paf- 1. D. Pardalianches, great. 9. 630. Mountain paftures, 
rare. Per. 5. 


Beius. Daify. 


1. B. perennis, common. 6. 424. Paftures. Per. 3—12. 


. C. fquarrofa, plowman’s. 17. 1195. 
tures. Bienn. 7, 8. 


Ericeron. Flea-bane. 


*1. E. canadenfe, Canada. 29. 2019. Fields and rubbith. 
Ann. 8, 9- ae L 

2. E. acre, blue. 17. 1158. Dry gravelly ground. CHISANP HEM URE. 5 ORY 
1. C. Leucanthemum, great white. g. 601. ~Pattures and 


Bienn. 7, 8. 
3. E. alpinum, alpine. 7. 464. Alpine rills, Scotland. fields. Per. 6, 7. 
REE. 77. z. C. fegetum, yellow corn. 8. 540. Cultivated fields. 


4. E. untflorum, pale mountain. 34. 2416. Highlands. Ann. 6—8. 
Per. 4. : Z 
Stems mottly fingle-flowered. Calyx hairy. Florets PYRETHRUM,;, Feverfev: 
of the radius ere&t, fomewhat tubular. 1. P. Parthenium, common. 18. 1231.  Rubbith. 
Bert65.7- 
TussiLaco. Colt’s-foot. 2. P. inodorum, corn. 10. 676. Gravelly fields. Ann. 8, 9. 


ay i Farfara, common. 6. 429. Moift chalk. Per. 3, 4. 3. P. maritimum, fea. 14. 979. Sea-coalt, rare. Per. 7. 
2. T. Aybrida, tall butter-bur. 6. 430. Moift meadows, Marricarta. May-weed. 


rare. Per. 4. 
3. T. Petafites, common butter-bur. 6. 431. Moift 1. M. Chamomilla, wild chamomile. 18. 1232. Fields 
and dunghills. Ann. 5—7. 


meadows. Per. 4. 
ANtTHEMIS. Chamomile. 


Senecio. Ragwort. 
1. A. maritima, fea. 33. 2370. Stony beach, rare, 


1. S. vulgaris, common groundfel. 11. 747. Fields and 


rubbifh. Ann. 3—10. Ann. 7. 
2. S. vifcofus, ftinking. 1, 32. Chalky banks, rare. g. A. nobilis, common. 14. 980. Gravelly pattures. 
Per. 8, 9. 


Ann. 7—I0. 
3. A. 


PLANTS. 


g- 602. Gravelly fields. Ann. 


3. A. arvenfis, corn. 
or Bienn. 6, 7. 


4. A. Cotula, ftinking. 25. 1772. Fields, common. 
Ann. 6, 7- 
5. A. siatloria, ox-eye. 21. 1472. Stony banks, rare. 
Per. 7, 8. 
Acuitiga. Yarrow. 


1. A. Ptarmica, goofe-tongue. 11. 757- Moilt buthy 
places. Per. 7, 8. ; 
2. A. ferrata, ferrated: 36. 2531. Derbythire. Per. 8. 
Leaves linear-lanceolate, feflile, downy, deeply ferrated ; 
laciniated at the bafe. Corymbs nearly fimple. Fragrant ; 
the flowers {maller than thofe of Ptarmica, and yellowith. 
3. A. Millefolium, common. 11. 753. Paftures, common. 
Per. 6—8. 
4. A. tomentofa, woolly yellow. 36. 2532. 
Scotland and Ireland. Per. 8. 


Pattures, 


Ord. 3. 


CENTAUREA. 


Polygamia-fruflranea. 
Knapweed. 
1. C. Jacea, brown radiated. 24. 1678. Paftures, Suffex 


and Ireland. Per. 8, 9- 

2. C. nigra, black leffer. 4. 278. Paftures, every where. 
Per. 6—8. 

3. C. Cyanus, blue-bottle. 4. 277. Corn-fields, common. 
Ann. 7, 8. 

4. C. Scabiofa, greater. 1. 56. Borders of fields. 
Per. 7, 8. 

5. C. Lfnardi, Jerfey. 32. 2256.  Paitures, Jerfey. 
Per. 7, 8. 

Ga. Caleta, red ftar-thiftle. 2.125. Gravelly fandy 
ground. Ann. 7, 8. 

7. C. folflitialis, yellow ttar-thiltle. 4. 243. Fields, rare. 
Ann. 7, 8. 

Clafs 20. *GyNANDRIA. 
Ord. 1. Monandria. 


The natural family of the Orchidee, of which this order 
entirely confifts, has lately received fome frefh correétions 
from the able pen of Mr. R. Brown, given by Mr. Aiton 
in his new edition of the Hortus Kewenfis, v. 5, clafs Gy- 
nandria. By thefe we have profited in the following ar- 
rangement, where we have adopted feveral of Mr. Brown’s 
new genera; only deriving their diftinétions from chara¢ters 
fomewhat different from his. It is a {trong proof of the 
validity of fuch genera, that they will ftand this teft. We 
exclude the mai taken from the abfence, prefence, or 
number, of the minute pouches whence the matles of pollen 
originate ; not fo much on account of the difficulty of hav- 
ing recourfe to thofe parts in praétice, but becaufe the dif- 
tinétions founded thereon do not appear to lead to the 
knowledge of natural genera, On the contrary, they rather 
fhew the danger of taking any technical character as an in- 
fallible guide throughout, We have therefore not adopted 
the Gymnadenia, nor the Habenaria of this ingenious writer, 
becaufe they feem to us naturally to belong to Orchis. Ne- 
verthelefs, we readily fubmit our opinion to the correction 


of thofe who, on mature enquiry, may think otherwife. , 


What is to become of Willdenow’s Hapenaria, fee that 
article, muft be decided by the future ftudy of exotic Or- 
chidee, {carcely known fufficiently at prefent, to any Eu- 
ropean botanilt, to enable him to form an opinion. See 


Orcuipe#, Orcuis, OpHrys, Neottra, Eprpacris and 
MaLaAxis. 

The Orchidee are difpofed in three very natural feCtions, 
which give the leading diftinétions of the genera. 1ft. An- 
ther united to, or rather a continuation of, the column ; 
terminal, in a manner, though fometimes furmounted by a 
point. 2d. Anther parallel to the ftigma, and oppofite to 
that part. 3d. Anther a terminal vertical moveable lid, 
either permanent or deciduous. Mr. Brown iubdivides this 
third fe€tion, according to the anther being permanent or 
not, which feems to us unneceflary. 


Sedlion 1. 
Orchis. 

Eff. Ch. Neétary with a pofterior {pur. 

1. O. difolia, butterfly. 1. 22. Woods, efpecially on 
chalk. Per. 6. 

Bulbs undivided. Lip of the nectary lanceolate, entire ; 
fpur very long. Lateral calyx-leaves {preading, deflexed. 
This is referred to Habenaria by Mr. Brown, becaufe the 
mafles of pollen originate from two diftant glands, which 
are naked, or deftitute of a pouch at the bafe. ‘The flowers 
are {now-white, with fome touches of green, and fmell 
powerfully, in an evening only, like a very {weet honey- 
fuckle. 

2. O. pyramidalis, pyramidal. 2. 110. Chalky paitures. 
Perey 7. : 

Bulbs undivided. Lip of the ne€tary in three equal en- 
tire fegments, with two prominences above ; {pur elongated, 
thread-fhaped. This and the fix following, having the gland, 
or glands, of their mafles of pollen enclofed in a fingle 
pouch, belong to the true genus of Orchis. Br. — 

The flowers of O. pyramidalis are crimfon, fragrant, com- 
poling a fhort, denfe, pyramidal {pike. 

3. O. Morio, meadow. 29. 2059. 
Per. 5, 6. 

Bulbs undivided. Lip of the neétary four-cleft, crenate ; 
{pur obtufe, afcending. Calyx many-ribbed. 

Leaves without fpots. /Yowers purple or crimfon. The 
three calyx-/eaves cohere together, in the form of a hood, 
and are ribbed with green. 

4. O. majfcula, early purple. 
groves. Per. 4, 5. j 

Bulbs undivided. Lip of the neétary four-cleft, crenate ; 
{pur obtufe. Lateral calyx-leaves reflexed upward. 

The /eaves are {potted with black. Flowers purple, 
{centlefs. Calyx-deaves with only three ribs, of their own 
colour. The flalk, braéeas, and germens are purple. 

5. O. uftulata, dwarf. 1. 18. Chalky hills. Per. 6. 

Bulbs undivided. Lip of the neCtary four-cleft, rough, 
with prominent points; {pur obtufe, one-third the length 
of the germen. ' 
- Three inches high. Calyx almoft black. Zip purple, 
with entire lobes. F/owers {mall. 

6. O. militaris, narrow-lipped military, 27. 1873. Chalk 
hills. Per. 5 

Bulbs undivided. 
fegments linear, 
fluent. 

A foot high. eaves light green, unfpotted. Flowers 
spleeplanredt their calyx paler, or whitifh, This whole 
plant, like the following, while drying, exhales a powerful 
{cent of melilot, woodruff, or new hay. 

7. O. fufca, broad-lipped military. 1. 16. (O, milt- 
2 Bulbs 


ORcHISs. 


Moift paftures. 


g. 631. Meadows and 


Lip of the neétary five-cleft, rough ; 
Calyx and petals taper-pointed, con- 


litaris), Chalk hills. Per. 5. 


PLANTS. 


Bulbs undivided, Lip of the neétary five-cleft, rough ; 
feements dilated. Calyx-leaves confluent. Petals linear. 

Larger. Calyx dark brown externally. Petals and 
neflary pink or purple. 

8. O. hircina, lizard. 1. 34. (Satyrium hircinum). 
Thickets on chalk hills, very rare. Per. 7. 

Bulbs undivided. Lip of the netary three-cleft, downy ; 
middle fegment extremely long, linear, twifted, emarginate. 

Largeit and fearceft. Britifh plant of this tribe, often a 
yard high, with from twenty to fixty flowers, whofe {mell is 
fetid, and goat-like. Spur fhortifh, green, like the calyx 
and anther. Lip two inches long, purplifh-lead-coloured, 
with a white fpeckled downy difk. 

9. O. albida, white mountain. 8. 505. (Satyr. albidum). 
Hills. Per. 6. 

Bulbs cluftered, in three pairs. Lip of the nectary in 

three deep acute fegments ; {pur one-third the length of the 
ermen. p 

A foot high, flender. Flowers f{mall, numerous, in a 
denfe fpike, white, with a green lip, nearly inodorous. — 
This and the next are made Habenarie by Mr. Brown. 

10. O. viridis, green frog. 2. 94. (Satyr. viride). 
Meadows. Per.,6, 7. 

Bulbs cluftered. Lip of the neGary linear, with three 
terminal teeth; the middle one {malleft ; {pur very fhort, 
emarginate. 

Five inches high. Féowers green, fhorter than their 
bradeas. Lip brownih. 

i1. O. Jatifolia, marth. 

Pers 5, 6. 

Bulbs cluttered. 
three-cleft ; {pur conical. 
flowers. 

Stem hollow. Leaves unfpotted. Flowers crimfon, mere 
or lefs deeply coloured. 

12. O. maculata, {potted palmate. 

and groves. Per. 6, 7. 

Bulbs palmate, fpreading. Lip of the netary crenate, 
three-lobed; fpur cylindrical, fhorter than the germen. 

More flender. Stem folid. Leaves fpotted. Flowers 
white, ftained and dotted with violet. 

13. O. conopfea, aromatic. I. 10. 

tures. Per. 6. 

Bulbs palmate. Lip of the ne¢tary in three entire feg- 
ments ; {pur briftle-fhaped, twice as long as the germen. 

Leaves narrow, unfpotted. lowers rather {mall, crim- 
fon, with a rich f{picy odour. 

This fpecies alone conftitutes Mr. Brown’s genus of Gym- 
nadenia, {o called from yups0:, naked, and «dn, a gland, be- 
caufe the glands fupporting the mafles of pollen are naked. 
or deftitute of a pouch, and ftand clofe together. In this 
laft character alone the genus is made to differ from Ha- 
Benaria, whofe naked glands are more or lefs diftant from 
each other. It feems to us that Habenaria nigra, this Gym- 
nadenia, and Orchis pyramidalis, are fo nearly akin, that no 
affumed character ought to feparate them, and that they all 
truly belong to the genus Orchis. 


Aceras. Man-Orchis. 
Brown in Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 5. 191- 


Eff. Ch. Calyx converging. .Nectary plane, without a 
fpur.—This genus of Mr. Brown’s, whofe name expreffes 
_ the want of a f{pur, is well diftinguifhed by that character 
from Orchis, with which it agrees in having one common 


pouch for the glands of the pollen. By this lat mark 


33. 2308. Wet meadows. 


Lip of the ne&tary crenate, obfcurely 
Bra&eas longer than the 


g. 632, Paftures 


Meadows and paif- 


Mr. Brown diftinguifhes it, on the other hand, from the 
true Ophrys, of which we fhall prefently fpeak. We readily 
admit the genus, as a moft natural one, only preferring the 
more eafy charaéters taken from the fhape of the lip, and 
potture of the calyx. 

1 A. las green. 1. 29. (Ophrys anthro- 

pophora). Chalk. Per. 6. 

Lip of the neétary longer than the germen. Br. 

The éulés are globofe. Leaves unfpotted. Spike rather 
long, of numerous fcentlefs flowers, whofe clofed calyx is 
green, moftly bordered with brown. Lip long, dependent, 
yellow, without fpots ; its fegments four, fhaped like thofe 
of the Orchis militaris, but generally without the {mall in- 
termediate tooth. 


Mutk-Orehis. 
Brown in Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 5. 191- 


Eff. Ch. Calyx fpreading. Petals three-lobed, fhaped 
like the ne€tary, which has no fpur. 

This genus, and its name, are revived from the early 
works of Linneus. The application of the latter, derived, 
as it feems, from igux or teus, a bafis, or foundation, is 
not evident to us. The glands of the pollen are naked and 
diftinét, fo that it differs from Habenaria of Mr. Brown, as 
his Aceras does from Orzhis, in the want of a fpur. We 
moft readily adopt the genus, only preferring, inftead of a 
charaéter derived from the glands, the ftriking one of the 
three-lobed fetals, and their uniformity with the /ip, the 
yery fame uniformity which chara¢terifes the Weft Indian 
orchideous genus of Svelis. 

1. H. monorchis, {mall. 1. 71. 

Chalk hills. Per. 6. : 

Leaves radical, two, lanceolate. #r. 

Three inches high. Bu/bs round, one of them remote. 
Leaves light green. Flowers {mall, pale yellow, mufky. 


Opurys. Infeét-Orchis. 
Calyx fpreading. Neétary convex, without a 


HeErMINIUM. 


(Ophrys monorchis). 


EfiiChe 
fpur. 

See the article Orurys, where we have given Mr. 
Brown’s characters of this moft natural genus. We with 
to ftrengthen, not to invalidate them, by thofe which, in 
conformity to our plan, we have taken from the pofition 
of the calyx, and fhape of the fp. See Aceras juit 
mentioned. 

1. O. mujfcifera, fly. 1. 64. Chalky pattures, {paringly. 

Per. 6. 

Lip of the ne&ary four-lobed, elongated, fomewhat 
downy ; its difk polifhed. Column obtufe. 

Bulbs ovate. Stem afoot high. Leaves unfpotted. Spike 
lax. Calyx green. Petals linear, of a dull deep purple. 
Lip of the fame colour, with a blueifh, fhining, broad, 
tranfverfe {tripe in the middle. The co/umn has no terminal 

oint. 
iz O. apifera, bee. 6. 383: Chalky pattures. Per. 7. 
Lip of the netary five-cleft, inflated; its {mall termi- 
nal fegment awl-fhaped, recurved. Column with a hooked 
oint. 
8 Rather larger, with broader aves. Flowers much larger. 
Calyx pale purple, with green ribs. Peta/s oblong, green, 
fringed with white. Lip refembling the body of a bee, 
very prominent and convex, hairy, elegantly variegated with 
brown and yellow; its margin bent backward, the little 
terminal point only being recurved forward. 
3. O. aranifera,{pider. 1.65. Chalk-pits. Per. fe 
Ip 


PLANTS. 


Lip of the neétary villous, three-lobed, emarginate, point- 
lefs, deflexed. Column acute. 

Of more humble growth than the laft, with a green 
calyx, and yellowifh-green petals. The lip is like the body 
of a f{pider, brown, with two principal longitudinal paler 
ftripes, the margin pale, and bent backward, deftitute of the 
pointed appendage feen in the apifera. 

The O. arachnoides, Andr. Repof. t. 470, a native of 
Italy and Switzerland, not yet obferved in Britain, is a very 
diftin& fpecies from all thefe. Haller has figured it in his 
Hifloria, t. 24, by the name of Orchis fuciflora; but his 
account and fynonyms are much confufed. Andrews con- 
founds it with our aranifera, which is Curtis’s [uefa not 
Siiifiora- Its character confifts in the {mallnefs of the red- 
difh petals, which are not one-third the fize of the white 
calyx-leaves ; and efpecially in the margin of the very broad 
lip being dilated, and, as well as the pointed appendage, 
reflexed. This {pecies is omitted in Hort. Kew. We have 
received it long ago from the garden of John Walker, efq. 
of Arno’s grove, Southend. ‘ 


Sefton 2. 


Lady’s Traces. 


Eff.Ch. Calyx converging, embracing with its bafe the 
neétary, which has no fpur. Petals converging. Column 
without a border. See Neorria. 

1, N. fpiralis, {piral. 8. 541. (Ophrys fpiralis.) Paf- 
tures. Per. 8, 9. 

2. N. repens, creeping. 5. 
Alpine woods. — Per. 7. 

This laft is made a diftinét genus by Mr. Brown, on ac- 
count of a pouch under the /ip; and named Goodyera, after 
the venerable and accurate contributor to the fecond edition 
of Gerarde’s herbal. We lament that we are not fufficiently 
fatisfied of its difference from Neottia ; to which it is in habit 
too ftri€tly allied, in our opinion, to be feparated by the 
character above-mentioned. 


Our N. pubefcens, n. 17, is another {pecies of Mr. Brown’s 
Goodyera. 


NEoTTIA. 


289. (Satyrium repens.) 


Listera. Tway-blade. 
Brown in Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 5. 201. 


Eff. Ch. Calyx fpreading. Neary without a fpur, not 
embraced by the calyx. Petals fpreading. Column with- 
out a border. 

A very diftinét genus, feparated from the Ophrys of Lin- 
neus, and from the Epipadis of Swartz and his followers. 
(See Epipacris, n. 10 and 11.) This genus is named in 
memory of Dr. Martin Lifter, the celebrated conchologitt, 
whofe papers in the Philofophical 'Tranfaétions, relating to 
the vafcular fyftem of plants, and the feeds of mufhrooms, 
entitle him to botanical commemoration. 

1. L. ovata, common. 22. 1548, 
Woods and thickets. Per. 6. 

2. L. cordata, heart-leaved. 5. 358. 
Mountain heaths. Per. 7. 


(Ophrys ovata.) 
(Ophrys cordata. ) 


Seion 3- 
Helleborine. 
Eff. Ch. Anther permanent. Neary tumid under- 
neath, contracted in the middle. See Eprpacris. 
1. E. /atifolia, broad-leaved. 4. 269. (Serapias lati- 
folia.) _Mountainous woods. Per. 7, 8. 
2. E. paluffris, marhh. 4. 270. (Serap. paluftris.) 
oggy meadows. Per. 7, 8. 


Epipactis. 


3. E. grandiflora, white. 4. 271. 
Chalky woods. Per. 6. 


4. E. enfifolia, narrow-leaved. 


7+ 494. (Serap. enfif.) 
ountain woeds. Per. 6. 
5. E. rubra, purple. 7. 37: (Serap. rubra.) Moun- 
er. 6. . 


tain woods,. rare. 


(Serap. grandifl.) 


6. E. Nidus avis, bird’s neft. 1. 48. (Ophrys Nidus 
avis.) Chalky woods. Per. 6. 
Mataxis. Tender Tway-blade. 


Eff. Ch. Anther deciduous. Ne¢tary undivided, feffile, 
flat underneath. Petals fpreading. See Mavaxis. 

It feems beft not to make the reverfed pofition of the 
flower, an effential part of the generic character. 


1. M. paludofa, marfh. 1. 72. Turfy bogs. Per. 7. 
2. M. Loefelii, lily-leaved. 1. 47. (Ophrys Loefeli.) 
Sandy bogs. Per. 7. 
CorALLorruizaA. Coral-reot. 
Eff. Ch. Anther deciduous. Neétary elongated under- 
neath. Petals {preading. Column unconnected. 
1. C. innata, {pur-lefs. 22. 1547. (Ophrys corallorr.) 
Boggy woods. Per. 7. 


Spur of the neétary fhort, combined with the germen. 
Root very much branched. 

This interefting and rare little plant has hitherto been 
found in Scotland only, of the Britifh dominions. Roots 
fent in mofs from Edinburgh, by Mr. E. J. Maughan, 
bloffomed in our garden. Thefe are of a flefhy fubftance, 
much branched and divaricated, f{preading horizontally ; 
they ftill exhale, after having been feven years dried, a very 
{weet {mell, like Vanilla. The flender fem, a {pan high, 
is invefted with a few /heaths, but deftitute of /eaves, and 
bears a loofe fpike of a few fmall yellowith flowers. Mr. 
Brown, who has finally eftablifhed this genus, deteéted the 
minute and concealed {pur. We have a number of exotic 
{pecies, efpecially from the Eaft Indies, which feem to be- 
long to Corallorrhiza. Their flelhy tuberous roots, and 
leaflels fcaly flems, are peculiar; and, like other fpecies 
from North America, fome of thefe plants have an evident 
{pur, others an obfolete or concealed one. a 


Ord. 2. 


CyPpRIPEDIUM. 


Diandria. 

Ladies’-flipper. f 

Eff. Ch. Calyx fpreading. Petals fpreading. Neétary 
inflated. Column with a poferior appendage. 

1. C. Calceolus, common. 1. 1. Northern woods, rare. 

Per. 6. 

Stem leafy. Appendage of the column elliptical, ob- 
tufe, channelled. Petals aN 

The figure in Engl. Bot. unfortunately reprefents the 
appendage as if angle and acute; infomuch that it has 
been fuppofed to have been drawn from an American 
{pecies, known by that chara¢ter; but this fuppofition is 
refuted by a comparifon of the plants. (See Cypripe- 
DIUM.) The calyx, as we deem it, of this genus is con- 
fidered by authors as compofed of three leaves, like all the 
reft of the Orchidee ; though the two lowermoft are, for the 
moft part, nearly united into one. 


Ord. & Hexandria. 


ArisroLocnia. Birthwort. 


1. A. Clematitls, common. 6. 398. Thickets and rub- 
bith. Per. 7, 8. , 
Clafs 


PLANTS. 


Clafs 21. Monorcra. 
Ord. 1. Monandria. 
ZANNICHELLIA. Horned Pondwred. 
1. Z. paluftris, common. 26. 1844. Ditches and pools. 
Ann. 7. 
Ord. 2. Triandria. 
Tyeua. Reed-mace. 
1. T. /aiifolia, great. 21. 1455. Pools and ditches. 
Per. 7. 
2. T. anguftifolia, lefler. 21. 1456. Pools, rare. 
Per. 6, 7. 


3. T. minor, dwarf. 21.1457. Marfhes, rare. Per. 7. 
SparGAnium.  Bur-reed. 


1. S.-ramofum, branched. 11.744. Rivers and ditches. 


Per. 7,8, 

2. S. fimplex, unbranched. 11.745. Waters, on gravel. 
Per. 7, 8. 

3. S. natans, floating. 4. 273. Rivers and pools. 
Per7.. 

Carex. Sedge. 

1. C. dioica, common feparate-headed. 8. 543. Bogs. 
[ers-55, 0. 

2. C. Davalliana, prickly feparate-headed. 30. 2123. 
Marfhes. Per. 5, 6. 

3. C. pulicaris, flea. 15. 1051. Marfhes. Per. 6. 

4: Cy paues ora, few-flowered. 29. 2041. Alpine bogs. 

ersaGe 

5. C. flellulata, little prickly. 12. 806. Marthes. 
ers 5320: 

6. C. curta, white. 20. 1386. Watery places, rare. 
Per. 6. 

4. C. elongata, elongated. 27. 1920. Marfhes, York- 
fhire. Per. 6. 

8. C. ovalis, oval-fpiked. 5. 306. Marfhes. Per. 6. 

g. C. remota, remote. 12. 832. Moiit groves. Per. 5, 6. 

10. C. axillaris, axillary cluftered. 14. 993. Bogs, rare. 


Bers; 6. 


11. C. incurva, curved. 13. 927. Sandy mouths of 
rivers, rare. Per. 7, 8. 

12. C. arenaria, fea. 13.928. Sandy coaft, abundantly. 
Ber! G: 

13. C. intermedia, {oft brown. 29. 2042. Marthes. 
Per <5; 6. 

14. C. divifa, bra&teated marfh. 16. 1096. Salt marfhes. 
Pers 1s) 6: 

nic LO; ae greater prickly. 16. 1097. Moitt 
-meadows. Per. 5, 6. 

16. C. divulfa, grey. 9. 629. Mboitt fhady places. 
Peru's. 


17. C. vulpina, great fpiked. 5. 307. Marfhes. Per. 5. 


i8. C. teretiufcula, \efler panicled. 15. 1065. Martfhes. 
Per. 5. 

19. C. paniculata, great panicled. 15. 1064. Bogs. 
Per. 6. 

20. C. digitata, fingered. 9. 615. Woods, on limeftone. 
er 5. 

21. C. clandeftina, dwarf filvery. 30. 2124. Sunny 
mocks» bers 5. : 

22. C. pendula, great pendulous. 33. 2315. Mort 
hedges. Per. 5, 6. 


You. XXVII. 


23. C. firigofa, loofe pendulous. 14. 994. Groves. 
Pers a5u 5s 

24. C. /ylvatica, pendulous wood. 14. 995. | Woods, 
frequent. Per. 5, 6. 

25. C. depauperata, ftarved wood. 16. 1098. Woods, 
Take eter. 5570: 

26. C. Mielichoferi, loofe-fpiked rock. 32. 2293. Alpine 
rocks, ‘Per. 8. 


Sheaths not half the length of the fower-ftalk. Female 
ipikes three, diftant, erect, lax and flender. Fruit ovate, 
tangles, bluntly cloven, twice the length of the obtufe 
cale. 

Willdenow, in Sp. Pl. v. 4. 276, gives a citation of 
Schkuhr’s Carices, fig. 198, and adds that this is Hoppe’s 
C. alpina. It has however nothing to do with alpina of 
Wahlenberg ; fee Carex, n. 97. 

27. C. capillaris, capillary. 29. 2069. 
tains. Per. 7, 8. : 

28. C. rariflora, loofe alpine. 35. 2516. Lofty Hligh- 
land mountains. Per. 7. 

Sheaths extremely fhort. Female {pikes nearly linear, 
pendulous ; their fcales loofely imbricated. Fruit obovate, 
with three blunt angles and depreffed fides. Root creeping. 

Wahlenberg makes this a variety of limofa, n. 30, with 
which it agrees in the creeping roo, fhort Jreaths, and droop- 
ing female /pikes ; but differs in its obovate, triangular, (not 
broad and compreffed), fruit ; much fmaller fize ; and lax 
blacker /cales. : 


Highland moun- 


29. C. Sr ae baitard-cyperus. 4.242. Marthes. 
er. 6. 

30. C. limofa, green and gold. 29. 2043. Spongy boggy 
pools. Per. 6. 

31. C. uflulata, {corched alpine. 34. 2404. Alpine 
rivulets. Per. 7. See CAREX, n.-127. 

32. C. atrata, black. 29. 2044. Alpine meadows. 
Pers 6507 


. pulla, ruflet. 29. 2045. Alpine paftures. Per. 7. 


(e 
Cc 
(S 
Cc 
34. C. pallefcens, pale. 31. 2185. Meadows and groves. 
Renter sO; 
35- C. flava, yellow. 18. 1294. Marfhes.’ Per. 5, 6. 
36. C. fulva, tawny. 18. 1295. Marfhes. Per. 6, 7. 
37. C. Oederi, Oederian. 25. 1773. Moift meadows. 
Berd 
38. C. extenfa, long-bratteated. 12.833. | Sea-coaft. 
Per.,\6. 
39- C. diffans, loofe. 18. 1234. Marfhes. Per. 6. 
40. C, binervis, green-ribbed. 18,1235. Dry heaths. 
Per. 6. 
41. C. precox, vernal. 16. 1099. Open paftures, com- 
mon. Per. 4. 
42. C. pilulifera, round-headed. 13. 885. Paftures and 
heaths, ~Per. 4, 5. : 
43. C. tomentofa, downy-fruited. 29. 2046. Meadows, 
Tareas ers 6s 
44. C. rigida, rigid. 29. 2047: Lofty mountains. 
Per .65 2712 
45. C. panicea, pink-leaved. 21. 1505. Moift meadows. 
PET uhh OF 
46. C. recurva, glaucous heath. 21. 1506. Paftures and 
heaths. Per. 5, 6. 
C. Micheliana, ¥ 1. Brit. 1004. E. B. 32. 2236, is 


now found to be only a variety of recurva, with {mooth 

fruit, and feveral male f{pikes. 

47. C. cafpitofa, tufted bog. 21. 1507... Marthes. 
Per 


48, C. frida, glaucous ftraight-leaved. 13.914. Marhhes. 


Bene a. 


40 49. C. 


PLANTS. 


49. C. acuta, flender-fpiked. 9. 580. Watery places. 
Pers 5. 
so. C. paludofa, \efler common. 12. 807. Watery places. 
er. 5. 
51. C. riparia, great common. 9. 579. Watery places. 
ers vases 
52. C. levigata, {mooth-ftalked beaked. 20. 1387. Bogs. 
Per. 5. 
53. C. weft a fhort-fpiked bladder. - 779: Marthes. 
Per. 5. 
54. C. ampullacea, flender-beaked bladder. 11. 780. Bogs. 
Per. 5. 
55. C. hirta, hairy. 10. 685. Boggy meadows. Per. 5, 6 
56. C. filiformis, flender-leaved. 13. go4. Bogs, rare. 
er. 6. - 
Kopresta. Kobrefia. 
1. K. caricina, fedgy. 20. 1410. Moift mountains. 
Per, 8. 
ErIocAuLon. Pipewort. 
1. E. jeptangulare, jointed. 11. 733. Lakes, Scotland 
and Ireland. Per. g. 
Ord. 3. Tetrandria. 
Lirtoretia. Shore-weed. 
1. L. /acufris, plantain. 7. 468. Sandy puddles. Per. 6. 
Betuta. Birch. 
1. B. alba, common. 31. 2198. Sandy or mountain 
woods. Tree. 4, 5. 
2. B. nana, dwarf, 33. 2326. Boggy mountain heaths. 
Shrub. 5. 
3. B. Alnus, alder. 21. 1508. Watery meadows. 
Tree. 43. 
Buxus. Box. 
1. B. fempervirens, common. 19. 1341. Chalky hills. 
Shrub. 4. 
Urtica. Nettle. 
1 U. gee Roman. 3. 148. Rubbifhon the coaft. 
mn. 6, 7. 
2. U. urens, fmall. 18. 1236. Cultivated ground. 
Ann. 6—10. 
3- U. dioica, great. 25. 1750. Waitepround. Per. 7,8. 


~ 


x 


iG. “ig common. 


« C. fubmerfum, unarmed. 


Ord. 4. Pentandria. 


XANTHIUM. Bur-weed. 
» X. frumarium, via burdock. 36. 2544. Dunghills, 
rare. Ann. 8, 9. 
AMaARANTHUsS. Amaranth. 


. A. Blitum, wild. 31. 2212. Dunghills, rare. Ann. 8. 


Bryonra. Bryony. 


- B. dioica, red-berried. 7. 439. Hedges. Per. 5—9.- 


Ord. 5. Polyandria. 


CeratorHyitium. Hornwort. 


14. 947. Ditches, frequent. 


Per. 8, 9 


10. 679. Ditches, rare, 
Per. g. 


~ 


I 


. 


~ 


iS 


4e 


5. 


6. S. Croweana, broad-leaved monadelphous. 


. M. Jfpicatum, fpiked. 2. 
8. 


nM CI whorled. 
. S. fagittifolia, common. 

. A. maculatum, {potted. 
. P. Sanguiforba, common. 


« Q. Robur, common Britith. 
. Q. feffi il iflora, 


. C. Betulus, common. 


- C. Avellana, hafel. 11. 


. S. purpurea, bitter purple. 


. S. Helix, rofe. 19. 1343. Marfhes. 
- S. Lambertiana, Boyton. 


Water-millfoil. 
Ditches and ponds. 


MyriopHyLLuM. 
83. 
Per. 


4. 218. Ponds, rare. 
Per. 7. ‘ 
‘Arrow-head. 


2. 84. Rivers and ditches. 


SAGITTARIA. 
Per. 7; 8. 
Arum. Cuckow-pint. 


19. 1298. Thickets and 
Bersiigs 


woods. 
Garden-Burnet. 


12. 860. Chalky hills. 


PorTeriuM. 
Pens. 
Oak. 
1g. 1342. 
26. 1845. 


QueERcus. 
Woods and 


Woods. 


hedges. Tree. 4. 
feffile-fruited. 
Tree. 


4p 5: 


Facus. Beech. 


. F. Caftanea, {weet chefnut. 13. 886. Woods. Tree. 5. 
. F. fylvatica, common. 


26. 1846. Chalky hills 


"Tree. 455. 
Carpinus. Horn-beam. 
29. 2032. Woods, on clay. 
Tree. 5. 
Nut. 


123" 


CoryLus. 


Woods and hedges. 
Small tree. 3, 4 


Ord. 6. Monadelphia- 


Pinus. Fir. 
P. fylveffris, common Scotch. 35. 2460. Scottifh 
hills. Tree. 5. 
Clafs 22. Duorcra. 
Ord. 1. Diandria. 
Satix. Willow. 


20. 1388. Marfhes, rare, 
Shrub. 

Small tree. 3> 4 
1g. 1359. Banks of rivers. 
Small tree. 3, 4 


S. Forbiana, bafket ofier. 19. 1344. Ofier holts. 
Shrub. 4. 
S. rubra, green ofier. 16. 1145. Ofier holts. Small 
tree. 4, 5. 


16. 1146. 


Marfhes. Small tree. 4, 5 


7. S. triandra, long-leaved triandrous. 20. 1435. Mea- 
dows. ‘Tree. 5 and 8. 

8. S. lanceolata, fharp-leaved triandrous. 20. 1436. — 
Meadows. ‘Tree. 4, f 

9g. S. amygdalina, almond-leaved. 27. 1936. Marthes. 
Frees 4; 5: 


10. S. 


PLANTS. 
10, S. decipiens, varnifhed. 27. 1936. Woods and 43. S. oleifolia, olive-leaved fallow. 20. 1 402. Woods 


hedges. Tree. 5. and hedges. Tree 
11, S. Ruffelliana, Bedford. 26. 1808. Woods and 44. S. risen, filky Fock: 33- 2342. Highlandrocks 
meadows. ‘Tall tree. 4, 5. Small fhrub. 4. . ; 
12. S: fragilis, crack. 26.1807. Meadows and marfhes. 45+ S. Anderfoniana, green mountain fallow. 33- 2343. 
ree. 4, 5. i Scotland. Shrub. 5. 
ay oe gee? bay-leaved. 26. 1805. Banks of rivers. 46. S. Forfteriana, Picts mountain fallow. 33. 2344. 
ree. 5 6. Scotland, Small tree. c. 
14. S. nigricans, dark broad-leaved. 17. 1213. Meadows. 47. S. cotinifolia, aioe eal 20, 140 Woods 
Smalltree. 4. Shrub. 4. } : 
ny tse et fhining dark-green. 26.1806. Woods. 48. S. hirta, hairy branched. 20. 1404. Woods. Small 
ub. 4, 5. tree. 4, 5. 
+16. Oe tae dark long-leaved. 16.1147. Marfhes, 49. S. Jphacelata, withered-pointed. 33. 2333. Scotland. 
Shrub. 4. ; ree. as, os 
17. S. phylicifolia, tea-leaved. 28.1958. Highlands of 50. S. caprea, Bee round-leaved fallow. 21. 1488. 
Scotland. Shrub. 5. . Dry woods, Tree. 4. 
S. radicans, Fl. Brit. 1053, proves to be the fame 51. S. acuminata, long-leaved fallow. 20.1434. Moitft 
é Be tebafel ib on ‘ : woods. ‘Tree. 4. 
18. S. drbufcula, little tree. 19. 1366. ountains o 2. S. flipularis, i 14. 2 
Sas ldhaabee 5 fie aris, auricled ofier. 17.1214. Ofier holts 
19. S. witellina, yellow. 20. 1389. Marfhy meadows. 53. S. mollifima, velvet ofier. 21. 1 509. Ofier holts. 
Tree. Sana ; Small tree. 4. 
20. ve Airgaiag Agee 31. 2186. Stony hills. 54. S. viminalis, common ofier. 27. 1898. Ofier holts, 
ub. 5, 6. &c. Tree. i 
21. 0 malifolia, apple-leaved. 23. 1617. Hills? Shrub. 5. 55. S. alba, conten ny 34. 2430. Woods and 
22. S. myrfinites, green whortle-leaved. 19. 1360. High- meadows. Tree. 4, 5 
lands, Shrub. 5, 6. 6. S. carulea, blue. 34. 24% i 
23. S. prunifolia, plum-leaved. 19. 1361. Highlands. ‘ seen gi eet ere ee ee 
s oe Se 
24. S, venulofa, veiny-leaved. 19. 1362. Highlands. Ordsoeiaaadne 
Shrub. 4, 5. 
25. S. vacciniifolia, bilberry-leaved. 33. 2341. Scot- Empetrum. Crake-berry. 
_ land. Shrub. 4. E. ni BLGL . ; 1 
ee ea iaeilcaved, “YG 73650 Hiphlinds, Teak. pte ack. 8.526. Mountain moors; Smal 
Shrub. 4. ee 
27. S. Dickfoniana, broad-leaved mountain. 20. 1390. ae 
Betas Shek. Ruscus. Butcher’s-broom. 
S. myriilloides, Fl. Brit. 1056, but not of Linneus. 1. R. aculeatus, common. 8. 560. Woods and thickets. 
28. S. herbacea, lealt. 27.1907. Micaceous mountains. Per, 3, 4. 
Small fhrub. 6. 
29. S. reticulata, wrinkled. 27. 1908. Highlands. Small Ord. 3. Tetrandria. 
fhrub. 6. 
30. S. arenaria, downy mountain. 26. 1809. Highlands. Viscum. Mifleltoe. 
Shrub. 5. i 
31. S. glauca, glaucous mountain. 26. 1810. High- ode foams PERS oat tamed Qs Regis Small 
lands. Shrub. 5. ae 
32. Ss Soastiar’, fhaggy mountain. 36. 2586. High- Hirrorrae. Sallow-thorn. 
ands. rub. 7. : i 
33. S. argentea, filky fand. 19. 1364. Sandy fea-coaft. H. rhamnoides, fea. 6. 425. Sandy cliffs. Small 
Ghiab, 5. tree. 5. 
34. S. proftrata, proftrate dwarf. 28. 1959- Moilt hills. Mynica, Gale: 


Small fhrub. 5, 6. f 
35° S. Sfufca, brownifh dwarf. 28. 1960. Mountainous 1. M. Gale, fweet. 8. 562. Spongy bogs. Shrub. 5: 


heaths. Small fhrub. 5. 


36. S. parvifolia, {mall-leaved dwarf. 28. 1961. Moiit Ord. 4. Pentandria. 
meadows. Shrub. 5. : 
37- S. adfeendens, afcending dwarf. 28. 1962. Moitt Humutus. Hop. 


heaths. Shrub. 5. 


38. S. repens, creeping dwarf. 3. 183. Sandy moift 1. H. Lupulus, common. 6. 427. Thickets and hedges. 


heaths. Small fhrub. ele te Per. 7. 
39. S. rofmarinifolia, rofemary-leaved. 19.1365. Mo ; 
fand. Shrub. 4, 5. Ord. 5. Hexandria. 
40. S. cinerea, grey. 27.1897. Woods. Small tree. 5. 
41. S. aurita, round-eared fallow. 21. 1487. Woods. Tamus. Black-bryony. 


hrub. 4, 5. : 
42. 8. Batic Teinselon water fallow. 20. 1437- Wet 1. T. = common. 2.91. Woods and hedges. 
er. ; 


thickets. Small tree. 4. : 402 Ord 


PLANTS. 


Ord. 6. Oéandria. 


Porutus. Poplar. 
1. P. alba, white. 23.1618. Moift woods, or hills. 
Tree. 3. 
2. P. canefeens, grey. 23. 1619. Watery meadows.’ 
Tree, 3. 


3. P. tremula, afpen. Tree. 


27. 1909. Boggy woods. 


4: 
4. P. ae black. 27.1910. Watery weadows. Tree. 3. 
Ruopiora. Rofe-root. 


1. R. rofea,mountain. 8. 508. Alpinerocks. Per. 5, 6. 


Enneandria. 


Ord. 7. 


Mercuriatis. Mercury. 


1. M. perennis, perennial. 26.1872. Groves and thickets, 
Per. 4, 5. 


2. M. annua, annual. Rubbifh. Ann. 7—9. 
Frog-bit. 


1. H. Morfus ranz,eommon. 12. 808. Ditches. Per. 7- 


8. 559. 


Hyprocuanis. 


Ord. 8. Monadelphia. 
Juniperus, | Juniper. 
1. J. communis, common. 16, 1100. Chalky downs. 
Shrub. 5. 
Taxus. Yew. 
t T. baccata, common. 11. 746. Woods and rocks. 


Tiree. 35 4y 


Clafs 23. 
Ord. 1. Monoecia. 


ArripLex. Orache. 


1. A. portulacoides, fhrubby. 4. 261. 
Small fhrub. 7, 8. 

2. A. laciniata, frolted fea. 3. 165. Sandy coaft. Ann. 7. 

3. A. patula, {preading halberd-leaved. 13. 936. Rub- 

bi Ann. 6—8. 

4. A. anguflifolia, {preading narrow-leaved. 
Rubbith. Ann. 6—8. 

5. A. ereda, upright fpear-leaved. 
rare. Ann. 8. 

6. A. littoralis, grafs-leayed fea. 
Ann. 8, 9. 

7: A. pedunculata, {talked fea. 4. 232. Muddy coaft, rare. 


PoLYGAMIA. 


Muddy fea-coatt. 


25° 1774 
31.2223. Fields, 


Io. 708. Muddy coatt. 


Ann 8, 9. 
Pallas in his Travels, Englifh edition v. 1. 291, calls this 
laft {pecies Ceratocarpus falinus. 


Clafs 24. CryproGamia. 
Ord. 1. Filices. 
Eaquisetum. Horfe-tail. 


Seven fpecies, chiefly found in moift or watery places. 
Perennial. 4—8. 


Borrycuium. Moon-wort. 
Swartz Syn. Fil. 8. 


Eff. Ch. Capfules without aring, globofe, even, feffile 
on a compound flattened ftalk, 


1. B. Lunaria, common. 5§. 318. (Oimunda Lunaria). 
Paftures. Per. 6. 


Frond pinnate, flowering from its bafe ; leaflets crefcent- 
fhaped, crenate. 


A {pan high, {mooth, pale green, fimply pinnate, with 
about fix pair of /eaflets, and one branched Spike. 
: Osmunpa. Ofmund-royal. 
1. O. regalis, common. 3. 209. Shady bogs. Per. 6, 7. 
Club-mofs. 


Six {pecies. Heathy mountainous places. Per. 6—8. 


Lycopopium. 


Potyropium. Polypody. 
Four fpecies. Wails or dry hills. Per. s—1o. 
Shield-fern. 
Rocks, heaths, bogs, or fhady places. 


ASPIDIUM. 


Twelve f{pecies. 
Per. 5—7- 

This genus differs from Polypodium, only in haying a mem- 
branous involucrum to the dots of fruétification. See Po- 
LYPODIUM. 

AspLEeNiuM. Spleenwort. 


Eight fpecies. Rocks or walls. Per. 3—10. 


ScoLorenpriuM. Hart’s-tongue. 


Moitt fhady places. 


1. S. vulgare, common. 
Ber. 7: 

Ceterach, {caly. 
4—I0. 


16. 1150. 


or Se 18. 1244. Rocks and walls. Per. 


Blechnum. 
17.1159. Dry ftony heaths. 


BLECHNUM. 


. boreale, northern. 
Per. 7. 


Brake. 
24.1679. Paftures and woods. 


PreRIs. 


1. P. aquilina, common, 
Per. 7. 
2. P. crifpa, rock. 


17. 1160. Stony hills in the north, 
Per..7. 


Maiden-hair. 
22. 1564. Marine rocks, 


ADIANTUM. 
1. A. Capillus-Veneris, true. 
rare. Per. 5—9. 


Cyatuea. Cup-fern. 


Per,6, 7. 
Briftle-fern. 


Brown Tr. of Linn. Soc. v. 11. 170. t. 11. P 
1. W. ade alpine. 29. wees (Polypodium hy- 


perboreum.) Rocks. Per. 


Three fpecies. Rocks or walls. 


Woopsia. 


TricHoMangs. Hair-fern. 


1. T. brevifetum, fhort-briftled. 20. 1417. (Hymeno- 
phyllum alatum.) Wet rocks in Yorkfhire and Ire- 


land, rare. Per. 5, 6. 
HyMenopHytium. Filmy-fern. 
1. H. Tunbridgenfe, Tunbridge. 3. 162. Moift rocks. 
Per. 5, 6. , 
Piruraria. Pillwort. 
iP. genie, pepper-grafs. 8. 521. Moift heaths. 


er. 6, 7. 
.  Isorres. 
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IsorTEs. Quillwort. 
1. 1. dacufris, mountain. 16. 1084. Alpine lakes. 
Per. 5, 6. 
Ord. 2. Mujci. 
SpHacnum. Bog-mofs. 
Four fpecies. Clear watery bogs. Per. 6. 
Buxgsaumia. Buxbaumia, 


1. B. aphylla, naked-ftalked. 23. 1596. Barren heaths, 
rare. Ann. 12—2. 


2. B. foliofa, leafy. 5. 329. Shady rocks. Ann. 7. 


Puasoum. Earth-mofs. 
Seventeen fpecies. Banks, heaths and woods. Ann. 3—5.- 
Beardlefs mofs. 


Banks, rocks, and mountains. 


GymnostToMumM. 


Twenty {pecies. 
or per. 3—8. 


Ann. 


Gland-mofs. 
Thirteen fpecies. Mountains or bogs, on dung. Ann. 5, 6. 


SPLACHNUM. 


AnprReA. Andrea. 


Fi. Brit. 1178. Hooker Tr. of Linn. Soc. v. 10. 381. 
See ANDREA, JoHN. 

Eff. Ch. Capfule oblong, of four valves, whofe points 
adhere to the lid. Fringe none. 
1. A. rupeftris, dufky rock. 
rocks. Per. 6. 

Leaves lanceolate, keeled, fickle-fhaped, leaning one way, 
without a rib. 

2. A. Rothii, black mountain. 31. 2162. Dry rocks. 
Per. 6. : 

Leaves lanceolate, keeled, fickle-fhaped, with a mid-rib, 
leaning one way. Sheath-fcales without a rib. 

3- A. alpina, chocolate alpine. 18. 1278. Alpine rocks. 
Per. 6. 

Leaves ovate-oblong, concave, riblefs, imbricated every 
way. 

4. A. nivalis, tall lender. 33. 2334. Lofty alpine rocks. 
Per. 6. 

Leaves loofely imbricated, lanceolate, curved towards one 
fide, fingle-ribbed, as well as the fheath-fcales. 

This laft is three inches, or more, in height, being much 
taller, and more branched, than any of the reft. The cha- 
raéter of the genus was totally miftaken by Hedwig and 
others, the valves of the capfule being fuppofed the fringe, 
till Mr. W. J. Hooker correéted the character, as above. 
See Frince of Moffs. 


18. 1277. Moift alpine 


Terrapuis. Four-toothed-mofs. 
1. T. pellucida, tranfparent. 15. 1020. Wet fhady 
places. Ann. 3, 4. 


Capfule cylindrical. Leaves ovate, acute, fingle-ribbed. 
2. T. ovata, dufky. 22. 1422. -(Grimmia Browniana. ) 
~ Sand recks. Ann. 3. 

Capfule ovate. Radical leaves ftrap-fhaped, obtufe, 
riblefs. 

Great diverfity of opinion has exifted refpeéting the 
genus of this mofs, referred to Orthotrichum in FI. Brit. 1269, 
and incorreétly drawn, as to the fringe, in Engl. Bot. A 
German botanift, named Funk, has fhewn that part to con- 


fift of four teeth only. This fpecies muft be allowed to 
accord very ill in habit with the firft. 


Encatypta. Extinguifher-mofs. 
Five fpecies. Banks and rocks. Per. 3—8. 
Grimmia. Grimmia. 


Thirty-one fpecies. Banks, rocks, and trees. Moftly 
per. 4—7. 

From thefe is to be deduéted G. Forfleri, 31. 2225, as 
being the fame with Mnium conoideum. See Grimmia and 


Mnivum. 
Fork-mofs. 
Forty-eight {pecies. Woods, hills and bogs. Mottly per. 


From this genus, as it ftands in Fl. Brit., four f{pecies 
are to be deducted ; calliflomum, n. 15, 28 being the fame 
with rigidulum, Engl. Bot. 20. 1439; pulvinatum, n. 21, 
removed to Grimmia, 24. 1728; /ciuroides, n. 22, removed 
to Pterogonium, 27. 1903; and viridiffimum, n. 34, re- 
moved to Gymnoffomum, 22. 1583. ‘Their place is fup- 
plied by four others; Bruntoni, 35. 25093 Starkii, 31. 
2227; latifolium, 35. 24923 and virens, 31. 1462. 


DicrRaNuM. 


TRICHOSTOMUM- ' 

Eighteen fpecies. Rocks, heaths or water. Per. 4—8. 

T. cirratum, F1. Brit. n. 6, is to be expunged, as not dif- 
fering from Dicranum polyphyllum, 17. 1217. 


Fringe-mofs. 


TortuLa. Screw-mofs. 
Nineteen fpecies. Banks, heaths and walls. Per. 3—12. 
Briftle-mofs. 


Eleven fpecies. Trees, wet rocks, &c. Per. 1—4. 
O. Brownianum, FI. Brit. 1269, is Tetraphis ovata. 


OrTHOTRICHUM. 


Preroconium. Wing-mofs. 


Six fpecies. Trees and rocks. Per. 4, 5. f 
We poftpone remarks on this genus till it comes in its 
proper place. See PreRoGoNniuM. 


Neckera. Neckera. 

Six fpecies. Trees and rocks. Per. 2—4. 

Among them is the following very curious mofs, difco- 
vered fince our article NecKERA was publifhed. 

N. fplachnoides. Pear-fruited Neckera. 36. 2564. 

Stem branched, fpreadmg. Leaves lanceolate, pointed, 
flat, fpreading every way; thofe of the fheath fix, in two 
rows. Fruit-ftalk granulated above. Capfule ere€t, con- 
traéted at the bafe. Veil fringed. 

Found by Dr. Taylor on the Secawn mountain near 
Dublin. 


Hypnum. Feather-mofs. 


Eighty-one fpecies. Trees, rocks and bogs. Per. 2—10. 

From the 77 {pecies in Fl. Brit. are to be removed /ucens, 
n. 25, which is Hookeria lucens ; and filamentofum, n. 42, 
which has been fhewn by Dr. Swartz to be the fame as 
dubium, n. 74. Six are added in their ftead ; pratenfum, 
Turn. Mufe. Hib. 161; /ilefianum, Engl. Bot. 28. 2016; 
Thuringicum, Turn. Mule. Hib. 1815 /guarrofulum, 24. 
1709; fallax, 30. 21273 and Crifta-caffrenfis, 30. 2108. 


Hookeria. 


Shady bogs. 


HookerIia. 


1. H. /ucens, fhining. Per. 


4—7- 


27. 1902. 


Fon- 
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FonTinatis. Water-mofs. 
Running waters. Per. 7, 8. 
Funarta. Cord-mofs. 
1. F. bygrometrica, twifting.. 5. 342. (Bryum hygro- 
metricum). Sandy ground. Ann. 4, 5. 
Stem none. Leaves concave, converging, entire, acute. 
Capfule obovate. Lid convex. 
2. F. Muhlenbergii, hair-poited. 
heaths. Ann. 4, 5 
Stem fhort, fimple. Leaves concave, finely ferrated, 
hair-pointed. Capfule oblique. Lid flightly conical. 
3. F. Templetoni, long-fruited. 36. 2524. Ireland. 
Ber. 52 
Stem elongated, fomewhat branched. Leaves fpreading, 
ovate, entire, acute. Capfule obovate, tapering at the 


bafe. 


Three {pecies. 


21. 1497- Mountain 


BurtrrRAmiA. Bartramia. 
Eff. Ch. Capfule fpherical, at length furrowed. Outer 


fringe of 16 tapering teeth; inner a plaited membrane. 
The original Bartramia being referred to Triumfetta, this 
genus of moffes has been dedicated to the memory of Mr. 
John Bartrarf, the venerable correfpondent of Linnzus, 
Collinfon, Fothergill and other naturalifts, who during his 
travels in North America, contributed greatly to enrich the 
gardens and mufeums of Europe. See the end of the ar- 
ticle Bryum. We here fubjoin a more ample lift of Britith 
fpecies. 
1. B. Halleriana, lateral. 14. 997- 
Per. 6, 7. 
Fruit-italks lateral, curved, fhorter than the linear-awl- 
fhaped, fingle-ribbed, even leaves. 
2. B. pomiformis, apple. 14. 998. 
banks. Per. 4, 5. 
Fruit-ftalks ere&, furmounting the ftems. 
fhaped, fingle-ribbed. ? 
3. B. crifpa, frizzled. Northumberland. 
er. 4, 5s 
Fruit-ftalke erect, furmounting the ftems. Leaves linear- 
awlfhaped, broad at the bafe, curled when dry. Capfule 
rather oblique. Lid obtufely conical. 
4.B: ithyplylias ftraight-leaved. 24. 1710. Wales and 
north of England. Per. 5. 
Fruit-italks {urmounting the items. Leaves capillary, 
with a very broad bafe, entire; very ftraight when dry. 
5- B. gracilis, tall flender. 26. 1826. Highlands. 
PET a7 5 nike 
Fruit-ttalks ereét, furmounting the ftems. Leaves lanceo- 
late, revolute, fingle-ribbed; ferrated towards the point. 
Stems elongated. 
6. B. fontana, fountain. 6. 390. 
Boggy mountains. Per. 6, 8. 
Fruit-ftalks ere&, much taller than the cluftered, ere&. 
thread-fhaped branches. Leaves ovate, entire. 
7. B. marchica, bog. 29. 2074. Highland water-falls. 
P 


Mountain rivulets. 


Shady rocks and 
Leaves awl- 


220 1526. 


(Bryum fontanum). 


er. 
Fruit-ftalks ereét, taller than the ftems. Leaves lanceo- 
late, finely ferrated, imbricated in five rows. Branches 
clultered, flender, upright. 
8. B. arcuata, curve-italked. 18. 1237. Mountain bogs, 
rare. Per. +7. 
Fruit-ftalks recurved. Leaves lanceolate, furrowed, finely 
ferrated. Branches f{cattered, {preading. 
Myium. Spring-mofs. 
1. M. androgynum, narrow-leaved. 18.1238. Shady wet 
places. Per. 3, 4. 


2. M. coinodeum, club-fruited. 18.1239. Trees. Ver. 


3. M. palufire, greater forked. 6. 391. (Bryum paluf- 
tre.) Bogs. Per. 5—7. 


Thread-mofs. 
Heaths, bogs, mountains. Moftly 


Bryum. 


Thirty-four fpecies. 


er. 3—09. 
: A Pil aceanat of the thirty-three {pecies of Fl. Brit. is 
given by our excellent predeceffor, the Rev. Mr. Wood ; 
fee Bryum. From thefe we have only to remove the 
inclinans, n. 23, which Mr. F. Eagle has difcovered to be 
no other than Dicranum virens, E. B. 21. 1462.—B. ey- 
lindricum, n. 6, is longicollum, Swartz Mufc. Suec. 49. 
t. 6. f. 13. Webera longicolla of Hedwig.—B. margina-' 
tum, n. 20, is ferratum, Schrad. Spicil. 71. Two fpecies 
are to be added. 

B. sriquetrum, long ftalked. 34. 2394. Bogs, Ireland. 

Per. 7. ; 

Stem fubdivided. Branches fimple, ereét. Leaves {pread- 
ing in three rows, ovato-lanceolate, fharp-pointed, finely 
ferrated. Capfule flerder-pear-fhaped, oblique and incurved. 
Lid conical. The fruit/falks exceed all other Britith moffes 
in length, extending to three or four inches. 

B. obtufifolium, blunt-leaved. Turn. Mufc, Hib. 116. 

t. r1, f. 1. Ireland. 

«¢ Stem nearly fimple. Leaves ovate, obtufe, concave, 
converging. Capfule obovate, oblique. Lid boffed.’’ 
This is,one of the very few mofles of which {pecimens 
have not yet been procured for delineation in Engl. Bot. 


PotyrricHumM. Hair-mofs. 


Sixteen fpecies. Heaths and mountains. 
ann, 3—8. See Poryrricuum hereafter. 


Per. or 


Hepatice. 


Jungermannia. 


Ord. 3. 


JUNGERMANNIA. 
Above feventy fpecies, now illuftrating by Mr. W. J. 
Hooker, in an elegant and learned monograph: Sixty- 
eight are figured in £ng/. Bot. 
Brasia.  Blafia. 


1. B. pufilla, dwarf. 19. 1328. Damp fandy places. 
Ann, 10, Il. : i 


Targionia. Targionia. 
1. T. Aypophylla, dotted. 4. 287. Shady banks, rare. 
Per. 3, 4. 
Spumrocarpus. Bladder-grain, 
1. P. terrefiris, reticulated. 5. 299. Turnip and clover 
fields. Ann. 11. 
Marcuantia. Marchantia. 


Five fpecies. Shady places, or rocks. Per, Various 
feafons. 
Ricera.  Riccia. 
Four fpecies. Sandy heaths, or in ponds. Ann? 8—12, 
R. fruticulofa is a Jungermannia, probably not diftin® 
from furcata. See E. B. 35. 2514. 


Anrtuoceros, Horn Liverwort. 


1. A. punéatus, jagged-leaved. 22. 1537- Damp fandy” 
ground. Ann. 6. x 
2. A. 
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2. A. major, broad-leaved. 22. 1538. With the former. 
Ann. 6. 
A, levis of Linneus, who erroneoufly fuppofed it had no 
warts, or male flowers. 
3. A. multifidus, fine-cut. Highland 
rocks. Dick/on. 


Ord. 4. Alge. 


This order begins with the natural family of LicuEnss ; 
(fee that article.) Of thefe, 391 are figured in Engl. Bot. ; 
but feveral ftill remain for further examination. An ample 
view of numerous fpecies, both native and exotic, may be 
found under the article Licurn ; and their terminology, 
phyfiology, and generic diftribution, under LicHENEs. 

The following, except the firft genus, which is of an 
amphibious nature, are aquatic, or fubmerfed, A/ge. 


Jelly-bladder. 


About twenty {pecies, found on rotten wood, in water, 
or on the ground, after much wet. 


Dill. t. 68. f. 4. 


TREMELLA. 


Uva. Laver. 
About thirty-five fpecies. In frefh or falt water. Ann. 
or per. Various feafons. 
Fucus. Fucus. 
About ninety fpecies. In falt water. Ann. or per. 


Various feafons. 


Rivurarra. Rivularia. 
Eleven fpecies are figured in Engl. Bot. Frefh or falt 
water. 
Conrerva. Conferva. 
About 180 fpecies. Frefh or falt water, at various 


feafons. Above 130 are figured in Engl. Bot. 


Vaucueria. Vaucheria. 


Three or four, not very well defined, fpecies, found in 
frefh water. See Engl. Bot. v. 25. 


Byffus. 


Hudfon has nineteen f{pecies of this genus, but the num- 
ber is much leffened in confequence of fubfequent enquiries ; 
infomuch that it is hard to fay what really conftitutes a 
Byffus at all. The fibrous kinds are generally reducible to 
Conferva, the powdery ones to Lepraria. Some of the 
latter indeed, having occafionally produced fhields, prove 
themfelves either Lecidee or Parmelie. See Licuenrs. 


Ord. 5. 


Withering, who excels in this obfcure department of 
Britifh botany, defcribes about 556 f{pecies of Fungi, dif- 
pofed in feventeen genera. Of thefe /garicus, confilting of 
282 {pecies, is the principal. The diitribution of the reft 
has been fo much altered by following writers, and efpecially 
by Perfoon, that it would be ufelefs to enter into any details 
concerning Withering’s generic arrangement. The number 
of known Britifh fpecies is alfo greatly augmented fince his 
time; fo that perhaps they might be ettimated between 
750 and 800. A great part of them are figured in Sowerby 
and Bolton. This order is purpofely excluded from the 
Englifh Botany, becaufe it would have overloaded the Cryp- 
togamic department of that work. It has met with few 
¥otaries, as yet, in this country., In Germany the Fungi 
have received particular attention, See Funer. 


Byssus. 


Fungt. 


Thus at the end of the Vegetable, like the Animal, 
Kingdom, our knowledge vanifhes amongtt undiftinguifhable, 
almoft imperceptible, tribes, whofe confines blend with each 
other. The imperfeGtion which we proudly attribute to 
fuch as we cannot underftand, rather belongs to our own 
limited powers, or to our fuperficial enquiries. The accu- 
racy and minutenefs of inveftigation, amongtft naturalifts of 
the prefent day, fo far tranfcends what was ufual thirty 
years ago, that the cryptogamic clafs, like the infect tribes, 
has difplayed a new world, as it were, to the curious en- 
quirer, and has {moothed the way for fucceeding obfervers ; 
who in their turn need apprehend no deficiency of occupa- 
tion or entertainment. 

PLants, in Agriculture, vegetable productions, of which 
there are numerous kinds, fuch as herbs of various forts, 
comprehending all the different grafles, leguminous vege- 
tables, and efeulents of other defcriptions ; trees, including 
thofe of the large or timber kind, and thofe of a more low 
or fhrubby growth, whether under the name of fhrubs, or 
under-fhrubs. But properly, in an agricultural point of view, 
they chiefly comprehend fuch graffes or plants of that nature 
as are employed as the food of animals, and fuch trees or 
other plants as are capable of being applied to the purpofes 
of timber, or made ufe of in the bufinefs of hufbandry. 
And it may be farther obferved with refpeé to plants, that 
moft of them are hermaphrodite, containing the male and 
female parts in the fame flower ; others have flowers on the 
fame items, fome of which are male, and others female. 
Some likewife produce flowers over the whole without being 
followed by any fruit, while others of the fame fort bear 
fruit with flowers, in confequence of which they are diftin- 
guifhed into male and female plants. There are many of 
this fort, as the hop, hemp, and the poplar tree. The fe- 
male flowers are only followed by fruit, the hermaphrodites, 
in refpe€t to this, being confidered among the female. 
Plants are capable of being fecundated from very confiderable 
diftances, which is a circumftance that the farmer fhould 
carefully keep in mind in faving the feeds of particular forts 
of plants, as all the cabbage tribe, and many others. 

They require nourifhment and air as well as animals to 
fupport, and keep them ina proper ftate of healthy growth, 
the former of which is principally drawn from the earth or 
the furrounding atmofphere. ‘The gafeous materials are 
chiefly drawn from the atmofphere by the upper furfaces of 
their leaves, while the oxygen gas or pure air is given out 
during the fun-fhine by their under furtaces. It is évident, 
therefore, that the means of fupport are provided in two 
different ways, by the radical or root fibres of the plant 
taking up one part and the leaves drinking up another, the 
former from the earth, and the latter from the air that fur- 
rounds them. See Foon of Plants, and Manure. 

Moft of the plants which are the principal objects of agri- 
culture, are either raifed and increafed from the feeds, or the 
cuttings or other parts of roots, in the fields where they are to 
grow, asin all the grain and grafs kinds, as well as in the 
potatoe ; but there are a few in which the young plants, or 
offsets, are made ufe of, being fet out in fomewhat the 
garden method, and in which great care thould conftantly 
be taken that they are good in their kinds, and perfect in 
their nature and different parts. Thefe are chiefly of the 
cabbage, madder, and other fimilar kinds. 

Wheat plants are likewife fometimes tranfplanted, but 
the practice is by no means in any degree of a general 
nature. 

In regard to the plants of the tree kind, which are fre- 
quently a good deal employed, they are fometimes raifed 
and provided from the feeds in the places where they are to 
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grow 5 and at others reared and bees from the nurfery 
grounds in the proper ftate for ufe in the forming of woods, 
plantations, and other forts of wooded lands. : 

In the practice of planting, experience for a-long time 
has fufficiently fhewn, that where there is any degree of na- 
tural fhelter or proteétion in the fituation, and particularly 
where the ground has been properly prepared for the pur- 
pofe, that fuch plants as have been tranf{planted in the 
nurfery, and which are from a foot anda half to two or 
three feet in height, are the moft fuitable to be made ufe 
of in this intention. And_it is directed by Mr. Loudon 
and others, that in performing the bufinefs, they fhould be 
placed from four to fix feet diftant from each other, being 
put into the foil in an irregular manner. But that in ex- 
pofed fituations and fpots, where fhelter and protection are 
only to be gained by putting them in in a thick or clofe 
method, or by that of planting nurfes, tran{planted plants 
which are under a foot and a half in height fhould alone be 
had recourfe to, being planted out from two feet and a half 
to four feet apart in fuch plantations. The fpace or diitance 
between the plants in both thefe inftances, mutt of neceffity 
vary very greatly, according to the nature of the kind, and 
other circumftances. Alfo the borders and margins of large 
plantations, as well as narrow {tripes and patches, ought to 
be thicker, or more clofely planted with thofe forts of plants, 
than the infides of great extents, though in the fame ex- 
pofures ; but, on the contrary, where the ground is of adeep 
loamy quality, they may be put at wider diftances, than 
where it is more thin and gravelly in its nature. Likewife in 
making very extenfive plantations, it frequently becomes a 
matter of importance ia fetting out the plants, to place 
them in rows, as in this way they may be cultivated with 
much greater facility when they approach towards the 
growth of trees. For in many inftances, the neceflary cul- 
tivation, by fuch means, can be readily given with advantage 
by the plough and the horfe-hoe ; and net unfrequently dif- 
ferent kinds of vegetables and roots may be introduced _be- 
tween the rows with great’ propriety and benefit, as thofe of 
the turnip, cabbage, onion, potatoe, carrot, and various 
other forts. 

It is contended that in all common plantations, the plants 
of thefe defcriptions fhould be put into the ground with fome 
degree of irregularity ; but that wherever ornament is the 
leaft had in view, it fhould always be done in a manner, irre- 
gularly irregular ; they fhould be grouped, or, in the more plain 
language of thofe engaged in the bufinefs, planted out juft as 
if they had grown up by accident from the feed: or in fucha 
manner as is feen in natural forefts, where, in fome parts, per- 
haps two or three trees appear to {pring from one root, and 
in others quite thin and more detached. As by this means an 
endlefs variety of compofition is produced, and at the fame 
time an equal quantity of timber afforded, as the fame would 
have yielded, if planted out in the moft regular manner in 
refpeét to the diftances. In proof of the truth of which, the 
above writer has adduced the common mode of thinning fields 
of young turnip plants, that have not {prung fufficiently thick. 
Some of the plants of which, itis allerted, may ftand at two 
feet, others not above two inches feparate from each other ; 
but that wherever two are clofe together, by being unen- 
cumbered all round, they grow more vigoroutly than the 
others; and as the bulk fwells, pufh each other afunder ; 
fo that in a fhort time the whole furface of the field is covered. 
The fame thing, it is contended, takes place in natural woods. 
Suppofe two een, containing twenty {quare yards each, 
and in each fpace two trees; but in one the trees to be 
planted three feet afunder, and the other three yards: 
when ten years growth has taken place, the bulk and height 


produced upon each of the fpaces would be exaétly alike in 
every refpect. 

In regard to the methods of introducing or inferting the 
plants, in making plantations with them, they arein fome mea~ 
{ure different. ‘The modes either by pitting them in or flit-~ 
planting are probably the beft, as being the moft generally 
practifed ; they may, however, be put in by the dibble, 
though it is a praétice which can feldom be had recourfe to 
with propriety or much fuccefs. With the pine and fir tribe 
of plants, the mode of planting is moftly confidered as more 
cheap and expeditious, than that of fowing the feeds ; but 
in raifing large and extenfive woods and forefts, or other 
forts of plantations, where moft kinds of deciduous trees are 
required, and efpecially the oak and the afh, which fhould be 
the moft generally grown, they ought to be produced from 
the feeds by fowing them in the fituations where the plants are 
finally to remain and become trees. ‘The feed of the oak put 
into the earth at the fame time with a plant of the fame kind 
five or fix years old, will, it is fuppofed, over-top it in the 
courfe of feven years, and frequently fooner ; befides, they 
are believed by fome to laft much longer, and ultimately to 
produce much better and more valuable timber. In all places 
where the ground is fully and properly prepared, and in 
which it is defirable to raife oak plants, for becoming trees, 
it will be found the beft method to fow the feeds, as this 
can be done at lefs than a fifth of the expence of planting 
out the young plants, and befides, the trees will turn to ad- 
vantage, either as timber or undergrowth much more expedi- 
tioufly. And farther; as the oak is a particularly valuable 
fort of tree for its bark equally as well as for the timber, it 
ought to be univerially raifed ; and were the aboye mode 
more generally attended to, there would be found a favin bs 
even in the firft place, of from three to four pounds the 
acre, which, to thofe who plant largely, would be of great 
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PLANTS, in Gardening, young living vegetables of any 
kind, which are raifed or produced from a feed or in any 
other manner. Plants are of many different forts and de- 
{criptions, as well as employed for a variety of different 
ufes, and in a great diverfity of intentions. They may, 
however, in the view of their garden culture, be principally 
confidered as of the herbaceous, fhrubby, and tree kinds, 
and as being annual, biennial, and perennial in their nature, 
and the time of their continuance. ‘ 

Every plant may be faid to confift of a root, that {trikes 
down into the ground, or into fome other body in fome 
way or other, and which fends off numerous ramifications, 
which ferve the purpofe of fixing it in the earth or other 
fituation, and at the fame time to fupply it with food or 
nourifhment for its growth, sncreate and continuance. - 
There is likewife a italk, ftem, or trunk, which rifes up- 
wards into the atmofphere, and which is compofed of a 
bark in the outer parts, a fubftance which is called a/bur- 
num, more internally a woody material, and a medull 
matter, that is termed sith, in the infide of the whole. 
From this ftem or trunk are formed and fent off the dif- 
ferent branches and twigs, which contain the leaves and 
flowers, and which are very different in different forts of 
plants. Befides which, all plants are furnifhed and pro- 
vided with different forts of veflels for conveying their fap, 
juices, and other kinds of fluids, and endued with feyeral 
different powers, motions, and properties, which ferve their 
different habits of growth, and the ufes and intentions 
which they areto fulfil. See VeGeTasie, and VEGETA- 
TION. 

The mode of growth and increafe in plants, after they 
have been evolved and fprung up from feeds, or in any 
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other manner, is defcribed fomewhat in this way by a late 
writer upon the ftruéture and economy of plants; the root 
part of a plant at firlt advances more rapidly than the ftem ; 
as it has been found that an oak plant a foot and a half 
high has a root four feet in length, and that, if the prin- 
cipal root be in any way mutilated, the plant emits radicles in 
every direétion; which always grow falter than if the root 
had remained perfe&t. Such radicles at firft do not receive 
any confiderable increafe ; but foon afterwards augment into 
a body almoft equal to the principal root, and then protrude 
new radical fhoots in a lateral direction. Alfo, that the 
roots are prolonged at the extreme apex or point, as will 
be perfeétly evident, if any root be coloured with varnith 
or any other fubitance of a fimilar kind in different places ; 
and it is, likewife, well known, that the radicles always 
fhoot out in that part where the earth is the moft humid, fo 
that walls are not unfrequently thrown down or overturned 
by their power of penetrating towards moift places, or fitua- 
tions where the foil is the moft foft in its nature. 

But the trunk of a plant is expanded throughout its 
whole length, and not at the apex only, as in the cafe of 
the root ; for if the tender ftem of a plant, at the begin- 
ning of {pring, be coloured over with varnifh, or any other 
matter of the fame kind, and marked in different places, 
the marks will, after a few months, be found to have 
receded in the feveral different parts when formed. 

It is found that, in the growth, in an annual plant, the 
expanfion of the ftem in length continues until the expli- 
cation of the flowers has fully taken place; at which 
time the fibres that conftitute the ftalk, begin to grow 
hard, and to be indurated, and ultimately in a gradual man- 
ner to become dry and firm. 

But in a perennial plant the increafe of the ftem continues 
until the leaves fall, or are deftroyed in the autumnal feafon ; 
during which time a germ or bud arifes in the apex, in 
which the rudiment of the new ftem, during winter, in- 
creafes flowly until the following {pring ; when cafting off 
its winter involucra, it continues the increafe of the ftem 
in the fame way as the inferior part increafed during the 
former year: for in that place where a bud is feated, a 
tumour extends, which is fo continued with the new {tem 
as {carcely to leave any veftige behind it. 

Tt is remarked, that the increafe of the ftem in breadth 
does not arife from the dilatation of the ligneous or woody 
layers, but from the generation of new layers, which are 
annually depofited by the veffels of the bark. This is faid 
to be fully explained and illuftrated by the following expe- 
riments. “If the ring of the bark be torn from the trunk 
of a tree, and the ligneous cylinder of the naked part be 
perfectly furrounded with a leaf of tin, and the whole 
(after having replaced the cut-out ring of the bark) be 
covered with the tree platter; then, upon cutting the tree 
fome years after, it will appear that the ligneous cylinder, 
covered with tin, has received no increafe, and that the tin, 
inferted between the ligneous cylinder and the new ligneous 
ftrata, is compiete. 'Thefe ligneous {trata appear to be 

enerated from the cortex; for if metallic threads be in- 
feted obliquely into the cortex, they are after fome years 
found in the wood itfelf, and not in the cortex or bark 
of the tree or plant.’? 

It is fhewn by attentive obfervation, that the trunk of 
a tree receives two ligneous or woody layers in the courfe 
of the year; but that the thicknefs of thefe layers is not 
the fame every year; for it is the greateft when the tree 
is of a middle age, and the warmer the fummer the more 
flender is the bark. ' 

It would feem, that the bark is protruded by the vital 
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or living power of the veffels, which are placed in the 
wood of the tree or plant. 

And the generation of the branches is fuppofed to be 
from the corona, or plexus of veffels, which is fituated be- 
tween the wood and medulla, or pith, from whence they 
proceed. Each germ or bud produces a new branch, fo 
that it may be faid to give birth to a new plant, which was 
fhut up and laid concealed in that particular bud; for the 
branch contains every part which is effentially neceffary to 
form a new plant, as is evident from cutting off a branch, 
and planting it in the ground, by which means a perfect 
tree or plant is produced, and foon grows up. The veffels, 
it is believed, principally protrude where there is the leaf 
refiftance in the bark, as in the axilla of the leaves, the 
nodes, and the joints ; the fame is noticed in refpeét to the 
branches of the root, and explains the reafon, why the pro- 
pagation of plants does not fucceed by the flip or branch, 
unlefs a node, joint, or germ remain in them. Alfo why, 
if a branch of a tree or plant, that is yet adhering to it, 
be plaitered or covered round with earth or moiit dung, 
there proceeds from it a root into thefe fubftances. And 
why the ancients falfely attributed the generation or pro- 
duétion of boughs to the medulla or pith of the tree; as 
in trees which are deftitute of this fubftance, it is feen that 
no branches are produced or brought forth. 

Further, the generation or produétion of leaves in plants 
originates from the veffels of the bark only ; for, the bark 
being feparated from the wood, no conneétion of the leaves 
with the wood can be obferved; and the bark alone, if 
put into water, produces leaves. 

Laftly, in the generation or produétion of the flowers 
of plants, the exterior bark, or epidermis, would feem to 
proceed into the cups, the alburnum into the corolla, and 
the feries of veflels into the other parts of them. 

Plants are likewife found to be of very different kinds 
and qualities, in refpect to their powers of bearing fruit, 
or of becoming prolific, as well as that of their differing 
in fo many other particulars, as in their natures, modes of 
growth, and various other points of confequence. 

Many of them have the male and female parts in the 
fame individual flower, whence they are commonly deno- 
minated hermaphrodite plants; and there are others, which 
have the male and female flowers in a ftate of intermixture 
on the fame ftem or branch, as is the cafe with the cu-~ 
cumber and melon, as well as fome other kinds of plants. 
Some have alfo the flowers all over them without any fruit 
being produced, while others of the fame kind, at the 
fame time, have flowers, and produce fruit, which afford 
the diftin@tion of male and female plants. But as thofe of 
the female fort only produce fruit, thofe of the firft men- 
tioned kind are conftantly confidered to be of this nature. 

A perfe& knowledge of thefe circumftances is of great 
advantage in the bufinefs of practical gardening, as it can 
be applied to many ufeful purpofes in providing firuit, as 
well as good feeds of different kinds. 

Much of the labour and attention of the horticulturift 
is likewife employed in the raifing and providing plants of 
the herbaceous kind, which are extremely numeraus, and 
not a few of them of confiderable importance, in the view 
af food, requiring to be cultivated and produced in a re- 
gular and conftant manner. ‘They differ greatly, however, 
in their natures and qualities, as well as in their manage- 
ment and means of produétion. There are fome, which 
have but little ftem, being chiefly of a leafy defcription ; 
others, in which the fame part is far more confiderable, but 
of a flefhy, tender nature; and ftill others in which the 
ftalks are tough, hard, and of rather a ligneous quality. 
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Whenever herbaceous plants of any of thefe kinds are to 
be raifed, it is almoft conftantly done from the young 
plants, after they have had fome little growth from the 
feeds, and are in a perfe€&t condition in every refpect. This 
method is purfued in all the different kinds of cabbages, 
eauliflowers, brocolies, and lettuces, as well as with endive, 
celery, and many others. But there are fome which are 
raifed from feeds without being tranfplanted in the above 
manner, and a few from offsets or flips, and by dividing 
the roots or other parts. 

In the fhrubby and tree kinds, the plants are moftly in- 
creafed from feeds, cuttings, layers, and flips. iw 

All plants poffefs, by means of their living principles, 
the proper and neceflary degrees of heat, by which they 
vegetate, increafe, and are enabled to refift the over- 
abundant cold or heat, which may at any time furround 
them; but they differ very materially in this refpect, fome 
having a much greater power of doing it than others, 
There are fome which have alfo a remarkable capability 
of refifting cold in their roots; and others, which are 
equally remarkable in refifting heat. The kidney bean is 
an example of the former kind, and that of the cucumber 
of the latter: for if a green leaf of the former vegetable 
be introduced into the frozen juice of fpinach, it quickly 
becomes thawed; and if a veflel full of water be expofed 
in a bed of cucumbers, the water fpeedily becomes warm, 
but the cucumbers remain cold to the touch; and if one 
be eaten the ftomach is found to be cooled, as if it had 
taken ice. And the fame thing has been found in refpeét 
to fruits, while growing upon the trees. The ftate of heat 
in plants would therefore feem to proceed from the matter 
of heat, which is taken from the furrounding air; and 
hence it is, that the fhades of all forts of trees are fo 
cooling in their nature. 

Prants, Foffile. Many {pecies of tender and herbaceous 
plants are found at this day, in great abundance, buried at 
confiderable depths in the earth, and converted, as it were, 
into the nature of the matter they lie among ; foflile wood 
is often found very little altered, and often impregnated with 
fubftances of almoft all the different foffile kinds, and lodged 
in all the feveral ftrata, fometimes firmly imbedded in hard 
matter, fometimes loofe: but this is by-no means the cafe 
with the tenderer and more delicate fubje&ts of the vegeta- 
ble world. Thefe are ufually immerfed either in a blackifh 
flaty fubftance, found lying over the ftrata of coal, or elfe 
in loofe nodules of ferruginous matter of a pebble-like form, 
and they are always altered into the nature of the fub{tance 
they lie among : what we meet with of thefe are principally 
of the fern kind: and what is very fingular, though a very 
certain truth, is, that thefe are ber a the ferns of Ame- 
rican growth, not thofe of our own climate. The moft fre- 
quent foffile plants are the polypody, fpleenwort, ofmund, 
trichomanes, and the feveral larger and fmaller ferns; but 
befide thefe there are alfo ganic of the equifetums, 
or horfe-tails, and joints of the ftellated plants, as the 
elivers, madder, and the like ; and thefe have been too often 
miftaken for flowers ; fometimes there are alfo found com- 
plete graffes, or parts of them, as alfo reeds and other 
watery plants ; fometimes the ears of corn, and not unfre- 
quently the twigs or bark, and impreffions of the bark, and 
fruit of the pine or fir kind, which have been, from their fealy 
appearancé, miftaken for the fkins of fifhes ; and fometimes, 
but that very rarely, we meet with moffes and fea-plants. 

Many of the ferns not unfrequently found, are of very 
fingular kinds, and fome fpecies yet unknown to us; and 
the leaves of fome appear fet at regular diftances, with 
round protuberances and cavities. The ftones which contain 
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thefe plants {plit readily, and are often found to contain, on 
one fide, the impreflion of the plant ; and on the other the 
prominent plant itfelf: and, befide all that have been men- 
tioned, there have been frequently fuppofed to have beer 
found with us ears of common wheat, and of the maize or 
Indian corn ; the firft being in reality no other than the com- 
mon endmoft branches of the firs, and the other the thicker 
boughs of various fpecies of that and of the pine kind, with 
their leaves fallen off ; fuch branches in fuch a {tate cannot 
but afford many irregular tubercles and papillz, and, in fome 
fpecies, fuch as are more regularly difpofed. 

Thefe are the kinds more obvious in England ; and thefe 
ave either immerfed in the flaty itone which conftitute whole 
ftrata, or in flattened nodules, ufually of about three inches 
broad, which readily fplit into two pieces on being ftruck. 

They are moft common in Kent, on coal-pits, near New- 
caftle, and the foreit of Dean, in Glouceiterfhire ; but are 
more or lefs found about almoft all our coal-pits, and many 
of our iron-mines. 

Though thefe feem the only fpecies of plants found with 
us, yet in Germany there are many others, and thofe found 
in different fubftances. A whitifh ftone, a little harder than 
chalk, frequently contains them ; they are found alfo often 
in a grey flaty ftone, of a firmer texture, not uently 
ina blackifh one, and at times in many others ; nor are the 
bodies themfelves lefs various here than the matter in which 
they are contained ; the leaves of trees are foundin great 
abundance, among which thofe of the willow, poplar, 
whitethorn, and pear-trees, are the moft common ; 
branches of box, leaves of the olive-tree, and ftalks of 
garden thyme, are alfo found there ; and fometimes ears of 
the various fpecies of corn, and the larger as well as 
the {maller moffes in great abundance. ? 

Thefe feem the tender vegetables, or herbaceous 
certainly found thus immerted in hard ftone, and buried at 
great depths in the earth: others of many kinds there are 
alfo named by authors ; but as in bodies fo imperfeé, errors 
are eatily fallen into, thefe feem all that can be afcertained 
beyond mere conjecture. Hill’s Hift. of Foffils. See Pr- 
TRIFACTION. 

Prants, Marine. See Sra-Plants. 

PLANUM, Os, in Anatomy, the {mooth orbital plate of 
the ethmoid bone. See CRANIUM. 

PLAPPERT, in Commerce, a money of account in 
Switzerland; 15 plapperts, or fkillings, being = 12 grof- 
chen, or gros, = 10 Swifs batzes = 9 good batzes = 
1 livre, and containing 36 ereutzers =° 90 rappen = 180 
pfenings. 

PLAQUET, in Ancient Armour, a plate which was oc- 
cafionally added to the breait-plate, in order to ftren it. 

PLAS, in Biography, two brothers, born in Spain, cele- 
brated performers on the hautbois, who, like the two 
Bezozzis of Turin, always lived, praétifed, and performed 
together, as one and the fame beng. They Madrid 
in 1752, and arrived at Paris the fame year, where their 
performance excited equal wonder and extacy. Their tone, 
expreflion, tafte, and execution, were as exaétly fimilar as 
double ftops on the fame inftrument. 

In 1761 they went into Germany, and were engaged in 
the chapel of the duke of Wirtemberg, and in his houfhold 
as chamber muficians. ; 

PLASCHKEN, in Geography, a town of Proffian Li- 
thuania ; 9 miles N.W. of Tillit. 

PLASEMBURG, a town of Tranfylvania, near Her- 
manftadt. 

' PLASENCIA, or Pracencia, a town of Spain, in 
the province of Guipufcoa; 20 miles N. of Vittoria. 
PLASENCIA; 
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PLASENCIA, a town of Spain, in the province of 
Eftramadura, fituated in the middle of mountains, in a nar- 
row valley, tolerably fertile, nine leagues long, and watered 
by the river Xerte. The town ftands on the banks of this 
river, and is partly furrounded by it, as if in a peninfula. 
Its fituation is alfo embellifhed by an agreeable promenade. 
Plafencia is a fuffragan of San Jago, and its diocefe compre- 
hends a cathedral, chapter, and 152 parifhes. This town is 
the chief place of a corregidoret, and contains feven parifh 
churches, three convents of monks, and feveral chapels or 
oratories. Here is a fine aquedué&t, which conveys water 
from the diftance of two leagues, and has upwards of 80 
arches; 95 miles W.S.W. of Madrid. N. lat. 40° 3!. 
W. long. 5° o'. 

PLASH, in Rural Economy, the bough or ftem which 
is laid down by means of a nick or cut being made on the 
upper fide of it, in repairing or reftoring old hedge-fences. 

PLASHER, a perfon of the labouring . kind, whofe 
bufinefs is the making or repairing of hedge-fences by means 
of plafhing. 

PLASHING of hedges, the operation or procefs by 
which this fort of work is performed in reftoring old run up 
open hedges. The ufual mode of executing it is as follows ; 
the ftronger ftems are feleéted, at as regular diftances as 
poffible, and generally at about thirty inches apart. Thefe 
are called the ftakes; and are commonly headed over at 
four or five feet above the furface, according to the general 
ftrength of the hedge in queftion, fo as they may ‘ill ge 
in line, and at one height. The more pliable branches and 
{mall twigs are interwoven, in the bafket manner, among the 
ftakes, from top to bottom, as clofely as poflible. Such as 
will not bend in a pliable manner, and afterwards remain in 
due pofition, are {nagged half through with the bill, to 
make them more obedient. The ftrong ftems that cannot 
be laid in, and are not wanted for ftakes, are cut clofe by 
the furface. In places where ftems ftrong enough, and fit 
for ftakes, are wanting, the deficiency is fupplied by dead 
ftakes. After the plafhing is finifhed, the hedge is drefled 
fmooth on both fides with the bill, or fome other fimilar 
inftrument. This is a method that is much praétifed in 
Hertfordfhire and fome other counties. See Fence. 

The principal objeétion to this mode, which is certainly 
the cheapeft and moft eafily performed, is, that the ftakes, 
or cut-over ftems, fhoot forth ftrongly to the detriment of 
the under part of the hedge, which, by over-fhadowing, they 
retard in growth, and keep naked of {pray ; and which pro- 
bably fuggefted an improvement, which is that of cutting 
none over at all, but weaving in the tops of the ftakes along 
with the plafhes. The propriety of this mode is at once 
evident ; for, befides that the above complaint cannot pof- 
fibly attach, the ftems cut by the furface fend up a ftrong 
growth, which, intermixing with the plathes, renders the 
whole more clofe and impenetrable than would otherwife 
be the cafe. 

In cafes where two rows of quicks have been planted, 
according to the common method, at the diftance of a foot 
from each other, the ack row being plafhed in fome of the 
above modes, and the front one being cut down to the ftub, 
would be the moft effectual method of preferving the pre- 
fent, and producing anew fence. It is, however, conceived, 
that this operation can only be effetually and hand/omely 
performed in cafes where there is a good portion of {pray 
and long pliable fhoots or branches ; and when the edge has, 
if not youth, at leaft vigour on its fide, to fend forth a 
luxuriant growth, and cover the naked appearance the 
plafhes would otherwife have. And that for the more 
handfome performance of this bufinefs, there is alfo a feafon 
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more fuitable than another, which is the fall, or beginning of 
winter, as at this feafon the fhoots are more pliable than in 
{pring, when the fap begins to rife and circulate; at which 
tine the fhoots of all plants are moft brittle. After the 
hedge is plafhed, the ditch, provided there be one, fhould 
be {coured out, and drefled up ; and that where the fence is 
properly attended to, in regard to pruning and cutting, it 
may laft for many years. 

The manner of executing this fort of work in the Hert- 
fordfhire mode has been fully explained in {peaking of the 
nature of reftoring fences, 

This fort of praétice is fometimes neceflary to be had re- 
courfe to in gardens where the outward fences have been 
fuffered to run up in rude growth, naked and open at the 
bottoms ; they being reformed and reduced to order by 
proper trimming, thinning, cutting, and laying down the 
general {tems and branches in a flanting manner lengthways, 
according to the ranges of the hedges, being interwoven 
between other ftems which are left upright; the work 
being affitted by fuitably nicking, cutting, or gafhing the 
different parts on their upper fides; and the whole of the 
fmaller lateral branches being plafhed in, fo as to clofe 
all the lower vacancies, and thicken every part regularly 
from the bottom to-the top, to the height of from three to 
four feet, or a little more, according to circumftances. 

This procefs is occafionally performed to any kind of deci- 
duous common hedges, fuch as thofe of white-thorn, black- 
thorn, elm, poplar, beech, or other forts; and in proceed- 
ing in the work, it is frequently neceflary, efpecially in very 
diforderly rough edges, previoufly to trim or lop off much 
of the outward and oyer-growing rude branches of them, 
as well as the large naked wood and obvioufly fuper- 
abundant growths, both above and below; carefully bring- 
ing down fuch branches or other parts as are left in an 
exat and regular manner, plafh after plafh, until the whole 
bufinefs is finifhed. 

PLASM, Prasma, is fometimes ufed for a mould, 
wherein any metal, or fuch like running matter, which will 
afterwards harden, is caft to receive its figure. 

PLASO, in Botany, Rheede Hort. Mal. v. 6. 29. t. 16, 
17, 1s a very noble papilionaceous and leguminous fhrub, 
or tree, referred by Lamarck to Erythrina, with the fpecitic 
name of monofperma. Juflieu, Gen. 357, mentions it under 
that genus, with a hint, extremely well founded, of its pro- 
bably conftituting a new one. Of this the celebrated 
Danifh botaniit, Koenig, who gathered in India two f{pecies 
of the genus in queftion, was aware. He named it Butea, 
after that diftinguifhed lover of botany, the firft earl of 
Bute; either not knowing, or not  recolleéting, that 
another genus was called Stuartia by Linneus, in honour 
of this nobleman, and was univerfally received under that 
denomination. Dr. Roxburgh has however publifhed the 
Butea, and it is adopted by Willdenow, Sp. Pl. v. 3. 917, 
as well as in Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 4. 252, and by the late 
Rev. Mr. Wood, in our 5th vol. See Burea. 

The name is altogether inadmiffible on the ground above 
mentioned, one genus being abundantly fufficient to com- 
memorate any one perfon whatever, nor has there 
ever been a fimilar example, among claflical writers of 
the Linnean fchool. Butea may neverthelefs remain as a 
memorial of the late marchionefs of Bute, who paid much 
attention to botany, and is mentioned as having introduced 
feveral plants from the gardens of Madrid, into thofe of 
England, i i 

PLASS, in Geography, a town of Bohemia, in the circle 
of Rakonitz ; 18 miles S.W. of Rakonitz. 

PLASSEY, a town of Hindooftan, in Bengal, near 

7a)Pi) which 
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which colonel Clive defeated the troops of Surajah Dowlah 
in 17573 25 miles S. of Moorfhedabad. p 

PLASTER, or Praister, in Building, a compofition 
of lime, fometimes with hair, fometimes with fand, &c. to 
parget or cover the nudities of a building. 

There is alfo a plafter of a coarfer fort than the plafter 
of Paris, which is fometimes ufed in this country for floors 
in gentlemen’s houfes, and for corn-granaries : it is made 
of a blueifh ftone, taken out of quarries, which are gene- 
rally. at the fide of a hill, much like the ftone of which 
Dutch terras is made: the {tone is burnt like lime, becomes 
white by burning, and when mixed with water, does not 
ferment like lime : when cold, it is beat into a fine powder ; 
and when it is ufed, the quantity of about a bufhel is put 
into a tub, and water applied to it, till it becomes liquid : 
in this {tate it is well ftirred with a ftick, and ufed imme- 
diately ; for in lefs than a quarter of an hour it becomes 
hard and good for nothing, as it will not bear being mixed 
a‘fecond time like lime. See Gypsum, and PLASTERING. 

Puasrer, in Pharmacy, an external application of a 
harder confiftence than our ointments: thefe are to be 
{pread according to ‘the different ‘circumftances of the 
wound, place, or patient, either upon linen or leather. 

If the part upon which they are to be laid be naturally 
hairy, it muft be fhaved; but that they may ftick the 
better, the natural fhape of the part mutt be confulted, and 
the platter fpread and formed accoidingly, either round; 
{quare, triangular, elliptical, in a lunar be, or in fhape 
of the letter T. Some*alfo are divided at both ends, and 
others are perforated in the middle: thefe laft are of fre- 
quent ufe in fraétures attended with a wound ; for by this 
contrivance the wound may be cleanfed and drefled without 
removing the plafter. 

Indeed there is almoft no part of the body which a platter 
of one of thofe forms may not be made to ferve for, if it 
be notched about the edges with a pair of fciflars. See 
Emprastrum. 

The ufe of plafters is various; they are ferviceable in 
fecuring the dreflings, they alfo forward the maturation of 
the pus, agglutinate and heal wounds, unite broken bones, 
heal burns, afluage pain, and ftrengthen weak parts. In 
many inftances they contain acrid and ftimulating fubftances, 
and operate as rubefacients, or blifters. 

The calces or oxyds of lead boiled with oils, unite with 
them into a plafter of a proper confiftence, which makes 
the balis of feveral other plafters : but fome of them owe 
their confiftence to wax and refin; and others contain no 
oily or fatty matter whatever: in boiling thefe compofitions, 
a quantity of hot water muft be added from time to time, 
to prevent the plafter from burning and growing black ; 
bat this fhould be done with care, left it caufe the ‘matter 
to explode. 

Platters fhould not adhere to the hand when cold ; they 
fhould be eafily fpread when heated; and after they are 
fpread they fhould remain tenacious and pliant ; but they 
fhould net be fo foft as to run when heated by the fkin. 
All platters become too confiftent or brittle when long 
kept ; but in this cafe, thofe which are un@uous may be 
remelted by a gentle heat, and fome oil added to them. 
They are ufually formed into rolls, each of which is 
wrapped in paper, and when’ ufed, they are melted, and 
{pread on leather, calico, linen, or filk. Thofe that con- 
tain metallic oxyds ought to be melted by boiling water, 
for in a greater degree of heat the fatty matter is apt to 
reduce the oxyd. 

Piaster, Adhefive. See EmpLastRuM. 

PLASTER, Ammoniac, is formed by diflolving 50z. of 
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purified ammoniac in half a pint of acetie acid (diftilled 
vinegar), and evaporating the iolution in an iron veflel 
placed in a water bath; conftantly ftirring it till it acquire 
a proper confiftence. This plafter, which is {timulant and 
refolvent, is applied to fcrophulous humours, and white 
fwellings, and fometimes over the fcalp, in tinea capitis. 

Piaster, dmmoniac, with Mercury. See EMPLASTRUM. 

Praster, Anodyne. See EMpLAsTRUM, and PLAsTER 
of Opium, infra. 

Piaster, Aromatic, is formed, according to the direc- 
tions of the Dublin pharmacopeia, of frankincenfe, 3 oz.; 
yellow wax, 40z.; cinnamon bark in powder, 6 dr.; oil 
of pimenta and oil of lemons, of each 2dr. Melt the 
frankincenfe and the wax together, and ftrain the mixture; 
when it thickens by cooling, mix with it the powder of 
cinnamon previoufly rubbed with the oils, and form them’ 
into a plafter. This plafter is an elegant ftimulant, and 
applied to the region of the ftomach in dyfpepfia, and in- 
creafed irritability of that vifcus, allays pain and vomiting, 
and expels flatus. As the oils are very volatile, it muft be, 
fpread by the thumb without being melted. It requires to 
be frequently renewed, and is not very adhefive. ; 

Puasrer, Afafetida, confifts, by the Edinb. pharm., of. 
platter of femi-vitreous oxyd of lead, and affafcetida, of, 
each two parts, and galbanum and yellow wax, of each one 
part. This plaiter is fometimes applied over the umbilical 
region, in flatulence and hytteria. 

Pruaster, Bliflering, Emplafrum Lytte of the Lond. 
pharmac., is made by melting 15 lb. of wax plafter with a 
pound of prepared lard, and after removing them from the 
fire, when the mixture is beginning to be folid, {prinkling 
in lb. of bliftering flies reduced to a very fine powder, and 
mixing the whole together. The emplaflrum Meloes vefica- 
torit, olim, emplaftrum veficatorium ot the Edinb. pharm., 
confifts of mutton fuet, yellow wax, refin, and blitterin 
flies, of each equal weights. Reduce the infeéts to a fine 
powder, and mix them with the other articles, previoufly 
melted together, and removed from the fire. The emplaffrum 
cantharidis of the Dubl. pharmac. is formed by meltin 
purified yellow wax and mutton fuet, of each a pound, a 
402. of yellow refin together, and alittle before they con- 
crete in becoming folid, fprinkling in 1b. of bliftering 
flies in fine powder, and forming the whole into a platter. 
(See Emp.astrum.)  Bliftering plafters fhould remain ap- 
plied at leaft for twelve hours to raife a perfect blifter ; the 
are then to be removed, the veficle is to be cut at the wait 
depending part, and without removing the cuticle, the vefi- 
cated part 1s to be drefled with fimple cerate, or {permaceti 
ointment ; -and the old cuticle allowed to remain until a new 
one is formed under it ; when it peels off, and the whole is 
healed in the courfe of a few days. 
thefe plafters is fometimes attended with ftrangury and 
bloody urine, from the abforption of the aétive principles 
of the infeét, and the irritation of the kidnies and urethra; 
and this effeé® is much increafed, if the blifter be applied 
over an abraded furface, e.g. on the head after it has been 
immediately fhaved, and alfo if the plafter has remained too 
long applied. To prevent ftrangury, it has been recom- 
mended to mix camphor with the bliftering compofition, 
but this has no good effect ; it is better obviated by copious 
dilution with milk, or mucilaginous fluids, and fomenta- 


tions of warm milk and water to the bliftered part, after — 


the removal of the plafter. When the head is to be bliftered, 
it fhould be fhaved at leait ten hours before the platter is 
applied ; and in all cafes it is expedient to aienoe a piece 
of thin gauze between the veficatory and the fkin, wetted 
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with vinegar, and applied {mooth and very clofe over the 


plafter. 
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plaiter. When the bliftered part becomes a {preading fore, 
which is fometimes the cafe in irritable habits, the beit local 
application is a warm emollient poultice, and bathing the 
denuded furface frequently with tepid milk and water; 
while at the fame time cinchona bark is internally admi- 
niftered. See BuisTer. 

PLASTER of Spanifh flies, compound, of Edinb. pharm., is 
prepared of 18 parts of Venice turpentine ; Burgundy pitch 
and bliftering flies, of each 12 parts; yellow wax, 4 parts; 
fubacetite of copper, 2 parts; white muftard feeds and 
black pepper, of each 1 part. Melt the Burgundy pitch 
and the wax, and add to them the turpentine; while thefe 
remain ftill warm, after being melted, {prinkle in the other 
ingredients reduced to fine powder, and mix them, ftirring 
conitantly, fo'as to form a plafter. This plafter is intended 
to raife a blifter more quickly than the former, and is there- 
fore adapted to cafes of gout and cramps of the ftomach, 
in which the effect of the blifter muft be almoft initantly 
produced. Its operation is attended with much pain and 
pungent fenfe of heat; and it is apt to produce very un- 
pleafant ulceration if allowed to remain too long applied. 

Praster, Cephalic. See Emprastrum Cephalicum. 

PLAstEeR, Common. See Emprastrum Commune. 

PiastTer, Cumin. See EMpLastruM ¢ Cymino. This 
plafter is ftimulant and difcutient ; and is applied to the 
hypogaftric region in flatulence and a cold feeling of the 
bowels, and to indolent tumours. 

Praster, Drawing. See EmpLrastrum Atirahens. 

Paster of Galbanum, Compound, of the Lond. pharm., 
is compofed of purified galbanum, 8 ounces; plafter of 
lead, 3 pounds ; common turpentine, 10 drachms; and refin 
of the {pruce fir powdered, 3 ounces. Having melted the 
galbanum and the turpentine together, mix in firft the refin, 
and then the plafter of lead previoufly melted by a flow fire, 
and mix the whole together. The plaffer of galbanum of the 
Dub. pharm. is prepared by adding to £1b. of galbanum 
melted by heat, 2 Ibs. of litharge plaiter, and 4 0z. of yel- 
low wax fliced ; and then melting the whole together by a 
gentle heat. 

Praster, Gum, of Edinb. ph., is compofed of 8 parts of 
plafter of femi-vitreous oxyd of lead, and ammoniac gum- 


refin, galbanum, yellow wax, of each 1 part. See Em- 
PLASTRUM Gummi. 
Thefe plafters are ftimulant and fuppurative. They are 


applied with advantage to ferophulous tumours ; to joints 
which have been long affected with arthritic pains ; and to 
the loins in rickets. As a fuppurative, they are applied to 
indolent tumours, and to reduce the induration which often 
remains round abfcefles, after they are difcharged. 

Priaster, Mercurial. (See EMPLASTRUM commune cum 
Mercuric.) The Edinb. pharmac. direéts it to be prepared 
- of olive oil and refin, of each 1 part; mercury, 3 parts ; 
plafter of femi-vitreous oxyd of lead, 6 parts; rub the 
mercury with the oil and the refin, previoufly melted toge- 
ther and cooled, until the globules difappear ; then add gra- 
dually the plafter of femi-vitreous oxyd of lead melted, and 
let the whole be carefully mixed together. Thefe plaiters 
are powerful difcutients, and are applied to buboes, venereal 
tumours, nodes when they are not very painful to the touch, 
and indurations; they are alfo applied to joints affected with 
obftinate fyphilitic pains. 

PLASTER of Opium, confiits of hard opium powdered, 
2 oz.; refin of the fpruce fir powdered, 3 0z.; lead plafter, 
1lb.: melt the plafter and the refin together, then add the 
opium, and mix the whole. _ This plafter is faid to be 
anodyne, and ufeful in relieving rheumatifm and local pains. 

Paster of red oxyd of Iron of Edin. pharm., formerly 
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Jirengthening plafter, is compofed of plafter of femi-vitreous 
oxyd of lead, 24 parts; refin, 6 parts; yellow wax and 
olive oil, of each 3 parts; and red oxyd of iron, 8 parts ; 
rub the red oxyd of iron with the oil, and add the other 
ingredients melted. 

_ Puasrer of Frankincenfe of Dubl. pharm. is’ formed of 
litharge platter, 2lbs.; frankincenfe, ilb.; and red oxyd 
of iron, 3'0z.; to the frankincenfe and plafter melted toge- 
ther add the oxyd, ftirring them together fo as to form a 
platter. Thefe plafters are fuppofed to be tonic; and are 
ufed in mufcular relaxations, and weaknefles of the joints 
after {prains; but they a@ chiefly in affording a mechanical 
fupport tothe parts. See EmpLastrum Roborans. 

PLaster, Compound pitch, 1s compofed of dried pitch, 
2lbs.; frankincenfe, rlb. ; yellow refin and yellow wax, of 
each 402. ; and exprefled oil of nutmeg, 10z. To the 
pitch, refin, and wax, melted together, add firft the frank- 
incenfe, then the oil of nutmeg, and mix the whole. This 
platter is ftimulant and rubefacient. It is ufed in catarrh, 
and other pulmonary affeétions, applied to the thorax ; and 
in head-ache, and chronic ophthalmia, applied to the temples. 
When a ferous exudation takes place, the plafter fhould be 
frequently renewed. 

PrastErR, Head, is prepared by boiling together over a 
flow fire, of femi-vitreous oxyd of lead, rubbed to a very 
fine powder, 5 lbs.; olive oil, a gallon; water, 2 pints, 
itirring conftantly until the oil and oxyd of lead cohere into 
the confiftence of a plafter. It is neceflary, however, to 
add a little boiling water, if the whole of that which was 
employed at firft fhall be confumed before the end of the 
procets. 

PLastER of femi-vitreous oxyd. of Lead, formerly com? 
mon plafer, is prepared of the femi-vitreous oxyd of lead, 
I part ; and olive oil, 2 parts; having added fome water, 
boil them, ftirring conitantly, until the oil and the oxyd 
unite into a plafter. See EmprasrRum. 

Paster, Litharge, of Dub. ph., is prepared by mixing 
slbs. of litharge in fine powder; glbs. of olive oil, and 
2 pints of boiling water, at a high temperature, conftantly 
itirring until the oil and the litharge unite fo as to form a 
plafter, fupplying occafionally any waite of water that may 
take place. ‘Thefe plaiters are intended chiefly to defend 
excoriated furfaces from the action of the air, and to form 
the bafis of fome other platters. : 

PrLasTER, Refin, is formed of yellow refin, 1]b., and 
lead plafter, 3 lbs. ; melt the lead platter by a gentle heat ; 
then add the refin in powder and mix. 

Praster, Refinous, formerly adhefive plajlcr, is compofed 
of plafter of femi-vitreous oxyd of lead, 5 parts, and refin, 
I part. 

reheat with Refin, Litharge, is formed by melting 
33 lbs. of litharge plafter by a moderate heat, and adding 
Zlb. of yellow refin finely pulverized, that it may melt 
quickly, and form a platter. (See Empiastrum Adhefivum.) 
Thefe platters are defenfive, adhefive, and gently ftimulant ; 
they are ufed for retaining together the lips of recent 
wounds, when it 1s propofed to heal them by the firft inten- 
tion; to give fupport to ulcerated parts ; and to aflift their 
granulation and cicatrization. 

Praster, Soap. (See Emprastrum Saponis.) The 
rap plafler of the Edinb. pharm. is compofed of 4 parts of 
femi-vitreous oxyd of lead; 2 parts of gum plafter, and 
1 part of foap fliced. Mix the foap with the plafters 
melted together; then boil them a little fo as to form plaiter. 
Soap plafter is difcutient, and is applied to lymphatic tu- 
mours; but it is much lefs ufeful than the mercurial platter. 

Praster, Stomachic. See Emprastrum Stomachicum. 

PLASTER, 
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PrasteR, Warm, is made by melting together, over a 
gentle fire, one ounce of gum plafter, and two drachms of 
bliftering plafter ; or one part of plafter of cantharides, and 
feven parts of Burgundy pitch, according to the Dublin 
pharmacopeia. This is ufeful in catarrh, hooping-cough, 
the {ciatica, and other fixed pains of the rheumatic kind. 
It ought, however, to be worn for fome time, and to be 
renewed, at leaft, once a week. 

Praster, Wax, is formed by melting together of yellow 
wax and of prepared fuet, of each three pounds ; and yel- 
low refin a pound; and then ftraining. The imple plafler, 
formerly wax plafler of Edinburgh pharmacopeia, is formed 
of yellow wax, three parts; mutton fuet and refin, of each 
two parts. Thefe were generally ufed inftead of the melilot 
plaiter, as a proper application after blifters, and in other 
cafes where a gentle digeition is neceflary ; but on account 
of the pain and irritation they occafion, they are now feldom 
employed. 

Piaster of Paris, is a foffile ftone, ferving many pur- 
pofes in building ; and ufed likewife in fculpture, to mould 
and make ftatues, baflo relievos, and other decorations in 
architecture, 

It is dug out of quarries, in feveral parts of the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris; whence its name. The fineft is that of 
Montmartre. See Gypsum. 

Plafter of Paris, among our workmen, is of two kinds, 
viz. crude, or in the ftone, and Jurnt, or beaten. 

The crude is the native plafter, as it comes out of the 
quarry ; in which ftate it is ufed as fhards in the foundations 
of buildings. 

The durnt plafter is a preparation of the former, by cal- 
cining it like lime in a kiln or furnace, and then beating it 
into powder, and diluting and working it. In this ftate it 
is ufed as mortar, or cement, in building. 

This, when well fifted, and reduced into an impalpable 
powder, is ufed alfo to make figures, and other works of 
{culpture ; and is, befides, of fome ufe in taking out {pots 
of greafe, &c. in ftuffs and filks. 

The method of reprefenting a face truly in plafter of 
Paris is this: the perfon, hale figure is defigned, is laid 
on his back, with any convenient thing to keep off the hair. 
Tnto each noftril is conveyed a conical piece of {tiff paper, 
open at both ends, to allow of refpiration. Thefe tubes, 
being anointed with oil, are fupported by the hand of an 
affiftant ; then the face is lightly oiled over, and the eyes 
being kept fhut, alabafter frefh calcined, and tempered to a 
thinnith confiftence with water, is by fpoonfuls nimbly 
thrown all over the face, till it lies near the thicknefs of an 
inch. This matter grows fenfibly hot, and in about a 
quarter of an hour hardens into a kind of {tony concretion ; 
which being gently taken off, reprefents, on its concave 
furface, the minuteft part of the original face. In this a 
head of good clay may be moulded, and therein the eyes are 
to be opened, and other necefflary amendments made. This 
fecond face being anointed with oil, a fecond mould of cal- 
cined alabafter 1s made, confifting of two parts joined 
lengthways along the ridge of the nofe; and herein may 
be caft, with the fame matter, a face extremely like the 
original. 

If finely powdered alabafter, or plafter of Paris, be put 
into a bafon over. a fire, it will, when hot, affume the ap- 
pearance of a fluid, by rolling in waves, yielding to the 
touch, fteaming, &c., all which properties it again lofes on 
the departure of the heat; and being thrown upon paper, 
will not at all wet it, but immediately difcover itfelf to be 
as motionlefs as before it was fet over the fire; whereby it 
appears, that a heap of fuch little bodies as are neither 
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{pherical, nor otherwife regularly fhaped, nor {mall paouge 
to be below the difcernment of the eye, may, without fu- 
fion, be made fluid, barely by a fufficiently ftrong and 
various agitation of the particles which compofe it; and, 
moreover, lofe its fluidity immediately upon the ceflation 
thereof. 

Two or three fpoonfuls of burnt alabafter, mixed up 
thin with water, in a fhort time coagulate, at the bottom 
of a veffel full of water, into a hard lump, notwithftandin 
the water that furrounded it. Artificers obferve, that the 
coagulating property of burnt alabafter will be very much 
impaired or loft, if the powder be kept too long, efpecially 
if in the open air, before it is made ufe of ; and when it 
hath been once tempered with water, and fuffered to grow 
hard, they cannot, by any burning or powdering of it again, 
make it ferviceable for their purpofe as before. Boyle’s 
Works Abr. vol. i. p. 133. 313- 341- 

This matter, when wrought into veflels, &c. is fill of fo 
loofe and fpongy a texture, that the air has eafy paflage 
through it. Mr. Boyle gives an account, among his ex- 
periments with the air-pump, of his preparing a tube of this 
plafter, clofed at one end and open at the other, and on ap- 
plying the open end to the cement, as is ufually done with 
the receivers, it was found utterly impoflible to exhauft all 
the air out of it; for frefh air from without preffed in as 
faft as the other, or internal air, was exhaufted, though the 
fides.of the tube were of a confiderable thicknefs. tube 
of iron was then put on the engine; fo that being filled 
with water, the tube of platter of Paris was covered with 
it; and on ufing the pump, it was immediately feen, that 
the water paffed through into it as eafily as the air had done, 
when that was the ambient fluid. After this, trying it 
with Venice turpentine inftead of water, the thing fucceeded 
very well; and the tube might be perfeétly exhaufted, and 
would remain in that ftate feveral hours. After this, on 
pouring fome hot oil upon the turpentine, the cafe was 
much altered; for the turpentine melting with this, that 
became a thinner fluid, and in this ftate capable of pafling 
like water into the pores of the plafter. On taking away _ 
the tube after this, it was remarkable that the turpentine, 
which had pervaded and filled its pores, rendered it tranf- 
parent, in the manner that water gives tranfparency to that 
fingular ftone called oculus mundi. In this manner, the 
weight of air, under proper management, will be capable 
of making feveral forts ar glues penetrate plafter of Paris ; 
and not only this but baked earth, wood, and all other 
bodies porous enough to admit water on this occafion. 
Phil. Tranf. N° 122. 

Plafter of Paris, diluted with water into the confiftence 
of a foft or thin pafte, quickly fets or grows firm, and at 
the inftant of its fetting, has its bulk increafed; for Mr. 
Boyle has found, that a glafs veffel, filled with the fluid 
mixture, and clofely ftopped, burfts while the mixture 
fets, and fometimes a quantity of water iffues through the 
cracks. 

This expanfion of the plafter, in paffing from a foft to a 
firm ftate, is one of its valuable properties ; rendering it an 
excellent matter for filling cavities in fundry works, where 
other earthy mixtures would fhrink and leave yacuities, or 
entirely feparate from the adjoining parts. 

It is probable alfo, that this expanfion,of the plafter 
might be made to contribute not a little to the elegance of — 
the impreflions which it receives from medals, &c. by pro-= 
perly confining the foft matter, that its expanfion ma’ Face 
it into the minuteft traces of the figure; the expantion of 
the matter doing the fame office as the preflure by which 
the wax is forced into the cayities of a feal. = 
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Platter of Paris promotes the fufion of forged iron. 

This fubftance is commonly ufed for taking cafts and im- 
preflions from figures, bufts, medals, &c. as it is adapted 
to the double ufe of making both cafts and moulds for 
forming them. See /mpreffions of MEDALS. 

Praster of Paris, in Agriculture, a fubttance of the cal- 
careous kind, in combination with the vitriolic acid, which 
has been fometimes made ufe of asa manure. See Gypsum 
and Sulphate of Lime. 

PLASTER, in Gunnery, a piece of greafed leather or rag, 
ufed by riflemen, &c. to make the ball fit the bore of the 

iece. 

’ Praster Floors, in Rural Economy, {uch floors as are 
conftituted of platter, prepared from {uch lime as pofleffes 
a ftrong binding property. They are highly ufeful in cot- 
tages and farm-houfes, as affordiag much fecurity againit 
fre. In conftruéting them, it is obferved, in the firft yo- 
lume of Communications to the Board, that the joifts are 
laid in the ufual manner ; after which a fort of ftrong reed, 
which is found in Huntingdonfhire, is nailed on, upon which 
the plafter is applied; but in order to fave it, there is fre- 
quently a thin coat of common lime laid on firft, to fill up 
the crevices and inequalities. On this the plafter is then 
{pread out, to the thicknefs of about two inches, being laid 
on with as much expedition as poffible. The plaiter is fold 
at the kilns in the midland diftrits, at 6d. the bufhel: and 
the expence of laying it on, if burnt and prepared, is 5d. 
the {quare yard; but if to be burnt and prepared -by the 
workmen, about as much more. The floors are faid to be 
excellent and cheap. Where reeds cannot be procured, 
laths may be made ufe of, but they come much higher. 
Floors of this fort are much in ufe in Noitinghamfhire, as 
well as in Rutlandfhire, at the earl of Winchelfea’s, where 
the upper floors of his farm-houfes are made of it. 

Thefe kinds of floors fhould be more attended to, in con- 


firuGting fmall houfes both of the cottage and other kinds, 


as being cheap, readily laid, and at the fame time fecure. 

PLASTERING, in 4rchitedure, is that operation 
which confifts in laying on coats of mortar, varioufly pre- 
pared, on the ceilings and walls, &c. of different buildings. 
This belongs to a clafs of artificers called plafterers. See 
PLASTER. 

Plafterers’ work is of two kinds: namely, ceiling, which 
is plaftering upon laths; and rendering, which is plaftering 
upon walls. ‘Thefe are meafured feparately. The contents 
are eftimated either by the foot, or yard, or {quare of 100 
feet. Inriched mouldings, &c. are rated by running or 
lineal meafure. Deduétions are to be made for chimnies, 
doors, windows, &c. But the windows are feldom de- 
duéted, as the plaftered returns at the top and fides are 
allowed to compenfate for the window opening. 

It were much to be wifhed that this art of plaftering 
could be again brought to its ancient perfection. In our 
beft buildings the aes walls and cielings crack and fly, 
and in a little time grow damp, or moulder to decay. 

The Romans had an art of rendering their works of ‘this 
kind much more firm and durable, and there is no reafon to 
defpair of reviving this art by proper trials. 

The ancient plaftering of thefe people preferved to this 
time, where it has not met with violent blows or injuries 


_from accidents, is {till found as firm and folid, as free from 


cracks or crevices, and as fmooth and polifhed on the fur- 
face, as if made of marble. The bottoms and fides of the 
Roman aqueduéts were made of this plaftering, and endured 
many ages without hurt, unlefs by accidents: witnefs that 
whereof fome yards are ftill to be found on the top of the 


_ Pont de Gard, near Nifmes, for the fupport of which that 
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famous bridge was built to carry water to the faid town. 
The roofs of houfes, and the floors of rooms, at Venice are 
covered with a fort of platter, made of later date, and yet 
{trong enough to endure the fun and weather for feverab 
ages, without cracking or fpoiling, and without much in- 
jury from people’s feet. 

The fecret of preparing this Venetian plafter is not amon 
us ; but it would be worth while to try whether fuch a fub- 
ftance might not be made by boiling the powder of gypfum 
dry over the fire, for it will boil in\the manner of water ; 
and when this boiling or recalcining was over, the mixing 
with it refin, or pitch, or both together, with common ful- 
phur, and the powder of fea-fhells. If thefe were all mixed 
together, and the water added to it hot, and the matter all 
kept hot upon the fire till the inftant of its being ufed, fo 
that it might be laid on hot, it is poffible this fecret might 
be hit upon. 

Wax and oil of turpentine may be alfo tried as additions ; 
thefe being the common ingredients in fuch cements as we 
have accounts of as the firmeft. Strong ale-wort is by fome 
direéted to be ufed, inftead of water, to make mortar of 
limettone of a more than ordinary ftrength. It is poffible, 
that the ufe of this tenacious liquor to the powdered in- 
gredients of this propofed plafter, might greatly add to 
their folidity and firmnefs. Phil. Tranf. N° 93. See 
Srucco. 

PLASTIC, Oracixo-, from ras, of mart, or wAccou, 
Jjingo, I fafhion, form, &c. imports as much as formative, 
or a thing endued with a faculty of forming or fafhioning a 
mafs of matter after the likenefs of a living being. 

Some of the ancient Epicureans, and perhaps the Peri- 
patetics too, imagine a plaftic virtue to refide m the earth, 
or at leaft to have anciently refided therein ; and that it was 
by means of, this, and without any extraordinary interven- 
tion of a Creator, that it firft put forth plants, &c. Nay, 
fome of them, whether ferioufly or not we do not undertake 
to determine, taught that animals, and even man, were the 
effects of this plaftic power. 

Some learned modern writers have ftrenuoufly contended 
for the do&rine of a plaftic nature, which they have de- 
{cribed to be an incorporeal created fubftance, endued with 
a vegetative life, but not with fenfation or thought, pene- 
trating the whole created univerfe, being co-extended with 
it, and, under God, moving matter fo as to produce the 
‘phenomena, which cannot be folved by mechanical laws 5 
active for ends unknown to itfelf, not being confcious of 
its own aétions, and yet having an ob{cure idea of the aétion 
to be entered upon. Dr. Cudworth reafons thus: fince 
neither all things are produced fortuitoufly, or by the un- 
guided mechanifm of matter, nor God himfelf may reafon- 
ably be thought to do all things immediately and mira- 
culoufly, it may well be concluded, that there is a plattic 
nature under him, which, as an inferior and fubordinate in- 
ftrument, doth drudgingly execute that part of his provi- 
dence, which confifls in the regular motion of matter; yet 
fo as that there is alfo, befides this, a higher providence to 
be acknowledged, which, prefiding over it, doth often 
fupply the defects of it, and fometimes over-rule it ; for as 
much as this plaftic nature cannot aé eleCtively, nor with 
difcretion. This doétrine, he fays, hath had the fuffrage 
of the beit philofophers of allages. Ariftotle, Plato, Em- 
pedocles, Heraclitus, Hippocrates, Zeno, and the Stoics, 
and the latter Platonifts and Peripatetics, as well as the 
chemifts and Paracelfians, maintained this;doGtrine. 

« If an unintelligent agent,’’ fays Dr. Price, ‘ can aét 
with fuch uniformity, and yet fo varioufly, as to produce the 
order of the world, and govern its motions ; if, for inftance, it 
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can frame the bodies of plants and animals, or fo direét its own 
aétion as to impel the particles of matter towards one another, 
in fuch different direétions, and with fuch different forces in 
different fituations, as to be the conftant caufe of thofe laws 
and powers which obtain in the corporeal univerfe, and on 
which depend its form and being; if, I fay, this is pof- 
fible, there is an end of all our reafonings about caufes aud 
effects, and of all arguments for defign and intelligence in 
the author of nature, taken from its regularity and beauty. 
It avails nothing to fay, that this agent acts in fubordina- 
tion to the deity, and only in virtue of powers givenit by 
him. For it is not fuppofed to be merely an initrument in 
the hands of the deity, which never aéts except in confe- 
quence of being firft aéted upon; but what it does, it is 
f{uppofed to do properly by a power inherent in itfelf, with. 
out wanting any immediate direction from the deity ; and the 
very reafons that have been afligned for fuppofing fuch an 
agent, are, that it is abfurd to think that the deity fhould 
be continually employed fo much in vain, as is neceflary to 
be fuppofed, if the general laws of the world are derived 
from his agency ; and that it is difhonouring him to con- 
ceive of him as acting himfelf continually on matter, and 
immediately concerned in framing the bodies of the meanett 
plants and infeéts. To as little purpofe is it to fay, that 
omnipotence can give fuch a power to an unintelligent 
agent: for what has not wifdom, cannot aét wifely ; and no 
power can make that to be, which cannot be. If the deity 
can make a caufe that aéts without knowledge or defign 
to produce regular effects; then it is in the nature of things 
poffible for fuch a caufe to produce /uch effeéts ; then defign 
in the caufe is not neceffary to the greateft coneeivable order 
and regularity in the effeét, nor can we certainly infer the 
one from the other: then, in fhort, any thing may produce 
any thing, and no conclufion with refpeét to the caufe can 
be drawn, in any cafe, from what we fee in the effe&.—The 
effects of habits have been very improperly alleged, as af- 
fording inftances of regular ation, without knowledge of 
defign. For, what is done by habits, is, I think, always 
done in confequence of fome volition or direétion of the 
mind; and our not being confcious of it is in reality no more 
than not remembering it, the whole effeét of a habit on the 
executive powers confilting in their more eafy and ready 
compliance with the di¢tates of the mind. But not to infilt 
on this; let it be granted that regular actions are frequently 
performed in confequence of habits, without thought or de- 
fign: this, if true, muft be owing to certain powers and 
laws of the animal economy, which muit be accounted for 
in the fame manner with other powers and laws which ob- 
tain in nature, and cannot be made an argument for fuch a 
blind plaftic force as has been contended for, without beg- 
ging the queftion. See the truly great and learned Dr. 
Cudworth’s Intelleftual Syitem, book i, ch. 3, where the 
opinion on which I have made thefe remarks is particularly 
explained and defended, See alfo an account of a contro- 
verfy which it occafioned between Mr. Bayle and Le Clerc. 
in the acceunt of the life and writings of Dr. Cudworth, 
prefixed to the fecond edition of the Intellectual Syftem by 
Dr. Birch. Dr. Henry More and Dr. Grew have likewife 
maintained this opinion.”” Intell. Syitem, vol. i. p, 147, &c. 
Birch’s ed. More’s Imm. of the Soul, lib, ii. cap. 12. 
Price’s Diff, 

PLASTICE, QWazsixx, the plaftie art, a branch of 
{culpture ; being the art of forming figures of men, birds, 
ee fithes, ee &c, in plafter, clay, ftucco, or the 
ike. 

The workmen concerned in this art are alfo called p/a/le, 
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Plaftice differs from carving, becaufe here the figures are 
made by addition of fomething that is wanting; but in 
carving, always by fubtraétion of what is fuperfluous. 

The plattic art is now chiefly ufed, among us, in fret- 
work ceilings; but the Italians apply it alfo to the mant- 
lings of chimnies with great figures. 

PLASTRON, in Ancient Military Armour, a breatt- 
plate of forged iron occafionally put on, under or between 
the hauberk and gambefon. f 

Prasrron is alfo a piece of leather ftuffed, ufed by 
fencing-maiters, on which to receive the pufhes made at 
them by their pupils. Fl z 

PLASWIG, in Geography, a town of Pruffia, in the 
province of Ermeland; 28 miles N.W. of Heilfberg. 

PLAT, a popular term, among Mariners, &c. for a fea- 
chart. ; 

Prat, in Rural Economy, aterm provincially applied to 
the mould-board of a plough. : ‘ 

Piat-Veins, in the Manege, called in French ars, are the’ 
veins in which we bleed horfes, one in the lower part of each 
fhoulder, when we bleed a horfe in the fhoulders ; and in the 
flat part of the thighs. 

Prats, in a Ship, flat ropes made of rope-yarn, and 
twilted into foxes; they ferve to fave the cable from galling 
in the hawfe, or to wind about the flukes of the anchors, to 
fave the pennant of the fore-fheet from galling againft 
them. ¢ 

PLATA, Prats, in Commerce, a Spanifh term, fig- 
nifying filver ; as vellon, which they pronounce vellion, fig- 
nifies copper. Thefe two terms are not only ufed to exprefs 
the f{pecies of thofe metals {truck in Spain, but alfo to dif- 
tinguifh between their feveral monies of account. Plate is 
reduced to vellon by faying, as 17 1s to 32, fo is the given 
plate to the vellon fought; and vice verfz. See ExcHANGE; 
fee alfo Maravept and Rear. 

Piatra, La, or Buenos Ayrés, in Geography, a vice- 
royalty belonging to the Spanifh dominions in South Ame- 
rica, erected in 1778 (not in 1776, as ftated under the 
article Buenos Ayres, from authorities to which we had 
then accefs), is one of the moft important divifions, and 
that by which the chief opulence of the Spanifh dominion in 
this part of the world pafles to the parent country, and is 
interwoven with the commerce and interefts of Europe. 
Including the favage Chiquitos and Mojos in the north, 
and extending to the fouthern limits of Tuyu and the wide 
plains called the Pampas, its length from the chain of Vil- 
canota to the vicinity of the river Negro, may be afflumed 
from 14° §. lat. to near 38°, that is 24°, or 1440 geos 
graphical miles, Eftalla {tates the boundary between La 
Plata and Peru to be now the cordillera of Vilcanota, 
dividing the province ef Carabayain La Plata from that of- 
Canes and Canches in Peru. F 

The breadth of La Plata, which is generally pretty 
equal, may be computed at 12°, or 720 geographical miles. 
Eftalla, cited by Pinkerton, computes the extent at 1000 
Spanifh or rather American leagues (feeming vaguely to ins 
clude Chili), and the greateft breadth at 350, forming a 
triangle of 1000 leagues in height, ona bafe of 350, equal: 
to 175,000 fquare leagues ; sshiah, as he adds, might fup- 
port 50,009,000 perions, while in fact there is fearcely one 
million of civilized inhabitants, and fome few favages. . Bea. 
fore the eftablifhment of this vice-royalty, the greateft part» 
of the jurifdi€tion belonged to that of Peru; bears the 
three provinces of Buenos Ayres, Paraguay, and Tucuman, 
were confidered as ‘* Capitanias Generales,’’ that is, the’ 
governors had an authority independent of the viceroys of 
Peru, except in cafes of great importance and a 
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The part of Peru now annexed to La Plata was divided into 
well-known provinces or diftri€ts ; and the miffions of the 
Chiquitos, Mojos, and Guaranis, formed three diftin& go- 
vernments. ‘The form of government in this new vice- 
royalty remained the fame, though its title was changed. 
The ordinance of his Catholic majeity for the fub-divifion of 
the vice-royalty was iflued in 1782, and appointed nine in- 
tendancies. Ettallafays that this vice-royalty is divided into 
nine intendancies, namely Buenos Ayres, comprifing the 
whole of that bifhopric; the bifhopric of Tucuman em- 
bracing two intendancies, that of Salta, and that of Cor- 
dova, to which is joined the province of Cuyo-y Mendoza, 
which, with regard to fpirituals, is fubjeét to the bifhopric 
of Chili: in former Peru, there are five intendancies, Potofi, 
Plata, Puno or Paucarcola, La Paz, and Cochabamba on 
the S.E. of La Paz; and from the remaining defcription, 
which is rather confufed, it would appear that Santa Cruz 
de la Sierra forms the ninth intendancy ; but there is alfo an 
intendant of Paraguay. . 

Mr. Pinkerton, for the purpofe of a geographical defcrip- 
tion of this vice-royalty, enumerates the principal pro- 
vinces, proceeding from the fouth, which are as follow : 


1. Pampas, 16. Plata, 

2. Tuyu, 17. Santa Cruz de la Sierra, 
3. Buenos Ayres, 18. Chayanta, 

4. Cordova, 1g. Oruro and Paria, 

5. Cuyo and Mendoza, 20. Carangas, 

6. Charcas, 21. Pacajes, 

47. Guarania, 22 Nelad eazy 

8. Paraguay, 23. Cochabamba, 

g- Chaco, 24. Sicafica, 

to. Salta, 25. Laricaja and Omafuyos, 
11. Jujuy, 26. Chucuito, 

12. Chichasand Tarija, 27. Puno or Paucarcola, 
13. Lipes, 28. Lampa, 

14. Atacama, 29. Afangaro, 

15. Potofi or Porco, 30. Carabaya, which is the 


~ daft province of La Plata on the N. of the great lake of 


Titicaca, feparated from the “Peruvian province of Canes 
and Canches by the grand chain of the cordillera called 
Vilcanota. 

Eftalla has briefly defcribed the upper and inferior parts of 
the vice-royalty, as he calls them. The former part is pecu- 
liarly rich in the precious metals, yielding only to Mexico in 
this refpe&t, and he particularly mentions the cordillera of 
Lipes ; and to Porco belong the celebrated mines of Potofi. 
The metals of Oruro and Paria are alfo celebrated. The 

provinces moft rich in gold are Laricaja and Carabaya ; 
while thofe that produce the greateft quantity of filver are 
Lampa, Puno, Chucuito, Oruro, Chayanta, and Chicas, 
not to mention Potofi. Carangas and Pacajes are famous 
for the breed of pacos, which are ufed as beaits of burden. 
Lampa and Afangaro are noted for the produce of wool, 
the fheep in the former being eftimated at near a million. 
Thefe diitri€ts, together with Chucuito, alfo rear cattle and 
horfes. In the provinces of Salta and Jujuy mules form a 
prodigious article of trade, fuppofed to yield 200,000 dol- 
lars annually. Cochabamba produces abundance of wheat 
and maize, fo as to fupply Oruro, La Paz, and other up- 
land provinces. Santa Cruz de la Sierra, which ranks 
among the warm regions beneath the chain of mountains, 
trades in honey, fugar, and beer. In the lower part of the 
vice-royalty, Eftalla obferves that the province of Buenos 
Ayres comprehends three other cities befides the capital, 
namely, Montevideo, Corrientes, and Santa Fé. The 
chief produéts of this province are beeves and mules. For 
an account of Buenos Ayres, we refer to that article ; here 
Vor. XXVII. 


adding fome particulars which have come to our knowledge 
fince that article was written. In confequence of ae 
creation of the new vice-royalty, there has been a great in- 
creafe of commerce and agriculture, and many other ad- 
vantages have contributed to its progreffive profperity. 
Formerly its inhabitants had no country-houfes, nor any 
other fruits than a kind of peach ; but now every perform in 
eafy circumiftances has a country cottage and garden, with a 
variety of fruits, garden plants, and flowers. The houfes, 
though not elevated, are convenient and well furnifhed. 
The women are celebrated among the moft beautiful in 
America ; and though their drefs is lefs expenfive than that 
of thofe of Lima, it is more agreeable and elegant. The 
cathedral has been lately rebuilt ; it has three naves, befides 
feveral chapels; and in 1798 it had coft half a million of 
dollars, and the expence of completing it would be as much 
more. A college is opened, that of San Carlos, which is 
faid to contain 100 ftudents. The ecclefiaftical eftablifhment 
confifts of a bifhop and fome dignitaries ; the parifh churches 
are fix, andthe convents are numerous. Here are two hof- 
pitals for orphan children, one of which receives foundlings ; 
and here is alfo an afylum for women of the town, and in 
the vicinity are feveral hermitages and little chapels. The 
population, which is daily on the increafe, is fuppofed to be 
about 40,000 perfons, of whom the whites or Spaniards 
compofe one half, the other half confifting of negroes, 
mulattoes, and fome few Indians from other parts. Of the 
Spaniards, fome are creoles, born in the country of white 
parents, and all are chiefly employed in commerce, the arts, 
and agriculture, while the people of colour are moftly fer- 
vants. The merchants form the chief part of the popula- 
tion, and of thefe the greater number is compofed of fuch 
as are not natives. The inhabitants of Buenos Ayres are, 
according to Eftalla, of a fedate turn, affable and polite. 
A theatre is eftablifhed. Bull fights, which were formerly 
held in the great fquare, are abolifhed. Both fexes are 
handfome, having agreeable countenances, and wearing the 
Spanifh drefs. The ladies are fond of mufic, with which 
they amufe themfelves and their company. Their ftockings 
are fancifully embroidered with gold. The religious pro- 
ceflions of this city are numerous and fplendid. From 
Spain, and chiefly from Cadiz, are imported moft of the 
neceflaries, as filks, woollens, cotton, linen, hats, &c. 
They are debarked at Montevideo, and carried in boats to 
Buenos Ayres, whence they may pafs to any part of the 
vice-royalty, paying 4 per cent. on the fale if carried. to the 
frontier provinces, and 6 per cent. in other cafes. The 
merchants are efteemed men of chara¢ter and good credit. 
If Buenos Ayres were not the capital of the province, and 
at prefent the great mart of Peruvian commerce, its trade 
would be inconfiderable, becaufe it has no great branch of 
native exportation. But the fertility of the neighbouring 
provinces may in time incline the balance in its favour; and 
the leather, wool, wheat, tallow, may yield confiderable 
revenues to the vice-royalty. The market of Buenos Ayres 
is abundantly fupplied. with all kinds of plants, fruits, meat, 
bread, fifh, fowl, milk, &c. Eflalla fays, that nearly 1000 
head of cattle are flain in the neighbourhood for the daily ufe 
of the city: fifh is alfo abundant ; but clear water is want- 
ing. The climate is lefs healthy than that of Montevideo, 
and the calentures or fevers are pernicious. . The city is not 
deficient in coffee houfes, confeétionary fhops, and taverns ; 
but ice and fhow are wanting. The viceroy is lodged in 
the fortrefs, in which are alfo the new royal audience, the 
royal treafury, the chapel, guard-houfe, and various maga- 
zines. The guild-hall is a large building, raifed on pillars 
of brick, where the judges hold the feflions, and underneath 
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is the gaol. The environs, efpecially towards Cordova, are 
pleafant, being full of gardens and groves, diverfified with 
fields of wheat and maize. Cattle are abundant. See 
Buexos Ayres. For an account of Montevideo, Santa 
Fé, Corrientes, Potofi, La Paz, Mendoza, Cordova, Tu- 
cuman, Salta, Cuyo, Rioja, the Guaranis, Paraguay, the 
Pampas, Chucuito, Puno, Oruro, Santa Cruz, Jujuy ; 
fee the feveral articles. 

The government of La Plata is entrufted to a viceroy, 
who has alfo the title of captain-general, with an affeffor, 
and a fifeal, and alfo a fecretary. The jurifdiction of the 
viceroy comprehends the whole political management, ex- 
cept the royal treafury, to which his authority does not 
extend. In the military department he is commander-in- 
chief under the fovereign. _ The affeffor is alfo auditor, or 
fupreme judge ; and his military jurifdiétion is that of cap- 
tain-general of the veteran troops. The falary of the vice- 
roy is 40,000 dollars; but after certain deductions the 
refidue is about 30,000. He is nominated for three years. 
The falary of the aileffor, fifcal, and fecretary, is between 
2 and 3000 dollars each. The viceroy is fupreme pretident 
of the royal audience of Charcas, and alfo of the new 
royal audience, ereéted in 1785, at Buenos Ayres. He 
exercifes the royal vice-patronage, and as fuch has a grand 
feat and canopy in the cathedral, where he is treated with 
the fame ceremonies as are paid to the monarch. The royal 
treafury acknowledges as its chief the intendant of the 
army ; he has a falary of 10,000 dollars ; and he audits all 
the accompts of the vice-royalty. The eflential branches of 
the adminiftration of the royal treafury at Buenos Ayres 
are the cultoms, the depofits of tobaceo, the monopoly of 
which has fometimes yielded 100,000 dollars a-year, play- 
ing cards and ttamped paper, which are of little confe- 
quence. Similar duties are exacted in the principal cities 
of the vice-royalty, and 4 per cent. arifes from the fale of 
merchandife. But the chief branch of the revenue is 
the duty called Sifthss though in fact the tenth only of all 
metals. There is alfo a capitation tax from eight to ten 
dollars, paid by each perfon. However, the royal expences 
are great : the pay of the military, the charges of the fales, 
and the falaries of the officers of the cuftoms and of to- 
bacco, are prodigious. ‘The intendants of the provinces 
manage in their jurifdictions the adminiftration of juftice, 
of the police, of the revenues, and of war. In Paraguay, 
Tucuman, and Santa Cruz, they have joined the command of 
the troops. The governors intendants have a falary of 6000 
dollars, and 600 for the expence of the fecretariate and vi- 
fiting their province. The intendant of Potofi, who is alfo 
dices of the mint, and of the bank, has a falary of 10,000 
dollars. The affeffor, appointed by the king to affift thefe 
intendants in the adminiftration of juftice, has a falary of 
1000 dollars, derived from the law Gitte, and 500 from the 
treafury, thofe of the general intendancy excepted, who 
have 1000. 

Befides the nine intendancies there are four governments 
in the vice-royalty of La Plata, viz. that of Montevideo, 
political and military ; and thofe of the’ Guaranis, Chi- 
quitos, and Mojos, who have great power military and 
civil. The eftablifhments on the Patagonian coaft, and 
the Maluinas, or Falkland iflands, are fubje& to parti- 
cular initruétions. Eftalla computes the population of 
this extenfive vice-royalty at 1,000,000 Spaniards or 
creoles, and an inconfiderable number of favages. The 
population of the other two vice-royalties, viz. Peru 
and New Granada, probably does not exceed 24 millions. 
That of Caracas, by the account of Depons, amounts to 
728,000, including whites, negroes, and Indians ; and Chili 


can fearcely exceed the number neceffary to complete 2 
million. Brazil, by the beft accounts, contains 200,000 
whites, and 600,coo negroes, while the natives are little 
more than fufficient to complete another million. The 
whole number, therefore, will yield 54 millions; nor can 
more, it is thought, than 6 millions be allowed for the 
neral population of the whole of South America. 

The internal commerce of this vice-royalty is conduéted 
by means of covered carts or fmall waggons drawn by oxen, 
and thefe form caravans for fecurity againit the attacks of 
the favages. The chief journies are from Buenos Ayres to 
Jujuy and Mendoza; beyond which ftations it is neceflary 
to have recourfe to mules, as the country becomes moun- 
tainous. This trade fupports many individuals, and in- 
creafes the circulation of money. The freedom of trade, 
granted in 1778, contributed very much to augment the 
general commerce of La Plata; and by a royal ordinance 
of the roth of April, 1793, it was permitted, that falted 
meat and tallow might pais to Spain, or the other colonies, 
free from duties ; a privilege, which had before been granted 
to the trade in negroes, who were found neceffary for the 
cultivation of the country. 

The increafe of commerce in this vice-royalty has had 
a beneficial effet on the agriculture of the country. A 
royal {chedule, in 1791, granted to Spaniards and foreigners 
the right of introducing negroes, and initruments of agri- 
culture ; nor is it improbable, as our author (Eftalla) con- 
ceives, that this wide and fertile vice-royalty may become, 
in a few years, not only the granary of the other Spanith 
colonies, but of the parent country, by the extreme ferti- 
lity of its foil, and the excellent regulations that are 
adopted. The climate is fingularly benignant, and the ex- 
tent of fertile lands immenfe, watered by innumerable rivers 
and rivulets, which join the majeftic waves of the Paraguay 
and the Parana. ‘The farms, ftations, and inclofures for 
breeding beeves, horfes, mules, fheep, &c. are already fo 
numerous that they may be counted by millions. Salt 
rivers and lakes, with numberlefs creeks, afford convenience 
for loading boats with falted meat, aad the natives are 
diftinguifhed by their aétivity andinduftry. Some diftriés 
of the miffions produce cotton, lint, and flax ; and there 
are mines of gold at Maldonado and San Luis, 200 leagues 
from the capital. Although agriculture, fifhery, the chace, 
and the mines ferve to enrich thefe provinces, yet no object 
is more ufeful than the breeding of cattle, and we may 
form fome judgment of the number by that of the fkias 
imported. In 1792, 825,609 hides of beeves were carried 
to Spain, befides thofe fent to the coaft of Brazil, and for 
the purchafe of negroes, &c. 

The botany of the provinces of this vice-royalty, which 
formerly belonged to Peru, may be found in the Flora 
Peruana; and that of the central, fouthern, and eaftern 
provinces, may be fupplied from the work of the induf- 
trious Dobrizhoffer, who has, in his firft volume, given a ge- 
neral natural hiftory of Paraguay. Tor a fketch of the bo- 
tany and zoology, fee PARAGUAY. 

The mines form a grand objeét in the new vice-royalty, and 
are found chiefly in the provinces formerly confidered as 
Peruvian; for, in faét, Charcas, Tucuman, and Buenos 
Ayres, were all regarded as dependencies of Peru, before 
the grand change in the year 1778. The upper part of 
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the vice-royalty of La Plata very juftly deferves the appel- . 


lation given to the vice-royalty, as it is the richeft country 
in filver which has yet been difcovered on the globe. The 
mines of gold and filver may be faid to be innumerable, 
All the northern provinces teem with mineral opulence: 
while Laricaja and Carabaya are diftinguithed by Mer 
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old. (See Porosi.) Befides gold and filver, copper is 
ate at Articoya near Oruro, and in the diftri€t of Lipes. 
A rich mine of tin is wrought in the diftri& of Paria; and 


-mines of lead abound in the province of Chichas. 


The following is the ftate of the mines in the new vice- 
royalty of Buenos Ayres, as reported by Helms. 
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The fame author has given the following ftatement of the 
whole coinage in Spanifh America, from January 1, to De- 
cember 31, 1790, taken from the official regifter. 


In Gold. In Silver. Total. 
Piaftres. Piaftres. Piaftres. 
At Mexico 628,044 17,435,644 18,063,688 
At Lima 821,168 4,341,071 5,162,239 
At Potofi 299,846 3,983,176 4,283,022 
At Santiago Chili 721,754 146,132 887,866 
Total 2,470,812 25,906,023 28,376,855 


Pinkerton’s Geography, vol. iil. ed. 1807. 

Prata, La, a province of the above defcribed vice- 
royalty. Its capital of the fame name was formerly a 
city of Peru and the fee of an archbifhop. It was built by 
captain Pedro Anzures in the year 1539, by order of Gon- 
eT, Pizarro, on the fcite of Chuquifaca, and called Plata, 
in allufion to the filver mines of the mountain of Porco in 
its neighbourhood, from which the Incas obtained great 
quantities of filver. Its ancient name long prevailed, and, 
as Ulloa fays, is now commonly ufed. This city ftands 


on a {mall plain environed by eminences, which defend it 


from the winds, In fummer the temperature of the air is 
very mild, nor is there any great difference throughout the 
year ; but in winter, which here begins in September and 
continues till March, tempelts of thunder and lightning 
are yery common, and rain 1s of long continuance. The 
houfes are covered with tile, haying one ftory befides the 
ground floor; they are roomy and convenient, and have 
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delightful gardens planted with the fruits of Europe- 
Water is fcarce. The inhabitants confift of Indians and 
Spaniards, and are faid to amount to 14,000. The cathe- 
dral is large, of good architeGure, and finely adorned with 
paintings and gildings. The parifh is ferved by two prietts, 
one for the Spaniards, and one for the Indians. Another 
parifh, fituated at one end of the city, is appropriated to 
the Indians living within its precinét, and amounting to 
about 3000. The convents of the Francifeans, Domini- 
cans, Auguftines, the fathers of Mercy, and the college of 
Jefuits, are {pacious buildings, with fplendid churches, 
Here are alfo two nunneries, and an univerfity dedicated 
to St. Francis Xavier, the reétor of which is always a 
Jefuit : and alfo two other colleges, in which le€tures of all 
kinds are read. The magiftracy confifts of regidores, who 
are perfons of the firft diftin@ion, with a corregidor at their 
head; from thefe are annually chofen two ordinary alcaldes 
for fuperintending the police. Plata was ereéted into a 
bifhopric in r551, and in the year 1608 was raifed to a 
metropolis. The jurifdi@tion of this city includes the im- 
perial town of Potofi, which fee. Juan and Ulloa’s Voy- 
age, vol. i. S.lat. 19° 4o!. W. long. 66° 461. 

Prata, Rio de la, or river of Silver, a river of South 
America, which is the conjunct flood of the Paraguay, the 
Pilcomayo, the Parana, and the Uruguay. The main 
ftreams are the Paraguay and the Parana, which fee refpeét- 
ively. ‘This river was firft difeovered by Juan Dias de 
Salis, in the year 1515, who failed up the ftream as far as 
an ifland, which lies in S. lat. 34° 40’. The mouth, nearly 
60 leagues broad, is fuppofed to have been called La Plata 
from the great quantity of filver found by’ thofe who 
firit vifited the countries adjacent to its banks; though it 
was originally called the river Salis, from its firft difcoverer, 
who, obferving fome Indian tents as he failed up the river, 
imprudently went on fhore with ten men, who were all 
murdered by the favages. The river Plata, receiving con- 
fiderable ftreams, fometimes {wells to fuch a degree, that 
the banks on each fide are overflowed, like thofe of Egypt 
by the inundation of the Nile, and thus rendered remarkably 
fertile. The current of the river, where it falls into the 
fea, is fo rapid, that the water is frefh fome leagues diftant 
from its mouth. Ite water is alfo clear, fweet, and whole- 
fome. It abounds with great plenty and variety of fihh; 
and its banks are frequented by a number of very beautiful 
birds: The diftance from the conflux of the Paraguay and 
Parana to the mouth of the river is near 600 miles, and 
this interval is interfperfed with delightful iflands, and navi- 
gable by the largeit fhips. See PARANA. 

Piata, La, a {mall ifland in the Pacific acean, near the 
coaft of Peru. S. lat. 1° 10’. 

Prata, La, or Sebaflian del Oro, a town of South 
America, in the province of Popayas; 60 miles E. of 
Popayan. N. lat. 2° 50’. E. long. 75°. 

Prata Keys, a large fand-bank among the Bahama 
iflands, about 40 miles N. of Hifpaniola. 

PLATA, a word ufed by fome anatomical writers to 
exprefs the feapule. i 

PLATA, in Ancient Geography, an ifjand of the 
Mediterranean, on the coait of Lybia, whither, according to 
Herodotus, the Cyrenians fent a colony. It was fituated 
on the coaft of the Giligames, in the midway between that 
coaft and the ifle of Aphrodifias. Scylax places it on the 
coait of Marmarica. 

PLATJEA, a town of Greece, in Beotia, Homer 
writes this name in the fingular TAzjos«, Platea; but the 
hiltorians write it Waxiems, It was fituated on the river 
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Afopus; and feems to have derived its name trom Platea, 
the daughter of an ancient king of the country, who had 
iven his own name to the river Afopus. 

The firft military exploit of the Plateans, of which we 
have any knowledge, occurred at Marathon, where they 
effe@tually aided the Athenians; they afterwards diftin- 
guifhed themfelves on many occafions ; but after having ex- 
perienced the calamities of many wars, and having been fre- 
quently driven from their city and recovered it, their ruin 
was accelerated by Philip, after his viétory in the battle of 
Cheronea. Near the walls of this city was the tomb of 
thofe Platzans who had fallen in combating eae the 
Perfians. The other Greeks had alfo a common fepulchre, 
whilft the Athenians and Lacedemonians had another apart 
for themfelves. Jupiter Liberator had an altar near the com- 
mon burying place of the Greeks; both the robes and the 
ftatue of the god were of white marble. The Platzans 
inftituted games, which they celebrated every fifth year, on 
which occafion they ran armed before the altar of Jupiter. 
The temple of Juno was very fplendid and highly orna- 
mented; her ftatue was of an extraordinary fize, and exe- 
cuted by Praxiteles of Pentelician marble. Minerva had 
alfo a temple at Platea, which had been erected of the 
fpoils gained from the Perfians in the battle of Marathon. 
Her ftatue was the work of Phidias, and was not lefs in 
fize, than that of bronze in the citadel at Athens. In this 
city was alfo the tomb of Leitus, who was the only Becotian 
chief who returned from the fiege of Troy. 

PLATALEA, the Spoon-bill, in Ornithology, a genus of 
birds of the order Gralle.. The generic charaéter 1s this: 
the bill is long and thin; the tip dilated, orbicular, flat ; 
the noftrils are {mall, and at the bafe of the bill; tongue 
fhort, pointed; the feet are four-toed and femi-palmate. 
There are three 


Species. 


* Levcoropia ; White Spoon-bill. Body white; chin 
black ; hind-head fub-crefted. The bill is black, brown, 
or fpotted ; tongue heart-fhaped ; irids grey ; lores, orbits, 
and naked dilatable chin black; quill-feathers fometimes 
tipt with black; the legs are black. There are two va- 
rieties of this fpecies, of which the fir/ bas the wings varied 
with black and white, the legs yellowifh ; in the /econd the 
body is all white; legs flefh-colour. The white or com- 
mon fpoon-bill weighs about three pounds and a half, and 
meafures two feet eight inches in length. It inhabits from 
the Feroe iflands to the Cape of Good Hope; it is rarely 
feen in England, but its appearance is fufficiently frequent to 
juftify us in placing before it the afterifk. It lives on grafs, 
carices, the roots of reeds, ferpents, frogs, mufcles, and 
other fhell fith; but efpecially on fifhes, which it often 
feizes from other birds. It makes its nefts in high trees, 
near to the fea, and lays three or four white eggs, ieckiel 
with pale red fpots. The fleth of the young fpoon-bill is 
reckoned very good, little inferior to that of the goofe. 

AJAJA 3 Rofeate Spoon-bill. Body rofe coloured ; tail- 
coverts fcarlet. There is a variety blood-red ; neck white ; 
collar black ; tail-feathers fcarlet. It inhabits South Ame- 
rica, and is twenty-feven inches long. 

Pyam#a; Dwarf Spoon-bill. Body above brown, 
beneath white. It is only the fize of a full-grown {par- 
row, and is found in Guiana and Surinam. 

PLATAMON, a word ufed to exprefs a low and {mooth 
rock, jult appearing above water. 

PLATAMONE, in Geography, a town of European 
Turkey, in Macedonia, at the mouth of the river Jenicoro ; 
44 miles S.S.E. of Edeffa. ; 
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PLATANAL, a {mall ifland in the Spanifh main, near 
the coaft of Darien. N. lat. 9° 6’. W. long. 80° 4o!. 

PLATANARIA, in Botany, a name by which fome 
authors have called the /pargarium, or burr-reed, from its 
round echinated fruit, which in fhape and fize much refemble 
thofe of the platanus. 

PLATANI, in Geography, a river of Sicily, which 
rifes near Caftro Nuovo, and runs into the fea, 10 miles S. 
of Sacca. 

PLATANUS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, 
in Syria ; fithated on the weftern bank of the river Orontes, 
E. of mount Cafius, towards N. lat. 35° 50'.—Alfo, a 
town of Pheenicia, placed by M. d’ Anville between Berytus 
and Sidon, in the vicinity of Libanus. 

PLatAnvs, in Botany, the claffical name of the Plane- 
tree, adopted by the Romans from the Greeks, whofe rr«- 
ravoc was derived from wAzxzu:, broad, in allufion to the 
wide fpreading branches, and umbrageous foliage, of this 
noble and favourite tree. — Linn. Gen. 498. Schreb. 649. 
Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 4. 473. Mart. Mill. Di&. v. 3. Ait. 
Hort. Kew. v. 5. 304. Purfh North Amer. v. 2. 635. 
Juff. 410. Lamarck Illuftr. t. 783. Gertn. t. 90.— 
Clafs and order, Monoecia Polyandria. Nat. Ord. Amen- 
tacee, Linn. Jufl. 

Gen. Ch. Male flowers compound, difpofed in a globular 
catkin. Cal. A few flight minute fegments. Cor. fearcely 
difcernible. Stam. Filaments oblong, fwelling upwards, 
coloured; anthers {quare, furrounding the lower part of 
the filament. 

Female flowers numerous, forming a globe, on the fame 
tree. Cal. of feveral minute feales. Cor. Petals feveral, 
concave, oblong, club-fhaped. Pi/?. Germens feveral, awl- 
fhaped, ending in awl-fhaped ityles ; ttigma fimple, recurved. 
Peric. none; feveral fruits are collefted together into a 
globe. Seed roundifh, tapering at the bafe, crowned with 
the awl-fhaped permanent ftyle, the bottom of the feed be- 
ing furrounded with copious capillary down. 

Obf. Linneus fubmits his defcription of the flowers to 
the more attentive ferutiny of ‘ fome lynx-eyed obferver,’? 
but no one as yet has taken up the challenge. Mr. Bauer’s 
fine drawing of P. orientalis, for the Flora Greca, has no 
male flowers. 

Eff. Ch. Male, Catkin globofe. Calyx and corolla ob- 
folete. Anthers furrounding the filament. 

Female, Catkin globofe. Calyx of many leaves. Co- 
rolla none. Stigma recurved. Seed club-fhaped, pointed 
by the ftyle, briitly at the bafe. 

1. P. orientalis. Oriental Plane Tree. Linn. Sp. Pl. 
1417. Willd. n. 1. Ait. n. 1. (Platanus; Ger. Em. 
1489. Matth. Valgr. v. 1. 120. | P. orientalis verus ; 
Duham. Arb. vy. 2. 172. t. 33-)—Leaves palmate, five- 
lobed ; wedge-fhaped at the bafe : fegments lanceolate, finu- 
ated: ribs pedate. Stipulas nearly entire. —Native of the 
Levant.—A fpecimen in the Linnean herbarium was 
gathered by Haffelquifl, from a remarkably large tree, 
in the ifland of Cos, now Stanchio, the circumference 
of whofe trunk was thirteen and a half Swedith ells, 
about eight yards and a half. ‘This beautiful fpecies is 
among the earlieft exotic trees recorded to have been culti- 
vated in Britain, being mentioned by Turner in 1548; but 
the great lord Bacon appears to have been the firft who 
planted it in any abundance. The Greeks and Romans 
efteemed this tree very highly for its fhade, as well as 
beauty. About the Roman villas it was always planted, 
and fometimés honoured, rather than benefited perhaps, 
with libations of wine. Some ancient trees of this kind 
are reported to have attained a more ample fize than the 
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above. The fineft Oriental Plane, we believe, in England, 
ftands at one corner of Chelfea garden, raifing its round 
head far above all neighbouring objeéts. Miller fpeaks of 
this as the Maple-leaved variety, now made a fpecies, fee 
n. 3; and he atlerts, that young plants, which fprung from 
its feeds, proved of the common fort. We have no oppor- 
tunity at prefent of inveftigating this point. An elegant 
fpecimen of the Oriental Plane, whofe {preading branches 
are feathered down to the ground, ftands near the temple 
_ in the arboretum at Kew. In Germany, this fpecies is not 
hardy enough to attain the fize of a tree. The branches of 
P. orientalis ave round, fmooth, flightly zigzag. Leaves 
deciduous, alternate, on longifh, round, downy /falks, rather 
deeply palmate, about a {pan wide, with five lanceolate, 
more or lefs deeply or copioufly finuated, lobes, whofe 
points are callous or glandular, and fomewhat incurved : 
both fides are {mooth, with pedate ribs, and innumerable 
fine veins: in an early ftate only, the leaves are clothed 
with mealy deciduous down. Stipu/as tubular, furrounding 
the branch, with a fpreading border, more entire in this 
fpecies than the reft. Buds, as in the whole genus, en- 
clofed in the hollow bafe of each footfalk, ovate, obtufe, 
comprefied, quite concealed till the leaves fall. By their 
fwelling, the buds promote the feparation of the footftalks. 
Flowers in three or four globular heads on each long droop- 
ing ftalk, appearing in April and May.  Stigmas crimfon. 
Each globe of ripe frvit is an inch or more in diameter. 

2. P. cuneata. Wave-leaved Plane Tree. Willd. n. 2. 
Ait. n.2. (P. orientalis undulata; Ait. Hort. Kew. 
ed. 1. v. 3. 364.)—Leaves three or five-lobed, toothed; 
wedge-fhaped and elongated at the bafe; triple-ribbed, 
nearly {mooth.—Gathered by Haflelquift in the Levant. 
Miller is faid to haye cultivated it in 1739. In fome points 
this anfwers to his “ Spanifh, or Middle Plane Tree ;” 
but we find great difficulty in applying with certainty the 
Englifh names of this genus, which are in ufe amongtft 
Br arn. The /eaves in our wild fpecimen are remark- 
ably wedge-fhaped, and elongated at their bafe ; in confe- 

uence of which there are only three principal ribs, of 
which the laterak ones are feldom precifely oppofite: the 
lobes are three, ftrongly finuated, but not feparated fo far 
as the middle of the leaf. Foot/falks long. Miller defcribes 
them fhort, and covered with fhort down, in his Spanith 
Plane, which character anfwers to another f{pecimen in the 
Linnzan herbarium from Burgundy, refembling the true 
orientalis, except in its fhort foot/falks, and ftrongly toothed 
flipulas. This fpecimen may be a sondefeript fpecies. The 
leaf in Duham. Arb. v. 2. t. 34. given for the following, 
reprefents our plant very well. 

3. P. acerifolia. Maple-leaved Plane Tree. Willd. n. 3. 
Ait. n. 3. (P. orientalis aceris folio; Tourn. Cor. 41.)— 
Leaves heart -fhaped, five-lobed, fmooth, diftantly toothed ; 
abrupt and three-ribbed at the bafe.— Native of the Levant, 
where it was noticed by Tournefort. The Hort. Kew. 
mentions this {pecies as cultivated here before 1724. Will- 
denow fays it is hardy, forming a lofty tree, in Germany, 
and that it is known from all the reft by the /eaves being 
abrupt, not wedge-fhaped at the bafe, and having their two 
lateral ribs {pring from the top of the foot/alk, unaccom- 
panied by any leafy expanfion beyond them. He adds, that 
they are extremely like thofe of the Sugar Maple, Acer 
faccharinum. 
-defcription, nor does Duhamel’s t. 34, given as Tourne- 
fort’s plant, agree with Willdenow’s account. —__ 

4. P. occidentalis. American Plane Tree. Linn. Sp. 


Pl. 1418. Willd. n. 4. Ait. n. 4.  Catefb. Carolin. 


We have no fpecimen that anfwers to this’ 


v. 1. 56. t. 56. Duham. Arb. v. 2. 172. t. 35.—Leaves 
with five angles, flightly lobed, toothed ; wedge-fhaped at the 
bafe ; downy beneath.—Native of the banks of rivers in 
North America, from Canada to Florida, as well as in 
Louifiana. Mr. Purfh fays this is perhaps the largeft 
North American tree, fome individuals, on the fertile banks 
of the Ohio and Miflifippi, meafuring from ten to fixteen 
feet in diameter. It is known by the names of Button- 
wood, Water Beech, Sycamore, and Plane Tree; in Ca- 
nada by that of Cotton Tree. This Plane has been cul- 
tivated in England about 180 years, and is ufually hardy 
with us, as well as in Germany, flowering like the other 
{pecies in April and May; but the winter of 1810, or 
{pring of 1811, was fatal or injurious to moft of the Occi- 
dental Plames in England, owing perhaps to tranfient cold, 
not generally obferved, at fome critical period of the 
growth of thefe trees in particular. The broad, flightly 
lobed foliage diftinguifhes this fpecies readily from all the 
re{t. The three or five principal ribs have a confiderable 
leafy, though fcarcely wedge-fhaped, expanfion below the 
point of their union. The /fipulas are wavy, with blunt 
fhallow teeth. Foot/alks rather fhort, downy. 

PLATANUS, in Gardening, contains plants of the exotic 
deciduous tree kind, of which the fpecies cultivated are ; 
the oriental plane tree (P. orientalis) ; and the American 
plane tree (P. occidentalis). 

Of the firit fort there are two varieties, as the maple- 
leaved, which has not its leaves fo deeply cut as thofe of 
the eaftern plane: they are divided into five fegments, 
pretty deep, but are not lobed, like thofe of the occidental 
plane. The petioles aré much longer than in either of the 
{pecies, and the upper furface of the leaves is rougher, fo 
that they might be taken for different forts, if it was not 
known that they rofe from the fame feeds. 

The Spani/b plane, which has larger leaves than either 
of the forts, and are more divided than thofe of the occi- 
dental, but not fo much as thofe of the oriental. Some of 
the leaves are cut into five, and others into three lobes only ; 
thefe are fharply indented on the edges, and are of a light 
green; the footitalks are fhort, and covered with a fhort 
down. This is by fome called the middle plane tree, from 
the leaves being of a fhape between the two fpecies. 

Method of Culture.—Thefe plants may be increafed by 
feed, layers, and cuttings; but principally in the two lait 
methods. 

The beft feafon for fowing the feed is autumn, if they 
can be procured, otherwife in the fpring, upon a fomewhat 
lightifh mellow foil: the ground having been dug and raked, 
it fhould be formed into tour-feet wide beds, and the feeds 
then feattered evenly on the furface, and raked in, or with 
the back of a rake the earth be previoufly trimmed off the 
furface near half an inch deep into the alleys; then fowing 
the feed, and dire@tly with the rake turned the proper way, 
drawing the earth evenly over the feeds, and trimming the 
furface fmooth, when many of the plants will rife in ipring, 
but probably not generally till the {pring following. When 
they are one or two years old, they fhould be planted out 
in nurfery-rows, two feet afunder, and about half that dif- 
tance in the lines. to remain till of a proper fize for be- 
ing finally fet out. 

In the layer method, fome ftout plants muft be planted 
for ftools, which ina year after muft be headed down near 
the bottom, that they may throw out many fhoots near the 
ground convenient for laying ; which, in the autumn after 
they are produced, fhould be laid down by flit-laying ;_and 
by the autumn after they will be well rooted, and form 
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plants two or three feet high, which may be feparated, 
and planted in nurfery rows, as the feedlings. They fuc- 
ceed very readily in this way. 

Mott of the forts take tolerably by cuttings of the ftrong 
young fhoots; but the latter more freely than the former 
kinds. The moft proper feafon for planting them is the 
autumn, as foon as the leaf falls, or occafionally in the 
{pring ; choofing a moift foil for the purpofe, when many 
of the cuttings will grow, and make tolerable plants by 
the autumn following. : 

Thefe laft two methods are the only ones in order to 
continue the diftiné& varieties effectually. 

Thefe trees have a very ornamental effet in all forts of 
plantations, from their large growth and the great fize of 
their leaves. : 

PLAT-BAND, a border or bed of flowers, along a wall, 
or the fide of a parterre; frequently edged with box, &c. 

PLAT-BAND, in Architedure, is any flat {quare moulding, 
whofe height much exceeds its projecture. 

Such are the faces, or fafcia, of an architrave, and the 
plat-bands of the modillions of a cornich. 

The plat-band is fignified in Vitruvius, and others, by 
the words fa/cia, tenia, and cor/a. : 

PLAT-BAND of a door or window, is ufed for the lintel, 
where that is made fquare, or not much arched. 

Thefe plat-bands are ufually crofled with bars of iron 
when they have a great bearing: but it is much better to 
eafe them by arches of difcharge built over them. 

Prar-sanps of flutings, the lifts, or fillets, between the 
flutings of columns. 

PLATE, in Commerce, denotes gold or filver wrought 
into veflels for domettic ules. 

Prater, in Geography, 2 town of Hinder Pomerania, on 
the Rega; 22 miles S. of Colberg. N. lat. 53° 49’. E. 
long. 15° 17. 

Prare, ia Heraldry, is around flat piece of filver, without 
any impreffion ; but, asit were, formed ready to receive it. 

The term is ufed only by the Englifh heralds. In other 
nations they are known by the name of befants argent. 

Prate-Mail, in Ancient Armour. See Mair. 

Piate-Armour, formed of {mall round plates of iron, like 
the fcales of a fifth, was knownand ufed among the ancients. 
There are many fpecimens of Roman plate armour in the 
mufeums of curious colle&tors. If the fuit of armour, 
fhewn in the Tower of London, be really what it is faid to 
have been, the armour of John de Courcy, earl of Uliter, in 
Ireland, brought with him to the Tower ; it will prove that 
plate-armour was in ufe as early as 1204, the date of his 
confinement. The general prevalence of it was checked by 
the large fum which acomplete fuit of plate-armour coft. 
It was, hewever, introduced both here and in France into 
more common ufe about the middle of the 14th century. 

Pate, aterm ufed by our Sport/men, to exprefs the re- 
ward given to the beft horfe at our races. 

The winning of a plate is not the work of a few days to 
the owner of the horfe, but great care and preparation are 
to be made for it, if there is any great dependence on the 
fuccefs. A month is the leaft time that can be allowed to 
draw the horfe’s body clear, and to refine his wind to that 
ee ¥ of perfeétion that is attainable by art. 

t is firft neceffary to take an exa& view of his body, 
whether he be low or high in flefh ; and it is alfo neceflary 
confider whether he be dull and heavy, or brifk and 
ly when abroad, If he appear dull and heavy, and there 

to fuppofe it is owing to too hard riding ; or, as 
kies exprefs it, to fome greafe that has been diflolved 
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in hunting, and has not been removed by icouring, then tke 
proper remedy is half an ounce of diapente, given in a pint 
of good fack; this will at once remove the caufe, and re- 
vive the creature’s f{pirits. After this, for the firft week of 
the month, heis to be fed with oats, bread, and fplit beans, 

iving him fometimes the one, and fometimes the other, as 
he likes beft ; and always leaving fome in the locker, that 
he may feed at leifure when he is left alone. When the 
groom returns at the feeding time, whatever is left of this 
muit be removed, and frefh given ; by this means the creature 
will foon become high fpirited, wanton, and full of play. 
Every day he muift be*rode out an airing, and every day it 
will be proper to give him a little more exercife; but not 
in fuch adegree as to make him f{weat too much. 

The beans and oats in this cafe are to be put into a bag, 
and beaten till the hulls are all off, and then wimnowed 
clean ; and the bread, initead of being chipped in the com- 
mon way, is to have the cruit clean cut off. 

If the horfe be in good flefh and fpirits when taken up 
for its month’s preparation, the diapente muit be omitted ; 
and the chief bufinefs will be to give him good food, and 
fo much exercife as will keep him in wind, without over- 
{weating or tiring his fpirits. When he takes larger exercife 
afterwards, towards the end of the month, it will be pro- 
per to have fome horfes in the place to run againft him. This 
will put him upon his mettle, and the beating them will give 
him {pirits. ' 

This, however, is to be cautioufly obferved, that he has 
not a bloody heat given him for ten days or a fortnight be- 
fore the plate is to be run for; and that the laft heat that is 
given him the day before the race, muft be in his clothes : 
this will make him run with greatly more vigour when 
{tripped for the race, and feeling the cold wind on eve 
part. In the fecond week, the horfe fhould have the fame 
food and more exercife : and in the laft fortnight he muft 
have dried oats, that have been hulled by beating ; after this 
they areto be wetted in a quantity of whites of eggs, beaten 
up, and then laid out in the fun to dry ; and whenas dry as 
before, the horfe is to havethem. This fort of food is very 
light of digeftion, and very good for the creature’s wind. 
The beans in this time fhould be given more {paringly, and 
the bread fhould be made of three parts wheat, and one part 
beans. If he fhould become coftive under this courfe, he 
mutt then have fome ale and whites of eggs beaten together : 
this will cool him, and keep his body moift. 

In the laft week the mafh is to be omitted, and barley- 
water given him in its place; and every day, till the day 
before the race, he fhould have his fill of hay; then he muit 
have it given him more fparingly, that he may have time to 
digeft it; and inthe morning of the race day, he muft have 
a toaft or two of white bread, foaked in fack, and the fame 
juit before he is led out of the field. This is an excellent 
method, becaufe the two extremes of fullnefs and fafting 
are at this time to be equally avoided ; the one hurting his 
wind, and the other occafioning a faintnefs that may make 
him loofe. After he has had his Bod, the litter is te be fhook 
up, andthe itable kept quiet, that he may be difturbed by 
nothing till he istaken out to run. See Racine. 

PLATEs, in Gunnery. The prife-plates, are two plates of 
iron on the cheeks of a gun-carriage, from the cap-fquare to 
the centre, through which the prife-bolts go, and on which 

its, when it poifes up to the breech of the 

piece. Brea/f-plates are the two plates on the face of the 
carriage, one on each cheek. Tyain-plates are the two 
plates on the cheeks at the train of the carriage. Dulidge- 
plates are the fixed plates on the wheel of a gun-carriage, 
where 
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where the fellows are joined together, and ferve to ftrengthen 
the dulidges. 

Piates, Copper, in Engraving. 

Prates, Ground, in Building. 

Pruares, Pintle. See Pinte. 

Piate-Gla/s. See Grass. 

Pirates, Colours of Glafs. See Corours. 

Piate-Knees, in Ship Building, are iron knees, made of 
flat bars of iron, about one inch thick, and four inches 
broad ; the arms are bolted through the end of the beam, 
and a chock of oak under the beam, which is firft bolted 
through the fhip’s fide. This method of connecting the 
beams to the fide is an excellent fub{titute for wood hanging- 
knees. 

Prate-Longe, in the Manege, «a woven ftrap, four fathoms 
long, three fingers broad, and as thick as one. It is ufed 
for railing a horfe’s legs, and fometimes for taking him down, 
in order to facilitate feveral operations of the farrier. Some 
improperly give the name of plate-longe to the martingale. 

PLATEA, in Ornithology, the name of a bird of the 
long-necked kind, approaching to the nature of the ftork 
and heron, and called in Englith the fpoon-bill. See Pia- 
TALEA. 

PLATED Maxuracrurs, inthe dis. From the valu- 
able properties poffeffed by filver asa metal, it is much to be 
regretted that it 1s not fufiiciently plentiful, fo as to be ufed for 
the fabrication of fuch articles as are liable to corrofion ; 
more efpecially fuch utenfils as. are employed for culinary 
purpofes. This defirable objet has given rife to the defidera- 
tum of covering fome of the cheaper metals with filver, and 
this art has always been known by the name of plating. 

The art of plating with filver appears to have been firft 
applied to articles made of brafs, after they were in other 
re{pects finifhed. It is known by the name of French plating, 
and was formerly much ufed for brafs candlefticks. After 
the goods were polifhed, and perfe@tly free from greafe, 
and indeed any other extraneous matter, the part to 
be plated was heated to a temperature fomething fhort 
of changing the colour of the metal. Leaf filver was 
now laid upon the part, and, while hot, was rubbed on 
with a hardened fteel burnifher, perfectly dry and clean. 
By this means the filver adhered firmly to the brafs, which, 
from the aétion cf the burnifher, affumed a fine polifh. 
Thefe had much the appearance in colour and luitre of thofe 
of the prefent day. They poffeffed but little permanence, 
owing tothe thinnefs of the covering. This art is fcarcely 
now practifed, from the introduGtion of the fuperior plan of 
plating upon ingots of copper, and forming the utenfils out 
of the fheets and wire made from the ingots. This latter is 
at prefent carriedon to an immenfe extent in Sheffield, and 
alfo at Birmingham, but on a leffer fcale. 

The inventor of this method of making plated articles 
was not aware of its great importance. He began by making 
it into {nuff-boxes, and other trifling articles. It after- 
wards was extended to the manufactory of pints and tan- 
kards, and other articles, by a Mr. Hancock, who erected 
a mill near Sheffield for rolling the ingots. This mill is at 
prefent employed for this purpofe by the fon of the above 
gentleman. 

The plated manufaCture is divided into three departments, 
in each of which a diftin@ fet of workmen is employed. 

Thofe workmen employed in making veflels, fuch as are re- 
quired to be raifed by the hammer, are called braziers, pro- 
bably from braziers being firft employed in it. 

The next are called candleftick. makers, being exclufively 
employed in making all the varieties of thiefe articles. 
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See Coprrr-Plates. 
See Grounn-Plates. 
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The next and laft are called pierce-workers: thefe were 
originally employed in making articles with ornamental open 
work, fuchas bread-bafkets, andtrays of different kinds. 

This open work was formed by piercing the fubftance 
with punches of different fhapes, by means of a fcrew-prefs 
called a fly. 

This {pecies of work is new become obfolete, fince the 
invention of plated wire. The articles in which pierce- 
work had been made, are now formed by the varied inter- 
fections of wires, which give great lightnefs and elegance, 
with lefs wafte and more expedition. The workmen em- 
ployed.in this department are itill called pierce-workers. 

_ Previoufly to defcribing particularly the different branches 
of this art, we fhall give the method of preparing the plated 
fheets and wire ot which all the different articles are 
made. i 

The ingets on which the filver is laid are not pure copper, 
but an alloy, confiiting of copper and brafs; this gives it a 
degree of itiffnels greater than that of copper, which ren- 
ders it lefs liable to be deformed when in ufe. ~ 

Fig. 12. in Pl. Plated ManufaGure, reprefents'a fection of 
the furnace ufed for melting the alloy for the purpofe of caft- 
ing. The crucibles are thofe made at Chelfea with black-lead. 
The ingot-moulds are of caft-iron, confifting of two pieces, 
faltened together by two rings, with wedges, the interior being 
of the fhape of a parallelepipedon, about three inches broad, 
14 in thicknefs, and about eighteen or twenty long. The 
mouth-piece, into which the metal is poured, makes aa 
angle with the length of the cavity; fo that when the 
mould is placed on the ground, with the narrow fide up- 
permoit, and makes an angle with the horizon of about 
ten degrees, the mouth-piece points directly upwards. The 
inclination of the mould and the length! of the mouth- 
piece are to give a certairi head of liquid metal, which de- 
termines the impurities of lefs {pecific gravity than the me- 
tal to rife into the cavity of the mouth-piece, in order to 
infure the foundnefs of the ingot. Ifthis were not attended 
to, the fheets rolled from fuch ingots would abound with 
feams and loofe places. It is eafy to fee that a {mall hole in 
the ingot would be the fource of a feam by extenfion, and a 
larger cavity would have the effect of making hollow places 
in the fub{tance of the fheet, which frequently peel off with 
the filver after plating. 

The proper heat of the metals, and the temperature of 
the mould when the metal is poured, are of great importance, 
as far as regards the foundnets of the ingot. Whenthe me- 
tal is too cold, and its liquidity of cance imperfe&t, the im- 
purities cannot freely afcend, which caufes imperfection in 
its fubftance. The fame effeét may take place from the 
moulds being cold: this, with the great conducting power of 
the metal mould, rapidly robs the metal of its caloric, and 
leflens its liquidity. The proper heat for the moulds is 
fomething fhort of burning the fat with which they are 
greafed on the interior furtace. The prefence of fat which 
contains hydrogen has a happy efle¢t in preventing the fur- 
face being rough. Its prefence is therefore effential, and 
hence the moulds fhould never be fo hot as to deftroy it. On 
the other hand, the metal fhould not be too hot, as in this cafe 
it remains longer in the liquid ftate than is proper: this has 
the effet of allowing the metal to aflume a more complete 
cryftalline arrangement than under ordinary circumftances, 
When an ingot under fuch circumftances is broken, the 
cryftals are very diftin@. The fheet rolled from an ingot fo 
cait, will be found to exhibit on its furface very thin loofe 
pieces, which peel off. This is frequently a fource of pest 
mifchief to the manufaturer. After the pieces are p a 
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and rolled, this laft inconvenience is frequently fo great, as 
to render the whole fheet ufelefs, except to work over again. 

It will be remembered, from what we obferved refpecting 
the temperature of the ingot moulds, that the proper heat for 
the metal can only be acquired by praétice. Men of fome ta- 
lent and obfervation fhould have the management of catling 
and plating. It 1s notorious, however, throughout the 
trade, that the men employed in this effential departinent are 

enerally taken from the clafs of common labourers. 

The beft teft for the proper degree of heat of the metal 
18 its colour, and the appearance of liquidity. When it 
firit fufes it appears ftiff, and of the colour of the red 
cokes of the furnace: with a greater heat it becomes more 
liquid, and affumes a blueifh colour. This latter is the 
proper ftate for pouring it into the mould. If the heat 
be greater, the zinc of the brafs, and perhaps the copper 
itfelf, begins to burn. This arifes from the metal’s affuming: 
the form of vapour, which combines with the oxygen of 
the atmofphere. When the metal has become folid in the 
mould, the wedges which keep the two halves of the mould 
together are flackened, to prevent the ingot from breaking, 
by its contraction, during cooling. When it is taken 
from the mould its furface ought to be fmooth and metallic. 
Its fracture fhould exhibit a rough uniform cryttallization, 
in which the cryftals prefent {mall furfaces. Ifthe cryftals 
appear diftint, with large faces, the metal will be thelly 
when rolled. 

For the ordinary kind of work thefe ingots are generally 
cut in two in the middle, being more convenient for plating 
than longer pieces. 

The next procefs is to drefs the face of the ingot for 
the purpofe of receiving the filver, on one or both fides, as 
it may be intended to be fingle or double plated. This 
is effected by filing, which is continued till the furface be- 
comes entirely free from the leaft blemifh. This is fo im- 
portant, that the naked eye fhould not be depended upon. 
A very {mall hole in the ingot would become a furface on 
rolling, and the filver would come off in that part. The 
furface of the copper fhould, therefore, be minutely exa- 
mined by a magnifier before the filver is laid on. The 
thicknefs of the filver to be laid on the copper will be 
beft known, when it is underftood, that the filver, in 
fingle plated metal, or that plated on one fide only, is from 
8 to 10 pennyweights tothe pound troy of copper; and, 
of courfe, double that quantity when plated on both fides. 
If the ingot of copper be 14 thick, the filver plate to 
be laid upon it, at eight pennyweights to the pound, will 
be 33, if at inch, and a fquare inch of it will weigh 
about go grains. When the plate of filver is cut to a little 
lefs than the fize of the copper furface, made flat, and feraped 
perfeétly clean, the copper furface being equally clean, they 
are laid together, and the filver plate is tied down with 
wire. A little of a faturated folution of borax is now 
infinuated under the edge of the filver plate on every fide : 
this fufes at alow red heat, and prevents the oxygen of the 
atmofphere from affecting the furface of the copper, which 
would prevent the adherence of the filver. In this ftate 
the ingot is brought to the plating furnace. 

In fg. 12. B is an iron door, with a fmall hole to look 
through. This furnace has a grate on a level with the 
bottom of the door. The Fact confiits of cokes. The 
ingot is laid upon the bare cokes, and the door fhut. 
When it has acquired nearly a proper degree of heat, the 
plater applies to the hole in the door to aie the proper 
point, when the procefs is finifhed. When the filver and 
copper are uniting, the furface of the former begins to be 


rivetted, and this is the fign to remove the ingot from 
the fire as quick as poflible. If it were allowed to ttop 
longer, the filver would become alloyed with the copper, 
and completely fpoiled. 

In this procefs, the filver is, in faét, foldered to the cop- 
per, although no folder is exprefsly employed, It is well 
known to chemifts, that an alloy of filver and copper, as 
well as many other alloys, is more fufible than either of 
the fimple metals. From what takes place in the above 
procefs, it will be eafily inferred, that a portion of filver 
and copper unite at contiguous furfaces, which fufing be- 
fore the filver or the copper, unite the filver with the 
copper. The ingot, being now plated, is made perfeétly 
clean, and is ready to be rolled. The firft rollers em- 
ployed for plated metal ate of caft-iron, fimilar in fize 
and conttruétion to thofe employed for fheet iron and 
fheet copper. (See Rorrine Mitt.) The metal is rolled 
cold, and annealed from time to time. When it has gone 
through the rollers a certain number of times, it acquires 
a certain degree of hardnefs, fo that the rollers have not 
much effeét upon it; and if the rolling were continued, 
the metal would crack. To remedy this evil, the metal 
is taken to a reverberatory furnace. It is laid upon a hearth 
of brick or fire-ftone, and the flame of coal made to pais 
over it. The heat, however, is not intenfe, fince the metal 
is required to be flowly heated to a dull red. It may now 
be cooled in’ the quickeft way poflible to fave time, as 
quenching in water does not affeét it, as is the cafe with 
fteel. It now paffes through the rollers, as before, till it 
becomes hard, and then annealed and rolled again, till it 
is reduced fomething fhort of the fize required. This 
being done, it is again annealed and paffed through a pair 
of rollers faced with caft fteel, and finely polifhed. This 
gives the futface great fmoothnefs and truth. It is now 
annealed for the lait time: after this, the fheets are im- . 
merfed in hot dilute fulphuric acid, then feowered with fine 
Calais fand, which fits them for the workmen to fhape 
into different articles. 

Having defcribed the method of preparing the fheet 
plated metal, we fhall next give an account of the method 
employed for manufacturing plated wire. ‘This is generally 
a diftinét bufinefs, being unconneéted with the bufinefs of 
making the plated goods. : : 

The pieces of metal to be plated for the purpofe of 
making wire, are forged out of bar copper unalloyed. 
Thefe pieces are of a cylindrical fhape, and about 18 or 
zo inches long, and about 14 inch in diameter. The true 
cylindrical fhape is given to the copper by wire-drawing : 
it is then made pertectly clean and metallic by feraping. 
The filver to be laid upon it is much thinner in proportion 
to the copper than was {tated in the fheet metal. The 
filver is firft formed into a tube, one edge projecting a little 
over the other. A copper cylinder, a little lefs in diameter 
than the tube, and fo much longer as to admit one end of 
it being faftened into a hole, is now heated red-hot, and 
fattened by one end in the hole. The tube is now fi 
upon it, with the feam upwards. A flat fteel burnifher, 
with rounded polifhed edges, and a handle at each end, is 
now rubbed brifkly backward and forward upon the over- 
lapped edges of filver, at the fame time ufing confiderable 
prefflure. By this means the two furfaces are completely 
welded together, fo that it would be difficult to find where 
the union had taken place. 

The cylinder of copper intended to be plated, is now 
made perfeétly clean, the infide of the filver tube being the 
fame, It is now put upon the cylinder, which is about 
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two inches longer than the tube; a {mall groove is made 
round the cylinder coinciding with the ends of the filver 
tube. Into this groove the ends of the tube are clofely 
worked, fo as to render the {pace between the tube and the 
cylinder perfectly air-tight. The neceflity of this will be 
obyious, fince the whole is required to be heated red-hot, 
which would caufe the oxydation of the copper, and pre- 
vent the filver from adhering to it. When the cylinder and 
tube are together heated flightly red-hot, the fame burnifher 
that was ufed to unite the tube is now rubbed brifkly over 
the tube in a longitudinal direGtion. This unites the filver 
firmly to the copper, and makes it fit for drawing into 
wire of various forms and fizes. The machinery employed 
for drawing this wire is precifely fimilar to that employed 
for brafs and copper wire. The great variety of figure and 
form given to it depends upon the plate through which it 
is drawn. Some are flat, others half round, {ome fluted, 
or with mouldings. It is chiefly ufed for making bread- 
bafkets, toaft-racks, fnuffers, and many other articles, af- 
fording much neatnefs and elegance, with little manual la- 
bour. The wire after drawing, like fheets after rolling, is 
annealed, and afterwards cleaned with hot dilute fulphuric 
acid. 

We fhall firft defcribe the manufature of fheet metal 
into various articles. It may be eafily conceived, that the 
nature of this metal is fo fimilar to copper, that the work- 
ing of it with the hammer into yarious forms will be very 
fimilar to that ufed by copperfmiths, with the difference of 
more exact and complete tools, and greater care on ac- 
count of the value of the metal. Formerly all the different 
fhaped veflels were made with the hammer, which made the 
price of labour very great. Now, all veffels of fimple form, 
and not of large fize, are formed in dies by means of the 
ftamping hammer. This operation is now fo general, that 
fome manufacturers employ as many as fix or eight of 
thefe engines. 

Figs. 1 and 2 are two views of the ftamp. A is a large 
ftone, the larger the better ; 4, the anvil on which the die, e, 
is fecured by four fcrews. See ground plan. 

In fig. 1. a, a, are two upright fquare pillars, with 
the angles oppofed to each other, which work in angular 
receffles in the hammer d. ‘This admits the hammer to: {lide 
freely and truly from top to bottom, by pulling at the 
rope f, which paffes over the pulley c. This hammer is 
let fall from different heights, according to the effe& to be 
produced. 

All veffels may be raifed by the ftamp, with the excep- 
tion ef fuch as are immoderately large, or thofe of inordi- 
nate depth, compared with the diameter. Veflels which 
are of lefs diameter at the top and bottom than in the 
middle, muft either be ftamped on two pieces, or raifed 
with the hammer by hand. 

The dies are, or ought to be, made of caft fteel, but it 
fhould be as hard as to weld to iron, fo that the iron 
fhould not be much below the furface of the die. This 
precaution is neceflary only when the die requires to be 
hardened. In other refpeéts the whole may be catt fteel. 
Thofe unhardened fhould be of harder caft fteel. No other 
fteel can anfwer, as it would be liable to abound with flaws, 
and would not be uniformly hard. 

When the die is placed upon the anvil, and the metal cut 
into pieces of proper fize, the next thing is to furround 
the top of the die with a pafte made with oil and clay, an 
inch or two above the furface. This cavity is now filled 
with melted lead. The under fide of the ftamping hammer 
has a flat face of iron fitted into it, about the breadth and 
Jength of the die: this is called the /ickerup. When the 
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lead becomes folid, the hammer is raifed to a certain height 
and let fall upon it. The underfide of the lickerup, from 
being cut on the furface into teeth in fhape like thofe 
of arafp, firmly adheres to the lead, which afterwards rifes 
with the hammer. ‘The metal is now placed over the die, 
and the hammer with its lead made to fall upon it, till the 
impreffion on the metal is coniplete. If the veflel to be 
{tamped be of any confiderable depth, two or three dies 
are often ufed, one bigger than another, the lait being of 
the proper fize and fhape. It fometimes happens, that when 
the veflel has a long conical neck, they are obliged to have 
recourfe to an auxiliary operation called drafting. Thefe 
in the plate are called embofling punches. 

In fig. 11. the punches are made of cat fteel, and the 
cavities turned out ina lathe. The pieces a, 4, are of lead. 
This operation is performed by a feries of thefe punches 
of different fizes, beginning with the largeft firft, and gra- 
dually going on to the fmalleft. By this means a hollow 
cone may be raifed out of a flat plate, three or four inches 
in length, aud_not more than an inch in diameter at the 
wideft part. Thefe punches are alfo employed for {mall 
articles of too great delicacy for the ftamp. 

It frequently happens, that one part of an article is made 
by the ftamp, and the reft by the hammer. Sometimes they 
are rudely formed by the hammer and’ finifhed by the die. 

Cylindrical and conical veflels are moftly formed by bend- 
ing and foldering. The bending is performed on blocks of 
wood with wooden hammers, to avoid injuring the plated 


furface. We fhall here recommend a method of turning 
rings, or any thing in a cylindrical or conical fhape. It is 
already ufed to great advantage by tin-plate workers. This 


is done by a machine confilting of three rollers, a feétion of 
which is fhewn in figs. 5 and 6. A,B,C, are the three 
rollers, and abed the piece of metal pafled through them 
to receive the cylindrical or conical fhape. 

The upper roller, A, can be raifed or lowered at pleafure, 
which has the effeét of determining the diameter of the cylin- 
der. When one end of the upper roller is higher than. the 
other, it gives the conical fhape. Inorderto folder the cylinder 
or cone, the two edges are made yery true, and are kept in 
contaét by binding with fmall iron wire. The part where 
the folder is intended to be run mult be made perfetly clean 
by fcraping. The folder employed is that called filver 
folder. It is an alloy of brafs and filver, or rather an alloy 
of filver, zinc, and copper. The alloy of copper and 
filver is more fufible than either of thefe metals, and may 
be employed as a folder for filver, copper, or plated metal, 
when the plated metal has no zinc in its compofition. It 
is, however, neceflary to employ an alloy of brafs and filver 
as a folder for plated metal. The brafs fhould be the leait 
poffible, being no more than what is neceflary to give the 
requifite fufibility to the folder, fince too much brafs would 
not only injure tle colour, but its mallcability is impaired, 
and the feam would break when it came to be hammered. 

The folder is firft caft into an ingot, and then rolled thin 
enough to cut with fhears sinto {mall fhreds. Befides the 
folder they alfo employ borax, and a fubftance which floats 
on the top of melted glafs, and is taken off as refufe. It is 
called /andiver, and probably confifts of fulphat of potafh 
and flint. The borax is firft calcined, which confifts in 
driving off the water of cryftallization. The white powder 
is then mixed with a little water, a {mall quantity of the 
powdered /andiver being at the fame time added. After the 
feam to be foldered has been fmeared with this pulpy mafs, 
and the bits of folder laid on, the whole is expofed tothe heat 
of a lamp with 2 blowpipe; or if the fubitance be large, 
to a charcoal fire, urged with bellows... The borax firlt 
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fufes, and defends the parts to be united from the ation of 
the air. The heat is then increafed rapidly till the folder 
melts. The ufe of the fandiver is to prevent the iron wire 
from being foldered to the other metal. It appears that the 
falt in this fub{tance is decompofed by the iron, by which the 
furface of the lathe becomes oxydated, and prevented from 
uniting with the filver or the copper. The fandiver has no 
aGtion upon the other metals, and therefore does not prevent 
their union. When the united part is made clean, and ham- 
mered with polifhed tools, the feam cannot be feen on the 
filvered fide. If a yellow line appear, the folder contains 
too much brafs. 

Veffels intended to have other forms are generally foldered 
up in a conical or a cylindrical form, according as the width 
at the top and bottom of the veffel varies. The metal is fo 
malleable, even in the foldered part, that a fkilful workman 
can give almoft any form to a veflel with the hammer. 

Mouldin s are fometimes formed upon the edges of vel- 
fels, which ferve to give much ftrength and ftiffnefs, as well as 
being ornamental. ‘This operation is performed by an inftru- 
ment called a fwage, fee figs. 3 and 4. The part A lifts 
up by a joint, and the metal to be {waged is placed between 
the dies, as fhewn in the figures: the part é is held in a vice, 
while the other refts upon it. By ftriking on the part A, at 
the fame time fhifting the metal forward, the béad 1s formed. 
In fig. 3, the part a is a guide to regulate the diftance of 
the bead from the edge. ‘The fame effect is produced in a 
neater and more expeditious manner by the rollers, figs. 
8,9. Fig. 10. is a fection, fhewing the form of the bead. 
‘The two wheels a, a, (fig. 8.) are placed upon an axis, which 
have pinions for the purpofe,the lower one giving motion to 
the upper one. The groove in the upper wheel correfponds 
with the bead in the lower one, and the metal pafled be- 
tween affumes the fame figure. This machine, a little varied, 
may be ufed as fhears to cut the metal into pieces of uniform 
breadth. ‘A part of the upper wheel a, for this purpofe 
mutt be alittle larger, and the edges {quare and fharp. The 
lower wheel being put on firft, the other muft be-put on to 
the other axis, tl the face of the enlarged part comes up to 
that of the other wheel, and in this, fituation fecured by 
nuts. It will be evident, that if a piece of metal be now 
placed between them, that the metal will be cut by the pro- 
jeGting part of the upper wheel, in a fimilar manner to 
that employed for flitting iron. 

The beading and moulding, however, is not at prefent 
much ufed. When prominent parts like thefe are merely 
plated metal, they, from being more expofed, foon become 
bare, and the copper furface is prefented. 

The greateft improvement ever made in this branch of 
manufacture, is the introduction of filver edges, beads, and 
mouldings. Without this means of defending the promi- 
nent parts which become fo foon bare in the old method, 
the trade muft long fince have gone into difgrace, and ulti- 
mately to decay. The filver intended to form the promi- 
nent and ornamental parts is rolled extremely thin, a fuper- 
ficial inch fometimes not weighing more than ro or 12 
frains. 

This is too delicate to have the ornamental form given to 
it ni the {wage above defcribed. ‘The two oppofite dies being 
fteel, if not very accurately made, would tear filver fo deli- 
cate as that ufed for ornaments. It is neceflary, therefore, 
that the funk part of the die fhould be fteel, and the oppo- 
fite fide lead, as was obferved in the flamying, and this is 
the method generally employed to form thefe filver or- 
naments. Jt feems wonderful, that manufaéturers have 
not thought of doing this by {mall rollers. It would 
only require to have the part in which the die is funk 


a wire ring of caft fteel, the concave part being a littie 
conical, and made to exaétly correfpond with a convex cone 
on one of a pair of rollers, fo that by a little force it may 
be as firm as a folidroller. A ring of lead, or even a itraight 
piece; might aét oppofite to the die. A much greater 
variety of dies might be made in this way, than by making 
dies flat. The dies would coft lefs, and be better executed. 
The filver would alfo run lefs rifk of tearing, than by the 
ftamp or the fwage. 

When thefe filver mouldings are formed, and the refufe me- 
tal poured off, they are laid upon a level plate, with the hol- 
low fide upwards. Small bits of refin are put into the hollow 
parts, and foft folder melted in with a foldering iron, the 
point of the fame being applied into the groove to keep it 
in a {tate of fufion. This is continued till the cavity is quite 
full. To prevent the folder from accidentally adhering to 
the convex part, it is previoufly covered with a paint-like 
compound of fize and i ge The fame expedient is 
reforted to in all cafes where foft fulder is employed, or 
when it is applied to great heat. The foft folder is formed 
of equal parts of lead and tin. The former metal has fo 
great an affinity for lead, as to require the greatett care to 
keep thefe metals feparate when one of them is in a ftate o' 
fufion. t 

The filver fhells, thus filled with foft folder, will now ad- 
mit of being bent into almoft any form. After they are 
fitted accurately to the place they are to occupy, the part 
being firft made clean and partially tinned, they only re- 
quire to be fecured by temporary faftenings, till the parts 
can be expofed to a degree of heat capable of melting the 
folder. This unites the ornament, without leaving any ap- 
pearance of folder on the outfide. 

In forming fubftances which have a maflive appearance,’ 
fuch as the feet of tea urns, the handles of veflels, and plated 
table {fpoons, no other metal is employed but the fheet. The 
mafs is formed of two fhells, which, when put together, 
form an apparent folid. Each of the concave parts is firft 
filled with foft folder, they are then fitted accurately toge- 
ther, and heat applied till the mafs fufes, fo that the ap- 
parently maffive article confifts of a fhell of plated metal 
filled with foft folder. Bulky ornaments, in the form of 
fhells and flowers, are frequently. put on in this way ; fome 
in filver. Thefe have a fimilar maflive appearance to, and 
ftrongly imitate, real plate. 

All goods formed by hand with the hammer, require 
great labour in finifhing. After hammering the veflel into 
the proper fhape, the marks of the hammer appear like fo 
many flat places. ‘Thefe are removed from the outfide of 
the veffel to the infide, when the infide is concealed, as in tea 
urns. This is effeéted by covering either the anvil or the 
hammer with a piece of the ftuff called everlatting. The 
roughnefs is transferred to that furface in contact with 
the everlafting. In hammering’plated metal from ‘time to 
time, it requires to be annealed by heating it red-hot: this 
difcolours both the filver and the copper. Thefe are 
cleaned by boiling in dilute fulphuric acid, and feowering 
with Calais fand. The fulphuric acid to the water is in 
very fmall proportion. If the filver begins to appear 
black by boiling, the acid is too much, and muift be 
watered. When the veflels are finifhed in every refpect 
by the maker, and the furface free from oxyd, it fre- 
quently happens that bits of rofin, ufed with foft folder, 
adhere to it. This is removed by boiling in a weak folution 
of pearl afhes. The fame is alfo ufed for cleaning the fur- 
face of tinned copper. 

The veflels are now ready for burnifhing, a procefs which 
we fball foon deferibe. 

Our 
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Our initrudtions hitherto have particularly applied to 
braziers’ work ; we fhall next defcribe the candleftick- 
making. 

‘In this branch of the bufinefs there is great variety. In 
the commencement of this trade the obje@t was chiefly to 
imitate thofe made of filver, and it began with the pre- 
vailing taite of imitating the different orders of architec- 
ture. The numerous points and prominences thus introduced, 
were ill fitted for plated metal, as in a very little time their 
filver difappeared, which gave them the mott fhabby appear- 
ance poffible. This obliged the manufacturers to make them 
more plain and fimple, and it was not till the difcovery of 
the filver edges, that candlefticks of plated metal began to 
gain refpeét in the world of luxury and fafhion. The ftems of 
candletticks have been made fquare ; fome with fharp, others 
with rounded corners ; others oval, but the greateft number 
svith round ftems, which appear to be the moft confiftent and 
the moft permanent. Of thefe, the patent telefcope candle- 
ftick has had the greateft run. This confifts in the cylindri- 
eal part lengthening and fhortening at pleafure, by one tube 
fliding into the other. In this cafe the tubes are drawn by 
machinery, fimilar to that ufed for drawing the tubes of tele- 
fcopes. The feet of candlefticks, or the bafe, are generally 
made in a die by the ftamp. The neck, which is fometimes 
{mall in one part, is alfo ftamped. The difh part of the 
nozzle or focket is made in a die, and the tube part in the 
fame way as the cylindrical pillar. Thefe, for the fake of 
neatnefs and expedition, are generally drawn in the wire 
drawing machine, whether for fliding or not. Some of 
thefe tubes are fluted. The prominent moulding and beads 
are generally of filver. The different parts are foldered to- 
gether, fome parts with hard and others with foft folder. 
‘The branches of candlefticks are formed in two halves, like 
the tea urn feet, &c. In fornting fuch articles as are made 
of wire, fuch as bread bafkets, toaft racks, and cafters, the 
wire is bent into the given form with a wooden block and 
a mallet. When pieces require to be foldered together, the 

joinings rhuft be accurately fitted, in order to prevent the 
copper from appearing. In thefe cafes hard folder is em- 
ployed. This branch of plated manufaéture admits of 
extenfive application. Wires are capable of great variety 
of pofitions. ‘The work lately publifhed by fir James Hall, 
feems to prove that Gothic architeéture has originated in 
the fanciful forms of bended twigs. The perufal of this 
work could not fail to give important hints to an ingenious 
manufacturer of plated wire work. 

Plated goods, particularly tea urns, and globular veflels 
for the fame purpofe, frequently require to be engraved ; 
but it is obvious that, from the extreme thinnefs of the 
plate, the graver would lay bare the copper; and if the 
plate was fo thick all over as to admit of engraving, the ar- 
ticles would be very expenfive. Both thefe evils are ob- 
viated, by working an extra plate of filver on to the part to 
be engraved. This is done while the plate, of which the 
veffel is made, is in its flat form. The part where the en- 
graving will fall is firft {craped clean, and a plate of filver, 
of fimiar thicknefs to that employed for filver edges, 1s cut 
to the fame fize, and alfo feraped clean. The plated fheet is 
then laid upon a hot anvil, and the plate of filver Jaid upon 
the place prepared. It is firft rubbed flowly, but with great 
preffure, with a polifhed hammer previoufly heated, but not fo 
as to affeét the polifh. The plate will begin to adhere, and it 
may then be flightly hammered ; ultimately it will adhere all 
over, and may now be hammered on a polifhed ftake, till 
the whole furface becomes plane, and the piece of filver can- 

not be diftinguifhed from the reft. This procefs is on the 
fame principle as the plating of wire, and is fimilar to weld- 
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ing two pieces of iron together. It appears practicable 
that the furfaces of any malleabie metals, when clean and 
heated to acquire a certain degree of foftnefs, are capable 
of uniting. Mott people are familiar with the union of two 
pieces of lead by preflure, even at the common temperature. 

When the different plated goods come out of the hands 
of the workmen, the metal, although clean, is of a dull 
white colour, poflefling no polifh whatever. 

This laft finith is called burnifhing, and is generally per- 
formed by females in a diftin® fet of apartments. The 
burnifhing tools are generally made of blood-{tone, and fome 
of hardened fteel finely polifhed. The latter are to burnith 
the minute parts which cannot be touched by the blood- 
ftone, which are employed chiefly for the greater and unin 
terrupted parts. . : 

The bits of blood-ftone are let into*little cafes, made of 
fheet iron, and then finely polifhed. 

The burnifhers, if ufed dry, would adhere to the filver 
in fome places, and would feratch inftead of giving the fine 
polifh intended. This is obviated by frequently dipping the 
burnifhing tool into a folution of white foap. After being 
burnifhed they are raifed, and laitly wiped with clean fheep’s 
leather. 

It is a circumftance much to be regretted, that filver, 
although it is fufceptible of fo fine a polifh, does not keep 
its luftre. This is occafioned by the fulphur which comes 
from fulphurated hydrogen, a gas always exifting in the at- 
mofphere. The thinneft coating of any fubftance will prevent 
this change. If the furface of filver were coated with a 
folution of gum arabic or ifinglafs, the defence will not 
be perceived, and the filver will never change colour. 

We fhall conclude this article with a few remarks upon 
the prefent mode of plating the ingots intended for fheets. 
It will be evident, that fince the heat in plating mutt be 
equal to forming a portion of an alloy of filver and copper, 
which by its early fufion unites the two furfaces together, 
the filver will not be uniform in its quality, and by wearing 
will prefent an alloy having more than its proper quantity 
of copper; and will, in confequence, exhibit a bafe colour. 
It will be remembered, that the method ufed for plating 
the wire ingots does not admit of this inconvenience. The 
filver will keep its colour to the laft. We fhall no doubt 
hear, at fome period when the plated manufaturers employ 
men of talent as platers, that the ingots for rolling will be 
plated by the method employed for the wire. 

PLATER, Fexrx, in Biography, an eminent phyfician 
of the 16th century, was born at Bafle in 1536, of the col- 
lege of which place his father was principal. Here Felix 
received his early education under his father’s eye; and 
afterwards went to complete his medical ftudies at Mont- 
pellier, where he diftinguifhed himfelf at an early age, and 
obtained the degree of do€tor in 1556. He then returned 
to Bafle, where he is faid to have taken another degree in 
the following year, and fettled in the praGtice of his pro- 
feffion. His reputation and fuccefs were foon equal to 
the promife of his education; for he was appointed to 
the chair of medicine in 1560, and became the confiden- 
tial phyfician of the princes and nobles of the Upper 
Rhine. In addition to his medical ‘fill, he poffeffed an 
extenfive knowledge of anatomy, botany, natural hiftory, 
and other branches of fcience, and contributed much by his 
talents and charaéter to the celebrity of his native univer- 
fity, in which he was a teacher upwards of fifty years. He 
died in July, 1614, in the 78th year of his age, extremely 
regretted by his countrymen and his brother-profeffors. He 
left the following works: <«* De Corporis humani ftruétura 
et ufu Libri tres,” Bafle, 1583 and 1603, folio; ** De 
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Febribus Liber,’? Francfort, 15973; ‘* Praxeos Medice 
Tomi tres,’ Bafle, 1602 ; “ Obfervationum Medicinalium 
Libri tres,” ibid. 1614, &c. ; ‘Confilia Medica,” Franef. 
1615, in the collection of Brendelius; ‘ De ain 
Epiftola,” in the firft century of the letters of Hildanus 
After his death were publifhed « Queftionum Medicarum 
paradoxarum et eudoxarum Centuria pofthuma,’” Bafle, 
1625, edited by his brother, Thomas Plater; and “ Quaf- 
tiones Phyfiologice de partium in utero conformatione,”’ 
Leyden, 1650. 

Thomas Plater, the brother of Felix, alfo was a profeffor 
of medicine at Bafle, and had two fons, Felix and Francis, 
the former of whom occupied fucceflively the chairs of logic 
and natural philofophy.. Eloy Diét. Hift. de la Medecine. 

PLATERNETZA, 1n Geography, a town of Sclavonia, 
onthe Save; 10 miles from Polzega. 

PLATES, a clutter of {mall iflands among the Bahamas. 
N. lat. 22° 30/. 

PLATESSA, in Ichthyology, a name by which Aufo- 
nius and fome other authors have called the pafler-fifh, or 
common plaife. See Preuronecres Plateffa. 

PLAT-FOND, in Architedure, the fame as foffit. 

PLAT-FORM, in the Military Art, an elevation of 
earth, a floor of wood or ftone, on which cannon is placed 
to fire on the enemy. 

Such are the mounts in the middle of the curtains. On 
the rampart there is always a platform, where the cannon 
are mounted. 

It is made by the heaping up of earth on the rampart, or 
by an arrangement of madriers, rifing infenfibly for the 
cannon to roll on, either in a cafemate, or an attack in 
the outworks. 

Plat-forms are generally laid floping towards the parapet, 
nine or ten inches ; this declivity carries off the rain, pre- 
vents the gun from recoiling fo much when fired as it would 
do if laid level ; and, when loaded, it is more eafily brought 
to the embrafure. 

In temporary batteries, the plat-forms are made of planks 
laid acrofs ground-timbers or fleepers, ufually five in number, 
and kept fteady by ftakes at each end; there is ufually a 
plat-form made to each gun ; it is commonly about eighteen 
feet long, eight feet broad next the parapet, and about 
fourteen feet broad at the tail, the intermediate {paces be- 
tween the plat-forms ferving for the fhot and other necef- 
faries. When a plat-form is to be laid on marfhy ground, 
firtt lay a floor or two of fafcines ; cover thefe with hurdles, 
twelve or fifteen feet long, and fix or feven broad ; on thefe 
lay a floor of three or four inches of earth, and therein lay 
the fleepers, and over them the planks. When a battery is 
built of ftone or brick, the plat-form is generally a flat {tone 
Pavement ranging the whole length of the battery : this, on 
account of its refifting the injuries of the weather for a long 
time, is to be preferred to planks ; but in cafe of bombard- 
ment fuch a plat-form is to be avoided, becaufe the fhells 
will not only break the pavement, but alfo, by driving 
about the broken ftones, do much mifchief to the troops. 

All practitioners are agreed, that no fhot can be depended 
on, unlefs the piece be placed on a folid plat-form ; for if 
the plat-form fhakes with the firft impulfe of the powder, 
it is impoffible but the piece muft likewife fhake ; which 
will alter its direétion, and render its fhot uncertain. To 
prevent this accident, the plat-form is ufually made extremely 
firm to a confiderable depth backwards, fo that the piece is 
not only well fupported in the beginning of its motion, but 
likewife through a great part of its recoil. However, it is fuf- 
ficiently obvious, that when the bullet is feparated from the 
piece, it can be no longer affected by the trembling of the 
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piece or plat-form; and by a very eafy computation it will 
be found, that in a piece ten feet in length, carrying a bullet 
of twenty-four pounds, and charged with fixteen pounds 


of powder, the bullet will be out of the piece before it has ~ 


recoiled half an inch ; whence, if the plat-form be fufficiently 
folid at the beginning of the recoil, the remaining part of it 
may be much fighter, fince its unfteadinefs beyond the firft 
half inch will have no influence on the direétion of the fhot : 
and hence a more compendious method of conitruéting plat- 
forms may be found out. New Princip. of Gunnery, p. 42. 

PLAtT-FORM, in ArchiteGure, is a row of beams, which 
fupport the timber-work of a roof, and lie at the top of the 
wall where the entablature ought to be raifed. 

Prat-rorm is alfo ufed for a kind of terrace, or broad, 
{mooth, open walk, at the top of a building, from whence 
we may take a fair profpeét of the adjacent country. 

Hence an edifice is faid to be covered with a plat-form, 
when it is flat at top, and has no ridge. 

Mott of the oriental buildings are thus covered, as were 
all thofe of the ancients. Czfar was the firft among the 
Romans who procured leave to build his houfe with a 
ridge or pinnacle. . 

PLat-rorM, in a Man of War. See Ortop. 

PLATIA, in Geography, a {mall ifland in the gulf of 
Engia; 18 miles N.W. of Engia. 

PLATIASMOS, of wazixgu, J dilate, formed from 
mrxlv:, wide, a word ufed by many authors to exprefs a 
fault in pronunciation, owing to a perfon’s opening his 
mouth too wide, and thence {peaking indiftin@ly. 

PLATICORIA, formed of aziu:, wide, and xoer, pupil, 
a word ufed by medical writers to exprefs a preternatural 
dilatation of the pupil of the eye, ufually owing to a paralytic 
diforder. ; 

PLATILLA, La, in Geography, a mountain of Spain, 
N.W. of Molina ; celebrated for its mines of copper. 

PLATINA, Barrotommeo, in Biography, an hiftorian 
who flourifhed in the 15th century, was born in 1421, at 
Piadena, in the Cremonefe, from which place he chofe to 
take his furname, rather than from that of the family to 
which he belonged, which was De Sacchi. He was brought 
up to the military profeflion, and bore arms fome time before 
he engaged in literary ftudies, which he probably firft purfued 
at Mantua. He accompanied cardinal Francefeo Gonzaga 
to Rome, where Pius II. aggregated him to his new colle 
of abbreviators. He was deprived of his poft by Paul LI., 
who diffolved the college, and turned on the world, without 
any means of fupport, feventy learned men, who had been 
employed in it. Platina, who had more {fpirit than the 
others, wrote to the pope, threatening him with an appeal 
toa council. This menace enraged Paul to fuch a degree, 
that he threw Platina into prifon, where he was kept four 
months, till he obtained his hberty by the interceflion of car- 
dinal Gonzaga. Three years after this he underwent a 
more fevere treatment, on occafion of a conteft between the 
fame pope and the Roman academy of Pomponio Leto, of 
which Platina was a member. It appears from Platina’s 
own account of this tranfaction, that he himfelf was appre- 
hended while at fupper with cardinal Gonzaga, brought 
before the pope, and urged with threats to confefs a fup- 
pofed confpiracy againit him; and that he was committed 
to prifon, becaufe he avowed his perfeét innocence of the 
crime laid to his charge. He and feveral of his friends 
were put to the terture twice, but when nothing could be 
found to criminate them, they were gradually liberated. 
Platina obtained from Sixtus IV. a recompence for his fuf- 
ferings, in the honourable polt of keeper of the Vatican 
library, which he held till his death in 1481, In the fol- 
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lowing year there was a folemn commemoration of the 
anniverfary of his death. He was confidered as one of the 
ableft fcholars of his time. His moft celebrated work was 
the “ Lives of the Roman Pontiffs,’’ compofed in Latin 
with great elegance and energy. ‘ It was,”’ fays the hif- 
torian, “one of the firft pieces of biographical hiftory 
which gave an example of good criticifm.. He frequently 
examines, doubts, conjectures, cites ancient documents, re- 
futes errors, and fometimes, as might be expected, commits 
them himfelf. His greateft fault is the acrimony with 
which he fpeaks of fome contemporary popes, among whom 
it may well be fuppofed that he does not {pare Paul II.” 
He was likewife author of the « Hiftory of Mantua,” from 
its origin to the year 1464. His other writings are chiefly 
dialogues on points of moral philofophy, and fhort treatifes on 
eoteaue topics : among the latter is one on the culinary 
feience ; and what renders this {till more curious is, that 
it is dedicated to cardinal della Rovere. Moreri. Gen. 
Biog. 

Peatiivn; or little filver, from the Spamfh word plata, 
filver ; called alfo platinum by fome late Englifh chemical 
writers ; in French /e platine. 

Platina, not being liable to oxydation by the agencies of 
heat, air, or moifture, is ufually clafled with gold and filver, 
which poffefs the fame property; and thefe three metals 
were formerly, and are {till fometimes called the nod/e metals, 
in oppofition to the Ja/é metals, or thofe which are oxydable 
by air and moifture. : : 

It is only about fixty years fince platina was intro- 
duced into Europe. The firit fpecimens which reached 
this country were brought from America by Mr. Wood in 
the year 17493 in the following year fome others were 
prefented to the Royal Society by Dr. Brownrig, foon 
after which Mr. Wood, Dr. Lewis, Bergman, and other 
chemifts, began to examine the properties of this metal. 
Of late years, Morveau, Jeannetty, Vauquelin, Defcotils, 
and more efpecially Wollaiton and Tennant, have greatly 
contributed to our knowledge of this fubitance. The free 
importation of platina into Europe was for a long time 
jealoufly prevented by ‘the Spanifh government, from 
an apprehenfion that advantage might be taken of its 
fpecific weight, and other general properties, to adulterate 
gold with it, an obje€tion which the prefent improved itate 
of chemiftry has entirely removed. . 

Natural Hiftory.—Platina was for a long time fuppofed 
to be the exclufive produce of South America, where it is 
found in various places, particularly on the banks of the 
Rio del Pinto, in the diftriét of Choco in Peru ; in the mines 
of Taddo, near the Rio de la Plata in the fame dittri@ 5 in 
the mine of Santa Fé near Carthagena, in New Granada, 
(Klaproth’s DiGtionary of Chemiftry, i. 363.) ; and alfo, 
as Dr. Wollafton has lately fhewn, in a new mineral from 
the gold mines in Brazil. (Philof. Tranf. 1809, part ii.) 
Oflate years, however, Vauquelin has alfo difcovered platina 
in Europe, in a grey filver ore from the mines of Guadal- 
canal, in the province of Eftramadura in Spain. Ann. de 

himie, vol. Ix. 
te The natural hiftory of this metal is but imperfectly known. 
But it is well afcertained that platina is found in its native 
ftate in fmall fragments or grains, loofely mixed with the 
fand of certain ftreams, always accompanying gold, and gene- 
rally interfperfed with a variety of other metallic and heavy 
earthy bodies. The greater part of thefe impurities is fepa- 
rated from the ore in America; fo that when it reaches 
Europe, it appears in the form of pretty uniform metallic 

ins, which are neither round nor angular, but are fome- 
shat flattened and fmooth ; their colour is a greyifh-white ; 


they appear to be partly attraéted by the magnet, which is 
no doubt owing to the iron always mixed with them. Their 
fize varies from that of fine fand to that of a pea. No veins 
or confiderable maffes of pure platina have ever beer dif- 
covered. Some fragments, however, weighing from 10 to 
40 grains, have occafionally been found, 2nd are preferved 
as mineralogical curiofities. An extraordinary large fpecimen 
of this kind, exceeding the fize of a pigeon’s egg, is faid to 
have been given by Humboldt to the National Mufeum of 
France ; it weighs 1088 grains, and its fpecific gravity is, 
15.6. It was found in 1800, in the mines of Taddo, in the 
diftriét of Choco. Klaproth’s Dictionary of Chemittry. 

Platina, in the granular form juft deferibed, which is 
properly that of an ore, {till containing a variety of im- 
purities, fluctuates in its {pecific ravity between 15 and 17. 
In one inftance Dr. Wollafton aa it reach 17.7; but this 
is the heavieft fpecimen he ever met with. (Phil. Tranf. 
1805.) This ore fearcely contains So per cent. of the pure 
metal, and fometimes much lefs; the remainder being a mix- 
ture of a great variety of other minerals, fuch as gold, 
filver, mercury, iron, copper, lead, chrome, titanium, 
(Fourcroy and Vauquelin, Annales du Mufée, tom. iii.) ; 
and, what is very remarkable, no lefy than four new metals, 
iridium, ofmium, rhodium, and palladium, the exiftence of 
which was not even fufpected till a few years ago, and which 
have never been found elfewhere. Various earthy minerals, 
and efpecially quartz and hyacinth, are alfo occafionally 
found mixed _with this ore in different proportions. Wol- 
lafton, Phil, Tranf. 1805. 

Purification of the Ore.—Before we defcribe the pro- 
perties of platina as a metal Jui generis, it will be proper to 
relate the manner in which it is obtained, in a pure and 
malleable ftate, from the granular mixture juft defcribed. 

Various difficulties occur, not only in feparating the 
platina from the, other bodies with which it is mixed in the 
ore, but alfo, and principally, in bringing the metal to the 
itate of a confolidated malleable mafs. 

With regard to the feparation and purification of platina, 
this might be effected in an imperfect manner, by fele@ting 
and picking out the grains of platina, which are difcernible 
from the other ingredients by their external characters. 
This, however, would be a moft tedious procefs, and the 
grains of platina would ftill be found to contain various im- 
purities, and particularly iron, which would prevent their 
fubfequent confolidation into a malleable mafs. Befides, 
the great infufibility of platina would render fuch a mode of 
confolidation, if not impracticable, at leaft extremely diffi- 
cult. After trying a variety of methods, more or lefs im- 
perfect, for the purification of platina, chemiits have gene- 
rally adopted the following procefs. 

The firft ftep confifts in feparating from the platina ore 
{mall globules of quickfilver, which are generally found 
mixed with it, in confequence of a procefs of amalgamation, 
which it undergoes in America, in order to feparate the 
gold from it, when it is firft colle¢ted. Thefe are eafily 
driven off by a moderate heat. A confiderable portion of 
the other impurities may be eafily feparated, in confequence 
of their greater levity: thus, by blowing upon a quantity 
of thefe grains, fpread over an inclined plane, with a com- 
mon pair of bellows, the lighter particles, fuch as thofe of 
quartz and iron ore, are readily driven off from thofe of 
platina. : 

The gold, fome portions of which always efcape the pro- 
cefs of amalgamation juft mentioned, may be next feparated 
by pouring a {mall quantity of dilute nitro-muriatic acid 
upon the grains of crude platina. The quantity of gold 
thus taken up commonly amounts to about a quarter of a 
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grain from each ounce of the ore; but as much as 7, or in 
one inftance as much as 13, parts of gold are faid to have 
been obtained from 100 parts of the ore. (Prontt, Ann. 
de Chim. ‘vol. xxxviii.) In this firit operation, a {mall 
quantity of platina and other ingredients will alfo be -dif- 
folved ; but the gold may be eafily precipitated from this 
folution by fulphate of iron, and the platina by muriate of 
ammonia. 2 ns : 

After the feparation of the gold, nitro-muriatic acid, 
being poured on the remaining mafs, wall diffolve it, with 
the exception of a fmall quantity of black matter (about 
3, per cent.), which was formerly miftaken for plumbago, 
but is now proved to be a compound of ofmium and iridium, 
two of the four new metallic bodies before mentioned, which 
were difcovered a few years ago by Mr. Tennant. See 
Irrrum and Osmium ; and Phil. Tranf. for 1804. 

Thefe two metals Dr. Wollafton has fince fhewn to exift 
alfo in the crude platina ore, united together in the form of 
diftin& minute cryftals, and difperfed through the other 
grains, from which they can be diftinguifhed and picked out 
without difficulty. (Phil. Tranf. for 1805.) Muriate of am- 
monia being now added to the folution, the platina is pre- 
cipitated in the form of a yellowifh powder, which is a 
compound of muriatic acid, ammonia, and platina, or an 
ammoniaco-muriate of platina. 

The remaining folution, after the platina has been fepa- 
rated from it, {till contains, befides iron, minute quantities 
of various other fubftances, amongft which the two other 
metallic bodies, palladium and rhodium, were difcovered by 
Dr. Wollaiton. Phil. Tranf. for 1804 and 1805. See 
alfo PALiApium and Ruopium. : 

Confolidation. Having now brought the platina to the 
ftate of a falt, the next obje& is to reftore the platina, thus 
purified, to its metallic ftate, and to confolidate it into a 
malleable mafs. This, from the great infufibility of pla- 
tina, has long been a matter of confiderable difficulty and 
labour ; and although the procefs has been, of late years, con- 
fiderably improved and fimplified, it {till requires from the 
operator a certain degree of dexterity and experience. 

Before we deferibe the improved procefs in queftion, it 
may be proper to notice the earlier and lefs fuccefsful at- 
tempts, which were made for the confolidation of platina. 

It had been long difcovered that arfenic readily united 
with platina, and formed with it an alloy of great fufibility. 
An alloy, therefore, was made of crude platina and arfenic ; 
and the latter metal, being eafily volatilized, was driven off 
by heat; whilft the iron, being oxydated during the pro- 
cefs, was alfo feparated from the mafs; fo that the platina 
was left in an impure, but malleable tate. This mode of 
confolidation of the crude ore by means of arfenic, ficft 
propofed by Achard and others, was brought to a great 
degree of improvement by Jeannetty, a working filverfmith 
of Paris (Ann. de Chim. vol. xiv.) ; and utenfils of pla- 
tina were procured by his method at a reafonable price. 
But the platina fo prepared was far from being pure ; for 
it had a lower fpecific gravity, and {till contained {mall por- 
tions of arfenic, iron, lead, copper, befides the four new 
metals above mentioned; and it did not, therefore, poflefs 
ina fufficient degree thofe qualities which render platina fo 
ufeful for its various purpofes, 

The late improvements in the procefs confift principally 
in obtaining the platina, not immediately from the crude 
ore, but tom the ammoniaco-muriate above mentioned, 
By applying heat to this falt, the muriated ammonia is gra- 
dually expelled, and the metal paffes to the ftate of a fpongy 
mafe, which, by patient and repeated heating and hammer- 
ing in a ftrong mould, is at laft brought to a malleable 


ftate. Count Mouffin Poufchkin was, we believe, the firft 
perfon who propofed to prepare platina frem the ammoniaco- 
muriate (Nichelfon’s Journal, vol. ix.); but he ufed mer- 
cury in the procefs. An amalgam was formed with the 
{pongy mafs above defcribed; and by fucceffively heatin 
and hammering this amalgam, the mercury was driven off 
and the metal was confolidated into a malleable mafs. This 
method was afterwards farther fimplitied by other chemifts, 
the intervention of mercury being altogether difpenfed with. 
One of the earlieft accounts of this laft improvement was 
publifhed by Mr. Knight. (Phil. Mag. vol. vi.) But the 
mott perfect defcription of this mode of working platina, 
that has yet been publifhed, is that given by Mr. Cock, in 
Aikin’s Diétionary, vol. ii. p. 233, which, being fearcely 
fufceptible of abridgment, we {hall tranfcribe verbatim, 
«The platina being diffolved in nitro-muriatic acid, the 
liquor is to be filtered through clean white fand, in order to 
feparate the black powder which floats among it. The 
clear folution being then decompofed by fal-ammoniac, the 
yellow precipitate is to be colleéted, moderately well wafhed 
in warm water, and dried. It is then to be diltributed into 
faucers, which are placed in a {mall oven conftruéted for the 
purpofe, where they are expofed for a fhort time to a low 
red heat, in order to bring the platina to the metallic ftate, 
and drive off by fublimation the greater part of the muriated 
ammonia. When withdrawn, it is afpongy mafs of a grey 
colour. About half an ounce of the platina in this itate is 
to be put into a ftrong iron mould, about 23 inchés long, 
by 14 wide, and is to be compreffed as forcibly as poffible, 
by ftriking with a mallet upop a wooden peftle, cut fo as 
accurately to fit the mould: another half ounce is then 
added, and treated in the fame manner; and {0 on, till fix 
ounces have been forced into the mould. A loofe iron 
cover, juit capable of fliding down the mould, is then laid 
upon the platina, and, by means of a ftrong {crew prefs, 
almott every particle of air is forced out. from the platina. 
This is a part of the procefs that requires efpecial care ; for 
if any material quantity of air is left in the mafs, the bar 
into which it is formed is very apt, in the fubfequent opera- 
tions, to fcale and be full of flaws. The preffure be 
duly made, the mould is to be taken to pieces, and the pla- 
tina will be found in the form of a denfe compaét parallelo- 
piped. It is now to be placed in a charcoal forge fire, and 
heated to the moft intenfe white heat, in order completely 
to drive off the remaining ammoniacal muriate. This being 
done, it is to be quickly placed on a clear bright anvil, and 
gently hammered in every direétion by a Seas hammer. 
This is to be repeated feveral times, at the end of which the 
maf{s will be perfeétly compact, and fit to be laminated or 
wrought in any other manner that the artift choofes. It is 
to be obferved, that while the platina is heating, it mut lie 
loofe in the fire; for if it were held by the tongs, they 
would infallibly become welded to the platina, and thus 
greatly damage it. By the time that the platina is thus 
drawn down to a compact bar, it will be covered by a fome- 
what reddifh femi-vitreous crutt, proceeding chiefly from 
particles of the afhes melted down upon it, and extended 
over its furface by the hammer. To remove this, the bar, 
being made red-hot, is to be f{prinkled over with pulverized - 
glafs of borax, and then kept for a few minutes at a white 
heat. When moderately cool, it is to be plunged into, di- 
Jute muriatic acid, by which the borax and other vitreous 
matter will be diffolved, leaving the platina with a perfeétly 
clean white furface.’’ ' 
It is by methods of this kind that utenfils of platina, 
though ftill expenfiye, have gradually become lefs fearee, 
and are now much ufed in Repkiol manipulations. This 
3 metal 
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metal may now (1814) be purchafed in bars at the rate of 
r5s. an ounce; whilft a few years ago, its price was be- 
tween two and three times as great. The price of pla- 
tina, in grains, fluctuates between 3s. and 4s. an ounce. 

Phyfical and Chemical Properties of Platina.—The colour 
of pure platina is between filver-white and fteel-grey ; its 
ductility and malleability are very great ; it can be brought 
to the ftate of lamine of almoft any thinnefs by being pretled 
between rollers ; and it can alfo be drawn into wire of ex- 
treme minutenefs. In hardnefs, platina is fcarcely inferior 
to iron, and it is fufceptible of a fine polifh ; fo that coin 
or medals made of pure platina would admit of very fine 
impreflions, and, like gold, would not be liable to alteration. 

The fpecific gravity of malleable platina is generally 
found to be about 21.3, never rifing to 22 or 23, as fome 
French chemifts have erroneoufly ftated ; but being fubjeé& 
to flight variations according to the different degrees of 
denfity it has received during the procefs of hammering. 
Gold, the next heavieft metal, is 19.3; and therefore the 
denfity of platina is much more confiderable than that of 
any other known fubitance. In its native ttate, however, 
the fpecific gravity of the platina ore does not, as was ob- 
ferved before, exceed 17.7; whilit that of the grains of 
iridium and efmium above mentioned is 19.15, which is a 
higher degree of fpecific gravity than that of any other 
known zative fubftance. 

The great dutility of platina has been put in a very 
ftriking light by fome recent experiments of Dr. Wollaiton, 
(Philot. Tranf. for 1813.) This philofopher, whofe dex- 
terity in mechanical operations is no lefs conf{picuous, than 
his views in natural feience are acute and retined, fucceeded, 
by a new and ingenious procefs, in drawing platina wire fo 
fmall as the +,3,-,dth, or even +,4,,dth part of an inch in 
diameter ; and the tenacity of the latter was {till fuch as 
to fupport 13d grain without breaking. ‘The method by 
which Dr. Wollaiton fueceeded in obtaining fuch very fine 
wire was fhortly this: a piece of platina wire, previoufly 
drawn, by the ulual means, to the +4,dth of an inch, was 
fixed longitudinally in the centre of a fhort cylindrical 
mould of +d of an inch in diameter ; the mould being after- 
wards filled with melted filver, a cylinder of this metal was 
obtained, having the platina wire in its centre. Now it is 
evident, that by drawing the filver rod to ,!,th, the platina 
wire was reduced to +,1,,dth of an inch; and this was re- 
peated, till, by a fucceffion of fimilar reduétions, the ex- 
tremely fmall wires above-mentioned were obtained. The fil- 
ver coating was then removed by dilute nitrous acid, which 
left the platina wire untouched. Very fine wires of this kind 
have been employed by Dr. Wollafton to meafure the in- 
tenfity of very {mall Voltaic batteries, and have alfo been ap- 
plied te fome optical purpofes. 

But the moft charaéteriltic property of platina, from 
which it derives its great value, is that of being neither 
oxydable by the combined influence of heat, air, and moitt- 
ure, nor capable of being fufed by the moft powerful fur- 
naces: on this account crucibles and other utenfils are made 
of this metal, which are fingularly ufeful in chemical ex- 
periments. Inthe flate of wire, however, it can be fufed 
and reduced to the ftate of globules by a very powerful 
Voltaic battery ; and Dr. Marcet has fhewn that the fame 
may be effeG@ted with great eafe by the flame of a fpirit 
lamp impelled by a current of oxygen gas. (Thomfon’s 
Annals of Chemiftry, vol. ii.) Platina which has been 
thus melted, appears to be fomewhat more duétile and te- 
nacious ; and. it was from globules melted by the latter 
method, that the extremely fine wire above-mentioned was 
obtained. Platina wire, provided it be exceedingly fine, is 


alfo capable, as Tennant and Berzelius have lately obferved, 
of being melted by the common blowpipe ; but the globule 
thus obtained is fo minute as to be f{carcely ponderable. 

Although platina can only be fufed in very {mall quan- 
tities, whatever method be employed, it pofleffes, at a white 
heat, the valuable property of welding like iron; fo that 
two pieces, when heated to the preper point, may be forged 
together and united into one uniform mafs. This, however, 
is not very eafily effected, on account of the impurities which 
arife from the fuel and impede the operation. 

Platina is not aéted upon by any of the acids, except by 
the nitro-muriatic or oxymuriatic. If two parts by weight 
of aquafortis of 35°, Beaumé, be mixed with fix parts of 
muriatic acid of 15°, and digefted with this lamine of 
platina, nitrous gas is given out, and about one part of the 
metal is diffolved. (Prouft, Ann, de Chim, vol. XXXVIL. ) 
This folution is of a reddifh-orange colour, and gives an 
indelible ftain to the fkin. The muriate of platina is ca- 
pable of being cryftallized by careful evaporation ; and by 
the application of heat alone, it may be reduced firft to the 
ftate of oxyd, and afterwards to the pure metallic tate. 

Platina, thus diflolved in nitro-muriatic acid, has the pro- 
perty, (firft difcovered by Lewis, and already alluded to ia 
defcribmg the purification of platina,) of being precipi- 
tated by muriate of ammonia, in the form of a triple falt, 
or ammoniaco-miuriate of platina. This falt, if pure and 
unmixed with other metals, is of a yellow colour; but it 
is faid to aflume a brick-red colour if combined with the 
oxyd of iron, or the other metals which are mixed with 
crude platina. The ammoniaco-muriate of platina is but 
very fparingly foluble in water. It is decompofed by heat 
alone, leaving behind about 42 per cent. of its weight of 
platina ; fo that, in this inftance, the metal pafles from the 
{tate of falt to the reguline ftate, without appearing in the 
intermediate form of oxyd. 

Both foda and potath, in precipitating platina from its 
folution, alfo form triple falts, the general properties of 
which are analogous to thofe of the former. There is, 
however, this remarkable difference between the aétion of 
the two fixed alkalies on muriate of platina, that folutions 
of this falt, however dilute, are inftantly precipitated by 
potafh or its compounds ; whil{t foda does not produce any 
precipitates from them, the foda-muriate being much more 
foluble than the two others, both in water and alcohol, and 
requiring confiderable concentration for its cryftallization. 
A folution of platina, therefore, affords an eafy teft of 
diferimination between the two fixed alkalies, which are 
not always eafily diftinguifhable by their other properties. 

Solutions of muriate of platina.are decompofed by fe- 
veral metallic falts, particularly by folution of muriate of 
tin, a very minute quantity of which will impart to folutions 
of platina a bright red colour. Platina, however, is not 
precipitated by the gallic and pruflic acids, or by their 
compounds. Sulphuretted hydrogen feparates platina from 
its folution in the form of a brown precipitate. 

The aétion of the cauttic fixed alkalies on platina, at high 
temperatures, is confiderable. The metal is corroded and 
partly diflolved, a cireumf{tance which, of courfe, limits the 
ufe of platina crucibles in the analyfis of earthy minerals. 
Nitre, likewife, as Mr. Tennant has fhewn, is capable 
of aéting upon, and partly diffolving platina, at high 
temperatures. 

Platina is capable of combining, by fufion, with moft of 
the metals. It forms alloys with gold, with filver, with 
lead, &c., many of which have been examined by Mr. 
Hatchett. (Philof. Tranfaét. 1803.) The alloy of pla- 


tina and gold, in particular, poffefles properties, efpecially 
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in regard to its hardnefs and malleability, which may fome 
day be found ufeful. The alloy of platina and filver is mo- 
derately fufible and very malleable ; but when heated to 
rednefs, its furface becomes uneven, and incapable to be 
wrought. Lead combines readily with platina at a full red 
heat, forming a malleable and eafily fufible alloy. Mer- 
cury aéts but flowly upon platina in its malleable ftate ; 
but the triple falt, or ammoniaco-muriate, readily combines 
with mercury by trituration, forming folid and brilliant 
amalgams. 

Platina does not appear to be capable of combining 
with fulphur ; but it unites readily with phofphorus, form- 
ing a phofphuret of much greater hardnefs and fufibility 
than the metal itfelf. When expofed to a itrong fire, the 
phofphorus is melted and volatilized ; a circumftance which 
has fuggeited the idea of purifying platina by the interven- 
tion of phbiationuat Pelletier, Ann. de Chim. xiii. 105. 

Platina has not hitherto been extenfively ufed in the arts 
on account of its high price; but its utility is becoming 
every day more generally acknowledged. From its great 
infufibility and ‘unalterability in particular, crucibles, and 
other utenfils made of this metal, are of incalculable va- 
lue in analytical refearches. Many faéts are daily brought 
to light by means of platina inftruments, which, without 
it, might perhaps ever have efcaped notice. The remark- 
able flownefs with which platina conduéts caloric, increafes 
its utility in many chemical manipulations. Thus {mall tongs 
or fpoons, or thin flips of laminated platina (which often an- 
{wer the purpofe better than {poons) may be held with the 
hand by one end, whilft the other extremity is expofed to 
an intenfe heat, without the heat reaching the fingers. 
The touch-holes of guns are now generally made of this 
metal, inftead of gold, which was formerly ufed for this 
purpofe. From the circumftance of platina not being tar- 
nifhed by air or moifture, nor fearcely by any chemical 
agent, mirrors for reflecting telefcopes have been made of 
this metal; and inftruments of various kinds might, no 
doubt, be covered over or plated with it with great ad- 
vantage. 

Guyton Morveau has recommended platina as a fub- 
ftance likely to afford a new and ufeful means of afcertain- 
ing high temperatures, by its dilatations and contraétions, 
which he believes to bear an exaét proportion to the changes 
of temperature. Platina being nearly infufible and unalter- 
able by heat and air, would feem, on thefe accounts, likely 
to bea valuable pyrometrical fubftance. Morveau’s contriy- 
ance confifted in conneéting a bar of platiaa with a very 
fimple machinery, by which the elongations or contraétions 
of the portion of the apparatus which was expofed to the 
heat, were rendered con{picuous, and could be accurately 
meafured. Ann. de Chim. tom. xlvi. 

Platina veffels have, in a few inftances, been ufed upon 
a large {cale in manufa€tories, efpecially in the concentra- 
tion of vitriolic acid, which is ufually carried on in large 
glafs retorts, containing as much as 50 or 60 pounds of acid, 
The burfting of thefe veffels, an accident both dangerous 
and expenfive, and by no means uncommon, may be totally 
avoided by fubftituting veffels of platina. A veflel of this 
metal, containing 300 pounds of vitriolic acid, has, for 
many years, been ufed for this purpofe in the manufactory 
of Mr. Sandman in the Borough. Still larger veflels 
have fince been ufed for the fame purpofe by other manu- 
facturers, The dittillation is alfo more ealy, becaufe the 
veflel is fet upon a naked fire, inftead of being placed in a 
fand bath. 

The metallic giving, with which fome kinds of earthen 
ware and porcelain utenfils have, for a few years palt, been 
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coated, is obtained from oxyd of platina. (Klaproth’s 
Didtionary, iii. 380.) This glazing has a brillant filvery, 
or rather oe luftre. ‘The ammoniaco-muriate of pla- 
tina is faid to be commonly employed in Britifh potteries for 
this purpofe. 

PLATISMA, in Botany, from zAau:, broad, the name 
of the nineteenth fection of Lichens, in the Prodromus of 
Acharius. See LicHENEs. ' : 

PLATNER, Joun Zacuarian, in Biography, an able 
phyfician, was born at Chemnitz, in Mifnia, in Auguit 1694. 
His father, who was one of the principal merchants of. the 
place, intended to make him his fucceflor in the fame line ; 
but refolved to enlarge his mind by a liberal education, and 
to give him a knowledge of ancient languages and philofo- 
phy, before he led him into commercial purfuits. But 
young Platner poffefled a delicate conftitution ; and, partly 
on this account, and partly in confideration of the rapid pro- 
grefs which he made in his ftudies, his parents relinquifhed 
their original defign, and confented that he fhould direét his 
attention to medicine, for which he had manifefted a {trong 
inclination. He repaired, therefore, to Leipfic in 1712, ° 
where he purfued his ftudies for the {pace of three years, 
when the reputation of the univerfity of Halle induced him 
to vifit its {chools. During the following winter, he ftudied 
mineralogy and metallurgy in the celebrated mines of Chem- 
nitz ; after which he returned to Halle, and received the 
degree of doétor in September 1716. The purfuit of pro- 
feflional knowledge became his paffion, and he {pent four 
years in vifiting the moft celebrated feats of learning in 
Europe. At Paris he particularly attended to anatomy and 
furgical operations, efpecially to thofe relative to difeafes 
of the eye, in which he is faid by Haller to have acquired 
fuch dexterity, as to have fucceeded in the cure of fome, 
which the celebrated St. Ives had failed to relieve. 

He now determined to fettle at Leipfic, and accordingly 
fixed himfelf in that city in 1720; and his great profeffional 
acquirements were {peedily rewarded by public arog 
ments of their value. In 1721 he was appointed profeflor 
extraordinary of anatomy and furgery. In 1724 he obtained 
the chair of phyfiology, which had become vacant by the 
death of Rivinus; in 1737 he was promoted to the one. 
fhip of pathology ; and in 1747 to that of therapeutics. 
He was alfo nominated perpetual dean of the faculty, and 
confulting phyfician to the court of Saxony. He did not 
live long, however, to enjoy thefe flattering diftinétions ; 
for he was carried off fuddenly, on the 19th of December 
1747, in the fifty-fourth year of his age, by a paroxy{m of 
althma. He had vilited his patients on the morning of that 
day, and given his le€ture after dinner ; and upon returnin 
home, about fix in the evening, was feized with the fatal 
fit. 

He left only three different works, the firfl of which, en- 
titled “ Inftitutiones Chirurgie Rationalis, tum medice, 
tum manualis,” Leipfic 1745, was publifhed by himfelf. 
It pafled through feyeral editions. The fecond, entitled 
“ Opufculorum Chirurgicorum et Anatomicorum Tomi 
duo; Differtationes et Prolufiones,” ibid. 1749, was edited 
by his fon, Frederic Platner, a profeflor of law. And the 
third, entitled “* Ars medendi fingulis morbis accommo- 
data,” ibid. 1765, which had been bequeathed by the 
author to his pupil J. B. Boehmer, upon condition that it 
fhould not be publifhed, was printed by a bookfeller, Fritfch, 
into whofe hands a copy of it fell eighteen years after the 
author’s death. Eloy Di&. Hitt. de la Med. 

PLATO, a Greek comic poet, who flourifhed about 
the clofe of the fifth century B.C., was contemporary with 
Ariftophanes and Euripides. He is faid to have left 
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twenty-eight comedies, of which the titles of many are to 
be found in Athenzus, Pollux, and other writers. Of his 
works, only a few fragments remain, fome of which are of 
the epigrammatic kind. 

Prato. See PLaronism. 

We fhall here obferve, that Plato, Ariftotle, Ariftoxenus, 
and Plutarch, were for ever complaining of the corruption 
and degeneracy of mufic. The pious Plato, indeed, re- 
garded it as fit only for the gods, and their celebration in 
religious ceremonies, or as a vehicle for religious and moral 
leGtures in the education of youth; and with a methodiitical 
{pirit cenfured all fuch as was ufed in theatres, focial fefti- 
vity, or domeitic amufement: but modern divines might, 
with equal propriety; declaim againit the profane ufe of 
bread as an aliment, becaufe it is adminiftered in the moft 
folemn rite of our religion. A line fhould certainly be 
drawn between the mufic of the church and of the theatre; 
but totally to filence all mufical found, except upon folemn 
occafions, feems to border upon downright fanaticifm. 

With refpect to perfection and depravity, there is nothing 
fo common among mufical difputants, as for the favourers of 
one fe€ to call that degeneracy, which thofe of another call 
refinement. But Plato feems to have been always too fond 
of ideal excellence in every thing, te be fatistied with any 
other. His complaints of the degeneracy of mufic, may 
be feen in his third Book of Laws. The poets, indeed, 
never fail to charge the corruption of mufic upon its pro- 
feffors, yet Plato throws the blame upon the poets them- 
felves. The mufic of our forefathers,’’ fays he, ‘was di- 
vided into certain fpecies and figures. Prayers to the gods 
were one fpecies of fong, to which they gave the name of 
hymns: oppofed to this was another fpecies, which, in par- 
ticular, might be called threni; another, pzones; and 
another, the birth of Dionyfius, which I hold to be the 
dithyrambus: there were alfo citharedic nomi, fo called, 
as being ftill another fong. Thefe, and fome others, being 
preferibed, it was not allowable to ufe one {pecies of melos 
for another. But, in procefs of time, the poets firft intro- 
duced an unlearned licence, being poetic by nature, but un- 
fkilled in the rules of the fcience, trampling upon its laws, 
over attentive to pleafe, mixing the threni with the hymns, 
and the pzones with the dithyrambi, imitating the mufic 
of the flute upon the cithara, and confounding all things 
with all.” Plat. de Legibus, as tranflated by fir F. H. E. 
Stiles. Though it was Plato’s opinion, that the govern- 
ment of a ftate, and the morals of a people, would be af- 
fected by a change in the national mufic, yet this was not 
the opinion of Cicero, who in many other particulars is a 
rigid Platonift: ‘* Change,”’ fays this orator, “the govern- 
ment or cuftoms of a city, and it will certainly change the 
muiic.”” De Legib. lib. 11. 

It has been faid by many writers, both ancient and mo- 
dern, that Plato was deeply {killed in the mutic of his time; 
but it does not appear that his claims to {kill in this art ex- 
tend further than to mere theory, or a very little more. 
Plutarch, indeed, in his dialogue, proves his profound mu- 
fical feience; but how? By a long paflage from his 
Timeus, in which he applies mufical ratios to the foul. 

However this may have been, it is difficult to refrain from 
numbering this philofopher, together with Ariftotle, Arif- 
toxenus, and Plutarch, though fuch illuftrious characters, 
_and, in other particulars, fuch excellent writers, among the 
mufical grumblers and croakers of antiquity. They all 
equally lament the lofs of good mufic, without confidering 
that every age had, probably, done the fame, whether right 
or wrong, from the beginning of the world; always throw- 
ing mnifical perfection into times remote from their own, as 
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a thing never to be known but by tradition. The golden 
age had not its name from thofe who lived in it. 

Arittotle, indeed, complains of degeneracy in a more li- 
beral way: ‘every kind of mufic,” fays he, ‘is good for 
fome purpofe or other ; that of the theatres is neceflary for the 
amufement of the mob; the theatrical tranfitions, and the 
tawdry and glaring melodies in ufe there, are fuited to the 
perverfion of their minds and manners, and let them enjoy 
them.”? 

The complaints of Ariftoxenus are more natural than 
thofe of Plato and Ariftotle ; for he was not only lefs a 
philofepher, but more a mufician; and, as a profefior, and 
an author on the fubje¢t of mufic, he muft have had rivals to 
write down. Hefiod fays that bards hate bards, and beg- 
gars beggars. And it has been the praétice for writers on 
mufic, in all ages, to treat their contemporaries with feverity 
and fcorn. Gafpar Printz inferts in his book a canzonet in 
four parts, in which every rule of compofition is violated, 
and calls it modern; as if error was always new. But be- 
fides a natural tendency in human nature, er at leaft in the 
nature of authors, towards envy and malignity, Ariftoxenus 
had a fyftem to fupport, which is ufually done at the ex- 
pence of moderation, truth, and every thing that ftands- in 
its way; for, like the tyrant Procruites, the builder of a 
fyitem, or the defender of an hypothefis, cuts fhorter. what 
is too long, and ftretches to his purpofe whatever is too 
fhort. 

The mufic of the Greeks, in the time of Ariftoxenus, 
was too remote from perfeétion to be much injured by inno- 
vation and refinement ; and yet Athenzus gives a paflage 
from a work of this writer, now loft, in which he makes 
the following complaints: <1, and a few others, recolleét- 
ing what mufic once was, and confidering what it now is, 
as corrupted by the theatre, imitate the people of Poffido- 
nium, who annually celebrate a feftival after the Greek 
manner, in order to keep up the memory of what they once 
were ; and before they depart, with tears deplore the bar- 
barous {tate into which they are brought by the Tufcans 
and Romans.’’ 

Though Ariftoxenus lived with Alexander the Great, 
with Plato, and with Ariftotle, when all other arts and 
{ciences had arrived at their greateft degree of force and re- 
finement ; yet mufic, from whatever caufe, does not feem, 
at that, or at any time, to have kept pace with other arts in 
its improvements: at leaft, it did not in Italy ; nor, indeed, 
in England or France, if we compare the poetry of Milton 
with the mufic of Henry Lawes, or the writings of Racine 
and Boileau, with the compofitions of Lully. 

PLATOBERG, in Geography, a mountain of France, 
in the department of Mont Tonnerre ; four miles N. of 
Landau. 

PLATONIA, in Natural Hiflory, a name given by the 
modern Greeks to the prox of Ariftotle, and of other an- 
cient writers in that language. ‘This is the cervus platyceros, 
or broad-horned ftag. Some have tranflated this dama; but 
they are to be underftood in this as meaning the dana of 
their own times, not that of the ancients; that being the 
ifarus, or chamois-goat, not any animal of the ftag kind, 
or by any means meriting that title. 

PLATONIC, fomething that relates to Plato, his 
{chool, philofophy, opinions, or the like. 

Pratonic Bodies, are the fame with what we otherwife 
call regular bodies. 

Piatonic Love denotes a pure fpirituai affection, fub- 
fifting between the different fexes, abftra¢ted from all carnal 
appetites, and regarding no other objeét but the mind, and 
its beauties; or it is even a fincere difinterefted friendfhip 
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fubfifting between perfons of the fame fex, abitraéted from 
any felfifh views, and regarding no other obje& but the 
perfon. 

The term took its rife from the philofopher Plato, a ftre- 
nuous advocate for each kind. ; ' 

The world has a long time laughed at Plato’s notions of 
love and friendfhip. In effect, they appear arrant chimeras, 
contrary to the intentions of nature, and inconfiftent with 
the great law of felf-prefervation; into which love and 
Frendinen are both ultimately refolvable. 

Piatonic Year, or the great year, is a period of time de- 
termined by the revolution of the equinoxes, or the {pace 
in which the ftars and conftellations return to their former 
places, in refpe&t of the equinoxes. 

The Platonic year, according to Tycho Brahe, is 
25816; according to Ricciolus, 25920; and according to 
Caffini, 24800 years. See Precesston of the Equinoxes. 

This period, which is more than five times the age of the 
world, once accomplifhed, it was an opition among the an- 
cients, that the world was to begin anew, and the fame feries 
of things to return again. 

PLATONISM, the dotrine and fentiments of Plato 
and his followers, with regard to philofophy, &c. 

The founder of this fyftem of philofophy, Plato, the fon 
of Arifto, was an Athenian, related by his father to Codrus, 
and by his mother to Solon; born in the ifland of A%gina, 
where his father refided after it became fubjeét to Athens, 
on the feventh of Thargelion, in the firft year of the 88th 
olympiad, B.C. 428, or, as it may be more accurately 
fixed, in the third year of the 87th olympiad, B.C. 430. 

He gave early indications of a diftinguifhed genius ; and 
whilft he was young he was inftruéted in the rudiments of 
letters by the grammarian Dionyfius, and trained in athletic 
exercifes by Arifto of Argos. He applied with induitry to 
the ftudy and practice of painting and poetry. In the latter 
he made fuch proficiency as to produce an epic poem, which, 
however, upon comparing it with Homer, he committed to 
the flames; and at the age of 20 years he compofed a dra- 
matic piece, which he delivered to the performers in order 
to its being exhibited on the theatre ; but in the mean while 
he became acquainted with Socrates, and fo much enamoured 
of his philofophy, that on the day before it was to have 
been reprefented to the public he withdrew it, and gave up 
all ideas of poetical diftinétion. After having {pent his 
youth in exercifes of the body, painting, poetry, and mufic, 
he became, at the age of twenty years, a difciple of So- 
crates, and applied himfelf wholly to the ftudy of wifdom. 
It is fuppofed, that he received the firft tinéture of philo- 
fophy from Cratylus and Hermogenes, who taught the 
fyltems of Heraclitus and Parmenides. But having become 
a ftated difciple of Socrates, he remained with him eight 
years. Biending, however, foreign tenets with thofe of his 
mafter, and grafting upon the Socratic fyftem opinions 
which he had taken from fome other flock, he occafionally 
difpleafed the followers of Socrates, and fometimes gave 
Socrates himfelf oceafion for complaint. - Neverthelefs, he 
retained a zealous attachment to this mafter, and when he 
was fummoned before the fenate, Plato undertook to plead 
his caufe, and began a {peech in his defence, which the par- 
tiality and violence of his judges would not allow him to 
profecute. After the condemnation of Socrates, he pre- 
fented him with money fufficient for redeeming his life, 
which, however, this eminent teacher of wifdom refufed to 
accept. During his imprifonment, Plato attended him, 
and was prefent at a converfation which he held with his 
friends concerning the immortality of the foul, the f{ub- 
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{tance of which he afterwards committed to writing, in the 
beautiful dialogue entitled ‘¢ Phado,’? intermixing occa- 
fionally his own opinions and language. Upon the death of 
his maiter he withdrew, with feveral other friends of So- - 
crates, to Megara, where they were hofpitably entertained 
by Euclid, and remained till the ferment at Athens fub- 
fided. Under Euclid he ftudied the art of reafoning, and 
probably increafed his fondnefs for difputation. With a 
view of furnifhing himfelf with all the knowledge which 
the age in which he lived could fupply, he travelled into 
every country which was likely to anfwer any ufeful purpofe 
to him in this refpe&. In that part of Italy called Magna 
Grecia, there was a celebrated {chool eitablifhed by Pytliee 
oras, and here he was inftruéted-in the myfteries of the 
Bythageread fyftem, the fubtleties of which he afterwards 


_too freely blended with the fimple doétrine. of Socrates. 


He next vilited Theodorus of Cyrene, in order to be in- 
ftructed in mathematical fcience; and he then determined to 
itudy aftronomy, and other fciences, in Egypt. Under the 
difguife of a merchant, and feller of oil, he traverfed the 
whole kingdom of Artaxerxes Mnemon, deriving informa- 
tion from the Egyptian priefts concerning their aftronomical 
obfervations and calculations. In Egypt, it is faid, he 
acquired his opinions concerning the origin of the world, _ 
and learned the doétrines of the tranfmigration and immor- 
tality of the foul; but it is more probable, that he learned 
the latter do&trine from Socrates, and the former from Py- 
thagoras. All things confidered, it is not very likely that 
Plato derived his fyitem of philofophy from the Egyptians ; 
nor is jt more probable, that during his refidence in Egypt, 
Plato became acquainted with the doétrine of the Hebrews, 
and enriched his fy{tem with fpoils from their facred books. 

The Platonic philofophy appears, in many refpects, very 
confiftent with the Mofaic; and a great party of the pri- 
mitive’ fathers follow the opinions of that philofopher, as 
being favourable to Chriftianity.  Juitin is of opinion, that 
Plato could not learn many things which he has faid in his 
works, from mere natural reafon ; but thinks he-might have 
learnt them from the books of Mofes, which he migut have 
read when in Egypt. Pe gohiy 

Hence Numenius the Pythagorean exprefsly calls Plato 
the Attic Mofes, and upbraids him with plagiarifm ; beeaufe 
he {tole his do€&trine about the world and God from the 
books of Mofes. 

Theodoret fays exprefsly that he has nothing good and 
commendable about the Deity and his worfhip, but what 
he ftole from the Hebrew theology ; and Clemens Alexan- 
drinus calls him the Hebrew philofopher. : ” 

Gale is very particular in his proof of the point, that 
Plato borrowed his philofophy from the feriptures, either 
immediately, or by means of tradition ;,and, befide the au- 
thority of the ancient writers, he brings fome arguments 
from the thing itfelf. As, e. gr. Plato’s conféffion, that 
the Greeks borrowed their knowledge of the one infinite 
God from an ancient people, better and nearer to God 
than they; by which people, our author makes no doubt, 
he meant the Jews, from his account of the ftate of inno- 
cence ;/as, that man was born of the earth, that he was 
naked, that he enjoyed a truly happy itate, that he con- 
verfed with brutes, &c. In effeét, from an examen of all 
the parts of Plato’s philofophy, phyfical, metaphyfical, and 
ethical, this author finds, in every one, evident chara&ers 
of its facred original. ig 

St. Auguitine commends the Platonic philofophy ; and 
even fays, that the Platonilts were not far from Chriftianity. 
He adds, that the generality of the new Platonifts of hig 
time embraced the faith; and he exprefsly acknowledges, 
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that it was by means of the Platonic fyftem he was able to 
underftand the do€trine of the Trinity. 

Juftin Martyr profeffes, that Plato’s do€rine was of the 
utmoft advantage to him, in helping him to believe the 
mytteries of the Chriftian faith. To which it may be added, 
that it was, in good meafure, by Plato’s help, that Origen 
confuted Celfus. 

Indeed, the late author of “ Platonifme Devoilé’”’ carries 
things to an extravagant length, when he contends, that 
the dogmata of our religion are only the opinions of Plato ; 
that the fathers give us nothing of the mytteries thereof, 
but what they learnt from him; and that Chriftianity is only 
Platonifm veiled, or covered over. To which opinion, 
however, M. le Clerc feems alfo a little inclined. 

The opinion, that Plato borrowed the dogmata of his 
philofophy from the fcriptures, which has been {trenuoufly 
maintained by feveral Jewifh and Chriftian writers, has, 
however, as others maintain, little foundation befides mere 
conjecture ; and it is fuppofed to have originated in that 
injudicious zeal for the honour of revelation, which led thefe 
writers to make the Hebrew (criptures, or traditions, the 
fource of all gentile wifdom. 

The chief grounds upon which the above-mentioned 
opinion refts are the following: 1. The authority of the 
Jewifh writers, Jofephus and Ariftobulus, and of the Chrif- 
tian fathers, Juftin Martyr, Clemens Alexandrinus, Eufe- 
bius, Cyril of Alexandria, Theodoret, Ambrofe, and others. 
2. The opinion that a Greek verfion of the Hebrew ferip- 
tures appeared in Egypt before the time of Plato, which he 
might have feen and read, as Clemens Alexandrinus and 
Eufebius, on the teftimony of Ariftobulus, aflert. 3. The 
prefumption, that the Egyptians borrowed many of their 
tenets from the Ifraelites, and communicated them to Plato. 
And, 4. The agreement of the doétrines of Plato with thofe 
of the Hebrews. But to thefe arguments it has been re- 
plied, 1. That the teftimony of the Chriftian fathers is, 
with regard to the prefent queftion, of little value; as they 
had recourfe to no authentic memorials or impartial witnefles, 
but credited the aflertions of certain Jewifh writers, who, 
feveral centuries after the time of Plato, with a view of gra- 
tifying their own vanity, and that of their countrymen, pre- 
tended that all gentile wifdom had*been originally derived 
from Mofes; and particularly, that Plato, during his refi- 
dence in Egypt, had been initructed in the Hebrew fchool. 
This notion was eagerly adopted by feveral learned Plato- 
nifts, who in the fecond century were converted to Chrif- 
tianity, but ftill retained an attachment to their former 
maiter ; and frem this time it became a common praétice 
among thofe who affected the credit of Greek erudition, to 
maintain, that whatever opinions Plato and his followers 
held, fimilar to the do@trines of revelation, had been bor- 
rowed either from the Hebrews or Chriftians. 2. A Greek 
verfion of the Hebrew feriptures, prior to the time of 
Alexander, never exifted but in the brain of Ariftobulus. 
3. Equally unfupported is the aflertion, that the Egyptians, 
and even Plato himfelf, converfed with the Jews on theolo- 
gical fubje&ts. Laftly, no proof of the point in queftion 
ean arife from the fuppofed agreement between the Mofaic 
and Platonic doétrines; for the agreement is either ima- 
ginary, or it confifts of fuch particulars as might be eafily 
difcovered by the light of reafon. Befides, the true doc- 
trine of Plato was fo far adulterated and blended with other 
fyftems in the Alexandrian fchool, that thofe Chriftian 
fathers who had ftudied Platonifm in this fchool, might eafily 
conceive that there was a greater harmony between the 
Platonic doirine and their own creed than in reality exifted. 

Plato, after having availed himfelf of all the mformation 


which he could receive in diitant countries, returned to. the 
Pythagorean {choo] at Tarentum, in Italy, and here he at- 
tempted to improve his own fyltem by incorporating with it 
the dottrine of Pythagoras. In recounting the fources of 
Plato’s philofophy, we may obferve, that he borrowed his 
dialectics from Euclid of Megara ; the principles of natural 
philofophy he learned in the Eleatic fchool, from Hermo- 
genes and Cratylus; and combining thefe with the Pytha- 
gorean do@trine of natural caufes, he framed from both his 
fyitem of metaphyfics. In mathematics and aftronomy he 
was initructed in the Cyrenaic {chool, and by the Egyptian 
priefts. From Socrates he imbibed the pure principles of 
moral and political wifdom, the fimplicity of which he after- 
wards obfcured by Pythagorean {peculations. At length 
Plato, with his mind thus richly furnifhed, fettled at Athens, 
and accomplifhed the defign which he had long meditated, of 
forming a new {chool for the inftrudtion of youth in the prin- 
ciples of philofophy. The place he chofe for this purpofe 
was a public grove, called the Academy ; which fee. Here 
he eftablifhed his fchool, and over the door of it, in order 
to indicate his refpect for mathematical ftudies, and how ne- 
ceflary a preparation he thought them for higher {peculations, 
he placed this infcription, “Ovdels ciysxpézprios totiw: «© Let 
no one, who is unacquainted with geometry, enter here.’? 
This fchool became famous, and was crowded not only by 
young men from every quarter and of every diftinGion, but 
by females difguifed in men’s clothes. Among the moft il- 
luftrious of his followers we may reckon Dion, the Syra- 
cufan prince, and the orators Hyperides, Lycurgus, De- 
motthenes, and Ifocrates. 

Such diitinguifhed reputation excited among the compa- 
nions of Plato, formerly the difciples of Secrates, 2 {pirit 
of emulation, which degenerated into envy, and which ter- 
minated in detraétion and obloquy. To this natural jealoufy 
it was owing, that Xenophon and Plato, though they re- 
late the difcourfes of their common maiter, itudioufly avoid 
to mention one another. Diogenes the Cynic ridiculed 
Plato’s doétrine of ideas, and other abftraét {peculations. 
Neverthelefs, the fame of Plato increafed, and his political 
wifdom was held in fuch high eitimation, that feveral ftates 
folicited his affiftance in new-modelling their refpective forms 
of government. The Arcadians and the Thebans applied 
to him for this purpose, but he rejected their applications, 
becaufe they refufed to adopt the plan of his republic, which 
required an equal diftribution of property. He gave his 
advice to feveral Grecian ftates, and furnifhed a code of laws 
for Syracufe. At three different periods he vifited the 
court of Dionyfius, tyrant of Sicily, and made feveral at- 
tempts to fubdue his haughty and tyrannical {pirit. The ob- 
je&t of his firft vilit to Sicily, in the fortieth year of hic 
age, was to furvey the ifland, and to obferve the wonderful 
phenomena of mount Aitma. During his refidence at Syra- 
cufe, he was employed in the inftruétion of Dion, the king’s 
brother-in-law ; and in his efforts to refcue his pupil from the 
ban: ful influence of the general depravity, he was not difap- 
pointed. Dion, infpired with the love of wifdom, was de- 
firous of introducing his preceptor to Dionyfius, the tyrare ; 
but his difcourfe with him being levelled againft the vices 
and cruelties of his reign, the tyrant conceived a proudice 
againit Plato, and formed a design againit his life, whichby 
the affiftance of Dion he efcaped. Having engaged Pollis, 
a delegate from Sparta, to take charge of the philofopher, 
and to land him fafely in his own country, Dionyfius at- 
tempted to defeat his friendly purpofe, and engaged Pollis 
either to put him to death, or to fell him as a flavey in his 
paflage. Accordingly, Pollis fold him in the ifland of 
fEgina, the inhabitants of which were at war with the Athe- 
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nians. Here he became acquainted with Anicerris, a Cyrenaic 
philofopher, who teftified his refpect for Plato, by purchafing 
his freedom for thirty mine, and fending him home to 
Athens ; and when Plato’s relations afterwards wifhed to re- 
pay the money which Anicerris had advanced, he declined 
accepting it, alleging, with the genuine fpirit which true 
piilolophy always infpires, that he faw no reafon why Plato’s 
relations fhould engrofs to themfelves the honour of ferving 
him. 

After much folicitation and delufive promifes on the part 
of Dionyfius, Plato took a fecond journey to Syracufe, 
where he was received by the king with fingular refpect, 
and facrifices were offered in congratulation of his arrival. 


It was not long, however, -before Dion was banifhed into: 


Italy, and Plato was fent back into his owncountry. Dio- 
nyfius again renewed his intreaties fur the return of Plato to 
his court, who arrived a third time at Syracufe, and for 
fome time poffefled the chief influence and authority 
there. But finding it impoffible to prevail upon Dionyfius 
to adopt his fyftem of policy, or to recall Dion frem his 
exile, a mutual diltruft arofe between the tyrant and the 
philofopher, and Plato, diffatisfied with his fituation, ear- 
neftly requefted permiflion to return to Greece. After 
fome delay permiflion was granted, anda veflel of conyoy 
was provided ; but the tyrant again changed his mind, and 
detained Plato in Syracufe againit his inclination. The 
tyrant’s feeming re{peét was conyerted into rage, and the 
hilofopher was difmiffed from court, and committed to the 
cuftody of foldiers. When his Pythagorean friends at Ta- 
rentum heard of his dangerous fituation, they difpatched an 
embafly to Dionyfius, demanding a fulfilment of his pro- 
mifes ; and the tyrant, dreading the confequences of a re- 
fufal, andthe difgrace of having banifhed from his court the 
firft philofopher of the age, gave Plato a magnificent enter- 
tainment, and fent him away loaded with rich prefents. 

Plato, reftored to his country and his fchool, devoted 
himfelf to fcience, and fpent the laft years of a long life in 
the inftruction of youth. Having enjoyed the advantage of 
an athletic conftitution, and lived all his days temperatély, he 
arrived at the 81ft, or, according to fome writers, the 79th 
year of hisage, and died, through themere decay of nature, 
in the firft year of the 1o8th tatpiadt B.C. 348. 

He patled his whole life in a flats of celibacy, and as he 
had no natural heirs, he bequeathed all his effe¢ts by will to 
his friend Adiamantus. The grove and garden, which had 
been the {cene #f his philofophical labours, at Jatt afforded 
him afepulchre. Statues and altars were erected to his me- 

snory : the day of his death long continued to be celebrated 
as a feltival by his followers ; and his portrait is to this day 
preferved in gems: but the moft permanent monuments of 
his genius are his writings, which have been tranf{mitted, 
without material injury, to the prefent times. 

The charaéter of Plato has been differently appreciated. 
Whillt fome have extolled him with the language of mere pa- 
negyric, as if he had been free even from human frailties, 
sthers have loaded his memory with unjuft obloquy and re- 
Ptoach. Several anecdotes are preferved which reflect ho- 
nour on his moral principles and character. Such was_his 
commend of temper, that whilft he was lifting up his hand 
to corrett his fervant for an offence, and perceiving himfelf 
pry hekept his arm in that elevated poiture, and faid to 
afriend, who afked him what he was about to do, « I am 
punifhing a paffionate man.’? At another time, he {aid to 
one of his flaves, * I would chaltife you if I were not angry.”’ 
At the Olympic games he pafleda day with fome {trangers, 
who were delighted with his affable converfation, and who 
merely knew that his name was Plato. When they parted, 


he invited them, if they fhould vifit Athens, to take up 
their refidence at his houfe: they accepted his invitation, 
and were courteoufly entertained. During their ftay, they 
expreffled a wifh to be introduced to his namefake, the fa- 
mous philofopher, and to be fhewn his academy. Plato, 
{miling, faid, «« I am the perfon you with to fee.”? The 
difeovery furprized them, nor could they eafily perfuade 
themfelves, that a philofopher, fo eminent, would conde- 
{cend to converfe {o familiarly with ftrangers. When he was 
informed that his enemies were induftrioufly circulating re- 
ports to his difadvantage, he faid, ‘« I will live fo, that none 
fhall belfeve them.” One of his friends remarking that he 
feemed no lefs defirous to learn himfelf, than to teach others, 
afked him, how long he intended to be a f{cholar? « As 
long,” fays he, “ as I am not afhamed to grow wifer and 
better.”” 

Of his merit as a philofopher, we may form the moft fa- 
tisfaétory judgment from his writings. As to his. ftyle, it 
retained that itrong tin¢ture of a poetical fpirit, which he 
difcovered in his firft productions. Hence have proceeded 
thofe encomiums which ancient and modern critics have paffed 
upon his language ; and on this account it was held in high 
eitimation by Cicero, who fays, that “if Jupiter were to 
{peak in the Greek tongue, he would borrow the ftyle of 
Plato.” Avriftotle defcribes it as ‘ a middle {pecies of dic- 
tion, between verfe and profe.”? Mott of his dialogues, in- 
dependently of the copious and {plendid dition that enriches 
them, are juitly admired for their literary merit: the intro- 
duétions are pertinent and amufing ; the courfe of the debate, 
or converfation, is clearly marked ; the characters are accu- 
rately f{upported; every fpeaker has his proper place, lan- 
guage, and manner ; the {cenery of the conference is painted 
in lively colours; and the whole is, with admirable art, 
adorned andenlivened by thofe minute embellifhments which 
render the colloquial mode of writing fo peculiarly pleaf- 
ing. Even upon abftract fubjects, moral, metaphyfical 
or mathematical, the language of Plato is often clear as 
the running ftream, and in fimplicity and f{weetnefs vies 
with the humble violet which perfumes the vale. In 
thefe beautiful parts of his works, it has been conjectured, 
and not improbably, that Socrates and Lyfias were his mo- 
dels. At other times, his, flyle is turgid and bombaft, 
puerile or frigid, and his metaphors are harfh, and he is too 
fond of introducing new terms, witha bold and unwarrant- 
able innovation. Faults of this kind have been noticed and 
cenfured by feveral ancient critics. His conceptions alfo 
have been charged with an inequality, fimilar to that of his 
{tyle. Whilft he adheres to the fchool of Socrates, and dif- 
courfes upon moral topics, he is much more pleafing, than 
when he lofes himfelf with Pythagoras, in abitrufe {pecu- 
lations. 

The Dialogues of Plato are claffed by the ancients under 
the two heads of “ didactic’’ and “ inquifitive.”’ The for- 
mer are divided into “* fpeculative,” including phy/ical and 
logical ; and “ practical,” comprehending ethical and political. 
The latter, or “ inquifitive,” are charaCterifed by terms taken 
from the athletic art, and divided into the “ gymnattic,”” 
and the  agoniltic :’’ thofe termed “ gymnaftic,” fuppofed 
to be fimilar to the exerci/?, were fubdivided into the majeutic, 
as refembling the teaching of the rudiments of the art, and 
the picraflic, as reprefented by a fkirmifh, or trial of pro- 
ficiency. The ‘ agoniftic’’ dialogues, fuppofed to refem- 
ble the combat, were either endeidic, as exhibiting a {pecimen 
of fkill, or anatreptic, prefenting the {peétacle of a perfeét 
defeat. Initead of this whimfical claffification, Plato’s 
dialogues may not improperly be divided into phy/ical, logieal, 
ethical, and political. 

The 
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The writings of Plato were originally collected by Her- 
modorus, one of his pupils: they confiit of 35 dialogues, 
and 13 epiitles. They were firft publifhed, after the in- 
vention of printing, by Aldus Manutius, at Venice, in 
1513. The editions of Ficinus and Serranus are the moft 
valuable ; but the notes and interpretations {hould be read 
with caution; for Ficinus, having formed his conceptions 
of the doétrine of Plato after the model of the Alexandrian 
{fchool, frequently, in his “* Arguments,’’ mifreprefents the 
defign of the author, and in his verfion obfcures.the fenfe 
of the original ; and Serranus, for want of an accurate ac- 
quaintance with the doétrine of his author, and under the 
influence of a itrong predilection for the {cholaitic fyitem of 
theology, fometimes gives an incorrect and injudicious ex- 
planation of the text. 

Avyailing ourfelves of the excellent work, which has fur- 
nifhed the materials of this article, we {hall now proceed to 
detail the philofophical fyftem of Plato, in order to which 
fome general obfervations fhould be premifed. Plato, dif- 
daining the fober method of reafoning introduced by So- 
crates, left his firit maiter in fearch of other preceptors. 
Inclined to {peculative refinement, and mifled by the cele- 
brity of the Italian fchool, which abounded in fubtleties, he 
attached himfelf to the Pythagorean philofophy ; and pur- 
fuing his ftudies under the Egyptian priefts, he deviated 
ftill farther from the plain path of common fenfe, which had 
been puriued in the Socratic fchool. Among other errors 
which he adopted from foreign philofophy, it was not the 
leaft that he borrowed the art of concealing his real opinions : 
and hence his writings became not only incidentally, but 
perhaps defignedly, obfcure. After the example of Py- 
thagoras, he threw a veil of obfcurity over his public in- 
ftructions, which was removed only for the benefit of thofe 
who were admitted to his more private and confidential lec- 
tures. This concealed method of philofophifing he adopted 
partly from a regard to his perfonal fatety, and partly, if 
not principally, trom motives of vanity. For this purpofe 
the colloquial form of initruction, introduced by Socrates in 
his conteits with the Sophiits, and adopted in the Dialeétic 
fchools, was found by Plato to be peculiarly convenient. 
Accordingly Cicero, though an enthufiaftic admirer ‘of 
Plato, obferves, that ‘‘ Plato affirms nothing, but after 
producing many arguments, and examining a queition on 
every fide, leaves it undetermined.” His language like- 
wife, occafionally fplendid, and at other times ambiguous 
and equivocal, renders his meaning often doubtful and un- 
intelligible: to which we may add, that the obfeurity of 
his writings is greatly increafed by the intermixture of 
mathematical ideas or language with thofe of metaphyfics. 
After all, the principal caufe of the want of peripicuity 
that charaéterizes the writings of Plato is the extreme 
fubtlety of his {peculations upon abftra& and fublime topics. 
Raifing man above his condition and nature, Plate unites 
him to certain imaginary divine principles, leads him through 

_ various orders of emanation and forms of intelligence to the 
Supreme Being, and reprefents thefe fictions of fancy as the 
firft principles of wifdom. In fuch a wondrous maze of 
words does Plato involve his notions, that none of his 
difciples, not even the fagacious Stagirite, could unfold 
them ; and yet we receive them as facrcd myfteries, and if 
we do not perfectly comprehend them, imagine that our in- 
telle&ts are too feeble to penetrate the conceptions of this di- 
vine philofopher, and that our eyes are blinded, as Burnet 
in his «¢ Archeologia’”? exprefles it, by that refplendent 
blaze of truth, upon which his eagle fight could gaze with- 
ont injury. Plato, indeed, ambitious of the honour of 
forming a new feét, and endued by nature with more bril- 


lianey of fancy than ftrength of judgment, colleéted the 
tenets of other philofophers, which were, in many parti- 
culars, contradictory, and could by no exertion of ingenuity 
be brought to coaleice ; and that, out of this heterogeneous 
mafs, he formed a confufed {yftem, deftitute of torm or 
confiftency. This, it is faid, will be acknowledged by 
every one, who, in perufing the philofophical writings of 
Plato, is capable of divefting himtelf of that blind re{pect 
for antiquity, by which the learned fo frequently fuffer 
themfelves to be mifled. In confirmation of this judgment, 
we need only refer to the dialogue entitled « Timzus ;”’ 
chaotic mafs of opinions, which no commentators have yet 
been able to reconcile, or to explain. The followers of 
Plato, inftead of arifing to difperfe the clouds that envelope 
his fyitem, feem to have combined in increafing its obfcurity. 
By {ucceffive changes in the academy, after the death of its 
founder, new opinions were introduced, and thefe increafed 
the difficulty of exploring the true fenfe of Plato; and 
wher, in a fubfequent period, the Platonic philofophy was 
profeffed in Alexandria, it was further adulterated by an in- 
judicious and abfurd attempt to mould into one fy{tem the 
dogtrines of Plato, the traditionary tenets of Egypt and the 
eaftern nations, and the facred records of the Jews and 
Chriitians ; a coalition which will appear, in the fequel of © 
this article, to have proved exceedingly injurious both to 
philofophy and religion. 

All the preceding circumftances confidered, it will appear 
to be no eafy taf to delineate an accurate fketch of the 
Platonic philofophy. - This philofophy, as he fuggeits, and 
his interpreters allow, may be divided into three branches : 
the firft treating of the art of reafoning, or dialectics; the 
fecond, of theoretical queftions concerning nature, or phy- 
fics; and the third, of practical fubjects refpecting life and 
manners, or ethics. 

Wildom, in the ftri& Platonic fenfe of the term, is the 
knowledge of thofe things which truly exift, and are com- 
prehended by the intelle@, particularly thofe which refpe@ 
God, and the human foul as diftinét from the body.  Phi- 
lofophy is the defire of divine fcience, or the liberation of 
the mind from the body, and its direction towards thofe 
real effences, which are perceptible only by the underftand- 
ing: accordingly, a philofopher muft poffefs a mind na- 
turally turned towards contemplation, an ardent love of 
truth, a penetrating judgment, and a retentive memory ; 
and he muft alfo be inured to the exercife of temperance and 
fortitude, that nothing corporeal may divert him from the 
purfuit of wifdom. Philofophy, as employed in the con- 
templation of truth, is termed theoretical ; and as conver- 
fant in the regulation of actions, it is practical. The 
former produces a contemplative life, in which the mind, 
occupied in meditations purely inte!le€tual, acquires a re- 
femblance to the divinity ; the latter leads to an active life, 
and applies the principles of wifdom to the benefit of fo- 
ciety. Befides the contemplation of truth and virtue, the 
philofopher will inquire into the right condu& of the under- 
ftanding, and the powers of {peech in the purfuits of know- 
ledge, or will ftudy the art of reafoning or difputation. 
The office of philofophy then is threefold, diale@ic, theoretical, 
and pra&ical. ' 

For the fum of Plato’s doGtrine on dialedics, as colle@ed 
from his dialogues, fee Diatecrica. The theoretical phi- 
lofophy is divided by Plato into three branches, viz. theo- 
logical, phyfical, and mathematical. 

On theology, the fundamental doctrine of Plato, as well 
as that of other ancient philofophers, is, that from nothing 
nothing can proceed. This univerfal axiom, applied not 
only to the infinite efficient, but to the material caufe, 
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Plato, in his “ Vimeus,’’ lays down as the ground of his 
reafoning concerning the origin of the world.. In this dia- 
logue, which comprehends his whole doétrine on the forma- 
tion of the univerfe, matter is fo manifeftly {poken of as 
eternally co-exifting with God, that this part of his doétrine 
could not have been miftaken by fo many learned and able 
writers, if they had not been defirous of eftablifhing a coin- 
cidence of doctrine between the writings of Plato and of 
Mofes. On the other hand, it is obferved by the learned 
Dr. Cudworth, that though fome of the ancrent fathers im- 
pute to Plato the opinion, that matter was an unmade felf- 
exiftent being, there feems to be no fufficient ground for 
their fo doing; and Porphyry, Iamblichus, Proclus, and 
other Platonifts, do not only profefledly oppofe the fame as 
falfe, but alfo as that which was diffonant from Plato’s 
principles. However, he acknowledges, that Plato did 
aflert a plurality of gods, meaning animated or intellectual 
beings, or demons, fuperior to men, to whom honour and 
worthip are due, and applying the appellation to the fun, 
moon, and ftars, and alfo to the earth. Neverthelefs he 
afferts, at the fame time, that there was one fupreme God, 
the felf-originated being, the maker of the heaven and earth, 
and of all thofe other gods. He alfo maintains, that the 
Pfyche, or univerfal mundane foul, which is a felf-moving 
principle, and the immediate caufe of all the motion which 
is in the world, was neither eternal nor felf-exiftent, but 
made or produced by God in time; and above this felf- 
moving Pfyche, but fubordinate to the Supreme Being, and 
derived by emanation from him, which he calls 7é %, and 7 
ayabov, the good, he fuppofes an immoveable Nous or in- 
telle&t, which was properly the Demiurgus, or former of 
the world. 

The firft matter of which this body of the univerfe was 
formed, he obferves, was a rude undigefted heap, or chaos : 
now, adds he, the creation was a mixed produ¢tion; and 
the world is the refult of a combination of neceflity and un- 
derftanding, 7. e. of matter, which he calls neceflity, and 
the divine wifdom ; yet fo that mind doth rule over neceflity : 
and to this neceflity he afcribes the introduction and pre- 
valence both of moral and natural evil; maintaming, how- 
ever, that the evils refulting from the neceffity of imperfect 
beings are over-ruled by Mind or God for good. 

The principles, or elements which Plato lays down are 
fire, air, water, and earth. 

He fuppofes two heavens, the empyrean, which he takes 
to be of a fiery nature, and to be inhabited by angels, &c. ; 
and the farry heaven, which he teaches 1s not adamantine, 
or folid, but liquid and fpirable. 

Although Plato, in his “ Timeus,’? as other writers 
argue, calls God “the parent of the univerfe ;” and in his 
« Sophifta,” {peaks of him as “ creating animate and inani- 
mate beings, which did not before exift ;”” yet thefe expref- 
fions do not neceflarily imply that no prior matter exifted, 
‘from which thefe new beings were formed. Through the 
whole “ Timzus,” Plato fuppofes two eternal and inde- 
pendent caufes of all things: one, that by which all things 
are made, which is God; the other, that from which all 
things are made, which is matter. He diftinguifhes be- 
tween God, matter, and the univerfe; and fuppofes the 
architeé&t of the world to haye formed it out of a mafs of 
pre-exiftent matter. According to Plato, matter is an 
eternal and infinite principle, originally of no form, yet 
capable of receiving any, and infinitely divifible ; but his 
notion of it is effentially different from that which fuppofes 
it to confift of fmall indivifible particles; and, therefore, 
Plato is not to be ranked among the Atomic philofophers. 
Plato alfo maintains, that there is in matter a neceflary, but 


blind and refra¢tory force ; and that hence arifes a propenfity 
in matter to diforder and deformity, which is the caufe of 
all the imperfetion which appears in the works of God, and 
the origin of evil. See Evin. 

The principle oppofite to matter, in the fyitem of Plate, 
is God, an intelligent caufe, the origin of all {piritual being, 
and the former of the material world; whofe nature he 
thought it difficult to difcover, and, when difcovered, im- 
poffible to divulge. The exiftence of God he inferred from 
the marks of intelligence, which appear in the form and ar- 
rangement of bodies in the vilible world ; and from the unity 


of the material fyftem he concluded, that the mind by. 


which it was formed mutft be one. God, according to 
Plato, is the fupreme intelligence, incorporeal, without be- 
ginning, end, or change, and capable of being” perceived 
only by the mind. Plato afcribes to the Deity alla ofe qua- 
lities which modern philofophers attribute to immaterial 
fubftance, and conceives him to be in his nature fimple, un- 
circumfcribed in fpace, the author of all regulated motion, 
and, in fine, pofleffed of intelligence in the higheft perfec- 
tion. Whatever were Plato’s notions of the effence of 
Deity, he afcribed to him wifdom and power fufficient for 
the formation and prefervation of the world, :and fuppofed 
him pofleffled of goodnefs, which inclined him+to defire, 
and, as far as the refractory nature of matter would permit, 
to produce, the happinefs of the univerfe. This great 
being is diftinguifhed by the appellation To Aya6o, the Good. 
“ God, that he might form a perfeé world,” fays Plato, 
followed that eternal pattern, which remains immutable, and 
which can only be comprehended by reafon.”? But this 
pattern, or archetype, he has explained fo obfcurely, that 
his interpreters and followers have been led to adopt » 
different opinions concerning it. Some have inferred from 
various paflages that occur in his writings, that the whole 
of Plato’s doctrine, with refpect to the formation of the 
world, amounts to nothing more than that the Deity em- 
ployed his underitanding or reafon in planning and executing 
the fyitem of the univerfe; and, confequently, that by 
ideas exifting in the reafon of God are only meant concep- 
tions formed in the divine mind. But by ideas Plato ap- 
pears to have meant fomething much more mytterious; 
namely, patterns, or archetypes, fubfiiting by themfelves, 
as real beings, o*Iws of”, in the divine reafon, as in their ori- 
len and eternal region, and iffuing thence to give form to 
enfible things, and to become objects of contemplation and 
fcience to rational beings. It is the doétrine of the « Ti- 
meus,” that 6 Asyicuos te Ors, the reafon of God, compre- 
hends examples of all things, and that this reafon is one of 
the primary caufes of things. Plutarch fays, that Plato 
{uppofes thefe principles God, matter, and idea. Juftin 
Martyr, Pfeudo-Origen, and others, affert the fame, 
Thefe ideas Plato defines to be the peculiar natures of thin 

or effences as fuch ; and afferts, that they always remain the 
fame, without beginning or end. Plato, having been from 
his youth converfant with Cratylus, a difciple of Heraclitus, 
and inftru&ed in the do&trine of that fchool, that all fenfible 
things are variable, and cannot be proper objects of feience, 
reafonably concluded, that if there be any fuch thing as 
{cience, there mutt exift, befides fenfible objects, certain 
permanent natures, perceptible‘only by the intelle&t. | Such 
natures, divine in their origin, and eternal and immutable in 
their exiftence, he admitted into his fyitem, and called them 
ideas. Thefe objeéts of contemplation and fcience Plato 
feems to have found in the fehool of Pythagoras, whofe 
numbers beet many leading charaéters with the ideas of 


Plato, and were employed for the fame purpofes, namely, — 


to furnifh objeéts of true fcience, and to elevate the human 
mind 
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mind to a refemblance to the divine. Plato compares the 
ftate of the human mind, with refpeé& to the material and 
the intelleGtual world, to that of a man, who, in a cave into 
which no light can enter but by a fingle paffage, views, 
upon a wall oppofite to the entrance, the fhadows of ex- 
ternal objects, and miftakes them for realities. See the 
article PERCEPTION. 

It was another do€trine in the Platonic fyftem, that the 
deity formed the material world after’a perfe&t archetype, 
which had eternally fubfifted in his reafon, and endued it 
with a foul. This Plato fuppofed to be the animating 
principle in the univerfe, pervading and adorning all things. 
This third principle in nature is, in the Platonic fyitem, in- 
ferior to the Deity, being derived from that divine reafon, 
which is the feat of the ideal world; thus eflentially dif- 
fering from the Stoical doétrine of the foul of the world, 
which fuppofed the eflence of the divine nature diffufed 
through the univerfe. The do¢trine of a twofold foul of 

the world, the one vz:gxccpsov, prefiding over it, the other 
eyxccysov, refiding in it, is an appendage to the ancient Pla- 
tonic fyftem, introduced by the later Platonifts, to accom- 
modate this fyitem to the notions adopted by many of the 
Chriftian fathers concerning the divine nature. But Plato’s 
doétrine concerning God and the foul of the world differs 
materially from the do¢trine of the Trinity, afterwards re- 
ceived in the Chriftian church. Plato did not fuppofe three 
fubftances in one divine eflence, feparate from the vifible 
world; but he taught, that the asgyo-, or reafon of God, is 
the feat of the intelligible world, or of ideas, and that the 
foul of the world is a third fubordinate nature, compounded 
of intelligence and matter. In the language of Plato, the 
univerfe, being animated by a foul which proceeds from 
God, is the fon of God; and feveral parts of nature, par- 
ticularly the heavenly bodies, are Gods. He probably con- 
ceived many fubordinate divinities to have been produced at 
the fame time with the foul of the world, and imagined 
that the Supreme Being appointed them to the charge of 
forming animal bodies, and fuperintending the vifible world ; 
a doétrine which he feems to have borrowed from the Py- 
thagoreans, and particularly from ‘Timzus the Locrian, 
who fays, “the ruler of all affigned the infpeétion of human 
affairs to demons, and committed to them the government 
of the world.” ‘ 

On the foundation of the doétrine, above explained, 
concerning God, matter, ideas, the foul of the world, and 
demons, Plato raifed the ftruéture of his phyfics: thinking, 
that the fupreme Architeét, by uniting eternal and immuta- 
ble'ideas or forms to variable matter, produced the vifible 
world ; and believing, that the world had a beginning in 
time, and mot to have exilted from eternity. 

Other tenets included in the Platonic dotrine of nature 
were, that the univerfe is one animated being, imeluding 
within its limits all animated natures; that fire and earth 
were firit formed, and afterwards united by means of air and 
water; that from perfect parts one perfect whole was pro- 
duced, of a {pherical figure, as in itfelf mott beautiful, and 
beft adapted to contain all other figures ; that the elementary 

, parts of the world are of regular geometrical forms, the 
particles of earth being cubical, thofe of fire pyramidical, 
thofe of air in the form of an odtahedron, and tthofe of 
water in that of an icofahedron ; that thefe are adjufted, in 
number, meafure, and power, in perfect conformity to the 
geometrical laws of proportion ; that the foul which per- 
vades this {phere is the caufe of its revolution round its cen- 
tre; and, laftly, that the world will remain for ever, but 
that, by the action of its animating principle, it accom- 
“plifhes certain periods, within which every thing ‘retums. to 
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its ancient place amd ftate. his periodical revolution of 
nature is called the PLAronic, or Great, year. 

Plato’s doGrine concerning the human foul, as an emana- 
tion from God, is treated ob{curely. This emanation was 
not immediate, but through the intervention of the foul of 
the world, debafed by fome material admixture ; and confe- 
quently the human foul, receding farther from the firft in- 
telligence, is inferior in perfeGtion to the foul of the world. 
The human foul, in the material part of its nature, is formed 
for converfing with fenfible objects, and, in its intelleétual 
part, capable of {piritual contemplation ; but what he meant 
by oxxue, the material vehicle of the foul, is uncertain. 
The relation which the human foul, in its original conftitu- 
tion, bears to matter, Plato appears to haye confidered as the 
As tothe manner in which the foul 
atts on the body, Plato {peaks obfcurely and inconfiftently ; 
but it is probable, that, as he conceived the foul of the 
world to produce the motion of the earth, and the heavenly 
bodies, by means of that part of its nature which is mate- 
rial; fo he fuppofed the power of moving bodies, which 
belongs to the human foul, to be the effect of its material 
principles. With regard to the origin and prefent ftate of 
human fouls, Plato fuppofes, that when God formed the 
univerfe, he feparated from the foul of the world inferior 
fouls, equal in number to the ftars, and affigned to each its 
proper celeftial abode ; but that thefe fouls, by fome means, 
or for fome reafon or other not explained, were fent down 
to the earth into human bodies, as into a fepulchre or pri- 
fon; and to this caufe he afcribes the depravity and mifery 
to which human nature is liable ; maintaining, at the fame 
time, that by difengaging itfelf from all animal paffions, 
and rifing above fenfible obje@s to the contemplation of the 
world of intelligence, the foul of man can be prepared to 
return to its original habitation. According to Plato, the 
foul confifts of three parts, wiz. the feat of intelligence, 
that of paflion, and that of appetite ; and he affigns to each 
its proper place in the human body. The firft of thefe 
portions or faculties of the foul, under both which denomi- 
nations he {peaks of them, he conceived to have been de- 
rived from God; the fecond and third from matter. Plato 
teaches, in exprefs terms, the doétrine of the immortality 
of the rational foul, refting the proof of this doftrine, how- 
ever, upon arguments drawn from the mere fanciful parts 
of his fyitem, 

Plato was a zealous advocate for the importance of that 
kind of fcience, which is purely {peculatiye, and though he 
has left no dire& treatife on mathematics, he requires from 
his difeiples an acquaintance with the elements of this branch 
of knowledge, preparatory to the ftudy of theoretical phi- 
lofophy. On the fubjects of policy and morals he preferibes 
rules, which are intended for the direétion of focieties and 
individuals in the offices of life, but they are too much tinc- 
tured with his theoretical doctrines. The main objeé of his 
political inftitutions, appears to have been the fubjugation 
of the appetites and paflions, by means of the abitract con- 
templation of ideas.. The chief heads of his moral doétrine 
are as follow: Our higheft good confifts in the knowledge 
and contemplation of the firft good, which is mind, or God. 
All thofe things which are called good by men, are really 
fuch only fo far as they are derived from the firft and 
higheft good. |The only pewer in human nature, which can 
acquire a refemblance to the Supreme good, is reafon. The 
minds of -philofophers are fraught with valuable treafures ; 
and, after the death of the body, they fhall be admitted to 
divine entertainments; fo that whilit with the gods they are 
employed in furveying the fields of truth, they will look 
down with contempt on the folly of thofe, who are seh 
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tented with earthly fhadows. Goodnefs and beauty confiit 
in the knowledge of the firft good, and the firft fair. That 
only which is becoming is good ; therefore virtue is to be 
preferred for its own fake; and, becaufe it isa divine attain- 
ment, it cannot be taught, but it isthe gift of God. He 
alone, who has attained the knowledge of the firft good, is 
happy; the end of this knowledge is, to render man as 
like to God as the condition of human nature will permit. 
This likenefs confifts in prudence, juttice, fanétity, tem- 
perance. In order to attain this ftate, it is neceflary to be 
convinced, that the body is a prifon, from which the foul 
mutt be releafed, before it can arrive at the knowledge of 
thofe things which are real and immutable. Virtue is the 
moft perfeét habit of mind which adorns the man, and 
renders him firm, refolute, and confiftent, in action and 
{peech, in folitude and fociety. The virtues are fo nearly 
allied, that they cannot be feparated: they are perfect, and 
therefore neither capable of increafe, nor of diminution. 
The paffions are motions of the foul, excited by fome ap- 
parent ‘good or evil: they originate in the irrational parts 
of the foul, and muft be regulated and fubdued by reafon. 
Friendfhip is, ftri@tly ‘peabitg, reciprocal benevolence, 
which inclines each party to be as folicitous for the welfare 
of the other, as for his own.” This equality of affection is 
created and preferved by a fimilarity of difpofition and man- 
ners. Upon the whole it may be obferved, that whilft the 
writings of Plato contain many juft and fublime fentiments 
on moral fubjeéts, his ethical doétrine, duly examined, will 
appear to be, in fome particulars, defeétive, and in others 
extravagant and abfurd. The fanciful notions which he 
entertained concerning the divine nature, the world of ideas, 
and matter, feem to have given a romantic and enthufiattic 
turn to his conceptions on morals ; a defeét, which may be 
in part afcribed to his connection with the Pythagorean 
{chool, but which was, perhaps, chiefly owing to the pecu- 
liar propenfity of his genius towards metaphytical fiction. 
After the death of Plato, two of his principal difciples, 
Ariftotle and Kenocrates, continuing his office, and teach- 
ing, the one in the AcApDEmy, and the other in the Ly- 
cum, founded two feéts, under different names, though in 
other refpeéts the fame ; the one retaining the denomination 
of Acapenmics, the other affuming that of Perrparerics. 
The Academic feé fell into general negleét under the Ro- 
man emperors ; partly becaufe it was treated with contempt 
by the dogmatifts, and partly on account of the reviving 
credit of the Sceptic feét, in which the peculiar tenets of the 
Middle Academy were embraced. Neverthelefs, the true 
doétrine of Plato, which had formerly obtained fuch cL 
efteem amang philofophers, and which had been lately 
reftored at Athens by Antiochus, refumed its honours. 
Among the genuine followers of Plato, we find, at this 
period, eet illuftrious names. Under the emperors Au- 
guftus and Tiberius, flourifhed Thrafybulus, a Mendefien, 
who, though an eminent Platonift, fo far conformed to the 
practice of the Pythagoreans, as to become an adept in the 
art of aftrology. Not long after his time lived Theon of 
Smyrna; to whofe aftronomical obfervations, Ptolemy the 
aftronomer, who flourifhed under Antoninus Pius, has re- 
ferred, and whofe mathematical treatifes, elucidating the 
writings of Plato, prove that he belonged to the Pla- 
tonic feiss! At the fame time, his difcourfes in geometry, 
arithmetic, mufic, aftronomy, and the harmony of the uni- 
verfe, ferve to caft fome light upon the Pythagorean fyflem. 
Alcinous, whofe age is uncertain, but commonly placed 
about the beginning of the fecond century, wrote an intro- 
du@tion to Plato, containing a fummary of his doétrine, 
which fhews him to have been well acquainted with his phi- 
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lofophy. Favorinus, a native of Arles, lived in the reigns 
of Trajan and Adrian, and was well initructed in the pre- 
cepts of philofophy by Epictetus, the illuftrious ornament of 
the Stoical fchool; but none of his writings are extant. 
Under the reign of Antoninus Pius flourifhed Calvifius 
Taurus of Beryta, and he is mentioned as a Platonift of fome _ 
note. He wrote feveral pieces, chiefly to illuftrate the Pla- 
tonic philofophy ; he lived at Athens, and taught, not in 
the {chools, but at his table. Aulus Gellius was frequently 
one of his guefts, and in his “ Noctes Attice’? has given 
an account of the manner in which thefe philofophical enter- 
tainments were condu@ted. The fame period produced Lu- 
cius Apuleius; fee his article. Another Platonift, who 
flourifhed under M. Aurelius Antoninus, was Atticus; 
chiefly memorable for the laudable pains with which he en- 
deavoured to afcertain the exact points of difference between 
the dotrines of Plato and Ariftotle. (See Articus.) Nu- 
menius of Apamea in Syria belonged to the fame clafs of © 
writers with Atticus ; and Maximus Tyrius, though chiefly 
diftinguifhed by his eloquence, obtained fome degree of ce- 
lebrity as a philofopher; and his elegant Diflertations are 
for the moft part written upon Platonic principles, though 
they fometimes incline towards fcepticiim. Plutarch and 
Galen are alfo commonly ranked among the Platonifts. See 
their refpective articles. 

In later times, about the firit ages of the Chriftian 
church, the followers of Plato abandoned the title of 
«© Academics” or “ Academitts,’’? and aflumed that of 
“ Platonifts.”” It is fuppofed to have been at. Alexandria, 
in Egypt, that they firit affumed their new title, after hay- 
ing reftored the ancient Academy, and re-eftablifhed Plato’s 
fentiments ; many of which, in procefs of time, had been 
laid afide. Among the Greek Platonilts, thofe who ac- 
quired the greateit reputation were Porphyry, Plotin, 
Iamblichus, Proclus, and Plutarch ; and among the La- 
tins, Apuleius and Chalcidius. Among the Hebrews, 
Philo Judeus occupied the chief rank. The modern Pla- 
tonifts were Plotin, the founder, at leaft the reformer of 
their fect. 

It is certain, that moft of the celebrated fathers were 
Platonifts, and borrowed many of their explanations of 
{cripture from the Platonic fyftem. In order to account 
for this fat, we may obferve, that, towards the conclufion 
of the fecond century, a new fe& of philofophers, called 
the modern, or later Platonics, arofe of a fudden, fpread 
with amazing rapidity through the greateft part of the Ro- 
man empire, {wallowed up almoft all the other feéts, and 
proved extremely detrimental to Chriftianity. The {chool 
of Alexandria in Egypt, inftituted by Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, renewed and reformed the Platonic philofophy.. The 
votaries of this fyftem diftinguifhed themfelves by the title 
of Platonics, becaufe they thought that the fentiments of 
Plato, concerning that moft noble part of philofophy, 
which has the Deity and things invifible for its objects, 
were much more rational and fublime than thofe of the 
other philofophers. This new fpecies of Platonifm was 
embraced by fuch of the Alexandrian Chriftians as were de- 
firous to retain, with the profeflion of the Gofpel, the title, 
the dignity, and the habit of philofophers. 

Thofe Alexandrian philofephers, who became conyerts 
to the Chriftian faith, retained a ftrong predilection for 
Platonic tenets, and the higheft reverence for the name of 
Plato; and therefore they eafily credited the report, that the 
doétrine of Plato concerning the divine nature had been de- 
rived from revelation ; and hence they thought themfelves 
a coalition between Plato and Jefus 
An union of Platonic and Chriltian doétrines was 
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‘unqueltionably attempted in the fecond century by Juftin 
Martyr, Athenagoras, and Clemens Aléxandrinus, in whofe 
writings we frequently meet with Platonic fentiments and 
language ; and it is not improbable, that this corruption 
took its rife at a ftill earlier period. 

- Ammonius Sacca was the principal founder of this new 
Platonic fyitem, and was fucceeded by his difciple Plo- 
tinus, as he was by Porphyry, the chief of thofe formed 
in his {chool. (See Ecrecrics.) From the time of Am- 
monius, who, in order to recommend his Ecleétic fyftem 
to the attention of Chriftians, accommodated his language to 
the opinions which were then received ee them, until 
the fixth century, this was almoft the only fyitem of philo- 
fophy that was publicly taught at Alexandria. Origen, 
and other Chriftians who ftudied in his fchool, were fo far 
duped by the artifice of Sacca, as to imagine that they dif- 
covered, in the fyftem of the Platonifts, traces of a pure 
doGirine concerning the divine nature, which, on the ground 
juft mentioned, they thought themfelves at liberty to incor- 
porate into the Chriitian faith. Entering upon the office 
of Chriitian teachers, under the bias of a ftrong partiality 
for Plato and his doétrine, they tin€tured the minds of their 
difciples with the fame prejudice, and thus diffeminated Pla- 
tonic notions, as Chriltian truths; little aware, without 
doubt, how far this pra¢tice would corrupt the purity of 
the Chriftian faith, and how much confufion and diffenfion 
it would occafion in the Chriftian church. 

The Platonic fyftem of philofophy was brought into 
Greece by Plutarch, who renewed at Athens the celebrated 
Academy, from whence iffued many illuftricus philofophers. 
The general principles on which this fe€t was founded, 
howeyer the partizans of it might differ with refpe& to par- 
ticular opinions, was, that truth was to be purfued with the 
utmoft liberty, and to be colleéted from all the different 
fyftems in which it lay difperfed. None, however, who 
were ambitious to be ranked among thefe new Platonilts, 
called’ in queltion the main do€trines ; thofe, for example, 
which regarded the exiftence of one God, the fountain of all 
things ; the eternity of the world; the dependence of mat- 
ter upon the Supreme Being ; the nature of fouls ; the plu- 
rality of gods; the method of interpreting the popular fu- 
perititions, &c. 

That the reader may be able to trace diftin@ly the intro- 
duétion and progrefs of this new Platonic fyftem in the 
Chriftian church, we fhall divide the Chriftian fathers into 
two claffes ; namely, thofe who flourifhed before and thofe 
who flourifhed after the inftitution of the Ecle@tic {e&. 
(See Ectectics.) ‘The firft clafs commences with Juftin 
Martyr, and the fecond with Origen. Juftin Martyr, (fee 
Justin Manrryr,) after his converfion, retained a {trong at- 
tachment to the Platonic fyftem, and applied his knowledge 
of this fyftem to the illuftration and defence of the Chriftian 
doétrine. Perceiving an agreement between Platonifm and 
_Chriftianity, he concluded that whatever was valuable in the 
former, had either been communicated to Plato by in{pira- 
tion, from the Logos, or firft emanation of the divine nature, 
or had been tranfmitted by tradition from Mofes and the 
Hebrew prophets, and might therefore be juitly claimed as 
belonging to divine revelation, and incorporated into the 
Chriftian creed. By the term Logos he underflood, not the 
reafoning faculty of the human mind, but, after Plato, the 
emaning reafon of the divine nature ; and he conceived this 
divine reafon to have infpired the Hebrew prophets, and 
to have been the Chrift who appeared in the fiefh. He 
moreover apprehended, that it had been participated not only 
by the Hebrew patriarchs, but by the more excellent Pagan 
philofophers ; and confequently he regarded every tenet in 
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the writings of thé Heathets, which he could” reconcile 
with the doétrine of Chrift, as a portion of divine wifdom 
which Chriftians might juftly appropriate to themfelves. 
Having learned from Plato and his followers, in the fchools 
of Alexandria, that the knowledge of God is alone to be 
gained by the contemplation of ideas, which have their pri- 
mary feat in the divine Logos, and that the human mind, in 
confequence of its nature as proceeding from the foul of the 
world, is capable of contemplating thofe divine ideas by 
means of which it may afcend to the knowledge of God, 
Juftin was neceffarily led to conclude, that man can only ar- 
rive at divine fcience through the medium of the Logos. 
Hence, he referred all Chriftian knowledge to the perception 
of the divine reafon inhabiting in man; and thus laid the 
foundation of an error, ftill retained by fome Chriftian fe@s, 
that Chritt, or the Word, is a fubftantial ray of divine light 
internally communicated to man. Juftin alfo borrowed from 
Plato his notion of angels employed in the government of the 
elements, the earth, and the heavens, and many other tenets 
that are not to be found in the f{eriptures. The fentiments 
and language of Tatian, who, after his converfion from Hea- 
thenifm to-Chriltianity,- became a difciple of Juftin Martyr, 
perfealy agree with thofe of the Egyptian and Cabbaliftic 
philofophy, and were probably derived from thofe fources. 
The whole tenour of his Apology concurs with what is known 
of his hiltory to prove, that he was a Platonic Chriftian. 
See TATIAN. 

Several things in the Apology of Theophilus of An- 
tioch (fee his article), difcover his predilection for the Pla- 
tonic fyitem, and his inclination to adapt it to the Chriftian 
do&rine. We may alfo rank among the Platonizing fathers, 
Athenagoras. (See ATHENAGORAS.) Another writer of 
this: period, viz. Irenzus, feems to have borrowed his ideas 
and language from the Alexandrian Platonifts. About the 
beginning of the third century flourifhed Tertullian, who 
frequently makes ufe of Platonic notions and language ; 
but, none of the fathers of this period merit higher dif- 
tin¢tion than. Clemens Alexandrinas; nor was any one 
of them led farther aftray, by philofophical fubtlety, 
from the fimplicity of the Chriftian faith. We frequent- 
ly find him adopting Platonic and Stoic tenets as Chrif- 
tian doctrines, and thus fowing the feeds of error in the 
Chriitian church. The molt celebrated of the Chriftian 
fathers, after Ammonius, who, following the idea of Potamo, 
framed the Ecleétic fyftem, was Ongen ; and among other 
names which diftinguifh this period, the principal are Arno- 
bius, Laétantius, Eufebius Pamphilus, Didymus of Alex- 
andria, and Auguftine. See their refpeétive articles. 

In the fourth century, under.the reign of Valentinian, a 
dreadful ftorm of perfecution arofe againit the Platonifts; 
many of whom, being accufed of magical practices, and 
other heinous crimes, were capitally conviéted. In the fifth 
century Proclus gave new life to the doCtrine of Plato, and 
reftored it to its former credit in Greece ; with whom con- 
curred many of the Chriftian do€tors, who adopted the Pla- 
tonic fyftem :; among the more eminent of whom we may 
reckon Synefius, an African bifhop. The Platonic philofo- 
phers were, in general, oppofers of Chriflianity ; but in the 
fixth century, Chaleidius, whofe converfion to Chriftianity 
has been doubted, gave the Pagan fyflem an evangelical 
afpect ; and thofe who, before it became the religion of 
the ftate, ranged themfelves under the fiandard of Plato, 
repaired to that of Chriit, without any confiderable change 
of their fyftem. At the beginning of this fixth century ap- 
peared Boethins, who was born at Rome and {ent to Athens 
to ftudy philofophy. In the fchool of Proclus he became 
acquainted with the-EcleGtic fyftem; and from the com 
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mendations which he beftows upon Porphyry, as the beft in- 
terpreter of Ariftotle, he feems to have united the Platonic 
with the Ariftotelian doftrine. /Eneas Gaza, towards the 
clofe of the fifth century, in a poem profeffedly written 
againft the Platonifts, confounds the do¢trines of Platonifm 
and Chriftianity. Under the emperor Juftinian, who iffued 
a particular edict, prohibiting the teaching of philofophy at 
Athens, which edict feems to have been levelled at modern 
Platonifm, all the celebrated philofophers of this fect took 
refuge among the Perfians, who were, at that time, the ene- 
miesof Rome ; and though they returned from their volun- 
tary exile when the peace was concluded between the Per- 
fians and Romans, A.D. 533, they could never recover 
their former credit, nor obtain the direction of the public 
{chools. Thus, fays Mofheim, expired that famous fet, 
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Platonifts, and which, for a feries of ages, had produced 
fuch divifions and tumults ia the Chniftian church, and 
which had been, in other refpects, prejudicial to the inte- 
re{ts and progrefs of the Gofpel. For a farther account. of 
this feé&t, fee Eciectics. 

The knowledge of Alexandrian Platonifm was, however, 
revived in the Weft by Joannes Scotus, who, in the ninth 
century, tranflated the books afcribed to Dionyfius the 
Areopagite, or St. Denys, and laid the foundation of the 
myttical fyftem of theology, which afterwards fo generally 
prevailed. Thus philofophical enthufiafm, born in the Eatt, 
nourifhed by Plato, edycated in Alexandria, matured in 
Afia, and adopted into the Greek church, found its way, 
under the pretext and authority of an apoftolic name, into 
the weftern church, and there produced innumerable mif- 
chiefs. 

The firft Greek who gave occafion to the revival of 
Platonifm in Italy, was Gemittius Pletho, a native of Con- 
{tantinople, who was born in 1390, and lived 100 years. He 
was a zealous advocate for Platonifm, and maintained a vio- 
lent controverfy with the Ariitotelians. In his « Expofitio 
Oraculorum Magicorum Zoroattris,” he exhibits twelve fun- 
damental articles of the Platonic religion, and gives an ele- 
gant compendium of the whole Platonic philofophy. A 
more moderate adherert to Plato, who maintained his fyf- 
tem without cafting contempt on the philofophy of Arifto- 
tle, or trefpafling upon the doétrine of Chriftianity, was 
Beflario, a learned bifhop of Nice, who was appointed by 
the emperor Michael Palzologus, about the year 1440, to- 
gether with other Greek divines, to treat with the Latin 
church concerning anunion. He died at Ravenna in 1472. 
He wrote a defence of the Platonic fy{ftem againft George of 
Trebizond. Under the patronage of Cofmo de Medici, Mar- 
filius Ficiaus, a Florentine, born in 1433, was educated by 
Pletho, for the exprefs purpofe of tranflating the writings 
of Plato. It appears, however, from the execution of the 
tafk afligned him, and his other writings, that he was defi- 
cient in Fivenigth of judgment and correétnefs of tafte. His 
Latin ftyle wants that richnefs and dignity which are requi- 
fite ina verfion of Plato. A fellow haher with Ficinus, 
in the tafk of editing and tranflating the writings of Plato, 
was Joannes Picus of Mirandola, born in 1460 ; who, for his 
fuccefs in reviving the Platonic philofophy, was honoured 
with the title of the phcenix of his age. Picus was a zea- 
lous fupporter of Platonifm, after the model of the Alexan- 
drian fchool ; but not without blending with its doctrine a 
large portion of Cabbaliftic myftery, and confounding with 
both thefe the doGtrine of divine revelation. About this pe- 
riod, a body of Greek f{cholars avowed themfelves zealous 
advocates for the genuine Ariftotelian philofophy ; and em- 
ployed their time and learning in editing and tranflating the 


writings of the Stagirite. The principal of thofe who 13- 

boured in this undertaking were Theodore Gaza, Geor 
of Trebizond, and Georgius Scholarius. Between thefe 
philofophers, on the one part, who followed Plato, and 
thofe on the other who followed Ariftotle, a difpute arofe 
concerning the merit and authority of their refpective maf- 
ters, which was carried on toa moft ridiculous and extrava- 
ant height. It was begun by Pletho, whofe veneration 
Por Plato led him to oppole with great violence the unrivalled 
dominion which Ariitotle had for ages pofleffed in the 
{chools. Georgius Scholarius, on the other hand, zea~ 
loufly defended Ariftotle, and ftrenuoufly srvacalaertead that 
his opinions are confonant to the trueit and beit do@rines of 
the Chriftian religion, and are even more true; and that the 
tenets of Plato, differing from thofe of Ariftotle, are there- 
ore falfe. George of Trebizond fupported Scholarius ; 
and Pletho was ably feconded by Gaza. Other combatants 
alfo engaged in the conteft, and in the profecution of it ex- 
poled Sentclees to ridicule. The partifans of the Platonic 
{yftem, who, under the patronage of the Medicean family, 
for a long time maintained their ground againit the Arifto- 
telians, declining with the fortune of their patrons, the ad- 
vocates for the Peripatetic philofophy proportionably in- 

creafed, and after a violent ftruggle, eitablifhed a vi€tory. 
The doétrines of the later Platonifts having been revived 
by the Greek exiles in Italy, their farther fpread is chiefly _ 
to be impnted to the averfion whicli many good men enter- 
tained againit the Peripatetic philofophy, on account of the 

thameh tina pisties to which it had given birth. Perceivin 
that they could not commit chemi to the direction Zz 
Ariftotle, without hazarding their religious principles ; and 
not having ftrength of mind fufficient to form a Pie of 
opinions for themfelves, they adopted the philofophy of 
Plato in the corrupted ftate in which it had been tranfmitted, 
through the Alexandrian and Chriftiaw fchools, to modern 
times. This philofophy was the more readily embraced, be- 
caufe it was believed, that the myfteries of Pythagoras, than 
which none appeared to approach nearer to thofe of true re- 
ligion, had been long fince united with the wifdom of Plato. 
In this f{chool they expected to find much divine inftru@tion ; 
more efpecially asthey were led to believe, that its do@trines had 
been, mediately or remotely, derived from divine revelation. 
And as one error generally produces another, thefe learned 
men united with this fyftem the fecret or cabbaliftic philofo- 
phy of the Jews, which, for want of due examination, they con- 
ceived to have been the pure doétrine of the ancient Hebrews. 
Hence arofe a new compound of tenets, fufliciently myfte- 
rious and paradoxical, which was received by this clals of 
philofophers as the fum of ancient wifdom. Whilft-Ficinus 
was reviving the Platonic philofophy in Italy, and Faber the 
Ariftotelian in France, John Reuchlin, otherwife called 
Capnio, born at Pforzheim, in Suabia, in 1455, profetled 
and taught a myttical fyitem, compounded of Platonic, Py- 
thagoric, and Cabbaliftic doétrines. George Venet, an ob- 
{cure and enthufiaftic writer, purfued a fimilar courfe, and 
blended fundry Peripatetic notions with the Platonic and 
Cabbaliftic fyftems. The myttic fyftem of Cabbaliftic Pla- 
tonifm was ably fupported by Henry Cornelius Agrippa. 
A very different mode of reftoring the Platonic philofophy 
was purfued by Francifcus Patricius, born at Cliffa, in Illy- 
ricum, in 1529. In the fchools of Italy he profefled to 
unite the doétrines of Ariftotle and Plato, but in reality 
undermined that of the former. Being appointed by pope 
Clement VIII. a preceptor in philofophy at Rome, he 
openly difcovered his averfion to the Ariftotelian fyftem, and 
advifed the pope to prohibit the teaching of this philofophy in 
the {chools, and te introduce the dodtrine of Plato, as more 
I confonant: 
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confonant to the Chriftian faith. Inthe 17th century, Pla- 
tonifm found many adyocates in Great Britain, owing, ina 
great meafure, to the defire which many able and learned di- 
vines at this time entertained of refuting the tenets of 
Hobbes ; and this they thought could not be more effeétually 
done, than by reviving an attention tothe do¢trine of Plato, 
both in his own works, and in thofe of his followers. Of 
thofe who ranged themfelves under the banners of Plato, the 
moft celebrated are Gale, Cudworth, and More. Brucker’s 
Hiltory- of Philofophy, by Enfield, vol. i. and ii. Mo- 
fheim’s Eccl. Hitt. 

PLATONISTS. See Pratonism and AcApEMICs. 

PLATONOPOLIS, in Ancient Geography, a city which 
Plotinus requefted the emperor Galienus to build in Cam- 
pania. This city had been formerly razed, and Plotinus ufed 
his intereft with the emperor, not only to have it rebuilt, but 
to obtain a grant of the neighbouring territory, that it 
micht be inhabited by a body of philofophers, and governed 
by the laws of Plato, under the name of Platonopolis. He 
promifed, at the fame time, that he and his friends would 
lay the foundation of this philofophical colony. The 
emperor was difluaded by his friends from acceding to this 
propofal. . 

PLATOON, or Prortoon, formed, by corruption, of 
the French pelaton, a bottom, or clue, of thread, in War, 
formerly denoted a {mall body of men, drawn out of a bat- 
talion of foot, and placed between the fquadrons of horfe, 
to fuftain them ; or in ambufcades, {traits, and defiles, where 
there is not room for whole battalions or regiments. 

Platoons were alfo ufed when they formed the hollow 
{quare, to ftrencthen the angles. 

The grenadiers were generally pofted in platoons. 

A battalion was generally divided into fixteen platoons, 
exclufive of the erenadiers, which fermed two or four pla- 
toons more, as occafion required. At prefent the battalion is 
generally divided into wings, grand divifions, divifions (or 
companies), fubdivifions, and feCtions ; and the word pla- 
toon is feldom ufed, except to denote a number (from 10 to 
20) of recruits aflembled for the purpofe of inftruétion, in 
which cafe it may be confidered as fynonimous with com 
pany. See BATTALION. 

PLaToon Exercife. See BATTALION. 

Pratoon Firing. See Batra ion and Firinc. 

Pratoon Pivots. See Pivot. 

PLATTE, or Shallow River, in Geography, a wettern 
branch of the river Miffouri, remarkable for its qnick- 
fands and bad navigation. Near the confluence of this 
river with the Miffouri, dwells the nation of the O&olaétos, 
or Otos, confifting of about 200 warriors. 

Prartre, La, a {maller river of America, in the {tate of 
Vermont, which runs into lake Champlain, at Shelburn. 

Pratre Forme, La, a cape on the W. coait of St. Do- 
mingo. N. lat. 19° 36’... W. long. 74° 2'.—Alfo, a town 
on the S. fide of the N. peninfula of St. Domingo; 13 
leagues S.E. by S. of the Mole. 

PLATTEN, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of Leit- 
meritz ; 4 miles E. of Kamnitz.—Alfo, a town of Bohemia, 
in the circle of Elnbogen ; 27 miles N.E. of Eger. N. lat. 

oo 2ai ube longer2 45): 

PLATTENBURG, a citadel of Brandenburg, in the 
Mark of Pregnitz ; 4 miles E. of Wilfnach. 

PLATTS, a {mall ifland in the Indian fea. 
55’. E. long. 55° 201. 

Pratrts, on board a Ship. See Prats. 

PLATTSBURG, in Geography, a poit-town of Ame- 
rica, in Clinton county, New York, on lake Champlain ; 
5 miles W. of Ticonderoga. N. lat. 44° 41’. W. long. 
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73° 27’. Here are a houfe for public worfhip, a court- 
houfe, and a gaol. The court of common pleas and grand 
feflions of the peace fit here twice a-year; and in the town 
are artizans of almoft every kind, who furnifh among them- 
felves all the materials for building, glafs excepted. Here 
alfo be found polite circles. ‘The number of inhabitants is 
1409. 

PLATUNIUM, in Botany, from TAaluyw, to dilate or 
enlarge, in allufion to its large {preading calyx; a genus 
defcribed by Juffieu, in the Annales du Mufée, v. 7- 65; 
with which we are unacquainted. De Théis. 371. 

PLATYCEROS Ovis, in Zoology, the name given by 
Gefner and fome others to a fpecies of fheep, commenly 
called ovis /aticauda, or the broad-tailed fheep. See Ovis. 

Praryceros is alfo a name given by Pliny to the 
Cervus Dama, or fallow deer. 

PLAtycERos, in Entomology, a {pecies of Zucanus. See 
Lucanus Alces, and Lucanus parallelepipedus. See alfo 
Tenesrio Caraboides. 

PLATYLOBIUM, in Botany, fo named, by the writer 
of the prefent article, from +Awsus, broad, and AoBos, a pod or 
legume ; becaufe of the breadth of that part, which is further 
augmented by a dilatation, or wing, running along the 
back.—Sm. Tr. of Linn. Soc. v. 2. 350. v. 9. 302. Bot- 
of New Holl. 17. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 3. 921. Mart. Mill. 
Did. v. 3. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 4. 266.—Clafs and order, 
Diadelphia Decandria. Nat. Ord. Papikonacee, Linn. Le- 
guminofe, Juli. 

Gen. Ch. Cai. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, bell-fhaped, 
two-lipped ; the upper lip rounded, very large, divided half 
way down into two obovate fegments; the under much 
{maller, in three equal, awl-fhaped, ftraight fegments. Cor. 
papilionaceous. Standard heart-fhaped, large, afcending, 
twice as long as the upper lip of the calyx, with a thortith, 
linear, convex claw. Wings half the length of the ftandard, 
obovate, each with a plait, and prominent tooth, at the bafe 
on its lower fide, and a nerrow claw. Keel the length of 
the wings, of two obovate, concave, converging petals, each 
with a tooth on its upper edge at the bafe. Stam. Filaments 
ten, united into one fet for about half their length, feparate 
only at the upper edge, afcending ; anthers fimple, roundifh. 
Pift. Germen on a fhort ftalk, oblong, compreffed ; ftyle 
recurved ; ftigma fimple. Peric. Legume ftalked, oblong, 
comprefled, almoft flat, of one cell, its upper edge dilated 
into a flat longitudinal wing, the valves membranous. 
Seeds {everal, oval, compreffed, each on a curved white ftalk, 
with a tumid appendage. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx two-lipped; the upper lip cloven, 
rounded, very large. Stamens all conneéted. Legume 
ftalked, compreffed flat, membranous, winged at the back, 
of one cell, with many feeds. 

1. P. formofum. Orange Flat-pea. Sm. Bot. of New 
Holl. 17. t. 6. Willd. n. 1. Ait. n. 1. Curt. Mag. 
t. 469. Venten. Malmaif. t. 31.— Leaves ovate, fomewhat 
heart-fhaped. Germen all over hairy. Stalk of the legume 
fhorterthan thecalyx. Bra¢teas filky.—Native of New South 
Wales, from whence f{pecimens, drawings, and feeds, were 
early fent by Dr. White ard others. It is rather dif- 
ficult to raife and to preferve, but when in perfection proves 
a great ornament to the greenhoufe from June to Auguft. 
The /lem is ereét, but very flender, and rather weak, bufhy, 
with numerous, oppofite, {preading branches, all of reddifh- 
brown, hairy and round. Leaves oppofite, on fhort ftalks, 
acute, entire, convex, rigid, fmooth, about an inch long; 

laucous beneath. Svipu/as in pairs, lanceolate, membranous, 
brownifh. F/owers numerous, inodorous, large, on fhartifh, 
fimple, axillary, crowded /alks, with a pair of bra@eas under 
4T 2 the 
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the calyx, which like them is filky, Standard and wings of 
an orange yellow, the former crimfon at the back, as well 
as at the centre in front ; wings pale, tipped with crimfon. 
Legume an inch and a half long, and half as broad, obtufe, 
with a little fharp point, fomewhat hairy all over. 


2. P. parviflorum. Small-flowered Flat-pea. Sm. Bot. 
of N. Holl. 18. Willd. n. 2. Ait. n. 2. Curt. Mag, 


t. 1520.—Leaves lanceolate-ovate. Germen nearly fmooth. 
Stalk of the legume longer than the calyx. Bracteas 
fmooth.—From the fame country. Sent to Kew by fir J. 
Banks in 1792. It blooms in the fummer, amongit other 
greenhoufe fhrubs. 

3. P. triangulare. Triangular-leaved Flat-pea. Brown 
MSS. Ait. n. 3. Curt. Mag. t. 1508.—*¢ Leaves fome- 
what triangular or haitate, with {pious angles. Flower- 
ftalks braéteated at the bafe and fummit, naked in the middle. 
Legume feveral times longer than the calyx.—Gathered by 
Mr. Brown in Van Diemen’s ifland, and fent to Kew in 18058 
It is kept in the greenhoufe, and flowers from June to 
September. 

PLATYOPHTHALMON, a name given by fome, to 
antimony, from its. ufe among the ladies of old time, to make 
their eye-brows broad and black. . 

_ PLATYPUS, Duck-billed Platypus, in Zoology, a genus 
of the clafs and order Mammalia Bruta, of which the generic 
charaéter is; mouth fhaped like the bill of a nite the 
feet are palmate. There is but a fingle ' 
Species. 

Awarinus. This extraordinary animal is placed by Dr. 
Shaw next to the genus Myrmecophaga. _ The defeription 
of this naturalift, who has taken much pains in invettigating 
the characters of the genus, we fhall tranfcribe, as being the 
only fatisfaétory account we have of it. ‘ Ofall the mam- 
malia yet known, it feems the moft extraordinary in its 
conformation, exhibiting the perfe&t refemblance of the 
beak of a duck engrafted on the head of a quadruped. So 
accurate is the fimilitude, that, at firft view, it naturally 
excites the idea of fome deceptive preparation by artificial 
means; the very epidermis, proportion, ferratures, manner 
of opening, and other particulars of the beak of a fhoveler, 
or other broad-billed fpecies of duck, prefenting themfelves 
to the view: nor is it without the moft minute and rigid 
examination that we can perfuade ourfelves of its being the 
real beak or fnout of a quadruped. 

“ The body is deprefled, and has fome refemblance to that 
of an otter in miniature: it is covered with a very thick, 
foft, and beaver-like fur, and is of a moderately. dark brown 
above, and of a fubferruginous white beneath. ‘The head 
is flattith, and rather fmall than large ; the mouth or fnout, 
as before obferved, fo exaétly refembles that of fome broad- 
billed {pecies of duck, that it might be miftaken for fuch: 
round the bafe is a flat circular membrane, fomewhat deeper 
or wider below than above, viz. below near the fifth of an 
inch, and above about aneighth. The tail is flat, furry 
like the body, rather {hort and obtufe, with an almoft bifid 
termination ; it is broader at the bafe, and gradually leilens 
to the tip, and is about three inches in length; its colour 
is fimilar to that of the body. The length of the whole 
animal, from the tip of the beak to that of the tail, is 
thirteen inches ; of the beak an inch and a half. The legs 
are very fhort, terminating in a broad web, which on the 
fore feet extends to a confiderable diftance beyond the 
claws; but on the hind feet reaches no farther than the 
roots of the claws. On the fore feet are five claws, itraight, 
ftroug, and fharp-pointed ; the two exterior ones fomewhat 
fhorter than the three middle ones. On the hind feet are 
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fix claws, longer and more inclining to a curved form than 
thofe on the . feet ; the exterior toe and claw are con- 
fiderably fhorter than the four middle ones; the interior, 
or fixth, is feated much higher up than the ref, and re- 
fembles a ftrong, fharp fpur. All the legs are hairy above ; 
the fore feet are naked both above and below; but the 
hind feet are hairy above and naked below. The internal 
edges of the under mandible (which is narrower than the 
upper) are ferrated or channelled with numerous ftriz, as 
in a duck’s bill. The noftrils are {mall and round, and are 
fituated about a’ quarter of an inch from the tip of the bill, 
and are about the eighth of an inch diftant from each other. 
There is no appearance of teeth ; the palate is remoyed, but - 
feems to have refembled that of a duck; the tongue alfo is 
wanting in the {pecimen. The ears or auditory foramina 
are placed about an inch beyond the eyes ; they appear like 
a pair of oval holes of the eighth of an inch in diameter, 
there being no external ear. On the upper part of the 
head, on each fide, a little beyond the beak, are fituated 
two {mallifh oval white {pots, in the lower part of each of 
which are imbedded the eyes, or at leaft the parts allotted 
to the animal for fome kind of vifion ; for from the thick- 
nefs of the fur, and the fmallnefs of the organs, they feem 
to have been but obfcurely calculated for diftiné vifion, 
and are probably like thofe of moles, and fome other animals 
of that tribe; or perhaps even fubcutaneous; the whole 
apparent diameter of the cavity in which they were placed 
not exceeding the tenth of an inch. When we confider the 
general form of this animal, and particularly its bill and 
webbed feet, we fhall readily perceive that 1 imuft be a 
refident in watery fituations ; that it has the habits of dig- 
ging or burrowing in the banks of rivers, or under Seat : 
and thatyits food confilts of aquatics, plants, and animals. 
This is all that can at prefent be reafonably guefled at: 
future obfervations, made in its native regions, will} it is 
hoped, afford us more ample information, and will make us 
fully acquainted with the natural hiftory of an animal which 
differs fo widely from all other quadrupeds, and which verifies, 
in a moft ftriking manner, the obfervations of Buffon, viz. 
that whatever was poffible for nature to produce, has ac- 
tually. been produced.” . oe 
Dr. Shaw obferves, in a fubfequent volume, as the refult 
of more accurate experiments, that “ on laying open the 
parts beyond the bafe of the bill, it appears that the pla- 
typus, like the ant-eaters, is furnifhed with {mall bony pro- 
celles refembling grinding-teeth, imbedded in the gum, but 
not faftened or rooted in the jaw :,of thefe procefles, there 
are two on each fide both of the upper and under jaw.” 
Shaw’s Gen. Zool. vol. i, and ii. ay, | 
PLATYRYNCHOS, in Ichthyology, aname givenby . 
fome to the nafus, or nafe, a frefh-water fith, caught in the 
Danube, and moit of the large rivers in Germany, and much 
refembling the chub. See Cyprinus Na/us. a 
PLATYSMA Myotpes, in Anatomy, the thin ftratum 
of mufcular fibres placed immediately under the {kin in the 
neck. It is deferibed in the article DegLutition, under 
the rame of latiflimus colli. . mom 
PLATYSTERNOS, a word ufed by the old phyficians 
to exprefs a perfon with avery broad cheft or fternum. _ 
PLATYZOMA, in Botany, from wio7v, broad, and 
fxue, a belt, a genus of Filices in Mr. Brown’s Prod, Nov: 
Holl. v. 1. 160, nearly allied to Ghichenia, from which the 
author fays he was induced to feparate it, rather on account 
of its undivided ftalks, which in Gieichenia are forked, than 
for the flight difference ia the fruétification. The latter 
feems principally to confilt in the revolute margins of the 
leaflets forming a fort of involucrum. 
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The.only {pecies mentioned is 

1. P. microphyllum.—Found in the tropical parts of New 
Holland. A fmooth fern, with a creeping fcaly root. 
Stalks undivided. Fronds pinnate ; leaflets extremely nume- 
rous, difting&, - orbicular, entire, minute, covered beneath 
with fulphur-coloured powder. Cap/ules few together in 
each dot. Seeds rather large. Some fronds, from the fame 
root, are comprefled, nearly thread-fhaped, and undivided. 
See GLEICHENIA. 

PLATZ, in Geography, a town of Bohemia, in the circle 
of Bechin ; feven miles W. of Fiftritz. 

PLAU, or Piaven, a town of the duchy of Mecklen- 
burg, ona lake called the “ Plauer See ;”’ 15 miles E. of 
Parchim. N. lat..53°.50!.. E.Jong. 12°.2!. 

PLAVA, a town of Servia; 20 miles S.W. of Jeni- 
bafar. 

PLAUEN, a town of Saxony, in the county of 
Schwartzburg, onthe Gera; 16 miles N.W. of Schwartz- 
burg. N. lat. 50° 45/.. EE. long. 14° 2'.— Alfo, a town 
of Saxony, in the Vogtland, on the Eliter, in which is a 
manufacture of cotton and cloth; 22 miles S.W. of Zwickau. 
N. lat. 50° 23! E. long. 12° 8’.—Alfo, a town of Bran- 
denburg, in the Middle Mark, feated on a lake formed by 
the Havel, which gives name to a canal thatruns from thence 
to the Elbe. This town has a manufacture of porcelain ; 
fix miles W. of Brandenburg. N. lat. 52° 29/.  E. long. 
12° 30!. 

PLAUER Szz, a lake of the duchy of Mecklenburg, 
about 20 miles in circumference; E. of Plau. 

PLAUSCHNI¥EZ, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of 
Boleflaw ; three miles E.S.E. of Turnau. 

PLAUSEN, atown of Pruffia, in Ermeland ; 14 miles 
E. of Heilfberg. 

PLAUSUS, among the Romans. See AccLAMATION. 

PLAUTEN, in Geography, atown of Pruffia, in Ober- 
land; 16 miles S.E. of Marienwerder. ‘ 

PLAUTUS, Marcus Accius, in Biography, a cele- 
brated Latin writer of comedy, was a native of Sarfina, a 
{mall town in Umbria. He was thought not only to have 
been of mean parentage, but the fon of a flave. Few facts 
have come down to us that at all illuftrate his life. He 
came to Rome, and obtained not only fame but emolument 
from his dramatic compofitions, which were reprefented 
about a century and a half before the Chriftian era. Piau- 
tus is faid to have acquired confiderable property, and to 
have been tempted, in order to increafe it, to engage in 
trade, but that, like many other literary {fpeculators, he fuc- 
ceeded fo ill, that he was reduced to fo great poverty, as to 
hire himfelf as a labourer to grind in amill. Yet even in 
this toilfome fituation. his mind remained undeprefled, and 
he compofed three comedies. He died in the year 184 BC. 
Anciently a great number of comedies were current under 
the popular name of Plautus, but of thefe the greater 
number was merely retouched by him, and the beft Roman 
critics admitted only about twenty-five of his genuine com- 
pofitions. Twenty of thefe are till extant, but fome of 
them are in a mutilated ftate. Of the chara¢ter they bore 
among his countrymen we have the moft decided teftimony. 
The learned Varro faid, if the Mufes were’to {peak Latin, 
they would ufe no other ftyle than that of Plautus. By 
Cicero the wit of Plautus is called elegant, refined, ingem- 
ous, and facetious.‘ To amodern reader,’’ fays an able 
eritic, “the humour of Plautus will often appear ftrong 
and genuine, but coarfe and indelicate, and intermixed with 
quibbles and witticifms. - His plays are, however, lively, and 
generally entertaining, and the language is a rich treafury 
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the other dramatifis, are profefled tranilations from the 
Greek, and it is probable that all his plots are borrowed 
from the Grecian theatre.’? “Ihe beit editions of Plautus 
are the Variorum. by Gronovius. 

PLAUZAT, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Puy de Dome; 10 miles S. of Clermont 
Ferrand. 

PLAY, Lusus. See Game, and Gamine. 

Pray, in the Doérine of Chances, is ufed for the proba- 
bility of the play’s ending in a given number of games. 

Pray, in Poetry, &c. See Drama, TRAGEDY, ComE- 
py, &c. 

PLAYFORD, Joun, in Biography, a ftationer and 
mufician, feller of mufical books and inftruments, and clerk 
of the Temple church. 

In 1655 he publithed the firit edition of his « Introduc- 
tion to the Skill of Mufic,””? a compendium compiled from 
Morley, Butler, and other more bulky and abftrufe books, 
which had fo rapid a fale, that, in 1683, ten editions of it 
had been circulated through the kingdom The book, in- 
deed, contained no late difcoveries or new doétrines, either 
inthe theory or pratice of the art; yet the form, price, 
and ityle, were fo fuited to every kind of mufical readers, 
that it feems to have been more generally purchafed and read, 
than any elementary mufical tract that ever appeared in this 
or in any other country. 

John Playford was born in the year 1613, and feems, by 
what means is now not known, to have laid in a confiderable 
ftock of mufical knowledge, previous to becoming the 
vender of the chief productions of the principal compofers 
of the time. As he was the firft, fo he feems the moft in- 
telligent printer of mufic during the feventeenth century ; 
and he and his fon Henry appear to have acquired the 
efteem of the firft matters of the art ; and without a {pecial 
licence, or authorized monopoly, to have had almoft the 
whole bufinefs of furnifhing the entire nation with mufical 
inftruments, mufic books, and mufic paper, to themfelves ; 
as, during more than the firft fifty years of the laft century, 
Walth and his fon had afterwards. 

In 1655; this diligent editor alfo publifhed, in two feparate 
books, {mall $vo. ‘* Court Ayres, by Dr. Charles Colman, 
William Lawes, John Jenkins, Qmpfon, Child, Cook, 
Rogers, &c.”’ 

Thefe being publifhed at a time when there was properly 
no court, were probably tunes which had been ufed in the 
mafques performed at Whitehall during the life of the late 
king. 
It was honeft John Playford who new itrung the harp of 
David, and publifhed, in 1671, the firft edition of his 
‘«* Pfalms and Hymns in folemn Mufick, in foure Parts on 
the common Tunes to Pfalms in Metre ufed in Parifh- 
churches. Alfo fix Hymns for one Voice to the Organ,” 
folio. ‘The feveral editions of this work publithed in various 
forms, at a {mall price, rendered its fale very general, and 
pfalm-finging in parts, a favourite amufement in almoit every 
village in the kingdom. 

Priayrorp, Henry, the fecond fon of John, fucceeded 
his father as a mufic feller, at firft at his fhop in the Temple, 
but afterwards in the Temple Exchange, Fleet-ttreet. 

The mufic books advertifed by him were but few com- 
pared with thofe publifhed: by his father. Among them 
were the Orpheus Britannicus, and the ten fonatas and airs 
of Purcell. 

Henry Playford publifhed, in 1701, what he called the 
fecond book of the “ Pleafant Mufical Companion, being a 
choice colleétion of catches for three or four voices ; pub- 
lifhed chiefly for the encouragement of the mufical sonic 
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which will be fpeedily fet up in the chief cities and towns of 
England.” 7 : 

We know not what effect this advertifing title-page had 
upon the nation, but believe that the publication of Purcell’s 
catches in two {mall volumes of the elder Walfh in queen 
Anne’s time, was the means of eftablifhing catch clubs in 
almoft every town in the kingdom, where tobacco, ale, and 
pfalm-finging were to be found. } ; 

It is conjeCtured that Henry Playford furvived his father 
but a fhort time, for we meet with no publication by him 
after 1710. 

PLAY-HOUSE. 
&e. 

The moft ancient Englifh play-houfes were the Curtain in 
Shoreditch, and the Theatre. In the time of Shakfpeare, 
who commenced a dramatic writer about the year 1592, 
there were no lefs than ten theatres open, four private houfes, 
and fix that were called public theatres. Mott, if not all 
_ of Shakfpeare’s plays, were performed either at the Globe, 
which was an hexagonal building, partly open to the weather, 
and partly covered with reeds, on the fouthern fide of the 
river Thames, called the Bank-fide, and a public theatre, 
where they always aéted by day-light ; or at the theatre in 
Black-friars, which was a private play-houfe, and where plays 
were ufually reprefented by candle-light. Boththefe wna 
to the fame company of cemedians, viz. his majefty’s fer- 
vants, which title they affumed after a licence had been granted 
to them by king James, in 1603; having before this time 
been called the fervants of the lord chamberlain. The ex- 
hibitions at the Globe feem to have been calculated chiefly 
for the lower clafs of people, and thofe at Black-friars for a 
more feleét and judicious audience. The former was a fum- 
mer, and the latter a winter theatre. Many of our ancient 
dramatic pieces were performed in the yards of carriers’ inns, 


See TuHeatre, AMPHITHEATRE, 


in which, in the beginning of queen Elizabeth’s reign, the* 


comedians, who then firft united themfelves in companies, 
erected an occafional ftage. The form of thefe temporary 
play-houfes feems to be preferved in our modern theatres. 
Many circumftances concur to render it probable, that our 
ancient theatres, in general, were only furnifhed with curtains, 
which opened inthe middle, and a fingle f{cene compofed of 
tapeftry, fometimes ornamented with pi€tures. In the year 
1605, Inigo Jones exhibited an entertainment at Oxford, in 
which moveable fcenes were ufed; but they were not then 
ufed in the public theatres. When fir William Davenant 
firit opened, by virtue of his patent, the duke of York’s 
theatre in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, in the fpring of the year 
1662, with one of his own plays, the Siege of Rhodes, then 
{cenes made their firft appearance upon the Englifh ftage ; 
and about the fame time a¢treffes were alfo introduced, pro- 
bably by him, in imitation of the foreign theatres ; and Mrs. 
Betterton is faid to have been the firft woman that appeared 
on the Englifh ftage. Before this time, female characters 
were reprefented by boys or young men. In the time of 
Shak{peare plays began at one o’clock in the afternoon, and 
the exhibition was ufually finifhed in two hours; and fo 
jate as 1667, they commenced at three o’clock. See Ma- 
lone’s Supplemental Obfervations to Stevens’s edition of 
Shak{peare. 

If any perfons fhall in plays, &c. jeftingly or prophanely 
ufe the name of God, they fhall forfeit 1o/. (Stat. 1 Jac. I. 
cap. 21.) And players {peaking any thing in derogation of 
religion, &c. are liable to oahitees and imprifonment. 
Hs fliz.) Alfo we plays or interludes on a Sunday is 

ubject to penalties, by 1 Car. I. cap. 1. No perfon fhall 
act any new play, or an addition to an old one, &c. unlefs 
a true copy thereof, figned by the mafter of the play-houfe, 
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be fent to the lord chamberlain fourteen days before it be 
acted, who may prohibit the reprefenting any ftage play ; 
and perfons acting contrary to fuch prohibitions fhall forfeit 
5o/. and their licences, &c. (Stat. 10 Geo. II. cap. 28.) 
And by this itatute, no licence is to be given to aé plays, 
but in the city and liberties of Weftmintter, or places of his 
majefty’s refidence. Ibid. 

PLAZIA, in Botany, a genus in the Flora Peruviana, 
p- 92, named after John Plaza, a Spanifh botanift, men- 
tioned refpectfully by Clufius. De Théis. 371. 

PLEA, Puacitum, in Law, that which either party 
allegeth for himfelf in court, in a caufe then depending to be 
tried. 

Pleas are either of the crown, or common pleas. 

Pres of the Crown comprehend all crimes and mifde- 
meanors, in which the king, on behalf of the public, is the 
plaintiff. Such are treafons, felonies, mifprifions of either, 
and mayhem. : 

Pxixras, Common, include all civil ations depending be- 
tween fubje&t and fubje&. The former of thefe were the 
proper object of the jurifdiction of the court of king’s bench ; 
the latter of the court of common pleas. 

Preas are of two forts; viz. dilatory pleas, and pleas 
to the a@ion. For an account of dilatory pleas, fee Diza- 
TORY. 

Pleas ¢o the aGion, are fuch as difpute the very caufe of 
fuit. 

A plea to the action is to anfwer to the merits of the com- 
plaint ; which is done either by confefling or denying it. 
‘(See ConFesston of adion.) To this head may be referred 
the practice of what is calleda * fet-off ;”? by which the 
defendant acknowledges the juflice of the plaintiff’s demand 
on the one hand; but on the other, fets up a demand of his 
own to counterbalance that of the plaintiff, either in the 
whole or in part ; asf the plaintiff fues for ten pounds due 
ona note of hand, the defendant may fet off nine pounds 
due to himfelf for merchandize fold to the plaintiff, and in 
cafe he pleads fuch fet-off, muft pay the remaining balance 
into court. This anfwers very nearly to the compen/fatio, or 
floppage, of the civil law (Ff. 16. 2. 1.), and depends on 
the ftatutes 2 Geo. II. c. 22. and 8 Geo. II. c. 24. which 
enact, that where there are mutual debts between the 
plaintiff and defendant, one debt may be fet againft the other, 
and either pleaded in bar, or given in evidence upen the 
general iffue at the trial; which fhall operate as payment, 
and extinguith fo much of the plaintiff’s demand. 

Pleas that totally deny the caufe of complaint are either 
the general, or a fpecial plea, in bar. The general iffue, or 
general plea, traverfes, thwarts, and denies at once the whole 
declaration, without offering any fpecial matter whereby to 
evade it. Thus, in debt on contraét, it is, a#hil debet, he 
owes nothing ; in debt on bond, zon eff fa&um, it is not his 
deed ; in action of the cafe upona promife, non affumpfit, he 
hath not promifed; in trefpafs upon the cafe, mot guilty 3 
in covenant, performance of covenants, &c. In real aétions, 
nul fort, no wrong done ; nul diffifin, no diffeifin; and in a 
writ of right, that the tenant has more right to hold than 
the demandant has to demand. Thefe pleas are called the 

eneral iflue, becaufe they amount at once to an iffue, or a 
Aa affirmed on one fice, and denied on the other. For- 
merly the general iffue was feldom pleaded, except when 
the party meant wholly to deny the charge alleged againit 
him. But when he meant to diftinguifh, deny, or palliate 
the charge, it was always ufual to fee forth the particular 
facts in what is called a /pecial plea ; which was originally 
intended to apprize the court and the adverfe party of the 
nature and circumftances of the defence, and to keep the law 

and 
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ard the fa@ diftinét. And it is an invariable rule, that 
every defence which cannot be thus fpecially pleaded, may 
be given in evidence, upon the general iffue at the trial. 
Of late, on account of the chicane and delay that have 
attended {pecial pleading, the courts have, in fome inftances, 
and the legiflature in many more, permitted the general iffue 
to be pleaded, thus leaving every thing open, the fact, the 
law, and the equity of the cafe, and have allowed {pecial 
matter to be given in evidence at the trial. 

Special pleas, in bar of the plaintiff’s demand, are very 
various, according to the circumftances of the defendant’s 
cafe. As, in real a€tions a general releafe, or a fine, both 
of which may deftroy and bar the plaintiff’s title. Or, in 
perfonal actions, an accord, arbitration, conditions per- 
formed, nonage of the defendant, or fome other faé& which 
precludes the plaintiff from his aGtion. A juflification is 
likewife a {pecial plea in bar; as in aétions of affault and 
battery, fon affault demefne, that it was the plaintiff’s own 
original affault; in trefpafs, that the defendant did the 
thing complained of inright of fome office which warranted 
him fo to do; or, in an a¢tion of flander, that the plaintiff 
is really as bad a man asthe defendant faid he was. A man 
may alfo plead the ftatutes of limitation in bar. (See Sva- 
tutes of Lrmrvation.) An eftoppel is likewife a fpecial plea 
inbar. See Estoprer, Bar, and ABATEMENT. 

The conditions and qualities of a plea are, 1. That it be 
fingle, and containing only one matter ; for duplicity begets 
confufion. But by ftatute 4 & 5 Ann. c. 16. aman, with 
leave of the court, may plead two or more diftin& matters 
or fingle pleas ; as in an aétion of affault and battery, thefe 
three, not guilty, fon affault demefne, and the ftatute of 
limitation. 2. That it be ftri€t and pofitive, and not argu- 
mentative. 3. That it have convenient certainty of time, 
place, and perfons. 4. That it anfwer the plaintiff’s alle- 
gations in every material point. 5. That it be fo pleaded as 
to be capable of trial. Special pleas are ufually in the 
affirmative, fometimes in’ the negative, but they always ad- 
vance fome new faét not mentioned in the declaration; and 
then they mutt be averred to be true in the common form; 
‘and this he is ready to verify.’’? This is not neceflary in 

leas of the general iffue ; thofe always containing a denial 
of the facts before advanced by the other party, and there- 
fore putting him upon the proof of them. 

It is a rule in pleading that no man be allowed to plead 
{pecially fucha plea as amounts only to the general iffue, or 
a total denial of the charge; but im fuch cafe he fhall be 
driven to plead the general iffue in terms, whereby the whole 
queftion is referred to a jury. But if the defendant, in an 
affife or aétion of trefpafs, be defirous to refer the validity 
of his title to the court rather than to the jury, he may {tate 
his title fpecially, and at the fame time give colour to the 
plaintiff, or fuppofe him to have an appearance or colour 
of title, bad indeed in point of law, but of which the jury 
are net competent judges. When the plea of the defendant 
is thus put in, if it does not amount to an iflue, or total 
contradiétion of the declaration, but only evades it, the 
plaintiff may plead again, and reply to the defendant’s plea ; 
either traverfing it, that is, totally denying it ; as if on an 
action of debt upon bond, the defendant pleads /o/vit ad 
diem, that he paid the money when due, here the plaintiff in 
his replication may totally traverfe this plea, by denying that 
the defendant paid it ; or he may allege new matter in con- 
tradi¢tion to the defendant’s plea; as when the defendant 
pleads no award made, the plaintiff may reply, and fet forth 
an aétual award, and affign a breach ; or the replication may 
confe/s and avoid the plea, by fome new matter or diftinétion, 
confiftent with the plaintiff’s former declaration; as, in an 


ation for trefpaffing upon land of which the plaintiff is 
feifed, if the defendant fhews a title to the land by defcent, 
and that therefore he had a right to enter, and gives colour 
to the plaintiff, the plaintiff may either traverfe and totally 
deny the fa&t of the defcent ; or he may confefs and avoid 
it by replying, that true it is fuch defcent happened, but 
that fince the defcent the defendant himfelf demifed the 
lands to the plaintiff for term of life. To the replication 
the defendant may rejoin, or put in an anfwer called a re- 
joinder. he plaintiff may anfwer the rejoinder by a /ur- 
rejoinder ; upon which the defendant may rebut; and the 
plaintiff anfwer him by a /ur-rebutter ; which pleas, replica- 
tions, rejoinders, fur-rejoinders, rebutters, and fur-rebut- 
ters, an{wer to the exceptio, replicatio, duplicatio, triplicatio, and 
guadruplicatio of the Roman laws. Init. 4. 14. Braé&. 1. Be 
tren Coane 

The whole of this procefs is denominated the pleading ; 


in the feveral ftages of which it muft be carefully obferved,. 


not to depart or vary from the title or defence, on which 
the party has once infifted. For this (which is called a 
departure in pleading) might occafion endlefs altercation, 
therefore the replication muft fupport the declaration, and 
the rejoinder muit fupport the plea, without departing out 
of it. Asin the cafe of pleading no award made, in confe- 
quence of a bond of arbitration, to which the plaintiff re- 
plies, fetting forth an aual award ; now the defendant can- 
not rejoin that he hath performed this award, for fuch re~ 
joinder would be an entire departure from his original plea, 
which alleged that no fuch award was made; therefore he 
has now no other choice, but to traverfe the faét of the re- 
plieation, or elfe to demur upon the law of it. Yet in many 
actions the plaintiff who has alleged in his declaration a 
general wrong, may, in his replication, after an evafive 
plea by the defendant, reduce that general wrong to a more 
particular certainty, by afligning the injury afrefh with 
all its fpecific circumftances in {uch manner as clearly to 
afcertain and identify it, confiftently with his general com- 
plaint 5; which is called a nea or novel afignment. Although 
duphicity in pleading muit be avoided for various reafons, 
yet it is often expedient to plead in fuch a manner, as to 
avoid any implied admiffion of a faét, which cannot with 
propriety or fafety be pofitively affirmed or denied. And 
this may be done by what is called a prote/lation ; by which 
the party interpofes an oblique allegation or denial of fome 
fact, protefting (by the gerund, froteflando) that fuch a 
matter does or does not exilt ; and at the fame time avoiding 
a direét affirmation or denial. The ufe of this proteftation 
is to fave the party from being concluded with refpeét to 
fome faét or circumftance, which cannot be direCily affirmed 
or denied without falling into duplicity of pleading ; and 
which yet, if he did not thus enter his proteft, he might be 
deemed to have tacitly waived or admitted. 

In any ftages of the pleadings, when either fide advances 
or affirms any new matter, he ufually avers it to be true, 
‘and this he is ready to verify ;”’ on the other hand, when 
either fide traverfes or denies the fats pleaded by his anta- 
gonift, he ufually tenders an iffue, as it is called; the lan- 


guage of which varies with the party by whom the iffue is 


tendered ; for if the traverfe or denial comes from the de- 
fendant, the iffue is tendered thus, ‘‘ and of this he puts 
himfelf upon the country,’’ thereby fubmitting himfelf to 
the judgment of his peers; but if the traverfe les upon 
the plaintiff, he tenders the iffue, or prays the judgment of 
the peers againft the defendant in another form ; thus, ‘and 
this he prays may be inquired of by the country.’ But 
if either fide (c.g. the defendant) pleads a {pecial negative 


plea, not traverfing or denying any thing that was before 
alleged, 
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alleged, but difclofing fome new negative matter ; as when 
the {uit is ona bond, conditioned to perform an award, and 
the defendant pleads negatively, that no award was made, 
he tenders no iflue upon this plea ; becaufe it does not yet 
appear whether the fact will be difputed, the plaintiff not 
yet having afferted the exiftence of any award; but when 
the plaintiff replies, and fets forth an actual fpecific award, 
if then the defendant traverfes the replication, and denies 
the making of any fuch award, he then, and not before, 
tenders an iffue to the plaintiff. For when, inthe courfe of 
pleading, they come toa point which is affirmed on one 
fide, and denied on the other, they are then faid to be at 
iffue ; all their debates being at laft contracted into a fingle 
point, which muft now be determined either in favour of the 
plaintiff or defendant. Blackit. Com. b. iii. 

PLEA, in ELquity, may be either to the jurifdiétion, fhew- 
ing that the court has no cognizance of the caufe’; or to 
the perfon, fhewing fome difability in the plaintiff, as by 
outlawry, excommunication, and the like ; or in bar, fhew- 
ing fome, matter, wherefore the plaintiff can demand no re- 
lief, as an act of parliament, a fine, a releafe, or a former 
decree. And the truth of this plea the defendant is bound 
to prove, if put upon it by the plaintiff. 

PxeA to Lndiément, is the plea of the prifoner, or de- 
fenfive matter alleged by him on his arraignment, if he does 
not confefs, or ftand mute. Waiving the plea of fan@uary, 
which is now abrogated (fee Sanctuary) ; there are five 
pleas of this kind. 1. A plea to the jurifdition, which is 
when an indiétment is taken before a court that hath no 
cognizance of the offence ; as if a man be indiéted for a 
rape at the fheriff’s tourn, or for treafon at the quarter- 
feffions ; in thefe, or fimilar cafes, he may except to the 
jurifdiction of the court, without anfwering at all to the 
crime alleged. (2 Hal. P.C. 256.) 2. A demurrer to 
the’ indiétment. (See Demurrer.) 3. A plea in abate- 
ment, which is principally for a mifnomer, a wrong name, 
or a falfe addition to the prifoner. But the prifoner derives 
little benefit from dilatory pleas of this kind; becaufe, if 
the exception be allowed, a new bill of indi€tment may be 
framed, according to what the prifoner in his plea avers 
to be his true name and addition. 4. A {pecial plea in bar, 
which affe&ts the merits of the indi€tment, and gives a 
reafon why the prifoner ought not to anfwer it at all, nor 
put himfelf upon his trial for the crime alleged. Thefe 
pleas are of four-kinds: a former acquittal, a former con- 
yiction, a former attainder, or a pardon. Here we may 
obferye that, though in civil aétions, in which a man may 
chufe what plea in bar to make, he is concluded by that 
plea and cannot recur to another; in. criminal profecu- 
tions, when a prifoner’s plea in bar is found againft him 
upon iffue tried by a jury, or adjudged againit him in 
point of law by the court, ftill he fhall not be concluded 
or convicted thereon, but fhall have judgment of refpondeat 
oufler, and may plead over to the felony the general iffue, 
not guilty. (2 Hal. P.C. 239.) For the law allows 
many pleas by which the prifoner may efcape death; but 
only one plea, in confequence of which it can be infliéted, 
viz. on the general iffue, after an impartial examination 
and decifion of the faéts, by the unanimous verdi@ of a 
jury. 5. The general iflue, a plea of snot guilty, upon 
which plea alone the prifoner receives his final judgment 
of death. 

Pura in Bar of Execution, may be either infanity, preg- 
nancy, the king’s pardon, an a& of grace, or diverfity- of 
perfon, viz. that he is not the fame that was attainted 
and the likes. In this laft cafe a jury fhall be impannelled 
totry this collateral iffue, viz. the identity of his perfon, 
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and not whether guilty or innocent; for that has been de- 
cided before. In thefe collateral iffues, the trial fhall be 
inflanter, and no time allowed the prifoner to make his de- 
fence, or produce his witneffes, unlefs he will make oath 
that he is not the perfon attainted ; neither fhall. any pe- 
remptory challenges of the jury be allowed the prifoner, 
though formerly fuch challenges were held to be allowable, 
whenever a man’s life was in queftion. oe 

PEAS of the Sword. Ranulph earl of Chefter, 2 Hen. IIT. 
granted to his barons of Chefhire an ample charter of liber- 
ties, ‘ exceptis placitis ad gladium meum pertinentibus.” * 

The reafo of the exception was, that William the .Con~ 
queror gave the earldom of Cheiter to his half-brother 
Hugh, commonly called Lupus, anceftor of this Ranulph. 
‘’'Tenere ita libere ad gladium, ficut ipfe rex tenuit Ang iam 
& coronam.”’ be an 

Accordingly, in all indiétments for felony, murder, &ce. 
in the county palatine, the form was, ** Contra ‘pacem do- 
mini comitis, gladium & dignitatem fuam ;?”" or, ** Contra 
dignitatem gladii Ceftriz.”~ Such were the pleas for the 
diénity of the earl of Chefter. e 

Preas, Court of Common, called alfo common bench. See 
Court of Common Pleas. é 

PLEADING, Pracrrario, a difcourfe fpoken at the 
bar, in defence of the caufe of a party. 

From the time of the Conqueft, ail pleading was per- 
formed in French till’the time of Edward I I., when it 
was appointed, that the pleas fhould be pleaded in Englith, 
but that they fhould be entered, or recorded, in Latin. But 
now by 4 Geo. IT. cap. 26, itis enaéted, that all proceed- 
ings in courts of juitice fhall be in aia wes 

At Athens, and even in France and England, it was prohi- 
bited to have any formed, or prepared pleading, or to amufe 
the court with long artificial harangues ; only, in important 
matters, it was the fettled cuttom to begin the pleadings 
with a paflage in holy feripture. ~ td 

It is but of late years that eloquence was admitted to the 
bar, where it has been much’ praétifed and encouraged. ; 

Among the Athenians, an equal time was allowed both 
parties to plead, which was meafured by a water hour-glafs ; 
and in order to fee juftice done in this refpeé, there w: } an 
officer appointed to diftribute the water to each, whence he 
was called ephydor. ee 

PLeapINGs, in the ftricteft fenfe, are all the allegations of 
the parties to a fuit, made after the count, or declaration, 
till iffue is joined: or, more generally, pleadings are the mu- 
tual altercations between the plaintiff and defendant ; which 
at prefent are fet down and delivered into the proper of- 
fice in writing, though formerly they were ufually put in 
by their counfel ore tenus, or viva voce, in court, and then 
minuted down by the chief clerks, or prothonotaries; whence 
in our old Jaw French, the pleadings are frequently deno- 
minated the parol. The firft of thefe is*the declaration, 
which fee. When the plaintiff hath ftated “his cafe in the — 
declaration, it is incumbent on the defendant within a rea- 
fonable time to make his defence, and put in a plea; or 
elfe the plaintiff will at once recover judgment by default, 
or nihil dicit of the defendant. (See Derencr.) After 
defence made, the defendant muft put in his plea. But, 
before he defends, if the fuit is commenced by. capias or 
latitat, without any fpecial original, he is entitled to de- 
mand one imparlance, or licentia loquendi ; and may, before 
he pleads, have more granted by confent of the conrt ; 
to fee if he can end the matter amicably without farther 
fuit, by talking with the plaintiff; a prattice which is 
fuppofed to have arifen from a principle of religi 
obedience to the precept of the gofpel (Matth. v. 25.) 5 
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which pretept has a plain refereace to the Roman law of 
the 12 tables, which exprefsly directed the plaintiff and 
defendant to make up the matter, while they were in the 
way, or going to the pretor. There are many other 
previous {fteps which may be taken by a defendant before 
he puts in his plea. When thefe proceedings are over, the 
defendant muit then put in his excufe or plea. For an ac- 
count of the different pleas, and the further procefs by 
pleading; fee PLea, /upra. 

PLEASANT, in Geography, a town of Clermont county, 
in Ohio, containing 1245 inhabitants.—Alfo, in Fairfield 
county, containing 988 inhabitants. 

Prrasant, Mount. See Mount Pleafant; adding in 
that article after Pennfylvania, containing, in 1810, 1105 
inhabitants.—Alfo, Mount Pleafant in Wathington county, 
containing 1:65; and Mount Pleafant in Weltmoreland, 
containing 1780 inhabitants, both in the fame ftate.—Alfo, 
in Jefferfon county, Ohio, contaihing 846 inhabitants. 

Preasant Point, a N.E. headland in Merry-meeting 
bay, Lincoln county and ftate of Maine.—Alfo, a fer- 
tile and agreeably fituated point of land, on the welftern 
bank of the Paffamaquoddy river, about 15 miles from 
the mouth of the river, and four above Moofe ifland. 
On this point refide the remains of the Paflamaquoddy 
tribe of Indians, confifting of about 4co in number, and 
thought to be on the decline. They have a Roman 
Catholic prieft, and lately, a refpe€table meeting-houfe 
has been erected at the expence of the ftate. Unac- 

uainted with agriculture, their f{ummer employment is that 
of fifhing, and fhooting porpoifes, the oil of which they ex- 
tract, and fell to the Americans for the ufe of lamps; and 
in winter they occupy themfelves in hunting. They have 
fome idea of moral obligation, but are not diftinguifhed 
for their honefty or fidelity. The women are graceful and 
delicate in their manners, and modeft in their drefs. The 
men are fullen and unfociable.—Alfo, the eaftern bound- 
ary of Hawk’s, or Sandwich river, in the harbour of 
Chebuéo. 

Preasanr River, a {mall village, with a poft-office, on 
the fea-coaft of Wafhington county, in Maine, at the head 
of Narraguagus bay’; 16 miles N.E. of Gold{borough. 

PLEASURE, the effect of a fenfation, or perception, 
agreeable to the mind, or of the gratification of fome ap- 
petite. 

Pleafures may be diftinguifhed into two kinds. The firft, 
thofe which anticipate, or go before the reafon : fuch are all 
agreeable fenfations. Thefe are popularly called plea/ures of 
jen é, or of the body. 

The fecond are thofe which do not precede, or antici- 
pate, either the fenfes or reafon. Thefe we call plea/ures of 
the mind. Such is the joy arifing from a clear perception 
of fome future good, or the confufed fenfation of a prefent 
one. 

For an inftance of each. A man frequently finds plea- 
fure in eating a fruit he was before unacquainted with ; this 
1s anticipating plea/ure, which he feels before he knows the 
fruit to be good. On the other hand, a hungry hunter ex- 
pects, or perhaps actually finds victuals; where the joy he 
conceives is a pleafure that follows fronr the knowledge of 
his prefent or future good. 

Pleafure and pain feem to be no other than engines in na- 
ture’s hand, by which we are direéted to confult our own 
prefervation, and avoid our ruin. To things that may con- 
tribute to the one, as food, &c. fhe has annexed pleafure ; 
and to thofe that may conduce to the other, as hunger, 
difeafes, &c. pain. 

_ Among the multiplicity of things to be done, and to be 
avoided, for the prefervation of animal life, &c. how fhould 
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we have diftinguifhed between the one and the other, but 
for the fenfation of pleafure or pain? Thefe are not only 
fpurs to urge us on, but alfo guides, to dire& us whither 
we are to go. Wherever mature has fixed a pleafure, we 
may take it for granted, fhe there enjoins-a duty ; and 
fomething is to be there done, either for the individual, or 
for the {pecies. 

Hence it is, that our pleafures vary at different flages of 
life ; the pleafures, e. gr. of a child, a youth, a grown man, 
an old man,-&c. all tending to thofe particular things 
required by nature in that particular ftate of life, either 
for the prefervation, fimply, or, jointly, for that and pro- 
pagation, &c. 

Hence, from the different conftitutions of the body, at 
different ages, it were very eafy to account for all the par- 
ticular taltes and pleafures thereof: not by deducing the 
pleafures mechanically from the difpofition of the organs in 
that itate, but by confidering what is neceffary for the per- 
feCtion and well-being of the individual in that ftate, and what 
is to contribute to that of the {fpecies. Inachild, ec. gr. mere 
prefervation in the prefent ftate is not enough, it muft like- 
wifé grow: to bring this apne nature has made the re- 
turns of hunger, &c. more frequent, as well as more acute, 
and the pleafures of feeding more exquifite. And that the 
excefs of aliment, in proportion to the bulk of the body, 
may be difpenfed with, fhe has made one of the great plea- 
fures of the ftate to confift in a feries of fportive exercifes ; 
by means of which the parts of the body come to be opened 
and expanded, and arrive at maturity. This done, the plea- 
fures that conduced to it difappear ; and others, fuited to the 
new ftate, fucceed. 

In the Hartleyan fyftem, the capacity of pleafure and 
pain is one of the faculties of the human mind, by which 
aman becomes capable of action, enjoyment, or fuffering. 
Our affetions, or paffions, are feelings arifing from the per- 
ception of pleafure or pain, or, in other words, of natural 
good or evil, according to the circumftances in which they 
are placed. ‘ By the affe€tions,” fays Dr. Hartley, “ we 
are excited to purfue happinefs and all its means, and to 
flee from mifery and all its apparent caufes.”” The primary 
affeGtions in his fyftem are ten; five grateful, and five un- 
grateful: the former are love, defire, hope, joy, and pleaf- 
ing recollection : the latter are hatred, averfion, fear, forrow, 
and difpleafing recolletion. (See ArrecTion and Pas- 
ston.) The exiftence of this capacity of pleafure and pain 
we derive from confcioufnefs ; and what pleafure and pain 
are, we learn from experience; thefe being feelings which 
cannot be expreffed by definition. Natural good produces 
pleafure, and that which produces pain is natural evil. Our 
pleafures and pains are either fenfible or intelleétual, that is, 
they are the effect of either fenfations or ideas. ‘The plea- 
furable and painful fenfations he thus explains by his theory 
of vibrations. Moderate vibrations are the caufes of plea- 
fare, whilft violent vibrations occafion pain ; hence the fame 
fenfation, which in a moderate degree is pleafurable, may, 
by increafing beyond certain limits, become exquifitely pam- 
fal, as in the cafe of heat. Dr. Hartley conjectures, that 
the precife limit between pleafure and pain is the folution 
of continuity in the nerve that vibrates. Hence, Hartley 
and his difciples alfo account for the pleafure which accom~- 
panies the recovery from painful diforders, and from the 
recollection of paft pains, dangers, and troubles. The 
vigorous vibrations, which occafion pain, fubfide by length 
of time within the limits of pleafure. Hence, it has been 
fuggeited, we may account, at Jeaft in part, for the ex- 
iftence of evil in the univerfe, and are able to affign a reafon, 
why a ftate of probation, to beings conftituted like our- 
felves, fhould be in a confiderable degree a flate of fuffer- 
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ing. Pains the moft exquifite and durable, it has been faid, 
may ultimately fall within the limits of pleafure, and may 
be even effential to the production of the greateft good. 
Dr. Hartley, in the fequel of his « Treatife on Man,” has 
fhewn how, upon his fyftem of affociation and vibration, 
our five fenfes, viz. feeling, tafte, {mell, fight, and hearing, 
produce intelleétual pleafures and pains, or the different 
‘affeGtions, which are modifications of pleafure and pain. 
Arranging the affections under fix general clafles, viz. ima- 
gination, emulation, felf-intereft, fympathy, theopathy, and 
the moral fenfe; he traces them up to the affociation of 
ideas, and deduces them either from fenfible pleafures or 
pains, which are evidently original, or from the combination 
of other intelleétual pleafures or pains, which are derived 
from fenfible ones. The pleafures and pains of imagination 
arife from the perception of natural or artificial beauty or 
deformity ; and thefe he diftinguifhes-into feven kinds. 
The pleafures and pains of ambition arife from the opinions 
of others concerning us; the fenfe of honour and of fhame. 
Thofe of felf-intereft arife from the poffeffion or want of 
the means of happinefs, and fecurity from a fubjection to 
the hazards of mifery. (See SeLr-tnTEREST.) For the 
pleafures and pains of fympathy, theopathy, and the moral 
fenfe, fee thefe feveral articles. See alfo Mental Puino- 
SOPHY. 

Preasure Boat, among the Ancients. 
MEGUS. 

PLeasureE Garden, in Ornamental Gardening, is that fort 
of garden which is formed near to, or that furrounds a 
country-houfe or refidence ; and which is contrived for the 
purpofe of curiofity, ornament, or entertainment. This 
{ometimes comprehends the whole pleafure ground, but at 
other times is totally diftin& from it. Pleafure gardens 
fhould conftantly be laid out according to the nature and 
fituation of the particular places where they are to be 
formed, being of greater or lefs extent as circumitances 
may dire&t. They are moftly planted either wholly or in 
~ the greateft part with flowers and fhrubs of the more beau- 
tiful and ornamental kinds, that they may afford as much 
beauty and variety as poffible. In their forms they may be 
{quare, oblong, or fomewhat circular, and have the boundaries 
of the divifions formed by the arrangements of curious fhrub- 
beries, embellifhed with colle&tions of the moit rare, beau- 
tiful, and curious flowering fhrubs ; the interior parts being 
divided into many narrow compartments, either in the par- 
terre method rit fteaight beds and borders, or into plain 
four-feet wide beds arranging parallel, with two-feet wide 
alleys between each, walks being carried all round next to 
the outer boundaries, after which borders furrounding the 
whole divifions, and within thefe the different divided parts 
for the beds, as already noticed, which fhould in general 
be raifed in a gently rounding manner, the edges being fet 
with dwarf-box, thrift, and pinks by way of variety, and 
the alleys and walks laid with the beft and fineft gravel. 

In thefe divifions may be planted the moft curious and 
valuable hyacinths, tulips, polyanthos-narciflufes, jonquils, 
ranunculufes, anemones, as well as moft other forts of rare, 
hardy, bulbous, and tuberous-rooted flowers, each kind 
moftly in a feparate manner, efpecially of thofe of the 
more choice forts, as being neceflary, not only for the fake 
of diftin&tion, buy for the convenience of occafionally giv- 
ing them proteCtion from fevere and inclement weather. 
In thefe fituations, there may likewife be put out curious 
colle&tions of the fineft deferiptions of fibrous-rooted flower- 
ing plants, fuch as carnations, polyanthufes, auriculas, and 
many other kinds, fome of which being placed in feparate 
beds, as thofe of the more valuable forts, and others dif 
perfed in different compartments, in order to give the 
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greateft poffible degrees of variety. Still further, in other 
compartments, there may be exhibitions containing great 
varieties of all the different kinds of both the bulbous and 
fibrous-rooted forts of flowering plants. 

Gardens of this kind fhould conftantly, in every part, be 
kept clean, neat, and perfeétly in order. , 

Preasure Ground, in Gardening, any fort of ornamented 
ground round a refidence. It comprehends all the orna- 
mental compartments or divifions of ground and plantation; 
fuch as lawns, plantations of trees and fhrubs, flower com- 
partments, walks, pieces of water, &c. whether fituated 
wholly within the fpace generally confidered as pleafure 
ground, or extended over hahas, or by other communi- 
cations, to the adjacent fields, parks, paddocks, or out 
grounds. " 

In defigns for pleafure grounds, modern improvements 
reject all formal works, fuch as long ftraight walks, regular 
interfeGtions, {quare grafs plots, correfponding pat 
quadrangular and angular fpaces, inclofed with high 
clipped hedges, &c., as well as all other uniformities ; in- 
ftead of which, open {paces of grafs ground of varied forms 
and dimenfions, and winding walks, all bounded with plan- 
tations of trees, fhrubs, and flowers, in various clumps and 
other diftributions, are exhibited in a variety of imitative 
rural forms, as curves, projections, openings, and clofings, 
in imitation of a natural aflemblage, having all the various 
plantations open to the walks and lawns. A f{pacious open 
lawn of grafs ground being generally firit exhibited imme- 
diately in the front of the manfion, or main habitation, 
fometimes widely extended in open {pace on both fides to 
admit of greater profpeé&t, &c., and fometimes more con- 
tracted towards the habitation, widening gradually outward, 
and having each fide embellifhed with plantations of fhrub- 
bery, groves, thickets, &c., in clumps, and other parts, 
in fweeps, curves, and projections, towards the lawn, &c., 
with breaks or openings of grafs {paces at intervals, be- 
tween the plantations ; and ferpentine gravel walks winding 
under the fhade of the trees ; extended plantations bein 
alfo carried round next the outer boundary of the wre 
in various openings and clofings, having alfo gra 
winding through them, for fhady and private ing ; 
and in the interior divifions of the ground ferpentine wind- 
ing walks exhibited, and elegant grafs openings, arrangin 
aot ways, all bordered eth (honfenes ve other md 
and fhrub plantations, flower compartments, &c., difpofed 
in a variety of different rural forms and dimenfions, in ealy 
bendings, concaves, projections, and itraight ranges, occa- 
fionally ; with intervening breaks or_epenings. of grafs 
ground between the compartments of plantations, &c., 
both to promote rural diverfity, and for communication and 
profpecé to the different divifions ; all the plantations being 
fo varioufly arranged, as gradually to difcover new {cenes, 
each furnifhing freth variety, both in the form of the defign 
in different parts, as well as in the difpofition of the vari- 
ous trees, fhrubs, and flowers, and other ornaments and 
diverlities. 

So that in thefe defigns, according to modern gardening, 
a tra&t *of ground of any extent may have the pen (pal 
varied and diverfified exceedingly, in a beautiful reprefenta- 
tion of art and nature, fo that in pafling from one compart- 
ment to another, new varieties prefent themfelves in the 
molt agreeable manner ; and even if the figure of the ground> 
be irregular, and its furface has many inequalities, in rifings 
and fallings, and other irregularities, the whole may be im- 
proved without any great trouble of fquaring and levelling,» © 
as by humouring the natural form, even the very irregula- 
rities may be made to conceal their natural deformities, 
and carry along with them an air of diverfity and ni 
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In thefe rural works, however, we fhould not’ entirely 
abolifh all appearance of art and uniformity ; for thefe, 
when properly applied, give an additional beauty and pecu- 
liar grace to all natural produtions, and fet nature in the 
faireft and moft advantageous point of view. One prin- 
cipal point in laying out a pleafure ground, is for the de- 
figner to take particular care that the whole extent of his 
ground be not taken in at one view, as where the contrary 
is the cafe, there is a tamenefs and want of proper effect 
produced. 

It is impoffible to give any dire¢tions for planting a plea- 
fure ground; as the plan may be varied exceedingly, ac- 
cording to the natural figure, pofition, and fituation of the 
land, and talte of the defigner. 

In refpeét to the fituation, it muft be immediately con- 
tiguous to the main houfe, whether high or low fituated : 
however, a fomewhat elevated fituation, or the fide or fum- 
mit of fome moderate rifiag ground, is always the moit 
eligible on which to ereét the chief habitation, arranging 
the pleafure ground accordingly ; fuch an expofure being 
the moft defirable, both for the beauty of the profpect and 
healthfulnefs of the air; a low level fituation neither afford- 
ing a due profpect of the ground, nor the adjacent country, 
belides being liable to unwholefome dampnefs, and fome- 
times inundation in winter: there are, however, many level 
fituations, forming plains or flats, that poflefs great advan- 
tages both of foil and profpeét, and the beauties of water 
without too much moifture ; there are alfo fometimes large 
traéts of ground, confifting both of low and high fituations, 
as level plains, hollows, eminences, declivities; and other 
inequalities, which may be fo improved as to make a moit 
defirable pleafure ground, as the icene may be varied in the 
moft beautful manner imaginable; but as the choice of 
fituation and feope of ground is not always attainable, 
every one muft regulate his plan in the moft commodious 
manner poflible, agreeable to the nature of the particular 
fituation, extent of ground, and plan which has been 
adopted. 

The extent of pleafure grounds may be varied, according 
to that of the eftate or premifes, and other circumitances, 
as from a quarter or half an acre to thirty or forty or 
more. 

The ground for this purpofe fhould previoufly be well 
fenced in, by a wall, paling, hedge, or parts of each fort, 
and in fome parts a fofle or haha, where it may be neceflary 
to extend the profpeét, either at the termination of a lawn, 
walk, or avenue; and the clofe fences fhould generally be 
concealed withinfide, particularly the wall and paling fences, 
by a range of clofe plantation, unlefs where the wall may 
be wanted for the culture of wall fruit. But fometimes, 
when the pleafure ground adjoins to a fine park, paddock, 
or other agreeable profpeét, the boundary fence on that 
fide is often either a low edge, or a haha; but many pre- 
fer the latter, efpecially at the termination of any fpacious 
opening, both to extend the profpeét more effeGiually, and 
give the ground an air of greater extent, than it really has, 
at a diftance; the haha being funk, nothing like a fence 
appears, fo that the adjacent park, fields, &c. appear to 
be connected with the grounds. 

The arrangement of the feveral divifions, both internal 
and external, muft be wholly regulated by the nature and 
extent of the ground. 

And in whatfoever mode fuch grounds are laid out, the 
whole of the different quarters, walks, and other parts, 
fhould be kept in an exact and neat order. 

According to Mr. Loudon, the pleafure ground may 
confift of feenes of different expreffions of avowed art, as 
thofe of gardening ; and of nature, as thofe of picturefque 
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improvement, fuch as tranquil or fequeftered glades, ro- 
mantic glens, flowery meads, furzy heaths, tangled dingles, 
wooded dells, rocky fteeps, and numberlefs others, which 
are to be met with in a varied or pi€turefque country, and 
are either to be heightened in effeét, or preferved from cul- 
tivation by the improver. Wherever the pleafure ground 
is not under fome of the particular feenes of ornamental 
gardening, it fhould be fed at leaft by fheep, and often by 
horfes, cattle, &c., which fhould be allowed to come clofe 
to the terrace wall that feparates the lawn from the man- 
fion; for what can be more dull and unnatural, than the 
modern method of furrounding a houfe by a naked lawn 
totally deftitute of animation ? 

A hollow winding dell or dingle, containing a brook or 
rill overhung with wood, and its banks diverfified by broken 
sround prefenting various coloured earths, and among the 
low growths old trunks of trees, roots, and ftones, or dells 
of a grander charaéter, containing bold, perpendicular, pro- 
jecting, or irregular, maflive rocks, overhung with huge 
trees, bufhes, ferns, and creepers, grouped and combined 
in an infinite diverfity of ways,—the ftream, interrupted by 
the rocks, tumbling over in rearing cataracts, foaming caf- 
cades, or interrupted only by gentle falls,—and perhaps in 
fome places, where the dell widens into a valley, fpreading 
itfelf into a cryftal lake, varied by little iflands and woody 
projections, all heightened by the ufual appendages of ani- 
mation, the finging of birds, the fragrance of flowers, from 
what is confidered to be among the moft enchanting kinds 
of reclufe pleafure ground fcenery. When a place is for- 
tunate enough to have fuch a romantic chain of picturefque 
beauty as this, it fhould feldom be touched by the hand of 
art. It may happen, that fome improvement may be made, 
by fhewing, in a partial manner, rocks, roots, or ftones, 
that are perhaps totally concealed; by augmenting a na- 
tural cafcade, or by fupplying ivy, or fome other creepers, 
or evergreens, &c.; but in general little more can be at- 
tempted with propriety. The principal operation, that in 
any cafe ean be undertaken in fuch a {cene, is, where it 
may be requifite to lead through a walk, or road, either to 
obferve its beauties, or as an approach to fome other part 
of the refidence. The difficulty of executing either of 
thefe will be great to thofe, who think of nothing but un- 
dulating fweeps, fhaven lawns, and ferpentine gravel walks ; 
but by thofe accuftomed to admire this kind of {cenery, 
the operation will eafily be accomplifhed. See ResmEnce. 

Preasure of the King, in Law, ig ufed in connection 
with the infliGion of punifhment for any crime, not to lig- 
nify any extrajudicial will of the fovereign, but fuch as 1s 
declared by his reprefentatives, the judges in his courts of 
juitice : “ voluntas regis in curia, non in camera.”” I Hal. 
Peer 75< ; 

PLEAU, La, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Correze, and chief place of a canton, in 
the diftri@ of Tulles; 18 miles E. of Tulles. The place 
contains 655, and the canton 6355 inhabitants, on a terri- 
tory of 2324 kihometers, in § communes. 

PLEAUX, a town of France, in the department of the 
Cantal, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri&t of Mau- 
riac; 8 miles S.W. of Mauriac. The place contains 2584, 
and the canton 10,667 inhabitants, on a territory of 1823 
kiliometres, in 12 communes. 

PLEBANUS was anciently the title of a rural dean. 

The denomination arofe hence, that thefe deaneries were 
then affixed to the plebania, or chief mother-church within 
fuch a diftri@ ; which, at firft, was ufually ten parifhes. 

Prrganus feems alfo to have been ufed for a parifh-prieft 
of fuch a large mother-church, as was exempt from the 
jurifdiGion of the ordinary ; fo that he had the authority of 
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a rural dean committed to him by the archbiihop ; to whom 
the church was immediately fubject. 

PLEBEIAN, Presetus, a perfon of the rank of the 
populace, or commen people. : 

The term is chiefly ufed in {peaking of the ancient Ro- 
mans; who were divided, about the time of Tarquin’s ex- 
pulfion, into fenators, knights, and plebeians, or com- 
mons. 

The plebeians were thofe who could not claim their de- 
{cent from the ancient fenaters, appointed by Romulus, and 
the kings who fucceeded him, 

PreBEian Games, were games celebrated by the Roman 
people, in remembrance, as fome fay, of their reconciliation 
with the fenators, after the expulfion from the city, in the 
year of Rome 261; or, according to others, in token of 
their public rejoicing, when the kings were driven from 
Rome, A.U.C. 245, and the people enjoyed their liberty. 
Thefe games were celebrated in the circus for three days, 
and commenced on the feventh of the caleads of December. 
Adrian inftituted plebeian games in the circus, AUC. 
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SLEBISCITUM, among the Romans, a law enatted 
by the common people, at the requeit of the tribune, or 
fome other plebeian magiftrate, without the intervention of 
the fenate. ‘ 

PresiscrruM is more particularly applied to the law 
which the people made, when, upon {ome mifunderftanding 
with the fenate, they retired to the Aventine mount. — 

PLECH, in Geography, a town of Germany, in the 
principality of Culmbach; 21 miles S. of Pegnitz. 

PLECHAS, a word ufed by Hippocrates to exprefs 
that region of the body which is terminated backward by 
the anus, forward by the pudenda, and fideways by the 
hips. 

*PLECTANA, a word ufed by fome to exprefs the 
cornua uteri, and by others, for any plexus of veflels. 

PLECTRANTHUS, in Botany, received that name 
from l’Heritier, in allufion to the /pur, xAnxigox, of the 
corolla, which he conceived to be an effential part of the 
generic charaéter.—L’Herit. Stirp. 85. Schreb. 396. 
Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 3. 168. Mart. Mill. Dig. v. 3. Ait. 
Hort. Kew. y. 3. 425. Brown Prodr. Nov. Holl. v. 1. 
505. (Germanea; Juff. 116. Lamarck Iluftr, t. 514. )— 
Clafs and order, Didynamia Gymnofpermia. Nat. Ord. Ver- 
ticilate, Linn. Labiate, Jufl. 

Gen, Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, fomewhat 
bell-fhaped, fhort, two-lipped; upper lip ovate, broadeit, 
afcending ; lower four-cleft, acute, the two lower feg- 
ments rather the longeft. Cor. of one petal, ringent, re- 
verfed; tube compreffed, longer than the calyx: one lip, 
which is turned uppermoft, broadcit, three-cleft ; its middle 
fegment .very large, emarginate; lateral ones fmall: the 
other, direéted downwards, narrower, entire, ovate, con- 
cave. Neé¢tary a {pur or prominence, from the bafe of the 
tube of the corolla, pointing upwards. Svam. Filaments 
four, declining, awl-fhaped, two of them rather the fhorteit ; 
anthers fimple. Pi/?. Germen four-lobed; ityle thread- 
fhaped, the length and pofition of the ftamens; ftigma 
cloven, acute. Peric. none, the calyx containing the tour 
roundifh /eeds. 

Eff. Ch. Upper lip of the calyx largeft ; lower four-cleft: 
Corolla reverfed, ringent, its tube {purred on the upper fide. 
Stamens fimple. 

Such are the chara¢ters of this genus,-as eriginally de- 
fined. by its author, who confidered the reverfed corolla, or 
flower ; the {pur or prominence of the tube ; and the fimple 
ftamens; as effential marks. The two latter efpecially 
were fuppofed to diftinguifh it from Ocimum ; fee that ar- 
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ticle. Mr. Brown however, looking more deeply into this 
latter genus, and finding feveral of its {pecies without any 
tooth or appendage to their filaments, has referred fuch to 
Pleéranthus, waving the confideration of the fpur. He 
therefore gives the following character of Ple&ranthus. 

Calyx two-lipped, ftriated, the lower lip divided; the 
bafe tumid beneath when in fruit. Upper lip ef the corolla 
three-cleft, the middle fegment two-lobed ; lower lip longer, 
undivided, (moftly concave.) Stamens declining; their 
filaments without teeth, ({ometimes united at the bafe ;} 
anthers of one cell, beardlefs. 

This includes, not only the Plefranthus of other authors, 
and the toothlefs fpecies of Ocymum, but alfo the Dentédia 
and Coleus of Loureiro. Mr. Brown does not admit La- 
vandula carnofa into this genus, from which he fays it differs 
in calyx and inflorefcence, though agreeing in corolla, fta- 
mens and ftigma, conftituting, in his opinion, a genus by 
itfelf. (See LaAvAnpuLA, at the end.) -All the fix New 
Holland fpecies of Mr. Brown’s Pleéranthus are dettitute 
of a fpur. As the queition is rather doubtful, while the 
whole genus of Ocymum requires to be critically examined, 
we fhall here exhibit only fuch fpecies of the genus before us 
as we conceive to an{wer to its original idea. 

1. P. fruticofus. Shrubby Pletranthus. L’Herit. 
Stirp. 85. t. 41. Willd. n. x. Ait. n. 1. (Germanea 
urticifolia ; Lamarck Diét. v. 2. 690.)—Ne€ary fpurred. 
Clufters compound.  Flower-flalks three-cleft. Stem 
fhrubby, downy.—Found at the Cape of Good Hope, 
from whence Mr. Maflon fent it in 1774 to Kew. This is 
a greenhoufe fhrub, flowering copioufly from June to Sep- 
tember. Every part has a fragrant fcent. The fem is 
clothed with fine fhort down, unfpotted. Leaves oppofite, 
ftalked, ovate, ftrongly ferrated like thofe of a common 
nettle, veiny, roughifh. /owers copious, in pale violet 
clufters. 

2. P. gafeatus. Helmet Pleétranthus. 
v. 1. 43. Willd. n. 2.—Netary gibbous. Partial flower- 
ftalks branched. Leaves ovate, fomewhat heart-fhaped, 
pointed, ferrated.—Native of Java. Stem villous, furrowed. 
Leaves ftalked, broadly ovate, villous, efpecially the veins 
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beneath. Clufler terminal; the flower-ftalks oppofite, 
branched, without bradeas. Corolla dewny ; its lower lip 
hooded. 


3. P. nudifforus. Naked-flowered PleGranthus. Willd. 
n. 3.—Neétary gibbous. Panicle racemofe, naked. Leaves 
heart-fhaped, rugged; the upper ones clafping the ftem.— 
Suppofed to be a native of China; Willdenow having feen 
it in gardens under the name of Ocimum chinenfe. Root pe- 
rennial. Stem erect, fquare, downy, fearcely fix inches 
high. Lower /Jeaves talked, two or three inches- long, 
coarfely toothed, rugofe, fmooth, except the veins at the 
back. Panicle a foot or morein length; each whorl of 
four clufters an inch long, turned one way, with two {mall 
heart-fhaped braéeas. Corolla fmall, clofed, downy. 

4. P. Forfkolaci. Bearded Ple&tranthus. Vahl. Symb. 
(P. barbatus ; Andr. 
Repol. t. 594.)—Nectary gibbous. Cluiters naked. Stem 
even, quadrangular.—Native of Arabia. For/eall. Com- 
merfon gathered it in Madagafcar and the Mauritius, and 
lord Valentia fent it to England in 1806. The whole herd 
is downy. Root tuberous, increafing prodigioufly in its 
native foil. Leaves ovate, crenate, bluntifh, ftalked. 
Flowers in a long, whorled, upright clu/fer, pendulous, 
pale purple, hairy externally. 


5. P. crafffolius. Thick-leaved Plectranthus.  Vahi. 
Symb. yv. 1. 44. Willd. n. 5.—Neétary gibbous. Cluf- 


ters bracteated. Leaves ovate, ficfhy.—Native of Egypt. 
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Ditters from the laft, according to Vahl, in its flefhy leaves, 
ard in having ovate membranous braéeas. 

6. P. punGatus. Dotted Ple&tranthus. L’Herit. Stirp. 
87. t. 42; not 41. Willd. n. 6. Ait. mn. 3. (Ocymum 
punétatum ; Linn. Suppl. 275.)—Neétary gibbous. Cluf- 
ter denfe. Stem herbaceous, tumid, hairy.—Native of 
Africa, where it is faid to have been found by Mr. Bruce 
the famous traveller. This fpecies is biennial, flowering in 
the greenhoufe from January to May. ‘The tumid, flefhy, 
purple-dotted, hairy fem diftinguifhes it. The foot/alks 
are fhort. Corolla very pale blue. 

7- P. carnofus. Denfe-fpiked Ple€tranthus. (Lavan- 
dula carnofa; Linn. fil. Diff. 9. t. 2. Am. Acad. v. ro. 

2. t. 3. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 3. 383. Katu-Kurka; 
Rheede Hort. Malab. vy. 10. 179. t. go. Nepeta indica, 
rotundiore folio; Morif. Se&. 11. t. 6. f. 7.)—Neétary 
gibbous. Spikes ovate, denfe. . Leaves ovate, fomewhat 
heart-fhaped, flefhy, wavy or ferrated.—Found by Koenig, 
on dry walls and rocks, at Sadrafs in the Eaft Indies, 
flowering in the hotteft feafon, after which the foliage ap- 
pears. The /fem is fhrubby, but fucculent, finely hoary. 
Leaves ftalked, ovate or flightly heart-fhaped, wavy, or 
more or lefs deeply ferrated, very flefhy, minutely hoary, 
varying greatly in fize. Spikes generally three or four to 
each branch, ftalked, folitary and fimple, ovate, thick, 
very much crowded, the calyces fingularly reflexed, or im- 
bricated downward. Corolla yellowith. Rheede {peaks of 
this plant as aromatic, and ufeful againft the bite of fome 
ferpents. It was fent to Kew in 1788 by fir Jofeph Banks, 
and is kept in the ftove, flowering in June and July; but 
the root is faid to be only biennial. 

PLECTRONIA, fo named by Linneus, from =27xJg01, 
a cock’s fpur, which its thorns very much refemble.—Linn. 
Mant. 6..-Schreb. 153. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 1152. 
Mart. Mill. Di&. v. 3. Juff. 382. Lamarck Iluttr. 
t. 146.—Clafs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. 
Ord. akin to Rhamni, Juff. Linneus refers it to his Con- 
torte, in his Preleétiones in Ord. Nat. 408. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth fuperior, of one leaf, turbinate, 
with five flight teeth, the mouth clofed with five hairy 
feales, pemanent. Cor. Petals five, lanceolate, feffile, in- 
ferted into the mouth of the calyx. Stam. Filaments five, 
very fhort ; anthers two-lobed, roundifh, each fheltered by 
one of the feales of the calyx. Fi/?. Germen inferior ; ftyle 
thread-fhaped, fhorter than the calyx; ftigma ovate. Peric. 
Berry oblong, of two cells. Sceds folitary, oblong, com- 
preffed. 

EM. Ch. Petals five, inferted into the mouth of the calyx, 
which 1s clofed by five hairy feales. Berry inferior, with 
two feeds. 

r. P. ventofa. Linn. Mant. 52. (P. corymbofa; Burm. 
Prodr. Cap. 6. Rhamnus foliis fubrotundo-acuminatis, 
frudctu racemofo; Burm. Afr. 257. t. 94.)—Native of 
woods at the Cape of Good Hope, flowering in September 5 
a itranger, as yet, in our gardens. This is a free, whole 
trunk and principal branches are armed with very confider- 
able, long, tapering, fimple, oppofite f{pines. The leaves 
are oppofite, italked, elliptical, acute at each end, entire 
thick-edged, fomewhat wavy and revolute, fmooth on both 
fides ; polifhed above; paler and opaque beneath ; with one 
rib, and many tranfverfe veins. Flowers fmall, yellow, ia 
compound, axillary, denfe cluffers, about twice the length 
of each footflalk; their flalks oppofite, angular, rather 
downy, with oppofite, minute, deciduous éraéeas under 
their fubdivifions. eg 

* We are at a lofs for the meaning of the-fpecific name 
given by Linneus, which is not fo good as Burmann’s. 
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The tree is faid to be well calculated for making hedges. 
The habit and appearance of every part feem rather to jut- 
tify the opinion of Linneus than of Juffieu, refpecting the 
natural order to which this plant belongs, but the inferior 
germen, if it be really fo, is adverfe to both. 

PLECTRONIT. See ConicruyoponTes. 

PLECTRUM, a word ufed by fome anatomical writers 
to exprefs the ftyloid procefs of the os petrofum; by 
others for the uvula; and by others for the tongue. 

PLECTRUM, wArxtp0v, a machine of wood or ivory ufed 
by the ancients in playing upon the lyre, crooked and 
pointed at both ends, in ufing which there was more {pirit 
given to the tone, and lefs danger of hitting the wrong 
itring than by ufing the finger. The quill ufed in playing 
on the mandoline, is in miniature what we may fuppofe the 
plectrum to have been with refpeét to the lyre. 

PLEDGE, in Law. See Vaprum. 

Prepce. See Process. 

PiepGe, Plegius, a furety, or gage, either real or per- 
fonal, which the plaintiff, or demandant, is to find, for his 
profecuting the fuit. 

The word is fometimes alfo ufed for frank pledge. 

To PixpGE, in Drinking, denotes to warrant, or be fure- 
ty to one, that he fhall receive no harm while he is taking 
his draught. 

The phrafe is referred, by our antiquaries, to the praGtice 
of the Danes, heretofore, in England ; who frequently 
ufed to ftab, or cut the throats of the natives while they 
were drinking. 

PLEDGERY, or Preccery, furetifhip, or an under- 
taking, or anfwering for another. 

The appellant fhall require the conftable and marefchal to 
deliver his pleggs, and to difcharge them of their pledgery ; 
and the con{table and marefchal fhall afk leave of the king 
to acquit his pleggs, after that the appellant is come into the 
lifts to do his devoir. Orig. Jur. ex Vet. Cod. MS. in Bibl. 
Selden. 

PLEDGES of Goods for Money, &c. 
BArLMeENT. 

PLEDGET, in Surgery, akind of flat tent, made not 
to enter a wound, but to be laid upon it, to imbibe the fu- 
perfluous humours, and keep it clean and dry. 

_PLEEA, in Botany, a name-of Michaux’s, which feems 
intended to exprefs the fuperabundance of itamens compared 
with others of its kindred, from saci, more. Mich. Boreal. 
Amer. v. t. 247. Purfh Am. Sept. v. 1. 275.—Clafs and 
order, Enneandria Trigynia. Nat. Ord. Tripetaloidee, Linn. 
Junci, Jufl. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Sheath of one leaf. Cor. of one petal, 
divided to the bafe into fix fpreading, nearly equal, linear- 
lanceolate, acute fegments, permanent. Stam. Filaments 
nine, awl-fhaped, fhorter than the corolla, inferted into the 
bafe of its fegments; anthers oblong, verfatile, of two 
cells, opening lengthwife. Pi/?. Germen fuperior, oblong, 
triangular ; ityles none ; ftigmas three, feffile, linear, ob- 
tufe. Peric. Capfule covered by the permanent clofed co- 
rolla, roundith-triangular, of three cells, without any mani- 
feft partitions, except the inflexed margins of the valves, 
the cells buriting longitudinally at their inner edge, the 
valves fplitting at the top. Seeds numerous, oblong, cylin- 
drical, {lightly curved, inferted into the margins of the 
valves, each by a fhort ftalk. 

Eff. Ch. Corolla in fix deep fpreading fegments. Cap- 
fule triangular, of three cells. Seeds numerous, oblong, 
inferted into the margins of the valves. Sheaths fimple, 
fingle-flowered. 

1. P, tenuifolia, Michaux Boreal. Amer. v. 1, 248. t. 25. 

Purfh 
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Purfh v. 1. 278.—-The only fpecies ; a native of open wet 
woods in Lower Carolina. Michaux. ‘The root is perennial, 
refembling that of an Jris. Leaves few, radical, fheathing 
at the bafe, ereét, very narrow, {mooth, flattened, taper- 
pointed, about half as tall as the common flower-flalk, which 
is radical, about a foot and half hich, fimple, erect, round, 
fmooth, nearly naked. C/ufler terminal, ereét, fimple, of 
fix or eight yellowifh-brown ftalked flowers, the fize of Or- 
nithogalum umbellatum, each accompanied by a tubular pointed 
Jbeath as long as the flower of its ftalk. This plant agrees 
in number of /famens, though not of pifils, with our Buto- 
mus umbellatus, a genus of the fame natural order, but the 
ftructure of the feeds, and their infertion, are both different, 
as well as the inflore/cence. 

PLEGII de Retorno, &c. in Law. 
Rerorno Habendo. 

PLEGIIS AcaqurEeTannis, a writ that lies for a furety, 
againft him for whom he is furety, in cafe he pay not the 
money at the day. Fitz. Nat. Brev. 

PLEGORRHIZA, in Botany, from rAnyn, a wound, 
and (1%, a root, becaufe the root of this plant is ufed b 
the inhabitants of Chili as a vulnerary. Molin. Chil., the 
German edition, 140. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 2. 487. Juff. 438. 
—Clafs and order, Enneandria Monogynia. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx none. Corolla of one petal. Capfule 
of one cell. Seed folitary. 


See RepLevy and 


1. P. adffringens. Willd. n. 1. (P. Guajcuru; Molina . 


as above.)—Native of the northern provinces of Chili. 
Stem woody. Radical /eaves colleted into a tuft, ftalked, 
oval, fimple, undivided ; thofe on the branches feflile, ovate. 
Flowers numerous, ftalked, terminal. Coro//a undivided. 
Stamens nine, very fhort. Anthers oblong. Germen orbicu- 
lar. Style cylindrical, the length of the ftamens. Stigma 
fimple. Cap/ule oblong, rather comprefled. Seed of the 
fame fhape. Juffieu reckons a calyx, what Willdenow, as 
above, terms corol/a, and advifes that the genus fhould be 
compared with his orders of Lauri and Polygonee. 

PLEGRA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, in the 
interior of Galatia, in the country of the Paphlagonians : 
placed by Ptolemy between Zagira and Sacora. 

‘PLEIADES, masadi-, in Aftronomy, an aflemblage of 
feven itars in the neck of the conttellation Taurus. 

They are thus called from the Greek xs», navigare, to 
fail ; as being terrible to mariners, on account of the rains 
and ftorms that frequently rife with them. 

The Latins call them vergilie, from ver, /pring ; becaufe 
of their rifing about the vernal equinox. 

The largeft is of the third magnitude, and is called Lu- 
cida Pliadum. See Taurus. 

There are now only fix ftars vifible in Pleiades, and this 
appears to have been the cafe fo long ago as the time of 
Ovid : 

“ Que feptem dici, fex tamen effe folent.’’ 


Prierapes, in Mythology, were the feven daughters of At- 
las, called Maya, Electra, Tayeefa, Afteropa, Alcione, 
Celeno, and Merope. Thefe Atlantides, it is faid, were 
tranflated to the heavens, and formed the Pleiades; the 
meaning of which fable is, that Atlas firft obferved thefe 
ftars, and called them by the names of his daughters. 

Pierapes, Poetical, 1s a name which the Greeks gave to 
feven celebrated poets, flourifhing under the reign of Pto- 
lemy Philadeiphus. 

In imitation of the Greeks, Ronfard formed a Pleiades 
of French poets under the reign of Henry If. It con- 
filted of Daurat, Ronfard, du Bellay, Belleau, Baif, Tyard, 
and Jodelle. 
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On the fame model, fome of their authors afterwards 
projected a new Pleiades of the Latin poets of the lait cen- 
tury ; but they were not agreed about the names of thofe 
that fhould compofe it; much lefs on him who fhould be 
the Lucida Pleiadum. M. Baillet named F. Rapin, F. 
Commire, F. de la Rue, M. de Santeuil, M. Menage, M. 
du Perier, and M. Petit. 

PLEIN River, in Geography, the northern head-water ~ 
of Illinois river ; it interlocks with Chicago river, a water 
of lake Michigan, and five miles below Dupage lake, 
through which it paffes; it joms Theakiki river, which 
comes from the eaftward. Thence the united ftream takes 
the name of Illinois. The land between thefe branches is 
rich, and intermixed with fwamps and ponds. 

PLEINFELD, or Buieinrep, a town of Bavaria, in/ 
fulated in Anfpach; 22 miles S.E. of Anfpach. N, lat, 

92g! dong, 10%55!- , 

PLEINEFOUGE’RES, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Ille and Villaine, and chief place of a can- 
ton, in the diftri€ of St. Malo. The town contains 2726, 
and the canton 12,878 inhabitants, on a territory of 167% 
kiliometres, in 11 communes. } 

PLEINTING, a town of Bavaria, on the Danube; 5 
miles S.S.E. of Otterhof. 

PLEISKE, ariver of Brandenburg, which runs into the, 
Oder ; g miles above Francfort. 

PLEISNITZ, a town of Hungary, 25 miles W. of 
Cafchau. 

PLEISSA, a river of Saxony, which runs into the 
Eliter, near Leipfic. 

PLEISSEN, or Pteissa, a lordfhip of Germany, in 
the principality of Heffe Rhinfels, infulated in the duchy 
of Brunfwick. It takes its name frem an old caitle fitu- 
ated on a mountain. ; 

PLEISVEDEL, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of 
Leitmeritz ; 8 miles S.W. of Leypa. ‘ 

PLE/LAN, a town of France, in the department of the 
Ille and Villaine, and chief place of a canton, in the diltrié 
of Montfort ; fix pofts E.N.E. of Vannes. The place con- 
tains 2917, and the canton 13,316 inhabitants, on a terri- 
tory of 325 kiliometres, in 8 communes.—Alfo, a town of 
France, in the department of the Northern Coatts, and chief 
place of a canton, in the diftrit of Dinan; 6 miles E, | 
of Loudeac. The place contains 854, and the canton 3903 
inhabitants, on a territory of 1224 kiliometres, in 9 com- 
munes. 

PLEMMYRIUM, in Ancient Geography, a promontory 
on the eaftern coaft of Sicily, over-againit Syracufe, of 
which it was the port, according to Thucydides. It is alfo 
mentioned by Virgil. 

PLEMMYROS, a word ufed by the old Greek writers 
to exprefs a redundance of humours. Its proper fignifica- 
tion is the flowing in of the tide. 

PLEMPIUS, Voriscus Fortunatus, in Biography, 
an eminent phyfician, was born at Amiterdam, of a dif- 
tinguifhed family, in December 1601. He received his 
claflical education at Gand, and ftudied philofophy at Lou- 
vain, whence he repaired to Leyden, and commenced his’ 
medical ftudies. He fubfequently travelled into Italy, and 
paffed the principal portion of his time at Padua and Bo- 
logna, having the advantage of purfuing his anatomical in-- 
wigation under the direftion of Spigelius at the former 
place, and of taking his degree of doctor at the latter. On 
his return to Holland, he fettled in the practice of his pro- 
feffion in his native city, where he acquired a high reputa- 
tion; and was induced to accept the invitation of Ifabella, 
princefs of the Low Countries, to the vacant os 
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of the Inftitutes of Medicine, at Louvain, of which he 
took pofleflion in 1633. At the fame time he abjured the 
Proteitant faith, became a Catholic, and took a new degree 
of doétor, in conformity with the rules of the univerfity. 
In the following year, however, he quitted this chair, for 
the profeflorfhip of pathology. He was foon afterwards 
nominated principal of the college of Breugel. He died at 
Louvain in December 1671, aged feventy. 

Plempius increafed the reputation of Louvain by the ex- 
tent of his attainments, and was an able controvertialit, dif- 
tinguifhing himfelf in all the public queftions that came 
under difcuffion. He left the following works. ‘ A Trea- 
tife on the Mufcles,”? in Dutch. “ Ophthalmographia, five 
de Oculi Fabrica, ACtione, et Ufu,’? Amft. 1632 ; Loven. 
1648. A tranflation of the Anatomy of Cabrolius into 
Dutch, with notes; Amft. 1633. ‘ Fundamenta, feu In- 
flitutiones Medicine ;’”? Lov. 1638, 1644, &c. In the firft 
edition of this work, Plempius doubted the circulation of 
the blood ; but in the fecond, he was a ftrenuous advocate 
for that do¢trine. ‘* Animadverfiones in veram Praxim cu- 
rande Tertiane propofitam a2 Doétore Petro Barba ;”’ ibid. 
1642. “ Antimus Coningius Peruviani pulveris defenfor, 
repulfus a Melippo Protymo ;” ibid. 1655. Coningius is 
the aflumed name of Honoratus Fabri; Protymus was 
that aflumed by Plempius in order to decry the ufe of. cin- 
chona. ‘ Avicenne Caronis Liber primus et fecundus 
ex Arabica Lingua in Latinam tranflatus;” ibid. 1658. 
“ Traétatus de Affectuum Pilorum et Unguium ;” ibid. 
1662. “ De Togatorum Valetudine tuenda Commentarius ;”’ 
Brux. 1670. ‘The two following are generally afcribed to 
this author, though Mangetus and Lipenius (probably mif- 
interpreting the initial) afcribe them to Francis Plempius ; 
viz. ‘ Munitio Fundamentorum Medicine V. F. Plempii 
adverfus Jacobum Primerofium ;?? Amft. 1659. “ Loimo- 
graphia, five, Tractatus de Pefte ;” ibid. 1664. Eloy 
Did. Hitt. de la Medecine. 

PLENARTY, in Law, a term ufed in ecclefiattical 
matters, to denote that a benefice is full, or poflefled of an 
incumbent. 

In which fenfe it ftands oppofed to vacancy. 

Inftitution, by fix months, is a good plenarty againit a 
common perfon, but not againft the king, without induc- 
tion. See InstrruTion and INpucTION. 

PLENARY, formed of the Latin plenarius, of plenus, 
full, fomething complete, or full. Thus we fay, the pope 
grants plenary indulgences, 7. e. full and entire remiffions of 
the penalties due to all fins. 

PLENE Apmrnisrravit, in Law, is a plea pleaded 
by-an executor or adminiftrator, where they have adminif- 
tered the deceafed’s eftate faithfully and juitly before the 
action brought againft them. On plene adminif/fravit, pleaded 
by an executor, if it be proved that he hath goods in his 
hands which were the teftator’s, he may give in evidence, 
that he hath paid to the value of his own money, and need 
not plead it {pecially ; for when an executor before the 
action hath paid the money in equal degree with that de- 
manded by the plaintiff, he may plead fully adminiftered 
generally, and give the {pecial matter in evidence. 2 Lill. 
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PLENEUF, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the North Coafts, and chief place of a can- 
ton, in the diftri@ of St. Brieuc; 20 miles W.N.W. of 
Dinan. ,The place contains 1243, and the canton ‘6502 in- 
habitants, on a territory of 115 kiliometres, in 5 communes, 

PLENILUNIUM, compounded of plenus, and luna, in 
Aftronomy, that phafis or ftate of the moon, properly called 
the full moon. : 


En. & 

PLENIPOTENTIARY, compounded of plenus, Full, 
and potentia, power, a perfon who has full power and com- 
miflion to do any thing. 

The word is chiefly underftood of the minifters or ambaf- 
fadors fent from princes or {tates to treat of peace, mar- 
riages, and other important matters. 

The firft thing done in ‘conferences of peace, is, to exa- 
mine the power of the plenipotentiaries. See TREATY. 

PLENITUDE, Purenirupo, the quality of a thing 
that is full, or that fills another. 

In phytic, it is chiefly ufed for a redundancy of blood 
and humours. 

Phyficians reckon two kinds of plenitude. The one 
called ad vires, when the abundance of the blood oppreffes 
the patient’s ftrength. 

The other ad va/a, when it fills the veflels too much; 
{welling them to a degree of burtting. 

PLENNA, a word ufed by fome writers to exprefs any 
mucous humour. 

PLENUM, in Phy/ics, a term ufed to fignify that ftate 
of things, in which every part of fpace, or extenfion, is 
fuppofed to be full of matter. It is ufed in oppofition to 
a vacuum, which is a {pace fuppofed devoid of all matter. 

The Cartefians adhere firmly to the do@rine of an abfo- 
lute plenum. This they do on this principle, that the 
eflence of matter confifts in extenfion; and hence, indeed, 
the confequence is very eafy, that wherever there is fpace or 
extenfion, there is alfo matter. But this principle we have 
elfewhere fhewn to be falfe;, and, therefore, the confe- 
quence drawn from it falls to the ground. See Marrrr. 

That there is a real vacuum, in the nature of things, 
is likewife demonitrated by arguments a pofferiori, under 
Vacuum. 

PLEONASM, Preonasmus, formed from aatovacposy 
gq: d. fuperabundancy, in Rhetoric, a figure of fpeech, by 
which we make ufe of words, feemingly needlefs or fuper- 
fluous, in order to exprefs a thought with the greater force 
and energy. 

Such is, / faw it with my own eyes; or, he heard it with 
his own ears, &c. 

The pleonafm is called by the Latins redundantia. 

Pleonafm, by grammarians, is ufually defined a fault in 
difcourfe, wherein we fay more than is neceffary. 

M. Vaugelas will not allow the phrafe, J aw it with my 
ozun eyes, to be apleonafm; inafmuch as there are no fuper- 
fluous words init ; none but what are neceflary to give a 
itronger affurance of the thing affirmed. It is fufficient that 
one of the phrafes fay fomewhat more than the other, to 
avoid the imputation of a pleonafm. 

In effet, though we give the name’pleonafm to any thing 
that is not neceflary, or that enters the difcourfe independ- 
ently of the fenfe or conftru€tion, yet there are frequently 
words which, in that view, would be pertinent, and even are 
ufed to good purpofe, to give a greater force or grace to 
difeourfe, and to gafcertain the truth of what is faid. 

| He {poke with his mouth, isa pleonafm in Englith ; it is 
none in Latin: Virgil fays, fic ore locutus. Some French 
authors deny wnir enfomble, to unite together, to be a pleonafm. 

PLEROSIS, aword ufed by the old Greeks to exprefs 
the repletion or reftoring the body to its natural ftate, after 
it has been emaciated by ficknefs. 

PLEROTIGCS, TIAnpwrixar, formed from TANEIwy I fill, 
in Medicine, a kind of remedies, otherwife called incarnatives, 
and /arcotics. 

PLES, in Geography, atown of Ruffia, in the govern- 
ment of Koftrom, on the Volga; 16 miles S. of Koftrom. 
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PLESHY, a village and parifh, fituated in the hundred 
of Dunmow, and county of Effex, England, though now 
containing, according to the parliamentary returns of 1811, 
only 46 houfes, and 221 inhabitants, was a place of diitin- 
guifhed confequence in ancient times. Gough and Morant 
are both of opinion that it was the fcite of a Roman {tation, 
from the number of urns and Roman bricks whicl have been 
dug up here, and from the boldnefs and regularity of the 
entrenchment furrounding the village. The vallum of this 
work is {till very perfect on three fides, and appears to have 
had four original entrances through it into the inclofed area. 
Thefe circum&ances, however, though plaufible reafons for 
afligning to Plefhy a Roman origin, are not conclufive evi- 
dence. In the Saxon era no mention is made of this place ; 
indeed its authentic hiftory does not commence till the reign 
of king Stephen, when we are informed that it was vefted 
in the crown by the king’s marriage with Maud, grand- 
daughter of Eutftace, earl of Boulogne, by whom it is 
probable the caftle here was firft ereéted. Stephen granted 
it to William de Magnaville, high conftable of England, 
who procured licence to fortify the caftle from Henry II. 
Hence we conjecture that he was the perfon who conftruéted 
the fofle, as well as the immenfe keep, which remains to 
this day a proud monument of the ancient grandeur and 
ftrength of this once majeftic fortrefs. The keep is oval 
fhaped, and meafures about 890 feet in circumference, and 
forty-five paces in breadth at the top. 

Humphrey de Bohun, earl of Hereford, having fuc- 
ceeded to the eftate and honours of the Magnavilles, ob- 
tained leave of Edward I. to enlarge his park at Plethy, by 
inclofing 150 additional acres. In this family the caftle and 
manor continued till the year 1372, when Thomas of Wood- 
ftock, afterwards duke of Gloucefter, became poflefled of 
them, and of the dignity of high conttable, by his marriage 
with Eleanor, eldeft daughter, and co-heirefs of Humphrey, 
the laft male heir of the Bohuns. This nobleman, whofe 
bufy life and tragical fate form confpicuous features in the 
hiftory of England, was decoyed from the caftle by his ne- 
phew, king Richard II., and treacheroufly put to death. 
Plethy, after that event, devolved to Edmund, earl of Staf- 
ford, in right of Anne, the duke’s daughter. It after- 
wards fell to the crown, and was annexed to the duchy of 
Lancafter. From that period the caftle feems to have been 
totally negleéted, but the date of its demolition is not men- 
tioned. Leland fays that this place was anciently called 
Tumbleftoun, and that Plefiy is a corruption for Caftel de 
Placeto. A college for a mafter and eight fecular priefts, 
two clerks, and two chorifters, was founded here by Thomas 
of Woodftock in 1393. ‘The original endowments were 
fubfequently augmented by various benefactors : and at the 
time of the diffolutions its revenues were valued at 
139/. 35. 10d. per annum clear. This houfe was granted by 
Henry VIII. to fir John Gates, who razed all the old build- 
ings, the college-church excepted, which he however alfo 
partly deftroyed. It continued in a ruinous ftate till the be- 
ginning of the laft century, when bilhop Compton, having 
been promoted to the fee of London, repaired fuch portious 
of it as were {tanding, and added a neat body of brick. 
The principal monuments here are thofe of fir William Jol- 
liffe, knt., and his nephew, Samuel Tuffnell, efq., whofe 
family here poffeffed the manor for upwards of half a cen- 
tury. Some memorial of the former confequence of Plefhy 
appears in the election of a mayor annually from among the 
freeholders of the village, at the court-leet for the manor. 
This cuftom is fingular, and feems to indicate that Plefhy 
was at one time a corporate town. Beauties of England 
and Wales, vol. v.. by John Britton and E. W. Brayley, 
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from Morant’s * Hiftory, &c. of Effex,” folio ; and Gough's 
««Hiftory and Antiquities of Plefhy,’’ 4to. 

PLESMONE, a word ufed by the ancients to fignify 
plenitude or fatiety. 

PLESSEVITZA, in Geography, a mountain of Croatia ; 
12 miles N.W. of Bihacs. 

PLESSOW, a town of the duchy of Warfaw ; 8 miles 
W. of Kalifch. , 

PLESTIN, a town of France, in the department of the 
North Coafts, and chief place of a canton, in the diftriG of 
Lannion; 7 miles S.W.of Lannion. ‘The place contains 
4862, and the canton 9460 inhabitants, on a territory of 105 © 
kiliometres, in 7 communes. : 

PLESUR, a river of the Grifons, which runs into the 
Rhine at Coire. 

PLESZ, or Presser, a town and fortrefs of Silefia, and — 
capital of alordfhip, in the principality of Ratibor, on the 
borders. of Poland, furrounded with walls, flanked with 
towers, and containing two churches ; 17 miles N.N.E. of 
Tefchen. N. lat. 49° 57’. E. long. 18° 56’. 

PLETCHBERG, a mountain of Switzerland, in the 
canton of Berne ;'22 miles $.S.E. of Thun. 

PLETHORA, zanbwpx, in Medicine, from xx$2, impleo, 
fullnefs of habit, or an abundance of blood. 

Every increafe of the fluids is fometimes called plethora ; 
but the medical authors who {peak definitely, limit the 
term toa fuperabundance of goodblood. (See Van Swie- 
ten, Comment. ad Aph. 106.) This, then, is fearcely to 
be confidered as itfelf a difeafe, but adegree of high health, 
bordering upon difeafe ; a condition which predifpofes to 
difeafe, and renders the perfon liable to be difordered by 
any exciting caufe, by which the equilibrium of the circu- 
lation may be accidentally difturbed. 

The mechanical phyficians afcribed many of the morbid 
aétions of the fyftem to plethora; and they remarked, that 
an abundance of blood was inconvenient to the animal eco- 
nomy in a relative manner only, in different cafes, viz. rela- 
tive to the quantity, to the {pace occupied, to the bulk, 
and to the patient’s ftrength. The firft, plethora ad molem, 
or ad vafa, fignified the abfolute over-abundance of blood, 
as feen by the florid diftention of the minute veflels, and de- 
tected by a full, opprefled, and labouring pulfe. This oc- 
curs generally in vigorous conftitutions, where the digeftive 
powers are {trong and active, and the waite from exercife 
difproportioned to the fupply. The fecond, or plethora ad 

Jpatium, is produced when, the quantity of the circulating fluids 

remaining the fame, the capacity of the veflelsis diminifhed ; 
as may be exemplified in the {tate of the circulation in cold 
weather, or in the cold fit of fevers. The third, or ple- 
thora ad volumen, implies the contrary condition, or that in 
which, the quantity remaining the fame, the bulk is aug- 
mented, as by external heat, inflammatory difeafes, {timu- 
‘lating food and drink, violent paffions, &c. ‘The blood, 
however, is not capable of much expanfion ; and both this 
and the preceding condition are occafioned rather by a change 
in the diftribution of the blood, than by any aétual variation 
in its condition. By cold, it is driven from the extreme yef- 
fels to thofe of the interior ; by heat, it is admitted into the 
relaxed veffels of the external parts. he laft, or plethora 
ad vires, fignifies only a comparative weaknefs of the cireu- 
lating powers ; fo that although the quantity of blood be 
not fuperabundant, yet it is greater than the veflels are 
enabled to diftribute freely. 

After all thefe refinements of pathology, it will be eb- 
vious that there is, in faét, but one kind of actual plethora, 
which is areal fuperabuhdance of blood, and is therefore 
the caufe of a predifpofition to difeafe, efpecially to fevers, 
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to all.infammatory atfe€tions, fuch as gout and pleurify, to 
apoplexy, lethargy, palfy, and the rupture of blood-veflels, 
This plethoric ftate is produced by a vigorous digeftive 
power in the itomach, efpecially in certain conttitutions, 
which poffefs alax contexture of the venous fyftem; and its 
production is favoured by taking copioufly of food that is 
nutritious and eafy of digeftion, by quietnefs and compofure 
of mind, by much fleep, and by indolence and inadtivity as 
to mufcular exertion. (See Corpurence.) The fymp- 
toms by which tht exiftence of this plethoric ftate are in- 
dicated, are thus enumerated by Van Swieten: we know 
that it is prefent, he fays, if there be a great rednefs over 
the whole body, efpecially where the cuticle is fine-and de- 
licate, as in the corners of the eyes, the infide of the eye- 
lids, nofe, mouth, lips, and throat; if the veins are dif- 
tended, and the pulfe at the fame time is full and ftrong ; 
and if upon unufual motion, or expofure to heat, or taking 
of wine, a fenfe of fullnefs and diitention is felt throughout 
the body, and this is followed by dullnefs and drowfinefs. 
Comment. loc. cit. 

The cure of this plethoric ftate is not always eafy. 
Blood-letting is attended with temporary relief ; but it is apt 
to be followed by anincreafe of the fullnefs, if other circum- 
ftances are not attended to. But with it fhould be combined 
a fyftem of diet, more cooling and f{pare, and of lefs nu- 
tritious fubftances, of regularity and freedom in the relaxa- 
tion of the bowels, anda gradual attainment of the power 
of corporeal exertion, by taking exercife at firft by way of 
geftation, and fubfequently by the more aCtive ufe of the 
mufcles, even by bodily labour, if that prove requifite. 

PLETHRON, a Grecian meafure, by fome faid to con- 
tain 1444, by others 10,000 fquare feet. Arbuthnot. 

PLETTENBERG, in Geography, a town of Germany, 
in the county of Mark, on the Elfe and the Oefter, governed 
by its own magiftracy. The parifh-church belongs in com- 
mon to the Lutherans and Calvinifts. The inhabitants are 
employed partly in agriculture and breeding of cattle, and 
partly in the manufacture of coarfe cloths and {mith’s work, 
particularly fcythes; befide other handicrafts; 28 miles 
S. of Hamm. 

PLEeTTENBERG’S Bay, a bay on the S.E. coaft of Africa. 
Cape Seal, at the fouthern extremity of the bay, isin S. lat. 
34°6'. E. long. 23° 48. Variation of the compafs 27° 
12'W. The tide flows at full or change 35 10", and rifes 
or falls five or fix feet perpendicular. This bay fcarcely 
feems capable, by any expence, of being rendered fecure, 
even for {mall craft, in the winter months; but, in the fum- 
mer feafon, fhips may remain without any danger. Wett- 
ward of this bay, at the diftance of about eighteen miles, is 
Kny/na, which fee. Plettenberg’s bay is a divifion of the 
diftria&t of Zwellendam, which begins at the Kayman’s river, 
and continues to the inacceflible forefts of Sitikamma. The 
whole of this tra& of country is very beautiful, agreeably 
diverfified by hill and dale, and lofty torefts. Within feven 
miles of the bay are large timber-trees, and the furface is al- 
moft as level as a bowling-green, over which the feveral roads 
are carried. he peafantry who inhabit this diftri@ are 
moftly wood-cutters, who earn avery hard fubfiftence. The 
great diftance from the Cape of Good Hope, being 400 
miles of bad road, allows them little profit on a load of 
timber, when fold at the deareft rate in the Cape market, fo 
that they prefer difpofing of it atthe bay for a mere trifle. 
Plank of thirteen or fourteen inches in width, and an inch 
thick, may be purchafed on the fpot at the rate of 3d. per 
foot inlength. The bark of feveral of the creeping plants 
in the foreit might be employed as iubftitutes for hemp ; and 
the iron ores, near the bafe of the mountain, might be worked 
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by clearing away the wood, of which there is an inexhautti- 
ble fupply. Barrow’s Africa, vol. ii. 

PLETZDORE, a town of Bavaria, in the bifhopric of 
Bamberg ; fix miles W.N.W. of Burg Eberach. 

PLETZKY, a town of Saxony ; two miles W. of 
Gommern. 

PLEVEN, atown of European Turkey, in Bulgaria, 
on the Vid; 28 miles S. of Nicopoli. 

PLEUGLIA, atownof European Turkey, in Servia ; 
40 miles W. of Jembafar. 

PLEVIN, Pcevina, in Law, a warrant or affurance, the 
fame with pledge. See Prepcr, REPLEVIN, &c. 

PLEUMANGAT, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the North Coaits ; 13 miles S.S.W. of Dinan. 

PLEUMARTIN, atown of France, in the department 
of the Vienne, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri& of 
Chatellerault. The place contains 1205, and the canton 7143 
inhabitants, on a territory of 280 kiliometres, in 12 communes. 

PLEUMAUDAN, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the North Coafts ; fix miles S.S.W. of Dinan. 

PLEUNOS, a town of Africa, in Barea. N. lat. Brg 
40’. E. long. 25° 20’. 

PLEURA, in Anatomy, the ferous membrane, which 
lines the cavity of the thorax. See Lune. 

PLEURISY, Preuriris, in Medicine, an inflammation. 
of the pleura, or membrane furrounding the lungs. 

The pleurify has been generally diftinguifhed by medical 
writers from the peripneumony, or inflammation of the fub- 
ftance of the lungs; by the greater acutenefs of the pain 
in the fide, increafed on infpiration, the greater hardnefs and 
ftrength of the pulfe, the drynefs of the cough, and the 
greater violence of the fever. It isin fa, however, only 
a modification of the fame difeafe with the peripneumony ; 
whence Dr. Cullen gave the fame generic name pneumonia 
to both. We fhall, therefore, refer. the reader to the former 
article, where all the modifications of pneumonic inflammation 
are difcuffed at length. See PEripNEUMONY. 

PLEURITIS, the pleurify. 

PLEUROCYSTUS, in Natural Hiffory, the name of 
one of the general arrangements of the echini marini. 

The word is derived from the Greek xaru;ov, the fide, and 
XUSO<5 the anus. 

The echini of this divifion are diftinguifhed from the 
others, by having their anus neither on the fummit, nor in 
any part of the bafe, but in fome part of the fuperficies of 
one of the fides. 

PLEURODYNE, in Medicine, from pleura and édun, 
pain, fignifies a pain of the fide, independent of inflammation, 
as pleuritis denotes the pain arifing from inflammation. 

A ftitch or pain in the fide often occurs, independently of 
any acute inflammation of the lungs, pleura, or contiguous or- 
gans, and it is generally increafed by the action of breathing. 
It has been often denominated a falfe or /purious pleurify. 
The pain, howeyer, is feldom feated in the membrane called 
the pleura, but often in the mufcles of the cheft, fometimes 
in the other membranous parts; and it may arife from 
rheumatifm affeGting thofe parts, from fpafm or cramp, 
from a plethoric condition, or from a nervous.and hytterical 
ftate, in which the circulation is languid and irregular : it 
may alfo be conneéted with a gouty, fyphilitic, or {corbutic 
habit. Sauvages has diftributed the plavodyne into eigh- 
teen {pecies, according to its origin from one or other of 
thefe caufes. (See his Nofol, Method, clafs v. gen. ii.) 
The term is now moft commonly applied to rheumatic pains 
affeGting the mufcles of the ribs and the diaphragm. See 
RyEUMATISM. 

PLEURON, in Ancient Geography, the name of two 
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towns in Atolia, the Old and the New ; the former fituated 
near Calyon, and the latter near mount Aracynthus. 

PLEURONECTES, in Ichthyology, a genus of fifhes of 
the order Thoracici, of which the generic charatter 1s; 
head fmall; eyes {pherical, both on the fame fide of the 
head, and near each other ; mouth arched ; jaws unequal, 
toothed ; gill-membrane with from four to feven rays; the 
cover generally of three lamine ; the body is convex and 
coloured above; flat and paler beneath ; the vent is nearer 
the head. ‘ 

This genus, which confifts of about thirty {pecies, com- 
prehends thofe which are denominated flat-fifh. The ftruc- 
ture of this fifh is confidered as one of the moft curious 
deviations from the general uniformity or regularity ob- 
ferved by nature in the external figure of animals,.in which, 
with a few exceptions, both fides of the body are perfedtly 
fimilar : but in the genus Pleuronectes, the animal is fo con- 
{tituted, that one fide appears to reprefent the back, and the 
oppofite fide the abdomen. They fwim obliquely or on their 
fides, and the two eyes are always placed on one fide, and 
it is from this circumftance that the feétions into which the 
{pecies are divided, are conftituted ; that is, according as the 
eyes are on the right or the left fide. The fifh of this genus 
refide at or near the bottom of the water, owing to their 
having no air-bladder: they often bury themfelves in the 
fand as far as the head, by which means they efcape the 
jaws of the more rapacious tribes; the eyes are covered 
with. a ni@itant membrane; the noftrils are double and 
contiguous ; the belly is without ribs; the fins are foft, 
and moftly with fimple rays ; the ventral and pectoral long, 
the tail generally rounded, with bifid rays. 


A. Eyes both on the right Side of the Head. 


TricnopactyLus. Body rough ; peétoral fins filiform. 
This is only known from the defcription of Artedi, who 
fays that it is rough, of a grey colour, with dufky varie- 
gations. It is a native of the Indian feas, and found about 
Amboina. 

Zesra. Body with numerous tranfverfe bands. This 
is reckoned a very elegant fpecies, and readily diftinguifhable 
by its colours, the upper part being white, with a brownifh 
caft towards the back, and marked from head to tail by 
numerous, double, deep brown, tranfverfe bands, pafling 
acro{s the fins themfelves. It is rather larger than the 
common fole. It is a native of the Indian feas, and in con- 
fiderable efteem as an article of food. 

Praciusa. Body oblong, fomewhat rough ; dorfal and 
anal fins joined to the tail. It inhabits Carolina ; the body 
is pale and cinereous. 


Ocettatus. Body with four dark brown ocellate 
fpots; the irids are white. Found in the fea about 
Surinam. 


* Hiproctossus; Holibut. The body of this fpecies is 
perfeGtly {mooth ; the tail is lunate. This fpecies not only 
exceeds in fize all the reft of the prefent genus, but may be 
confidered as one of the largeft of fifhes, properly fo called, 
having been found of the weight of three or four hundred 
pounds, It is a native of the Siieaitetanean and Northern 
eas, but appears to arrive at its greateft fize in the latter : 
it is the moft voracious of the whole tribe, preying,on a 
variety of other fifhes, as well as upon different kinds of 
crabs, fhell-fith, &c. It is of a longer or more flender form 
than moft other flat-fifhh. It is not much regarded as an 
article of food. 

Cynoctossus. Body oblong, fmooth; teeth obtufe ; 
tail alittle rounded. It is extremely allied to the preceding, 
and has been regarded rather as a variety than a diftin& {pecies. 
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It is anative of the Northern feas, and found in confiderable 
numbers in deep bays about the coaits of Greenland. 

* Praressa ; Plaife. Body {mooth; behind the left eye 
there is a row of fix tubercles reaching to the lateral line. 
The plaife is eafily diftinguifhed from the others of the 
genus by its fhape and colours, being very broad and flat ; 
of a fine palifh brown above, marked both on the body and 
fins by pretty numerous orange-coloured {pots ; the under 
fide is white. It is an inhabitant of the Mediterranean, the ~ 
Baltic, and Northern feas, and is found in confiderable 
plenty about our own coafts. The flefh is very good, efpe- 
cially of thofe that run to a large fize. 

*Fressus; Flounder. Lateral line rough; fhort {pines 
The flounder is an inhabitant 
of the fame feas as thefe in which the plaife is found. It is” 
extremely common about our own coaits, and frequents our 
rivers at a confiderable diftance from the falt waters ; it is 
in confiderable eiteem as food, and great quantities are 
brought to the London markets. 

* ee Rofe-coloured Flounder. Body rofy; fins . 
pale yellow-brown. — It is frequently taken in the Thames. 

* Limanpa; Dab. Scales very {mall, ciliate ; fpinules 
at the root of the dorfal and anal fins with obtufe teeth. 
It inhabits the European feas ; is lefs and thinner than the 
flounder ; feeds on worms and infects, efpecially fmall crabs ; 
it {pawns in June; the flefh is reckoned very good. 

*Lavis; Smear-dab. Brown, with obfcure yellow 
f{pots, beneath white, with five large dufley {pots; feales 
{mooth ; the dorfal fin has feventy-nine rays. It is about 
poses inches long, and the flefh is reckoned good for 

ood. 

Limanporpes. Body oblong, rough; lateral line itraight, 
broad. It is found in the Northern feas ; it refembles the 
plaife ; the flefh is very good. . 

Sotea; Sole. Body oblong, rough; the upper jaw is 
longer. The fole is an inhabitant of the Northern, Baltic, 
Mediterranean, and American feas, and grows to the length 
of two feet or more, and to the weight of fix or eight 
pounds ; its general fize is, however, very much {maller. It 
is covered with {mall rough fcales of an oblong form, each 
terminated by numerous {pines, and very ftrongly faftened 
to the fkin. Thefe feales, from the elegance of their ftruc- 
ture, have long fince formed objeés for the microfcope ; 
an erroneous idea fometimes prevails that the fpiny end of 
the fcale is that by which it is inferted into the fkin. This 
fith delights in lying at the bottom of the coafts which it 
frequents, preying on {mall fhell-fith, fpawn, fea-infe&ts, &c. : 
it is generally ‘abe by the trawl-net. The chief fithery is 
faid to be at Brixham, in Torbay. 

* ArnoGLossus ; Smooth Sole. 
fmooth. 
Cornwall. 
; LixeuvatuLa. Vent onthe left fide ; the teeth are very 

harp. 

Gtaciauis. Very fmooth ; above brown, beneath white s. 
middle rays of the dorfal and anal fins rough, with {mall 
fpines. It inhabits fandy places in the Frozen fea, and is 
about nine inches long. 

Praressoiwes. Body above with brown fpots. It in- 
habits fandy places in the mouths of rivers in Greenland; 
it is fearcely a foot long ; feeds on {mall worms and fifh ; 
in /bape it refembles the R. linguatula; in its /cales, the 
fole ; and in its /pots, the plaife. 


B. Eyes both on the left Side of the Head. 


Liveatus. Body rough, barred with black; it has 
no pectoral fins. It inhabits North America. : 
Bisnearus. 


‘Thin, pellucid, white, 
It is found, though but feldom, on the coafts of 
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Bitryeatus. Lateral line double, and alfo without 
pectoral fins. It is a native of China. 

Punctatus. Body broad and very rough. 
the deep fandy places of the Northern fea. 
a great delicacy in Denmark. 

*RuomsBus; Pearl. Body fmooth. It is found in 
European feas, and is the broadeft of its fize, except the 
turbot ; the body is covered with {mall fcales, deep brown, 
with dirty yellow fpots, beneath white; the flefh is very 
good, but inferior to the turbot defcribed below. 

Dentatus. Body oblong, fmooth ; tecth extending out 
of the mouth. It inhabits Carolina. 

* Maximus; the Turbot. Body rough. This fine fifh, 
fo highly prized by epicures, inhabits the European and 
Mediterranean feas: grows fometimes to thirty pounds 
weight ; it is very voracious, and feeds on infeéts, worms, 
and teftaceous animals ; the body is fquarer than any other 
{pecies ; it is covered with obtufe, unequal, fpinous tuber- 
cles ; above it is brown, varied with yellow; beneath it is 
white, {potted with brown ; the flefh is firm and excellent. 
For the method of catching turbot, fee the article Turgor. 

* Passer ; Whiff. Lateral line much curved, prickly. 
It is a native of European feas, and is about a foot long ; 
the flefh is good. 

Paritiosus. Lateral line curved; body papillous. It 
inhabits America, and is fuppofed to be a variety of the 
laft. 

Mancus. Head tuberculate ; petoral fins unequal. It 
inhabits the fandy bottoms of the Brafil and Pacific feas. 

Arcus. Body variegated; tail rounded; jaws equal. 
It is found in the neighbourhood of the Caribbee iflands ; 
the body is covered with {mall foft {cales, and variegated 
with yellow f{pots, which are dotted with brown, and edged 
with blue; the body is fprinkled with brown points. 

Lunatus. Body with {cattered, blue, half ocellate {pots. 
It is anative of the North American feas ; the tail is lunate. 

Jaronicus. Tongue rough. It is a native of the Ja- 
pan feas. It is about fix inches long ; the colour is brownifh 
above, and whitifh beneath ; rays of the dorfal and anal fin 
fo extremely numerous as to be counted with difficulty. 

PLEURO-PERIPNEUMONY, or PLevuro-pneu- 
mony, in Medicine, a term employed to denote the moft com- 
mon form of pulmonary inflammation, in which both the 
pleura and the lungs are involved in the difeafe at the fame 
time. See PERIPNEUMONY. 

PLEURORTHNOPGA, a term ufed by medical 
writers to expre{s that kind of pleurify in which the patient 
cannot breathe, unlefs in an erect poiture. 

PLEUROTHALLIS, in Botany, from zr:vex, the fide, 
and Qardc-, a bough or frond, apparently in allufion to the 
lateral infertion of the inflorefcence, the whole plant often 
confifting of but a fimple leaf with its ftalk; and at the 
fide, where both unite, the flowers are produced.— Brown 
MSS. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 5. 211.—Clafs and order, Gy- 
nandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Orchidee. 

Eff. Ch. Lip of the neétary conneéted, by a joint, 
with the bafe of the column. Two lower calyx-leaves 
combined underneath. Mafles of pollen two, without a 
furrow. Br. 

1. P.. rufcifolia. Butcher’s-broom leaved Pleurothallis. 
(Dendrobium rufcifolium; Swartz Orchid. 94. Willd. 
Sp. Pl. v. 4. 135. Epidendrum rufcifolium ; Jacq. Amer. 
226. t. 133. f. 3. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1353. Helleborine rufci 
majoris folio; Plum. Ic. 171. t. 176. f. 2.)—Stem elon- 
gated. Leaf folitary, ovato-lanceolate. Flowers aggregate, 
at the bafe of the -leaf.—Native of woeds in the Welt In- 
dies. . It flowers in the ftove in May and June. The pe- 
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rennial-roos confift of numerous long fimple fibres, growing 
parafitically on the branches or ftems ef trees. Plants 
feveral, about a {pan high, forming a tuft, like {mall lilies 
of the valley, but the fowers are not much elevated. Their 
form we have not had an opportunity of feeing.—We pre- 
fume the two other fpecies in Plumier’s tab. 176, belong 
i the fame genus; but the above is alone mentioned in Hort. 
Kew. 

PLEURS, Prurs, or Piuro, in Geography, a town of 
Switzerland, which was formerly large and flourifhing, and 
fubje@, as well as Chiavenna, to the Grifons. It is faid to 
have contained three churches, many large houfes, and a 
{tone bridge over the Maria, and that its population 
amounted to at leaft 1500 inhabitants, who carried on no 
inconfiderable commerce. But it was totally overwhelmed 
by the fall of mount Conto, which terrible cataftrophe hap- 
pened on the 25th of Auguit, 1618. The valley in which 
it was fituated is very narrow, and the whole town was 
buried in one undiitinguifhed ruin. A contemporary ac- 
count relates, that the cloud of duft and rubbifh was fo 
great as to cover the heavens like fmoke, and even to ex- 
tend as far as Chiavenna; the inhabitants of which place, 
alarmed at the phenomenon, were {till more terrified at the 
fudden difappearance of the river Maria, the courfe of 
which was ftopped by the fallen fragments of rock, and 
apprehenfive that the torrent had undermined Chiavenna, 
they precipitately fled in great numbers to the mountains. 
A part of the ancient walls, and the ruins of a country 
houfe, belonging to the richeft family in the place, are the 
only remains of its former exiftence. 

PLEURTUIT, a town of France, in the department 
of the Ille and Villaine, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftri&t of St. Malo. The place contams 6596, and the 
canton 10,973 inhabitants, on a territory of 75 kiliometres, 
in 4 communes. 

PLEUVAULT, a town of France, in the department of 
the Cote d’Or; 12 miles S.E. of Dijon. 

PLEXUS, in Anatomy, a term applied to various parts 
of the body, and particularly where feveral nerves or blood- 
veflels are united together. The plexus choroides is fitu- 
ated in the lateral ventricle of the brain. (See Brain.) 
The plexus pampiniformis is made up of the ramifications 
and unions of the {permatic veflels. (See GENERATION.) | 
In the nervous fyftem plexufes are frequent, particularly in 
the great fympathetic. See Nervous S)/fem. 

PLEYBEN, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of Finilterre, and chief place of ‘a canton, in the 
diftri&t of Chateaulin; five miles N.E. of it. The, place 
contains 3972, and the canton 14,404 inhabitants, on a ter- 
ritory of 375 kiliometres, in g communes. 

PLEYBERG, a town of the duchy of Carinthia, 
formerly called “ Auffenftein;” 20 miles E. of Clagen- 
furt. 

PLIANT Mealy Tree, in Gardening, a common tree in 
plantations. See VisurnuM. 

PLICA, in Medicine, commonly mentioned with the epi- 
thet Polonica, becaufe the difeafe is endemic in Poland, and 
the neighbouring countries, is an affe€tion of the hair, which 
becomes matted together, and thickened, fo as to form 
maffes which cannot be unravelled, in confequence of the de- 
pofition of a morbid matter in and about the hair. 

The difeafe is called Koltum, or Koltek, in Poland; and by 
the Germans Weich/el-zopf, on account of its prevalence 
in the region watered by the Weichfel, or Viftula. Sauvages 
and the nofologifts have denominated it Trichoma. As the 
difeafe is never feen in this country, except by the acci- 
dental vifit of a perfon affected with it from the country 
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where it prevails, we can only deferibe it after the writers 
who have witneffed it. The moft clear and concife account 
of it is given by M. de la Fontaine, furgeon at Warfaw, in 
his furgical and medical treatifes on various fubjects refpeét- 
ing Poland, publifhed in German, from which we fhall ex- 
traét the following hiftory. Pe ; 

The fymptoms which precede the morbid affection of the 
hair are very various, and often put on the appearance of 
other difeafes. Thus pfeudo-rheumatic pains are fometimes 
the antecedents of the malady: and it is faid that apoplexy, 
mania, and various nervous difeafes are apt to occur, as well 
as inflammations, particularly of the eyes, indurations of 
the glands, gangrene, and caries, more particularly of the 
nafal bones and cranium. Sometimes, however, the flica 
comes on without any previous fymptom, even in the courfe 
of one night ; and violent paffions of the mind, efpecially 
rage and terror, are faid to have caufed it initantaneoufly. 
The moft common fymptoms of its approach are, a fenfe of 
weight and torpidity in all the limbs, pains in the back, 
giddinefs, difficulty of breathing, ringing in the ears, with 
an increafed fecretion of cerumen, dull pains in the orbits of 
the eyes and lacrymal glands, with an augmented flow of 
tears, head-ache, violent itching and prickling in the hairy 
fcalp, pain in the precordia, and depreffion of fpirits. In 
many patients there is a remarkable change in the appetite, 
a craving for fpirituous liquors, and for new and itrange 
kinds of food, while they loathe the things which they ufed 
to relifh moft. But the moft certain figns that a plica will 
foon be formed, are clammy fweats about the head, with a 
diminution of pains, and a fenfation of tightnefs, as if the 
upper parts of the head were drawn together. 

The hans now begin to grow greafy, and emit a remark- 
ably difagreeable fmell, The patient has frequent alterna- 
tions of fhivering and heat, and feels an unpleafant prick- 
ling cold under his nails. Under thefe circumftances, a 
fort of crifis takes place, upon the depofition of the mor- 
bid matter upon the hair and nails, and the fymptoms of ill 
health immediately difappear, except in fome rare cafes, 
where a new depofition is to take place, and the crifis is 
therefore imperfect. The matter is depofited in the hairs, 
and fometimes in greater quantity than they can contain ; 

they then burft, and a prodigious quantity is poured out 
between them, glueing them together. It is not true, that 
the hairs extend fo much that blood flows out of them, as 
has been affirmed, or that they bleed on being cut. Occa- 
fionally the matter is not only depofited in the hairy fcalp, 
but upon the hair of the pubis, of the arm-pits, or upon 
the nails. If the fymptoms continue, a fecond plica will 
certainly be formed, but not until the firft has feparated 
from the head, and new hair has grown : it is never certain, 
however, that a fecond will not be formed ; for the difeafe 
often takes on a kind of periodic form. A conftant fenfe 
of cold about the head, and particularly at the temples, is a 
fure fign of its returning. 

Sonaetimes the whole matter is depofited in one half of 
the hair, the other half remaining found: in which cafes, 
the previous fymptoms attack only one fide of the body. 
The peculiar form of the matting depends upon the pre- 
vious fafhion of the hair: moft of the men cut it fhort, 
while the women, on the contrary, have uncommonly long 
and beautiful hair. The morbid matter is firft depofited in 
the rete Malpighii, from whence it penetrates into the hair, 
fometimes flowly, fometimes rapidly. The moifture oozing 
out from the hairs bind them fo together, that it is im- 
poffible to feparate them again: if the whole hair be af- 
tected, it forms a kind of cap; if it flow out more par- 
tially, feveral tails or rope-like plice are produced. Some 
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days after the mafs of difeafe has been formed, it begins 
to emit an odour like that of rancid fat; and when it is 
touched, it excites a pricking unpleafant fenfation in the 
fingers. M. Fontaine diffefted a patient, in whom the 
plica had come on juft before death, and he found the 
bulbs of the hair larger than natural, from which he preffed 
out a pale yellow clammy mucus. in another, in whom 
the plica was already old, he found nothing remarkable. 
The plica is apt to be productive of prodigious numbers 
of lice, from which the patient fuffers even more than 
from the difeafe. 

All writers have divided the flica into feveral f{pecies, 
according to the various forms which it affumes. Sauvages 
has defcribed three {pecies. 1. Trichoma cirrofum, or what 
the French call pligueen cordons, is the moft common form, 
when it appears in long tails or cords, as before mentioned. 
It was called abfurdly enough by Schultz, plica mas, or 
the male plica. 2. Trichoma villofum, the plica femina of 
Schultz, when the difeafe is more generally diffufed. And 
3. The Trichoma Polonicum, when it fuddenly extends to a 
great fize, and forms a cap over the head. M. Alibert, 
in the treatife ** Sur les Maladies de la Peau,’’? which he 
is now conduéting, has alfo divided Ja plique into three 
{pecies, and. points out feveral varieties under each. His 
firft is Plique multiforme, or Plica caput-medufe, which ap- 
plies to the tail-like or ferpentine agglutinations, which 
may not be inaptly compared to the Epa head of Me- 
dufa. His fecond f{pecies is Plique @ guene, ou /folitaire, or 
Plica Jongi-cauda, in which the plice are not divided, as in 
the former {pecies, but reunite and form one tail-like mafs, 
not unlike the tail of a quadruped, often acquiring a great 
length. And his third is Plique en maf, or Plica cefpitofa, 
in which a conglomerated mafs is formed-oyer the head, 
without any tail-like divifions. Thefe arbitrary claffifica- 
tions afford at leaft fome diftin& notion of the varieties of ap- 
pearance which the difeafe affumes. , 

The proximate caufe of the plica, according to M. de la 
Fontaine, is a peculiar morbid matter, which is clammy 
and acrid, has its feat in the lymph, and is depofited cri- 
tically upon the hair or nails. When it is depofited upon 
the nails, either of the hands or the feet, they become 
larger, thicker, prominent, deformed, horny, and ill-co- 
loured, but not black. 

The exciting caufes are altogether uncertain ; for neither 
the air, water, nor food, feems to have any influence in 
pee it ; nor are cleanlinefs and regular combing the 

air any defence againft it. Experience fhews, however, 
that it is a contagious difeafe, and very often congenital ; 
at the fame time, thofe to whom it is communicated by 
conta& are faid to have it flightly, and to be eafily cured. 
It {pares no fex, age, or condition, nor even newly ar- 
rived ftrangers, and fome infants bring it into the world 
with them: the lower claffes of the people, however, fuffer 
moft from it ; and thofe who have foft brown hair are moft 
frequently affe€ted, though no colour efeapes. The plica 
is never white ; but when it drops off in old people, it is 
fometimes fucceeded by white hairs. Poles, who travel, 
are fometimes affeCted with it in other countries, and even 
their children, There is no accurate hiftory of its origin : 
the Greeks, Romans, and Arabians have not mentioned 
the difeafe ; but fome modern writers affirm that it was im- 
ported from Tartary in the year 1387. It now prevails in 
Tartary, White and Red Ruffia, Lithuania, and from the 
fource of the Viitula to the Carpathian mountains ; but is 
more frequent in fome diftriéts than in others. 

The method of cure recommended for plica varies with the 
circumftances of the cafe, When fever is prefent, moderate 
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evacuations mutt be reforted to ; but blood-letting is to be 
employed with great caution. M. dela Fontaine compares 
the difeafe with the {mall-pox, in which, when the febrile 
action is too feeble to produce the eruption, it muft be 
increafed; when it is too violent, it muft be diminifhed. 
Hence the patient muft be, in fome inftances, fupported 
by generous diet ; while, in others, a {pare regimen muft 
be adopted. In order to bring about the crifis, the fame 
writer recommends the ufe of fudorifics, and appegrs, in- 
deed, to confider antimony as a fpecific in this difeafe. The 
older phyficians praife the lycopodium as poffefled of fpe- 
cific powers, but without any good grounds ; and the com- 
mon people believe in a great number of fpecific reme- 
dies, but the difeafe has not become lefs frequent, notwith- 
ftanding thefe fuppofed means of cure. Mercurials, efpe- 
cially when carried to the extent of exciting falivation, are 
faid to be highly detrimental in every cafe ; but if the dif- 
eafe be complicated with fyphilis, the corrofive muriate of 
mercury is very beneficial. 
_ External remedies are almoft always neceflary ; fuch as 
the application of warmth to the head, in the form of va- 
pour, warm bath, or fomentations made with the decoétions 
of various plants: a decoétion of foap is efteemed beneficial 
when the head-ache is fevere. Sinapifms and blifters are 
likewife applied with advantage. The plica may, or may 
not, be cut off according to circumftances. After a com- 
plete crifis, it feparates from the head, and remains attached 
only by found hair. This may take place in a few days, 
weeks, or months. If it has loft its peculiar fmell and 
reafy appearance, has become dry, and all concomitant 
Fciivoms have ceafed, it may be cut off by dividing the 
found hair: for it is remarkable, that even an old plica 
cannot be cut in the middle without giving pain. The 
new hair may be wafhed with warm water, and combed 
out. If, however, the plica be new, fit faft on the head, 
caufe a prickling in the fingers when touched, and the ge- 
neral fymptoms have not fubfided, it muft not on any account 
be cut off. The moft dreadful accidents often immediately 
enfue from fuch practice. Some have become inftantly 
blind, or have died from apoplexy, or in epileptic convul- 
fions. The people are fo much afraid of this, that they 
will feldom permit the plica to be cut off, even when it 
may be done with fafety. If bad confequences follow the 
cutting off of the plica, the moft certain and fpeedy re- 
medy is to apply it in its former fituation. This muit be 
done before it becomes dry; and it is almoft incredible, 
fays M. de la Fontaine, that, after one, two, three, or more 
days, it will again adhere to the head. He does not main- 
tain that it grows to the ftumps of the hair; but that in- 
numerable examples prove, that a kind of callus is formed, 
as in a fractured bone. If the plica be not brought to ad- 
here again, the patient, if he furvive, remains exceffively 
fick, until the hair grow, and a new plica be formed. The 
Jews, who are bigotted to their own cuftoms and methods 
of cure, never permit it to be cut off, and nothing can be 
more difgufting than one whofe beard and whifkers are af- 
feGted with this difeafe. 

If the morbid matter be depofited on the furface of the 
body, it is faid to occafion malignant and obftinate fores, 
which give a great deal of trouble. Ift have a tendency 
to depofit itfelf in the nails, it muft be encouraged by the 
- application of ftimulants, fuch as tinéture of cantharides, 
blifters, or by touching a frefh plica with the fingers. The 
nails do not feparate fo readily as the hair, and can only be 
fafely cut off when new nails have begun to grow ; and this 
often does not happen. The Poles believe, that keeping 
their hair fhort} or even fhaving the head, is a prefervative 
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againft this difeafe ; but, on the contrary, the men fuffer 
much more than the women, whofe hair is long; and it at 
lait affeéts the hair on other parts of the body. 

M. de la Fontaine recommends a mild, attenuant, and cor- 
rective diet, as in other difeafes proceeding from acrimony 
of the fluids, with the ufe of ripe fruits. The correét- 
nefs of his advice, however, may be juftly queftioned, 
fince he informs us, that the diet of the common people 
in Poland confifts almoft, if not entirely, of vegetables, 
which are generally made four. He concludes by this fin- 
gular obfervation, that, if all thefe means be inadequate 
to produce the crifis, inoculation of the difeafe will often 
effet it ; and that this is performed by putting on a cap, 
which has juft been worn by one who has a recent plica. 
See Duncan’s Annals of Medicine, vol. i. fect. 1. Haller, 
Difputationes Med. tom. i. art. 16,17. Alibert, Précis 
Theorique et Pratique fur les Maladies de la Peau, p. gz, 
et feq. Memoirs of the Literary and Philofophical Society 
of Manchefter, vol. iv. part 2. 

Prica, Lat. a pleat, a fold, a wrinkle, the name of a mu- 
fical charaéter in the firft time-table that was formed. It 
was a kind of ligature, or retardation (/ignum morofitatis, 
{ays de Muris) ; it ferved for a feries of notes in pafling 
from one found to another by regular degrees from a femi- 
tone to a 5th afcending, and defcending : it was of four 
kinds : 1. The long plica afcending, a f{quare figure with 


one fingle ftroke or tail afcending, 


a: 2. The long plica 
defcending has two ftrokes or tails, one longer than the 


other, | - 3. The fhort plica afcending has a fingle tail 
on the left fide turned up, La The 4th plica has a fingle 


tail on the left fide defcending, 
PLICARIA, in Botany, a name ufed by fome for the 


club-mofs. 

PLICATED Lear. See Lear. 

PLIGHT, in our old Law Books, a term which figni- 
fies the eftate, with the quality of the land; though fome- 
times it extends alfo to the rent-charge, and the poffibility 
of a dower. Coke’s Init. fol. 221. 

PLINIA, in Botany, fo named by Plumier, in memory 
of the famous Roman naturalift; fee Priny. Plum, 
Gen. g. t. 11. Linn. Gen. 270. Schreb. 337. Willd. 
Sp. Pl. v. 2.998. Mart. Mill. Diét. v. 3. Juff. 342. La- 
marck Illuftr. t. 428.—Clafs and order, /cofandria Mono- 
gynia. Nat. Ord. Hefperidee, Linn. Rofaceis affine, Jul. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, fmall, of one leaf, 
flat, in five acute reflexed fegments. Cor. Petals five, 
ovate, concave, widely {preading. Stam. Filaments twenty, 
inferted into the calyx, capillary, longer than the corolla ; 
anthers globofe. if. Germen fuperior, roundifh; ftyle 
awl-fhaped, wavy; ftigma fimple. eric. Drupa globofe, 
furrowed, of one cell. Seed. Nut folitary, large, ovate, 
rough, cloven at the fummit. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx in five fegments. 
fuperior, furrowed. Nut rough. 

Obf. Every botanift, who has attended, in any manner, 
to the fubje&, is aware of the great obfcurity that envelops 
this genus, which depends chiefly on the authority of Plu- 
mier, and which no fucceeding botanift has been able to 
verify ; except perhaps Allamand, from whofe communica- 
tions Linneus corrected the generic character aS above. 
Some have fuppofed Plumier to have been totally miftaken, 
as to the germen being fuperior, and that Plinia is no ni 
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than an Eugenia. Linneus, and Allamand poffibly, con- 
founded thefe genera in their ideas ; for their P. rubra is, as 
every body knows, Eugenia uniflora. See Willd. Sp. Pl. 
v. 2. 962, where its multifarious fynonyms are correétly 
ftated; fee alfo our article Eucenta. We fubjoin all we 
can find upon record of the original and only fpecies of 
Pliinia, of which we have never been fo fortunate as to fee 
a {pecimen. 

1. P. crocea. Orange-fruited Plinia. Linn. Mant. 244. 
Willd. n. 1. (P. pinnata; Linn. Sp. Pl. ed. 1. 516. 
ed. 2. 735. P. pentapetala; Linn. Mant. 402. P. fruétu 
croceo, odorato ; Plum. Ic. 219. t. 225.) By Plumier’s 
figure, which is our only guide, this appears to be a 
tree, with round alternate branches. ‘The leaves are 
oppofite, nearly feffile, ovate, pointed, entire, about three 
inches long and one broad, apparently fmooth, with one 
=i and many tranfverfe incurved veins. Flowers {cat- 
tered over the larger branches, nearly feffile, folitary, 
{carcely fo big as a hawthorn bloflom, the tapering /lyle 
projecting beyond the numerous /lamens, which are them- 
felves longer than the petals. Fruit globular, faffron- 
coloured and fragrant, according to Plumier, the fize of a 
large goofeberry, deeply furrowed and wrinkled. Nut 
more flightly furrowed, or rather quite globular and only 
ftriated, large, with a thin fhell, and full kernel. 

Burmann, the editor of Plumier, mifconceived the /eaves 
to be abruptly pinnate, taking-the whole branch for a leaf. 
Linnzus adopted this error, and having once made a falfe 
ftep, he floundered deeper and deeper in trying to correét 
himfelf, altering the f{pecific name time after time, and con- 
trafting the plant with one of a different genus ; into which 
laft miftake he was indeed led by his correfpondent Alla- 
mand. We do not prefume to throw any new light on this 
obfcure point of botanical hiftory, but what we have col- 
le&ted may ferve to aflift thofe who may be fo fortunate as 
to meet, in fome part of the Weft Indies or of South Ame- 
rica, with the plant Plumier defcribed. Dr. Swartz, who 
inveltigated the former with great induftry, feems never to 
have feen the Plinia; nor has he, in his Ob/ervationes Bota- 
téce, 203, done more than indicate the generic confufion, to 
which we have fufficiently adverted. 

PLinia, in Gardening, comprifes a plant of the exotic 
fhrubby kind for the ftove, of which the fpecies cultivated 
is the red-fruited plinia, or myrtle (P. pedunculata. ) 

Method of Culture.—It is increafed by the feeds, which 
fhould be procured from abroad, and which fhould be fown 
in pots, filled with rich mould, plunging them in a bark hot- 
bed, ‘when they appear in the Poe feetbn. They may alfo 
be increafed by planting cuttings of the young fhoots, in the 
later fpring and fummer months, in pots filled with good 
earth, covering them with hand or bell-glaffes, and water- 
ing them occafionally. They may be fo rooted as to be fit 
for removing into feparate pots the fame year. 

Ig is a plant highly ornamental in {tove colleGtions, from 
its fowering in the winter feafon. 

PLINIANA, in Geography, a town or rather village of 
Italy, in the department of the Lario; fix miles N. of Como. 
This place is remarkable for a fingular fountain, which is 
{till to be feen in the fame ftate as defcribed by Pliny, lib. iv. 
ep. 30. This {pring burfts from a rock, and falls in natural 
cafcades into the lake of Como. It ebbs and flows three 
times a day; gradually rifing until it forms a confiderable 
ftream, and then as gradually fubfiding till it becomes almolt 
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PLINLIMMON, a mountain of Wales, in the N. part 
pe the county of Cardigan, on the borders of Montgomery- 

ire. 
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PLINTH, from ano, brick, in Architefure, a flat 
{quare member, in form of a brick: fometimes, alfo, called 
the flipper. 

The plinth is ufed as the foot, or foundation of columns: 
being that flat fquare table, under the mouldings of the 
bafe and pedeftal, at the bottom of the whole order; feem- 
ing to have been originally intended to keep the bottom of 
the primitive wooden pillars from rotting. 

The plinth is alfo called the or/e or orlo. 

Vitruvius alfo calls the Tufcan abacus, plinth, from its 
refembling a fquare brick. * 

PLINTH of a Statue, &c. is a bafe or itand, either flat, 
round, or fquare, ferying to fupport a itatue, &c. 

Puintu of a Wall, isa term for two or three rows of 
bricks advancing out from the wall; or in the general for 
any flat high.moulding, ferving in a front wall to mark the 
floors; or to fuftain the eaves of a wall, and the larmier of 
a chimney. : 

PLINTHITIS, a kind of alum found in fome of the 
iflands of the Archipelago, and called alfo placitis, from its 
ufually being found in thin cakes. 

PLINTHIUM, a name'’given by the ancients to a ma- 
chine invented for the making extenfion of diflocated or 
fractured limbs. Oribafius defcribes feveral kinds. ; 

PLINY, the elder, Carus Pirxrus Secunnus, in Bio-. 
graphy, a diftinguifhed Roman writer, was born, it is 
thought, at Verona, in the reign of Tiberius, A.D. 23. 
He was defcended from an illuftrious family, and ferved in 
the army during the wars in Germany. He rofe to yarious 
public employments under the emperors Nero, Vefpafian, 
and Titus. It is faid that there is {carcely a man of bufi- 
nefs who was fo devoted to itudy, or comprehended fuch an 
extent of literary refearch. The following is the mode of 
his {pending his time at Rome, when he was high in the 
pofleflion of the imperial favour. Befole day-break he 
waited upon Vefpafian, who was alfo an early rifer, and 
then proceeded to execute the emperor’s orders. Qn -re- 
turning home he employed the reft of the day in itudy. 
After taking alight repait, he reclined in the fun according 
to the Roman cultom, while a book was read to him, from 
which he took notes. He never perufed any work without 
making extraéts, as he was accuftomed to fay “that no 
book was fo bad as not to afford fomething valuable.” He 
then bathed, flumbered a little, and rifing frefh, as if to a 
new day, ftudied till fupper time. Even during that repatt 
a reader was at his fide, as there was upon all his journies ; 
and a vacant hour never occurred which he did not employ 


-in reading and writing. Of his avarice of time, his nephew, 


the younger Pliny, gives the following inftance : one of his 
friends having obliged the reader to repeat fomething that 
he had pronounced improperly, ‘* Did you underftand him??? 
faid Pliny, ‘I did,’’ he replied. ‘“‘ Why then did you ftop 
him? We have loft more than ten lines by the interruption.’” 
He always went from place to place in a fedan, that he 
might read on his road, and reproved his nephew for walking 
as fo much time loft. The plan thus adopted by the phi- 
lofopher, it might be fuppofed, would have precluded all 
original obfervation and refle&tion ; but he was irae in 
natural purfuits, and it was his ardent curiofity and thirft 
of knowledge that occafioncd his death. He had the com. 
mand of the fleet ftationed at Mifenum, when, in the month 
of Auguft, A.D. 79, a great eruption of Vefuvius broke 
out. On its firft appearance he fteered dire&tly to the f{pot, 
as well for the humane purpofe of giving affiftance to the 
get le as for viewing the sieateecls of the eruption. The* 
volcano raged with the utmoft fury, and fpread alarm through 
all the vicinity. While others were flying*he ordered - 
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pilot to iteer direttly acrofs to Stabie, where his friend 
Pomponianus had a villa. He there landed, and paffed the 
night in the houfe. In the mean time fhowers of athes al- 
mott blocked up his apartments, while the walls were fhaken 
with an earthquake, and towards the morning it appeared 
neceflary to quit the place. In his flight he was fuffocated, 
being then in the 56th year of his age, high in reputation 
and dignity, and in great efteem with the emperor Titus. 
His works are as follow; “On the Ufe of the Javelin on. 
Horfeback ;”’ “ On the Life of Pomponius Secundus;’’ «Of 
the Wars in Germany,”’ in twenty books; “On Oratory,” 
three books; ‘*On Grammar,” eight books; ‘On the 
Hittory of his own Times,” thirty-one books; « On Na- 
tural Hiftory,”’ thirty-feven books. Of all thefe works, 
that on natural hiftory is the only one that has come down 
to our times, and it is regarded as one of the moft valuable 
relics of claffical antiquity. The editions of this work were 
very numerous at an early period, and many learned men 
have employed their talents in correéting the text. Har- 
douii was fuppofed to be one of the moft fuccefsful as well 
as induftrious editors. His edition, in five volumes 4to., 
Par. 1685, was fuperior to any at that time publifhed. He 
has been fucceeded by others, and in 1779, Brotier gave a 
new edition at Paris, in fix vols. 12mo., which is much 
efteemed. 

Puiriyy, the younger, C. Prinrus Czcitius SEcuNpDus, 
born at Como, in the reign of Nero, A.D. 62, was the fon 
of L. Czcilius, by a fifter of theelder Pliny. He was fent 
to Rome for education, and after perfecting himfelf in the 
Greek language, he was placed under the tuition of Quin- 
tilian and Nicetes. His difpofition and talents caufed him 
to be adopted by his uncle Pliny, and deftined to be the 
heir of his name and fortune. He was in the eighteenth 
year of his age when the eruption of mount Vefuvius took 
place, which proved fatal to his uncle. He had imbibed fo 
much of his uncle’s ardour for ftudy, that he chofe to remain 
reading the hiftory of Livy, rather than accompany his uncle 
to a nearer view of the interefting but fatal phenomenon. 
He began to plead caufes foon after his uncle’s death, but 
his labours in this way were foon interrupted by a campaign 
into Syria, with the rank of military tribune. He did not, 
however, wholly abandon his literary purfuits in that fitua- 
tion, but availed himfeif of the prefence of the philofophers 
Euphrates and Artemidorus, who had been bamfhed Rome, 
with the other profeflors of philofophy, by Vefpafian. After 
his return his reputation for eloquence ftood fo high, that 
when he was likely to harangue the people, vait crowds at- 
tended, and he was fure to be greeted with the loudeit ap- 
plaufes, in which even the judges fometimes joined. In 
the reign of Domitian he was raifed fucceffively to the offices 
of queftor, tribune of the people, and pretor. Under 
Nerva he was appointed to the office of prefect of the Sa- 
turnian treafury. In the third confulate of the emperor 
Trajan, Pliny was one of the honorary confuls termed /ufeci, 

and on this occafion he returned public thanks to the em- 
peror in an oration, which he afterwards enlarged to the pane- 
gyric of Trajan. After this the care of the channel, and 
the banks of the Tiber, was next conferred upon him,. with 
the augurate; and then he was appointed proconful; whence 
he wrote to Trajan that curious letter concerning the pri- 
mitive Chriftians, which is extant among his epiftles. Pliny’s 
letter is efteemed as almoft the only genuine monument of 
ecclefiaftical antiquity, relating to the times immediately 
fucceeding the apoftles, it having been written within about 
forty years after the death of the apoftle Paul. It has been 
preferved by Chriftians themfelves, as a clear and unfufpi- 
«ious evidence of the purity of their doctrine and practice, 
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and is frequently appealed to by the early writers of the 
church againft the unprovoked calumnies of their adverfa- 
ries. It isnot known what became of Pliny after his return 
from Bithynia; antiquity is alfo filent as to the time of his 
death ; but it is conjectured, that he died either a little 
before or foon after Trajan ; that is, about the year 116. 

It appears that he loit his firft wife in the beginning of 
Nerva’s reign, and that foon after he married his beloved 
Calphurnia: he never had any children. He was one of 
the greateft wits, and one of the worthieft men among the 
ancients. He had fine parts, which he cultivated with great 
care. He wrote and publifhed a great number of pieces ; 
but nothing has efcaped the wreck of time except the books 
of Letters, and the panegyric upon Trajan. This has ever 
been regarded as a maiter-piece of excellent compofition. 
It is an elaborate {pecimen of true eloquence, chiefly of 
value as containing enlarged views of the duties of a fove- 
reign. Some writers have faid, that no panegyrift was ever 
poffeffed of a finer fubje&t, and on which he might better 
indulge in all the flow of eloquence, without incurring the 
fufpicion of flattery and falfehood; but others obferve, that 
as it was compofed at the very beginning of Trajan’s reign, 
it has but little weight as a teftimony to the merits of that 
excellent emperor. It might perhaps have been the happy 
means of fixing his charaéter, and it is no {mall praife if it 
produced this fort of effe€t, and that the youthful emperor 
was determined by a life of virtue to deferve all the encomia 
paid to him. His epiftles, in ten books, are much to be 
prized for the anecdotes with which they abound, of the cha- 
racters and incidents of the times, and likewife for the pu- 
rity and elevation of their moral fentiments, which imprefs 
a favourable idea of the writer. They were no doubt in- 
tended for the public. _ Every epiftle is a kind of hiftorical 
fketch, in which we have a view of him in fome ftriking at- 
titude either of a¢tive or contemplative life. They ttrongly 
mark that love of applaufe which was unquettionably his 
ruling paffion, and afford fome curious faéts relative to the 
modes of feeding a writer’s vanity in thofe times. They ex- 
hibit the writer as a profefled rhetorician, entertaining and 
perhaps wearying his friends with long and laboured orations 
and recitations, commanding conftant plaudits by virtue of 
his rank, his wealth, and his truly eftimable qualities ; but 
he was probably in fome inftances the dupe of adulation. 
The beit editions of Pliny the younger are the Variorum by 
Veenhufius; and that by Longolius. His epiftles have 
been tranflated into Englifh by lord Orrery and Mr. Mel- 
moth ; the verfion of the latter is fingularly elegant. Pliny 
contributed largely to the maintenance of a public profeffor 
for the inftruétion of youth in the place of his nativity ; 
afligned an annual revenue for the fupport of children of 
both fexes, whofe parents had been reduced to poverty ; and 
founded a public hbrary. 

PLISA, in Geography, a town of Lithuania, in the pala- 
tinate of Minfk ; 21 miles E. of Mink. 

PLITE of Lawn, in our Old Writers, feems to be an 
ancient meafure, as a yard or ell, at this time: it is men- 
tioned in the ftat. 3 Ed. IV. cap. 5. 

PLIVA, in Geography, a river of Bofnia, which runs 
into the Verbas. 

PLIUSA, a river of Ruffia, which runs into the Baltic, 
between Nerva and Ivangorod. 

PLIUSKINA a town of Ruffia, in the government of 
Irkutfk ; 20 miles N.E. of Verchnei-Udinik. 

PLIWISCHEN, a town of Pruffia, in the province of 
Samland ; 28 miles E. of Konigfberg. 

PLOCAMA, in Botany, fo named by Dr. Solander, 
from wioxxuos, a head of hair, in allufion to its ae a 
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dulous entangled branches. —Ait. Hort. Kew. ed. Lv. 3. 
508. ed. 2. v. 2. 63. Schreb. 797. . Willd. Sp. Psi ved. 
Mart. Mill. Di&. v. 3.—Clafs and order, Pentandria 
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Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Rubiaceae, Jull. } 
Gen. Ch. Gal. Perianth fuperior, of one leaf, minute, 


five-toothed, permanent. Cor. of one petal, bell-fhaped, 
in five deep oblong fegments. Stam. Filaments five, fhort, 
inferted into the tube; anthers linear, erc&t, fomewhat in~ 
cumbent. Pi. Germen inferior, globofe ; ftyle thread- 
fhaped, {welling upwards, longer than the ftamens ;_ftigma 
obtufe, undivided.  Peric. Berry nearly globofe, of three 
cells. Seeds folitary, linear-oblong. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx fuperior, with five teeth. Corolla bell- 
fhaped, five-cleft. Berry of three cells. Seeds folitary. 

1. P. pendula. Drooping Plocama. Ait. n. 1. Willd. 
n. 1.—-Native of the Canary iflands, from which country it 
was fent to Kew by Mr. Maffon in 1779; and of the Cape 
of Good Hope, from whence we have a {pecimen commu- 
nicated by Mr. Lambert. It is, or was, kept in the green- 
houfe at Kew ; but no time of flowering being mentioned, 
the plant is perhaps now loft, without having ever been 
figured, or fully defcribed. The /fem is fhrubby, erect, 
two or three fect high, roundifh, fmooth, with generally 
alternate branches, of which the uppermoft are extremely 
numerous, drooping or pendulous, flender, obfcurely quad- 
rangular, roughifh, leafy. Leaves oppofite, on fhort ftalks, 
linear, acute, entire, very narrow, {mooth, fomewhat flefhy. 
Stipulas {mall, acute, between the footftalks, permanent, 
and at length forming a narrow ring, round each joint of 
the ftem or branch. owers terminal, axillary, or from 
the upper forks of the branches, fmall, on fhort, fimple, 
roughifh /alks, either folitary, or two or three together. 
Berry not half the fize of a currant. The whole plant, 
except the old em, turns black in drying. 

PLOCE, in Rhetoric, a figure by which a word is re- 
peated, by way of emphafis; in fuch manner, as not only 
to exprefs the fubjeét, but fome particular character or pro- 
perty of it. 

Cruelty! yes, cruelty beyond all example. His wife’s a 
wife indeed! So Cicero fays, Young Cato wants experience, 
but yet he is Cato. 

PLOCKEN-ALBEN, in Geography, a mountain of Ca- 
rinthia; fix miles S.E. of Mauten. 

PLOCZKO, or Piozx, atown of the duchy of Warfaw, 
late of Poland, and capital of a palatinate of the fame name 
in Mafovia, fituated on an eminence near the Viftula: the 
{ee of abifhop, fuffragan to the archbifhop of Gnefna. It 
is alfo the refidence of a palatine, a cattellan, and a ftarofta : 
and contains feveral churches richly ornamented, one of 
which is the cathedral. The provott or dean is fovereign of 
the nobility who refide here, amd 1s accordingly ftyled prince 
of that territory. Inthe caftle is a gymnafium or feminary. 
The provineial court of judicature is heldin this town: and 
a good trade is carried on by its inhabitants; 64 miles 
W.N.W. of Warfaw. N. Jat. 52° 17! E. long. 19° 35!. 

PLOEMUR, a town of France, in the department of the 
Morbihan ; two miles W. of L’Orient. 

PLOEN, or Pron, a town of the duchy of Holftein, 
which has feveral times been deftroyed by fire ; 23 miles 
N.N.W. of Lubeck. N. lat. 54° 10!. E. long. 10° 22!, 

PLOERMEL, a town of France, and principal place 
of a diftri@t, in the department of the Morbihan. The 
place contains 4512, and the canton 11,800 inhabitants, on 
a territory of 2074 kiliometres, in fix communes. N,. lat. 
47° 40!.. W. long. 2° 59! 

PLOESTI, a town 
Belgrade. 


of Walachia; 200 miles E. of 
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PLOEUC, a town of France, in the department of the 
North Coafts, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri of 
St. Brieuc; 10 miles S. of St. Brieuc. The place con- 
tains 5073, and the.canton 12,800 inhabitants, on a territory 
of 170 kiliometres, in fix communes. 

PLOGASTEL, a town of France, in the department of 
Finifterre, and chief place of a canton, in the diftriét of 
Quimper; feven miles W. of Quimper. The place contains 
1047, and the canton 10,809 inhabitants, on a territory of 
230 kiliometres, in 13 communes. 

PLOK-PENIN, in Commerce, a term ufed in the public 
fales at Amiterdam for a little fum given by the laft bidder. 

The plok-penin is a kind of earnett, by which itis fignified, 
that the commodity is adjudged to him. 

The plok-penin differs according to the quality of the 
commodity, and the price of the lot. Sometimes it is 
arbitrary, and depends on the pleafure of the buyer ; and, 
fometimes, it is regulated by the ordinances of the burgo- 
matters. ; 

PLOMBIERES, in Geography, a town of France, in 
the department of the Vofges, and chief place of a canton, 
in the diftri€&t of Remiremont ; fix miles S,W. of Remire- 
mont. The place contains 110g, and the canton 9947 in- 
habitants, on a territory of 215 kiliometres, in fix com- 
munes. 

PLOMNITZ, a town of Silefia, in the county of 
Glatz ; two miles N.W. of Habelfchwerdt. 

PLOMO, in Metallurgy, aname given by the Spaniards, 
who have the care of the filver mines, to the ore of that 
metal, when it is found adhering to the furface of ftones, 
and incrufting their cracks and cavities in the form of {mall 
and loofe grains of gunpowder. Though thefe grains be 
but few in number, and the reft of the ftone have no filver 
in it, yet they are always very happy in meeting with it, as 
it Is a certain token that there is a very-rich vein fomewhere 
in the neighbourhood. And if in digging forwards they 
ftill meet with thefe grains, or the plomo in greater quantity, 
it 1s a certain fign that they are getting more and more near 
the good vein. 

PLONCOUR, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Finifterre ; eight miles S.W. of Quimper. 

PLONE, a river of’ Pomerania, which runs into the 
Dammifch fee, at Damme. 

PLONEVEZ de Faou, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Finifterre ; eight miles W. of Carhaix. 

PLONGEON, in Ornithology. See CotymBus. 

PLONKETS, in our O/d Writers, a kind of coarfe wool- 
len cloth. 1 Ric. III. cap. 8. 

PLONSK, in Geography, atown of the duchy of War- 
faw ; 22 miles N. of Ploczko. 

PLOSAWO, a town of Poland, in the palatinate of 
Belcz ; 28 miles W.S.W. of Belcz. 

PLOSS, atown of Germany, in the principality of 
Culmbach ; fix miles N.W. of Bayreuth. 

PLOT, Roser, in Biography, a natural philofopher 
and antiquary, was born, in 1641, at Borden, near Sitting- 
bourn, in Kent. He was educated at Magdalen Hall, Ox- 
ford, where he took his degree of L.L.D, in 1671. Soon 
after this he became diftinguifhed for his zeal in Pacer 
cal and natural fcience, and was made a fellow of the newly 
conftituted Royal Society, of which learned gt he was 
eleéted one of the fecretaries in 1682. In the following 
year he was appointed the firft keeper of Afhmole’s mufeum 
at Oxford, and at the fame time profeffor of chemiftry in 
the uniyerfity. Antiquities were the leading objects of his 
purfuit, and in 1687 he was made regifter to the earl 
marfhal’s court, and in 1695 the Mowbray-herald extraordi. 
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nary. He died in 1696. He is principally known in the 
literary world by his two county natural hiftories, which 
were the firft of the kind publifhed in England, and were 
exemplifications of a great plan which he had formed for a 
natural hiftory of the whole kingdom. The “ Natural 
Hiftory of Oxfordfhire’’ was publifhed firft in 1677, and 
again in 1705, with additions and corrections by Mr. Bur- 
man. That of “ Staffordfhire’? was publifhed in 1679, 
and reprinted in 1686. It was decorated with views of the 
feats of the nobility and gentry. It is at prefent extremely 
fearce.. Both thefe county hiftories include not only all 
that properly belongs to the natural hiftory, but whatever 
relates to arts, manners, and antiquities, and all other me- 
merabilia. As fecretary to the Royal Society, he con- 
ducted the publication of their Tranfa€tions from N° 143 
to 166 inclufive, and he communicated to it fome papers of 
his own. Since his death twe letters of Dr. Plot’s have 
been publifhed relative to antiquities in Kent and Thetford. 
He left a number of manufcripts, among which were large 
colleétions for a natural hiltory of Kent, Biog. Brit. 

Prot, or Plott, in Gardening. See Grass-plat, &c. 

Prior, in Dramatic Poetry, the fable of a tragedy or co- 
medy ; or the action reprefented therein. 

Ptor is more particularly ufed for the knot or intrigue 
which makes the difficulty and embarrafs of a piece. 

The unravelling puts an end to the plot. 

Prior, in Surveying, the plan or draught of any parcel 
of ground, e¢. gr. a field, farm, or manor, furveyed with an 
inftrument, and laid down in the proper figure and dimen- 
fions. See PLorrine. 

PLOTILE, in Geography, a town of Samogitia; 25 
miles N.N.W. of Miedniki. 

PLOTINOPOLIS, in Ancient Geography, a town of 
Thrace, upon the river Hebrus ; 22 miles from Trajano- 
polis, according to the Itinerary of Antonine. 

PLOTINUS, in Biography, a Platonic philofopher, was 
born at Lycopolis, a city of Egypt, in or about the year 204. 
In very early life he began to fhew a great fingularity both 
in tafte and manners. He began to ftudy philofophy at 
about the age of twenty, and for fome time he attended the 
le€tures of different famous profeflors, who then abounded 
in Alexandria, but he was diffatisfied with all their fyf- 
tems, and attached himfelf to Ammonius, who attempted 
to reconcile the different opinions then fubfifting among the 
philofophers, and founded a diftin& eclectic {chool, in 
which he taught his difciples certain fublime doétrines, and 
myftical practices, which he communicated to them under 
a folemn injunétion of fecrecy. With the inftructions of 
fuch a preceptor, Plotinus, whofe mind had a {trong tinc- 
ture of enthufiafm, was highly delighted, and he told his 
friend, that he had now met with a tutor in all refpects 
fuited to his wifhes. Under this mafter he profecuted his 
philofophical ftudies during eleven years, and became a deep 
proficient in the abftrufe fubtleties, and myttical flights of 
his fyftem. Upon the death of Ammonius, he determined 
to travel into Perfia and India, to learn wifdom of the 
Magi and Gymnofophifts. In this refolution he was en- 
couraged by the example of Apollonius Tyanzus, whofe 
pretenfions to the magic arts were faid to be derived from 
thefe fources. For fome time Plotinus confidered himfelf to 
be under an obligation not to difclofe the doctrines which he 


chad learned in the fchool of Ammonius, in confequence of 


the injunction of fecrecy to which he had fubmitted, but 

two of his fellow-pupils having publicly taught the mytteries 

of their mafter, he thought himfelf abfolved from his engage- 

ment, and became a lecturer in philofophy upon eclectic 
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principles. During ten years he confined himfelf to oral 
difcourfe, but at length he found it neceflary, as well for 
the convenience of his pupils, as for himfelf, to commit the 
fubftance of what he delivered to writing. ‘The novelty. of 
his plan of inftruétion drew after him a crowd of auditors, 
among whom were perfons of high rank of both fexes. To 
the inftru@tions of thofe who were willing to become his 
auditors he devoted himfelf with the greateft ardour and 
affiduity. He frequently prepared himfelf for his fublime 
contemplations by watching and faiting ; hence his enthufi- 
aftic paflions were fometimes raifed to fuch a pitch, that he 
believed he was under the immediate proteétion of a genius, or 
familiar fpirit, of the moft eminent order, who was net merely 
adzemon, butagod. The fuperiority which he fancied be- 
longed to his tutelar genius, inflated him with a degree of 
pride, that bordered upon impiety, or perhaps infanity. 
He, however, enjoyed fo high a reputation for wifdom and 
Integrity, that many private quarrels were referred to his 
arbitration, and feveral perfons of both fexes, when upon 
their death beds, fent for him to take upon him the care of 
their eftates, and the guardianfhip of their children. Such 
offices he never refufed, and he difcharged them in a manner 
that gave the higheft fatisfaétion to the parties concerned. 
His excellent chara@ter fecured to him the efteem of many 
perfons of high rank, and particularly of the emperor 
Gallienus, and his emprefs Salonina. The romantic turn 
of his mind was fufficiently fhewn, by the ufe which he 
made of his intereft at court. (See PLaronopotis.) He 
died in the year 270, when he was in the 66th year of his 
age. When he found his end approaching, he faid to Eutto- 
chius, ‘ the divine principle within me is now haftening 
to unite with that divine being which animates the univerfe ;”” 
exprefling by thefe words a leading principle of his philofo- 
phy, that the human foul is an emanation from the divine 
nature, and will return to the fource whence it proceeded. 
By his difciple and biegrapher, Porphyry, he is reprefented 
as having poflefled the power of working miracles: this 
was probably faid with a view of depreciating the Chriftian 
religion, of which Porphyry was a-great enemy. The 
treatifes of Plotinus, which are fifty-four in number, were 
diftributed by his biographer under fix claffes, called 
Euneads. Proclus wrote commentaries upon them. At 
the requeft of Cofmo de Medici, Marfilius Ficinus made a 
Latin verfion of them, which was firft publifhed at Florence, 
under the title of ‘ Plotini Opera ex interpet. Marfilii 
Ficini, cum commentariis, necnon Vita Plotini a Porphyrio 
conferipta 1492.”’ ‘The Greek text was afterwards pub- 
lifhed at Bafil, from a manufcript ftated by Lambecei to be 
in the Imperial library, accompanied with the verfion 
of Ficinus in 1580, Dr. Enfield, in his abridgment, &c. 
of Brucker’s Phil., fpeaking of Plotinus, fays “that he 
made it the main fcope and end of his life to dazzle his 
own mind, and the minds of others, with the meteors of 
enthufiafm, rather than illuminate them with the clear and 
{teady rays of truth. How much is to be regretted that 
fuch a man fhould have become, ina great degree, the pre- 
ceptor of the world, and fhould, by means of his difciples, 
have every where diffeminated a fpecies of falfe philofophy, 
which was compounded of fuperftition, enthufiafm, and 
impofture. The muddy waters fent forth from this pol- 
luted {pring, were {pread through the mott celebrated feats 
of learning, and were even permitted to mingle with the 
pure ftream of Chriftian doétrine. Not only at Rome, 
where Plotinus taught, but firft in Alexandria, and afters 
wards in many of the principalities of Afia Minor, and even 
at Athens, the ancient feat of wifdom, the fyftem of Am.. 
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monius and Plotinus was embraced and propagated by men, 
who, in learning and abilities, were greatly fuperior to its 
founders.”? Enfield’s Hift. Phil. ; 

PLOTTING, among Surveyors, the art of defcribing 
or laying down on paper, &c. the feveral angles and lines of 
atract of ground furveyed by a theodolite, or the like in- 
ftrument, anda chain, wand 

In furveying with the plain-table, the plotting is needlefs ; 
the feveral angles and diftances being laid down on the {pot 
as faft as they are taken. ‘ : 

But in working with the theodolite, femicircle, or cir- 
cumferentor, the angles are taken in degrees ; and the dif- 
tances in chains and links. So that there remains a fubfe- 
quent operation, to reduce thofe numbers into lines 3. and fo 
to form adraught, plan, or map. The operation is called 
plotting. ; 

Plotting, then, is performed by means of two inftruments, 
the protra¢tor and plotting-feale. By the firit, the feveral 
angles obferved in the field with atheodolite, or the like, 
and entered down in degrees in the field-book, are protracted 
on paper in their juft quantity. 

By the latter, the feveral diftances meafured with the 
chain, and entered down, in like manner, in the field-book, 
are Jaid down in their juft proportion. 

Under the articles Propractor and PrortinG-/cale, is 
found, feverally, the ufe of thofe refpective inftruments in 
the laying down of angles and diftances ; we fhall here give 
their ufe conjointly, in the plotting of a field, furveyed 
either with the circumferentor, or theodolite. 

Prortine, Method of, from the circumferentor. Suppofe an 
inclofure, e. gr-A BCDEFGHK (Plate VI. Survey- 
ing, figs 10.) to have been furveyed: and the feveral angles, 
as taken by acircumferentor in going round the field, and 
the diftances, as meafured by a chain, to be found entered in 
the field-book, as in the following table. 


Deg. Min. Cha. Link. 
A Ig fore) fe) 15 
B 207 Cole) 6 83 
Cc 216 30 5 82 
D 325 (ore) 6 96 
E 12 24 9 71 
F 324 30 7 54 
G 98 30 aes te ae 
H 71 00 . 7 78 
K 161 30 8 22 


1. On a paper of the proper dimenfions, as L M N O 
(Plate V1. Surveying, fig. 11.) draw a number of parallel 
and equidiftant lines, reprefenting meridians, exprefled in 
dotted lines, Their ufe is, to direct the pofition ot the pro- 
traétor ; the diameter of which muft always be laid either 
uponone of them, or parallel thereto ; the femicircular limb 
downwards for angles greater than 180’, and upwards for 
thofe lefs than 180°. 

The paper being thus prepared, affume a point on fome 
meridian, as A, whereon lay the centre of the protractor, 
and the diameter along the line, Confult the field-book for 
the firft angle, i. e. for the degree cut by the needle at A, 
which the table gives you 191°. 

Now fince 191° is more than a femicircle or 180°, the fe- 
micircle of the protractor is to be laid downwards ; where, 
keeping it to the point with the protracting pin, make a 
mark againft 191°; through which mark, from A, draw 
an sateen line A 6, 

The firft angle thus protraéted, again confult the book 
for the length of the firft line AB. This you find ten 
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chains 75 links. From a convenient fcale therefore, on the 
plotting-feale, take the extent of 10 chains 75 links be- 
tween the -compafles; and fetting one point im A, mark 
where the other falls in the line A 4, which fuppofe in B: 
draw, therefore, the full line A B for the firlt fide of the 
inclofure. 

Proceed then to the fecond angle; and laying the centre 
of the protractor on the point B, with the diameter as be- 
fore directed, make amark, as c, againft 297°, the degrees 
cut at B; and draw the indefinite line Bc. On this line, 
from the plotting-feale, as before, fet off the length of 
your fecond line,” viz. 6 chains 83 links; which extendin 
from B to the point C, draw the line B C for the fecal 
fide. 

Proceed now to the third angle or ftation; lay then the 
centre of the protraCtor, as before, onthe point C ; make 
a mark, as d, againit the number of degrees, cut at C, 
viz. 216° 30!: draw the indefinite line C d, and theron fet 
off the third diftance, viz. 7 chains $2 links ; which termi- 
nating, e. gr. at D, draw the full line C D for the third fide. 

Proceed now to the fourth angle D: and, laying the 
centre of the protraCtor over the point D, againit 325°, the 
degree cut by the needle, make a mark e; draw the occult 
line D e, and thereon {et off the diftance 6 chains 96 links ; 
which terminating E, draw D E for the fourth line: and 
proceed to the fifth angle, wz. E. 

Here the degrees, cut by the needle, being 12° 24! (which 
is lefs than a femicircle), the centre of the protractor muft be 
laid on the point E, and the diameter on the meridian, with 
the femicircular limb turned upwards. In this fituation 
make a mark, as before, againft the number of_ degrees, viz. 
12° 24', cut by the needle at E ; draw the line E f, on which 
fet off the fifth diftance, viz. 9 chains 71 links; which ex- 
tending from E to F, draw the line E F for the fifth fide 
of the inclofure. ‘ 

After the fame manner proceed orderly to the angles F, 
G, H, and K; then placing the protra¢tor, making marks 
againit the refpeGtive degrees, drawing indefinite lines, and 
fetting off the refpective diftances, as above, you will have 
the plot of the whole inclofure, ABC, &c. Suchis the 
general method of plotting from this inftrument ; but it 
mutt be obferved, that in this procefs, the ftationary lines, 
z. ¢.the lines in which the circumferentor is placed to take 
the angles, and in which the chain is run to meafure the dif- 
tances, are, properly, the lines here plotted. When, there- . 
fore, in furveying, the ftationary lines are at any diftance 
from the fence or boundaries of the field, &c. off-fets are 
taken, i. e. the diltance of the fence fromthe ftationary line 
is meafured at each {tation ; and even at intermediate places, 
if there prove any confiderable bends in the fence. 

In plotting, therefore, the ftationary lines being laid down, 
as above, the off-fets muft be laid down from them ; #. e. per- 
pendiculars of the proper lengths muft be let fall at the pro- 
per places from the ftationary lines. "The extremes of which 
perpendiculars, being conneéted by lines, give the plot 
defired. 

If, inftead of going round the field, the angles and dif- 
tances have been all taken from one ftation, the procefs 
of plotting is obvious, from the example above ; here 
required, being to protract, after the manner already 
defcribed, the a angles and diftances, taken from the 
fame ftationary point in the field; from the fame point or 
centre onthe paper. The extremities of the lines thus de- 
termined, being then conneéted by lines, will give the plot 
required. 

If the field has been furveyed from two ftations, the fta- 
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tionary lines are to be firft plotted, as above ; then the an- 
gles and diftances taken from each to be laid down from each 
refpectively. 

Prortinc, Method of, where the angles are taken by 
the theodolite,i. e. by back-fight and fore-fight (as it is called) 
is fomewhat different. T’o prepare the angles for plotting, 
the quantity of each muft firlt be found, by fubtraéting 
the degrees of the fore-fight and back-fight from each other : 
the remainder is then the angle to be protratted. The ufe 
of parallel lines is here excluded ; and inftead of laying the 
protractor conitantly on, or parallel to meridians, its direc- 
tion is varied at every angle. ‘The practice is thus: 

Suppofe the former inclofure to have been furveyed with 
the theodolite, after the manner of back-fight and fore- 
fight ; and fuppofe the quantity of each angle to be found 
by fubtraétion. 

An indefinite line is drawn at random, as A K, (fig. 1 I.) 
and on this the meafured diftance, e. gr. 8 chains 22 links, 
is fet off, as inthe former example: if now the quantity of 
the angle A have been found 140°, the diameter of the pro- 
tractor is to be laid on the line A K, with the centre over 
A; and againft the number of degrees, viz. 140, a mark 
made, an indeterminate line drawn through it, and the dif- 
tance of the line A B laid down from the fcale upon it. 

Thus we gain the point B; upon which laying the cen- 
tre of the protractor, the diameter along the line A B, the 
angle B is protracted, by making a mark againft its number 
of degrees, drawing an occult line, and fetting off the diftance 
BC, as before. 

Then proceed to C, laying the diameter of the protractor 
on B C, the centre on C protra¢ts theangle C, and draw the 
line C D: thus, proceeding orderly to all the angles and 
fides, you will have the plot of the whole inclofure A BC, 
&c. as before. 

PrLorrinG-Scale, a mathematical inftrument ufually of 
box-wood, fometimes of brafs, ivory, or filver, and either 
a foot, or half a foot long, and about an inch and a half 
broad. 

It is denominated from jts ufe in plotting of grounds, 
&c. 

On one fide of the inftrument (reprefented Plate VI. 
Surveying, fig. 12.) are feven feveral {cales or lines, divided 
into equal parts. The firft divifion of the firft {cale is fubdi- 
vided into ten equal parts, to which is prefixed the num- 
ber to, fignifying that ten of thofe fubdivifions make an 
inch; or that the divifions of that fcale are decimals of 
inches. 

The firft divifion of the fecond feale is likewife fubdivided 
into 10, to which is prefixed the number 16, denoting that 
fixteen of thofe fubdivifions make an inch. The firft divi- 
fion of the third {cale is fubdivided in like manner into to, to 
which is prefixed the number 20. To that of the fourth 
feale is prefixed the number 24 ; to that of the fifth, 30; 
that of the fixth, 40; and that of the feventh, 48; de- 
noting the number of fubdivifions equal to an inch, in each, 
re{pectively. 

The two laft feales are broken off before the end, to 
give room for two lines of chords, marked by the letters 
Cx. 

On the back-fide of the inftrument is a diagonal feale, 
the firft of whofe divifions, which is an inch long, if the 
{eale be a foot, and half an inch, if half a foot, is fubdi- 
vided, diagonally, into too equal parts; and at the other 
end of the fcale is another diagonal {ubdivifion, of half 
the length of the former, into the fame number of parts, 
viz. 100 

Next the fcales, is aline divided into hundredth parts of a 
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foot, numbered 10, 20, 30, &c. anda line of inches fub- 
divided into tenths, marked 1, 2, 3, &c. 

Prottine-Scale, Uf of the. 1. Any difance being ‘mea- 
Jared by the chain, to lay it down on the paper.—Suppofe the 
diftance to be 6 chains 50 links. Draw an indefinite line ; 
fet one foot of the compafles at figure 6 on the feale, ¢. gr. 
the fcale of 20in an inch, and extend the other to five of the 
fubdivifions, for the 50 links: this diftance being transferred 
to the line, will exhibit the 6 chains 50 links, required. 

If it be defired to have 6 chains 50 links, take up more 
or lefs fpace, take them off from a greater or leffer {cale, 
i. s from a feale that has more or fewer divifions in an 
inch. 

To find the chains and links contained in a right line, as that 
juft drawn, according to any feale, e. gr. that of 20 im an 
inch. ‘Take the length of the line in the compafles, and ap- 
plying it to the given fale, you will find it extend from the 
number 6 of the great divifions to five of the {mall ones; 
hence the given line contains 6 chains 50 links. 

Prorrinc-Table, in Surveying, is ufed for a plain table, 
as improved by Mr. Beighton, who has obviated a good 
many inconveniences attending the ufe of the common plain 
table. See Phil. Tranf. N° 461. feé. 1: 

PLOTTNITZ, in Geography, a lake of Silefia, in the 
principality of Oels; four miles E. of Militfch.—Alfo, a 
town of Silefia, in the principality of Neiffe; three miles 
W. of Patfchkau. 

PLOTUS, the Darter, in Ornithology, a genus of birds 
of the order Anferes. The generic charatter is, bill ftraight, 
pointed, toothed ; the noftrils have a flit near the bafe ; 
face and chin naked ; legs fhort ; all the toes are conneéted. 
The birds of this genus, of which there are three fpecies, 
have a {mall head, and long flender neck ; they are chiefly 
feen in fouthern climates; they live chiefly on fifh, which 
they take by darting forwards the head while the neck is 
contraéted like the body of a ferpent. 


Species. 


AnuHINGA; White-bellied Darter. The head is fmooth, 
and the belly white. It mhabits Brafil, and is about 34 
inches long. It builds on trees, and is hardly ever feen on 
the ground; when at reft it fits with the neck drawn in 
between the fhoulders. The flefh, though fometimes eaten, 
is reckoned rancid and oily. The billis cinereous, yellowifh 
at the bafe; irids golden; head, neck, and breait reddifh- 
grey ; body above black, the fcapular feathers with a white 
{pot in the middle; it has 12 tail-feathers, which are broad 
and long ; its legs are of a yellowifh ath.colour. 

MevanocasTer ; Black-bellied Darter. Head fmooth ; 
belly black. It is about three feet long, and found in 
Ceylon and Java. here are three varieties of this fpecies. 
1. Above brown, beneath black; ftreaks on the fcapulars 
and oval {pots on the wing-coverts white. Between ‘the 
breaft and belly is 2 rufous band. It is a native of Cayenne. 
2. Black ; back and fcapulars {potted with white; wing- 
coverts yellowifh-white ; tail rufous at the tip. 3. Black ; 
head, neck, and wing-coverts* {treaked with rufous an 
brown. It is found at Senegal. sit 

SuRINAMENS!s; Surinam Darter. Head crefted ; belly 
white. Found, asits name imports, m Surinam; is about 
13 inches long, and is dometticated. It feeds on fifh and 
infects, efpecially flies, which it catches with great dex- 
terity. 

PLOTZKAU, in Geography, a town of Germany, in 
the duchy of Anhalt-Bernburg ; five miles S.S.W. of 
Bernburg. 

PLOUAGAT, atown of France, in the department 
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of the North Coafts, and chief place of 2 canton, in the 
diftri& of Guingamp. The place contains 2034, and the 
canton 7239 inhabitants, on a territory of 1723 kiliometres, 
in feven eommunes. 

PLOUARET, a town of France, m the department 
of the North Coafts, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftri@t of Lannion. The place contains 4276, and the can- 
ton 14,092 inhabitants, on a territory of 260 kiliometres, 
in eight communes. 

PLOUAY, a town of France, in the department of 
the Morbihan, and chief place of a canton, in the diftriét 
of L’Orient; feven miles N. of Hennebon. The place 
contains 3586, and the canton 12,304 inhabitants, on a 
territory of 215 kiliometres, in feven communes. ’ 

PLOUBALAY, a town of France, in the department 
of the North Coafts, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftri@ of Dinan; nine miles N. of Dinan. The place 
contains 1385, and the canton 6008 inhabitants, on a terri- 
tory of 924 kiliometres, in eight communes. 

PLOUDALMAZEAU, a town of France, in the de- 

artment of the Finifterre, and chief place of a canton, in 
the diftri& of Breit; 10 miles N.N.W. of Breit. The 
place contains 2899, and the canton 14,588 inhabitants, on 
a territory of 1774 kiliometres, in 12 communes. 

PLOUDERY, a town of France, in the department of 
the Finifterre, and chief place of a canton, inthe diftri& of 
Breft ; five miles E.N.E. of Landerneau. 

PLOVER, Asiatic, in Ornithology. 
pRius Afiaticus. 

Piover, Baflard. See Trinca Vanellus, and Lsap- 
WING. 


See CHARA- 


Prover, Black-crowned. See CuHARanrius 4trica- 
pillus. 

Prover, Black-headed. See Cuaravrius Melanoce- 
phalus. 

Prover, Coromandel. See CHARADRIUS Coromande- 
licus. 

Prover, Cream-coloured. See CHaravrius Gallicus. 


Piover, Dufky. See CHaraprius Ob/fcurus. 

Prover, Fulvous. See CHaraprius Fulvus. 

Prover, Golden, or Green, pluvialis, the charadrius plu- 
vialis of Linneus: an elegant fpecies, which is often 
found on our moors and heaths, in the winter time, in fmall 
flocks. 

Prover, Gregarious. See CHARApRIvS Gregarius. 

Piover, Grey. See Trinca Sguatarela. 

Prover, Hooded. See Cuarannrivus Pileatus. 

Prover, Lefer, or Dotterel. See Cuaraprius Mori- 
nellas. 

Prover, Long-legged. See CHARADRIUS. 

Prover, Mongolian. See CuHaraprius Mongolus. 

% Prover, Noi/y, or Chattering. See CHaraprius Voct- 
crus. 

Prover, Norfolk, or Greater, or Stone curlew. See Cua- 
RADRIUS. 

Prover, Red-necked. See CHarnavrius Rubricellis. 

ay ete Ringed, or Sma-/ark. See CHARraprivus Hiati- 
ula. 

Prover, Ruddy. See Cuaraprivs Rubidus. 

Prover, Spotted, or Alwargrim. See CHARADRIUS 
Apricarius. 

' Prover, Spur-winged. See CHARAvnivs Spino/us. 

PrLover-Stone, a name ufed in fome parts of England for 
the godwit, or egocephalus of authors. ; 

Prover, Warild. See Cuaravrius Bilobus. 

Prover, White-bellied. See CHARApDRIvs Leucogafler. 

Piover, Wreathed. See CHARADRIvS Coronatus. 
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} Prover, New Zealand. See CHARADRIUS Nove See- 
landia. 

PLOUESCAT, in Geography, a town of France, in 
the department of the Finifterre, and chief place of a can- 
ton, in the diftri€&t of Morlaix. The place contains 2138, and 
the canton 9648 inhabitants, on a territory of 125 kilio- 
metres, in five communes. 

PLOUGH, in Agriculture, a well-known implement for 
breaking up the ground for tillage erops. It was invented 
at a very early period, being, perhaps, nearly coeval with 
the cultivation of the foil itfelf, as, without fome kind of a 
plough, no produce of any confequence could poffibly have 
been derived from the ground. It is an implement which 
was well known to the Egyptians, the Greeks, and the 
Romans, and which has prevailed in moft of the Eaftern 
countries for a vaft number of ages. Sale 

Thefe tools are conitruéted in different ways, according to 
the particular ufes to which they are to be applied, and the 
nature of the land on which they are to be employed; as it 
is obvious that no one fort of plough can be made ufe of in 
all cafes with equal fuccefs: differences in the nature of the 
foils, fituations, and methods of performing the work, mult 
neceflarily require a diverfity in their forms and modes of 
conftru€tion. Some of the more common and lefs complex 
kinds may, however, be very generally applied in the culti- 
yation of land, and, of courfe, are the moft ufeful on moit 
forts of arable farms. It is remarked in the Effex cor- 
reted report on agriculture, that ‘there is fcarcely a cir- 
cumiftance in the agriculture of the kingdom more fur- 
prifing, after fo general attention has been paid to it, than 
the extreme uncertainty in which the true ftruéture of the 
plough yet remains. That variations for different foils and 
circumftances muft and ought to occur, is admitted; but 
one plough for one fpecific obje& might have been pro- 
duced, its fuperiority to others afcertained, and the prin- 
ciples in its conftru€tion, on which fuch merit depended, 
fully developed, and laid down in accurate drawings ; yet 
this has not been done ; and the only approximation to it is, 
it is contended, ina paper by the late Mr. Arbuthnot, which 
the writer publifhed near forty years ago in his ‘ Eaftern 
Tour.’ Farming mechanics, it is fuppofed, look to the 
Board of Agriculture’for fupplying this great deficiency, 
which can be fupplied only by a feries of experiments, de- 
manding a confiderable expence, and more attention,” : 

Ploughs may, with propriety, be divided into the /wing 
and wheel kinds, the former being fuch as are wholly defti- 
tute of any fort of machinery that can produce refiftance in 
the way of friGion about the end of the beam. Thofe are of 
courfe the lighteft of dranght, but require the experience of 
a geod ploughman in ufing them. But thefe forts of ploughs 
vary much in different parts of the kingdom. When well 
made they are, however, very effective, and capable of 
being generally employed in the ploughing of the lighter 
forts of land. And they have other advantages, which 
are thofe of not being fo readily put out of onde: and of 
affording lefs fatigue to the teams employed in drawing 
them. 

Thofe of the latter fort are fuch as have the complex appa- 
ratus of wheels applied to them in fome way or other, though 
they differ exceedingly in the manner in which this is done. 
From the fteady manner in which thefe ploughs moftly pro- 
ceed in their work, they are evidently capable ‘of being 
thanaged by much lefs experienced Se ee Tt is fug- 
nett in the Middlefex Report, that wheels feem to have 
been added to ploughs in confequence of the want of ex- 
pertnefs in the workmen; and that in all forts of land, 
but efpecially in that of the {tony and more ftiff Kin eee 
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afford much affiftarce, by enabling them to execute the 
work with ray regularity in the depth, and more even- 
niefs in the furface.- But from the nature of the machinery 
with which they are loaded, they are evidently more expen- 
five in their conftreétion, more liable to be put out of order, 
and from the fri€tion that is thus produced reguire more 
ftrength in the teams that are employed in drawing them. 
Befides, they have the difadvantage of being more apt to be 
put out of order in their courfe, by the occurrence of {tones, 
clods, and other furface inequalities, than thofe of the 
former kind. An inconvenience attending thefe ploughs is 
alfo noticed by lord Somerville in the Communications to 
the Board of Agriculture, which is, that with wheel-ploughs 
workmen are apt to fet the points of their fhares too low, fo 
as by their inclined direGtion to occafion a heavy preflure on 
the wheel which muft proceed horizontally. Of courfe he 
conceives the effe& of this ftruggle to be an increafed weight 
of draught infinitely beyond what could be imagined, on 
which account he thinks that the wheel is to be confidered as 
of no confequence in fetting a plough for work; but that 
paffing lightly over the furtace it will be of material ufe in 
breaking old lays, or lands where flints, rocks, or the roots 
of trees are prefent, and in corteéting the depreffion of the 
fhare from any fudden obftruction, as alfo in bringing it 
quickly into work again, when thrown out towards the fur- 
face. Its however believed on the whole, by the writer of 
the report juft mentioned, that in comparing two extenfive 
diftrias, one of which is managed with wheel-ploughs, and 
the other with thofe of the fwing kind, taking every 
defcription of ploughmen that are met with ip them, the 
wheel-ploughs will be found to kave the advantage in point 
of neatnefs of work. 

But the great weight of the carriage parts for the wheels, 
and the time and trouble which they require in adjufting and 
fixing them, are great ebjections to the ufe of this fort of 
plough in moft cafes, and particularly for the general pur- 
pofes of hufbandry. 

Therefore, in the forming of all forts of ploughs, the lefs 
they are encumbered with machinery of the wheel or other 
kinds, the more ufeful they will probably be found. 

All around Kelvedon, in the county of Effex, it is ftated 
in the agricultural furvey of that diftri@, that they make 
ufe of both {wing or foot, and wheel-ploughs, and that it 
is much difputed which is preferable. In favour of the 
{wing-plough, it is contended that it is better calculated for 
fallowing, as the foil cam be broken up to a greater depth, 
and it does not rife at the headlands, which is the cafe with 
the wheel-plough ; the ends of the furrows being shallower, 
from the wheels, as foon as they get upon the headlands, 
throwing the fhare up. The fwing, or foot-plough, is 
eafier of draught, the prime coft is lefs, and it is kept in 
repair at a f{maller expence. 

The wheel-plough, on the other hand, keeps a more re- 
gua depth, and will turn a fhallower furrow, when the 

allows are put upon the ridge, or formed into ridges; the 
work can be done with more regularity, the wheels being 
put out to the exa¢t width at which furrows are to be 
made; this is of material confequence. And further, 
wheel-ploughs about the above place, can be worked when 
{wing ones will choak on ftubbles, and they are varied in 
pitch with more exa@nefs, as well as go deeper than the 
others ; but fwing-ploughs are better, if the land be at all 
wet. 

It may be noticed, however, that when the men are ac- 
cuitemed to ridge-ploughing, they will do it as well with the 
{wing or foot-plough as with the wheel, but they cannot 
bleck up hard land in the fummer fo well with it. 

II 


And in refpect to the depth of this fort of work, fome 
contend that very deep ploughing can hardly be effected 
without the affiftance of wheels to the ploughs. Befides, if 
the land is to be broken up for fallow late in the {pring, and 
the foil comes up in large blocks, which is fometimes the 
cafe in wet land and late fallowing, the {wing, or foot-plough, 
Is apt to be thrown out of the furrow, and -does not per- 
form its work fo well as the wheel-plough. 

It is found a matter of great importance in the con- 
ftruétion of the fwing-plough, that the beam fhould have the 
length of about fix feet, or fix feet anda half. The rule 
or reafon for which, according to Mr. Arbuthnot, is that 
the line of traétion from the tug at the horfe’s fhoulder to 
the centre of gravity and refiftance, is a little behind the 
point of the fhare. 

In the Rural Economy of Yorkthire, after noticing the 
fimilarity of the principles that are requifite in the con- 
ftruction of the fhip and the plough, and confidering the 
difficulty of fixing and reducing them to a regular theory, 
as nearly the fame, it is obferved, that the art of conftru@tion 
in either cafe is principally attained by praétice. In this 
diftri@t, fays the writer, the ploughs of different makers pafs 
through the foil, with various degrees of facility and exe- 
cution ; neverthelefs, though he has paid fome attention to 
the different makes, he finds himfelf entirely incapable of 
laying down fuch particular rules of conftrugtion as would 
do his country any fervice, or his work any credit. Even 
the general principles of conftruction he muft mention with 
diffidence. 

The great difficulty in the conftruétion of a plough is 
that of adapting it to all foils, in all feafons, and to all 
depths. If the foil break up in whole furrows, every inch 
of depth requires, in ftri€tnefs, a feparate plough, or a fe- 
parate regulation. Tere refts the main objeétion to the 
winding mould-board, which admits no regulation in refpe& 
of depth. If the femi-arch, or hollow of the hind part of 
the mould-board, be raifed fufficiently high to turn a thick 
furrow completely, it is of no ufe in turning a thin one. 
On the contrary, if it be brought down fufficiently low to 
turn a fhallow furrow properly, it is impoffible to turn a 
deep one with it in a workman-like manner. There is not 
room for it within the hollow, or femi-archway of the 
mould-board. The inevitable effect of this is, either the 
furrow is forced away wholly by the upper edge of the 
mould-board, and fet on edge; or the mould-board rides 
upon the furrow, raifing the heel of the plough from the 
ground, the bad effets of which need not be explained. 
An upright ftern, with a moveable heel-plate to turn the 
furrow at any given depth, is, in this point of view, much 
preferable to a hollow mould-board ; and if its ufe in raifing 
a ereft of mould, for the purpofe of covering the feed, be 
added, its preference is ftill more confpicuous. But fome 
of thefe inconveniencies have been obviated by the invention 
of moveable mould-plates, as will be feen afterwards. 

Yet in the conftruGtion of all forts of ploughs, there are, 
notwithftanding, a few points or circumftances that ought 
to be particularly, and in all cafes attended to ; fuch as the 
following: that part which perforates the foil, and breaks 
it up, and which is ufually termed the ¢hroat or brea/?, thould 
have that fort of clean, tapering, fharpened form, that is 
introduced with the greateft readinefs, and which affords the 
fmalleft refiftance in its paflage through the ground. Ac- 
cording to fome, this part fhould be long and narrow, 
making an acute angle with the beam, as the length of the 
breaft is fuppofed to have a tendency to preferve the flag 
from being broken, on account of the furface for its fupport 
being longer; which is a circumftance of confequence in the 
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ploughing of old lays for wheat, peafe, and other fimilar 
crops; as, by fuch means, the growth of weeds through 
the broken ground is prevented. And the refiftance of the 
earth againit the breaft is likewife leffened, in proportion to 
the acute angularity of that part againft the beam of the 
plough. The mould-board fhould alfo have that fort of 
curved, twifted, or hollowed-out form, which is beft cal- 
culated to leffen refiftance, and at the fame time give the 
farrow-flice the proper turn. And the beam and muzzle 
of thefe implements fhould likewife have fuch a conitruction, 
as that the team or moving power may be attached in the 
beft and moft fuitable Jine of draught, as this is a circum- 
ftance of great importance, when feveral animals are made 
ufe of together, that the draught of the whole may coin- 
cide in the moft perfeét manner, and with the utmoft ex- 
actnefs. 

Likewife, in the conftru€tion of every fort of plough, 
‘much regard fhould be paid to the weight, fo that they 
may have fufficient ftrength for the purpote, without being 
unneceffarily heavy. Much may be done in this intention, 
by leffening the quantity of wood in thofe parts where there 
is no particular ftrefs, while it is retained fo as to have full 
power ia the others. ‘This has been much lefs attended to 
in the making of ploughs than its importance would feem 
to demand. 

It is noticed in the Agricultural Survey of the County 
of Effex, that the throat at the fore end or neb of the plate 
or breaft in the Norfolk, and moft other ploughs, with the 
exception of the Rotherham, rifes from the upper furface 
of the fhare too perpendicularly, and too much at right 
angles to the line of fri€tion, or preflure of the earth the 
plate has conftantly to a& againit: working thus abruptly 
in the ground, the flice or furrow is violently torn, or burit 
from off the ground hand, broken and imperfectly turned 
over, inftead of being gradually cut, raifed whole, and 
whelmed over ; as will always be the cafe, when the plough 
enters the ground obliquely, and at a proper angle; and 
that the plate or mould board is properly turned for raifing 
up, and turning the flice completely over. ; 

It is a clear pofition, proved by experiment, that a femi- 
ellipfis is the true form of throat which is neceflary in 
ploughs, which is the part or {pace from the fhare point 
to the junétion or approach of the breaft to the beam: 
and that there is found a remarkable variation in the form 
of the breafls, or mould-boards of the ploughs through- 
out the northern parts of the fame diftri¢t, and which is 
chiefly in the degree of concavity or convexity. Seme 
wheel-wrights and farmers prefer a form rather concave, a 
flatnefs in the fore part, which joins the fhare, and which 
gradually fills up as the {weep recedes ; others like it neither 
concave nor convex ; and there are many ploughs in which 
the convexity is extremely great. 

The great length of the breaft, in fome ploughs, is a cir- 
cumftance which gives fteadinefs to the implements; but, 
at the fame time, it is probably the means of increafing the 
draught to the horfes in a great degree. 

The fhortnefs of the breaft, if the curve or fweep be in 
perfection, or wears equally every where, may leffen fric- 
tion, and certainly does, if the earth be loofe; but it pro- 
bably may not have the fame effeét in the firft earth, upon 
a {tiff layer. It is, however, a pretty general opinion, that 
it leflens it in all cafes. 

A great variety of breafts, of different forms and con- 
{tructions, are reprefented in the plates upon ploughs, in 
the Agricultural Survey already referred to, which are well 
worth confulting by the inquirer on this fubjeé ; and in the 
ploughs which are given here, there is alfo a very great di- 


verfity in the fhape of the fame part, as will be feen by at- 
tending to the figures of the different plates. : 

Some cultivators in this diftri& ufe a breaft which is very 
convex, and contend that fuch a degree of roundnefs and 
fullnefs in the bofom is neceffary on heavy lands ; alfo, that 
the foil fticks adhefively to the plough, if it be not thus 
rounded all the way; as well as that it turns the furrow 
better. . 

On the great variety of the breafts of ploughs, which ap- 
pear in the plates of the above Survey, all of which are more 
or lefs diftinét and different from each other, it is obferved 
that they will all, on certain foils, and moments or times 
of tillage, make very good work; but it does not hence 
follow, that the form is a matter of indifference: fuch a 
conclufion would be very erroneous. ‘There is a confider- ~ 
able difference between a breaft pafling freely through the 
foil without loading, and driving the earth before it, or 
preffing it after the furrow is turned, and another that has 
either of thofe faults, not vifible perhaps in the work when 
finifhed, but to the great fatigue of the horfes. In the con- 
ftruétion of the plough, as has been already feen, there is 
not a point of more importance. : 

One of the moft extraordinary circumftances in thefe 
breaits is, that of their all, with the exception of one, 
having more or lefs convexity, and in many, as has been 
feen, to a very extraordinary degree, efpecially in thofe 
about Birchholt and South-End. But in that furnifhed by 
his excellency Mr. Jefferfon, the late prefident of the United 
States of America, and which was fent to the Board of 
Agriculturé, and firit tried by C. C. Weltern, efq., at Felix 
Hall in this diftri&, the formation was made on the idea, 
that as the bottom cut of the furrow is, or ought to be, 
perfectly flat, the breaft, which comes in dire& contact with 
it, fhould be flat alfo ; fo that there fhould be no difpofition 
in the mould to fink into any depreffion or concavity of the 
breaft ; nor any projection from a right line in the breaft, to 
prefs or force into the furrow-flice, as it is turning. The 
idea 1s new and’excellent : but what, on fuch principles, can 
be faid to the convexity in fome inftances, the fhape in the 
breafts of which mult conftantly have a tendency to groove 
that furrow-flice, from prefling in the centre. It fhoula 
feem as if this muft, on every principle, be erroneous. ‘The 
retaining of it, in the cafe of Mr. Ducket’s plough, is fup- 
pofed, more apparently than really, an exception, in con- 
fequence of the foil he had to work on, as it was invented 
for a very loofe fand only ; and on fuch a foil the ftraight 
breaft is much more admiflible than on any other. This 
plough was feen at work on his farm many years ago, and 
it made excellent work : the convex addition to the flat fur- 
face, on the lower part, was probably made to divide the 
weight of the moving fand, and to keep enough of it ina 
due degree of elevation. . 

The objeétion to fo much concavity or flatnefs in the fore 
part of the breaft, as appears in that fupplied by the Ame- 
rican prefident, is that of the loofe earth of the furrow load- 
ing there, which in fome cafes it is very apt to do. 

Another point in which the ploughs here, as well as in 
other places, feem to be deficient, is in the height of the 
breaft from the ground: they are, for the moft part, too 
low behind ; they fhould be, therefore, fomewhat raifed in 
this refpe&t. In turning over a furrow of loofe mould with 
rolling clods, the hind corner of the breaft fhould be high 
enough to {weep them over, but without preflure. : 

In the next place, that part which is called the plough- 
heel may be examined, which comprifes the pofition of the 
breaft behind, and forms, together with the end of the re 
that wedge which fills up the furrow. There are tivo prin- 
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cipal queftions, it is fuppofed in this diftri@t, in relation to 
the form of it :—What ought to be the breadth at bottom, 
or, more properly fpeaking, the heel? and, what fhould be 
the breadth at top? Some think the heel fhould not be 
more than feven inclies wide at bottom, which is the com- 
mon width in fome places. In examining the ploughs, in 
fome caies, it appears that the breaft clofes at the heel gra- 
dually, being a termination of that convexity of breait, of 
which fo many farmers in this diftriét are fond. Improve- 
ments have been made, in which this narrownefs at the hee! 
has been retained, without the convexity before, and but 
flightly behind. Some ploughs are found to be faulty at 
the top of the breait behind: it overhangs the furrow too 
much, and feems to the eye to bein a polition to pre/s. 

In concluding the fubject, it 1s remarked, that when the 
ploughs in a fingle county can vary fo much in the breatt, 
or earth-board, and that in a diftri€t, too, not at all remark- 
able for diverfity of ioil, which might call for confiderable 
variations, it muit afford a {trong proof how very undeter- 
mined the true mechanifm of this moft neceffary of all tools 
ftill continues to be. And this, it is contended, ought to 
excite the endeavours of every {cientific farmer to multiply 
experiments, to reduce the conitruétion to plain and fixed 
principles. 7 

In regard to the pitch of ploughs, it is noticed, that in 
the operation ef working wheel-ploughs with improperly 
_ turned plates, or mould-boards, it will frequently happen, 

from the refiftance produced againft the plough by {tones, 
the tenacity or compreffion of the earth, that they are obliged 
to be let down below the correfponding line of level, fo ma- 
terially neceflary to the equal bearing between the pitch of 
the plough, and to the inclination which is thus given to the 
point of the fhare downwards, and which ought always to 
be, as nearly as poffible, in a line drawn parallel to that of 
the draught, and with the breaft-work, which forms the 
fulcrum for the beam to reft on. When a plough is fo con- 
ftru@ted, and fet to work, that it bears unequally in thefe 
paints, the end of the thare will be rooting or digging with 
its point downwards, kicking up and fideways at the heel, 
and rendering it utterly impoflible to plough the ground 
elean, or in anywife to lay the work uniform, or even ina 
tolerable manner ; notwithftanding an exceflive and unne- 
ceffary degree of labour is thereby produced to the plough- 
man and horfes. his defcription is not fo very clear, but 
there can be no doubt that not going clofe at the heel is a 
yery common fault in wheel-ploughs, and often feen in Nor- 
folk, as well as in other counties, in cafes in the former, 
which have not the leaft reference to the breaft ; and it is a 
juit obfervation, that the horfes fuffer much by it. The 
draught-chain in fome, ploughs, which draws by the ham- 
mer, ‘between the coulter and the tuck, is not fo parallel 
with the horizon as it would be, were it thrown more back- 
ward, which is the cafe in other tools of this kind, and 
forms a much better pofition. 

Is each of the above defcriptions of ploughs there are feve- 
ral varieties in common ufe in different diftris of the king- 
dom ; but it is only neceflary here to defcribe fuch as have 
been found to anfwer in the moft perfet manner in practice. 

“In the /wing fort, thofe moit in ufe are the Rotherham 
plough, which is a light ufeful plough for all the lefs heavy 
forts of foil, and which, probably from its neat fimple con- 
ftruGion, is in more general ufe than any other, efpecially in 
all the more northern diftri€@s of the kingdom. It has cer- 
tainly much fuperiority where one plough is only required, 
and where the advantageous and economical method of per- 
forming the work with one man and two horfes without a 
driver is had recourfe to. It is in much eftimation in all. the 


Wett Riding of Yorkshire, and is faid in the Survey of that 
diftri& to have been invented by Mr. Jofeph Foljambe, of 
Eaftwood, about feventy years ago. As conftruéted in that 
part of the ifland, the dimenfions are as follow : 


Feet. Inch. 
From the end of ftilt on landfide 
to the point of the fhare 2 
From fied of beam where in- Sr mes whole length, 
ferted into it to ditto, of ditto 3  o 
Length of beam = StH WoO 
Width of the head in the wideit 
upper part = = = PET 4. 
Ditto of ditto at loweft part - o 9 


bottom work- 


Ditto of fhare behind the wing - o 34 
ing furface. 


Length of furface on which the 


plough touches the ground - 2 10% 
Height from ground to top of 

beam where coulter goes 

through = EMS 


Width between ftiltsatthe end 2 6 
Height of ditto fromthe ground 4 11 
Weight of wood and iron work, about 13 cwt. 


And it has alfo a copfe rack, or hock with teeth, to admit 
of more land being given to the plough, or the contrary, 
which is particularly ufefulin many cates. 

It is noticed, that with a few trifling alterations itis made 
ufe of oyer the whole diftriét, and from that being often 
called the Dutch plough, it is fuppofed to have been origi- 
nally brought from Holland by the inventor. 

But fince its introduction it has received various improve- 
ments by different cultivators. In Mr. Bailey’s attempts 
upon it, the mould-board, which is of catt-iron, 1s fo formed, 
that the fod to be raifed prefles equally againft it, in eyery 
part, from the fock point to the place where it leavesit ; and 
it varies from other mould-boards, in not beginning to take its 
rife from the bottom of the heel, but at lealt twelve inches 
farther forward towards the fock, and in being cut away at 
the bottom oppofite the heel, about three inches high, from 
the fole, by which the turning of the fod or furrow-flice is 
faid to be much facilitated. Thus improved, thefe ploughs 
have been found to anfwer perfeétly in different trials, and 
have been allowed by thofe who have feen them at work 
to go with more eafe to the teams than thofe of any other 
conitru¢tion. 

And it has been fuppofed that the beam, from its crooked 
form, which is obvious in fome of its improvements, by being 
fixed fo low down in the part next to the handles, makes the 
plough require lefs force, and to go in a more fliding man- 
ner. And that from the fore end of the beam being fo 
much higher than the hinder part, the holder of the plough 
has more power, as the draught does not oppofe fo much 
refiftance to him ; for if the beam were fixed to the handles 
much higher, as 1s ufually the cafe in other ploughs, this 
plough would be conftantly rippling on the point, and in 
that way increafe the weight of draught. And where it 
meets with any refaitance, fuch as a ftone, it is liable to rife 
up, while in this form it proceeds in a fliding manner, 
which affords a fteadier motion, and renders it more eafily 
held. Befides, it is much ftronger; as in the part where 
the left handle and the beam are joined, underneath the 
mortife where the tenor of the beam, by which the bearing 
of the ploughman on the handles does not in the leait affect 
that part, which in other ploughs is the weakelt. In this 
improvement of the Rotherham plough, the mould-board is 
fo conftruéted at the breait as to have a flight degree of 
conyexity, inftead of being concave, as is often Fhe Gale 
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by which the furrow-flice is fuppofed to be prevented from 
flipping down ; and by the keeping the lower part from 
the ground, when it comes to the turn of the breaft, it falls 
off ; confequently, as the furrow-flice has refted on or by 
the fide of the breaft, when the plough has advanced twelve 
inches the work is finifhed. By this improvement it is fup- 
pofed that the plough will turn a furrow of any extent, 
from four to eighteen inches, where requifite, and the fame 
in depth ; as the plough that will produce a wide furrow 
and turn it well, is capable of ploughing deep: the 
convexity of the breaft alfo caufes it to clean itfelf better, 
which is a defirable property, as it is thereby rendered lefs 
heavy, and lefs refiftance afforded by one protion of earth be- 
ing prevented from rubbing upon another, and at the fame 
time the work performed in a more perfeét manner. The 
coulter has likewife a pofition fo as to cut in a flanting 
manner, which caufes any refiftance to rife up more expe- 
ditioufly, and the land to be opened with more facility than 
where it has a more perpendicular direétion. 

It may be noticed, that where this improved plough is 
employed with more than two horfes abreaft, the additional 
ones muft be put before the pair, as it has not land 
enough to follow fingle horfes. 

Thus improved, it has the excellent property of being 
{mall and light, while it is fufficiently {trong to refift any 
power that may be applied to it. It is capable of plough- 
ing any fort of land, and in larger proportion than any other 
except the Norfolk and Suffolk ploughs. The chief im- 
provements which have been effeéted in the form of this 
plough, are {tated to be in the breaft, and in fixing the beam 
to the handles or ftilts. There is alfo a cock, or a fort of 
crank, fixed by a ferew and nut, fo as to keep the fhare in 
its proper fituation when the plough is drawn backwards. 

A reprefentation of an improved plough of this kind may 
be feen in Plate XXX. Agriculture, on Swing-ploughs, at 
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Wheels have fometimes been added to thefe ploughs as 
a fort of improvement for particular purpofes ; and with 
either one or two fixed near the points of the beams, with- 
out any carriage parts, they have been found to pafs through 
the foil in a very light, ealy, and fteady manner, and where 
there are two wheels, to require no holder in many cafes, 
except in fetting in turning out of the work at the ends of 
the ridges. As {wing-ploughs, they are probably, however, 
capable of the moft general application. 
_ The Northumberland or Cumberland plough is an improved 
plough of this nature, which is held in very high eftimation 
in moft of the northern diftriéts, and which performs its 
work in a very excellent manner, being light, and of little 
draught. It ought to be much more generally employed 
than is at prefent the cafe on moft kinds of foil. 

Small’s Chain plough is another plough of the fwing 
kind, that is a very ufeFal implement, and capable of very 
extenfive application. It has its name from that of the 
inventor, who conftru&ed it about forty years ago. It is 
neatly formed, and very light in its appearance, but at the 
fame time, from the addition of the chain, poflefling great 
ftrength. It is, therefore, capable of being employed in 
ftrong rough forts of foil, where other forts of ploughs are 
liable to be deftroyed, as when the fhare, or even the 
coulter, in this implement, meets with any fudden impediment 
or wre caufe, the ftrefs is immediately thrown upon 
the chain inftead of the beam. The fock is alfo formed 
with a fin or feather, by which the firm earth in the bottom 
of the furrow is cut and moved more readily, and in a more 
complete manner than could be done by the fock in the 
common plough. In this plough the mould-board is moftly 


made of caft-iron, having a gentle curve, by which the 
furrow-flice is thrown off with the leait poflible refiftance. 
It is fuppofed by Mr. Donaldfen to be on the whole one 
of the beft conitructed f{wing-ploughs for all forts of foils, 
in a proper ttate of cultivation, in common ufe in the ifland. 
It is capable of ploughing, with one man and two horfes 
yoked abreaft without any driver, more than an acre a day 
with the greateft eafe. An improyed plough of this fort 
is fhewn at fig. 2, in the fame plate on {wing-ploughs. 

The Somerville plough is alfo an improved plough 
of the fame fort, in which the throat has a more clean 
fharpened form, and the mould-board is rendered moveable 
in the manner that will be noticed in fpeaking of the Double 
Furrow plough. It is capablesof being made ufe of with 
advantage in breaking up deep {tiff foils, as from the move- 
able nature of the extreme part of the mould-board the 
furrow-flice can be laid more or lefs flat, according to the 
particular circumftances of the cafe. It is con equently 
capable of a pretty general ufe in moft forts of foils. 

This fort of improved plough is reprefented at Ag. 3, in 
the fame plate on different kinds of fwing-ploughs. . 

The Suffolk Iron Swing-plough is another plough of 
this clafs, which is found ufeful in different cafes. It was, 
according to the author of the Agricultural Report of Suf- 
folk, improved by an ingenious black{mith in‘that diftri&t of 
the name of Brand, and made wholly of iron. It has been 
found to anfwer well in practice, in fuch lands as are of a 
{trong heavy tenacious quality, and where much obftruétion 
is afforded by the roots and fibres of different forts of plants 
and vegetable produétions. Its ufeful properties have been 
fully experienced in breaking up ftrong heavy rooty lands 
on his majefty’s tarm in the Great Park at Windfor, ac- 
cording to the author of the Agricultural Survey of 
Berkthire, as it performs its work not only with more faci- 
lity, but in a better manner than moft of thofe ploughs that 
are made ufe of in fuch defcriptions of land. The cops by 
which it is drawn are faid to have been conftructed by Mr, 
Brand, and are extremely well contrived for the purpofe. 

An improved plough of this defcription is feen at fig. 4, 
in the plate on fwing-ploughs. 

Ducket’s Skim-coulter plough is another very ufeful imples 
ment of this fort, which is capable of being employed with 
great advantage where the furface is coarfe or grafly, in 
order to bury it to fuch a depth as may prevent any incon- 
venience from its rifing to injure the crops that may be 
fown upon fuch lands. The principle upon which this 
plough operates is extremely fimple, and of courfe of a very 
Pref nature, being merely taken from that of trenching 
ground in the praétice of gardening, or that of depofiting 
the furface fpit of earth in the bottom of the preceding fur- 
row, and placing the fecond, or that taken from below, upon 
it, by which means it is evident that that which was firft 
turned down remains in a itate of decay, without any rifk 
being incurred of the grafly material rifing fo as to produce 
inconvenience in the operations that may be going on upon 
the furface. It is capable of performing its work to a con- 
fiderable depth, where the foils are fufficiently deep for the 
purpofe. 

And it has been remarked by lord Somerville, in a little 
tra& on ploughs and oxen, that the {kim requires a perpen- 
dicular direétion, and that the coulter-hole fhould be re- 
moved further from the throat and fhare, as in the common 
pofition it would choak when in work. 

By this fort of plough the ground may be opened to 
any depth in feparate horizontal portions of earth; and 
as the weeds or grafly furface are turned down in the firft: 
operation, and covered by frefh earth or mould from beneath, 
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a larger proportion of nourifhment is fuppofed to be pro- 
vided for the crop, while at the fame time it is rendered 
more clean, and the inconvenience of the roots of the grafles 
or other plants wholly got rid of. It requires a ftrong 
team in the heavier forts of foil, but this is in fome degree 
counterbalanced by the circumitance of one fuch ploughing 
being moftly fufficient for the crop. It is confequently 
evident, confidering the number of ploughings generally 
given in the ordinary way of preparing lands for a crop 
of barley or turnips, and under the following fyftem for 
wheat, and the labour and expence in the latter cafe, in 
raking, picking, and burning weeds, that the advantages of 
this paugh are probably greater than are generally fuppofed. 
It has alio advantages in another point of view, which are, 
that the foil 1s mcreafed in depth, and the parts of it fo 
loofened and broken down, that the fibrous roots of the 
crops ftrike and extend themfelves more readily in it, and 
of courfe are better fed and fupported. The noble writer 
juft mentioned thinks, that in thin and fandy foils it is 
more particularly ufeful, becaufe it cuts off all which is on 
the furface, at the depth of an inch, or an inch and a half, in 
order to its being laid in a {tate of decay for a future-crop, 
by which an increafed depth of foil is given to every fubfe- 
quent courfe of crops, and which aften aéts as a pan or fup- 
port, to keep up manures in circulation, as their running 
through fuch foils too quickly is confidered a great misfor- 
tune and difadvantage in fuch foils. 

A figure of this valuable implement is given in the plate 
on {wing-ploughs, at fig. 5. 

Befides, it is alfo capable of being made ufe of without 
the fkim-coulter as a common plough. When well made, 
it cofts from three to five pounds. 

And there is a fort of plough of this nature which 
has a double fhare, the one being fixed direétly over the 
other. It is made ufe of in fome of the fouthern diftriéts 
with advantage, in putting in one crop immediately 
after another, as by it a narrow fhallow furrow is removed 
from the furface, and another from below placed upon it, 
to fuch depth as may be thought moft proper, it being 
capable of aéting to ten inches or more. In this manner 
many forts of crops, fuch as rye and other green crops that 
have much height of ftem, may be turned down without any 
inconvenience of any of the parts {ticking out through the 
feams of the furrow-flices, by which the farmer has a clean 
furface of mould for the reception of the ear 

Another plough of this fort, which differs much in the 
nature of its conftruction, having a ftrengthened coulter, 
and an application of lord Somerville’s mould-board made 
to it, is not unfrequently made ufe of in fome of the 
fouthern diftriéts of the kingdom. 

This very ufeful form of fkim-coulter plough is indeed 
much had recourfe to in the neighbourhood of Ingateftone, 
in the county of Effex. And a further variety of this kind 
of plough is made ufe of in fome parts of Oxfordfhire. 
Mr. Kimber, of Little Tew in that county, both makes and 
employs this fort of tool, and finds it to be extremely ufe- 
ful for certain purpofes. The fkim in this implement is 
fixed to a fore coulter, by which means it is found to do the 
work much better, than when attached to the common 
coulter, in which way fome.have found that it could not 
work well at all. Upon hollow land, it is, however, not 
at all approved of, as flicing the furface of fuch ground is 
fuppofed by Mr. Kimber to be much worfe than turning it 
over in the ufual manner, and letting the furface-vegetables 
be laid into the diagonal pofition, with an edging of them 
fticking, perhaps, out of the feams. But it is fuppofed by 
Mr. A. Young, that in this notion Mr. Kimber is in an 
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error; as he contends that the vegetable growth upon the 
furface is to be rotted in fome way, for it is ploughed in in 
every mode of tillage, and the only queftion is, how to rot 
it in fuch a manner as fooneft to convert it into the food of 
plants, fo as they may be able to avail themfelves of that 
food. This furely is the means of leflening, in the greateft 
degree poffible, that additional hollownefs which muft be 
caufed in a meafure, plough it in how you will. The fur- 
row of common ploughing four, five, or fix inches, is fo 
fhallow, that the warmth of the fun, the moifture of rain, 
and the influence of the atmo{pheric air, at to the bottom 
of it, and will convert vegetable fubftances into gafeous 
matter fooner than if expofed to the immediate aétion of 
the fun and air, which in all dry weather preferve them, and 
mut occafion a greater hollownefs than in the other cafe, 
in which they are fooner confumed. And further, the great 
fuccefs which has attended the fyftem counter to that of Mr. 
Kimber, could not have taken place if his theory was juft. 
Good farmers, when they fkim-plough, or common plough 
hollow land, will adapt the operation to the foil the crop is 
to be put in, and the feafon of tillage; and by thefe means 
provide a remedy for the expected evil: but this is as 
clearly applicable to a {kim as to no fkim at all. 

This {kim-coulter plough does not anfwer in fome ma- 
nagement, or where the foil is of a flinty nature, but ftild 
many farmers in this diftri@ approve of it highly ; and fome 
think it excellent, efpecially for ploughing turnip land for 
barley, when the weather and treading have made it a little 
{tiff, alfo, if the fallow for turnips has become a little 
weedy ; but do not ufe it on layers for wheat, as they 
plough their lays for that crop deep. Particular farmers, 
however, find that it makes neat and perfeét work on clover 
lays for wheat crops, not going more than three or four 
inches deep, and yet fkimming off fufficient to bury every 
thing, and leaving the feams without any vegetable growth 
to be feen. Shallow ploughing clover land for wheat, is 
thought effential on thefe ftone-brafh foils. 

There are {till fome other modes of conftruéting thefe 
kinds of ploughs, as may be feen in the Effex correéted, and 
fome other Reports of the Board of Agriculture. 

There is alfo a very great difference in the conftruction of 
the common fwing-ploughs of this diftri@. The /wing- 
plough with an improved breaft, which is employed by Mr. 
Wettern, is of a very beneficial kind, and is held in much 
efteem in feveral different places. 

About South-End, in the fame county, they have alfo a 
JSwing-plough, which is pretty generally in ufe, but which 
has an uncommon degree of convexity in the fore-part of 
the breatt. 

And avery good /qwing-plough, which has an extremely 
effective Bites ee Beat of keeping the coulter 
fixed fteadily in its place, has been long in ufe upon all the 
eftates of the late lord Petre. 

The Miner is an implement of the ‘plough kind, that is 
very ufeful for the purpofe of loofening the foil to a great 
depth without bringing it up to.the furface, a mode of ope- 
ration which is particularly ufeful for various forts of tap- _ 
rooted plants, as well as for extirpating the roots of fuch 
weeds as {trike deep into the ground. For thefe purpofes 
it may be employed in the bottom of the furrow after the 
common plough. It is conftruéted in a very ftrong manner, 
having only a fhare without any mould-board. 

The Beverfion plough is another fort of ufeful tool of this 
kind, which was invented by Mr. Tugwell, and has been 
employed in fome diftriéts in the more Ghar kinds of land. 
It has its principle of draught given it in a very effective 
manner by an ingenious contrivance of iron work, in which, 
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according to lord Somerville, the point of draught is per- 
pendicularly above the point of aéion, or the throat or breatt 
where the fhare fits on. A plough of this nature is fhewn 
in Plate XXXI. Agriculture, on Wheel-ploughs, at fig. 1, in 


which its dimenfions are as follow : 
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The Double Furrow plough is a kind of implement of 
this fort, which has, at leaft in its improved form, been found 
highly ufeful and advantageous. Ploughs of this fort have 
been con{truéted in various ways, as with a double beam, 
and with a fingle beam only, which is the manner in which 
they are ufually made at prefent. But the moft improved 
plough of this nature is that conftructed by lord Somerville, 
and for which he has taken out a patent. It is advan- 
tageous in performing more labour in a given time with a 
certain ftrength of team, than ether forts of ploughs, as 
producing two furrows at atime. It has been found ufe- 
ful on the lighter forts of land where the ridges are ftraight 
and wide, though fome think it more confined in its work 
than thofe of the fingle kind. A principal advantage in 
which it excels other Pie of ploughs, is in the faving of 
the labour of one perfon, and in doing nearly double the 
work with but little more ftrength in the team, in the fame 
time. It is remarked by his lordfhip, in {peaking of this 
fort of plough, in the fecond volume of Communications 
to the Board of Agriculture, that the clean and fharpened 
conftruétion of the breaft and throat will warrant their 
breaking deep {tif land with infinite fuccefs; in this cafe 
the coulters fhould be fet nearly ftraight with the throat and 
fhares : in crofs ploughing, or ftirring, they may be fet three- 
quarters of ap inch towards the land, by which greater dif- 
patch will be obtained in feed time. Should they carry too 
deep a furrow, the correétion of their fhares is obvious ; 
fhould they hug too much to the land, or go unfteady to 
the ploughman, it muft abfolutely proceed from a want of 
fetting them true, relatively to each other, and from an un- 
due regulation of the cops; here a nice attention is re- 
quired; their power alfo of cutting a furrow level at the 
bottom fhould afterwards be proved on a level floor. The 
want of this praétice in the mafter has condemned many a 
Fors plough, when the fault was in the ploughman only. 

t may fuggelt itfelf, that two-furrow ploughs are unfit for 
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hilly ground, but the very reverfe is the cafe. The effect 
of ploughing acrofs the inclined plane, or hill, is that of 
carrying the foil in time to the bottom of the field, which 
mutt be carted bodily up again at a great expence : let fuch 
land be worked from the top to the bottom ; let one furrow 
be carried with the hindmoft or land fhare up the hill, and 
two-down, fo will the power be apportionate to the weight 
with which it has to contend, and needlefs toil to the team 
will be faved. That power which was required to carry 
two furrows up would be fuperfluous in carrying the fame 
down the hill, and the effe@t will be as 3 to 4, that is, an 
acre and a half, inftead of two acres per day. 

A plough of this improved conftruétion’ may be feen in 
the plates on fwing-ploughs, at fig. 6. 

In regard to the improvement of thefe ploughs, his lord- 
fhip obferves, in his traé juft noticed, that from the defign, 
which reprefents a fide view, it may be obferved that, befides 
the moveable plates, there are coulters, ttays, &c. and how - 
firmly the plough is put together, and how little waite there 
is of timber and iron work. And after noticing its con- 
ftruétion in the breaft fo-as to leffen refiftance, it is added, 
that the double-edged coulter is formed alfo to produce this 
effect ; in ftrength and fubftance it is equal to. the common 
or narrow coulter, and being lefs bread, prefents fo much 
lefs for refiftance : when in work, the ftay gives a fteadinefs 
to it, the coulter being fubjeét to frequent derangement, to 
correct which muft occafion frequent ftops, alteration of 
the wedges, and lofs of time. And it is afterwards ftated, 
that an economical and fpirited fy{tem of farming labour al- 
ready prevails in fome diftriéts; in none more eminently, 
with refpe& to ploughing, than in Effex, on both banks of 
the Tweed, in Suffolk, Yorkfhire, and Norfolk. Here it 
would be no objeét to invade the fy{tem already eftablifhed, 
for innovation is not palatable to farmers; nor fhould the 
firft deep ploughing in Kent give way to any novel fyitem ; 
there can be no better hufbandry: but, except for beans 
and tap-rooted plants, fubfequent deep ploughings are injuri- 
ous, both as to expence and effect. Dr. Hunter, in his 
Effay on the Roots of Wheat, points out the depth needful 
for the fupply of feminal roots in wheat and wheat corn in 
general; that which is turned down then, in the firft deep 
ploughing, fhould be rotting for the fucceeding crop. Let 
not the bottom know what the furface is doing! Here 
two-furrow ploughs, even admitting them incapable of ear- 
rying a deep furrow, which is far from true, muft come into 
admirable effect, for a twofold advantage can be taken,—of 
the feafon in fowing, and the work being done at half the 
expence. But where men are chained down by long ufage, 
and perhaps, for the convenience of conitant road work, to 
teams of heavy corn-eating cart-horfes, two-furrow ploughs 
become, he fuppofes, objeéts of extreme importance, be- 
caufe their horfes will not feel the difference between their 
own fingle furrow, working one acre, and the well con- 
ftruéted two-furrow plough, with two acres per day: here 
is no fyftem deranged, and double work done. 

The counties of Leicefter and Stafford have profited 
much by their ufe under thefe circum{tances, although their 
two-furrow ploughs, in other refpeéts good, have never been 
fo conftruéted in the throat and breaft as to deftroy the 
means of refiftance. Without doubt, obtufity in thefe par- 
ticulars muft add incalculably to the weight, muft: break 
the furrow, and fo {poil the work ; moreover, let it not be 
forgotten, that removing refiltance not only diminifhes the 
labozr of the cattle, but is alfo of equal advantage in in- 
creafing the ftrength of the implement ;—the refiftances with 
a well conftrugted, and with an ill conftru&ted plough, in 
performing the fame work, are as different as the refittance 
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of a well conftructed king’s cutter, and of a floundering 
Dutch merchantman, failing with equal velocity. 

And the noble inventor adds, that in his own county 
thefe ploughs have met with a reception more favourable 
than could be expected in fo fhort a period. On the 16th 
of October, 1798, two-furrow ploughs were not thought 
capable of breaking up ley-ground, although in conftant 
ufe for fallowing, but from their conftruction requiring fix 
oxen. Onthe 16th of OGober, 1799, a very large and re- 
fpeGtable farming fociety gave a premium for two-furrow 
ploughs, working ley-ground only. On the day following, 
in the prefence of many members of this fociety, one acre 
and a half of ley-ground was broken up by four oxen, with 
infinite eafe to themfelves, in three hours and fifty-five mi- 
nutes, they having, as part of a con{tant courfe of work, 
ploughed feventeen perches fhort of an acre of ley-ground 
the fame morning : this was done to prove the effect of move- 
able plates at the extremities of the mould-board, that the fur- 
rows might be laid more or lefs flat ; for mould-boards, 
formed to lay furrows in ley, fo as to give the moilt foil to 
harrows, cannot be of that form belt calculated to make good 
work in ftirring earths, more efpecially the laft, which ought 
to be thrown up in {mall feams, as it were, that the feed may 
be duly buried. It has hitherto been held neceflary to rip off 
the plate for this purpofe, and drive in wedges, by which the 
mould-plate muift be injured. From the trouble attending 
this operation, it has for ever been omitted, and the land, 
of courfe, imperfectly worked. But this inconvenience 
may be remedied, and the mould-board be adjuited with 
great facility and expedition, by the following means : 
when the mould-board is formed, and its plate fitted as 
ufual, let the parts marked a, a, be cut off, and again con- 
neéted with the fixed part of the mould-board by means of 
flat hinges, or of thin flexible plates of tempered {fteel, or 
of hard hammered iron, fo as to admit of thofe parts being 
fet to haye different inclinations with the fixed part of the 
mould-board: by means of two fcrews pafling from the in- 
fide through the lower parts of the handle of the plough, 
oppofite the backs of thefe moveable pieces a, a; thofe 
{crews may be made to keep them at any defired degree of 
inelination, according to the naturé of the work to be per- 
formed. It is ftated farther, that ley-grounds cannot be laid 
too flat, or feed-earths too much on an edge ; and by this 
improvement of the mould-board the plough may be inftantly 
adjufted for either purpofe : when thefe moveable parts are 
{crewed outwards, it will caufe a proportionate convexity in 
the bafe of the furrow, and fo give more earth to cover the 
feed. That plough which can give moft mould to the har- 
row is the beft for a ley crop. That part of the mould-plate 
thatis marked with the dotted line cc being found moft hable 
to wear, fhould be made of a double thicknefs, that is, 
twice the thicknefs of a new crown-piece ; it will then Jaft 
nearly as long as the plough. The increafed weight of 
draught, when thefe moveable plates were extended, did not 
appear, in a two-furrowed plough, to be by the eops more 
than twelve pounds, in ley-ground, at fix inches depth. 
It is needlefs to ftate the fuccefs of thefe alterations ; the 
friction in furrows required to be laid flat was lefs than could 
be fuppofed, probably not more in both furrows than from 
twelve to fix pounds. 

With regard to the moveable mould-plate, and its opera- 
tion on the furrow. If the breaft of a plough be obtufe, 
the whole ttruggle lies there,—there is the furrow turned, 
and the hindermoft part of the mould-plate has little or 
nothing to do: the furrow may be well laid for one parti- 
eular fort of work, but the breaft of the common plate can 
only be of one form, therefore can only turn one defcription 


of furrow ; and this muft be done at an increafed weight of 
draught : this is beyond all contradiétion. In thefe moveable 
plates, the furrow is not turned until it reaches the remoteft 
point of ation, at a diftance of two feet from the point 
where the furrow is cut off from the land. By the gentle 
and progreffive turn of the mould-plate, the earth hangs ba- 
lancing, as it were, in the air, and the flighteft preflure of 
the moyeable plate lays it over. The principle of this plate 
is, as has been feen, to depofit the furrow at any angle re- 
quired, and to qualify it thereby for the different purpofes 
of hufbandry. There is another principle in ploughing 
equally well eftablifhed ; namely, that the bafe or bottom of 
the furrow mult be cut level and true, or the furface of the 
work will be untrue, and the crop derive otherwife material 
injury. ‘To effeét this, the plough mutt go clofe at heel, and 
upright in its work, therefore the furrow muft aflume one 
form only. A third principle equally certain is, that in 
ploughing ley-ground, or for fowing on one earth, the 
furrow fhould be laid far more flat than is advifable in the 
Jait flirrmg or feed earth. As for barley, &c. hitherte, we 
have obtained one of thefe objects at the expence of the 
other. No two-furrow plough could, for an inftant, make 
work, except inan upright direétion ; forif it did, the land 
or left {hare would be buried too deep, and the furrow, or 
right fhare, would be thrown out of work. But fill fur- 
ther the writer will be bold to fay, that no fingle-furrow 
plough, whether conftru€ted in China, in France, or in Eng- 
land, has ever yet, or ever will be able to anfwer all thefe 
purpofes, without the aid of a moveable plate ; and there- 
fore, however good for a limited purpofe it may be, it can- 
not be called a perfect implement ; it is incapable of doing 
all that is for ever required of it to do. It would be the 
height of folly and extravagance to conftruét two imple- 
ments where one would do. He therefore fits contentedly 
in the conviction, that thefe plates muft be reforted to. 
And in many cafes, the moveable plate will probably fu- 
perfede the ufe of the turn-wrift plough. 

His lordfhip adds, that it cannot be deemed irrelevant to 
the fubject, here to ftate the refult of a challenge given to 
the owner of thefe ploughs, to plough 24 days work fuc- 
ceflively, on his majefty’s farm, either at Kew or Windfor, 
on the roth of March. The challenge was accepted, 
and it is a matter of regret that this rials did not ven- 
ture to appear, although repeatedly urged to do fo; be- 
caufe a trial for fuch a length of time, and between two 
breeds of cattle fo diftinguifhed for their powers in labour, 
muft, his lordfhip fuppofes, have thrown great light on a 
fubje&t of fuch importance to the farming world. That 
fomething, however little, might be proved, his majeity 
was pleafed to allot the only piece of land then unftirred, 
174 acres, ftatute meafure, which was ploughed by atwo- 
furrow plough, four Devonshire oxen, fix years old, aman 
and a boy driver, in fix days and a few hours: the oxen 
were in good order at the commencement of their work, and 
finifhed it in higher order, as well as in flefh, than when they 
began. This is a {trong faét ; but numbersin the vicinity of 
London know it, and are ready to prove the fact. Thefe 
oxen, as is the cuftom in their county, never tafted corn. 

Mr. Perrott of Evefham, fpeaks of thefe ploughs as 
doing their work well, and as being on the beft conttruétion 
he ever faw. And Mr. Wettphaling of Radvale, near Rofs, 
in Herefordthire, obferves, that this plough certainly makes 
exceeding good work, and turns the furrows remarkably 
well, The time of its arrival was not the moft favourable, 
as their foil, in general light and eafy, is now, by the wet 
and fun, caked, and works with great difficulty ; notwith- 
Standing which, not one farmer but fays it will ‘8 of great 
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ufe in many inftances. It is lucky for him that his plough- 
man likes it double, and is inelined to ufe it on all occafions. 
Mr. Dougall alfo obferves, that Mr. Shirely from Warwick- 
fhire gives a good account of the double-plough ; and fees 
no difference between the draught of four horfes in the dou- 
ble, and his own fingle-furrow plough ; a circumftance 
which has been noticed by others in fome cafes. 

With regard to the advantage of thefe ploughs, his lord- 
fhip offers the teftimony of another perfon, perfonally a 
ftranger to him; his partiality, therefore, is to the plough 
itfelf; not to the inventor. He is not difpofed to draw ab- 
folute conclufions from ploughing-matches, becaufe much 
may depend on accident ; befides that, exertions might be 
made for three hours, without much apparent diftrefs, which 
neverthelefs could not be maintained for three weeks, and fo 
the public become mifled. Yet, as this match was much 
talked of, and many queftions on the fubjeét put to him, he 
wrote to Mr. Tweed to know the particulars: his tale is 
plain and unvarnifhed. 

Mr. Tweed’s land is ftrong and ftiff in quality, and not a 
turnip has been fown there for more than twenty years patt : 
it is what we term bean and wheat land. The practice of 
that country has been to allot 100 acres of land in tilth to 
four horfes ; therefore let it be remembered, that the faving 
of expence obtained by the ufe of the two-furrow plough does 
not arife from a comparifon on lands, expenfively cultivated 
with four or five horfes, incurring a charge of twelve, 
fixteen, or twenty shillings per acre ; but in the county of 
Effex, and in the vicinity of Chelmsford, where it has long 
been a fyftem to work thefe ftrong foils with two horfes and 
no driver: and where this art is allowed to be as well under- 
ftood, and praétifed with as much {kill and economy as in 
any part of Europe, Flanders not excepted. Mr. Tweed’s 
account of the bufinefs in a letter to his lordfhip, is this: 
«In anfwer to the letter I have juft had the honour to re- 
ceive, I take the liberty of {tating the experiments I have 
made with your twe-furrow plough upon {trong land, as 
well as the refult of the only match I have yet been en- 
gaged in. JI put my firft plough to work with three horfes 
and one man, againft two of my own, and four horfes, held 
by two remarkable good ploughmen, who are very much 
averfe to any new implements: after exerting themfelves 
to the utmoft every day for a month, upon clover lays, 
bean and pea etches, for wheat, they allowed, very much 
again{t their inclinations, that it performed the work bett, 
which is entirely owing to the fuperior form of the breaft, 
and the great advantage derived from the moveable plates. 
This trial having perfeétly convinced me that there is an ab- 
folute faving of five fhillings a day every day they are ufed, 
I ordered a fecond, and foon after a third, and have ever 
fince had all my work done with them, nine horfes, and three 
men, which before employed fix ploughs, twelve horfes, 
and fix men, eaufing a reduction of one-fourth the horfes, 
and one-third of the men, and is, in my opinion, one of 
the greateft improvements that ever was made in agriculture, 
for which I conceive the public and myfelf highly indebted 
toyourlordfhip. Being at Mr. Lovibond’s rent dinner (the 

_ gentleman I live under), I made a propofal to the company, 
who were all farmers, to plough, for a wager, two acres of 
any land with the two-furrow plough and three horfes, as 
well, and in the fame time, as one acre could be ploughed 
by a fingle one and two horfes. This was accepted by Mr. 
Gibling of Hatfield, and a field of his fixed upon that 
had been fown with rye direétly after harveft, (ftubble) 
upon a wheat etch, and being fed by bullocks and fheep in 
wet weather, poached a great deal ; and when the ploughing 
took place, was extremely dry and bound. A great num- 


ber of {petators attended ; at ftarting, the odds were three 
and four to one againit the two-furrow plough, as it was 
fuppofed not able to break up and turn hard work ; after a 
fair conteit, five farmers were appointed umpires, who were 
unanimous in their decilion, that the two-furrow plough, 
having executed the work foundeft and beft, and in the leaft 
time, was entitled to the wager. 
Sandon, 1802. I remain, &c. 

“Ina fecond trial, the {weepftakes were adjudged by the 
umpires to the double-furrowed plough of Mr. Thomas 
Little Tweed, of Sandon. A double-furrowed plough was 
allowed, by the articles, to have four horfes; but Mr. 
Tweed’s was worked with only three, and ploughed two 
roods, not only in the beft agricultural manner, but within 
confiderably fhorter time than the other common plough did 
their one rood.’”? The noble writer adds, that in addition 
to this teftimony he has only to fay, that it has not been his 
ill-fortune to verify the old adage, which fays, ‘a prophet 
is no prophet at home ;” for thefe ploughs are fpreading, 
with unexampled rapidity, over the county in which they 
originated : and at avery large meeting of farmers, held 
there lately, no ploughs of any other defcription appeared, 
and the prize given by fub{cription was contended for by 
thefe ploughs only. p 

It has been argued, that a two-furrow plough, with the 
double mortifed beam, has an advantage over that of the 
curved fingle beam, inafmuch as, by afcrew, the beams can 
be brought nearer, or fet more apart, for the purpofe of 
cutting a wider or narrower furrow. In common ploughing, 
no great benefit was contended to refult from this power, but 
in {owing under furrow, great things were to be expected. 
Now let us look round, and fee where the tillage hufbandry 
is reputed to be good, and fingle-furrow ploughs in ufe, 
confequently, the fize of the furrow is optional ; let us fee 
whether the wide or the narrow furrow is preferred. We 
ean in a moment inftance the ufage of the country round 
Weitham, in Effex, and Peterfham-in Moulfey, in Surrey. 
In both inftances the land is level and good, and the broadcaft 
hufbandry very high in reputation, as their crops, on an 
average of years, are ready to teftify. Here the feed is 
ploughed in at a ten or fometimes at an eleven inch furrow. 
Weare not, however, to eftablifh a general fyftem on two or 
three inftances—twenty orthirty might, perhaps, be adduced; 
but they are worth, at leaft, one affertion. It has been his 
determination to avoid, as much as poflible, any comparifon 
of other implements with his own ; but he may fay, that he 
learns from one, who is as good a judge of hufbandry as 
any among us, and has compared the double-beam two-fur- 
row with that of the curved fingle beam in mortifing and 
iron-work, and confequent tendency to derangement, there is 
an abfolute difference of one horfe in four in favour of the 
patent plough. 

And if land is inclined to be wet and ftiff, the lefs trod 
it is, the better. Here Mr. T'weed’s mode is to work three 
horfes, one on the land, and two in the furrow, one before 
the other, inftead of three abreaft; and it appeared by the 
regulation of the cops, that is, an iron fcrew, a¢ting through 
the end of the beam to regulate the depth of work, how 
little he has added to the weight of draught. It is almoft 
needlefs to fay, that the truc point of draught fhould be . 
exactly in the centre notch of the cops; any deviation to 
the right or left can only be for the purpofe of counteraét- 
ing a falfe friction or preflure, which muft have added to 
the weight. The fize of a furrow,’ provided it be of juft 
proportions, is optional ; that which he has preferred is 
nine inches and a quarter, and for every purpofe of huf- 


bandry he knows of none better. It will give as much 
12 mould, 
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mould, er * crumb,’ (as we term it, provincially) to the 
harrow, as any other furrow whatever: this is the beft ob- 
jet in ploughing for a ley crop. If ley peas are to be 
fown, every other furrow, at nine inches and a quarter each, 
there will be an interval of eighteen inches and a half be- 
tween the rows; a diftance as much approved of as any we 
know. At every third furrow for beans, the interval will 
be twenty-feven inches three quarters; at every fourth 
furrow, thirty-feven inches; and it muft be allowed, that 
if any implement be attached to a plough for the delivery 
of pulfe, or white grain in drills, the upright pofition ne- 
ceflarily belonging to the two-furrow plough, when in work, 
will qualify it admirably for the purpofe. 

Upon the whole, thefe obfervations place the utility of 
double ploughs in a point of view, that feems to deferve 
the notice of the practical farmer in a much greater degree 
than has hitherto been any where done. 

Norfolk Plough.—This is a kind of plough, that is held 
m much efteem in that, as well as fome other light diftriéts, 
as performing the work in an eafy and expeditious manner 
without any great ftrength of draught. The carriage and 
wheels in all ploughs of this nature, however, form ob- 
jections to them, and at the fame time render them awk- 
ward, clumfy implements. An improved plough of this 
fort is fhewn in the plate on wheel-ploughs, at fg. 3. 

The head and beam are fhort; while the carriage part 
_and wheels ftand very high in this fort of ploughs, of 

courfe the fore end of the beam is much elevated, by 
which, advantage is gained in driving the horfes or team, 
as it is ufually drawn by two horfes yoked abrea{t, the 
ploughman direéting them by reins, by which there is a 
faving of one perfon in the bufinefs. 

In the county of Effex, Mr. Rogers prefers the Norfolk 

lough, in two circum{tances, to the common wheel-plough 
of that diftri&: the point of the fhare is nearer to the 
points in the wheels, where they touch the earth, a fhort- 
nefs which, in his opinion, eafes the draught; and the 
mould-iron or plate, as it is called in Norfolk, turns the fur- 
row better. | 

The common Effex wheel-plough is faid, however, te be 
a very good tool of this fort, and which is ufed extenfively 
all around the town of Kelvedon. It has the carriage part 
for the wheels fomewhat in the form, and the beam raifed 
up at the point much in a fimilar manner to that in the 
Norfolk plough. 

Kentifh Turn-wrift Plough.—This is another fort of ftrong 
plough, much ufed in the ftrong heavy, flinty or rocky 
foils in that diltriét. It is a very powerful implement in 
fuch forts of land, but extremely clumfy, heavy, and awk- 
ward. The expence of it, when complete, is moftly about 
five or fix guineas. A reprefentation of it is given in the 
plates on wheel-ploughs, at fg. 4. 

In the furvey of that county, it is defcribed as confifting 
of a beam of oak ten feet long, five inches deep, and four 
broad, behind which is a foot five inches by three and a half, 
and three feet and a half long, on the top of which the 
handles are placed; the foot is tenoned to the end of the 
beam, and mortifed at the bottom te the end of the chep. 
Through the beam, at two feet five inches diftance from the 
foot, is a fheath of oak feven inches wide, and one and a 
half thick, which is mortifed into the chep in an oblique 
direétion, fo that the point of the fhare is twenty-two inches 
diftant-from the beam. The chep to which the fhare is 
fixed is tive feet long, four inches wide, and five inches 
deep. The thare is of hammered iron, weighs about thirty- 
two pounds, is twenty inches long, and from four inches 
and a half to feyen inches wide at the point.. The upper 


end of the beam refts on a carriage with two wheels, three 
feet two inches high. On the axle-tree is a gallows, on 
which is a fliding bolfter to let up and down. Through 
the centre of the axle is a clafp iron, to which is fixed a 
itrong chain called a tow, that comes over the beam, fo 
fixed, as by means of notches (or a pin called a check) 
to let the whole plough out a greater length from the axle, 
thereby letting it down to a greater depth. 

A different kind of turn-qwriff or revolving plough has 
been lately invented by Mr. Lumbert, in which there are 
two fhares, one of which at the end of each furrow, or 
every length of the field, turns round, and lays another flag 
by the fide of the laft, difpofing it all the fame way, ina 
fomewhat fimilar manner to that which has been defcribed 
above. Figures of this implement may be feen in the Cor- 
reéted Report of Oxfordthire. 

And befides thefe different forts of ploughs, there are 
various other kinds in ufe in different diftriéts, as the Single 
and Two-wheel Plough, both of which are good ploughs for 
particular purpofes; but any of the light fwing-ploughs, 
may be readily converted into wheel-ploughs fimply by the 
addition of that apparatus. 

Alfo the Hampfbire Patent Iron Plough is a very ufeful 
plough in fome cafes. It is feen at fig. 2. in the plate on 
wheel-ploughs. 

A plough has likewife lately been invented, in Berkfhire, 
by Mr. Berriman of Speen, which is denominated a Prefing 
Plough, and which is held in much efteem by many perions, 
who have given it a fufficient trial, efpecially upon clover 
Jays. It is conftruéted under a patent, and cofts about 
twelye guineas. It is ftated by the inventor and patentee, 
that it “is intended to be drawn over the land recently 
ploughed, in order to prefs in the grips or channels made 
by the common ploughs, that no hollow places may remain 
for the feed to be buried too deep, and that every kind of 
grafs, ftubble, or any thing elfe, may be prefled into the 
ground. After the field has been prefled, almoft any kind 
of feed may be fown by broad-caft ; and it will, by rolling 
into the channels of the prefling wheels, be evenly and 
equally buried at a proper depth, after being harrowed, 
and confequently be kept out of the way of birds, and will 
come up more regularly. It is evident, therefore, that there 
is no neceffity for fowing fo much feed to an acre, as 
in the common broad-caft hufbandry; thus combining 
the advantages of the drill and the broad-caft fyftems. 
This machine is alfo of fuch a conftruétion, that in the 
moit uneven ground, every wheel a¢ts as fully and amply 
as if it were drawn over a level furface. One of the prefling 
wheels, with or without the line before it, may be put be- 
fore a common hand drill, and drawn by one horfe, by 
which means any ground, however foul, may be drilled; 
or a drill may be added to the prefling machine, which has 
been defcribed, with three wheels, fo as to throw the corn 
into the channels.”” 

Tools of the plough kind have likewife been contrived 
with more than one coulter, in order to reduce the furface 
more effe@tually ; but thefe have in modern praétice given 
way to implements of the harrow kind, fuch as cultivators, 
{carifiers, fcufflers, &c. 

Double Mould-boarded Plough.—This is a kind of plough 
often ufed with advantage in making the furrows in fetting 
potatoes, cabbage, and other fimilar crops, and earthing 
up fuch as are planted in wide rows. ‘Thofe whofe mould~ 
boards move on hinges, and may be fet wider or narrower 
at pleafure, are the moft convenient. me 

Single-Hoe Plough.—This is alfo often ufeful in ftirring 
the mould in the intervals of different forts of CPOBSs and 
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laying it to the roots of the plants, and thereby prevent- 
ing the growth of weeds. ‘The mould-board in this plough 
is fo conftruéted, that it can be raifed or deprelfled at 
pleafure according to the nature of the crop, and the in- 
tention with which it is ufed. 

The Singl-Horfe Plough, too, is extremely ufeful for 
feveral purpofes in tillage hufbandry. This fort of tool is 
very common on the farms in the county of Norfolk, but 
they are made upon a very different and much inferior con- 
itruction to this, which is in ufe upon the eftate of Mr. 
Weftern in Effex, and found to work extremely well, but 
without a wheel. The different parts have the following 
proportions in his ploughs of this kind. 


Feet. Inches. 
From 1 to 2 6 2 
I— 3 Zi 6 
Saab 4 3 2 
2— 6 I I 
3—13 fo) 6 
13— 4 I 4 
5— 9g I 10 
S— 14 I 2 
4—12 One DE 
15 — 16 fe) 9 
a— Bb I fe} 
— ae fe) 6 


Ploughs have likewife been invented and conftruéted en- 
tirely without coulters : of this kind ts the Argylefbire plough, 
contrived by the Rey. A. Campbell, on which it is obferved, 
that as the common plough is very lable to be choaked by 
an accumulation of ftubble, &c. in the narrow angle under 
the beam before the coulter, and, not unfrequently, is 
thrown out of the ground, by catching {mall ftones or 
fhells between the points of the coulter and fock, both 
thefe inconveniencies have therefore been attempted to be 
obviated by throwing afide the coulter altogether, and fup- 
plying its place by an upright feather attached to the /and 
fide of the fock, and which ferves the purpofe of flicing 
off the furrow in the fame manner as a coulter; for, being 
laid off on the fame angle, it is found, in practice, to fuc- 
ceed to admiration. Small ploughs of this fort employed 
in horfe-hoeing turnips, beans, cabbages, &c. of which the 
weight of the wooden part is about forty pounds, and of 
the iron-work about thirty-fix, and coft about two pounds 
ten fhillings each, are made in a very accurate manner, by 
Mefirs. Brown and Co., coach-makers, Abbeyhill, Edin- 
burgh, who have made feveral, and can fupply any number 
of them on demand. This plough is found to anfwer ex- 
tremely well, more efpecially in taking the earth away from 
the fides of a drill crop; for which purpofe it is conceived 
to have attained abfolute perfection; as its broad upright 
feather, which operates as a coulter, completely fhields the 
plants from all rif of earth falling on them from the left 
fide of the plough, while, at the fame time, the plough- 
man correCtly afcertains, that the part of the plough below 
ground, approaches no nearer to the roots of the plants, 
than the upper part does to their leaves; fo that he can 
bring the plough to flice off the earth clofe in upon their 
fides, where neceffary. 

fn point of aenlies it is precifely the fame as the com- 
mon plough. It obtained the premium from the Highland 
Society. 

And the fame gentleman has invented a very curious and 
ufeful muzzle or copie for ploughs, which, by a fingle twitt 
of a ferew, gives both earth and /and or depth and breadth 
at the fame time, or either, as may be requifite, even in the 
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moft minute degree. It weighs from ten to thirteen pound 
according to the fize of the plough it may be ufed for, and 
cofts from nine to thirteen fhillings. It is flrong and dura- 
ble, and may be had at the above manufaétory. 

There are ftill a few other kinds of ploughs, which are 
contrived and cozftruéted for the purpofe of accomplifking 


different views and intentions in hufbandry, fuch as thofe 


for paring or taking off the furface or fward of the land, 
in different circumftances; for the removing of the wetnefs 
with which it may be impregnated or faturated in its more 
fuperficial parts, and for the forming and improving of 
roads in different cafes, &c., as may be feen under their 
feveral proper heads. 

In the firft of thefe intentions, the common paring plough, 
and the improved paring plough, which is in ufe in the 
county of Cheiter, are extremely good tools, efpecially the 
latter, which is very much employed in different parts. See 
Parine and Burning, and Parinc-Plough. 

In the fecond view, there are different forts of ploughs 
made ufe of in different places, and according to the dif- 
ferent circumftances and foils in which they may be em- 
ployed. The common draining plough is had recourfe to in 
fome of the midland diltri¢ts of the kingdom for the more 
general purpofes with great fuccefs, for which it is faid to 
be a good, and not very expenfive tool. The drain or 
gutter plough, which has been recommended by the duke of 
Bridgewater, is alfo an ufeful plough of this kind. It has 
been found beneficial in forming at once gutter drains on 
grafs lands, which are retentive of moifture, but it requires 
a great ftrength of draught in all cafes. The common mole 
plough, and the improved mole ploughs, by Lumbert and 
others, are likewife very good implements in many cafes 
efpecially thofe of the latter kinds. There are alfo fome 
others, which-anfwer different purpofes of the draining 
kind in a very effeCtual manner. See More-Plough. 

In the laft intention, a very ufeful plough has been in- 
vented by a blackfmith of the name of Brand, which will 
be defcribed under the head of roads. See Roan. 

PLouGH, among Book-binders, is a tool with which they 
cut the leaves of books {mooth. See Booxk-BInpING. 

PLovueu, or Plow, in Navigation, an ancient mathema- 


tical inftrument made of box or pear-tree, and ufed to ~ 


take the height of the fun, or ftars, in order to find the 
latitude. 

It admits of the degrees to be very large, and has been 
much efteemed by many artifts; though now generally dif- 
ufed amongit us. 

PLouGH-Alms, a duty anciently of a penny, paid to the 
church for every plough-land, or hide of land. 

“ De qualibet carucaty junéta inter Pafcha & Pentecoften 
unum denarium, qui dicitur plou-almes.’? Menaft. Ang. 

PLouGu-Bote, in our Old Writers, a right of tenants to 
take wood to repair ploughs, carts, and harrows, and for 
making rakes, forks, &c. 

Pioucn, Gallows of a. See GALLows. 

PLouau} Handles of a, the name given by farmers to the 
two pieces of the plough fattened to the earth-board, and 
to the fheat, and ferving the ploughman to reft his force 
upon in the guiding of the plough, When cf are con- 
fiderably long, the plough is always guided the better, and 
the land. is better tilled ; but the lazy ploughmen are apt to 
cut them off fhorter, that by bearing their whole ek 
upon them, they may, in a manner, ride, inftead of walk. 
ing. Ifthey fhould ride, in this manner, on the long handles, 
they would tilt up the end of the beamy-and raife the plough 
out of the ground. 

PLoven-Head, aname given by the farmers to the pi 3 
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moit half of the plough, or that part containing the two 
wheels and their fpindle, the box, the crow-ftaves, the pil- 
low, the wilds, the tow-chain, and bridle-chain, and the 
ftake. See PLoucn. 

ProuGcu-Land, carucata terre, in our Ancient Cufloms. 
See CARRUCATE. 

PLoucH-Monday, the next Monday after Twelfth-day. 
The ploughmen, in the north-country, on this day, draw 
a plough from door to door, and beg plough money for 
drink. 

Provueu-T7ai/, a name given by the farmers to that part of 
a plough which contains the beam, the coulter, or coulters, 
-the fhare, the fheat and under-fheat, the earth-board and 
handles, as alfo the drock, the ground-wrifts, and the 
retches. See PLouGu. 

PLoucu-Jogger, a term provincially applied toa plough- 
man of the more ordinary kind: a fort of bungler in the 
work of ploughing. i ; 

Proucu-Wright, a term applied to a perfon whofe bufi- 
nefs it is to make ploughs, and other implements of huf- 
bandry. Workmen of this fort are moftly very common in 
all country jituations. 

PLOUGHING, the aé of breaking up, and loofening 
the foil by means of a plough and proper teams. This or 
fome other mode of loofening and turning up the upper 
parts of foils, is in alf cafes neceflary to render them more 
{uitable for the reception of the feed and the growth of the 
crops, and they have been conttantly in practice fince the 
very infancy of the art. As it is only by fome fuch method 
that a proper bed for the roots of the young plants can be 
prepared, and a proper condition of the land for fupplying 
them with nourifhment be provided ; in performing the ope- 
ration it is a matter of great utility for the farmer to have 
particular attention not only to the ftate and nature of the 
ground, but alfo the feafon of the year, and kind of crop 
that is to be cultivated, as in this way the preparation of his 
lands may be rendered more perfect and fuitable, and at the 
fame time fome of the natural defeéts under which they la- 
bour be removed. In almoft every fort of foil it has been 
obferved, that ploughing them up before the latter end of 
the autumnal or beginning of the {pring feafon commences, 
renders them capable of imbibing and retaining a large por- 
tion of moifture for the fucceeding fummer ; while the turn- 
ing them up during the fpring and fummer, caufes much 
waite and difcharge of moiiture by evaporation and other 
means. 

In cafes whete the foil in its natural ftate is too dry, and 
poffeffes too little tenacity for the growth and fupport of 
iuch crops as are neceflary to be put into the earth in the 
{pring months, the land, by being fully brought into a ftate 
of preparation for the crop in the autumn, and the feed in- 
troduced without any additional ploughing in the {pring fea- 
fon, may be preferved in a more moift and adhefive condition, 
confequently in a more proper ftate for the growth of fuch 
crops ; but where the foil is naturally moiit, and the crops 
that are to be cultivated require that it fhould be dry and 
mellow, when they are put into the ground, the ploughing, 
by being deferred for the winter, and performed as late as 
pollible in the {pring months, when it is become a good deal 
dried, will be the more advantageous for the crops that are 
tobe grownuponit. But there are other circumitances that 
conitantly demand attention in the procefs of ploughing 
land. In all the ftiff, heavy, and more adhefive kinds of 
foils, that are much difpofed to the retention of moifture, 
whether they be perfeGtly clayey or have more of a loamy 
quality, it fhould be a common rule never to plough or turn 
them up when wet in any degree, except where the nature 
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of the crop requires it: as when fuch forts of lands are 
ploughed under fucha condition, the parts of which they 
are compofed are very apt to cake and run together inte 
hard lumps, that require much trouble and difficulty to be 
afterwards reduced into a fine ftate. And further, great in- 
jury is produced by the treading of the team, as well as a much 
greater power neceflary in performing the operation. They 
fhould not, however, be fuffered to become in fuch a ftate 
of drynefs as to oppofe too much refiftance before the work 
is undertaken. It, however, has been fuggefted, that in all 
fuch lands where the clayey material is the moft predominant, 
the ploughing may be performed when the ground is wet 
without injury, where the work is executed before the com- 
mencement of the frofts in the winter, while in the fpring 
the team fhould not be fuftered upon the ground until it be 
in a properly dry condition. Communications to the Board, 
vol. ii. 

But in all thofe forts of land where there is a confiderable 
depth of vegetable earthy matter, as thofe of the mofs, 
moor, peat, and fen kinds, the ploughing of them, when 
under the ftate of tillage, fhould be executed when they 
are in a favourable condition in relpeét of drynefs, as under 
the contrary circumitances they can rarely be ploughed with 
benefit, and im many cafes not at all. 

However, in moit of the more light dry fandy or gra- 
velly forts of land, and perhaps in fome of the more mellow 
deicriptions of the loamy kinds, the work of ploughing 
may be had recourfe to, efpecially in putting in the crops, 
when they are in a conliderable degree impregnated with 
moilture, without any difadvantage being fuitained, and 
fometimes even with benefit, as they are liable to part with 
their moifture in too quick a manner. This circumftance 
fhould indeed direét the farmer in fuch fandy forts of land, 
to ftir them as little as poffible when the feafon is hot and 
dry, fo as merely to keep down the weeds, as much mifchief 
may otherwife be done by the exhalation of moifture that 
may be caufed. Thefe forts of lands are of courfemanaged 
with much lefs trouble and expence of ‘teams, as well as 
with lefs difficulty in refpect to the ftate of the weather, than 
moit other forts. 

The depth to which lands fhould be ploughed, fhould in 
fome degree vary according to the nature of the foil, and 
the crops that are to be grown. It would likewife feem 
proper that the feed furrows fhould have lefs depth than thofe 
ploughings that may have preceded: it ; and perhaps, in 
general, deep ploughing is not fo neceflary as has been fup- 
pofed, except in the cafes of tap-rooted plants. it has, m- 
deed, been well remarked by Myr. Kent, in his Hints to 
Gentlemen and Farmers, that though deep ploughing has 
been much advifed by different writers lately, on fuch forts 
of land where the bottom and furface are of oppofite quali- 
ties, and neither of them good; a mixture may in fuch 
cafes be advantageous, and may be effected by their 
going below the ufual depth; but where the top and 
bottom, to the extent of eighteen or twenty inches, are 
fimilar, he does not think it ever proper to exchange the fur- 
face part, which has been gradually for a great length of time 
increafing in fertility, for the under part, which has only 
the property of being more frefh. He has ftated that 
ploughing deep, except for certain forts of crops as above, 
is never ¥equifite or advifeable. The growth of the common 
crops of corn or of grafs does not require any great depth.” 
He likewife remarks, that where ground is ploughed to a 
great depth, the roots of weeds are only turned over, without 
being removed or thown upon the furface to decay, while 
clean light or fhallow ploughing diflodges them in a perfec 
and effe@ual manner. In fome diltriéts, as that of ae 
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where the foil is extremely fhallow, a large produce is afforded ; 
and in feveral other counties the land is found to be injured by 
deep ploughing, or going below the ufual depth, to which 
the lands have been ploughed. It is added, that hand-hoe- 
ing is known to every one to be more effectual in cleaning 
land than a ploughing ; and the procefs of paring and burn- 
ing renders land perfeétly clean, though it be only two inches 
in depth. All thefe tend to fhew that ploughing to a great 
depth is by no means neceflary in the cleaning of land; and 
it cannot but be generally admitted, that the longer the 
manure is kept within three or four inches of the furface the 
better, efpecially on light foils, through which it is apt to 
fink and efcape too quickly. 

It is, however, ftated in the Calendar of Hufbandry, that 
in fome of our well cultivated counties, the fhallownefs of 
the ploughing is remarkable ; when almoft every other point 
of management is very {pirited and complete, a deficiency 
in this may not be at once perceived in the crops; but no 
doubt failures are often caufed by it, though attributed 
to other cireumftances. Therefore the following hints are 
thrown out: 1. An additional depth fhould firft be gained 
in autumn, that a fucceffive change of feafons may take 
effeé&t in atmofpheric influences before any feed is ventured 
in the raw ftratum brought up. 2. The quality of that 
ftratum fhould be examined ; it is fometimes iteril by reafon 
of anacid, difcoverable by boiling in water, and putting that 
water to the teft of blue infufions. 3. Animal and veget- 
able manures cannot be buried: at whatever depth they are 
depofited, their conftant tendency is to rife to the atmofphere. 
4. Foffile manures are extremely liable to be buried, having 
a conftant tendency dowmwards. Chalk marle and clay are 
fufficiently foluble, or fo mifcible with water, as to fink ina 
regular mafs; and are fometimes found much below the path 
of the plough. 5. In foils of a poor Aungry quality, there 
fhould be fome proportion obferved between the depth of 
ploughing and the quantity of manure ufually fpread ; 
but this does not hold good on better foils. 6. Soils are 
rarely found that ought not to be ploughed, in common, fix 
inches deep; many ought to be ftirred eight inches, and 
fometen. 7. One deep ploughing (to the full depth) fhould, 
it is conceived, be given once in twelve, eighteen, or twenty- 
four months ; if this be fecured, fhallow tillage by f{caling, 
{carifying, {cuffling, fkimming, or broad-fharing, is in many 
cafes preferable to deep working oftener, and efpecially for 
wheat, which loves a firm bottom. 

But with regard to the depth of breaking up grafs-land, 
it fhould be confidered according to the manner of perform- 
ing the bufinefs, as by the procefs of paring and burning, 
and by that of merely ploughing. In regard to the firft, it 
is nearly a general opinion in almoft every part of the king- 
dom, that the firft ploughing after the operation fhould be 
fhallow. It cannot, however, be admitted, that though 
the notion be far f{pread, it is therefore jult, as the fame 
thing prevails every where with refpe€t to dung and the 
fheep-fold ; in which cafes there is great reafon to think it 
erroneous. Manures that purify, and of courfe become vo- 
jatile, cannot be buried, as have been feen above: plough 
as deep as you pleafe, they all rife fooner or later into the 
atmofphere ; but with foffile bodies, and probably with the 
afhes of paring and burning, the cafe may in a great meafure 
be different, and the good fuccefs of the ufual management 
affords reafon to jukite the principle on which it proceeds. 
It may, therefore, be deemed a fafe maxim not to plough 
atter this operation for the firft time, more than three, or at 
mott four inches in depth. In the other made of breaking 
up grafs-land after much experience, the writer has not found 
much difference either in the produce or effeéts on gravelly, 


clayey, or fandy loams when executed in either way. In 
diftritts where they ufually plough as deep as fix or eight 
inches, he has obferved (and it -has been his own praétice) 
that they plough up old grafs-land fhallower, that is not 
above four inches deep, or at moit five ; the crop being every 
where put in upon this earth, except in the cafe of fummer- 
fallowing peaty or moory lands. By not ploughing deep, 
the atmofphere has a more direét influence in affifting the 
putrefaction of the fod covered, as it is with the crop which 
is probably one of the {mothering kind. 

But that two circumftances are here to be attended to, 
which are the ufe of the fkim-coulter plough, and that of 
fowing on a ftale furrow. 

This plough he confiders as one of the moft effe€tual and 
applicable implements for breaking up this fort of land. 
It is well known that when this is done by acommen plough, 
there is a feam between every furrow-flice of grafs and weeds 
that grow through the fummer to the injury of the crop ; 
but which is wholly prevented by this plough, which is 
applicable in all cafes, except where there are roots or 
ftones. 

In regard to fowing ona ftale furrow, it is a good practice 
in breaking up old ley, when done in foils that are not 
ticklifh to get upon. On wet clays and loams, where not 
well drained, the bufinefs of fowing is often obliged to be 
delayed too late in the {pring, if ploughed in the winter, in 
which cafes it is fafer to plough and dibble at once; but on 
other forts dry enough, fuch as dry loams, fands and chalk, 
it is better to plough in autumn and plant early in the {pring : 
the frofts and fucceflive variations of weather, fweeten the 
frefhly turned up foil, and crumble the furface enough to give 
a little mould, and not fo much as to impede the perfon em- 
ployed in dibbling. 

But in all the heavy ftrong forts of land a great improve- 
ment has been effe€ted by ploughing the lands in the early 
autumn, fo as to avoid as much as poffible all {pring tillage. 
In this way the fummer fallows intended for barley and oat 
crops ; the pea, bean, and tare {tubbles which are to receive 
the fame forts of crops, as well as the white corn ftubbles 
which are defigned for any fort of {pring crops, fhould at 
this feafon be ploughed im a careful manner in the proper 
form, fo as to be the future feed earth, no further plough- 
ings being admiffible on any account. In this method, it 
is ftated, in the Calendar of Hufbandry juft noticed, that 
the crops are much larger and the experce confiderabl 
leffened. The leading principle is this; if the land is PA 
laid in autumn, on to ridges of that exaét breadth which 
fuits the tools, (whatever they may be, whether harrows, 
fcarifiers, fcuflers, or ae fo that the horfes which draw 
them may walk only in the furrows, the frofts will have left 
fo fine and friable a furface, that any of thefe operations 
may be performed long before the land in the common 
fyitem would be ploughed. The feed is ufually in the 
ground before the old fafhioned farmer thinks of moving. 
If he ploughs, he turns down a dry crumbling furface, and 
brings up the ftiff wet clung bottom; if rain comes, then he 
is in the mire, and muft wait for a feafon; if a drying fharp 
north-eaft wind comes, his furrows are converted to oblong 
{tripes of a {tony hardnefs. In one cafe he is plagued wit 
mud, in the other with impenetrable clods; he was pof- 
fefled of juft the furface he wanted, and which, once loft, 
is not often regained. This furface may be feuffled, and 
immediately drilled fecurely. In this praétice the lands or 
ridges fhould be laid out with great exaétnefs and attention. 

There are alfo other points that require attention in the 
ploughing of land; the furrow-flices fhould be difpofed in 
a diterene manner, according to the nature of the ernie 4 
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the views of the farmer and the crops to be grown upon 
them, circumitances which have been already noticed in 
fpeaking of ploughs. ~The feed furrows, and thofe where 
advantage is to be derived from the effeéts of the atmo- 
{phere, fhould be laid much lefs flat than in other cafes. 
The breadth of the furrow mutt likewife be regulated by 
fimilar circumftances. And there is another point that has 
been noticed by Mr. Kent, which is, that, on all the hghter 
forts of foils, it is eflential to preferve at the depth of from 
fix to eight inches below the furface of the land, what in 
the language of farmers is denominated a pan, which is an 
unbroken bottom at fuch depth; in confequence of which, 
it is f{uppofed, that manure may be kept longer in the top 
‘part; and that in fuch feafons as are very dry, the lefs deep 
this pan is, the lefs lable the grain will be to burn, efpe- 
_ cially where it confifts of earth and not of rock, as the 
roots of the grain will find more moifture by ftriking againtt 
a body of compaé earth, than in a greater depth of hollow 
earth, as the former obvioufly preferves more moifture in 
fuch dry feafons. ‘There is alfo another advantage in this 
pan, which is, the having a lefs proportion of mould to 
work and keep un a ftate of fertility. In fuch cafes, where 
deep ploughing is had recourfe to, this compact bottom or 
pan mutt be broken and deftroyed, for which a great deal 
more manure will become requifite to keep the land in pro- 
per condition for the fupporting of crops. On thefe-ac- 
counts, care fhould be taken in fuch cafes, not to go fo 
deep with the plough as to injure this firm earthy cruft, and 
increafe the difficulty of cultivating fuch foils. See Pan. 
In regard to the frequency of ploughing lands, it mutt, 
in a great meafure, be directed by the ftate or condition in 
which they are, and the nature of the crops which are to be 
rown-upon them. It has been obferved, in a late Syftem 
of Praétical Hufbandry, that the ftiff, clayey, loamy, and 
even chalky foils will, in general, ftand in need of more 
frequent ftirring, either by means of the plough, harrow, 
or fome other implement, in order to feparate and break 
down their tenacious particles, than thofe of the fandy or 
gravelly, and more light kinds, in which there is much lefs 
adhefion. Befides, where lands have been in a courfe of 
tillage for fome length of time, whether they are of a 
_ clayey, loamy, or even fandy quality, they may require lefs 
frequent ftirring than where the contrary is the cafe. And 
where the method of putting the feed into the ground by 
means of drill machines is to be had recourfe to, a fine ftate 
of tilth will, in general, be indifpenfably neceflary. But, 
the nature of the crop that is to be cultivated muft, in 
mott cafes, direét the number of ploughings that may be 
neceflary, as fome demand a much finer {tate of tillage than 
others ; though in moft cafes a well reduced earth is favour- 
able. It has, indeed, been aflerted by Mr. Tull, in his 
Horfe-hoeing Hufbandry, that the finer land of any kind 
is made by tillage, the richer, and more capable of fup- 
porting plants it becomes. A proof of which may often 
‘be met with in lands where a part has, from accident or 
other caufes, been better tilled than the reft, as, though 
they be afterwards conftantly managed in precifely the fame 
manner, the part fo treated always affords better crops than 
thofe which have not had the advantage of fuch tillage. 
And where the nature of the crop is fuch as to be 
greatly retarded and injured in its growth, by the occur- 
rence of other plants, as in wheat and barley, the land will 
conftantly require to be rendered fine and mellow, either by 
frequent ftirring by the plough, or the growing of fuch 
preparatory crops as have a tendency to bring it into a 
friable and clean ftate, by the fhade which they produce, 
and the repeated tillage and culture which they receive 
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while growing. Alfo, where fuch plants as produce 
large, knobby, or tap roots, in or upon the foil, are to be 
grown, it will be neceflary to have the land well broken 
down, and rendered mellow by repeated turning over, in 
order that they may more readily pufh down, or extend 
themfelves in other dire€tions. It has likewife been found, 
that a fine ftate of tilth is always the moft favourable for 
affording the nourifhment and fupport of crops in a free 
and equal manner, both on account of its admitting the 
fibrous roots of the plants to {pread and extend themifelves 
with more facility, and the manures to become more mi- 
nutely divided, and more intimately blended with the foils ; 
as well as from the fubftances that conftitute the food of 
the plants being more readily and more copioufly formed by 
the chemical combinations and decompofitions that take 
place under fuch cireumftances. And further, by means of 
fuch degrees of pulverifation and mellownefs, the feed, efpe- 
cially when it is of the fmaller kind, is not only more 
equally and more perfeétly covered, but its vegetation more 
quick, from its becoming more fully in contaét with the 
mould, and from the moilture being more minutely diffufed 
and retained in the ground, which is an advantage of much 
iraportance in the cultivation of many forts of crops. 

The work of ploughing may, in moft cafes, be well per- 
formed with any of the light well formed ploughs that have 
been defcribed, with two horfes without a driver, being 
managed by reins by the ploughman ; and where double 
ploughs are employed, three horfes may moftly be fufficient 
for effeéting the purpofe, being directed in the fame man- 
ner ; though in the ufual method of performing the work, 
with the common awkward ill-formed ploughs, in praétice 
in many places, three, four, or more horfes are in general 
made ufe of, and the bufinefs executed with more dificult 
and lefs difpatch. The advantage of having recourfe to 
the impreved forts of ploughs in this expenfive fort of 
work, muft, of courfe, be extremely obvious. It has been 
ftated, in the third volume of Communications to the Board 
of Agriculture, that it has been lately found in Lancafhire, 
that in alight loamy fort of foil, Small’s plough with two 
horfes abreaft, and the ploughman driving them by means of 
reins, 1s capable of executing its work with equal expedi- 
tion, and to a better depth when neceflary, than the com- 
mon ploughs of the diftriét with four horfes, a plonghman, 
and a boy as driver. This great advantage is confidered 
as depending upon the accellenet of its conftruction, and 
the team poflefling the greateft purchafe in the draught, by 
being placed fo near the plough; the leaft variation in the 
formation or proportional diftances of the different parts 
being, however, capable of deftroying the effe&. The 
Northumberland or Cumberland, and the Rotherham ploughs 
are alfo found equally valuable. 

Having taken this view of the nature of performiag this 
important ‘operation in the cultivation of land, it may be 
ufeful to ftate the fa&ts as they have been colleéted in the 
beft arable diftri€&ts of the kingdom, by the furveyors em- 
ployed by the Board of Agriculture. In Weft Norfolk, 
as {tated by the fecretary to the Board, there is much dif- 
ference in performing the work. On fome farms he has re- 
marked, the furrow to be cut flat and clean; but, on others, 
wrift-baulked, by tilting the plough to the left, which, raifing 
the fhare-fin makes that inequality, and is partly the occa- 
fion of his having found fo many ploughs at work, which 
would not go a fingle minute without holding. In Eaft 
Norfolk, Mr. Marfhall has obferved, that the ploughman, 
to prevent the foil when moift from turning in whole glofly 
furrows, which they term “ fcoring,”’ ties a piece of {trong 
rope yarn round the plate or mould-board, which by thefe 
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means is prevented from acting as a trowel upon the foil. 
And Mr. Young found this the practice at prefent; but was 
informed, that it was not fo generally wanted as formerly, 
which they attributed to better conftructed plates or mould- 
boards. 

And in relation to the depths of ploughing, he ftates, 
that Mr. Thurtell, at Gorlftone near Yarmouth, has a great 
opinion of deep ploughing. Three or four inches are a 
common depth about him, but when land is clean he al- 
ways ploughs five, and fometimes fix or feven ; he is care- 
ful, however, not to do this on foul land; he has no appre- 
henfion of breaking the pan, having many times gone deep 


enough for that without any inconvenience, and as to bring-. 


ing up a dead foil he has not feen any ill effects from it. 
The land on which this practice has been purfued, is a good 
fandy loam on a clay marle or gravel bottom. But Mr. 
Everitt, of Caiftor, is of a different opinion; he is not fond 
ot dzep ploughing ; he thinks four inches deep enough: 
his ideas on this fubject, however, feem, Mr. Young fays, 
to have been chiefly the refult of a trial made by his father, 
who broke the pan by trench-ploughing a piece of land, 
which has ever fince been full of charlock, &c. The dif- 
ference of their foils will not, he thinks, account for this 
oppofition of fentiment. Gorlftone is a very good fandy 
loam at 20s. or 25s. an acre, though certainly inferior in 
depth and goodnefs to the land at Caiftor. In difcourfe 
with thefe two gentlemen on this fubject, Mr. Everitt re- 
marked to Mr. Thurtell, that if he ploughed deeper than 
common, he ought to add manure proportionably to the 
quantity of foi! ftirred; an old idea of his, and he remem- 
bers well, combated by his friend Arbuthnot. _ It is added, 
that Mr. Francis, of Martham, ploughs four or five inches 
deep: and Mr. Cubit, of Honing, on a fine fandy loam, 
always as fhallow as poffible; and at Eaft Rufton, where 
the foil is exceedingly good, the fame; he thinks a {maller 
quantity of muck by this means anfwers. But they do not 
lough four inches deep at Scotto; Mr. Dyble remarked, 
It is obferved, that a piece was there ploughed five or fix 
inches deep, and damaged for feven years; three inches 
enough ; the foil much of it a fine fandy loam, manifefting 
no want of depth. Mr. Palgrave, at Collifhal, however, 
applies deep ploughing in one cafe with fingular judgment ; 
he brings by water from Yarmouth large quantities of fea 
ooze, or haven mud; this, on dry fcalding gravels and 
fands, he trench-ploughs in without fear of burying, and 
finds, on experience, the efleét very great, forming thus a 
cool bottom, fo that the furface burns no more. And 
Mr. Johnfon, of Thurning, thinks that it is common to 
plough too fhallow ; nor does he believe that any mifchief 
refults from depth. He has made a ditch one year, and 
thrown it down again the next, and the benefit was feen for 
feven years, without the foil being aéted on by draining, or 
wanting it; nor is he nice to have his muck ploughed in 
fhallow, having no fear of burying it. By ploughing a 
good pitch for turnips, they come flow to the hoe, but 
when they do get hold, thrive much falter than others. He 
alfo finds Mr. Reeve, of Wight, an advocate for deep 
ploughing ; he goes five inches deep; if he did not he 
fhould get no turnips. And Mr. Durfgate approves of deep 
ploughing ; remarking, that he breaks up his ollonds deeper 
than moft people. Mr. Willis obferving the marle on his 
land was funk below the common path of the plough, 
turned it up again by going a deeper pitch, and found it to 
anfwer nearly as well as a new marling ; and he fuffered no 
inconvenience. It is added, that the two-furrow work 
about Holt, &c. is to turn a furrow on lay or ollond; the 
pleugh then returns and throws it back with the untouched 
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land that is under it, into the former open furrow, and over- 
lapping that, refts on the baulk left befideit, It is alfo ob- 
ferved, that Mr. Money Hill, in breaking up the ftrongeft 
land he has, ploughs deeper than on the lighter; that is, 
four inches, and on light three and a half; and on that 
depth drills on flag ; it twitch in the land, ploughs only 
three and a half; if beyond the ufual depth, would hurt 
the crop and give weeds. Waterden is a thin and flinty 
foil. 1tisremarked, that Mr. Hill’s father lived for many 
years at Gatefon, and was fucceeded in the farm by Mr. 
Parker. Mr. Hill’s laft crop yielded 400 lafts of corn, 
above 320 of which were barley. He generally ploughed 
four inches deep, and never more than four and a half. 
Mr. Parker in the firft year ploughed the fecond barley earth 
feven inches deep, fowing about eight {core acres (the 
common quantity twelve fcore.) He fold that year but 
twenty laits; the feeds alfo were worfe than ufual; the 
wheat that followed, good; but in general, he had indif- 
ferent crops for fourteen or fifteen years. And in March 
he applies what he calls one-furrow work to a foul ftubble, 
if he has fuch by chance; the land fide horfe (that on the 
left hand) always, after the firft furrow, returns im it; it 
is left open; harrowed down with a heavy harrow; then 
the weeds gathered and burnt, and the next ploughing given 
acrofs. Norfolk Correéted Agricultural Report. 

The Agricultural Report of Hertfordfhire ftates, that 
the common depth of ploughing about Weiftmill is four or 
five inches; but Mr. Greg ploughs as deep as the ftaple 
will admit ; which account of his bailiff implies, that five 
inches are not the depth of the ftaple. The crops in that 
vicinity are fo great, that the writer fhould fuppofe ‘that 
there cannot be any material error in the bafis of their prac- - 
tice. And Mr. Whittington remarks, that winter tillage 
is but of little ufe: he avoids it as much as poflible, and has 
found that the application of a break, or a large four-horfe 
harrow, is a good fubititute for fome ploughing. 

With regard to the ftrength of team which is neceflary, 
it is ftated by the author of the Norfolk Report, that Mr. 
Thurtell, through the fummer, ploughs with three horfes 
two acres a day, one always refting: this from finifhing 
fowing {pring corn to the end of the turnip tillage. There 
is no doubt of their ploughing with eafe an acre in four 
hours and a half. And in the clays of Marfhland, all are 
foot or {wing-ploughs ; never more than two horfes ufed : 
they do an acre a day, and in fummer one and a half at two 
journies. And at Remfby, each pair of horfes two acres a 
day at two journies. 

About thirty years ago, the common price of ploughing 
was 2s. 6d. an acre, in every part of the diftriét, except _ 
Marfhland: it is now 4s.; in fome places 3s. 6d. Mr. 
Young adds, that the farmers in every part of it get more 
land ploughed in a day, by their own men and Borfees than 
on any fimilar foil in any other part of the kingdom; which, 
he thinks, is not altogether to be attributed to the merits of 
the plough, though it is certainly a good one, nor to any 
fuperior ativity in the horfes: the caufe is more in the men, 
who have been accuftomed to keep their horfes and them- 
felves to a quick ftep, inftead of the flow one common in 
almoit every other diftriét of the ifland. 

And the Suffolk Report ftates, that in every part of the 
county this fort of work is done with a pair of horfes, con- 
duéted with reins by the ploughman; and the quantity of 
land ufually turned in a day is an acre upon ftift foils, and 
from one and a quarter to one and a half on fands. Andit 
is added, that the ploughmen are remarkable for ftraight 
furrows, and alfo for drawing them by the eye to any ob- 
je, ufually a ftick whitened by peeling, either for water 
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cuts, or for new laying out broad ridges, called there 
Jfiatches ; and a favourite amufement is ploughing fuch fur- 
rows, as candidates for a hat, or pair of breeches, given by 
ale-houfe keepers, or fub{cribed among themfelves, as a 

rize for the itraighteit furrow. The {lall of many of them 
in this work is remarkable. Such a mode fhould be prac- 
tifed in other diftricts of the kingdom. 

_ In the Hertfordfhire Report it is remarked, that the price 
of ploughing about Hatfield amounts to tis. and 12s. an 
acre; twenty years ago, 7s. were paid; all is done with 
four horfes and a driver: 20s. per acre haye been paid in the 
new inclofure at Chefhunt. And that*in the 17 acres of 
experiment ground of the marchionefs of Salifbury, the 
cultivation was began by a powerful trench ploughing, 
18 inches deep. Mr. Stephenion, the manager, who, hay- 
ing been bred a gardener, had the farmer’s beft education, 
knew that her ladyfhip intended to cultivate parfnips, car- 
rots, cabbages, and other plants-demanding deep tillage, 
and very wifely began on garden principles. He remarks, 
that in general, in Plertfordihire, there is a deficiency in not 
ploughing to a greater depth: they have a prejudice againtt 
it, and think land ruined that is ftirred deeper than common. 
It is admitted that the firft crop will fometimes fuffer in 
{pots, but the fueceeding ones make ample amends. Barley 
has been fown on trench-ploughing, and with fuccefs; in a 
dry feafon it grew well, while that for which the land had 
been indifferently prepared ftood full. 

Mr. Pratchet of Hatfield having aflerted that he would 
readily give for ploughing his land once over 125. per acre, 
and that he was fure it coft him more, put down the par- 
ticulars on which he founded his opinion, and his calcula- 
tions are thefe : 


Expences per Week. 


Ls. od. 
Four horfes, feven bufhels of oats, at 4s. - I 8 o 
Eight truffes of hay, at 5/. A : “ To re 
Ploughman - - - - = ys OL EO 
Driver - - - - - = - OEDZ 0 
Wear and tear, plough and harnefs “agli © (6.00 
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It is added, that they plough five roods fer day, when 
they break up their land, and one acre and a half when they 
give it a fecond, or any fubfequent ploughing ; and that at 
feven acres and a half per week, the expence amounts to 115. 
and 1d. per acre, belides the wear of the horfes; at nine 
acres, it amounts to gs. 24d. But the above eftimate of 
Mr.. Pratchet is drawn from the confideration, that this in- 
cludes none of the time when the horfes are unemployed, 
which is a very material point, and adds largely to the ex- 
pence when they work; “on a wet-land farm particularly, 
the time thus loft is confiderable. 

Mr. Cook, from near Colchefter in Effex, bailiff to the 
duke of Bridgewater, is of opinion, however prejudiced in 
favour of two-horfe ploughs, that they could not break up 
for a fallow the flinty clayey loams of this county; but 
that, after one ploughing, they are fully equal to the fol- 
lowing tillage. And that about Hitchin, they break up 
with the common Hertfordfhire plough ; but in ttirring, ule 
the fwing-plough with three horfes, and fcmetimes with 
two. And that at Mortgrave, near Hitchin, where Mr. 
Green is fettled, who came from near Clare, in Suffolk, 
about four years ago, this farmer never ufes more than two 
-horfes in a plough, and does his work juft as well as the 


natives with four: he fucceeds, and is fuppofed to be a 
yery thriving man. Some of his Suffolk ideas, however, 
are, Mr. Young obferves, faid not te have anfwered fo well, 
particularly the making compofts with ditch earth: this he 
has given up, and now goes to London for manure, like 
others. And Mr. Sedgewick recommends a praétice in 
ploughing broad lands with the common plough, to leave 
two or four furraws for the {mall narrow plough, to finith 
the lands; by which means, there are channels on the flopes 
of the open thoroughs to catch feeds; whereas, with the 
great plough, the feed rolls into thofe thoroughs. But 
Mr. Parker of Munden ufes the foot-plough of Middlefex, 
as preferable to the great Hertfordfhire wheel-plough, and 
can break up flinty {trong land with it as well as the other 
performs it. Cafes very rarely happen, in which the county 
plough has the advantage. He has a great opinion of deep 
ploughing ; never has the leaft obje€tion to any depth, nor. 
ever yet checked his men for going too deep. His common 
depth is nine inches. This he has praétifed 23 years on 
good loamy land in Huntingdonfhire, and here on the 
gravels and fliats of Hertfordfhire. He has never loft a crop 
by it, but met with an unvarying fuccefs; and is clearly of 
opinion, that at this time of day it ought not to be made a 
queition, but received as an admitted fa&. He does not 
limit his ploughs to nine inches, for he would like twelve 
better, if eafily attainable. It is added, that he has no idea 
of burying dung, but ploughs it in nine inches deep, and 
would plough it in deeper; for he is, well aflured from ex- 
perience, that nothing is loft: and a great advantage of 
depth is, that one ploughing, given deeply and clean, is of 
more effect and better than two, or even than ten, fuch 
{cratchings as are called ploughings often in this county ; 
but the harrows in cleaning fhould, on loamy foil, be as deep 
as the ploughing. Mr. King of Barkway, it is remarked, 
who has Suffolk conneétions, ploughs with a pair of horfes 
and no driver, and does as much and as-well as his neigh- 
bours with four. 

On their mott retentive clays at Albury they are ex- 
tremely attentive never to go on in wet weather: the foil is 
{tiff and ticklifh, and if touched when too moift, is greatly 
injured. This is a fact which is very general in moft parts 
of the kingdom, on {uch lands. ' 

In every part of Hertfordfhire they have a method of 
ploughing, of which they are very fond, called combing, or 
hacking. A field that lies on flat or broad lands is half 
ploughed acrofs, by beginning with a furrow, and return- 
ing; the plough doubles the breadth of it by a fecond fur- 
row, the contrary way from the former, leaving a very {mall 
baulk, juft fufficient to give fteadinefs to the plough, by a 
purchafe againft the unftirred land, which is equally well 
effected by leaving no baulk, but by going two inches 
deeper on the land fide. Then the plough, returning for 
the third time, throws back the laft turned furrow, taking 
up earth enough under it to clean plough the whole land, if 
wanted, or to do it at fuch {paces as to whole plough, or 
half plough the field; butaf combed clofe, the furface is 
left in regular narrow ridges, called combs. This opera- 
tion, with a little difference in the execution, is called rib- 
bling in Suffolk. It appears a good hold for the harrows. 
The writer of the Hertfordfhire Report faw it well executed 
at fir John Seabright’s, at Beechwood, who underftands the 
Hertfordthire tilage well. And bouting, as it is called, is 
the lapping of two furrows together, by forming narrow 
ridges, a bout in each; then they are reverfed in the fame 
manner by fplitting ; after that, they plough down by one 
furrow in the centre of the ridge, and fo leave it for har- 
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rowing: fome time elapfes between each operation. In 
breaking up, they do an acre a day, and fometimes more. 

It is ftated in the Correéted Report of the County of 
Effex, that the ploughs which are employed there are both 
thofe of the fwing and wheeled kinds ; the latter generally 
on dry land, and the former on wet: but that in fome dif- 
tri€&s, fwing-ploughs are ufed on all foils. That in ‘general 
the plough-team is two horfes, driven by the ploughman by 
means ofa cord; and that acommon addition is a perpendi- 
cular iron faftened to the beam, with two holes to keep the 
cord from entangling with the plough or whippletrees. But 
that upon ftrong land, three horfes abreaft are not uncom- 
mon, when the work is hard, though full without a driver. 
Further, that the ufual day’s work is an acre; at bufy fea- 
fons, and for good managers, five roods are fometimes done. 
Scarcely any common farmers ufe oxen; there are fuch 
cafes, but they are very few: fome gentlemen have them. 
The ploughing is in general extremely well performed in this 
county, which abounds with fkilful and accurate plough- 
men. The reporter has walked over 40 acres of wheat 
freih put in, eying the land carefully, and not difcovering a 
fingle falfe furrow; no variations in the breadths of the 
{titches, or of the furrows; no depreflions, nor any varia- 
tions in the curvatures of the flitches. But they do not 
plough fo deep as in Kent, nor fo flat as in Norfolk ; nor 
is it their with to do fo. The number of ploughings for 
different crops are in moft places great, as from four to 
eight, or more; and as to the depth of ploughing, fome 

refer it when done deep, others when more fhallow. In 
the ifland of Foulnefs, they break up for fallows fix to 
feven inches deep ; but fome farmers fhallower. Mr. Vaffal 
of Eaftwood, in Rochford hundred, ploughs eight or nine 
inches deep ; and Mr. Wood, who managed Rochford-hall, 
after the death of the late Mr. Wright, trench-ploughed 
feveral fields, which were the worfe for it, relative to the 
wire-worm. The prefent Mr. Wright ploughs his fallows 
only a fair depth, and is convinced that it is better, as he 
has had much better crops from fhallow tillage. A neigh- 
bour of his, after ten years of deep ploughing, got at firlt 
nothing from it but weeds and wire-worm. Wild oats 
abounded much. He left off the practice, and then got 
much better crops. 

At Little Wakering, Dr. Afplin, and many others, 
plough the firft earth of a fallow very fhallow, and get 
deeper every time; other earths, not in fallowing, fhallow. 
But as to the depth of ploughing for fallows, it mutt de- 
pend upon the foil; but the beft farmers like to go deep 
enough to chip up the dead foil now and then, and fhew it 
a little upon the furface, after all is finifhed. 

In the work of ploughing here, fome think the laying 
the furrows flat the beit; but others prefer feather-edged 
furrows, as covering the feed better in harrowing : and this 
is the more general opinion. At Burnham, Mr. Ketcher 
does not approve of feather-edged ploughing ; and he thinks 
flat furrows beft on wet land, as well as on dry. But Mr. 
Tabrum, at Margaretting, né@t only approves feather- 
edged work, but thinks it eflential for giving moulds to 
cover the feed. 

In regard to the expence of ploughing in this diftria, in 
all the Atay rich clays at Bradfield, and around by the 
coaft to Clackton, it is 8s. anacre. On the wet loams at 
Dunmow, three horfes, a man, and boy, for the firft and 
fecond earths of a fallow, by the acre, 7s. At Snorum, 
from 8s. to gs. each ploughing ; the foil very {tif. Mr. 
Rufh, at Latchingdon, gives gs. ; at Rochford, 105. 6d. ; 
at Raleigh it was formerly 5s., is now 8y.; at Thorndon, 
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Ios. ; at Margaretting, the common hiring’ price is 10s. 6d.; 
and at Toppesfield, Mr. Eley reckons it worth 8s. with three 
horfes ; 6s. 6d. with two. They-plough barley-fallows five 
or fix times. é 

At Little Wakering, Dr. Afplin ufed formerly to cone 
tract with one labourer for all the tillage of his farm, at 2s. 
an acre for ploughing, 6d. for harrowing, and 2d. for rolling. 
More work was done, always five roods ploughed per day, 
but he icft it off on account of the fhallownefs and wide 
furrows. 

At Jeftworth, in Oxfordthire, according to the report of 
that diftrit juft publifhed, they plough with four horfes, » 
and do an acrea day. In the fouth-eaftern divifion of the 
county, a party of farmers agreed that an acre is the general 
quantity that fhould be ploughed in a day by a team; but 
many ploughs go out for three roods. ‘The expence was thus 
reckoned. 


Sb ks 
Four horfes, 14 ca#. of hay per week, at 4s. 6d. : 
each i ae 


One bufhel of oats per horfe, at 35. 6d. : ° 


14,0 
Chaff, 25. per week ={ - Oe 8G 
Decline of value - - - - o 4.0 
® 210 0 
Per diem ~ 5 ~ : o 9 ork 
Wear and tear = ais - - 6. (26 
Man and boy - - - ~ 2 264 26 
oi 


However, on cafting up the account, they obferved that 
it was too low, for an acre of land could not be ploughed 
under 145. 

At Wormfley, &c. horfes are allowed zolb. of hay per 
diem, and a bufhel of oats per week ; more for extra work. 
They plough with three or four, and do an acre a day. 
Three and four horfes are likewife employed in moft other 
places, but fome have tried two, though this is only feldom 
gene. The fame quantity of land is ufually ploughed in the 

ay. 

About Adderbury, it has been agreed by feveral very 
good farmers, that it is right to plough a ftubble in au- 
tumn for a fallow, deep; five inches confidered as deep 
ploughing. Alfo at and about Thumley, they are of the 
{ame opinion, when they break up for the firft time in May. 
Mr. Edmonds thinks, that beans do beft on deep ploughing ; 
but the after crops may fuffer for want of due tillage being 
given to fuch additional depth. If deep, it fhould be con- 
tinued. Mr. Cozins, of Golder, ploughs eight inches deep 
for beans, and alfo in the firft ploughing fora fallow. Mr. 
Newton, of Crowmarfh, likewife ploughs deep for beans 
and turnips ; but thinks that clover land cannot he ploughed 
too fhallow for wheat. At Mungwell, the bifhow of Dur- 
ham ploughs for the moft part according to the ftaple of the 
ground, which is very fhallow. He generally goes as deep 
as the {taple will admit. His lordship gained exceedingly by 
ploughing one inch deeper than the farmer before him had 
done ; and which has gradualy become an addition to the 
{taple and the foil. 

Mr. Percey thinks, that they are apt to plough too much ; 
the lefsthey plough their land the better. A good farmer 
will plough enough to keep it clean; and all beyond that is 
bad. 2 ee it is fuppofed, that land may be ploughed 
too much. 
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On the rich fands at Adderbury, they do not plough 
more than four inches deep at any time, except on the little 
clay land they have, at the firft breaking a fallow. 

Mr. Davy of Dorcheiter ploughs as deep as he can 
for beans; but as fhallow as poflible on clover lays for 
wheat. 

The rates of ploughing in. moft of the other diftriGs, 
both in the fouth and the northern parts of the kingdom, 
ftand equally high with thefe ; and in fome they are con- 
fiderably higher, as more ftrength of team is employed. 

There are many other modes of ploughing praétifed in 
different counties, but it is not neceilary to defcribe them 
here. See TILLAGE. 

PLouGuine in Green Crops, the procefs of turning down 
various forts of vegetable crops in their green or moft fuccu- 
lent condition. It is a method of practice that has beenem- 
ployed for a great length of time on the continent, though 
little praGtifed here by the farmers. “The reafon of whichis 
probably, that the foils are in moft diftriGs too wet and heavy 
for its being had recourfe to with advantage ; the light and 
more friable kinds ef land are moft adapted for improvement 
in this way, as in fuch the green materials undergo decom- 
pofition much more readily, and become more quickly in 
the proper itate for affording the fupport of crops. In 
fome clayey foils, the putrefaction of fuch materials is re- 
tarded in duch a way, that little or no benefit can be de- 
rived from their ufe. But in fuitable foils, crops of the green 
kind, fuch as buck-wheat, tares, clover, rape, and where 
fown for the purpofe, peafe or beans, &c. may be ufed with 
advantage, being turned in asa preparation for wheat-crops, 
without the expence of a fallow. Where employed in this 
way, the crops, as obferved above, fhould always be turned 
'. down when in their moft luxuriant {tate of growth, and the 
foil rather dry, in order that a fpeedy decompofition and de- 
cay may be undergone. It has been fuggefted, that advan- 

tages may be gained in this view, by the application of 
{mall proportions of calcareous fubitances in their cauitic or 
more active ftate over them before they are turned down. 
And that the economy of this practice mutt chiefly depend 
upon the favings in cartage, andthe labour of preparation, 
which in other forts of manure is often very heavy. Mr. 
Young, in his Survey of Lincolnfhire, itates, that this prac- 
tiee, after having been attempted, appears to have been given 
up from its not fully anfwering the purpofes for which it was 
intended, probably for the reafons itated above. . Butit is a 
-mode of huibandry that Mr. Donaldfon ftates to have been 
had recourfe to with fuccefs in Warwickfhire, and which he 
confiders as, beyond all others, the moft economical. The 
expence of the feeds is almoft the whole of what attends the 
practice. It is now little had recourfe to any where. 
In the county of Effex, Mr. Hardy, of Bradfield, had 
a field of clover, part of which was mown twice, and part 
“but once ; the fecond growth being kept until it was in blof- 
fom before feeding, when hogs, &c. were turned in, who 
trampled down five times as much as they ate, which was 
ploughed in for wheat: and where this latter management 
took place, gave by far the ftouter wheat: and it is faid, 
that it -fhould be remarked that through all the parts of Ten- 
dring hundred, this hufbandry of trampling fecond crop clo- 
ver apparently to waite is very general, and the opinion en- 
tertained of its merit is high. Lord Braybrook fows cole 
for ploughing in November, and his bailiff, Mr. Nockold, 
affured the reporter that he could fee to an inch in the) bar- 
ley where this management takes place. If the crop be 
high he mows it firft, but this is for want of a fxim-coulter, 
which would do it better flanding. Mr. Clayden, avery 
fpirited tenant on the Audley-End eftate, is in the fame hut- 
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bandry. Corrected Agricultural Report of the County of 
Effex. 

Ploughing in green crops is frequently practifed by fome 
of the beft farmers bordering on the White-horfe hills, in 
Berkshire, and found much lefs expenfive than carrying dung 
from the d. Vetcl buck-wheat, r &e. hex 

yar etches, eat, rye, are there 
chiefly employed for this purpofe. Correéted Berkshire 
Report. F 

PLOUGHMAN, in Hufsandry, the perfon who guides 
the plough, in the operation of tilling or tillage. 

Proucuman’s Spikenard, the Englifh name of a genus of 
plants called by the botaniits conyza ; it is hkewife called by 
us flea-bane. See ConyzA. 

PLOUGUENAST, in Geography, a town of France, 
in the department of the North Coaits, and chief place of a 
canton, in the diftrict of Loudeac; 7 miles N.N.E. of 
Loudeac. The place contains 3189, and the canton 12,503 
inhabitants, on a territory of 1324 kilometres, in five com- 
munes. 

PLOUGUERNEAU, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Finifterre, and chief place of a canton, in 
the diftri€&t of Breft; 13 miles N. of Breft. The place 
contains 6430, and the canton 15,033 inhabitants, on a ter- 
ritory of 1524 kilometres, in 6 communes. I 

PLOUHA, a town of France, in the department of 
the North Coaits, and chief place of a canton, in the dif- 
tri&t of St. Brieuc ; 12 miles N.N.W. of Brieuc. . The 
place contains 4145, and the canton 10,756 inhabitants, on 
a territory of 125 kiliometres, in 8 communes. 

PLOUZE'VEDE, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Finifterre, and chief place of a canton, inthe 
diftrict of Morlaix ; 8 miles S.W. of St. Pol de Leon. 
The place contains 2364, and the canton 11,436 inhabit- 
ants, on a territory of 130 kiliometres, in 6 communes. 

PLOWMAN’s Istanps, a clutter of iflands, forming a 
part of Chu-fan iflands (fee Cuu-san), which are inha- 
bited, and contain feveral {pots of beautiful verdure; but 
not a fingle fhrub, except a very few dwarf fruit-trees, oak, 
and Weymouth pine. The rocks on thefe ifles are of the 
fame nature with thofe of the Ladrones; with the addition, 
in fome parts, of perpendicular veins of white, and of blue 
and white fpar. ‘The Lion, one of the fhips belonging to 
lord Macartney’s embafly, moored between the Plowman 
and Buffaloe’s Nofe iflands: and found a moft excellent 
harbour, fecure from all winds, and the holding ground fo 
good, that it required the whole ftrength of the fhip’s crew, 
with the afliftance of every purchafe, to weigh the anchors: 
the depth of water heig trom 12 to 22 fathoms. The tide 
rifes about 12 feet, and runs at the full and change of the 
moon, 24 miles an hour.’ Its Jatitude is 29° 45'S., and 
longitude 121° 26'E. The fhip was fupplied from _thefe 
iflands, at moderate rates, with bullocks, goats, and fowls ; 
and from fome of the furrounding boats with a variety of 
excellent fifh. Staunton’s Emb. to China, vol. i. 

PLOWS, in Agriculture, a provincial term Agnifying 

loughed ground, either in clover or open fields. 

PLUCHE, Antony, -ddb2, in Biography, an elegant 
writer, was born at Rheimsin 1688. Having tatied through 
the ufual courfe of education, he was appointed profeflor of 
humanity in the uniyerfity of his native place, and two years 
afterwards of rhetoric, at which time he entered into holy or- 
ders. Some years afterwards he went to Paris, where he gave 
leGtures in geography and hiftory. In that capital he ac- 
quired a name among men of letters, by his popular work 
entitled «* Spectacle de la Nature,’’ of which the firft volume 
appeared in 1732, and which was carried on to nine volumes. 
It contains a view of the moft interetting taéts in natural 
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hiftory, as they were then known, in the form of dialogue. 
The dialogue is not well kept up, though few works have 
been more read, and it was tranflated into various languages. 
His next publication was ** Hiftoire du Ciel,”’ in two vols. 
1zmo., oe which the firft volume is chiefly mythological : 
the fecond relates to the formation of the world, and con- 
cludes with a confirmation of the Mofaic account of the 
creation. In 175¢, he publifhed a treatife, entitled “ The 
Truth of the Gofpel demonftrated.”” As a philologift, he 
is diftinguifhed by his “* Mecanique des Langues, et PArt 
de les Enfeigner,”? which is faid to be a very ufeful and judi- 
cious treatife. He died in 1761, at the age of 73, leaving 
behind him the character of a truly virtuous and refpeétable 
man. ‘Two of his pofthumous pieces were publifhed after 
his death, entitled « Concorde dela Geographie des differens 
Ages :’? and “ Harmonie des Pfeaumes, et de |’Evangile.”’ 

PLUCKART Bay, in Geography, a S.E. branch of 
Loch Ewe, on the W. coaft of Scotland. N. lat. 57° 45’. 
W. long. 5° 34/. ’ 

PLUCKENIN, a town of America, in Somerfet county, 
New Jerfey ; 28 miles N. of Princeton. It carries on fome 
trade. 

PLUDENTZ, a town of Germany, and capital of a 
county of the fame name, fituated on the Ill. In 1533 it 
was almoft deftroyed by an earthquake, and in 1638 was 
wholly burnt down; 62 miles W. of Infpruck. N. lat. 
47° 3'. E. long. 9° 8/. 

PLUDESCH, a town of Germany, in the county of 
Pludentz ; 6 miles N. of Pludentz. 

PLUE, La, or Rainy Lake, a lake of Upper Canada, 
lying W. by N. of lake Superior, and E. by S. of the 
lake of the Woods. The Narrows are in N. lat. 49° 3! 2", 
Fort lacla Plue in 48° 35! 49", ifland Portage, 50° 7' 31", at 
the Barrier, 50° 7! 51". W. long. 95° 8! 30". 

Prue, La, a river forming a communication between lake 
La Plue and the lake of the Woods. 

PLUG, a large wooden peg, with which to ftop the bot- 
tom of a ciftern, cafk, pipe, or the like. 

PiuG, in Ship Building. Haufe-plugs are pieces of tim- 
ber trimmed to the fize of the haufe-holes, fo as to keep 
out the water. Shot-plugs are formed like the fruftum of a 
cone of various fizes, in proportion to the holes made by the 
different fizes of fhot which may penetrate the fhip’s fides 
in time of aétion. The latter are fometimes made of tallow 
and junk, or oakum, made hard together, and are thruit or 
driven into thofe fhot-holes, to. prevent leaking : accordingly 
they are always ready for this purpofe. 

PLUKENET, Leonarn, in Biography, “a learned, 
critical, and laborious botanift,”? as Dr. Pulteney juftly de- 
nominates him, was the contemporary and rival of Perr- 
ver, fee that article; and laboured, with {till more ardent, 
as well as exclufive, affiduity, to colleét and to delineate the 
vegetable productions of nature. His origin and native 


country, as well as the place of his education, are un-* 


known. He has indicated 1642 as the date of his birth, 
and we know that he furvived the fixty-third year of his 
age, but there is no precife record of his deceafe. A 
handfome portrait of him, at the age of forty-eight, is pre- 
fixed to his Phytographia, with the title of Do&tor of Phyfic, 
and his arms; ermine, a bend dexter engrailed, gules. It 
is not known where he took his degree. 
to betray a French extraétion, plus gue net, and has been 
latinized plus quam nitidus. He refided in Old Palace- 
yard, Weitminiter, where he appears to have had a {mall 
garden; but as Dr. Pulteney fought in vain for his name, 
in feveral lifts of the College of Phyficians, printed in the 
firft years of the 18th century, as well as in thofe of the 
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Royal Society, of the fame date, it fhould feem that he was 
not then eminent, either as a medical pra¢titioner, or a na- 
tural philofopher. 
ut pené nullus fic ardeo, well expreffes the zeal with which he 
devoted himtelf to his favourite ftudy ; while another motto 
in the fame page, over a burning candle, aliis inferviendo 
confumor, and a fubfequent one, to the fourth part of his 
work, ni! nifi premia defunt, evince that his worldly recom- 
pence was not adequate to his wifhes or expectations. Dr. 
Pulteney has difcovered that Plukenct had a fon Richard, 


who was a ftudent at Cambridge in 1696; and the Alma- — 


geflum contains fome verfes written by another fon, Robert, 
at Eton fchool; which is all we know of his family or 
connections. He publifhed his early works at his own 
expence, but was aflifted afterwards-by trifling fubferip- 


tions. Towards the clofe of his life he is faid to have ~ 


experienced royal patronage, to have obtained the fuper- 
intendency of the garden at Hampton-court, and the title 
of Royal Profefflor of Botany; all from the favour of 
queen Mary. Three of the fections of his Phytographia 
are feyerally dedicated to bifhop Compton, the firft earl of 
Portland, and king William III. That he enjoyed the 
friendfhip of Uvedale, who was his fellow-ftudent ; and the 
hizh commendation of Ray ;. are fufficient proofs of his 
perfonal and {cientific merits. The beginning of the //- 
mageftum teftifies his elevated piety, which at the end de- 
generates into the orthodox ftyle of the day. That he 
was {killed in the learned languages, and that his corre- 
fpondence was very extenfive, appears from almoft every 
page of his works; and there are many particular parts 
which fhew his refearches to have been deep, and conduéted 
with confiderable ability. It is to be lamented that fome 
of his latter pages betray a feverity of ftriture, on the 
literary labours of Sloane and Petiver more efpecially, of 
which we have already {poken in the life of the latter, and 
of which mcre may be faid hereafter when we come to 
{peak of Sloane. Plukenet was, apparently, a man of more 
folid learning than cither of thofe diftinguifhed writers, and 
having been lefs profperous than either, he was perhaps lefs 
difpofed to palliate their errors. As far as we have exa- 
mined, his criticifms, however fevere, are not unjuit. 

Thefe are all the circumftances we can find, illuftrative of 
the life or charaéter of Plukenet. We fhall now offer a few 
remarks upon his works. , ™: Gebe)e 

Having collected a vaft Herbarium, for the time in which 
he lived, not only by means of his various correfpondents, 
but alfo from the treafures that were then daily pourin 
into the gardens about London, his objeét was to publi 
a catalogue of the whole, accompanied by oy See of the 
new or rare fpecies. The firft part of this defign was exe- 
euted in his A/mageflum Botanicum, which, like all his other 
publications, is in quarto, making a handfome volume of 
404 pages, dated 1696.. Its arrangement is alphabetical, 
according to the generic names at that time received, and 
adopted from Bauhin and other old authors, though not 
without many correétions and alterations made by himfelf 
in this department. Each plant is diftinguifhed by a fpe- 
cific definition, either adopted in like manner from his pre- 
deceffors, or new-modelled by himfelf; and all the fyno- 
nyms he could colleé are fubjoided. No ideas of fyttema- 
tical arrangement feem to have entered into his contem- 
plation, at leaft in the plan of this work. There are 
palfages in his writings which fhew he had occafionally 
thought on that fubjeét, nor could it altogether efeape a 
man of fo much reading ; but it was by no means one of 
his primary objects. Thefe were rather {pecific diftinGtions 
of plants, their fynonyms, and their hiftory. This aa ” 
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{aid to contain about 6000 fpecies, of which its author fup- 
pofed 500 to be new. Of thofe 6000, many are now con- 
jidered as varieties, being merely differences founded upon 
-colour, or on double or fingle flowers; but if, Plukenet 
erred in thefe particulars, he erred in common with all the 
botanical world at that period. 

The Phytographia of our author was anterior in date to 
the above work, and yet is rather to be confidered as an 
accompaniment of the A/mageflum. It confifts of 350 
plates, engraved by various hands, each plate containing 
figures of five, fix, or more, plants, chiefly, if not altogether, 
done from dried {pecimens, with various degrees of merit. 
If thefe figures feldom rife to any great excellence of bo- 
tanical precifion, they are at leaft original, and not only 
free from the faults of copies, fo copioufly difplayed in 
the plates of Morifon and fuch authors, but alfo tolerably 
exempt from grofs miitakes of their own. Of their beauty 
little can be faid, but the work improves as it advances. 
Being fo generally cited by fucceeding authors, efpecially 
Linnzus, it is indifpenfible to every botanic hbrary. This 
book came out in four parts, of which the firft and fecond 
were publifhed in 1691, the third in 1692. The plates of 
thefe have the names, and many fynonyms, of each plant 
engraved at the bottom. The fourth part, which com- 
mences with tab. 251, and was publifhed in 1696, wants 
this ufeful appendage, and mott of its figures are deltitute 
of any reference. They are however cited in the 4/ma- 
geftum, and fome of them likewife refer to that work ; but 
in fo obf{cure and difficult a manner, that few perfons take 
the trouble of fearching them out, or of citing them cor- 
reCtly in their own publications. Thofe who inveltigate the 
matter, will find feveral plants, fuppofed to be oF recent 
introduétion and hitherto no where delineated, which were 
known to Plukenet; though his references are often fo 
faulty, as to damp our ardour of enquiry, by the needlefs 
difficulties they throw in our way. 

In 1700 appeared the Mantiffa, or appendix to the /- 
mageflum, confilting of 192 pages, with a copious index 
to both works. This publication comprehends above 1000 
new plants, with numerous obfervations ‘and corrections 
relating to the former. Some of Plukenet’s criticifms dif- 
play great learning ; as what concerns the Gopher, or Ju- 
niper tree, of the bible, firft book of Kings, chap. xix. 
ver. 43 though he errs in referring the Barbadoes Juniper 
to this oriental plant; fee his Mant. 109. Commentators 
have not been fufficiently attentive to botanical geography, 
on many occafions. ; 

In 1705, Plukenet publifhed his laft work, the Amal- 
theum, which is a fupplement to the other two, and com- 
pofed on the fame plan, confifting of 216 pages, with an 
index, and 103 plates, fome of which illuftrate the plants of 
the Mantifla. _ 

All thefe works were republifhed, with new title-pages, 
in 1720, and again, with a re-impreflion of the letter-prefs, 
- in 1769, making four volumes all together. Guifeke pub- 
hithed a very incomplete Linnean index to them at Ham- 
burgh in 1779. The herbarium of Plukenet, containing 
about 8000 plants, having been bought by fir Hans Sloane, 
is now in the Britifh Mufeum. The original manufcript of 
his works was given by the late Mr. Hudfon to the writer 
of the prefent article. Pulteney’s Sketches of Botany. Plu- 
kenet’s Works. S. 

_ PLUKENETIA, in Botany, was fo named by Plumier, 
after Leonard Plukenet, M.D.; fee the preceding article. 
Linneus, in his Critica Botanica, p. 80, draws an analogy 
between'the great fingularity of itructure in the flowers, 
and the peculiarity ef Plukenet’s character as a botanift ; 
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which idea does not feem to us fo happy as many of our 
great maiter’s comparifons. Plukenet’s works have no re- 
markable excentricity about them, but are, on the con- 
trary, plain matter of faé, interfperfed with laborious, 
but fober, criticiim.—Plum. Gen. 47. t. 13. Linn. Gen. 
gor. Schreb. 652. Willd. Sp. Pl. v..4. 514. Mart. 
Mill. Di&. v. 3. Sm. Nov. A&. Upfal. v. 6. 1. Ait. 
Hort. Kew. v. 5. 324. Juff. 392. Lamarck Illuftr. 
t. 788.—Clafs and order, Monoecia Monadelphia. Nat. 
Ord. Tricocce, Linn. Euphorbia, Jufl. 

Gen. Ch. Male, Cal. Perianth of one leaf, in four deep, 
ovate, acute, equal, fpreading fegments. Cor. none. Stam. 
Filaments numerous, about 20, united in an imbricated 
manner, awl-fhaped, very fhort ; anthers {mall, fmooth, of 
two tumid furrowed lobes. 

Female, gn the fame plant, Ca/. Perianth inferior, of 
one leaf, in four deep, ovate-lanceolate, acute, equal, fpread- 
ing, permanent fegments. Cor. none. iff. Germen fu- 
perior, four-lobed, deprefled, {mooth ; ftyle very long, cy- 
lindrical, declining, four-cleft at the fummit ; ftigmas four, 
capitate, globofe. Peric. Capfule four-lobed, coated, de- 
prefled, {mooth, with dilated angles, of four cells, and eight 
elaftic valves. Sveds folitary, large. comprefled, with veiny 
wrinkles. 

Eff. Ch. Male, Calyx in four deep fegments. 
none. Stamens numerous. 

Female, Calyx in four deep fegments. Corolla none. 
Germen fuperior. Style fimple. Stigmas four, capitate. 
Capfule four-lobed ; cells elaftic, with folitary feeds. 

1. P. volubilis. ‘Twining Plukenetia. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1423. 
Willd. n. 1. Ait.n. 1. (P. feandens, hederz foliis ferratis, 
fructu tetragono; Plum. Gen. 47. t. 13. f. 2. “Ic. 220. 
t. 226.)—Angles of the capfule comprefléd, keeled.—Na- 
tive of the Wett Indies. Miller appears to have cultivated 
it at Chelfea, in 1739, but it had long been loft, till the 
late Hon. Mrs. Barrington received a living plant from Ja- 
maica, which bloffomed in her ftove at Mungewell, near 
Wallingford, in 1795. The lem is twining, branched, 
round, leafy, {mooth ; the young branches alternate, axil- 
lary, downy in their upper part. Leaves alternate, ftalked, 
fimple, heart-fhaped, pointed, about three inches long and 
half as wide, minutely ferrated, deep green, rather roughifh 
to the touch, naked, except a flight downinefs on the ribs 
at the back, reticulated on both fides with copious veins, 
and furnifhed with a pair of glands at the bafe. Foot/alks 
about one-third the length of the leaves, channelled above, 
downy near the extremity. Stipulas in pairs at the bafe 
of the footftalk, very minute, triangular, acute, {mooth. 
Flower-ftalks axillary, folitary, racemofe, downy, {quare at 
the bafe, round above, generally bearing one female flower 
at the bafe ; confpicuous for its quadrangular germen, thick 

Jfiyle, above an inch long, and large globofe ffigmas ; and 
above it a long compound downy clufter, of numerous fmall 
male flowers. Some branches terminate in a clu/fer of, 
partly axillary, female flowers only. ' All the flowers are 
‘green, and more fingular than beautiful. The Jdraceas, 
{cattered through the clufters, are {mall, ovate, acute, 
fmooth, membranous. Jruit the fize of a {mall walnut, 
green, deprefled, with four fpreading, dilated, comprefled, 
rounded angles, the valves feparating elaftically at the bafe. 
Seeds pale brown, large, greatly comprefled, lenticular, fome- 
what bordered, rugged with elevated veins. 

2. P. verrucofa. Warty Plukenetia. Sm.in AG. Upf. 
n. 2. Willd. n. 2. (P. volubilis; Linn. Suppl. 421. 
Am. Acad. v. 8. 264.)—Aneles of the capfule terminated 
by two tubercles.—Native of Surinam, from whence our 


fpecimens were fent to Linnzus, who inadvertently referred 
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them to the above original fpecies. The ‘eaves indeed 
{earcely differ, except in being very minutely and diftantly 
toothed, rather than ferrated. The flowers are fomewhat 
{maller. The cap/ules differ moft effentially, in being but 
one-fourth as large as the former, their lobes each tipped 
with a pair of warts, and not dilated nor keeled. The 
feeds moreover are obovate, not lenticular nor compreffed. 
3. P. corniculata. Horned Plukenetia. Sm. in AG. 
Upf. n. 3. Willd. n. 3. (Sajor volubilis, fru€tibus cor- 
niculatis; Rumph. Amboin. v. 1. 193. t. 79. f. 2.) —Angles 
- of the capfule comprefled, tapering, pointed.—Rumphius 
defcribes this as found wild in the woods of the diftri@ of 
Baguala, in Amboina, where it is known by the name of 
Utia Pela, or UttaTela. The Dutch were accuftomed to 
cultivate it, for the fake of its leaves ; which, when boiled 
with the milk of the cocoa-nut, prove an agreeable and 
delicate vegetable. Their name for the plant was Sajor- 
Maccou. The ffems are long and flender, twining about 
the trunks of trees, and fending off fhort lateral alternate 
branches. Leaves much like both the foregoing, but ac- 
cording to the plate and defcription, very evidently and dif- 
tin@ly ferrated. Their fcent is ftrong like elder, but their 
tafte fweet ; at leaft when boiled, for the natural affinities 
of the genus lead us to prefume that none of its {pecies can 
be eaten without fuch preparation. Flowers {mall and 
green. There feem to be fometimes two female ones, with 
a fimple clufter of numerous males above them. The fruit 
is very well defcribed by Rumphius, as pees the 
ftarry anife, //licium, except in having but four cells, fome- 
times only three, inftead of fix. “Each fegment,” fays 
he, “is the fize of the feed of Ricinus, with a very thin 
point, and thefe fruits, when ripe, fly afunder, like the 
Ricinus, with an explofion, throwing out their round, com- 
preffed, or lenticular fharp-edged feeds.” Nothing can 
more precifely anfwer to the character of Plukenetia, and 
Linneus a€tually confounded the plant in queftion with his 
P. volubilis. 

PLUM Istanp, in Geography, an ifland on the coaft of 
Maflachufetts, about nine miles long, and half a mile broad, 
extending from the entrance of ishhich river S., nearly a 
N. courfe to the mouth of Merrimack river, and feparated 
from the main land by a narrow found called Plum ifland 
river, which is fordable in many places°at low water. It 
confifts for the moft part of fand blown into ludicrous heaps, 
and covered with buthes bearing the beach plum. On the 
N. end ftand the light houfes, and the remains of a wooden 
fort, built during the war for the defence of the harbour. 
On the fea-fhore of this ifland, and on Salifbury beach, the 
Merrimack Humane Society has ereéted feveral {mall houfes, 
furnifhed with fuel and other conveniences, for the relief of 
mariners who may be fhipwrecked on this coaft. The N. 
end lies in N. lat. 43° 4/, and W. long. 7° 47!. 

Prum-Tree, in Botany, ec. 

Pium, American black cocoa. 

Pium Bay. See Guaiava. 

PiumM, Jamaica, or Hog. See Sponptas. 

Pium, Jndian date, pifhamin, perfimon, or pitchumon. 
Diospyros. 

Pium, Maiden. See Camocrania. 

PLUMAGE, the feathers, or covering of birds ; for 
the mechanifm of which, fee FeaTuer. 

PLUMAGE, in Falconry, is particularly underftood of the 
feathers under a hawk’s wing. 

The falconers alfo give their hawks parcels of {mall 
feathers to make them cait: and thefe they call plumage. 

PLUMARTIN, in Geography. See PreumAnrin. 


See Prunus. 
See CHRYSOBALANUS. 


See 


.Linn. Gen. 86. 
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PLUMAU, atown of Auftria; feven miles N.W. of 


Hooren. ; 

PLUMB, or Prum, in matters of fpicery. See Cur- 
RANTs and RaAIsINs. n 

Piums J/land, in Geography, an ifland on the N.E. coait 
of Long ifland, in the ftate of. New York, annexed to 
Southhold in Suffield county. It contains about 800 acres, 
and fupports feven families. It is fertile, and produces 
wheat, corn, butter, cheefe, and wool. This ifland, with 
the fandy point of Gardener’s ifland, forms the entrance of 
Gardener’s bay. 

Priume Point, Great, lies on the S. coaft of the ifland of 
Jamaica, and forms the S.E. limit of the peninfula of Port 
Royal, which. fhelters the harbour of Kingfton. Little 
Plumb Point lies wettward of the former, towards the town 
of Port Royal, on the S. fide of the peninfula. ; 
Prums-Line, a term among artificers for a perpendicular 
line. ; 

It is thus called, becaufe ufually defcribed by means of a 
plumbet. é te 

PLUMBAGINES, in Botany, the fourth natural order 
of Juffieuw’s 7th clafs, immediately following his Nyera- 
cines ; fee that article. The name is taken from one of 
the genera, and the charatters are thefe. ss 

Calyx tubular. Corolla of one or more petals, below the 
germen. Stamens detinite, inferted either below the germen, 
or into the corolla. Germen one, fuperior; ftyle ent or 
many ; ftigma many. Cap/ule fingle-feeded, with many 
valves at the bafe, hood-like. Seed ftraight, inferted by a 
thread-like {talk into the receptacle of the germen. Cor- 
culum oblong, flat, furrounded by a farinaceous albumen. 
Stem herbaceous, or fornewhat fhrubby. Leaves alternate. 

The genera in Juffieu are only two, Plumbago and 
Statice. Mr. Brown adds Taxanthema and Aegialitis. 

PLUMBAGO, a name evidently derived from plumbum, 
lead, but whether it alludes to any colouring quality in the 
plant, or to the hue of its foliage, critics are not agreed. 
The latter feems confiftent with P. europea, or Common 
Leadwort, whofe leaves are of a very peculiar greyifh-green. 
The Polygonum Perficaria, with dark {pots on its leaves, 
has fometimes borne this name, for a fimilar reafon.— 
Schreb. 114. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 837. 
Mart. Mill. Dié. v. 3. Ait. Hort. Kew. vy. 1. 323. 
Brown Prodr. Nov. Holl. v. 1. 425. Sm. Pade, 6 
Grec. Sibth. v. 1. 131. Juff.92. Tourn. t. 58. La- 
marck Illuftr. t. 105. Gertn. t. 50.—Clafs and order, 
Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. undetermined by Lin- 
neus. Plumbagines, Jul. : 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, ovate- 
oblong, tubular, with five plaits or angles, and five teeth, 
rough, permanent. Cor. of one petal, Fond ed; tube 
cylindrical, contraéted upwards, longer than the calyx ; 
limb in five ovate, rather fpreading, fegments. Stam. Fila- 
ments five, awl-fhaped, unconnected with the corolla, 
enclofed within its tube ; anthers {mall, oblong, verfatile. 
Pif. Germen fuperior, ovate, very fmall; ftyle fimple, 
the length of the tube ; ftigmas five, flender, fimple.  Peric. 
Capfule ovate, thin, of one cell and five incomplete valves. 
Seed folitary, ovate. 

Obf. We find no traces of the netary, or valves fup- 
porting the ftamens, defcribed by Linnzus. Eve. oP 

Eff. Ch. Corolla funnel-fhaped. Stamens inferted into 
the receptacle. Stigmas: five. Capfule membranous, of 
one cell. Seed folitary. | P eRe TES 
1. Ps europea. Common Lead-wort. Linn. Sp: Pl. 
215. Sm. Fl. Gree. Sibth. t. 191, unpubl. (P. Plinii; 
Ger. Em, 1254. Tripolium Diofcoridis ; Column. Ecphr. 
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160. t. 161.)— Leaves clafping the ftem, lanceolate-oblong, 
rough. Stem {ftraight, ere&t.—Native of the fouth of 
Europe. Perennial and hardy in our gardens, but not in 
general cultivation. The /fem is herbaceous, three feet high, 
upright, leafy, furrowed, with many ftraight upright 
flowering branches, each terminating in a fimple denfe 
Spike, of {mall pale-purple flowers with a brittly calyx. The 
eaves are alternate, numerous, recurved, oblong-lanceolate, 
obtufe, bluntly toothed, dull green, rough but not hairy ; 
their bafe tapering, then dilated round the {tem or branch. 

2. P. lapathifolia. Dock-leaved Lead-wort. Willd. n. 2. 
(P. orientalis, lapathi folio, flore minore albido ; Tourn. 
Cor. 7.)—** Leaves clafping the ftem, lanceolate, {mooth. 
Stem divaricated.’??—Native of Iberia. Stem taller, with 
longer more fpreading branches; /eaves much larger, 
{mooth; flowers about half the fize of the foregoing. Walld. 

3. P. capenfis. Cape Lead-wort. Thunb. Prodr. 33. 
Willd. n. 3.— Leaves ftalked, oblong, nearly entire ; 
glaucous beneath. Stem ereét.’? Thunb.—Native of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

4. P. zeylanica. Ceylon-Lead-wort. Linn. Sp. Pl. 215. 
Willd. n. 4. Ait. n. 2. Brown n. 1. (Lychnis indica 
{picata, ocymattri foliis, fru¢tibus lappaceis oblongis, radice 
urente ; Comm. Hort. v. 2. 169. t.°85.)—Leaves ftalked, 
oblong-ovate, {mooth, entire. Stem ereét, round.—Native 
of the Eaft Indies, and New Holland. It flowers in the 
ftove from Aprilto September. The /fem is rather fhrubby. 
Flowers white ; with a long tube. 


5. P.rofea. Rofe-coloured Lead-wort. Linn. Sp. Pl. 215. 


Willd. n. 5. Ait. n. 3. Curt. Mag. t. 230. (Radix 
veficatoria; Rumph. Amboin. v. 6. 453. t. 168.)— 
Leaves ftalked, ovate, {mooth, fomewhat toothed. Joints 


of the ftem tumid.—Native of the Eaft Indies; faid to have 
been introduced by Dr. Fothergill in 1777. It blooms in 
the ftove almoft all the year long ; and is the moft favourite 
{pecies of its genus, on account of the delicate pale fcarlet 
of its flowers, which form compound clufters at the ends 
of the branches. The /fem is fhrubby, four or five feet 
high, flender, and requiring fupport. Leaves recurved. 

6. P. feandens. Climbing Lead-wort. Linn. Sp. PI. 

.215. Willd. n. 6. Ait. n. 4. (Dentellaria lychnioides 
fylvatica feandens, flore albo ; Sloane Jam. vy. 1. 211. t. 133. 
f. 1.)—Leaves iftalked, ovate, fmooth. Stem zigzag, 
climbing. Native of the Weft Indies. It was brought 
into the ftoves of this country very early, but is not much 
regarded at prefent, the flowers being white and not {triking 
in their appearance. Sloane compares them to the common 
field Campion. The climbing, much more lofty /fem, diftin- 
guifhes it from the two laft. Their /eaves are variable, and 
afford no well-marked diftinGion. 

7. P. auriculata. Auricled Lead-wort. Lamarck Dié. 
ve 2. 270. Willd. n. 7.—Leaves ftalked, ovate-oblong, 
with fcaly dots beneath. Footftalks auricled at their bafe, 
and clafping the ftem.—Native of the Eaft Indies. Stem 
fhrubby, flender. Leaves obtufe, fmooth above ; contracted 
at their bafe. Flowers in fhort terminal fpikes, refembling 
thofe of P. rofea in form, but in the dried {pecimen they 
had no appearance of a red colour. Lamarck. 

8. P. triflis. Dark-flowered Lead-wort. Ait. n. 5.— 
«Leaves obovate, abrupt, {mooth.—Native of the Cape of 
Good Hope, from whence it was fent to Kew by Mr. 
Maffon, in 1792. This is a greenhoufe fhrub, flowering 
in May and June. We have feen no fpecimens of thele 
two lait fpecies. 

PiumsBaco, in Gardening, contains plants of the herba- 
ceous, flowering, perennial kinds, of which the fpecies cul- 
tivated are; the European leadwort (P. europea); the 
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Ceylon leadwort (P. zeylanica) ; the rofe-coloured lead=> 
wort (P. rofea) ; and the climbing leadwort (P. {candens). 

Method of Culture. —The firtt fort is increafed by parting 
the roots in the autumn, when the ftems decay, and plant- 
ing them in a dry foil. They fhould afterwards be kept 
clean from weeds, and have proper fupport. 

The three other forts fhould be raifed from feeds, which 
fhould be fown in pots in the {pring, and plunged in hot- 
beds. They likewife may fometimes be raifed by planting 
flips and cuttings in pots, and plunging them in the fame 
forts of hot-beds. 

Thefe are all ornamental flowering plants; the firft in 
the pleafure-grounds, and the others in pots among hot- 
houfe colleétions. 

PrumBaco, in Metallurgy, a metalline recrement, fepa- 
rated in thé purification of gold or filver with lead, and 
ftickine to the fides of the furnace. 

This is otherwife called molybdena; and has the fame 
virtue with litharge. See Moryspmna. 

Prumeaco feems to have been ufed, among the Ancients, 
for Black Leap (which fee), and employed in making 
pencils for defigning, &c. 

The black lead ufed for this purpofe, called “ plum- 
bago,”’ and alfo “¢ carbure of iron,’? by Werner “ graphit,”’ 
the “ fer carbure” of Haity, is a {pecies of coal, or mineral 
carbon (fee Coat), of a dark iron black colour, pafling 
into {teel-grey, and occurs in mafs, in kidney-fhaped lumps, 
and diffeminated. It has a gliftening metallic luftre; its 
fraéture is fmall, fomewhat curved foliated, approaching to 
{ealy, or granular uneven: in the great it 1s flaty. It 
occurs generally in granular or fealy diftin¢t concretions ; 
takes a polifh by cutting or rubbing; gives a dark lead- 
grey ftreak, and is unétuous to the feel, foft, and not very 
brittle. Spec. grav. 1.98 to 2.26. It does not flame 
when heated, nor can by itfelf to fupport combuftion. 
After long expofure to a high heat ina muffle, its carbon 
is burnt off, and its earthy and metallic part remains be- 
hind. If one part of plumbago, and two of very cauftic 
dry alkaline, be heated in a retort with the pneumato-che- 
mical apparatus, the alkaline becomes effervefcent, hydro- 
genous gas is obtained, and the plumbago difappears. 
This experiment proves, that the {mall quantity of water 
conitained in the falt is deeompofed, and that its oxygen, by 
combining with the carbon of plumbago, forms the car- 
bonic acid. The fulphuric acid does not a& upon plum- 
bago, according to Scheele. Pelletier has obferved, that 
100 grains of plumbago, and four ounces of oil of vitriol, 
being digefted in the cold for feveral months, the acid ac- 
quired a green colour, and the property of congealing by 
a very flight degree of cold. The fulphuric acid diftilled 
from plumbago paffes to the ftate of the fulphureous acid 5 
at the fame time that carbonic acid is obtained, and an 
oxyd of iron is left in the retort. The nitric acid has no 
ation upon plumbago, unlefs it be impure. The muriatic 
acid diffolves the iron and clay which contaminate native 
plumbago. Meffrs. Berthollet and Scheele availed them- 
{elves of this method to purify it. The liquor being de- 
canted after digeftion upon the plumbago, the refidue is then 
wathed and fubmitted to diftillation to feparate the fulphur. 
The muriatic acid alone has no aétion upon plumbago, but 
the oxygenated muriatic acid diffolves it; the refult being 
a true combuttion effe€ted by the oxygen of the’acid, and 
the carbon of the plumbago. If ten parts of the nitrate of 
pot-ath be fufed in a crucible, and one part of plumbago 
be thrown upon it by a little at a time, the falt will defla- 
grate, and the plumbago will be deftroyed. The matter 
which remaing in the crucible confifts of very effervefcent 
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alkali, and a {mall portion of martial ochre. If plumbago 
be diftilled with muriate of ammonia, the muriate fublimes, 
coloured. by the iron. All thefe faéts prove that plumbago 
is a peculiar combuftible fubftance, a true charcoal com- 
bined with a martial bafis. The purer kind of plumbago, 
according to Scheele and Berthollet, confifts of about go 
- per cent. of carbon and 1o.of iron. An impure kind from 
Plaffier afforded Vauquelin 

23 carbon 

2 iron 

37 alumine 

38 filex 

100 
‘The brilliant charcoal of certain vegetable fubftances, more 
efpecially when formed by diftillation in clofe veflels, pof- 
felies all the chara¢ters of plumbago : and the charcoal of ani- 
mal fubftances, poffefles characters fill mere peculiarly refem- 
bling it. When animal fubftances are diftilled by a ftrong 
fire, a very fine powder fublimes, which attaches itfelf to the 
inner part of the neck of the retort. This fubftance may 
be made into excellent black-lead pencils. Carbon may be 
formed in the earth by the decompofition of wood, toge- 
ther with pyrites; but the origin of plumbago, fays M. 
Chaptal, is principally owing to.the ligneous, and truly 
indecompofable, part of the wood, which. refifts the de- 
ftrutive aétion of water in its decompofition of vegetable 
fubftances, This mineral is found in primitive and tranfi- 
tion rocks in England, Scotland, France, Spain, Germany, 
America, &c. Befides its ufe for pencils, the beft for this 
purpofe is that from Borrowdale, in Cumberland; it is 
fometimes ufed to lubricate machinery inftead of oil, and 
to proteét iron from ruft. The hearths and plates of 
chimnies and other utenfils, which appear very bright, owe 
their colour to plumbago. For this purpofe Homberg 
long ago, viz. in 1699, directed 8lbs. of hog’s-lard to be 
melted with a {mall quantity of water, with the addition of 
40z. of camphor. When this laft is fufed, the niixture 
is taken from the fire; and while it is yet hot, a {mall 
quantity of plumbage is added to give it a leaden colour. 
When this is to be applied, the utenfils mutt be heated to 
fuch a degree, that the hand can fcarcely bear to touch 
them. In this ftate the compofition muit be rubbed on 
them, and afterwards wiped when the piece is dry. Thofe 
who prepare {mall fhot, ufe black lead to polifh or glaze it, 
by rolling or agitating them together with a quantity of 
plumbago. It is likewife ufed to make razor ftrops. 
When a with clay, it makes excellent crucibles. 
One part of plumbago, three of argillaceous earth, and a 
{mall, quantity of cow’s dung very finely chopped, form 
an excellent lute for retorts; this lute is very refractory ; 
and the glafs will melt with the coverings changing its 
form. Aikin’s Di&. Chaptal’s Chem. vol. ii. 

Pomet fays, that plumbago was the fea-lead, plumbum 
marinum, of the ancients; who, he notes, took black-lead 
for a production of the fea, not a mineral, as it really is ; 
but this is fearcely credible. 

PLuMBaAGo, in the Hiflory of the Gems, a word ufed by 
the Roman authors to exprefs a blemifh common to their 
worfe kinds, and greatly debafing their value. It was a 
fort of blueifh or blackith deadnefs in the ftone, which mixed 
itfelf with the other colour, be that what it would, and 
rendered it dull and dead. ‘The emerald was of all the 
gems the moft fubjeét to this fault; and in this cafe, its fine 
green colour was always rendered cloudy and blueifh ; and 
mfome lights the ftone appeared of a dufky greyith-blue, 
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with no green at all in it. The Baétrian emeralds, which 
were in great efteem with the ancients, were often fubject 
to this imperfection ; and thofe of Cyprus, taken out of 
the copper mines, though fubjeét to many other imper- 
feétions, were ufually quite free from this. F 

PiumsBaco, in Mineralogy, a name given by many authors 
to a fort of foflil, having very much the appearance of a 
lead-ore, but not fuch in reality. c 

Tt is called alfo galena, blende, and mock-lead. It is 
ufually of a plated texture, and dark blackifh-blue colour, 
like the lead-ores ; but on trial it yields no metal. See 
GaLena and BLeype. 

PLUMBARIA, in Ancient Geography, an ifland fituated 
on the coait of Spain, near the promontory Dianium, ac- 
cording to Strabo. Hmm 

PLUMBAT 2, among the Ancients, a kind of f{courge, 
the thongs of which were armed with lead. : - 

PiumBat® likewife fignified leaden balls, ufed: by fol- 
diers to annoy the enemy with; whence the foldiers were 
called martiobarbuli. 

PLUMBERY, formed of plumbum, lead, the art of caft- 
ing, preparing, and working lead ; and of ufing it in builds 
ings, &c. See Leap. 

The lead ufed in plumbery is furnifhed from the lead 
works in large ingots, or blocks, called pigs of lead, ordi- 
narily weighing about a hundred pounds a-piece. ~ 

As this metal melts very eafily, it is eafy to catt figures of 
it, of any kind, by running it into moulds of brafs, clay, 
plaifter, &c. But the chief article in plumbery is the 
fheets, and pipes of lead. They are thefe which make the 
bafis of the plumber’s work in building ; the procefs of 
thefe, therefore, we fhail give a defeription of. 

Method of cafting large Sheets of Lead.—The lead deftined 
for this ufe is melted in a large cauldron or furnace, ufuall 
built with free-ftone and earth, fortified on the outfide with 
a maffive of fhards and plaifter. At the bottom of it isa 
place funk lower than the reft, in which is difpofed an iron 
pot, or pan, to receive what may remain of the metal after 
the fheet is run. The furnace is fo raifed above the area of 
the floor, as that the iron pot juit refts on it. 

To ufe the furnace, they heat it with wood laid within 
it; that done, they throw in the lead at random with the 
burning coals, to melt. : 

Near the furnace is the table or mould, on which the lead 
isto becaft. This confilts of large pieces of wood, well 
jointed, and bound with bars of iron at the ends., Around 
it runs.a frame, confifting of a ledge or border of wood, 
two or three inches thick, and one or two high from the 
table, called the harps. The ordinary width of the tables 
is from three to tour feet ; and their length from eighteen to 
twenty feet. 

This table is covered with fine fand, prepared by moiften- 
ing it with a watering pot, then working it. witha flick; 
and at lait, to render it {mooth and even, beating it flat with 
a mallet, and planing it witha flip of brafs, or wood. 

Over the table is a ftrike or rake of wood, which bears 
and plays on the edges of the frame, by means of a notch 
cut in either end of it; and is fo placed, as that between’ 
it and the fand is afpace proportionable to the intended 
thicknefs of the fheet. The ufe of this {trike is to drive the 
matter, while yet liquid, to the extremity of the mould. 

At top of the table is'a triangular iron peel or fhovel, bear- 
ing, before, on the edge of the table itfelf, and behind, om 
a treffel fomewhat lower'than the table.  Itaufe is in cone 
veying the metal into the mould; and the defign of its ob- 
lique difpofition is, that it may by that means be able to-re- 
tain the metal, and keep it from running off at the fore-fide, 

where 
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where it has'no ledge. Some of thefe peels are big enough 
to hold fifteen or fixteen hundred weight of lead, and even 
more. 

Things being thus’difpofed, with a large iron Jadle they 

take out the melted lead; coalsand all, out of the furnace ; 
and with this, ‘mixed asit is, they fill the iron peel. © When 
full, they take ont the coals, and clear the lead with another 
iron fpoon, pierced after the manner of a fcummer. 
' This done, they hoitt up the lower part of the peel by 
its handle ; upon which the liquid matter running off, and 
fpreading itfelf on the mould, the plumber conduéts and 
drives it to the extremity of the table, by means of the ftrike, 
which the workman pafles along the ledges, and thus renders 
the fheet of an equal thicknefs. 

The fheets thus caft, there remains nothing but to edge 
them, zc. to planifh the edges on both fide®, in order to 
render them {mooth and ftraight. - 

Method of cafting thin Sheets of Lead.—The table or mould 
hereufed is of a length or breadth at difcretion, only ledged 
onone fide. Iniftead of fand, they cover it with a piece of 
woollen ituff, nailed down at the two ends, to keep it tight ; 
,and over this they lay a very fine linen cloth. The feet of 
the table are uneven, fo that it doesnot ftand horizontal, 
but moderately inclined. 

Great regard is, in this procefs, had to the lead while 
melting, that it have the juft degree of heat, fo as it may 
run<well, yet not burn the linen. This they judge of by 
a piece of paper; for if the paper take fire in the liquid 
lead, it istoo hot; and if it be not fhrunk and fcorched a 
little; it is not hot enough. 

Being then-in its juft degree, they have a ftrike, but dif- 
ferent from that deieeibed in the former article; as ferving 
both for peel and ftrike; both to contain and to conduct 
the liquid lead. It is, in effe&t, a wooden cafe without any 
bottom, Gnly clofed on three fides. It is pretty high be- 
hind, but the two fides, like two acute angles, ftill diminifh 
‘to the tip, from the place where they are joined to the third 
or middle piece, where they are of the fame height with 
it; viz. feven-or eight inches high. The width of the 
middle makes that of the ftrike, which again makes that of 
the fheet to be caft. 

The ‘ftrike is placed 'at top of the table, which is before 
covered in that part, with a pafteboard, that ferves as a bot- 
tom to the cafe, and prevents the linen from being burnt 
while the liquid is pouring in. The {trike is fo difpofed on 
the table, as that the higheft part looks to the lower end of 
the table, and the two floping fides to the higher end. 

The itrike is now filled with lead, according to the quan- 
tity to be ufed; which done, two men, one at each fide the 
table, let the ftrike defeend down the'table, or elfe draw it 
down with a velocity greater or lefs, as the fheet is ‘to be 
more or lefs thick ; the thicknefs of the fheet ftill depending 
on the promptitude with which the {trike flides down the in- 
clining mould. 

The fine fmooth fheets of lead, thus made, are fometimes 
ufed between the joints of large {tones in great buildings, 
&e. 

For the method of cafting pipes, withaut foldering, fee-Prre. 

The folder which the plumbers ufe, isa mixture of two 
pounds of lead with one of tin. -See Sozprr. 

Piumber’s work is commonly eftimated by the pound or 
hundred weight ; but the weight may be difcovered by the 
meafure of it, in the manner below ftated. Sheet lead ufed 
' inroofing, guttering, &c. is commonly between feven and 
twelve pounds weight'to the fquare foot ; but the following 
table fhews by infpetion the particular weight of a {quare 
foot foreach of feveral thicknefles. 
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Pounds j 4 | Pounds 
Thicknefs. aye Prot. | Thicknefs, | Sainte Foot 

+10 5.899 hors 8.848 ' 
“TI 6.489 | 16 9-438 

+ 6.554 | + 9-831 

w12 7.078 | “149 10.028 

= 78730. orneEs 10.618 | 
Sg 7-668 | -19 11.207 

-14 8.258 ae 11.797 

os 8.427 i) <2 12.387 


In this table the thicknefs is fet down in tenths and hun- 
dredths, &c. of an inch; and the annexed correfponding 
numbers are the weights in avoirdupois pounds, and thou- 
fandth parts of a pound. So the weight of a fquare foot 
of -1, or +4°; of an inch thick, is 5 pounds and 899 thou- 
fandth parts of a pound; and the weight of a {quare foot 
to 2 of an inch thicknefs is 6 pounds and 355% of a pound. 
Leaden pipe of an inch bore is commonly 13 or 14 pounds 
to the yard in length. 


Examples. 


1. How much weighs the lead which is 39 feet 6 inches 
long, and 3 feet 3 inches broad, at 84lbs. to the fquare 
foot ? 


Duodecimals. 
: 3958 
Decimals. Ris oS 
39°5 SSose 
3x 118.6 
9g 10 6 
118.5 
9-875 128 4 6 
I 
128.375 1024 
BZ — 
2 a 
1027000 23 
64.1875 Ors 
109121875 Anfwer 1o0gt,%, lbs. 


2. What coft the covering and guttering of a roof with 
lead, at 18s. the ewt.; the length of the roof being 43 feet, 
and the breadth or girth over it 32 feet, the guttering 57 
feet long, and two feet wide; the former,9.831 lbs., and 
the latter, 7.373 lbs. to thefquare foot? Ani. 115/..9s. 15d. 
Hutton’s Menfuration. ; 

PLUMBING, among Miners, a term ufed to exprefs 
the ufing 2 mine dial, in order to know the exact place of 
the work where to fink down an air fhaft, or to bring an 
adit to the work, er to know which way the load melines 
when any flexure happens in it. : 

It is performed in this manner: a fkilful_perfon with an 
afliftant, and with pen, ink, and paper, and a long line and 
a fun-dial, after his guefs of the place above ground, 
defcends into-the adit).or work, and there faftens one end 
of the line to fome fixed thing in it; then the incited needle 
is let to reft, and the exaét point where it refts »is marked 
with a pen: he then goes on farther in the line fill fattened, 
and at the next flexure of the adit he makes a mark on the 
line by a knot or otherwife ; and then letting down the dial 
again, he there likewife notes down that point at which the 
needle ftands in this {econd pofition. In this manner he 
proceeds from turning to turning, marking down the points, 
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and marking the line till he comes to, the intended place ; 
this done, he afcends, and begins to work ‘on the furtace of 
the earth what he did in the adit, bringing the firft knot in 
the line to fuch a place where the mark of the place of the 
needle will again anfwer its pointing, and continues this till 
he comes to the defired place above ground, which is certain 
to be perpendicularly over the part of the mine into which 
the air-fhaft is to be funk. 

PLUMBUM. See Leap. 

PLumeum Corneum, called alfo Saturnus corneus, in Che- 
mijiry, is ametallic falt, formed by the precipitation of lead 
from its folution in nitrous acid with the marine acid, and all 
the neutral falts which contain it. It 1s thus called from its 
refemblance to the luna cornea. This falt may be made by 
other methods, and particularly by difengaging the volatile 
alkali from fal ammeniac by lead. In this way Mr. Mar- 
graaf makes the plumbum corneum, which he employs in 
the preparation of phofphorus. See Lrap. 

Prumsum Uffum. See Burnt Leap. 

PLUME, a fet or bunch of oftrich feathers, pulled out 
of the tail and wings, and made up to ferve for ornament 
in funerals, &c. 

Priume, formed of pluma, feather, in Falconry, is the 
general colour or mixture of ‘the feathers of a hawk, which 
fhews her conftitution. 

When a hawk feizes her prey, and difmanzles it of its 
feathers, fhe is faid to plume it. 

PiumeE, in Botany. See PrumuLA. 

Piume, La, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Lot and Garonne, and chief place of a 
canton, in the diftrict of Agen; 7 miles S.5.W. of Agen. 
The place contains 1588, and the canton 6633 inhabitants, 
on a territory of 1274 kiliometres, in 10 communes. 

PLuME Alum. See ALuM. 

PLUMENAU, or PLuMmtaw, in Geography, a town 
of Moravia, in the circle of Olmutz; 4 miles W. of 
Profnitz. 

PLUMENTAAL, a town of Auftria; 4 miles W. of 
Zifter{dorf. 

PLUMERIA, in Botany, was fo named by Tournefort, 
in honour of its difcoverer, the celebrated Father Plumier. 
(See Prumier, CuHarves.)—Tourn. Init. 659. t. 439. 
Linn. Gen. 117. Schreb. 164. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 1242. 
Mart. Mill. Di&. v. 3. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 2. 70. 
Juff. 145. Lamarck Illuftr. t. 173.—Clafs and order, 
Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Contorte, Linn. Apo- 
cineca, Jull. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, {mall, in five deep 
obtufe fegments. Cor. of one petal, funnel-fhaped; tube 
long, gradually dilated upwards, naked at the mouth; limb 
fpreading, in five deep, ovate-oblong, oblique fegments. 
Stam. Filaments five, awl-fhaped, from the middle of the 
tube; anthers converging. Pi/?. Germen fuperior, oblong, 
eloven ; ftyles fearcely any ; itigma double, pointed. eric. 
Follicles two, long, pointed, tumid, bent downwards, 
drooping, each of one cell, and one valve. Seeds numerous, 
oblong, imbricated, winged with a membrane. Receptacle 
feparate, cylindrical. 

Eff. Ch. Corolla contorted, funnel-fhaped: naked at the 
mouth. Follicles two, reflexed. Seeds with a membranous 
wing. 

na P. rubra. Red Plumeria. Linn. Sp, Pl. 306. Willd. 
pn. 1. Ait. n. r. Curt. Mag. t. 279. (P. flore rofeo odo- 
ratiflimo ; Tourn. Inft. 659. ‘Trew. Ehret. 11. t. 41. Jaf- 
minum indicum; Merian. Inf. Surinam. t. 8,)—Leaves 
ovate-oblong. Flower-ftalks downy, even.—Native of Ja- 
maica and Surinam, where it is cultivated on account of the 
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beauty and fragrance of its blofloms, which come out be- 
fore the leaves. Merian fays it is readily propagated, and 
grows rapidly. In our ftoves it bloffoms in July and Au- 
guilt. The fem is thick and flefhy, forming a tall fhrub, 
or {mall tree, in the courfe of a few months, and aboundin 

with milky juice. Leaves deciduous, fcattered, ftalked, a 
{pan long, and one and a half or two inches wide, oblong, 
fomewhat ovate or elliptical, pointed; entire, {mooth, with 
one thick rib, and many tranfverfe veins, conneéted by a 
fubmarginal line. We find no traces of the two glands on 
the foot/ialks, mentioned by Linnzus, after Browne. The 


flowers are numerous, in a terminal cymofe panicle, whofe 


ftalks, in all the {pecimens we have feen, are denfely downy. 
The corolla expands near two inches, and is rofe-coloured, 
with a yellow mouth. 

2. P. acuminata. Sharp Eaft Indian Plumeria. Ait. 
n. 2. (Flos convolutus ; Rumph. Amboin. v. 4. 85. 
t. 38.) —Leaves lanceolate, flat, taper-pomted. Flower-ftalks 
fmooth, even.—Native, as well as cultivated, in various 
parts of the Eaft Indies, being much admired for its beau- 
tiful and fragrant white flowers. Thefe, according to Rum- 
phius, are fometimes candied with fugar. It was introduced 
at Kew, about 1790, by fir Toieak Banks, and flowers 
there from June to September. The habit of the plant is 
like the laft, but the corolla is white with a yellow mouth; 
the fower-/lalks {mooth ; and the /eaves much more pointed. 
The tapering /eaves, and lefs tumid or rugged flower flalks, 
diftinguifh this from the following, which the flowers mott 
nearly refemble. 

3- P. alba. White Weft Indian Plumeria. Linn. Sp, 
Pl. 306. Willd. n. 2. Ait. n. 3. Jacq. Amer, 36. 
t. 174. f. 12. (P. flore niveo, foltis longis anguitis et acu- 
minatis; Tourn. Inft. 659. Plum. Ic. 227. t. 231.)=—- 
Leaves lanceolate, revolute. Flower-ftalks {mooth, knotty 
above.—Native of the Weit Indies, on rocks by the fea 
fide. Jacg. It flowers in our ftoves in July and Auguit, 
but is more rare than the firft {pecies. Nothing can exceed 
the fragrance of the large and elegant white fowers, whofe 
infide, at the mouth of the tube, is yellow, as in the two 
preceding. 

4. P. obtufa. Blunt-leaved Plumeria. Linn. Sp. Pl. 
307- Willd. n. 3. Ait. n. 4. Aubl. Guian. v. 1. 259. 
(P. flore niveo, foliis brevioribus- obtufis ; ‘Tourn. Init. 
659. Plum. Ic. 228. t. 231. Catefb. Carolin. v. 2. t. 93.) 
—Leaves obovate, obtufe, with a fhort point.—. Native of 
South America and the Weit Indies. It flowers in the 
ftove in July, according to Mr. Aiton. Our fpecimen is 
from Aublet. The fhape of the /eaves, as above defined, 
is very different from any of the foregoing, with much more 
diftant, lefs parallel, veins ; in which refpeét Plumier’s plate 
is altogether unlike our plant.. Our peso too are 
much more elongated, zig-zag, and copioufly jointed. 
Aublet fays it is as large as a pear-tree of the largeft fize. 
Burmann bas very improperly confounded the fynonyms of 
P. rubra with this, and Willdenow, like Linneus, errone- 
oufly cites under it Rumphius’s Flos convolutus ; fee n. 2. 

5. P. pudica. Virgin Plumeria. Jacq. Amer. 37. Willd. 
n. 4.—Leaves oblong, flat. Limb of the corolla clofed.— 
Jacquin fays he faw this plant cultivated in the gardens of 
Curagao, where it was highly efteemed for its flowers, 
known there by the name of Douzellas, or virgins, becaufe 
they are never expanded. Their colour is entirely yellow, 
and their fcent, in the opinion of the author we quote, 
greatly excels every other Plumeria, and feemed fuperior to 
all the flowers with which he was acquainted. The /arwé is 
five feet high, milky, with umbrageous, oblong, flat veiny 
leaves. Flowers lating, in abundant fuceeflion, for two 
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months, their corolla always rolled up, like the Achania 
Malvavifeus. 

6. P. cuneata. Wedge-leaved Plumeria. Linn. fil. MSS. 
(P. alba; Aubl. Guian. v. 1. 259, excluding the fyno- 
nyms, )—Leaves obovate, fomewhat wedge-fhaped, rounded, 
pointlefs ; veins diftant.—Cultivated at Cayenne, accord- 
ing to Aublet, whe took it for the Linnean P. alba. We 
have numerous /eaves from his own herbarium, given by fir 
J. Banks to the younger Linneus, who juitly remarked 
that this mut conftitute a diftin@ fpecies, though he had 
feen merely thefe feparate /aves. Another fpecimen, ap- 
parently from the fame herbarium, and likewife without 
flowers, is marked P. /aurifolia; but it looks to us like a 
lefs blunt variety of Aublet’s odtu/a. 

The French name of this genus, Frangipanier, is rather 
remarkable. It is faid to allude to its tragrance, Frangi- 
pani being a fort of perfume, fo called in France from its 
inventor, an Italian, of the Frangipani family, fo confpicu- 
ous in the Roman diiturbances of the twelfth century. 

PrLumerta, in Gardening, contains plants of the fuccu- 
lent, flowering, exotic kind for the {tove, of which the {pecies 
cultivated are the red plumeria, or jafmine (P. rubra); the 
white plumeria (P. alba); the blunt-leaved plumeria (P. ob- 
tufa); and the clofe-flowered plumeria (P. pudica. ) 

Method of Culture—TVhele plants are capable of being in- 
creafed by jeeds and cuttings of the young branches. The 
feeds fhould be precured from the native fituation of the 
plants, and be fown in pots, filled with a light fandy com- 
poit, plunging them in a hot-bed, covered by glafles, or the 
bark-bed in the ftove, when they readily vegetate ; and when 
the plants have attained a few inches in growth, they fhould 
be removed into feparate pots, of a {mall fize, which muft 
be plunged in beds of the fame kind as above. 

The cuttings fhould be made from the young branches, 
and after being laid in the ftove or fome other dry fituation, 
to difpel their fucculence, and heal over the wounds, be 
plented out during the fummer months, in pots, filled with 
light dry mould, plunging them in the bark bed of the 
{tove, giving occafional fhade and very flight waterings, till 
they have ftricken frefh root, and when they have become 
well rooted, they may be removed into feparate pots, being 
managed as other ftove exotics. 

They afford much ornament and variety among collec- 
tions of ftove plants; efpecially the red fort ; and when fet 
out with other potted plants in the fummer, have a delight- 
ful fragrance. 

PLUMIER, Cuartts, in Biography, a French botanitt 
and ecclefiaftic, of the moit refpectable character, was born 
in 1646. He belonged to the religious order of Minims, 
and is defcribed as of a fimplicity of character becoming 
his monattic profeflion, if not invariably affociated with it. 
To this he added the moft enthufiaftic love of botany, and 
a degree of accuracy and penetration rarely excelled mn that 
feience. He was fent, at the expence of the French king, 
on three different voyages to the Welt Indies; and was 
about to undertake a fourth, when he died of a pleurify at 
Cadiz in 1704, aged 58. 

His firft publication is entitled Defcription des Plantes de 
P Amerique, avec leurs figures, a {plendid tolio of above 100 
pages, with 108 plates, which iflued from the Louvre prefs, 
at the king’s expence, in 1693. The text is French; the 
plates are outlines, drawn by Plumier himfelf, with a maf- 
terly hand. In the preface he relates, that he firft imbibed 
a tafte for botany at his convent of Trinita dei monti at 
Rome, from the lectures of Father Sergeant, a French 
monk, and of de Onuphriis, a Roman phyfician. By this 
tafte he was infenfibly diverted from the mathematics, which 
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have always been much ftudied in that convent, even to’our 
own times. Being ordered to his native country, he ob- 
tained the permiflion of his fuperiors to botamize on the 
fhores of Provence, and the mountains of the Alps. Here 
he meditated a general Pinax, or Syftem of Botany, with 
figures, of which he had actually drawn-a confiderable 
number, when he found at Marfeilles an opportunity ef 
failirg to America. Begon, intendant of the French navy, 
furthered his views, and procured for him the patronage and 
fupport of government ; by which aétion alone, if by no- 
thing elfe, the mtendant may be faid to have merited his 
own botanical honours. (See Breconta.) Of the plates of 
this book, 50 are devoted to the fern tribe, and contain 
many curious fpecies, previoufly unknown to botanitts. 
The reft of the engravings confift of many {pecies of Piper, 
Arum, and Paffflora, with other climbing plants. Their 
parts of fruétification are not critically detailed; but that 
defeé&t was fupplied in the author’s Nova Plantarum Ameri- 
canarum Genera, a thin quarto, publifhed in 1703, after his 
third voyage. In this book 106 new genera are eftablifhed, 
and illuitrated with plates. ‘The manner and principles of 
Tournefort are adopted throughout. In his nomenclature, 
Plumier is profufe in honouring botanifts, as well as in 
adopting ‘the moft uncouth words of barbarous origin ; 
{carcely corftructing one original name, of Greek or Latin 
derivation, except perhaps Saururus, a genus now funk in 
the more ancient Piper. Haller juftly complains, that Plu- 
mier falls into the imperfetions of Tournefort, with refpect 
to his fuperficial mode of confidering the parts of the flower, 
and his inattention to number in their defcription. He hints 
alfo that fome of the delineations have a doubtful or fuf- 
picious afpect. That fome of thefe figures are erroneous 
in parts, cannot be denied ; as the ftamens of Fuch/ia, the 
ftigmas of Plukenetia, and the whole flower of Matthiola ; 
befides abundance of flight negligences or inaccuracies ; but 
we muit not try the performances of one of the fathers 
of {cientific botany, by the teft of our prefent advanced 
knowledge. 

The Ferns of Plumier’s firft publication were reprinted 
with a great number of additional figures of the fame tribe, 
very finely executed, in another fplendid folio, containing 
172 plates, with Latin as well as French defcriptions. In 
the preface he inveftigates all that had been faid relative to 
the flowers of thefe plants; and though he attributes to 
Tournefort a fentiment of Pliny’s, he proves himfelf fuf- 
ficiently converfant with botanical writers. To give the 
more confequence to his favourite purfuit, he very com- 
mendably enlarges on the benefits which medicine may de- 
rive from the ftudy of the vegetable world: but as Rouf- 
feau’s Swifs herbalift died of a pleurify, whilft employed in 
gathering a fovereign Alpine remedy for that diforder; fo 
it is not improbable that Plumier was extolling the Po/ytri- 
chum, fee his preface p. 2, as “un antipleuritique des plus 
affurez,’? when he himfelf fell a viétim to the very fame dif- 
temper ; leaving his half-printed book to be his monument. 
So much eafier is it for an ardent botanift to catch a pleu- 
rify, we write from the conviction of experience, than to 
cure one! 

The above works contained but a {mall part of the pro- 
duétions of Plumier’s pencil. Vailt treafures of his draw- 
ings, in outline, have remained in the French libraries, for 
the moft part unpublifhed. The late’earl of Bute obtained 
copies of a great number of thefe, which aiter his lordfhip’s 
death paffed into the hands of fir Jofeph Banks. Boerhaave 
had previoufly procured copies of above 500, done by the 
accurate Aubriet, under Vaillant’s infpeétion, which were 
afterwards, in great part at leaft, publifhed by John Bur- 
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mann at Amfterdam, between the years 1755 and 1760. 
Thefe plates are executed with tolerable, but by no means 
infallible, accuracy, being far inferior in neatnefs and cor- 
re@tnefs to what Plumier himfelf publifhed. The well- 
meaning editor has overloaded the book with defcriptions 
of his own, neceflarily made from the figures, and therefore 
entirely fuperfluous.. They are indeed not unfrequently 
founded in mifapprehenfion; nor has he been very happy in the 
adaptation of his materials to Linnzan names and principles, 
He ought rather, as Lamarck obferves, to have given Plu- 
mier’s materials without alteration or addition. A careful 
reader may, neverthelefs, avoid being mifled; as the origi- 
nal names and definitions of the author are fubjoined. Jt 
is a pity that nothing is preferved of the native country, hif- 
tory, properties or colours of each plant. 

Father Plumier wrote, in the Journal des Sgavans for 
1694, and ellewhere, on Cochineal, and fome fubjeéts con- 
neéted therewith ; proving that valuable article of com- 
merce to be an-animal, and not any thing of a vegetable 
nature. His opinion was, in every eflential point, con- 
firmed, as well as more precifely illuftrated and eftablifhed, 
by Richter, in his rare little treatife de Cochinilla, publithed 
at Leipfic in 1701. 

Our author left no herbarium of his own, his. collection 
of dried plants having been loft at fea; but he had, on 
various occafions, communicated dried {pecimens to Tourne- 
fort; and thefe {till emain, with his hand-writing annexed, 
in the colleGtions at Paris. Litler, who vilited Plumier in 
his cell at the convent of Minims in that city, {peaks of his 
obliging and communicative manners, and of his “ defigns 
and paintings of plants, birds, fithes, and infects of the 
Welt Indies, all done by himfelf very accurately.”’ It ap- 
pears that, notwith{tanding the royal favour, he was obliged 
to folicit repeatedly, and moftly in vain, for the publication 
of his drawings at.the king’s printing-prefs ; fo imperfect 
is government patronage for fcience on all occafions, and in 
all countries! See Lifter’s Journey to Paris. Plumier’s 
Works. Haller Bibl. Bot. 

PLUMMER?’s Erutors. This medicine is compofed 
of the fulphur auratum antimonii and calomel, commonly in 
equal parts, ¢, gr. of each three drams; but this may be 
varied occafionally, according to the phyfician’s difcretion. 
Thefe two powders muft be well levigated together, by 
which the bright red colour of the fulphur is changed into 
a dufky brown; afterwards, add two drams of the extract 
of liquorice ; and the mafs, witha fufficient quantity of the 
mucilage of gum arabic, may be made into pills. We refer 
tothe Medical Effays of Edinburgh for the dofe, regimen 
to be obferved, and effeé&ts of this medicine; as allo for 
the manner of preparing the fulphur of antimony according 
to Angelus Sala, which is faid to be preferable\to the com- 
mon method. See Med. Eff. Edinb. abridg- vol. i. p. 205. 
vol. il. Pe 455+ 

This medicine has been found greatly beneficial in cuta- 
neous eruptions, and is faid to haye completed a cure after 
falivation bas failed, in venereal infections, and in gleets re- 
maining after the cure of a gonorrhea. It operates by 
carrying off the excrements of diilempers by infenfible per- 
{piration or fweat. It has alfo been found fuccefsful in ob- 
ftinate plandular {wellings ; two or three pills of an ordinary 
fize may be taken night and morning, the patient keeping 
moderat: ly warm, and drinking after each dofe a draught of 
the decoction of the woods, or of farfaparilla. 

PLUMMET, Plumb-rule, or Plumb-line, an inftrument 
ufed by mafons, carpenters, &c. to draw perpendiculars ; 
in order to. judge whether walls, &c. be upright, planes ho- 
rizontal, and the like. 
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It is thus called from a piece of lead, plumbum, faltened 
to the end of a thread or chord, which ufually conftitutes 
this inftrument. * RS 

Sometimes the flring defcends along a ruler of wood or 
metal raifed perpendicularly on another ; in which ig it 
becomes a level. 

At fea a plummet is ufed by the pilot to found the depth 
of the water. 

PLUMOSE Anrenna, in Najural Hifory, a term ufed 
‘te exprefs the antenne, or horns of certain moths and but- 
terflies, which are formed in the manner of feathers, being 
compofed of a ftem and fibres ifluing on each fide from it ; 
thefe are jointed and moveable any way ; and even the {mall 
fibres, at their fides, are jointed at their bottom, and are 
moveable, but they move all together. See Frxzers. 

PLUMSTEAD, in Geography, a poft-tewn of Penn- 
fylvania, fituatad on the weit fide of Delaware river; 36 
miles N. of Philadelphia. “ ; 

PLUMULA, in Botany and Vegetable Phyfiology, fo 
called’ from its refemblance to a little feather, 1s the ex- 
panding embryo of a feed juft fpreuting, which foon be- 
comes a tuft of young leaves, elevated by the protruding 
item. See Emspiyvo and CoryLeponeEs. { 

PLUNDER, in Sea Language, a name given to the ef- 
fects of the officers or crew of a prize, which are pillaged 
by the captors. , 

PLUNGE, in the Mfanege. See EstRAPADE. 

PLUNGER, in Mechanics, a folid brafs cylinder ufed 
as a forcer in forcing pumps. c 

Piuncer is alfo a large veffel, intended to a& as a 
counter-poife for raifing the water in a lock, in fome of the 
{chemes for faving water. + See CANAL, 

PLUNOS, in Ancient Geography, a port of Lybia, at 
the extremity of the country of the Adymachides ; men- 
tioned by Lycophron and Herodotus. 

PLUQUET, Francis Anprew, in Biography, a French 
abbe of fome celebrity in the 18th century, was born at 
Bayeux, in Normandy, in 1716. He was educated for the 
church, and obtained fome preferment in it: after this, he 
was nominated to fill the chair of profefior of hiftory in the 
univerfity of Paris. By his le€tures he acquired a confider- 
able fhare of reputation, the claim to which he ably fap- 
ported by feveral ufeful and well-written works. He died 
in 1790, at the age of 74, having maintained through life 
the character of a truly virtuous good man. His principal 
publications are, “ An Examination of the Doé@trine of 
Fatalifm,” in 3 vols. t2mo.; ‘A Ditionary of Herefies,” 
in 2 vols. 8vo.; ‘ A Treatife on Sociability,”* in oppofition 
to the fyftem of Hobbes, and to prove that man is difpofed 
to benevolence and religion; “* The Claflical Books of the 
Chinefe Empire,” in 4 vols. 12mo., tranflated from the col- 
leGtion of fether Noel; and «A philofophical and political 
Treatife on Luxury,” in 2 vols. 12mo. : 

PLURAL, Puurauis, in Grammer, a particular in- 
flexion of nouns and verbs, whereby they come to exprefsa 
plurality or number of things. 

The Latins, Englith, &c. have only two numbers, /in- 
gularaud plural; the Greeks and Hebrews have three, 
Singular, dual, and plural. , y e 

la Latin, &c. both nouns and verbs have ufually diftin& 
terminations to their different numbers ; in Englifh, nouns 
fubttantives ufually become plural by the addition of an s/o 
es to the fingular. : 

Nouns adjeGtive are the fame in both numbers; and in 
verbs, the number is diftinguifhed by that of the pronouns. 

PLURALITY, Prurariras, a diferete quantity, con- 
fitting of two, or a greater number. 

A plurality 


BPiuiyY 
A. plirality of worlds is a thing which Mr. Huygens has 


endeavoured to prove in his Cofmotheoros. And the fame 
is likewife contended for in a very pretty treatife of M. Fon- 
tenelle under that title. 

See the chief argument for a plurality of worlds under 
Moon, Praner, and Eartn. 

The greateft abfurdity in the pagan theology is the plu- 
rality of gods. 

Prurarity of Benefices, or Livings, is where the fame 
clerk is poffefled of two or more {piritual preferments, with 
cure of fouls. See BENEFICE. 

Plurality of benefices is a thing too much tolerated in the 
church, but never approved of. 

It was the {mallnefs of fome benefices that firft gave oc- 
cafion to pluralities; for an ecclefiaftic, not being able to 
fubfift on a fingle one, was allowed to hold two; and at 
length the number increafed without bounds. 

The abufe was endeavoured to be remedied at the council 
of Lateran, under Alexander III. and Innocent III., in 
the year 1215, when the holding more than one benefice 
was exprefsly forbid by a canon, under the penalty of de- 
privation: but the fame canon granting the pope a power 
to difpenfe with it in favour of perfons of ditinguifhed 
merit, there were fo many found a title to this merit, that 
the prohibition became utfelefs. 

Pluralities were alfo reftrained by ftatute 21 Hen. VIII. 
cap. 13, which enacts, that if any perfon, having one bene- 
fice with cure of fouls, of the yearly value of 8/ or above, 
(in the king’s books,) accept any other with cure of fouls, 
the firft benefice fhall be adjudged in law to be void, &c., 
though the fame ftatute provides’ for difpenfation in certain 
cafes. For other provifions of a later date, fee CHAPLAIN 
and CURATE. 

In order to procure a difpenfation, the prefentee muft 
obtain of the bifhop, in whofe diocefe the livings are, two 
certificates of the values in the king’s books, and the re- 
puted values and diftance of fuch livings; one certificate for 
the archbifhop, and the other for the lord chancellor. And 
if the livings lie in two diocefes, then two certificates, of 
the fame kind, are to be obtained from each bifhop. He 
muft alfo exhibit to the archbifhop his prefentation to the 
fecond living; and bring with him/two papers of tefti- 
monials from the neighbouring clergy, concerning his’ be- 
haviour and converfation, one for the archbifhop, and the 
other for the lord chancellor ; and he mutt alfo exlubit to 
the archbifhop his letters of orders of deacon and prieft, and 
a certificate of his having taken the degree of matter of arts 
at the leaft, in one of the univerfities of this realm, under 
the hand of the regifter of fuch univerfity. And in cafe he 
be no doétor or bachelor of divinity, nor doétor of law, 
nor bachelor of canon law, he is to procure a qualification 
of a chaplain, which is to be duly regiftered in the faculty 
office, in order to be tendered to the archbifhop, according 
to the ftatute. And if he hath taken any of the aforefaid 
degrees, which the ftatute allows as qualifications, he is to 
procure a certificate thereof as already mentioned, and to 
exhibit the fame to the archbifhop; after which his dif- 
penfation is made out at the faculty office, where he. gives 
fecurity according to the direGtion of the canon. After- 
wards he mutt repair to the lord chancellor, for confirmation 
under the broad feal; and then he is to apply to the bifhop 
of the diocefe where the living lies, for his admiffion and in- 
ftitution. By 48 Geo. III. c. 149, for every fkin, or 
paper, or parchment, &c. on which any difpenfation to 
hold two ecclefiaftical dignities or benefices, or a dignity 
and a benefice, fhall be engrofled or written, there fhall be 
paid a ftamp duty of 30/., when either of them fhall be 
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above the yearly value of ro/. in the king’s books; and in 
all other cafes 20/. 

We have alfo a regulation in regard to pluralities ; but it 
is often difpenfed with; for, by the faculty of difpenfation, 
a pluralift is required, in that benefice from which he fhall 
happen to be moft abfent, to preach thirteen fermons every. 
year, and to exercife hofpitality for two months yearly. 

In Germany the pope grants difpenfations for poflefling 
a plurality of benetices, on pretence that the ecclefiaftical 
princes there need large revenues to bear up againft the Pro- 
teftant princes. 

PLURIES, in Law, a writ that iffues in the third 
place after two former writs have been difobeyed : for firit 
goes out the original writ or capias, which, if it has no effea, 
then iflues the a/ias ; and if that alfo fails, then the pluries. 
Old. Nat. Br. 33. 

It is ufed in proceedings to outlawry, and in great diver- 
fity of cafes. Tabl. Reg. Writs. : 

PLURS, in Geography. See Pirurs. 

PLUS, in Algebra, a term comntonly ufed for majus, of 
magis, more; denoted by the charaGer +. 

Thus 4+ 10= 14, is read, four, plus, or more, 10, is 
equal to 14. 

PLUSH, in Commerce, &c.; a kind of ftuff having a fort 
of velvet nap’ or fhag on one fide compofed regularly of a 
woof of a fingle woollen thread, and a double warp, the 
one wool, of two threads twifted, the other goats’ or 
camels’ hair ; though there are alfo fome pluthes entirely 
wortted, and others compofed wholly of hair. 

Plufh is manufaétured, like velvet, on a loom with three 
treadles. Two of thefe feparate and deprefs the woollen- 
warp, and the third raifes the hair-warp, upon which the 
workman throwing the fhuttle, pafles the woof between the 
woollen and hair-warp; and afterwards laying a brafs 
broach, or needle, under that of the hair, he cuts it thereon 
with a kmife deftined for that ufe, condu@ing the knife on 
the broach, which is made a little hollow, all its. length ; 
and.thus gives the furface of the plufh an appearance of 
velvet. 

Some afcribe the invention of pluth to the Englifh; 
others fay it was firfk made in Holland, and particularly at 
Haerlem. Be this as it will, it is certain the French are 
the people who make the moft of it; there being feveral 
very contiderable plufh manufactures at Amiens, Abbeville, 
and Compeigne. 

There are other kinds of plufh, all of filk; fome of 
which have a pretty long knap on one fide, and fome on 
both. 

PLusH, among Botani/ls, is a name given to the middle 
of rofes, anemonies, &c., called alfo thrum or thrummy heads ; 
by others, hairy heads, buttons, bafs, tuft, or wort. 

This is properly the /famina of the flower. 

PLUTARCH, in Siegraphy, an eminent biographer, 
was born at Cheronea in Beotia, of a family that had long 
filled the offices of magiftracy in that city. ‘The time of his 
birth is not exaétly afcertained, but it was probably about 
the commencement of the reign of Nero. He ftudied under 
a philofopher of the name of Ammonius, whofe particular 
fet is not known. After he had completed the ufual 
courfe of academical education, he travelled for improve- 
ment ; and it is faid that he vifited Egypt: there is, how- 
ever, no other evidence of this fa& se that he wrote a 
treatife on Ifis and Ofiris. His attachment to ftudy did 
not prevent him from engaging in public bufinefs. While 
he was a very youns man, he went on 2 deputation to the 
Roman proconful; and it was probably in fome public ca- 
pacity that he firft vifited Rome, and other parts of say hs 
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for he fays, ‘he had not leifure at that time to learn the 
Latin language, on account of the number of commiffions 
with which he was charged, and the numbers who reforted 
to. him in order to be inftruéted in philofophy. He either 
revifited Rome, or made it his continued abode for a con- 
fiderable time, fince we find him in reputation there during 
the reign of Trajan, who is fuppofed to have been one of his 
auditors. That fame emperor is faid to have raifed Plutarch 
to the confular dignity: this, however, was probably only 
atitular honour. He finally retired to his native place, in 
which he fixed his refidence, giving this as a reafon, that 
being born in a little city, he would not make it lefs by de- 
ferting it. Here he was chofen to the office of archon, or 
chief magiftrate, and was afterwards admitted into the col- 
lege of prieits of the Delphic Apollo. _ He is thought to 
have died about the year 120. He was married, and had 
feveral children. ‘Two fons furvived him, viz. Plutarch 
and Lamprias; the latter probably imitated his father in his 
ftudies, as he drew up a catalogue of his works, and is fup- 
pofed to have colleéted his apophthegms. He had a ne- 
phew, Sextus, who was preceptor in the Greek language 
to the emperor Marcus Antoninus. The name of Plutarch 
is popularly known by his ‘ Lives’” of illuftrious men, one 
of the moft interefting remains of ancient literature, and to 
which, in our biographical articles, we have had frequent 
recourfe. A vein of pure morality runs through them, 
with a fpirit of piety, occafionally deviating into fupertti- 
tion. From the lift of his writings it appears that feveral 
of his biographies are loft. Plutarch’s moral treatifes are 
numerous and valuable; the author does not excel in depth 
and fagacity, but his fentiments are commonly marked with 
good fnfe and candour. In kindnefs of heart and humanity 
few philofophers have furpaffed him. It appears from his 
fon’s catalogue, that more of his works of the moral and 
critical clafs have been loft than preferved. Of the com- 
plete works of Plutarch, the beft editions are thofe of 
Maufac and of Reifice. There are’ numerous editions of 
the Lives, and other detached works, tranflated into va- 
rious languages. In our own language we have a great 
number of different editions. 

Though no diétionaries or biographical accounts in our 
country, or in France, feem to have taken notice of his 
’ knowledge and love of mufic, or of his writings on the fub- 
ject, M. Burette, in the 8th vol. gto., and 11th abridg. 
of the Memoirs of the Acad. des Infcriptions et Belles 
Lettres, in 1726, took up the fubjeét of ancient Greek 
mufic, and, with a true critical {pirit, laid open all its ar- 
cana, after a long ftudy of modern mufic, and the Greek 
writers who have treated of it ex proféeffo, or incidentally ; 
letting us know nearly all that is to be known with cer- 
tainty of this myfterious fubjeé. 

After denying to the ancients, in the moft formal terms, 
the knowledge of counterpoint, he proceeds to the examina- 
tion of Piutarch’s “ Dialogue on Mufic,” firft removing all 
doubt. of its having been written by him, which had been 
difputed, and then proceeds to a clofe, and, in general, 
faithful tranflation, which he gives oppofite to the original 
text; and proves from that work itfelf, that the ancients 
were perfectly ignorant of compofition, or mufic in parts. 
And what gives greater force to this proof is, that Plutarch 
was thoroughly verfed in the fubje&t which he treats. He 
writes of the nature of found, fo far as was then known; 
of its generation and proportions ; of the genera, intervals, 
modes, rhythm, melopeia; explains the mufical technica 
of the Greeks, (not the notation,) but neither quotes nor 
mentions any practical mufician, except Ariftoxenus. Of 
poet mulicians, from Homer to the time of Alexander 
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the Great, he makes honourable mention, but of none 
after. 

He fpeaks frequently of mufic having been corrupted by 
the theatre, particularly in his “ Dialogue,’’ where he fays, 
« If we look back into remote antiquity, we fhall find that 
the Greeks were unacquainted with theatrical mufic. The 
only ufe they made of this art was in praifing the gods, and 
educating youth. The idea of a theatre had not then en- 
tered their thoughts, and all their mufic was dedicated to 
facrifices, and to other religious ceremonies, in which they 
fung hymns in honour of the gods, and canticles in praife of 

eat and good men.” 

It fhould be remembered here, that Plutarch was a prieft 
of Apollo; and; moreover, that what he, Plato, and 
Ariitoxenus fay, concerning the injuries which mufic had 
received from the theatre, favours very much of cant and 
prejudice. Athenzus, on the contrary, tells us, that not- 
withitanding the complaints of Ariftoxenus againit theatrical 
corruption, others were of opinion, that mufic derived its» 
principal improvements in Greece from the theatre ; and it 
feems natural, that the hope of applaufe, and the fear of 
cenfure, fhould operate more powerfully on the induitry 
and faculties of a compofer or performer, than the idea of 
private praife or blame. And, if we may judge of ancient 
times by the prefent, the theatre feéms the place to de- 
velope all the powers of mufic, and to expand the talents 
of its profeffors: for it is at the mufical theatre, the m 
temple of Apollo and the mufes, that perfe€tion of various 
kinds is more frequently found than any where elfe. But 
old things do get violently praifed, particularly mufic, after 
it ceafes to give pleafure, or even to be heard; and old 
people exclufively praife what pleafed them in their youth, 
without making allowance for their own want of judgment 
and experience at that time, which, perhaps, joined to the 
difpofition of youth to be eatily pleafed, occafioned their’ 
former delight. i 

It is natural to fuppofe as Greek mufic, like other arts, 
and other things, muit have had its infancy, maturity, and 
decrepitude ; that in fecond childhood, as its effeéts were 
more feeble, its purfuits would be more trivial than before ’ 
its decline. Few great ations were achieved by the Greeks 
after their total fubjeétion. However, they cultivated mufic 
under the Roman emperors, under their own, and are {till 
delighted with it under the Turkifh government ; but their 
mufic is now fo far from being the ftandard of excellence to 
the reft of the world, that none but themfelves are pleafed 
with it. b 

Plutarch treats the fubje&t of mufic in a manner lefs dog- 
matical than hiftorical. The two principal branches of mA 
art, upon which he lays the moft {trefs, are the harmonical 
and rhythmical ; that is, tone, or melody, and #ime. 

In M. Burette’s notes, he gives a biographical account 
of all the ancient poets and muficians mentioned in the. 
courfe ef the Dialogue; which faves his readers much 
trouble in feeking them, difperfed as they are through all 
literature; and greatly enlivens the tranflation of many 
parts of the treatife, that are now either unintelligible or» 
ufelefs. 

Upon the whole, however, there is more to be learned 
from this Dialogue, concerning the hiftory, and indeed 
practice, of ancient mufic, thus illuftrated and ae x 
than in Meibomius, Ptolemy, and all the philofophers % 
mathematicians, who only treat of the monochord, ratios,! 
and harmonics, without giving us a fingle paflage of ancient; 
mufic, or telling us what it was in practice. im 

PLUTEI, in the Roman rt of War, were engines con- 
trived for the defence of foldiers, confifting of the fame 
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materials with the vinex, but of a different figure ; being 
fhaped like an arched fort of waggon, and having three 
wheels, fo conveniently placed, that the machines would 
move either way with equal eafe. 

_ PLUTO, in Myzhology, the fon of Saturn and Rhea, 
and fovereign of the empire of darknefs. Statius calls him 
the black Jupiter; and he is reprefented by the poets as 
feated on a throne, holding his {ceptre in his hand, which 
had two points by way of diftinguifhing it from Neptune’s 
trident, which had three, with a veil over his head, which, 
as well as his complexion, fheuld be dark and terrible. 
He is fometimes called by the name of Dis. 

The fable of Pluto’s having had hell or the empire of 
darknefs afligned him for his lot is thus explained by Dio- 
dorus Siculus. He fays, that it arofe from his being the 
firft who founded the cuftom of burying the dead, of tranf- 
ferring them into fepulchres, and of beftowing other fer- 
vices upon them, which before him had been negleéted. 
But Banier, not thinking it probable that duties fo natural 
would have been neglected till*the time of Pluto, is of 
opinion, that he was reckoned the king of hell, becaufe he 
lived inavery lone country in re{pe&t of Greece, where Jupiter 
had fixed his empire. This country was the extremity of 
Spain, where he bufily employed himfelf in working at the 
gold and filver mines, which were very common near Cadiz, 
where he fixed his refidence. Spain was anciently reckoned 
a country abounding with rich mines; and near Tartefus, 
at the mouth of the river Betis, it is faid there was a 
mountain of filver: and from this name of the ifland Tar- 
tefus, Tartarus is fuppofed to have been derived. _ This 
circumitance induced Pluto to fix his refidence in this ifland, 
and hence he obtained the name of Pluto, the god of riches, 
and has been fometimes confounded with Plutus. Befides, 
Pluto’s kingdom was not only low in refpect of fituation 
compared with Greece, but as Pluto employed labourers 
in the mines, who dug into the bewels of the earth, and 
penetrated, as it were, to the gloomy manfions of the 
manes, «dn, or hell, in fearch of hidden treafures, he was 
reckoned king of the dead. Befides, the ocean, on the 
coaft of which he reigned, was accounted a place over- 
ipread with darknefs, and this, as Banier imagines, was 
the foundation of all the fables that were invented concern- 
ing Pluto and his realms of darknefs. ‘T'artarus he fuppofes 
te have been derived from Tartefus near Cadiz, and the river 
Lethe from Guadelethe, which runs over-againit that city, 
and the lake Avernus from the word Abarona, importing 
at the extremities, a name given to that lake, which is near 
the ocean; accordingly Pluto was particularly worfhipped at 
Cadiz, under the name of Death, as Philoftratus has ob- 
ferved ; of which there ean be no doubt, fince the Pheeni- 
cians, whofe language was eftablifhed at Cadiz with the 
colonies planted there by Hercules, called Pluto Muth, 
their name for Death. We might alfo add, that all the 
names given to him, or the countries where ke was wor- 
fhipped, have a relation to this title, ‘¢ god of the dead.” 
For the rape of Proferpine by Pluto, fee PRosERPINE. 

PLUTUS, the god of riches, reckoned amongft the 
number of infernal deities, becaufe riches are derived from 
the bowels of the earth. Hefiod makes him to be a de- 
fcendant of the Ceres and Jafion in the ifle of Crete, pro- 
bably becaufe thefe two perfons applied themfelves to agri- 
culture, which is the means of obtaining the moft fubftantial 
riches. Plutus had a ftatue at Athens, placed in the 
bo of Minerva, where the public treafures were de- 
potted ; at Thebes, in the temple of Fortune, this goddefs 
holds Plutus_in her arms as an infant, nourifhed by her ; 
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and at Athens, Plutus is in the arms of the ftatue of Peace, 
as the fymbol of riches, which give peace. 

_ This Plutus, having been obferved to difpenfe his favours 
very unequally, was therefore reprefented as blind: and 
Ariftophanes in his ‘¢ Plutus’? adds, that he was lame, be- 
caufe whenever he had a mind to enrich the good, he came 
to them very flowly; and when it was his intention ta 
favour them, he was very clear-fighted, and faid to have 
good eyes. Pindar, Ariitophanes, and Lucian inform us, 
that Plutus was a daitardly god, on which circumftance 
Erafmus has founded one of his proverbs; but Plutus vin- 
dicates himfelf from that imputation, in the comedy above 
cited, and fays, that as thieves and robbers never could 
eatch him, that is, never could acquire great riches, they 
hence conftru@ed his precaution and forefight to be 
cowardice. St. Jerom, followed by feveral ecclefiaftical 
writers, alleges that the Syriac or Chaldaic word «* Mam- 
mona”? was the fame with the Plutus of the Greeks. 

PLUVIAL, Pruvrate, anciently fignified a hood or 
cloak ; which ecclefiaftics, chiefly religious, wore in the 
country, to fhelter themfelves from the rain ; by the Latins 
called pluvialis lacerna. 

The word is now ufed, in the Romifh church, for a large 
hood worn by the chanter and fubdeacon at mafs and 
vefpers, &c. It covers the whole man, and is fixed befere 
with two clafps. 

PLUVIALIS, in Ornithology. See PLOVER. 

PLuviatis Major, a name given by fome authors to the 
limofa, a bird in fome refpects refembling our red fhank, 
but larger and longer legged. 

This bird is alfo called the glottis. See Scotorax Glottts. 

Pruviais Levis, a name given by many to the common 
green wood-pecker, the picus viridis of authors, called alfo 
in Enghih the rain-fow/, from an obfervation of its always 
being moft clamorous when rain is coming on. See Picus 
Viridis. See alfo Cucuius Pluvialis. 

PLUVIGNER, in Geography, a town of France, in 
the department of the Morbihan, and chief place of a can. 
ton, in the diftri& of L’Orient ; 14 miles E. of L?Orient- 
The place contains 4800, and the canton 12,476 inhabitants, 
on a territory of 2524 kiliometres, in feven communes. 

PLUVIUS, in Antiquity, an attribute of Jupiter; im- 
plying him the author of rain; g. d. he that fends rain. 
Among the baffo relieyos of the Antonine column, in 
the place where the miracle of the thundering legion is re- 
prefented, we fee a flying man in the air, his arms {pread 
out, and with a very\long beard, which feems to diffolve 
into rain. The learned take this to be a reprefentation of 
Jupiter Pluvius. The Athenians worfhipped him under 
this name, as we learn from Paufanias in Attic. 

PLYERS, in Fortification, denote a kind of balance ufed 
in raifing or letting down a draw-bridge. They confilt of 
two timber levers, about twice the length of the bridge 
they lift, joined together by other timbers framed in the 
form of a St. Andrew’s crofs, which ferves as a counter- 
poife. They are fupported by two upright jambs, on 
which they fwing ; and the bridge is raifed or let down by 
means of chains joining the ends of the plyers and bridge, 

PLYING, or Pryine to Windward, ia Seaman/bip, the 
a& of making, or endeavouring to make, a progrefs 
againft the direétion of the wind. Hence, a fhip that 
advances well in her courfe in this manner of failing, is 
faid to ply well, or be a good plyer, See BraTiNG, in 
Navigation. situa. 

Plying is alfo ufed by ferrymen to denote their waiting 


for a fare. 
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PLYMOUTH, in Cerereplys a town having feparate 
 jurifdiétion, in the hundred of Roborough, at the weftern 
extremity of Devonshire, is 218 miles W.S.W. from London. 
It is fituated at the head of a capacious haven, formed by 
the conflux of the rivers Tamar and Plym with the fea, and 
is probably the largeft corporate town in the county, as 
-well as one of the moft important maritime places in Eng- 
land. Within a circuit of two miles, including its ap- 
pendages of Stonehoufe and Dock, there isa population of 
between 60,000 and 70,000 people, exclufive of feamen and 
foldiers. Plymouth is of confiderable antiquity, and was 
called, in the time of the Saxons, Tameorwerth: after the 
Conquelt it acquired the name of South-Town, or Sutton ; 
and in the reign of Edward I. of Sutton-Prior, and Sutton- 
Valletort, the north part of the town being fituated on the 
lands of the prior of Plympton, and the fouth part on the 
eftate of the Valletorts. Thefe names were relinquifhed in 
the reign of Henry VI., for the more appropriate appella- 
tion of Plym-mouth. In the reign of Edward III. the 
increafing confequence of the town rendered it an objet of 
jealoufy to the French, who landed here, and endeavoured 
to deftroy it by fire; but were repulfed, with the lofs of 
500 men, by Hugh Courtenay, earl of Devonfhire, under 
whofe command the furrounding gentry and their vaffals had 
aflociated withmuch celerity. In the fixth year of Henry IV. 
the French were more fuccefsful, when they landed near 
that part now called Briton-fide, and burnt upwards of 
600 houfes ; but failing in their attempts againft the caftle and 
higher part of the town, they retired to their fhips, and 
proceeded to Dartmouth, where their commander, De Caf- 
tell, and feveral hundred men, were made prifoners. From 
this time till the reign of Henry VI., the town dwindled 
into a mere fifhing village ; when it was rebuilt and improved 
by the prior of Plympton, who, by granting certain privi- 
leges, occafioned a confiderable increafe of inhabitants, and 
efebed the revival of trade and enterprize. In the 18th 
year of Henry VI. it was incorporated as a borough, and 
on the diffolution of monatteries, in thereign of Henry VIII., 
the entire lordfhip of the borough, together with the pa- 
tronage of the religious eftablifhments within or near the 
town, were given to the mayor and commonalty, and thefe 
advantages they ftill retain. In the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth, through the means of fir Francis Drake, various pri- 
vileges were granted to the town, and at the private expence 
of the fame gallant admiral, a ftream of water was con- 
veyed to it from fome fprings on Dartmoor, by a winding 
channel of twenty-four miles in length. In the bie 2 15795 
Plymouth was vifited by a dreadful plague, fuppofed to have 
been introduced with fome cotton-wool, landed from a 
Smyrna fhip, without firft being properly aired. Upwards 
of 600 perfons fell victims to its ravages ; and fo general was 
the fear of its {preading, that the annual eleétion for mayor 
was held in the open air, on Cat-down, fome diftance from 
the town. In 1581 the plague again broke out, and con- 
tinued feveral months ; and many of the inhabitants became 
victims to its violence. At the period of the expeéted in- 
vafion by the Spanifh Armada, in 1588, a Britifh fleet of 
120 fail was aflembled in Plymouth Sound, under the com- 
mand of lord Howard, and the admirals fir Francis 
Drake and fir John Hawkins. This fleet failed for Torbay 
toler the Exeter fhips ; and foon afterwards the grand Spa- 
nifh armada, which papal arrogance had pronounced invin- 
cible, appeared in the form of a crefcent, and /ay to off the 
harbour of Plymouth ; but proceeding to the eaftward, it 
was aflailed by the Britifh fleet, and a deftru€tion thus 
commenced was completed by a violent ftorm, which utterly 


fruftrated the expedition. In 1595, the landing of the Spa- 
niards in Cornwall, (for which fee PENzANcE,) threw the 
inhabitants of Plymouth into much alarm, and caufed the 
adoption of various precautions to, enfure their fafety. 
From this period till 1625, nothing material occurred, when 
Charles I. with his whole court, 120 fhips, and. 6000 
troops, came from Port{mouth, and remained here ten days, 
fumptuoufly entertained by the mayor and corporation. In 
the following year, Plymouth was a third time infefted by a 
plague, which raged with incredible fury, till nearly 2000 
rebks were deftreyed. Abott 1637, in confequence of a 
petition to that effet from the mayor aud commonalty, the 
town was divided into two parifhes, and in 1640, an a@& 
was obtained for the erection of a new church; but the 
civil wars, which foon after enfued, occafioned the fufpenfion 
of this latter defign. At the breaking out of the civil 
war, Plymouth very early declared in favour of the parlia- 
ment, and the year 1643 forms a memorable era in the an- 
nals of its hiftory, from the fpirited refiftance made by the 
inhabitants againit the forces of prince Maurice, who be- 
fieged it from September till the clofe of the year without 
fuccefs. What the citizens wanted in means of defence, 
was made up to them in enthufiafm, and they held out till 
the parliamentary forces, under the earl of Effex, approached 
to their relief. On the furrounding eminences are {till to be 
traced the remains of various m0 conftruéted both for 
the defence and reduction of the town. The different at- 
tempts of the royalifts, under the king in perfon, and his 
general, fir Richard Grenville, fucceflively proved abortive, 
and they were finally compelled to raife the fiege, and en- 
tirely withdraw their forces. In the year 1683 the charter 
of the town was furrendered to the king, on the requifition 
of judge Jefferies, and a new one granted at an expence of 
417/. 19s. This vetted the power in ten aldermen and 
twelve affiftants only, and continued in force till the latter 
end* of the year 1697, when the old charter was reftored, - 
though not before upwards of 600/. had been ineffeGtually 

expended. 

Various fortifications have been at different times erected 
for the fecurity of Plymouth, and it is now in a ftate of re- 
{pectable and formidable defence. Several fmaller block- 
houfes and forts were demolifhed on the building of the ci- 
tadel on their fcite, in the time of Charles II., in “1670. 
This ftrong fortrefs confifts of three regular, and two ir- 
regular baftions-; and the curtains of the regular baf- 
tions are further ftrengthened by two ravelins and horn- 
works. On the eaft, north, and weft fides is a deep 
ditch, counterfcarp, and covered way, palifadoed. In the 
time of war the parapets are mounted with a great number 
of heavy ordnance, ‘and the garrifon confifts of a regiment 
of militia. A lieutenant-governor, and other officers, refide 
here. The view from the ramparts is exceedingly beautiful, 
and comprehends a great variety of interefting objects. There 
is a lower fort, conneGted with the citadel, and chiefly in- 
tended for the defence of the found. Befides thefe works, 
feveral batteries and block-houfes are raifed on different 
points of the harbour ; on mount Batten, Staddon-heights, 
and at Maker ; but its chief fecurity is St. Nicholas ifle and 
its formidable batteries. This ifland rifes nearly in the cen- 
tre of the found, between the Plymouth fhore and mount . 
Edgecumb. Between the latter and the ifland is a ridge of 
rocks, great part of which is vifible at low water, and ren- 
ders the entrance into the found, or harbour, difficult and 
dangerous. = 

The Viétualling office, under the eaftern walls of the cita- 
del, is an extenfive range of buildings, where the ovens for 
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fupplying the navy with bread, andthe ingenuity exercifed 
in the facie and_ preparations, prefent interefting obje&s : 
though there are but two bakehoufes, each containing four 
ovens, yet they are heated eight times a day, and in the courfe 
of that time bake a fufficient quantity of bread for 16,000 
men. The granaries are large and well conitructed ; and the 
whole procefs of converting the grain into bread is fimple and 
ingenious. ; 

The town itfelf has very few claims either to elegance or 
neatnefs ; the ftreets are in general ill conitructed, irregular, 
and badly paved, but a better taite chara¢terifes the improve- 
ments which are taking place. Amongft the public buildings 
the moft ancient is the parifh church, which confifts of a nave, 
fide aifles, and chancels, with a tower at the weft end, orna- 
mented with pinnacles. This ftruéture contains feveral curi- 
ous and ancient monuments. The precife period of its 
erection is not known, but it is mentioned in a general fur- 
vey in the year 1291. The tower is of more recent date, 


haying been built, in 1440, by Thomas Yogge, a merchant 


of the town. The other church, begun in 1646, is confe- 
crated to the memory of Charles I., and called Charles’s 
church. Seétariits are numerous, and here are various meet- 
ing houfes, chapels, and a fynagogue for Jews. The 
Guildhall, lately rebuilt on the {cite of a more ancient one, is 
avery indifferent edifice. It contains a few portraits of fome 
of the Englifh fovereigns and other illuftrious perfonages. 
Adjoining the guildhall, and connefed with it, are the 
public prifons of the town; they confift of a room for 
debtors, and feveral cells for prifoners, all very fmall and in- 
convenient. There are twenty-one charitable inftitutions in 
Plymouth, fome of them eftablifhed and fupported by the 
town, others by voluntary contribution, and the reft from 
the annual income of donations by individuals. Of the 
former are the workhoufe, which is a very ufeful and well 
regulated inftitution ; St. Andrew’s alms-houfes, in which 
twelve widows are permitted to live gratis, with a {mall 
weekly allowance; and the workhoufe alms-houfes, of a fimilar 
nature with the laft. Thofe fupported by voluntary con- 
tribution are the Public Difpenfary, Houfehold of Faith, 
Female Afylum, Grey and Yellow School, School of Induf- 
try, Public School, on the new plan of inftruétion defigned 
by Dr. Bell and Mr. Lancafter; Mifericordia, Lying-in-Cha- 
rity, and Merchants’ Hofpital, for maimed and difabled fea- 
men, and the widows and orphans of fuch as are killed, flain, 
or drowned in the merchants’ fervice. Thofe maintained by 
private bequefts are, Hele’s charity, Lanyon’s charity, 
Orphan’s aid hofpital and grammar-{chool, Charles’ alms- 
houfes, Jory’s alms-houfes, lady Rogers’ fchool, Kelway’s 
truft. The Prefbyterians have a very extenfive feminary for 
educating girls in the tenets of their feét, fupported by the 
contributions of their members. Among the other public 
buildings are to be noticed the public library, a new and 
elegant edifice ere€ted by the fubfcribers. It is capacious 
and convenient, and the architeCtural part executed with 
tafte and judgment by Mr. Fenefton ; the front in imitation 
of atemple at Athens. The theatre and hotel, covering 
with their appendages nearly an acre of ground, have 
joft been completed by the mayor and commonalty, at 
an expence of nearly 40,000/.; the front is very noble and 
has a portico, the largeft in this country, containing eight 
columns of the Ionic order forty feet in elevation. ‘The 
theatre is the handfomeft country theatre in England, and is 
eonftructed almoft entirely of iron. The roof is fixty-four 
feet {pan, and was made at Briftol of wrought iron bars. 
There are three tiers of boxes formed of caft-iron, the fronts 
thinly cafed with wood to preferve the found. Plans for 


a new public exchange have been adopted, and are about to 
be acted upon, as well as are thofe for a new parifh church. 
Government has feveral military eftablifhments here, fuch as 
barracks, hofpitals, and prifons. The latter have lately 
been rebuilt, and are capable of containing 3000 men ; they 
are placed under the direGtion of a captain of the navy, and 
ufed as a depot for prifoners of war, from whence they are 
fent to Dartmoor and other inland prifons. 

Plymouth was conftituted a borough in the eighteenth year 
of Henry VI., and has fent two members to parliament, 
without intermiffion, fince that period. It is governed by 
its own magiftrates ; who are a mayor, juftice, and the two 
fenior members of the bench of aldermen. In addition to 
the mayor and juftice, the corporation confifts of twelve al- 
dermen, twenty-four common-council men, a town clerk, and 
acoroner. A general feflions of the peace is holden here four 
times in the year, where all offences, which extend to tranf- 
portation for feven years, are tried, and thofe of minor im- 
portance are determined by the mayor at his weekly fitting 
in guildhall. there is a confiderable trade carried on at 
Plymouth independently of the importation of coals, culm, 
corn, wine, timber, and articles for town confumption, even 
during war, at which times a vaft deal of bufinefs arifes from 
the fale of prizes and their cargoes, which attra purchafers 
from all parts of the kingdom. During peace an aétive 
trade is carried on with Newfoundland. A new and con- 
venient pier was erected in 1790, at the expence of govern- 
ment, which fecures the veflels lying in the pool, or inner 
harbour; from the violence of the waves. The market days 
are Mondays, Thurfdays, and Saturdays. The market-place 
has lately been ereéted at an expence of 10,000/., and is very 
extenfive and commodious, comprehending three acres of 
ground, with an open area for a cattle market. The revenues 
belong to the corporation, and are confiderable. Here are 
held two annual fairs. 

The borough of Plymouth and its fuburbs, according to 
the population report of 1811, contains 5732 houfes, and 
56,060 inhabitants. Of thefe it is {pecitied that 12,339 
were refident within the parifh of St. Andrew. 

This town has not acquired much literary charaéter. 
Jofeph Glanville, acelebrated divine and philofopher, was born 
here in 1636. (For an account of his life and writings, fee 
vol. xvi. art. GLANVILLE, JosEPH.) The brave admiral 
fir John Hawkins, who commanded the rear of the fleet 
which defeated the Spanifh armada, was a native of this 
town (fee vol. xvii.) ; and it was long the refidence of the 
celebrated fir Francis Drake, who was a member of the 
corporation, reprefentative to parliament, and the author*of 
many valuable improvements in Plymouth, and its vicinity. 
(See vol. xii.) In the eaft parts of the town are the remains 
of the priory of White friars, granted in the 38th year of 
Henry VIII. to Giles Ifelham. The principal gateway 
or entrance is ina very dilapidated ftate, but the ruins of 
the priory itfelf are almoft extin&, and their {cite occupied 
by a fmith’s fhop. The hofpital of the Grey friars is ftill 
remaining, and is now a private houfe. An abbey of Cif- ' 
tertian friars is ftill ftanding fouth of St. Andrew’s church, 
and is denominated the abbey wine vaults, the vaults being 
occupied for that purpofe. 

Prymoutu Port and Harbour is conveniently adapted for 
the purpofes of trade, and affords an excellent road for fhips of 
war, their prizes, and merchant veffels. The harbour is 
divided into feveral ramifications, which are diftinguifhed by 
different appellations. Sutton-pool immediately adjoins the 
town, the buildings of which nearly encircle it. The en- 
trance to the pool is between two large piers, ereéted by 
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parliamentary grants in 1791—1799. It is furrounded with 
public and private quays, and all fhips entering it are obliged 
to pay certain dues on landing their cargoes... The pool is 
under the fuperintendance of a company, by whofe manage- 
ment it has been benefited with important improvements. 

Catwater harbour is formed by the eftuary of the river 
Plym, and is capable of proteGting from the fouth-weit 
gales, which are prevalent, upwards of soofhips. Part of 
this harbour is under the jurifdi€tion of the mayor and com- 
monalty of Plymouth, the other part is fubject to the con- 
troul of the prefent lord Boringdon, who has been at much 
expence in laying down moorings, buoys, &c. On the banks 
of the Catwater are feveral {mall villages. Cat-down, on 
the northern fide, is famous for its lime-ftone quarries: it 
has a fhipwright’s yard, various ftore-houfes, wharfs, &c. 
for commercial tranfaétions. Turnchapel, on the oppofite 
bank, is the property of the Boringdon family, and 1s prin- 
cipally inhabited by fhipwrights employed at the dock- 
yard here, where large fhips of war are frequently repaired, 
and merchant and armed veffels conftruéted. Orefton is a 
populous village on the eaftern banks, principally inhabited 
by fea-faring men. In this neighbourhood are alfo the 
beautiful villages of Upper and Lower Hooe. 

Proceeding from Catwater we enter into that part of the 
harbour denominated the Sound, which is a large and capa- 
cious bay peculiarly adapted for a naval rendezvous. One 
difadvantage, however, attends it, of no inconfiderable 
kind, which is its expofure to foutherly and fouth-wefterly 
winds, that occafion a tremendous fwell. To obviate this 
objection, and render it fafe as well as commodious, the 
lords of the admiralty determined to ereét a pier or break- 
water, and applied to Mr. Rennie, a gentleman well fitted, 
from his extenfive architeétural knowledge, to propofe an 
efficient and pra¢ticable remedy, and render them a plan for 
the purpofe. The report of this gentleman has been put in 
execution, and the work is in a ftate of great forwardnefs. 
The plan of its conftruction is this: it is a mafs of funken 
ftone, in length 850 fathoms, extending from about 60 
fathoms eaft of St. Carlo’s rocks, on the eaft, to about 300 
fathoms weft of the Shovel, on the weit. Another pier is 
made from Andurn Point towards the before-mentioned 
breakwater, about 400 fathoms in length, having an in- 
clined kant, forming an angle of about 120°. Of the firft, 
about 500 fathoms in the middle are ftraight, and 170 fathoms 
at each end inclined to the ftraight parts in an angle of 
120°. Thefe inclined ends prevent the inrun of the fea 
from agitating the water, and fhelter a greater extent of the 
found.. The two kants of the eaftern end of the break- 
water, and weiftern end of the pier, repel the waves in fuch 
amanner as to prevent them from paffing in any material de- 
gree through the opening between. The improvements are 
sienaek of large blocks of ftone, thrown promifcuoufly 
into the found in the line of the breakwater, leaving them 
to find their own bafe, which is about feventy yards broad, 
and the top is intended to be about ten yards in width, at the 
level of ten feet above the low water of an ordinary {pring 
tide. The principal part of the ftone ufed for the works is 
brought from quarries at the head of Catwater, in {mall 
veffels, of from 50 to 100 tons, with a crane fixed in their 
decks to take out the ftones, and throw them into the 
water. ‘The expences neceffary to complete the undertaking 
were eftimated at 1,150,000/.: the quantity of ftone -re- 
quired 2,360,000 tons. The coft of the firft year was cal- 
culated at 60,000/.: 170,000 tons of ftone have been depo- 
fited, and 500 yards in length of the mole are already ap- 
parent above low water, and the expence fo far has been 


confiderably within the eftimate prefented by Mr. Rennie te 
the lords of the admiralty. At a more advanced ftate of 
the bufinefs, it is contemplated to ere&t a_cut-ftone pier on 
the top of the great breakwater, and build two light-houfes 
on each extremity, to afliit fhips entering the found. j 

The Eddyftone light-boufe, at the mouth of the found, 
five leagues iouth of Plymouth, is neceflarily an appendage 
of the moft important kind to the harbour, without which 
the entrance to it would be extremely dangerous. There is 
a duty payable by fhips paffing the light-houfe, which is col- 
leéted at all the neighbouring perts. Merchant fhips only 
are fubje& to this tax, thofe belonging to the king are free. 
For an account and hiftory of the’ Eddyftone light-houfe, 
fee vol. xii. 

Stonehoufe is a populous town, containing about 5000 in- 
habitants, fituated on the road leading from Plymouth to 
Plymouth-dock, and almoft connecting the latter with the 
former by the continuation of buildings. The itreets are 
generally irregular, but moft of them paved, and the houfes 
handfome and oonvenient. Stonehouie bridge, erected over . 
a {mall creek of the fame name, is a neat ftone fabric of one 
arch. The revenue arifing from its toll is confiderable, and 
paffes to the lords of the manor. Stonehoufe has ever 
been the property of individuals; as early as the 27th of 
Henry III. it belonged to Joel de Stonehoufe, and has 
fince, by various marriages, pafled into the family of Mount 
Edgecumbe. By the laft cenfus the number of houfes 
was found to be 566, and the population 5174. There 
are a chapel, work-houfe, and market-place; but the moft 
important - public. buildings are the Royal Marine bar-" 
racks, a handfome range of uniform granite edifices, in the 
form of a quadrangle, and capable of containing upwards of 
1000 men, with their officers. At Stoneltoufe, and conne&- 
ing it with the borough and town of Plymouth, is the Royal 
Naval hofpital, which is an immenfe eftablifhment, under 
the fuperintendance of a governor, lieutenants, and medical 
officers. Befides the chapel, difpenfary, and officers’ refi- 
dences, there are feven large, commodious buildings fur- 
rounding the lawn, each containing fix wards, and capable 
of accommodating 959 perfons, officers and failors. The 
fick and wounded are brought in boats from their fhips, 
and landed at a quay immediately adjacent to the hofpital. 
The Royal Military hofpital, of a more recent ereGtion than 


‘ the former, is fituated on the oppofite bank of the ftream, 


and confifts of only four diftinét buildings. Its government 

is fimilar to the other. Adjacent te Plymouth are fe- 

veral inland towns and villages of minor confequence, 

St. Budeaux, about fivé miles north of Plymouth, is a plea- 

fant village, formerly the property of fir William Gorges, 

the only defcendant of whom is faid to be the celebrated 

Gorges, who commanded the Chouans in Brittany during 

the latter part of the French revolution. The ch is a 

plain fimple edifice, erected in the 14th century, with the. 
materials of an older ftruéture. Buckland-Monachorum 

is entitled to notice for its handfome church, confifting of - 
a nave, fide aifles, tranfepts, a tower, with turrets and pin- 

nacles. The remains of the Drake family are depefited 

here, with feveral handfome monuments to their memory, 

as well as to that of lord Heathfield, the brave commander 

at the famous fiege of Gibraltar. There are alfo the vil- 
lages of Lipfon, Widey, Tamerton, Crabtree, and Comp- 

ton. Polwhele’s Hiftory of Devonhhire, folio. Beauties of 

England, vol. iv. Pidture of Plymouth. 

'LyMouTH-Dock, fometimes denominated Dock, in the 
hundred of Roborough, and parifh of Stoke-Damerell, 
Devonhhire, is fituated weft of Plymouth, with the town, 

of. 
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of Stonehoufe only intervening. It is placed on the eait- 
ern bank of Hamoaze. The manor, excepting a part of 
the dock-yard, is the property of the St: Aubyn family, 
who inherit it from fir William Morice, fecretary of {tate to 
Charles II., and mentioned by Clarendon as inftrumental 
to the reftoration. In this family reft the prefentation to 
the living of Stoke-Damerell. The ftreets are regular, in- 
terfecting each other at right angles, and generally well 
built. The pavement is of the marble with which the 
neighbourhood abounds, and after a fhower its veins have 
a beautiful appearance. Though of fuch confiderable 
magnitude, it is wholly of modern date, and owes its ori- 
gin and rapid increafe to the eftablifhment of the dock-yard 
and naval arfenals. It was made a king’s yard in the latter 
part of the reign of William III., hefore which it was a 
‘mere hamlet of a few houfes. The greater part of the 
town has been ereéted fince 1760. The number of inhabit- 
ants in Dock is about 25,000, and the houfes 2400. They 
are erected by the inhabitants on leafes for ninety-nine 
years, fubjeét to a fmall annual quit rent. The town 
and the dock-yard are defended by lines. 
menced in the reign of George II., but the works have 
been much improved under an aé&t made in the 21ft of his 
prefent majefty, George III. On the north-eaft and fouth 
fides the town is bounded by a fod wall, about twelve feet 
high, which was built in 1787. The weltern fide is {kirted 
by the walls of the dock-yard and gun-wharf. Without 
the lines is a ditch from twelve to eighteen and twenty feet 
deep, excavated from the folid flate and limeflone rock. 
In this line of fortification are three barrier gates; the 
North barrier, the Stoke barrier, and the Stonehoufe bar- 
rier. Round the whole extent ‘are planted pieces of ord- 
nance, at regular diftances. ‘The other fortifications are a 
battery on mount Wife ; another at the Obelifkk hill ; and a 
redoubt or block-houfe on mount Pleafant, without the 
Mines, which command the whole. It is in contemplation 
to fortify the town regularly, and the bufinefs is actually 
begun; but the dock-yard may be commanded from many 
of the adjacent eminences, all of which mutt -be fortified 
alfo, at an expence that would erect feveral diftinG yards! 
The town, being circumfcribed by this boundary of defence, 
does not admit of any increafe of building within it. A 
new town without the lines, named: Morice-town, is alfo 
the property of the St. Aubyn’s family. Dock has two 
ehapefs, and feveral meeting-houfes for feéts of different 
denominations, which are very numerous. The parifh 
church is fituated about a mile from the town. There are 
few charitable inftitutions, perhaps in confequence of the 
recent growth of the town. The poor-houfe is extenfive, 
and all contain nearly 300 perfons: picking oakum for 
the dock-yard affords conftant employment to its inmates. 
The town, not being incorporated, is under the jurifdiction 
of the county magiftrates, who hold their feflions quarterly 
here. The inhabitants are fupplied with water from the 
fprings on Dartmoor, by an aqueduét fimilar to that of 
Plymouth. Markets are held three days in the week in the 
new market place, lately ere@ted by fir John St. Aubyn. 
The government houfe is a handfome building, erected when 
Jord Lennox commanded here ; it is appropriated folely to 
the difpatch of military bufinefs, court-martials, &c. and 
has in front a grand parade. Here are eight different 
barrack eftablifhments, whieh afford conveniencies for 
3ooo men. The naval department confifts of an admi- 
ral and rear admiral, deputy judge advocate, and com- 
miffioner for the payment of feamen’s wages. Near the 
grand parade ftands the telegraph, by which a commu- 
Bication is kept up with the Admiralty in London, 
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through thirty-fix different ftations. Inftances have ocs 
curred of a {hort meflage being tranfmitted to London, 
and an anfwer returned, in fifteen minutes. (See Posr 
and TrrecrapnH.) The dogk-yard, even in its prefent un- ~ 
finifhed ftate, is acknowledged to be one of the fineft in 
the world. When it was firft ufed as a naval arfenal is un- 
certain; but as the bafon and its dock arg the moft an- 
cient, and were not made till the reign of William IIT., it 
feems evident that this was a place of little confequence 
before that period. The wall, which feparates the yard 
from the town, ts of flate and limeftone, and in fome places 
thirty feet high. The-area within the wall is feventy-one 
acres and thirty-fix poles; including the projecting parts of 
the jetties. The entrance to the dock-yard from the land 
fide is from Fore-ftreet, by a large gate for carriages, &c., 
and a fmall one for foot paflengers. No perfon is fuffered 
to enter, unlefs well known, or in uniform, without an 
order from the commiflioner. Immediately within the gates 
is the mafter porter’s houfe ; and clofe by is the chapel, the 
tower and one aifle of which are as old as 1700, the other 
aifle is of much more recent date. In front of the chapel 
is the military guard-office, and over that the navy pay- 
office. From the gates, a flat paved road, fkirted with 
elms, leads to the officers’ dwelling-houfes, which are of 
brick, and thirteen in number. From hence to. the lower 
part of the yard, which has been levelled from the folid 
rock, is a defcent by a flight of fteps, leading to.two hand- 
fome buildings, the northernmoft of which is the joiner’s 
fhop, the other is ufed as an office. Dire&ly in front of 
thefe is the bafin and dock, made in the reign of William III. 
The bafin is a large excavation, in which all the boats be- 
longing to the yard, as well as the launches employed in 
moving fhips, are kept; the water flows into it through an 
opening about feventy feet wide. Within the bafin is a 
dock, fufficiently capacious for a feventy-four gun fhip; its 
length is 197 feet 3 inches; its width, 65 feet 1o inches; 
and its depth, 23 feet 1 inch. The bafin is bounded’ on 
each fide by jetty-heads, which are platforms projeéting over 
the fea, fupported by wooden pillars driven full of nails, 
to prevent the worms from perforating them. Ships of all 
fizes lie alongfide thefe jetties without grounding, and here 
all veffels are brought to be fitted out. On the fouth jetty 
is a landing place, called the matter attendant’s ftairs, where 
all ftores returned from fhips are landed, and thofe to be 
fent to them fhipped off. Adjoining this jetty is the rigging 
houfe, a handfome building, 480 feet long, and three ftories 
high, forming one fide of a quadrangle. This fabric is of 
lime-ftone, with the coins and cornices of Portland ftone. 
Within it the ngging for the fhips of war is kept in fuch 
a ftate of Eee: as to be fit for ufe at a very fhort 
notice. Over the rigging is the fail loft, where all the fails 
are eut out and made. ‘The remaining three fides of the 
quadrangle are ftore-houfes, in which the various articles 
neceflary to equip the fleets are kept. Advancing fouth- 
ward is a flip for hauling up and graving the bottoms of 
fall veflels, fuch as floops of war, cutters, &e. Beyond 
this is the Camber, a long canal, about feventy feet wide, 
terminating at the upper end in a bafin, where boats lie ; 
on the north fide of which is the boat-houfe, where 
boats are built and repaired. Here, before the year 
1768, were the bounds of the yard; all thence to the 
fouthward is ftill called the “new ground.” The black- 
{fmith’s fhop is fituated fouth of the canal; it is a fpa- 
cious building, about 210 feet fquare, and contains 
forty-eight forges. The largeft anchors made here weigh 
five tons; they are made of iron bars forged together, and 
are moved in and out of the fire by the aid of cranes, 
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The quantity of coals burnt in 1802 was 876 chaldrons 
and 23 buthels. The anchor-wharf fronts the black{mith’s 
fhop. Near this wharf are three flips, whereon large fhips 
are built ; and adjoining them is a boiling-houfe, in which 
the planks that are to receive a particular curve are boiled 
in water for a confiderable time, and aa afterwards ap- 
lied hot to their places are immediately faftened. North- 
ward of the flips are the maft-houfe and pond; in the 
former the different mafts and yards are made of many 
pieces of balk, formed to fit into each other, then rounded 
and preffed together with iron hoops driven on red-hot. 
The pond is a large piece of water, inclofed from the fea 
by a very ftrong wall, of at leaft ro feet in thicknefs, and 
about 380 feet long; the top of which is laid flat with 
large flags of coarfe granite. The water flows in through 
two openings about forty feet wide, over which are light 
wooden bridges. An immenfe number of maits, yards, &c. 
are always kept in this pond, to prevent their ee 
from expofure to the fun. Near the fouth end of the ma 
houfe is a {mall mount, generally called « Bunker’s Hill,” 
on the fummit of which is a watch-houfe and a fmall battery. 
Under this hill is a {mall powder magazine, and near it a 
flip for building cutters and fmall veffels. Returning from 
the interior of the yard, the rope-houfes firft engage the 
attention. Thefe are two buildings of limeftone, two 
{tories high, and twelve hundred feet long, running parallel 
to each other. In the upper ftories twine is made, and 
yarns prepared for the cables, which are /ayed (twifted to- 
gether) below. The largeft cables that are made are 25 
inches in circumference, and 100 fathoms long ; they weigh 
116 cwt. 1 qr. and 16lb., and contain 3240 yarns. One 
of thefe buildings was partly confumed by an accidental 
conflagration in June 1812. The whole of the machinery 
was deftroyed, and only 400 feet of the rope-houfe faved. 
The lofs was eftimated at 15,000/. In 1776 confiderable 
alarm was excited from an attempt of John Aitken, com- 
monly called « Jack the painter,” to deftroy the dock-yard 
with fire; he was afterwards detected in a fimilar endea- 
vour at Portfmouth, and hanged. (See Porrsmoutu.) 
The mould or model loft, where the different parts of fhips 
to be built are laid down according to plans fent from the 
Navy Board, is in front of the ftore-houfe, and is the laft 
building of importance in that part of the yard fouth of 
the bafin. On the north jetty is a landing place, called 
the North-ftairs, where officers not on duty generally land. 
Near it is a houfe, where pitch is kept continually boiling, 
to be applied to the bottoms and feams of fhips. The 
double dock is the firft ef three, very near each other, for 
line of battle fhips, and fo denominated from its capability 
of containing two fhips at the fame time. ‘The dock gates, 
by which the water is kept out of the docks, form, when 
clofed, the fegment of a circle, with its convex fide toward 
the fea: they are made of timbers itrongly put together 
and hung on each fide of the mouth of the dock. As 
foon as a fhip is taken into dock, which is always at high 
water, the gates are fhut and locked; the water within the 
dock then runs out through fluices made for the purpofe, 
till the ebb tide has ceafed; the fluices are then fhut, and 
the water which may ftill remain is thrown out by engines 
on the plan of pumps, worked by horfes. The fhip is 
taken out by opening the fluices, and fuffering the water 
to attain an equal height within as without, when the gates 
are opened without difficulty. The fecond dock, called 
the Union, or North dock, is 239 feet 4 inches long, 
86 feet 7 inches wide, and 26 feet 10 inches deep, 
and is faced with Portland ftone. The New Union, 
or North New dock, 259 feet 9 inches long, 85 feet 


3 inches wide, and 27 feet 9 inches deep, was made 
in the year 1789, and is on the fame plan. Near the 
head of this latter dock is the burning place for old 
copper; and further northward, are the plumbers’, braziers’, 
and armourers’ fhops, and the bricklayers’ and ftone cutters’ 
yards. Behind all this fide of the yard, the rock, having 
never been levelled, rifes very high ard irregular: on it are 
a few fheds and itorehoufes. Every perfon belonging to 
the dock-yard is under the command of the commiffioner, 
from whom all orders are received, and who has it in his 
power to difcharge workmen for negle&t of duty. The 
gun-wharf is feparated from the dock-yard by North- 
corner ftreet; it was begun in 1718 or 1719, and com- 
pleted about 1785. The buildings are in’ general good, 
but very heavy, and in the Dutch ftyle. They were pro- | 
jected by the late fir John Vanburgh, who was then at- 
tached to the ordnance department. The quantity of 
ground within the walls is four acres and three quarters. 
Here are two principal ftore-houfes, of three  ftories 
high, for 80,000 mufkets, piftols, and other fmall ftores ; 
a number of fheds for gun-carriages, &c. ; a* powder 
magazine, and a cooperage. The dock-yard, as. well as 
the gun-wharf, is rated to the poor, and pays houfe and 
window-tax for the dwellings ; but neither tithes, church 
rates, nor land-tax. The diverfity of employments, inge- 
nuity, and manual activity, exhibited in the various depart- 
ments of the dock-yard, prefent a very interelting {pe€tacle © 
to thofe who have not been accuftomed to appreciate the 
effeéts of human induftry on a large feale. The bay or 
eftuary of Hamoaze, on which the dock-yard is fituated, is 
a commodious bafin about four miles long, and half a 
mile wide, where in times of peace a very confiderable part 
of the Englifh navy is laid up in ordinary. The port 
admirals, hofpital and prifon fhips, are always ftationed here, 
and thofe that, have undergone, or are about fo receive 
repair in the dock. The fhips are moored by large chains 
of iron, fixty fathoms long, confifting of 120 links, and 
having at the end a large anchor. On the banks of this 
harbour are other eftablifhments of government ; the powder 
magazine, higher up, confifts of feveral detached ftone build- 
ings; the powder-kilns, erected for drying damaged powder ; 
and on the bank of a creek of the harbour running to the 
S.W. is the South-down brewery, where all the beer for 
the fleet is brewed. In the vicinity of Dock are feveral 
{mall towns, of which Stoke is the moft important. It is 
an ancient village, and has confiderably enlarged itfelf 
within a few years. The church is fituated at a fhort 
diftance from the town, confifting of three aifles and a 
tower: the period of its ereétion is unknown. Morice- 
town, on the north fide of Dock, near the ferry which 
crofles the Tamar, is increafing very faft in fize and con- 
fequence. There are other villages in the neighbourhood, 
which will be treated of in our defcription of SALTASH. 
Immediately oppofite to Dock is the dehghtful peninfula of 
Mount-Edgecumbe, the feat of the earl of Mount-Edge- 
cumbe. The manfion was completed in the reign of queen 
Mary, and is antiquated in its appearance. It contains a few 
good paintings and portraits, and is pleafantly fituated on 
the fide of a wooded hill, from whence the profpeét is- 
variegated and comprehenfive. The grounds occupy an _ 
area of about three miles in circumference, and are divided 
into parks, lawns, woods, terraces, kitchen and flower 
ney The eftate became the property of the prefent— 
amily about the beginning of the 16th century from an 
intermarriage ; by which connection they alfo became the 
proprietors of Stone-houfe. On the heights bordering 
the park of Mount-Edgecumbe ffands Maker-church, the 
tower 
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tower of which is ufed as a medium for conveying fignals 
from the admirals’ fhips in Hamoaze to fhips in the 
Sound, and alfo to forward the information of any fleets or 
veffels of war in the offing, or paffing up or down Channel. 
Polwhele’s Hiftory of Devon, folio. Beauties of England, 
vol. iy. Picture of Plymouth and Dock. 

PLYMOUTH, a maritime county, in the eaftern part of 
the ftate of Maflachufetts, containing 35,169 inhabitants, 
and fubdivided into 18 townfhips, of which Plymouth is 
the chief. Within the counties of Plymouth and Briftol 
there were, in 1796, in actual work, 14 blaft and fix air- 
furnaces, 20 forges, feven flitting and rolling mills, befides 
a number of nail fhops, and others for common {mithery. 
Thefe furnaces, fupplied from the neighbouring mines, pro- 
duce annually from 1500 to 1800 tons of iron-ware. The 
forges, at an average, manufacture more than 1000 tons 
annually, and the flitting and rolling mills at leaft 1500 tons. 
The manufactures of thefe mills have given rife to various 
others dependent upon them, fuch as cut and hammered 
nails, {fpades, and fhovels, card teeth, faws, f{cythes, metal- 
buttons, cannon-balls, balls, fire-arms, &c. In thefe coun- 
ties are alfo manufa¢tures of hand-bellows, combs, fheet- 
iron for the tin-manufa¢ture, wire, linfeed oil, fnuff, ftone 
and earthen ware. ‘The iron-works, called the Federal 
furnaces, are feven miles from Plymouth harbour. 

PriyMourTH, the capital of the above county, is a poft-town 
and port of entry, 42 miles S. from Bofton, to which belongs 
an extenfive townthip, more than 80 fquare miles, is about 16 
miles in length, and more than five in breadth, containing, 
by the cenfus of 1791, 2495 inhabitants, and in 1810, 
4228. The town, or principal fettlement, contaming more 
than two-thirds of the inhabitants, lies on the N.E. part of 
the townfhip, near-a ftream, called the ‘ T’own-brook,” 
which flows from a large pond, bearing the name of “ Bel- 
lingtonfea.’? The principal ftreet crofles the ftream, and is 
interfected by three crofs itreets, extending to the fhore ; 
another ftreet runs welterly on the N. fide of the brook. 
The town is compaétly built, and contains about 200 dwell- 
ing houfes, a handfome meeting-houfe, court-houfe, and 

aol. Here are two precin&s, one including the town 
and the diftri& of Hobbs-Hole and Eel river; the other 
at Monument Ponds, a village about feven miles E. from 
the town, beyond the highlands of Monument. The foil 
near the coaft is generally good; the refidue of the 
‘ townfhip is barren, and remains a foreft, confifting partly 
of pine and partly of oak. The harbour is {pacious, 
but fhallow; formed by a long and narrow neck of 
land, called «* Salthoufe beach,” extending foutherly 
from Marfhfield and terminating at the Gurnet head, and 
bya fmaller beach within, running in an oppofite direc- 
tion, and conneéted with the main land near Eel river, 
about three miles from the town. On the Gurnet is a 
light-houfe, and on Salthoufe-beach is placed one of the 
huts, erected and maintained by the Humane Society of 
Maflachufetts, for the reception and relief of fhipwrecked 
mariners. 3 

The principal bufinefs of the town is the cod-fifhery, em- 
ploying about 2000 tons of fhipping and about 300 men 
annually. Many of the fifhing veflels make voyages to the 
fouthern ftates in the winter feafon. The exports in 
1795 exceeded 70,000 dollars, and in 1796 amounted to near 
130,000 dollars. The produce of the fifhery was formerly 
fold at Bofton, or Salem; but it is now almoift wholly ex- 
ported from the town. The proceeds of the foreign 
voyages are generally conveyed to Bofton for a market. 
During the war for independence, Plymouth fuffered much, 
and was reduced to a ftate of great diftrefs; but it has 
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fince revived, and both the town and its environs have been 
improved. A  ftage pafies to Boiton twice a-week, and an 
aquedué is conftructed for bringing frefh water to the in- 
habitants. The townfhip abounds with ponds (amounting 
to more than 100) and ftreams. Bellington fea covers near 
300 acres, about two miles from the town, and from it runs 
a ftream, which fupplies the aqueduét. South pond is 
much larger. Many of the ponds abound with white and 
red pearch, pike, and other frefh-water fifh, and in the 
numerous brooks which run into the fea are found excel- 
lent trout. Thefe ponds and ftreams are frequently {cenes 
of amufement for parties of both fexes, in the fummer 
feafon. At the villages of Monument Ponds and Eel river, 
and in fome other parts of the townfhip, many of the in- 
habitants are farmers; and in the town the gardens are 
numerous and well-cultivated, and aided by the aquedu& 
will furnifh a fupply adequate to the wants of the inhabit- 
ants. 

The fituation of the town is pleafant and healthful, but 
the eafterly winds of the {pring are noxious. Although the 
market is not regularly fupplied, fowl, fifth, poultry, and wild 
fowl are plentiful, and cheaper, perhaps, than in any ether 
fea-port of the fame fize. The people are fober, induf- 
trious, and friendly. Plymouth is the firft fettlement in New 
England, in 1620, but is peopled, principally, by the defcend- 
ants of the ancient ftock, intermixed with a few foreigners. 
The rock on which their forefathers firft landed, was con- 
veyed, in 1774, from the fhore to a {quare in the centre of 
the town. Although fifhing and foreign commerce engage 
at prefent almoft the whole native capital of the town, a 
variety of circumftances will probably render it, at fome 
future period, a confiderable manufacturing town. 

PrymoutH, a town in Litchfield county, Conneéticut, 
containing 1882 inhabitants.—Alfo, a port and half-fhire 
town in Grafton county, New Hampfhire, on the S. fide 
of Baker’s river, at its mouth, where it falls into the river 
Pemigewailet ; 45 miles N. of Concord ; incorporated in 
1763, and containing 937 inhabitants.—Alfo, a town of 
New York, in Onondago county ; lying about 12 miles 
S.E. of Geneva, on a beautiful declivity on the E, fide of 
Seneca lake, and commanding a view of the whole lake. 
The fituation is healthful and pleafant, well watered by 
copious {prings : more than twenty houfes were built here 
in 1796. The new ftate road interfects this town, and 
hére is a ferry acrofs the lake to another thriving town on 
the oppofite fide.—Alfo, the name of two townfhips in 
Pennfylvania, one in Luzerne county, and the other in that 
of Montgomery ; the former has 765, and the latter 895 
inhabitants.—Alfo, a town of North Carolina, about 20 
miles from Edenton, and a place of confiderable trade; the 
navigation is free and open, and the two places have a 
conftant communication acrofs Albemarle found.—Alfo, a 
fettlement on the S. peninfula of St. Domingo, in the de- 
pendence of Jeremie.—Alfo, a townfhip in Windfor county; 
Vermont, formerly Saltafh, 12 miles W. of Windfor ; con- 
taining 834 inhabitants. \ 

Piymoutu Town, a town in the ifland of Tobago. N. 
lat. 10° 10!. W. long. 60° 3/. 

Prymouru Marble, among our Artificers, a term ufed 
for a fort of marble dug in great plenty about Plymouth, 
and in fome parts of Devonfhire, where it lies in very thick 
ftrata, and whence it is brought in large quantities to us ; 
and when wrought looks little lefs beautiful than fome of 
the Italian marble. ; ‘ 

It is very hard and firm, and of a beautiful texture ; its, 
ground is a blueifh-white, and its variegations are principally 


a pale red, and in imaller quantities brown and yellow = 
thefe 
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‘thefe lie in very orderly beds, and often there is a very 
agreeable glow of a faint red diffufed through the whole 
fubftance. Itis remarkable even in its whole ftruéture, and 
is therefore capable of a more than ordinarily elegant pelifh. 

PLYMPTON, a townfhip in Plymouth county, Maffa- 
chufetts; 45 miles S.E. of Bofton, containing goo inha- 
bitants. 

PLYMPTON-MAURICE, or Earts-Piympron, a 
borough and market town in the hundred of Plympton, and 
county of Devon, England, is 216 miles W.S.W. from 
the metropolis, and 39 miles S.W. from Exeter. Accord- 
ing to the population returns of r811, it contains 92 houfes 
and 715 inhabitants. It is one of the ftannary towns, an 
formerly conftituted part of the honour of Plympton, to 
which no fewer than eighty-nine knight’s fees were append- 
ant, when it was granted by Henry I. to Richard de 
Rivers, or Redverfe, earl of Devonfhire. That nobleman 
built here a magnificent caftle, and made it the capital feat 
of his barony. He and his fucceffors likewife conferred 
upon the town confiderable privileges. Baldwin de Rivers 
granted it a charter of incorporation, which was fucceffively 
confirmed and extended by Edward III., Richard II., and 
Henry V. and VI. Queen Elizabeth granted a new char- 
ter, under which the town is now governed by a mayor, a 
recorder, eight aldermen, a bailiff, and a town clerk. The 
mayor is invefted with the powers of a juitice of the peace, 
and holds a court of record at ftated intervals. 

Plympton fends two members to parliament, and has done 
fo, though irregularly, fince the reign of Edward I. Thefe 
are eleéted by the mayor and free burgeffes, whovare efti- 
mated at one hundred in number. The mayor is the re- 
turning officer. The market day here is Saturday every 
week ; befides which there are four annual fairs. The 
houfes are chiefly difpofed in two ftreets, extending at right 
angles with each other in the form of the Roman letter T. 
The church is only a chapel annexed to the church of 
Plympton St. Mary, an adjoining parifh and village. The 
living is a curacy, in the patronage of the dean and canons 
of Windfor. The other public buildings are a guildhall 
and a free-fchool. The guildhall is an ancient Rrugure 
fupported on ftone pillars, and contains, among other por- 
traits, one of fir Jofhua Reynolds, painted by himfelf. 
The free-fchool was ereéted in 1664, by one of the truftees 
of Elizeus Hele, efq. of Fardel, who bequeathed 1500/. 
per annum, to be expended in charitable purpofes. Of this 
fchool, the father of fir Jofhua Reynolds was mafter for 
many years, and in the mafter’s houfe belonging to it the 
celebrated artift himfelf was born on the 16th July 1723. 
See Reynotps. 

Piympton St. Mary, above-mentioned as adjoining to 
Plympton-Earls, is a village and parifh of very confiderable 
antiquity. The church was formerly collegiate for a dean 
or provoft, and four prebendaries with other minifters. 
This college is faid to have been of the foundation of one 
of the Saxon kings. It was diffolved by William Warle- 
waft, bifhop of Exeter, on the refufal of its religious to 
difcard their wives in obedience to the decrees of the fynod, 
held in London A.D. 1102, by which celibacy was enjoined 
to the clergy. That prelate afterwards fettled here a 
prior and canons regular of the order of St. Auguftin. The 
benefactions conferred on this priory by earl Baldwin and 
others were immenfe, and rendered it the richeit monattic 
inftitution in the diocefe of Exeter. Its revenues at the 
time of the diffolution were valued at g12/. 125. 14. per 
annum. The feite was granted by queen Elizabeth ‘to 
Arthur Champernon, efg. Here was alfo an hofpital for 
kepers. The parifh-of Plympton St. Mary, exelufive of 
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Plympton-Earls, contains, according to the parliamentary 
returns of 1811, 272 houfes, 1727 inhabitants. 5 

Near Plympton is Boringdon, the ancient feat of the 
Parkers, and now the property of their reprefentative John 
Parker, earl of Boringdon. The manfion which was built 
in the fourteenth century has been converted into a farm- 
houfe, and has confequently undergone great alteration and 
diminution fince the removal of the family feat to Saltram, 
in the neighbourhood, by lady Catharine Parker. Saltram 
is remarkable for the beauty of its fituation; for exclufive 
of the diverfity of landfeape difplayed by the furrounding 
pleafure grounds, the profpe&ts which it commands « of 
Plymouth found, the town, citadel, Mount Edgecumbe, 
and the endlefs variety of effe€ts peculiar to the fea and har- 
bour, are extremely interefting and amufing.”” The houfe 
is the largeft in the county, and contains a valuable collee- 
tion of paintings by ancient and modern mafters. Beauties 
of England and Wales, vol. iv. by John Britton, F.S.A. 
and E.W. Brayley. : 

PLYNTERIA, TlAvvztpixy in Antiquity, a feftival in 
honour of Aglaurus, the daughter of king Cecrops, or 
rather of Minerva, who had from that lady the name of 
Aglaurus. Thefe were the holidays of Minerva, ‘which 
was reckoned unlucky, at which time, according to Keno- 
phon, they fhut up the temples of that goddefs. It was 
exprefsly forbidden to purfue any work whatever on the 
day of this feftival, even in cafes of neceffity. It was then 
allowable by tlie law of Solon to fwear by the three names 
of Jupiter Propitious, Expiator, and Defender.” For the 
ceremonies obferved at this folemnity, fee Potter, Archzol. 
Gree. hb. ii. cap. 20. tom. i. p. 425. 

PNEUMA, Mux, in Hippocrates, fometimes imports 
{pirit, air, or vapour, and frequently it fignifies the breath, 
that is, the air drawn in by infpiration, and expelled during 
expiration. But pneuma, by the above quoted author, is 
often ufed to exprefs a difficult, fhort, and laborious refpira- 
tion. : 

PNEUMATICS, Pxreumaricer, called alfo Pneuma- 
tology and Pneumatofophy, the doctrine and contemplation of 
{pirits, and fpiritual fubftances. An 

The word is formed of the Greek wiuux, /piritus, breath ; 
whence; from the different acceptations of that word either 
as an incorporeal fub{tance, or as air, there arife two forts’ 
of pneumatics. 

Pneumatics, in the Schools, is frequently ufed for the 
do&trine of fpirits ; as God, angels, and the human foul. 
See Spirit. 

In this fenfe pneumatics coincide with what we otherwife 
call metaphyfics. “\ 

PNEUMATICS is more commonly ufed among us for the 
do@rine of the air; or that part of ints philofophy 
which treats of the nature, properties, and effeéts of the 
air. 

Some make pneumatics a branch of mechanics; becaufe 
it confiders the air in motion, with the effects of it. It 
is certainly a fifter of hydroftatics ; the one confidering air 
in the fame manner that the other does water. 

Wolfius, in lieu of pneumatics, ufes the word aerometry, 
g- @. the art of meafuring the air. 

The doétrine and laws of pneumatics will be found under 
Air, Armospurre, Erasticiry, Gravity, Comprss- 
ston, CONDENSATION, RAREFACTION, Expansion, &c. 

Pneumatic Engine, Machina or antlia pneumatica, denotes | 
the air-pump. 

PneuMmATic Se@ of phyficians, a fubdivifion of the me- 
thodic fe&, which took place at Rome, and is afcribed to 
two or three different perfoas, who are feverally efteemed its _ 

' founders. 
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founders. The chief diftin&tion of the pneumatic feét, con- 
fifted in referring to a particular {pirit, or pnxeuma, which 
they confidered to arife from the heart and arteries. See 
Mepicing, Hiffory of. 

PNEUMATOCELE, from a:vue, wind, and xnan a 
tumour, in Surgery, a {welling containing air: alfo a wind 
rupture ; a complaint which 1s fpoken of by many furgical 
writers; but has no real exiftence. Hernial tumours do, 
indeed, fometimes include air, which is combined «within the 
protruded bowel, or elfe produced in the cellular membrane 
from putrefa¢tion in the floughing ftate of the difeafe. Yet 
it is not the accidental prefence of fuch alr that conftitutes 
the rupture or hernia; but the protrufion of fome of the 
vifcera from the cavity of the abdomen. 

PNEUMATODES, a word ufed by Hippocrates to 
exprefs a perfon who fetches his breath fhort and quick : 
and fometimes for one who has his belly or ilia much dif- 
tended by flatulencies. Pneumutias is alfo ufed in the fame 
double fenfe. 

PNEUMATOMACHI, Ipolopaxo, in Ecclefiaftical 
Hiffory, ancient heretics, fo called, becaufe they oppofed 
the divinity of the Holy Spirit, placing him in the number 
of creatures. 

PNEUMATOMPHALOS, from wayua, wind, and 
eucaros, the navel, in Surgery, a rupture of the navel, con- 
taining air, or fuppofed to be produced by wind. 

PNEUMATOSIS, in Medicine, from rvvyo, air, aterm 
denoting large accumulations of air in any cavity of the 
body. It may include, therefore, not only tympanites, but 
emphyfema., In this fenfe Sauvages employs the term, and 
defcribes four fpecies of pneumatofis; the firft he calls 
Jpontanea, asit arifes without any evident caule; the fecond, 
traumatica, which originates from wounds of the lungs, 
whence the air is permitted to efcape into the cellular mem- 
brane of the whole body; the third, venenaéa, arifing from 
poifons ; and the fourth, Ay/ferica, when the air is confined 
to the ftomach and inteftines. (See his Nofol. Method. 
clafs x. gen. 5.) See alfo Empuysema. 

PNEUMONANTHE, in Botany, a name given by 
many botanical writers to a fpecies of gentiana, called alfo 
by iome the calathian violet. 

PNEUMONIA, in Medicine, from z:vp0», the lungs, 
fignifies an inflammation of the lungs and its invefting mem- 
brane. It includes, therefore, both the forms of the difeafe, 
peripneumony and pleurify. See PerrpNEUMONY. 

_ PNEUMONICS, Upvevjouxx, medicines proper in dif- 
eafes of the lungs, in which refpiration is affected. 

The word is formed from the Greek wvpw», Mngs, or 
DIEU, Spiritus, breath. 

Of this number are fulphur, lung-wort, hyflop, ground- 
ivy, and colt’s-foot; they are ufed in phthifes, afthmas, 
peripneumonies, pleurifies, &c. 

PNEUMORA, in Entomology, a genus of infeéts of the 
order Hemiptera. The generic charatter is; body ovate, in- 
flated, diaphanous ; head infleéted, armed with jaws ; thorax 
convex, carinate beneath; wing-cafes deflected, membra- 
naceous ; legs formed for running. There are three fpecies 
of this genus, and they all appear to confift of a mere hol- 
low inflated membrane ; by rubbing together their ferrate 
or toothed legs, they make-a fhrill kind of noife morning 
and evening ; and they: follow a light; they are fo nearly 
allied to the cricket tribe, that they have been ranked by 
Fabricius with the Gryllus genus. 


Species. 
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immaculate. It inhabits the Cape of Good Hope. In 
Fabricius it is the Gryllus papillofus. 

Macurata. | Wing-cafes green, with {quare white 
{pots. 

6-GuttatTa. Wing-cafes green, with two white {pots; 
abdomen with three white {pots on each fide. This is found 
at the Cape of Good Hope. 

PNIGITIS Terra, in the Materia Medica of the An- 
cients, a name given at different periods of time to two dif- 
ferent {pecies of earth: the terra pnigitis of Diofcorides 
and Pliny being a grey marle, and the pnigitis of Galen-a 
black clay. 

The lalt of thefe is faid to be a very valuable aitringent, 
and is found in many parts of this kingdom, particularly in 
the neighbourhood of London, and well deferving to be in- 
troduced in the praétice of phyfic. 

PNIGMOS, from wny0, J /uffocate, in Medicine, a kind 
of fuffocation, from whatever caufe: it is very often ufed 
to exprefs that of hyiteric fits in women. 

PNIX, a word ufed by phyficians to exprefs the fuffoca- 
tion from hyfteric fits, or any other caufe. 

PO, in Geography, Padus, (which fee,) a river of Italy, 
which rifes in mount Vifo, at the N.W. part of the mar- 
quifate of Saluzzo, feven miles N. of Chateau Dauphin, 
traverfes a part of the marquifate of Saluzzo, the province 
of Chieri, the duchy of Montferrat, the Milanefe, Man- 
tuan,-and Ferrarefe, and runs into the gulf of Venice, by a 
great number of mouths. 

Po, Department of; one of the fix departments into which 
Piedmont was divided, after having been united to the 
French republic, Auguit 26, 1802, the other five being 
Doire, Sefia, Marengo, Tanara, and Stura. This depart- 
ment is formed of the diftri€t of Turin, quatre-vallois, and 
the marquifate of Sufa, in N. lat. 45°, lying between Doire 
and Stura, and on the W. and N.W. bounded by the Alps, 
containing 264 fquare leagues, and 395,193 inhabitants. 
It is divided into three circles, viz. Sufa, including 61,236 
inhabitants; Turin, 232,313; Pignerol, 101,634. Situated 
at the foet of the Alps, and broken into vallies, hills, and 
plains, the foil of this department is of various qualities. 
The plains and vallies, in general, are fertile. In the moun- 
tains are mines of copper, lead, iron, quarries of marble, 
ftone, flate, &c. 

Po, Lower, a department of the new kingdom of Italy, 
compofed of the duchy of Ferrara, and the valley of Co- 
machio. é 

Po, Upper; a department of Italy, formed of the Cre- 
monefe, the Cremafco, and the Lodefan. 

Po, the Vale of the, one of the four regions into which 
Italy may be divided; it extends about 260 miles in length, 
and in breadth, where wideft, 150. It is bounded by the 
Alps and Apennines on the N., W., and S., and on the E, 
lies open to the Adriatic. The fecond region is the traét 
inclofed by the Apennines, forming the Roman and Tufcan 
terfitories. The third is confined to the Campania Felix, 
and its immediate dependencies, fuch as the borders and the 
ilands of the bay of Naples, and of the plains of Poeftum. 
The laft confiits of Abruzzo, Apulia, Calabria, and the 
fouthern-extremities of Italy. 

The firft of thefe regions has been reprefented by many, 
as perhaps the moft fertile and the moft delicious territory in 
the univerfe, It owes this fertility to the many ftreams that 
defcend from the bordering mountains, and furnifh a con- 
{tant fupply to the majeftic river that interfects it. Mr. 
Euftace, in the fecond volume of his “ Claffical Tour,’’ 
avoids the name frequently given to the plains of the Po ox 
of Milan. Lombardy (which fee) is, he fays, a barbarous 
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appellation, derived from one of the fierceft tribes that in- 
yaded and wafted this delicious region. After more than 
two centuries of devaftation and reftlefs warfare, they were 
exterminated by Charlemagne; and our author does not fee 
why their name fhould furvive their exiftence, or why a bar- 
barous term fhould difplace a Latin appellation. 

Po, a city of China, of the fecond rank, in Kiang-nan ; 
260 miles §.S.W. of Peking. N. lat. 33° 45’. E. long. 
115° 14/.—Alfo, a town of China, of the third rank, in 
Chan-tong ; 262 miles S. of Peking. N. lat. 35°48’. E. 
long. 115° 14!. 

BOA, in Botany; xox, a general name for graft, or 
herbage, is appropriated by Linnzus to this, one of the moft 
common and copious genera of the grafs family.—Linn. 


Gen. 34. Schreb. 49. Willd. Sp. Pl. vy. 1. 385. Mart. 
Mill. Di&. v. 3. Sm. Fl. Brit. 95. Prodr. Fl. Gree. 
Sibth. v. 1. 53. Schrad. Germ. v. 1. 278. Ait. Hort. 


Kew. v. 1. 153. Brown Prodr. Nov. Holl. v. 1. 179. 
Purfh North-Amer. v. 1. 78. Julf. 32. Lamarck Iluftr. 
t. 45. Michaux Boreal-Amer. v. 1. 67.—Clafs and order, 
Triandria Digynia. Nat. Ord. Gramina. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Glume of two ovate, pointed, awnlefs 
valves, colleGing the numerous florets into a two-ranked 
ovate-oblong fpikelet. Cor. of two ovate, fharpifh, con- 
cave, comprefled valves, rather longer than the calyx, 
membranous at the edges. Neétary of two acute or torn 
leaflets, gibbous at the bafe. Sam. Filaments three, ca- 
pillary; anthers forked at each end. Pi/?. Germen fu- 
perior, roundifh; ftyles two, reflexed, villous; - ftigmas 
feathery. Peric. none, the corolla unites itfelf to the feed, 
and does not feparate. Seed one, oblong, pointed, com- 
preffed at each fide, covered by the corolla. 

Obf. In fome fpecies the florets are conneéted at the 
bafe by a fine web of folded filky threads. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx of two valves, many-flowered. Spikelet 
rounded at the bafe. Corolla of two ovate, rather acute, 
awnlefs valves, membranous at the edge. 

Of this large and valuable genus the 14th edition of Sytt. 
Veg. contains 33 fpecies ; Willdenow reckons up 61; but 
we fufpeé the laft of thefe, P. plumofa, not to be different 
from his n. 38, the Linnzan senel/a. The Britifh fpecies 
are 18; which we fhali particularize, along with a few of 
the moft remarkable exotic ones. Mr. Brown defcribes 
21 Poe, moftly new, in his New Holland Prodromus. 

P. aquatica. Reed Meadow-grafs. Linn. Sp. Pl. 98. 
Willd. n. 3. Engl. Bot. t. 1315. Curt. Lond. fafe. 5. 
t. 12. Knapp. t. 44. (Gramen aquaticum majus; Ger. 
Em. 6.)—Panicle ere&, branched, lax. Spikelets fix- 
flowered, linear. Florets obtufe, with feven ribs.—In 
ditches and about the banks of rivers, perennial, flowering 
in July, confpicuous for its large fize and reedy afpeét. 
Its colour is a light, not at all glaucous, green. Stem five 
or fix feet high. Leaves flat, acute, broad, ftraight, rough 
at the edges and keel, with a nearly {mooth fheath, and a 
fhort, entire, very blunt /fipula. Panicle very large and 
numeroufly branched, the fubdivifions rather zigzag, rough. 
Calyx almoft equal, whitifh, polifhed. Forets from five 
to eight, fearcely more, nearly cylindrical, fomewhat dif- 
tant, obtufe, rough, purplifh at the outer part. 

Cattle are faid to be fond of this grafs, though coarfe. 
It ufually makes a principal part of marfh-land hay. 

P. fluitans. Ploating Meadow-grafs. Scop. Carn. ed. 2. 
v. 1.73. Fl. Brit.n.2. Ait.n.2. Engl. Bot. t. 1520. 
Knapp. t. 45. (Feftuca fluitans; Linn. Sp. Pl. 111. 
Curt. Lond. fafe. 1. t. 7. Mart. Ruft. t.113. Willd. 
Sp. Pl. v. 1. 426. Glyceria fluitans; Brown Prodr. N. 
Holl. v. i. 179.)—Panicle branched, divaricated. Spike- 
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lets clofe-preffed, cylindrical, many-flowered. Florets ob- 
tufe, with feven ribs, and intermediate ones at the bafe.— 
In ditches and flow rivulets, perennial, flowering through- 
out the fummer, in moft parts of Europe. Mr. Brown 
found it at Port Jackfon, New South Wales, the feeds 
probably haying been carried from England by accident. 
This writer has feparated it as a genus from Poa, chiefly 
becaufe of the fligmas being repeatedly branched, and the 
neGary a folitary flefhy fcale. But the neighbouring fpecies 
of Poa, wanting thefe charaéters, feem too ftriGly akin te 
this to allow of fuch a feparation. The roof creeps ex- 
tenfively. Stems {preading widely, floating for the moft 
part, with their lower /eaves, on the ftill furface of the 
water. Sheaths long, comprefled, ftriated, fmooth. Sv- 
pulas fhort, triangular, jagged. The larger branches of 
the panicle {pread widely, and are accompanied by fhort 
more erect enes. ‘The fhort intermediate ribs, at the bot- 
tom part of each floret, afford a peculiar chara¢ter. 

P. diflans. Reflexed Meadow-grafs. Linn. Mant. 32. 
Willd. n. 55. Ait. n.22. Engl. Bot. t. 986. Knapp. 
t. 4 (P. retroflexa; Curt. Lond. fafc. 6. t. 10. P. fa- 
lina; Pollich. Palat. v. 1. 89.)—Panicle branched, fpread- 
ing; the branches at length reflexed. Spikelets of five, 
very obtufe, flightly five-ribbed, fhining florets—In mea- 
dows, and amongit rubbifh, chiefly near the fea, in various 
parts of England. Jacquin found it in Auftria. The root 
is fibrous, perennial. Svems feveral, about a foot high, de- 
cumbent at the lower part, ftriated, {mooth to the touch, 
Leaves glaucous, flat, with long /heaths, and a blunt emar- 
ginate ffipula. Panicle ere&t, with branches of various 
lengths, feveral together, remarkable for being ftrongly 
bent downwards as they advance in age. F/orets much ike 
the aquatica in their form and arrangement, but with only 
five ribs. Wahl in his Symbol, v. 2. 19, moft unaccount- 
ably confounds this grafs with Gouan’s P. divaricata, 
Willd. n. 56. 

P. maritima. Creeping Sea Meadow-grafs. Hudf. 42. 
Willd. n. 39. Ait. n.16. Engl. Bot. t. 1140. Knapp. 
t. 46. Fl. Dan. t. 251.—Panicle branched, rather clofe. 
Spikelets of five bluntifh, nearly cylindrical, flightly five- 
ribbed florets. Root creeping. — Native of fandy falt- 
marfhes, in various parts of Europe, flowering in July. 
Akin to the laft, but the creeping roof, branches of the 
panicle erect after flowering, rarely divaricated, and longer, 
more acute florets, diftinguifh the prefent {pecies. 

P. dura. Hard Meadow-grafs. Scop. Carn, ed. 2. 
v. 1.70. Sm. Prodr. Fl. Grace. Sibth. n. 181. Schrad. 
Germ. v. 1. 284. Hoft. Gram. Auftr. v. 2. 53. t. 73. 
(Cynofurus durus; Linn. Sp. Pl. 105. Willd. Sp. Pl. 
v. I. 413. Pollich Palat. t. 1. f. 1.) Spike nearly fimple. 
Spikelets feffile, alternate, crowded, rigid, obtufe, com- 
prefled, all turned one way, of about five elongated ribbed 
florets. —Native of fandy watte ground in the fouth of 
Europe, flowering in May and June. Roof annual, of 
many long fimple fibres. Stems numerous, two to four 
inches high, {preading in every direétion, leafy, rigid, fome- 
times branched at the bafe. Leaves glaucous. Spike ovate, 
an inch long, rigid, its zigzag {mooth ftalk vifible at the 
back only. Spikelets about a dozen, linear-oblong, glaucous, 
all their glumes ftrongly ribbed, and each bordered with a 
broad white membrane. This {pecies is clofely allied to the 
preceding and the following ones, nor has it any charaéter 
of Cynofurus. It has not been found in Britain. 

P. procumbens. Procumbent Sea Meadow-grafs. Curt. 
Lond. fafc. 6, t. 11. Engl. Bot. t. 532. Knapp. t. 49. 
Fl. Brit. n. 5. Ait. n. 3. (P. rupeftris; With. 146. 
t. 26. Gramen maritimum, paniculis afperis ae 
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Boce. Muf. 135. t. 95.)—Panicle lanceolate, denfe, rough, 
turned one way; common ftalk round. Spikelets cylin- 


drical, of about five bluntifh, ribbed florets.—-Native of - 


fandy inundated wafte ground, near the fea, in England, 
Holland, and Sicily, flowering in fummer. The root is 
annual. Whole plant much like P. dura, but more flender, 
taller, and lefs rigid, with a doubly compound panicle, not 
a /pike, and far more numerous, fmaller, cylindrical 
Spikelets. 

P. rigida. Rigid Meadow-grafs. Linn. Sp. Pl. ror. 
Willd. n. 40. Curt. Lond. fafc. 2. t..4. Knapp. t. 48. 
Engl. Bot. t. 1371.—Panicle lanceolate, denfe, {mooth, 
two-ranked, turned one way; common ftalk bordered. 
Spikelets of feven cylindrical, riblefs florets —Common on 
the tops of dry walls, and in barren fandy ground, annual, 
flowering in June. ‘The whole plant is four or five inches 
high, of a peculiarly rigid, elaftic, wiry habit, and purplifh- 
brown hue. Every part is fmaller than in the laft. 

P. divaricata. Straggling Meadow-grafs. Gouan Il- 
luftr. 4. t. 2. f. 1. Willd. n.56. Desfont. Atlant. v. 1. 
75. (Gramen phalaroides, fparfa panicula, minimum an- 
guftifolium; Barrel. Ic. t. 44. f. 1.) — Panicle capillary, 
divaticated, with corymbofe branches. Flower-ftalks club- 
fhaped. Florets four. Leaves briltle-fhaped.—Native of 
the fouth of France and of Barbary. A {mall, delicate, 
flender, annual grafs, with the habit of dira caryophyllea, 
for which the plate of Barrelier has been quoted, a circum- 
ftance that has caufed fome confufion. It flowers in the 
fpring, and has a very elegant afpect., The thickened 
flower-fialks, and the crowded little fhining /pikelets, are 
charatteriltic of this {pecies. 

P. Eragroflis. Spreading Meadow-grafs. Love-grafs. 
Linn. Sp. Pl. 100. Willd. n. 24. Ait. n. 12. Sm, Fl. 
Grac. Sibth. v. 1. 57. t. 73. Cavan.-Ic. t.92. (P. megaf- 
tachya ; Schrad. Germ. v. §. 288. Briza Eragroftis; 
Linn. Sp. Pl. 103. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 405. Schreb. 
Gram. t. 39. G. eranthemum, feu ‘peypwsis; Barrel. Ic. 
t. 43-)—Panicle ereét, branched, fpreading. Spikelets 
linear, many-flowered. Florets tumid, with three keels. 


_ Stipula briltly.—Native of Greece, Barbary, Italy and’ 


Switzerland, though not known to Haller as a Swifs plant ; 
fee the following f{pecies. A very elegant annual grafs, 
with numerous /lems, from one to two feet high, quite 
{mooth. Leaves {preading, a their flipula of 
many fine hairs. Panicle ample, loofe, much branched. 
Spikelets linear, alternate, ftalked, green or purplifh, fhiniag. 
Florets from ten to thirty-fix, imbricated, ovate, tumid, 
roughifh, with three diftant ribs or keels. The above two 
plants of Linnzus are certainly one and the fame, differing 
merely as to number of florets. The ripe /eed being uncon- 
neéted with the corolla, makes the plant a Pea, not a 
Briza. ’ 
P. clegantiffima. Elegant Meadow-grafs. (P. Eragroftis ; 
Villars Dauph. v. 1. 135. Schrad. Germ. v. I. 287. 
Schreb. Gram. t. 38. P. n. 1450; Hall. Hift. v. 2. 219. 
Gramen phalaroides, fparfa Brize panicula minus; Barrel. 
Ic. t. 44. f. 2. G. paniculis elegantiffimis, minimum ; 
Scheuchz. Agr. 192. t. 4. £. 2.)— Panicle ereét, branched, 
capillary, f{preading. Spikelets lanceolate, fcarcely ten- 
flowered. Florets comprefled, keeled, three-ribbed. Sti- 
pula briftly.—Native of Switzerland, France, and Italy. 
About one-third the fize of the foregoing, with fharper 
weaves, dark purple tapering /pikelets, and about a quarter 
of the number of florets, which are comprefled and keeled, 
with one obfolete rib at each fide, near the edge. This is 
commonly taken for P. Eragroffis of Linnzus, but errone- 
eufly, he having never been acquainted with the grafs before 
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us, though he cites fome of its fynonyms for his P. Era- 
groftis above defcribed. 

P. compreffa. Flat-ftalked Meadow-grafs. Linn. Sp. 
Pl. ror. Willd. n. 42. Ait. n. 18. Knapp. t. 57. Engl. 
Bot. t. 365. Hoft. Gram. Auftr. v. 2. 51. t. 70.—Panicle 
denfe, turned one way. Stem afcending, comprefled. Flo- 
rets angular, conne¢ted at the bafe by a folded web.—Com- 
mon in dry fields and on walls, in Europe as well as Ame- 
rica. Mr. Purfh fays it is known in the laft-mentioned 
country by the name of Blue Grafs. It flowers with us in 
July and Auguft, and has a perennial creeping root. The 
whole plant is rather glaucous, about a foot high, readily 
known by its very flat /lem, and denfe panicle, whofe branches 
fpread but for a fhort period, while in full bloffom. Florets 
from three to nine, clofely imbricated, ovate, angular, three- 
ribbed, bluntifh, purple juit under the white membranous 
tip, connected together at the bottom by a fet of fine eot- 
tony fibres, fhorter than in fome other {pecies. 

P. alpina. Alpine Meadow-grafs. Linn. Sp. Pl. gg. 
Willd. n. 2. Ait. n. 4. Engl. Bot. t. 1003. Hoft. Gram. 
Auttr. v. 2. 49. t. 67. Knapp. t. 50 and t. 117.—Panicle 
loofe. Spikelets heart-fhaped, of about four flowers. 
Glumes ovate, rather falcate, not conneéted by a web. 
Lower ttipulas very fhort.—Native of the mountains of 
Lapland, Germany, and Scotland, as well as of the Bi- 
thynian Olympus, flowering in fummer. Roof tufted, pe- 
rennial, with fmooth fibres. Svems from four to twelve 
inches high; leafy below; {mooth, fhining, often purplih, 
above. Radical /eaves forming a denfe tuft; thofe on the 
{tem furnifhed with much longer /heaths as well as /lipulas. 
Panicle {preading, fhort, fomewhat ovate, with angular, 
nearly {mooth, branches. Spikelets broad, fhining, elegantly 
variegated with green, white, and a purplifh brown. “ Fi/o< 
refs ovate, acute, membranous at the edge, the lower part 
of which is filky, and the keel ftill more fo:’? feveral 
longifh hairs, but no complicated web, are found at the 
bafe. In wet feafons the flowers are changed into buds, 
forming young plants, as {hewn in Scheuchz. Agrot. 
t.4. f. 14, and in Engl. Bot. 

P. flexuofa. Zigzag Meadow-grafs. Sm. Fl. Brit. ror. 
Engh. Bot. t. 1123. Knapp.t.51. Ait.n.5. (P.laxa; 
Willd. n. 3. Schrad. Germ. v. 1. 291.)—Panicle denfe, 
fomewhat drooping, zigzag. Spikelets three-flowered. 
Glumes ovate, conneéted by a web. Stipulas all lanceolate. 
—Difcovered on the Scottifh mountain of Ben Nevis, by 
the late Mr. J. Mackay, flowering in July. Schrader men- 
tions it as a native of various alpine fituations in Germany. 
The root is f{omewhat creeping. This fpecies is of a more 
flender habit, and paler glaucous afpect, than the alpina, 
and differs eflentially in the above charafters. The glumes 
are not filky at the keel nor margin. 

P. bulbofa. Bulbous Meadow-grafs. Linn. Sp. Pl. 102, 
#andy, not @. Willd. n. 50. Ait. n. 21. Engl. Bot. 
Knapp. t. 53, with the root of ‘another ipecies. 
(G. vernum, radice afcalanitidis; Vaill. Paris. t. 17. f. 8.) 
—Panicle flightly zigzag. Spikelets four-flowered. Glumes 
veinlefs, connected by a web. Leaves finely ferrated. Stem 
bulbous at the bafe.—Native of France, Italy, Germany, 
Switzerland, and England, in dry fandy places. With us 
it is found only on the fandy fea-coaft, over which its little 
dry bulbs are blown in various diretions, during fummer, 
till the firft rains of autumn make them vegetate, and take 
deep root. The plants then yield abundance of fhort denfe 
herbage, a welcome fpring food for cattle, and flower in 
April or May; having, meanwhile, formed tea bulbs, 
like a minute kind of garlick, which are difperied, like 
their predeceffors, after the leaves wither. The flems are 
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naturally three or four inches high; in a garden they rife to 
above a foot, and the eaves are long in proportion. The 
ferrated foliage, the bulbs, the woolly web connecting the 
forets, and their broad veinlefs glumes, clearly afcertain this 
fpecies. The panicle is {mall, hoary or filvery, and purplith. 
—We have gathered this grafs for the moft part in a vivi- 
parous ftate, on the open ground near Sts John Lateran, at 
Rome, in the early fpring. This is probably the variety @ 
of Schrader and other German authors; but the @ of Lin- 
nezus is a very different, much taller, and greener grafs, 
with long and extremely narrow /eaves, an elongated panicle, 
of numerous viviparous flowers, and peculiarly rough flower- 
falks. Oriental fpecimens are in the Linnzan colleétion, 
apparently fent by Haffelquift. This is what Scheuchzer 
has deferibed in his Agroflographia 211, and what Morifon 
has figured, fect. 8. t. 5. f. 14, after Bauhin’s Theatrum 32. 
But the beft reprefentation is in Barrelier, t. 703. f. 2. We 
are afraid to defcribe this as a f{pecies, without feeing fome 
fpikelets in a natural {tate ; but we are perfuaded it is per- 
fe&tly diftin@, and that there are, befides, other bulbous 
Poa, hitherto confounded with the true dulbofa. 

P. cafia. Sea-green Meadow-grafs. Tl. Brit. 103. 
Engl. Bot. t. 1719. Ait. n. 7.— Panicle fpreading. Spike- 
lets ovate, five-flowered. Glumes lanceolate, filky-edged, 
unconnected by any web. Stipula very fhort and blunt.— 
Native of the Highlands of Scotland, flowering in June 
and July. It feems unknown in every other country. The 
root is perennial, fibrous, tufted. Whole plant very glau- 
cous. Stems ereét, about a foot high, round, fmoothith, 
with two joints near the bottom. eaves bluntifh, flat, 
rough to the touch, except on the back near the bafe. 
Sheaths roughith, about as long as the leaves. Stipula fome- 
times variable in fize and fhape. Panicle much branched, 
rough. lowers variegated with purple, white, and green, 
each outer valve marked with a filky line of hairs, near the 
edges, and on the keel; but there is no complicated web 
connecting the florets. The doubtful reference to Wither- 
ing is to be ftruck out of Fl. Brit., as belonging to our 
Jauca, hereafter mentioned, which Mr. Knapp has by mif- 
take figured for ca/fa. 

P. trivialis. Roughifh Meadow-grafs. Linn. Sp. Pl. 99. 
Willd. n. 6. Ait. n. 8. Curt. Lond, fafc. 2. t.6. Knapp. 
t. 54. Engl. Bot. t. 1072. (P. dubia; Leers Herborn. 
28. t. 6. f. 5.)—Panicle fpreading. Spikelets three- 
flowered. Glumes Janceolate, five-ribbed, conneéted by a 
web. Stem roughifh. Stipula elongated.—Very general 
in meadows and paftures throughout Europe, particularly 
where the foil is moift, flowering from June to September, 
and forming perennial tufts of a a herbage for the food 
of domettic cattle, The /fems are a foot and half high, 
rough when drawn through the hand, by which this fpecies is 
known from the equally common and ufeful P. pratenjis. 
The /eaves are grafs-green, pliant, with fheaths of their own 
length, crowned with an oblong pointed flipula. Panicle 
ample and {preading. F/orets with five ftrong ribs, wanting 
in many of the laft defcribed. The web which conneéts 
them is copiousandlong. PP. /etacea of Hudfon’s firft edi- 
tion is amere variety, with narrow involute leaves. 

P. pratenfis. Smooth-ftalked Meadow-grafs. Linn. Sp. 
Pl. 99g. Willd. n. 8. Ait. n. 9. Curt. Lond. fafe. 2. 
t. 5. Knapp.t. 55. Engl. Bot. t. 1073.—Panicle fpread- 
ing. Spikelets four-flowered. Glumes lanceolate, five- 
ribbed, conneéted by a web, ftem fmooth. Stipula fhort 
and blunt.— Equally common with the laft, but it wiil grow 
in much drier fituations It flowers rather earlier, comes 
fooner into leaf, but Mr. Curtis remarks that the ¢riwia/is 
produces a better crop as the feafon advances. That ex- 
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cellent obferver found the {moothnefs of the flem the beit cri- 
terion for diftinguifhing this from the laft ; which Hudfon 
and Ehrhart have likewife noted. The panicle of the pre- 
fent fpecies is moft inclined to affume a purple hue ; and the 
web connecting the florets is peculiarly long and complicated. 
P. anguftifolia, Linn. Sp. Pl. gg, is a trifling variety, whofe 
lower /eaves are narrower and more rigid, with roughifh 
fheaths, and the panicle is {maller. This variety is figured in 
Leers, t. 6. f. 3. 

P. humilis. Short Blueifh Meadow-grafs. Ehrh. Ca- 
lam. n.'115. Sm. Fl. Brit. 1387. Ait. n. 10. (P. fub- 
cerulea; Engl. Bot. t. roog. P. cerulea; Knapp. t. 118.) 
—Glaucous. Panicle fpreading. Spikelets ovate, of about 
three acute florets, conneéted by a web. Stipula very fhert 
and blunt.—Native of mountainous paftures in Weitmore- 
land, Cumberland, and Anglefea, flowering in June. Root 
perennial, creeping, with villous fibres. Stem from four to 
fix inches high. Whole plant glaucous. Fores ribbed, 
green at the bafe, purple and brown in the middle, white 
and membranous at the margin. Schrader, who direéts us 
to ftrike ont the fynonyms of Willdenow, Haller, and 
Scheuchzer, quoted in Fl. Brit. (as belonging to his /upina, 
Fl. Germ. v. 1. 289.) thinks the prefent plant differs trom 
praienfis in its glaucous colour only. We agree that this is 
the chief diftinGtion, but it feems to us eflential, Hudfon 
made our plant a variety of pratenjis, but he miftook it for 
the Linnean alpina, a widely different {pecies. 

P. annua. Annual Meadow-grafs. Linn. Sp. Pl. gg. 
Willd. n. 16. Ait. n. rx. Curt. Lond. fafc. 1. t. 6. 
Mart. Ruft. t. 98. Engl. Bot. t. 1141. Knapp. t. 52. 
—Panicle widely fpreading. Spikelets ovate. Florets 
a little remote, five-ribbed, deftitute of a web. Stem 
oblique, comprefled.—Common every where in waite as 
well as cultivated ground throughout Europe, flowering at all 
times of the year when the weather is mild. In gardens it is 
a troublefome weed ; in paftures it affords excellent food for 
cattle, and is rather improved than damaged by being trod- 
den. Though the roots are annual, the lower part of the 


‘ms {pread by numerous fibres, and thus the plant extends 
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itfelf widely during fummer, as well as by feattering 
abundance of feed. ‘The herbage is bright green, not glau- 
cous. Leaves flat, with a crumpled appearance here and 
there. Sheaths comprefled, crowned with a fharp eae 
Spikelets ovate, variegated with green and white, rarely red- 
dith. Slorets a little filky at the back, membranous at the 
edge, deftitute of a web. at their bafe. 
P. glauca. Slender Glaucous Meadow-grafs. Fl. Dan. 
t. 964. With. 148. Sm. Fl. Brit. 1388. Engl. Bot. 
t. 1720. Ait. n. 19. (P. cefia; Knapp. t. 56. P.n. 1468 ; 
Hall. Hift. v. 2.224. Feftuca airoides; Lamarck Di&. 
vy. 2. 464, excluding the reference to Haller’s n. 1439, which 
is Feftuca pumila of Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 420.)—Panicle 
laucous, flender, ereét. Spikelets ovate, of about three 
Boers Glumes bluntith, filky-edged, unconneéted by any 
web. Stipula very fhort.—Found on the loftieft mountains 
of Wales and Scotland ; perennial, flowering in June. The 
whole plant is very glaucous, and of a much more flender 
habit than any of the foregoing, in which laft charaéter it 
approaches the following. Schrader indeed fufpeéts it to 
be but a mountain variety of the nemoralis. The /pikelets 
however are more ovate and clofe, and we believe the glau- 
cous colour to be an important diftin&tion. If however the 
proximity of this, in other ref{pe€ts, to nemoralis, and of our 
humilis to pratenfis, fhould be thought to invalidate that cha- 
rater, we fubmit our opinion to the teft of cultivation by 
feed, which alone can decide the queftion. 
P. nemoralis. Wood Meadow-grafs. Linn. Sp. Pl. 102. 
. Willd. 
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Willd. n. 47. Ait. n.20. Engl. Bot. t. 1265. Knapp. 
t. 58. Fl. Dan. t. 749. Hoft. Gram. Auttr. v. 2. 51. t. 71. 
— Panicle and leaves flender. Spikelets lanceolate, of about 
three flowers. Glumes acute, obfoletely five-ribbed. Sti- 
pula very fhort, notched.—This grafs compofes the tall 
thin herbage in woods or groves in the north of England, as 
well as rather mountainous woods throughout Europe. In 
lowlands it is lefs frequent, except on chalk. It is peren- 
nial, flowering in July and Auguit. The whole plant is ex- 
tremely flender, grafs-green, one and a half, or two feet 
high. Stems {mooth, flattifh. Leaves rough to the touch, 
taper-pointed. Steaths {mooth, tight, comprefled, fhorter 
than the leaves. Stipula very fhort, notched, or torn. 
Panicle nearly erect, loofe, capillary, zigzag, rough. 
Spikelets {mall, pale green, lanceolate rather than ovate. 
Glumes rough at the keel. Florets from two to four, fhining, 
lanceolate, filky at their backs and hairy at the bafe, but 
not connected by a web. : - 

There 1s a ftouter variety, Hudfon’s P. angu/ffifolia x, the 
true zemoralis being his £. 

P. decumbens. Decumbent Meadow-grafs. Scop. Carn. 
ve 1.69. With. 147. Sm. Fl. Brit. 107. Ait. n. 24. 
Schrad. Germ. v. 1. 305. Engl. Bot. t. 792. Knapp. 
t. 59. Hoit. Gram. Auttr. v.2. 52. t. 72. (Feftuca de- 
cumbens; Linn. Sp. Pl. r1o. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 424. 

1. Dan. t. 162.)— Panicle nearly fimple, condenfed, ereét. 

pikelets ovate, of four florets, fcarcely exceeding the 
calyx. Stipula briitly.— Native of {pongy bogs, in barren 
fandy or mountainous fituations, flowering in July. This 
{pecies is perennial, of a remarkably harfh and rigid habit, 
lying clofe to the ground, except when in flower, and of 
no agricultural ufe. The roots creep moderately, and are 
very ftrong. Stems abouta footlong. Leaves itraight, ta- 
pering, acute, rather glaucous, with long hairy /heaths, and 
a briftly tuft of hairs in the place of the ufual membranous 
Sipula. Panicle zigzag, of avery few large purplifh-glaucous 
flowers, of fo ambiguous an appearance, that botanifts have 
differed much about the genus of the grafs in queftion ; 
fome making it a Melica, to which, as Linnzus remarks, it 
has a degree of affinity in habit as well as ftructure. Koeler 
efteems it a Bromus, and Bernhadi, hike Decandolle, cuts the 
knot, by making it anew genus, we know not by what ef- 
fential charaéter. Mr. Brown is inclined to refer this puz- 
zling plant to his own Triodia, Prodr. Nov. Holl. v. 1- 
182. 

The extra-european fpecies of Poa afford a wide range 
for the botanifl, too extenfive for our prefent purpofe. 
They require a more general inveftigation than they have yet 
received, though abundance of particular fpecies have been 
defcribed with fufficient care. Thofe of American growth 
agree beft, as might be expeéted, with our’s. Some tro- 
pical ones have fo different an afpeét, that tt is to be 
withed they poffefled fome generic diftinétion. Many of 
them are fingularly elegant when minutely examined. We 
apprehend that a great number {till remain undefcribed. 

Poa, in Agriculture, a genus of graffes, which piinci- 
pally forms the green covering of the fields: the meadow- 

afs. 
oe There are feyeral {pecies, fome of which are highly ufeful 
as field-graffes. 

Poa Anguflifolia, the narrow-leaved meadow-grafs, which 
Mr. Sole fays is avery fweet grafs, efpecially for hay, 
but like the trivialis, is liable to go off after mowing. It is 
difperfed {paringly in the meadows about Hinton Abbey. 

Poa Annua, the dwarf or white meadow, or Suffolk 
grafs, which, according to Mr. Sole, is the quickeft in 
growth of all the graffes, coming up, blooming, and ripen- 


ing its feeds in the courfe of one month. — It ought therefore 
to be called menfual; but as it will keep time with no other 
grafs, it is not worth fowing. It is always leaving the 
ground bare in patches, except there happens to be an 
agroftis to fill its place. It is however a very {weet grafs, 
and very generally liked by animals of moft forts. 

Poa Aquatica, the reed meadow-grafs, which, Mr. Sole 
fays, is an excellent grafs in its native foil, the fens of the 
ifle of Ely, growing to the height of fix feet. It is ufually 
cut when about four feet in height, and when dry, is bound 
into fheaves ; and it moftly undergoes a heat in the ftack that 
improves its quality. Itis found an excellent fodder for milch 
cows, but horfes are not fond of it. In that place it is called 
fodder by way of eminence, other forts of coarfe hay being 
denominated fover, which fignifies coar/e fuff, and it is called 
white Jed, from its drying of a white colour. 

Poa Bulbofa, the bulbous meadow-grafs, which Mr. Sole 
finds to have all the good qualities of the pratenfis, in fo 
far as its fize will admit, and it is proper for hilly dry grounds 
and poor foils, where it delights to grow. It is found in the 
hilly dry paftures about Newton St. Loe. 

Poa Compreffa, the compreffed, or flat ftalked meadow- 
grafs, which Mr. Sole thinks an excellent grafs for parks and 
fheep-walks, as both deer and fheep are Pa of it; and as 
it is a dwarf grafs, the blades feldom exceeding two inches 
in height, it a a fine turf, and caufes the flefh of the 
animal to cut fhort, and be fine flavoured. It is found in 
bloffom in fome places about Claveriton Down, and proba- 
bly on the down itfelf, but the fheep there never fuffer a bent 
of it to blow. 

Poa Diflans, the fen meadow-grafs, which Mr. Sole finds 
an exceedingly {weet grafs, affording very rich milk, but it is 
difficult to cultivate, as it delights in miry fituations. It 
grows in moft fea-marfhes, and abundantly about Cotten- 
ham, andthe fens of Cambridgefhire. 

Poa Loliacea, the hard or darnel meadow-grafs, which 
Mr. Sole thinks the moft infignificant of all the poas, but 
which has one good property, that of growing where no 
other grafs is capable of living, as in the drieft parching fea- 
fands. 

Poa Maritima, the fea meadow-grafs, which the fame bo- 
tanift confiders as a fine nourifhing grafs, being the princi- 
pal one of our beift falt-marfhes ; but from its delighting in 
falt, is difficult of cultivation. 

Poa Paluftris, the marfh meadow-grafs, which Mr. Sole 
thinks a fine exuberant grafs, and probably the beft dairy 
grafs. It grows in the rich marfhes in all parts of the 
land, particularly thofe that are frequently refrefhed by the 
occafional overflowings of rivers. It is valuable for laying 
down f{pongy lands. It has often the height of four or five 
feet ; and the panicle, when full blown, is extremely fine 
and flowing. 


Poa Pratenfis, the great or {mooth-ftalked meadow-grafs,  * 


which, for the purpofes of agriculture, 1s confidered by Mr. 
Sole as the moft noble of all the graffes. Its foliage begins 
to fhoot and put ona fine verdure early in the {pring, but 
not fo foon as fome other grafles. Every animal that eats 
grafs is fond of it; while it makes the beft hay, and affords 
the richeit pafture. It abounds in the beft meadows about 
Laycock and Chippenham, and it has the valuable quality 
of abiding in the fame land, whilit moft other grafles are 
continually changing. According to fome, it delights in 
rather a dry than a moiit foil and fituation, on which ac- 
count it keeps its verdure better than mott others in dry fea- 
fons; but it thrives moft luxuriantly in rich meadows. It 
has been objected to by fome from its creeping xoots, which 
are difficult to extirpate, of courfe it is probably pee 
uite 
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fuited to permanent grafs lands. According to Curtis it is 
diftinguifhed from the rough-ftalked meadow-grafs, by the 
ftem being fmooth when drawn between the finger and 
thumb, and while in that the membrane at the bafe of the 
leaf is long pointed, in this it is fhort and blunt. And be- 
fides, it only throws up flowering ftems once in the feafon, 
and is of courfe well fuited for lawns, &c. 

Poa Setacea, the fine meadow-grafs, which Mr. Sole con- 
fiders as a fine rich grafs for upland pattures, as it delights 
ina dry foil. It is found in the hilly paftures about New- 
ton, in Somerfetfhire. It is likewife an abiding grafs. 

Poa Trivialis, the common or rough-{talked meadow- 
grafs, which Mr. Sole thinks a fine grafs for hay as well as 
paitures, but inferior to the pratenfis. It delights in moif- 
ture and fheltered fituations, on which account it is tender 
though produ@tive. In rich land it grows tall; its height 
however is about two feet. It is faid by fome to be well 
fuited to good found moift loams. It is much efteemed on 
the continent for dry paftures and watered meadows, as it 
multiplies by feed as well as the root. It is of courfe proper 
to let the feeds fall. Its fattening property is confiderable 
for cattle. It is, however, apt to go off after mowing, 
being overpowered by thofe grafles e the bent kind. Its 
radical leaves, as well as thofe on the ftem, grow much 
larger than in the pratenfis. In fowing it the Beds fhould 
be carefully feparated. 

POAKE Rocrt, in Virginia, is ufed to denote the folanum 
bacciferum. The Indians ufe it for a purge, though com- 
monly deemed a poifon. Phil. Tranf. N° 454.9 1. 

POBEDA, La, in Geography, a towa of Spain, in Old 
Cattile ; 13 miles N. of Soria. 

POBETTEN, a town of Pruffia, in the province of 
Samland ; 16 miles N.W. of Konigtberg. 

POBIANITZA, a town of the duchy of Warfaw ; 33 
miles E.N.E. of Siradia. 

POBINDEN, a town of Pruffia, inthe province of Sam- 
land; 15 miles N. of Konigtberg. 

POBLA, La, atown of Spain, in Catalonia; 25 miles 
N.W. of Salfona. 


Posra de Litllett, a town of Spain, in Catalonia; 20. 


miles E.S.E. of Urgel. 

POBLACION, atown of Spain, in Navarre ; 12 miles 
W. of Eftella. 

POBLEDA, La, a town of Spain, in Old Catftile ; 21 
miles S.W. of Calahorra, 

POBNITZ, a river of Bohemia, which rifes near Culm- 
bach, onthe borders of Silefia, and runs into the Elbe, near 
Tetfchen. 

POCAHONTAS, a town of Chefterfield county, in Vir- 
ginia, within the jurifdiction of Peterfburg, in Dinwiddie 
county ; probably deriving its name from the famous princefs 
Pocahontas, the daughter of king Powhatan. Morfe. 

POGCAR, a town of Naples, in Principato Citra; 7 
miles W. of Salerno. 

POCATSJETTI, H. N., in Botany, the name of a 
{mall fhrub which grows in Malabar. The leaves powdered 
and fprinkled upon ulcers, reprefs luxuriant and fungous 
flefh ; and taken internally, they excite a fweat, and dimi- 
nifh the paroxy{m of an intermitting fever. 

Of the bark and root, powdered, and mixed withoil, an 
unguent is made, faid to be good for the itch, and other cu- 
taneous diforders. 

POCCOON. See Puccoon. 

POCHARD, in Ornithology, the name of a fpecies of 
wild duck, called by fome the penelope and rothhals, and by 
many in Englifh the red-headed widgeon. 

It is larger than the common widgeen, andis fhorter and 
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thicker bodied. This is the Anas ferina of Gmelm. See 
Duck. 
POCHERRY, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in 


Marawar; 5 miles S. of Ramanadporum. 

POCK. See Pox. 

Pocx-Wood. See Guatacum. 

POCKESO, in Geography, a populous and commercial 
town of Africa, in the ditri€t of Axim, oa the Gold 
Coatt. 

POCKET Snenrirrs, in Law, fheriffs nominated of the 
fole authority of the crown. See SHERIFF. 

Pocket, in Rural Economy, a large fort of bag, in which 
hops are packed up, in order to be fold ; being formed of 
aparticular kind or quality of facking. See Hops. 

Pocket of Wool, is half afack. See Sack of Wool. 

The pocket contains ufually twenty-five hundred weight 
of wool. ; 

Pocket Jnfiruments, in Surgery, are fuch as a furgeon 
ought always to have in readinefs, and may conveniently carry 
about him ina proper cafe: thefe{ are two lancets of dif- 
ferent fizes; the one proper to open abfcefles, the other 
{maller, for bleeding ; a pair of ftraight {ciffars, ufeful on 
many occafions; a pair of crooked {ciflars, proper to-be 
ufed in dividing fiftule, and in feveral other cafes; a pair 
of forceps, with teeth at one end, to remove dreflings, and 
upon occafion to extra& fplinters or thorns: thefe are 
ferviceable to the furgeon in his anatomical exercifes ; 
are commonly made of fteel, but thofe of filver are much 
neater ; a razor ; a {traight incifion-knife ; a crooked incifion- 
knife ; a ftraight double-edged incifion-knife; a probe with 
one end broad and thin, proper for difcovering a fiffure in the 
cranium, and for many other ufes ; and the other end round- 
ed, to examine the depth and fituation of wounds and wl- 
cers. ‘The neateft probes are made of filver, though they 
are frequently made alfo of fteel, ivory, or whalebone ; a 
grooved probe or director, to dire&t the edge of the knife 
or {ciflars in opening finufes, or fiftule, that by this means 
the fubjacent veflels, nerves, and tendons, may remain un- 
hurt. The upper end of this inftrument fometimes is or- 
namented, and: ferves only for a handle; fometimes it is 
made in form of a f{poon, to contain powder to f{prinkle 
upon wounds or ulcers; fometimes alfo this is made 
forked at the end, to divide the franum of the tongue; a 
{patula to deprefs the tongue, in order to examine the ftate 
of the tonfils, uvula, and fauces, when they are affected 
with any diforders; it is alfo ufed to fufpend the tongue 
when the franum is to be divided; for which purpofe it is 
to be made with a fiffure at its extremity, and ‘fhould there- 
fore rather be made of filver than of any other metal. Be- 
fides thefe, there fhould be an ordinary fpatula for fpreading 
plalters, ointments, and cataplafms ;,and fometimes, by means 
of their fulcated extremity, they are of fervice in raifin 
up fractured bones of the cranium ; feveral needles mu 
alfo be kept here, fome ftraight and others crooked, for the 
{titching up of wounds, a he up of arteries, and many 
other sie Heifter’s Surg. p. 12. 

Pocker Medicines. See Mevicixe. 

POCKLINGTON, in Geography, is a market town and 
parifh, fituated partly within the liberty of St. Peter, York, 
and partly in Wilton-Beacon divifion, in the wapentake of 
Harthill, Eaft Riding of Yorkfhire. The town is diftant 
from York 13 miles E. by S., and from London 197 N. by 
W. The market-day is Saturday every week, and there 
are four fairs annually. Here are held the petty feflions for 
Wilton-Beacon divifion of the wapentake of Harthill. The 
living is a vicarage in the patronage of the dean of York, 
According to the parliamentary returns of a ” 
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houfes in this town were eftimated at 396, and the inha- 
bitants at 1539 in number. 

Several places in the vicinity of Pocklington merit the 
notice of the topographer and antiquary. The Roman 
road, called the Ermine-itreet, pafles within two miles to 
the welt of the town. Londefborough-park, which it in- 
terfects at the diftance of three miles, is {uppofed by Drake, 
the hiftorian of Yorkshire, to be the ancient Delgovitia, but 
the circumftances upon which he founds his opinion are by 
no means conclufive. This place was for many centuries a 
feat of the ancient and celebrated family of the Cliffords. 
{t is now the property of the duke of Devonfhire, as de- 
fcendant from the daughter and heirefs of Henry Clifford, 
the fifth and laft earl of Cumberland. The houfe is fituated 
on elevated ground, and is furrounded by an extenfive and 
well wooded park. At Melburn, five miles to the fouth- 
welt of Pocklington, is the feat of fir Henry Vafavour, bart. 
The manfion is a large modern edifice of brick, and com- 
mands fome fine views of the weftern acclivities of ‘the 
wolds. Stamford-bridge, eight miles to the north-weit, 
Drake conceives to be the {cite of the Derventio, but Cam- 
den fixes that {tation at Aldby, about a mile anda half to 
the northward. Here was fought, in 1066, one of the moft 
bloody battles recorded in the hiftory of England, between 
the forces of Harold II. and thofe of Tofti his brother, the 
banifhed earl of Northumberland, affifted by Harfagar, king 
of Norway. The contett lafted from feven in the morning 
till three in the afternoon, when the Norwegians and rebels 
were routed with immenfe flaughter. Beauties of England 
and Wales, vol. xvi. by John Bigland. 

POCKREKESKO, a river of North America, in New- 
Britain. 

POCO AttrGro, inthe Jtalian Mufic, is not fo faft as 
allegro. 

Poco Largo, intimates to play or fing a little flow. 
Larco. 

Poco meno Allegro, is ufed to fignify that the part it is 
joined to fhould be played or fung in a little lefs gay man- 
ner than allegro requires. : 

Poco Prefto, ferves to let us know that we ought to fing 
er play that part to which it is anncxed, not quite fo quick 
as prefto requires it fhould. 

POCOCK’s Istanp, in Geography, an ifland in the Eat 
Indian fea, S. lat. 6° 2!. E. long. 118° 12!. 

POCOCKE, Epwarp, in Biography, a celebrated 
erientalift, was born at Oxford in 1604: he received the 
early part of his education at the free fchool of Tame, and 
in 1618 was entered a commoner of Magdalen Hall, Ox- 
ford. In 1620 he removed to Corpus Chrifti college, in 
which he obtained a fcholarfhip. He now began to apply 
himfelf to the ftudy of the oriental languages, and the ar- 
dour which he manifefted in the purfuit, caufed him to make 
extraordinary progrefs in a comparatively fhort time. In 
1627 he began to prepare, from a MS. in the Bodleian li- 
brary, a Syriae verfion of four epiltles, which were yet want- 
ing toa complete tranflation of the New Teftament into 
that language. This work he finifhed in 1628, and in the 
fame year he was admitted probationary fellow of his college ; 
and the epiftles coming to the knowledge of Gerard John 
Voffius, he carried them to Leyden, where they were printed 
under the infpeGtion of Lewis de Dieu. Pococke was or- 
dained prieft in that year ; and having been appointed chap- 
lainto the Englifh factory in Aleppo, he arrived at that 
eity in 1630. He inftantly took advantage of the fitua- 
tion ; engaged a matter in the Arabic tongue, and a fervant 
of the nation for the purpofe of familiar converfe init. As 
aftill furer guide, he undertook the tranflations of feveral 
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Arabic books, among which was a colle&tion of 6000 pro- 
verbs. Having received a commiffion from the famous Dr. 
Laud, bifhop of London, for the purchafe of Greek coins, 
and Greek and Oriental MSS., he was eager in obtainin' 
them ; though more than once the zeal which he fhewed for 
his employer expofed him to imminent danger from the 
plague. In 1636 he was nominated by the bifhop firft pro- 
feflor of the Arabic leCture founded by that munificent pre- 
late at Oxford. He accordingly returned to take poffeflion, 
and in Auguit of the fame year he opened his le@ures with 
an eloquent Latin oration, on the nature and ufe of the 
Arabic tongue. Having commenced his official duties, he 
obtained leave of abfence to embark with a learned mathe- 
matician, in 1637, for Conftantinople. Here he ftaid till 
1640, and pafling through Paris on his return, he had an in- 
terview with the illuftrious Grotius, who was much gratified 
on being confulted by him on the Arabic tranflation of his 
celebrated work, “ De veritate Chriftiane Religionis.”” 

On his arrival in England, he had the mortification and 
mifery to find his patron, bifhop Laud, a prifoner in the 
Tower. In~1643 he was prefented by his college to the 
rectory of Childrey, in Berkfhire, and he immediately fet 
himfelf to perform the funétions of a parifh prieft, with all 
the modefty and fimplicity of his charaéter. In the follow- 
ing year, the falary of his profefforfhip being feized by the 
fequeitrators as part of the archbifhop’s eftate, Pococke was 
reduced to his country living. He thought it now fuitable 
to his fituation to marry, and in 1646 he formed an union 
with the daughter of Thomas Burdett, efq. of Hamphhire. 
Soon after this, by the intereft of the learned Selden, he ob- 
tained the reftoration of his falary, and was at the fame 
time completely protected from the violences of the foldiery. 
In 1648, the Hebrew profefforfhip at Oxford, with the pre- 
bend of Chrift-church annexed, was given to him; but as 
he fteadily refufed to fubferibe the engagement, he was not 
deemed eligible. Attempts were made to deprive him of his 
prebend and both his profeflorfhips; the former he a€tually 
loft, but by the interceffion of powerful friends, he was al- 
lowed to retain the latter. In 1650 he publifhed his « Spe- 
cimen Hiftorie Arabum,” and in 1652 he engaged to afford 
his afliltance to the editors of the Polyglott Buble, his tafk 
being the collation of the Arabic pentateuch. In 1654 he 
was in danger of being ejected from his living on account of ig- 
norance and infufficiency ; at leaft thofe were the charges pre- 
ferred again{t him by Cromwell’s committee. Some of his Ox- 
ford friends, however, particularly Dr. John Owen, fo warmly 
reprefented the difgrace which would follow the rejection 
upon fuch grounds, of a man more eminent than almoft any 
other in Europe for found learning, that the profecution was 
abandoned. In 1655 he publifhed “ Porta Mofis,”’ being 
fix prefatory difcourfes of Mofes Maimonides, containing an 
account of the Jewifh do&trmme and difcipline. Mr. Pococke 
added a Latin verfion, witha large appendix of mifcella- 
neous notes, and this was the firft fpecimen of the Hebrew 
prefs at Oxford. In 1659 he publifhed, according to his 
promife made to Selden, the annals of the patriarch Enty- 
chius, in Arabic and Latin, with Selden’s preface and notes. 
On the reftoration of Charles II. he obtained the reftitution 
of his prebend and canonry of Chrift-church, and in that 
year, 1660, he took his degree of D.D. He had the mor- 
tification to find, that in the new reign oriental literature 
fell into difcouragement, neverthelefs he continued through 
life to perform the duties of his profefforfhips. His other 
publications after this were “* Carmen Abu Ifmaelis Tograi,” 
Arab. et Lat.: “ Gregorii Abul Farajii Hiftoria Dynaf- 
tarum,”? Arab. et Lat.: « Commentaries upon Micah, Mala- 
chi, Hofea, and Joel ;’’ in thefe he is a defender of the ponte 
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of the Hebrew text againft the objections of feveral learned 
men, and he takes great pains to fet in a ftrong light the predic- 
tions of the Old Teftament, generally f{uppofed by Chriftians 
to relate to Jefus Chrift. The laft of thefe he publifhed in 
1691 ; and if he intended, which is not certain, to purfue the 
fame plan with the other minor prophets, he was prevented 
therein by his death, which happened on the roth of Sep- 
tember, in that year, being in the 87th year of his age. 
A gradual diminution of ftrength and bodily vigour had for 
fome time, previoufly to this, indicated his approaching dif- 
folution, but his intelleéts and memory were continued almott 
unimpaired to the laft. His body was interred in the cathe- 
dral of Chrift-church, and on the north wall there is a monu- 
ment, with an infcription, from which the following is an 
extraGt, “ Edwardus Pococke, S.T.D. cujus nomen audias, 
nihil hic defama defideres.””? To the excellence of his pri- 
vate character, Mr. Locke bears the moft ample teitimony. 
He reprefents him as free, open, and intelligent in his conver- 
fation ; fincere, modett, humble, and tranquil, fingularly 
charitable, and forgetful of injuries. He adds, “ his life 
appeared to me one conftam calm. ‘To conclude, I can fay 
of him what few men can fay of any friend of theirs, nor I 
of any other of my acquaintance ; that I do not remember 


I ever once faw in him one aétion, that I did, or couldin my .- 


own mind blame, or thought amifs in him.”’ 

As a fcholar, his knowledge of language comprifed all 
the principal oriental tongues, with {ome European, befides 
the Latin and Greek. He was father of a numerous fa- 
mily, of whom the eldeft fon, Edward Pococke, publifhed 
under his father’s dire€tion, in 1671, an Arabic work, with a 
Latin verfion, entitled “ Philofophus Autodidactus, five Epif- 
tola Abu Jaafir Ebn Tophail de Hai Ebn Yokdhan.’? The 
defign of the author Abu Jaafir Abn Tophail, who was a 
Mahometan philofopher, is to fhew, by an ingenious fiction, 
how human reafon, by obfervation and experience, without 
any affiftance, may arrive at the knowledge of natural 
things, and from thence rife to fupernatural, particularly to 
God and a future ftate. For this purpofe he {uppofes a per- 
fon, Hai Ebn Yokdhan, brought up by himfelf, where he 
was altogether deftitute of inftruétion, but what he could 
get from his own obfervations. Mr. Pococke had alfo pre- 
pared an Arabic hiftory, witha Latin verfion, and aétually 
fent it to the prefs ; but this performance, not being worked 
off when his father died, was withdrawn by him upona difguft 
at his being difappointed of fucceeding him in the Hebrew 
profeflorfhip. Biog. Brit. 

Pocockr, Ricuarn, a diftinguifhed traveller, and a pre- 
late of the Irifh church, fon of a clergyman of Southamp- 
ton, was born in 1704. He was educated at his native place, 
whence he was removed to Corpus-Chrifti college, in Ox- 
ford. In 1731 he took the degree of bachelor of laws, and 
in 1733 that of doétor. About this time he made a tour on 
the continent, probably as tutor to fome young man of rank. 
In 1736 he made a fecond tour, in which he took his courfe 
through Holland, Germany, Hungary, and Italy, to Leg- 
horn. In 1737 he embarked for Egypt, in which country 
he purfued his travels till the following fpring. In the 
month of March, 1738, he embarked at Damietta for Pa- 
teftine, and then took his road through Syria, Mefopotamia, 
Cyprus, Candia, and Leffler Afia, to Conitantinople. He 
returned by fea from Cephalonia to Meflina, whence, through 
Italy, Germany, and Flanders, he proceeded homewards. 
He returned in 1741, having been abfent five years. The 
refults of his obfervations and refearches were given to the 
public, under the title of “ Defcription of the Eaft, and 
{ome other Countries,’’ of which the firft volume, entitled 
*« Obfervations on Egypt,’’ dedicated to Henry, earl of 
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Pembroke and Montgomery, appeared at London in 1943; 
and the fecond, entitled ‘* Obfervations on Paleftine, Syria, 
Mefopotamia, Cyprus, and Candia,’’ dedicated to Philip, 
earl of Chefterfield, in 1745. Thefe publications were well 
received: his remarks chiefly relate to buildings, infcrip- 
tions, and other remains of antiquity, but he has likewife 
many obfervations refpe¢ting manners and cuftoms, and the 
products of nature and art, in the countries which he 
vifited. 

When the earl of Chefterfield was appointed lord-lieute- 
nant of Ireland, in 1745, he carried Dr. Pococke with him 
as one of his domeftic chaplains, and he foon appointed him 
archdeacon of Dublin. In 1756, the duke of Devonfhire, 
then lord-lieutenant, promoted him to the bifhopric of Offory. 
He was tranflated to Meath in 1765, in which he died. Dr. 
Pococke, befides being an Oriental. traveller, made a tour 
in Scotland, and gave a defcription of the bafaltic rock 
in the harbour of Dunbar, refembling the Giant’s caufeway, 
which was printed in the Philof. Tranf. vol. 32 ; alfo of fome 
antiquities found in Ireland, printed in the fecond vol. of the 
Archeologia, vol. ii. Several MSS. which he prefented to 
the Britith Mufeum, are preferved in that repofitory. Po- 
cocke’s Travels. 

POCOGNACA, in Geography, atown of Italy, in the 
department of the Mincio; four miles N. of Mantua. 

POCOKOLIGO, a village of South Carolina; 15 
miles from Combabec ferry, and 67 from Charlefton. — 

POCOMOCK, a river of the itate of Maryland, which 
difcharges itfelf into the Chefapeak bay, forming a large 
bay at its mouth, called «* Pocomock bay.” N, lat. 37° 50!. 
W. long. 75° 50’. 

POCONA, atownof Peru; 6o miles S. of Cuzco. 

POCUMMA, in Botany, aname given by the people of 
Guinea to a fpecies of plant which they ufe as an aitrin- 
gent. Their manner of taking it is very fnguis for they 
put the leaves among their dough, and bake them into a 
mafs with the bread, and then eat the whole together in their 
food. Phil. Tranf. N° 232. e 

POCUTIA, or Poxucta, in Geography, a province of 
Poland, annexed to Aultria, and included in the kingdom 
of Galicia. : : 

POD, in Botany and Vegetable Phyfiology, has been con- 
fidered as fynonimous with the Latin /egumen, as well as 
with /iliqua ; but it is now reftri€ted to the latter, /egume 
being ufed for the former. See Lecume and Sriqua. 

PODAGRA, woowyedy thus ealled from zs:, foot, and 
alpx, captura, feizure, in Medicine, the gout in the feet. 

Popacra Dentium, fometimes, though with impropriety 
enough, is ufed for the tooth-ach. 

Povacra Lini, in Botany, a name given by fome of the 
later Greek writers to cufcuta, er dodder, when fourd grow- 
ing on the linum of flax. The Latins have called this epili- 
num, as they do the dodder growing on thyme epithymum 5 
the earlier Greeks called this /inozofles. Where this dodder 
takes root ina field of flax, it generally occupies many 
plants; and where it twines round them it caufes protube- 
rances and {welling, and has therefore been refembled to the 
gout on that plant. 

PODAGRARIA, a name given by many authors to the 
leffer wild angelica, called alio herba Gerardis. 

PODALA, in Geography, atown of Hindooftan, in the 
Carnatic ; 18 miles W. of Ongole. 

PODALIRIUS, in Biography, an illuftrious phyfician, 
and reputed fon of /E{culapius, 1s celebrated by Homer as 
having accompanied the Grecian army in the Trojan war, 
together with his brother Machaon. He appears to have 
been the younger brother, and to have been on the whole lefs 
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diitinguifhed than Machaon ; though, like him, he was mar- 
ried to the daughter of aking. On his return from the 
fiege of Troy, he was ftipwrecked on the coaft of Caria, 
where he was hofpitably received by a fhepherd, who, having 
learned that he was a phyfician, took him to king Damethus, 
whofe daughter had accidentally fallen from the top of a 
houfe. Podalirius bled her in both arms, after which the 
recovered, which fo delighted the king, that he gave him his 
daughter in marriage, with the Cherfones asa portion. Here 
Podalirius built two cities, the one of which he called Syr- 
num, from his wife, Syrna, and the other Bybaflus, which 
was the name of the fhepherd. who had received him when 
fhipwrecked. Among other children, he had a fon, called 
Hippolochus, from whom, in a direét line, Hippocrates con- 
fidered himfelf as defcended. See LeClerc. Hitt. de la 
Medecine, p. i. chap. 18. See Macuaon. 
PODALYRIA, in Botany, a well-founding name, which 
feems its chief recommendation ; for we do not perceive 
what title the brother of Machaon, however famous a phy- 
fician, has to botanical honours. The etymology of the 
original feems to be rodAzipios, Lily-footed. "The Hindoos 
at this day ufe /otus-footed as a compliment.— Lamarck 
Hliuftr. t. 327. f. 3, 4. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 2. sor. Ait. 
Hort. Kew. v. 3. 6.—Clafs and order, Decandria Monogy- 
nia. Nat. Ord. Papilionacee, Linn. Leguminofe, Jufl. 
Gen. Ch. Cai. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, fhort, 
bell-thaped, in five unequal fegments; its bafe externally 
concave. Cor. papilionaceous, of five petals. Standard 


twice as large as the reft, kidney-fhaped, with a thick 
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claw. Wings two, fhorter than the ftandard, half-obovate, 
converging at their upper edges. Keel fhorter than the 
wings, and covered by them, of two oblong converging 
petals. Stam. Filaments ten, awl-fhaped, afcending, equal, 
inferted into the bafe of the calyx, permanent, cohering 
at the bottom; anthers roundifh, fmall. Pi. Germen 
feffile, ovate; ftyle longer than the ftamens, afcending ; 
ftigma fimple, obtufe. Peric. Legume ovate, turgid, cori- 
aceous, oi one cell. Seeds feveral, kidney-fhaped. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx in five unequal fegments ; hollow exter- 
rally at the bale. Corolla papilionaceous; the ftandard 
largeft. Stamens permanent, combined at the bafe. Legume 
inflated, with many feeds. 

This genus is limited by Mr. Salifbury and Mr. Brown 
to the fimple-leaved fpecies of Lamarck and Willdenow, 
to which only the above characters apply. They are 
fhrubs, natives of the Cape of Good Hope, with a very 
filky habit, and confounded by Linneus and Thunberg 
under Sophora. The ternate-leaved {pecies of Lamarck 
and Willdenow compofe the Baptifia of Ventenat, and 
Hort. Kew. ; for thofe with pinnate foliage, fee VirciLra. 

1. P. myrtillifolia. Bilberry-leaved Podalyria. Willd. 
Ait. n. 1. (Genifta arborefcens africana, ftyracis 
folio, flore ceruleo; Herm. Lugd.-Bat. 270. t. 271.)— 
« Leaves oblong-obovate, filky on both fides. Calyx filky. 


' Stalks fingle-flowered, nearly as long as the leaves.”—A 


fericea ; Andr. Repof. t. 


greenhoufe plant, flowering from April to July, introduced 
at Kew in 1795, but cultivated at Leyden more than a 
century earlier. Hermann fays it grows at the Cape, in 
watery places. The ei is bufhy, with hoary branches. 
Leaves numerous, alternate, coriaceous, rather pointed, 
clothed on both fides with white filky down. Flowers ax- 
illary, generally folitary, blueifh. The f{pecific name is not 


happy. *i ; 

2. P. fericea. Silky Podalyria. Ait. n. 2. (Sophora 
0. )—* Leaves oblong-obovate, 
filky on both fides. Calyx filky. Stalks fingle-flowered, 
many times fhorter than the leaves.”,—Found at the Cape 
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by Mr. David Nelfon, and introduced into Kew garden in 
1778. It flowers from Auguft to November, but rarely. 
This has more confiderable recurved points to the Laves, 
and pale purplifh flowers, fapported by fhort, fimple, fo- 
litary, axillary ales. The kegumeis an inch long, very filky, 
like every other part, except the corolla. 

3. P. biflora. Two-flowered Podalyria. Lamarck f. 3. 
Willd. n. 12. Ait. n. 3. Curt. Mag. t. 753. (P.. ar- 
gentea; Salif. Parad. t. 7,)—Leaves oval, pointed, filky on 
both fides. Calyx clothed with denfe rigid down. Stalks 
two-flowered, much longer than the leaves.—Native of the 
fame country. Mr. Maiffon fent it to Kew in 1789. It 
flowers in May and June, and occafionally at other feafons. 
The /eaves are rather lefs decidedly obovate than in the two 
former. Flower-falks tout, twice or thrice as long as the 
leaves, each bearing two, rarely three, large, handfome, 
{weet-fcented, white or pale purplifh foqers, whofe calyx 
is of a rufty hue, rough with rigid fhort down, that is moft 
denfe in the wild fpecimens. Linnzus doubtlefs compre- 
hended this plant under his Sophora biflora, but he con- 
founded with it two or three others, fo that he cannot, with 
precifion, be quoted for any. 

4. P. calypirata. Reticulated Podalyria. Willd. n. rr. 
Ait. n. 4. (Sophora calyptrata; Retz. Obf. fafc. 1. 36. 
Crotalaria ; Seb. Muf. v. 2. t.g9. f. 3, good. Willd.)— 
Leaves fomewhat obovate, reticulated beneath ; downy 
when young. Stalks fingle-flowered, about equal to the 
leaves. Calyx villous; its limb membraneus, refilexed.— 
From the fame country ; fent to Kew in 1792. It flowers 
during fummer. ‘The {moothnefs of the adult /eaves, and 
their itrong copious reticulations beneath, mark this fpecies 
at firft fight. The /fa/és, fhorter than the laft, bear but 
one flower, accompanied, as in the reft, by a deciduous 
bragea. Corolla purplifh. 

5. P. hirfuta. Hairy Podalyria. Willd. n. 14. Ait 
n.5. (P. ftyracifolia; Sims in Curt. Mag. t. 1580?)— 
«¢ Leaves villous, ftalked; the upper ones ovate ; the lower 
roundifh. Stalks fingle-flowered. Calyx villous; its feg- 
ments the length of the wings.””—Sent by Mr. Maffon 
from the Cape, in 1774. The flowers are more copious 
than in any of the former, but not of frequent occurrence. 
Leaves in our wild {pecimen nearly orbicular; the adult 
ones almoft fmooth above. Flower-fialks about the length 
of the leaves. Corolla pink, large and handfome. The 
foliage in the Botanical Magazine is drawn more ovate than 
we have feen it, but anfwers the better to Mr. Brown’s 
fpecific chara€ter given above, and we are therefore more 
inclined to refer Dr. Sims’s plant to the prefent than to the 
laft {fpecies. He fpeaks of it as a beautiful fhrub, requiring 
an airy greenhoufe, propagated by cuttings, and blooming 
from May to July. No wonder that it has paffed un- 
examined, under the name of 4ifora, as it fo rarely pro- 
duces flowers. Linnzus applied that name to a {pecimen of 
this, pafted with one of the calyptrata, on the fame paper. 

6. P.: buxifolia. Box-leaved Podalyria. Willd. n. 15. 
(Podalyria; Lamarck: f. 4. Sophora buxifolia; Retz. 
Obf. fafc. 1. 35. S. pedunculata; Thunb. Prodr. 79.)— 
Leaves elliptic-obovate; fmooth above; filky beneath. 
Stalks fingle-flowered, longer than the leaves. Calyx 
downy, os ree acute.—Native of the Cape, but not yet 
known in our greenhoufes. We have feen no {pecimen. 
The ‘eaves are reprefented about the fize and fhape of Box, 
{earcely half, or one-third, the length of the flower-/alks ; 
but Retzius deferibes the latter as no longer than the /eaves. 
The calyx is hairy within, as well as without ; its fegmente 


acute. Corolla purplifh, with paler wings. 
3.°P.°cordata. ‘Heart-leaved Podalyria. Ait. n. 6. 
5E (Sophora 


Pro D 
(Sophora cordata; Thunb. Prodr. 79? Brown.)—* Leaves 
heart-fhaped, roundifh, nearly feflile, extremely villous. 
Stalks two-flowered. Calyx villous, its fegments fhorter 
than the wings. Sent by Mr. Maffon from the Cape to 
Kew, in 1794. It flowers there from May to July. We 
have feen neither fpecimen nor at Willdenow omitted 
Thunberg’s plant, becaufe the character was not fufficient 
to fatisfy him refpedting it. 

Lamarck reprefents, at his fig. 5, another fuppofed fpe- 
cies; a {mall fhrub, with inverfely heart-fhaped /eaves, and 
folitary, nearly feflile, nea 3 the /egume {mall, ovate, 
hairy, fingle-feeded. his feems unnoticed by any fub- 
fequent writer, nor are we acquainted with the plant. 

PODANA, in Geography, atown of Hindooitan, in the 
circar of Condapilly; eight miles from Mafulipatam. 

PODANG-MEW, a large and populous city of the 
Birman empire, not far from the city of Prome. 

PODARIA, in the Hiflory of Infea@s, a claflical name 
comprehending all fuch infeéts as have limbs, but no wings. 
Hill. See Aprera. . 

Of this clafs there are two fubdivifions. 1. Such aptera 
podaria ashave oblong bodies with numerous legs, or more 
than fix pair: thefe are the julus, or gally-worm ; the fco- 
lopendra, or centipes; and the onifcus, or wood-loufe. 
2. The aptera podaria with fhorter bodies, and lefs numerous 
legs, or fewer than fix pair. This fubdivifion contains nu- 
merous genera, as the pulex; the podura or puceron, the 
pediculi of various kinds, the monoculi, the acari, the aranei, 
the fcorpio, and a great many others. See Gatty-Worm, 
ScoLorenDRA, &c. " 

PODEM, in Geography, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in 
the government of Tebizond ; 30 miles E. of Trebizond. 

PODEMNO, a town of Ruflia, in the government of 
Toboltk ; 44 miles E. of Kemifkoi. 

PODENDA, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in Aladulia, 
at the confluence of Seihoun with the Adana; 33 miles N. 
of Adana. " 

PODENSEE, a town of France, in the department of 
the Gironde, and chief place of a canton, in the diltrié of 
Bourdeaux ; five miles N.W. of Cadilhau. The place 
contains 1425, and the canton 15,688 inhabitants, on a ter- 
ritory of 250 kiliometres, in 13 communes. 

Popensez, a town of Auttria; eight miles W. of 
Tulin. 

PODENTES, a town of Portugal, in the province of 
Beira; ro miles N.E. of Coimbra. 

PODENZANA, a town of the duchy of Piacenza or 
Placentia ; five miles S. of Piacenza: ~ 

PODERADOS, in Ancient Geography, an epifcopal 
town of Pheenicia, the epifcopate being dependent on Thefus, 
the fecond metropolis of the patriarchate of Antioch. 

PODERIS, codupn:, from assy pes, and ayw, apto, in 
Antiquity, a robe hanging down to the feet ; but it is chiefly 
ufed to exprefs a linen garment, a furplice, a fhirt. The 
Jewith priefts were covered with this kind of long furplices 
during the time. of their attendance in the temple ; and this 
was the proper habit of their order. 

PODESTA, or Poresra, a magiftrate, or officer of 
juttice and policy, ina free city. rt 

The name is originally Italian, podefa ; and is chiefly ap- 
plied to certain magiltrates of Wenice and Genoa, whofe 
function is to adminilter juftice in thofe republics. 

The podetta in Venice correfponds to the prator in ancient 
Rome, though appeals lie from his decifions to the new au- 
ditors, or the new civil quaranty. See QuARANTIA. 

PODESTANA, in Geography, a town of Italy, in the 
Veronefe ; 15 miles N. of Verona. 
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PODETIUM, in Botany, from re-, a foot, a name ap- 
propriated by Acharius to the peculiar footitalk of the 
tubercles in the cup lichens. See LicHENEs. | 

PODEX, in Anatomy, &c. the fame with anus, or fun- 
dament. , 

PODGINOCK, in Geography, a town of Ruffia, in the 
province of Uiting; roo miles E.S.E. of Utt Sifolfk. 

PODGORODKOBJ, a fort of Ruflia, in the government 
of Upha, on the Ural; g2 miles E. of Orenburg. 

PODGURZA, a town of the duchy of Warfaw, on the 
Viltula, oppofite to Thorn. : 

PODHORSAN, a town of Bohemia, in the circle o 
Saatz ; eight miles S.S.W. of Saatz. N. lat. 50° 12!. E. 
long. 13° 29!. 

PODICEPS, in Ornithology, a name given by many to 
the feveral kinds of colymbi, or divers, as they are alfo called 
in Englith ar/e-faots ; from their legs being placed very back- 
ward on their bodies, by which means they have great 
advantages in {wimming and diving. See CoLymBus Po- 
diceps. ; 
PODIEBRAD, in Geography, a town of Bohemia, in 
the circle of Konigingratz ; 14 miles S.E. of Biezow. 

PODISMUS, odizuor, among the Greeks, a certain 
{pace or number of feet laid out by furveyors; it was the 
fame with what the Romans call pedatura. : 

PODIUM, in the Theatre of the Ancients, the wall that 
feparated the orcheftra from the feene. Mem. de lAcad. 
vol. i. p. 190. 7 7 oR > ' 

PODKAMIEN, in Geography, a town of Auftrian 
Poland, in Galicia; 56 miles E. of Lemberg. =e 

PODKAMNEN, a town of Ruffia, mt ‘overnment 
of Tobolfk, on the Tchulim ; 32 miles N. of Atchinfk. 

PODLACHIA, a county or palatinate of Poland ; 
bounded on the N. by Pruffia and Lithuania, on the E. 
by Lithuania, on the S. by the palatinate of Lublin, and 
on the W. by Mafovia; annexed by the conqueft of Poland 
in.1596. It is alfo called the “« Palatinate of Bielfk,” from®™ 
its capital. ; “ 

PODMASCHESCHNATLA, a town of Ruffia, in th 
government of Archangel ; 48 miles S.W. of Mezen. 

PODOK, atown of Poland, in the palatinate of Braclaw ; 
30 miles N.W. of Braclaw. 

PODOL, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of Chrudim ; 
five miles W.S.W. of Chrudim. 

PODOLEPIS, in Botany, aptly fo named by Labillar- 
diere, from ws, a foot, and Azgwi, a fcale, in allufion to the 
numerous feal s, which clothe the flower-{talks.—Labill. 
Noy. Holl. y. 2. 56. Brown in Ait. Hort. Kew. v..5. 82. 
(Scalia; Sims in Curt. Mag. v. 24. 956; a name adopted 
from 'Theophrattus,. whofe cxx)ses appears to belong to the 
fame tribe. )—Clafs and order, Syngenefia Polygamia-fuper- 
oe Nat. Ord. Compofite capitate, Linn. — Corymbifera, 

ull. 

Gen. Ch. Common Calyx hemifpherical, imbricated, with 
numerous ftalked membranous fcales. Cor. compound, ra- 
diated. Florets of the difk numerous, tubular, all perfe@, 
with five equal {preading fegments; thofe of the radius fe- 
male, ligulate, with from two to’four oblong fegments. 
Stam. Filaments, in the flore’s of the difk only, five, capil- 
lary ; anthers united into a rather prominent tube. Pf, in 
all the florets, Gefmen inferior, obovate; ftyle cylindrical, 
fearcely fo long as the ftamens; ftigmas two, bluntifh, 
{pceading. Peric. none, except the permanent calyx. Seeds 
folitary, oblong, comprefled. Down feflile, capillary, 
roughith. Recept. naked, dotted. cn 

Eff. Ch... Receptacle naked. _Down fimple. Calyx he- 
mifpherical, imbricated, with {talked membranous (raion 
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1. P. rugata. Wrinkle-fealed Podolepis. Labill. Nov. 
Holl. y. 2. 57. t. 208. Ait. n. 1.—Scales of the’ calyx 
rugged, obtufe.—Native of the fouth-weft coalt of New 
Holland. Sent to Kew by Mr. Peter Good, in 1803. It 
requires the fhelter of a greenhoufe in winter, and flowers 
in July and Auguit. Root perennial. Stem herbaceous, 
either quite fimple, or a little branched at the top only, 
about a foot high, minutely downy. Leaves linear, acute, 
entire ; the lower ones fomewhat lanceolate. Flowers few, 
on long, terminal, fimple, fealy ftalks. Their di/2 is about 
an inch wide; the radius fhort. Calyx of a tawny or ruity 
hue, fhining, chaffy; the outermott {cales {patulate. 

2. P. acuminata. Sharp-{caled Podolepis. Ait. n. 2. 
(Scalia jaceoides ; Curt. Mag. t. 956. )—Scales of the calyx 
even, fharp-pointed. Gathered in New South Wales by Mr. 
Brown, and fent to Kew by Colonel Paterfon, in 1803. It 
is a hardy greenhoufe plant, flowering all through the fum- 
mer, and differs from the former chiefly in having a larger 
flower, the radius being confiderably longer, as well as in 
the fharpnefs of the calyx-fcales. All the florets are of a 

olden yellow. 

PODOLIA, in Geography, a province of Poland, bounded 
onthe N. by Volhynia, on the E. by the palatinate of Kiev, on 
the S. by Moldavia, and on the W. by the palatinate of Lem- 
berg, near the kingdom of Galicia. The country is fertile, 
but expofed to the plunder of barbarous nations, by which it 
has been cruelly ravaged. It abounds with a fine breed of 
horfes and horned cattle. The inhabitants are warlike, and 
were formerly governed by their own dukes or fovereigns. 
In the fifteenth-century it was the objet of violent contefts 
between the Lithuanians and Poles; but by the decree of a 
diet held at Lublin in 1569, it was annexed to Poland. 
Podolia confifts “of two palatinates, that of Podolia and 
that of Braclaw ; both of which are annexed to Ruffia, ex- 
cept afmall part towards the W., mcluding Tarnopol, and 
a few more towns. . 

PODOLICZ, a town of Hungary, onthe river Poprat ; 
12 miles S.W. of Palotza. 

PODOLOBIUM, in Botany, from rac, a foot, and roe, 
@ pod or legume, becaufe that part is elevated on a footi{talk. 
Brown in Ait. Hort. Kew.v. 3. 9. Sims in Curt. Mag. 
v. 36. 1477.—Clafs and order, Decandria Monogynia. Nat. 
Ord. Papilionacee, Linn. Leguminofe, Jufl. 

This genus is comprehended under Chorozema, by the 
writer of the prefent article, in Tr. of the Linn. Soc. v. 9. 
251, nor does he perceive a charaéter, by which they can 
well be feparated, though Dr. Sims and Mr. Brown have 
thought otherwife. The keel in Podolobium is rather longer 
than the wings ; in Chorozema fhorter. The /eaves are m- 
deed oppofite in P. trilobatum, Curt. Mag. t. 1477, but 
this does not appear to be the cafe with every {pecies, nor 
is it very precifely or conftantly fo, even with the plant in 

uettion. 

PODOLSK, in Geography, a town of Ruffia, in the 
government of Mofcow.; 28 miles S: of Mofcow. N. lat. 

°16!. E. long. 37° 20). 

PODOLYB, a town of Bohemia, inthe circle of Koni- 
gingratz ; 12 miles W.N.W. of Konigingratz 

PODOMETER, for Pepomerrr. See PEpOMETER. 

PODONIPT ZA, formed from <z:, monary foot, and worrws 
I wafh, in a Hens Hiflory, aname given to fome of the 
rigid Anabaptifts, who enjoin it as an obligation upon the 
members of their community to wath one another’s feet, in 
compliance with the example of Chrift. 

PODOPERURA, in Ancient Geography, a town of 
India, on this fide of the Ganges, in the country of the 
people called Limyrices. Ptolemy. 
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PODOPHYLLUM, in Botany, from rez, a foot, and 
¢varrov, aleaf. Tournefort originally called it Anapodophyllon, 
from auas, the Latin name for a duck; thus compofing a 
hybrid word, unworthy of his tafte and {cholarfhip. De 
Theis erroneoufly lays the blame on Catefby. The idea of 
this appellation arofe from a vague refemblance in the leaves, 
to the webbed feet of many aquatic birds, which is fuffici- 
ently intelligible in the word as Linnzus has pruned it.— 
Linn. Gen. 262. Schreb. 349. | Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 2. 1141. 
Mart. Mill. Dic. v. 3. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 3. 287. Purfh. 
v. 2. 366. Juff. 235. Lamarck Iluftr. t. 449. (Anapo- 
dophyllon ; Tourn. t. 122.)—Clafs and order, Polyandria 
Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Rhoeadee, Linn. Ranunculaceae, 
Juff. . 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, of threetlarge, coloured, 
ovate, concave, afcending leaves, foon falling. Cor. Petals 
nine, orbicular, concave, plaited at the margin. Stam. 
Filaments numerous, very fhort ; anthers oblong, large, 
erect. Pi/?. Germen fuperior, roundifh; ftyle none; ftigma 
obtufe, furrowed. Peric. Berry globofe, crowned with the 
permanent ftigma, of one cell. Sceds numerous, roundifh. 
Receptacle central, unconnected. 

Eff. Ch. Corolla of nine petals. Calyx of three leaves, 
deciduous. Berry of’one cell, crowned with the ftigma. 

1. P. peltatum. Duck’s-foot, or May-apple. Linn. Sp. 
Pl. 723. Willd. n.1. Ait. n. 1. Trew Ehret, t. 29. 
(Anapodophyllum canadenfe; Catefb. Car. v. 1. t. 24. 
Aconitifolia humilis, flore albo unico campanulato, fruétu 
cynofbati ; Mentz. Pugill.t. 11.)—-Native of North Ame- 
rica, from New England to Carolina, in fhady woods, ge- 
nerally where the ground is moift, growing in large patches, 
and flowering in March and April. The fruit is the fize 
of a common plum, green, eatable, known by the name 
of May-apple: the root is fometimes ufed as Ipecacu- 
anha. Pur/b. This is a hardy perennial herbaceous plant, 
known time out of mind in our more curious gardens. The 
root creeps, and refembles that of the Helleborus niger. Stems 
folitary, fimple, round, fmooth, about a foot high, crowned 
with two large, ftalked, peltate, lobed, and jagged, fmooth 
leaves, between whole foot/talks grows a folitary, ftalked, 
drooping white flower, an inch and a half broad, whofe 


petals are curioully reticulated with veins. 


The other f{pecies of Linnezus, P. diphyllum, Sp. Pl. 723, 
is feparated from this genus by Barton, Michaux, and 
Purfh, and is thus diftinguifhed. 

Calyx of five leaves, deciduous. Petals eight, incurved. 
Capfule obovate, fomewhat ftalked, of one cell, buriting 
below the fummit. Seeds feveral, oblong, tunicated at the. 
bafe.—This has receiyed the name of Jeffrfonia diphylla. 
It belongs to Odandria Monogynia, and appears to us a to- 
lerably diftinét genus, hough retained in Podophyllum or 
Willdenow, and confequently in Hort. Kew. See Pur 
v. I. 268. 

PODOR, in Geography, a fortrefs of Africa, on the 
Senegal, built by the French, and ceded to the Englifh in 
17633 afterwards retaken by the French, and kept by 
them in the peace of 1783. N. lat. 17° 1. W. long. 
14° 20!. 

PODOSTEMUM, in Botany, derived from rrovs, a foot, 
and cru, @flamen ; fo named by Michaux on account of 
the ftamens being fituated on a bafe or foot, which is di- 
vided into two branches.—Michaux Boreal-Amer, y. 2. 164. 
Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 4. 196. Purfh. v. 1. 3.—Clafs and order, 
Monoecia Diandria. Nat. Ord... . 

Gen. Ch. Male, Gal. Perianth none. Cor. none. Stam. 
Filaments two, capillary, conneéted at the bale by a common 
footttalk ; anthers fomewhat heart-fhaped, two-celled. 

5H Female, 
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Female, Ca/. Perianth none. Cor. none. Pift. Ger- 
men feffile, ovate, with two fcales at the bafe, between 
which f{prings the foot of the ftamens ; ftyle none; ftigmas 
two, feffile, fomewhat thread-fhaped, a little fhorter than 
the germen, {preading. Peric. Capfule ovate, eight-ftreaked, 
with two ‘cells and two valves; partition parallel to the 
valves, flightly opening, not fixed. Seeds numerous, almoft 


covering each fide of the tumid partition, fomewhat imbri- 
cated downwards, nearly oval. 


Eff. Ch. Male, Calyx none. Corolla none. Stamens 
two, on a common ftalk.—Female, Calyx. none. Corolla 
none. Germen ovate. Stigmas two, feffile. Capfule of 


two cells and two valves, many-feeded. 

1. P. Ceratephyllum. Michaux t. 44. Willd. n. 
Native of rocks about the falls of the river Ohio.—Stem 
a finger’s length, thread-fhaped, floating. Leaves pinnate, 
alternate ; leaflets alternate, briftle-fhaped, much cloven. 
Flowers axillary, folitary, the males inferted at the bafe of 
the females. 

We are unable to trace any affinity to this curious ge- 
nus. It has certainly no relation to Ruppia as Michaux 
has fuggefted. Mr.’Purfh places it in Monandria Digynia. 

PODRELSKOI, in Geography, a town of Ruffia, in 
the government of Viatka; 32 miles N.N.E. of Viatka. 

PODRUS, a river of Walachia, which runs into the 
Syl, about three miles E. of Motril. 

PODSPUSKNOI, a fort of Ruffia, inthe government 
of Kolivan; 220 miles S.W. of Kolivan. N. lat. 51° 20!. 
E, long. 78° 34/. 

PODSTEPNOIL, a fort of Ruffia, in the government of 
Kolivan; 196 miles S.W. of Kolivan. N. lat. 52° ro’. 
E. long. 77° 40!. 

PODULLUNG, a town of European Turkey, in Mol- 
davia; 28 miles S.W. of Jafli. 

PODURA, the Spring-tail, in Entomology, a genus of 
infe&ts of the order Aptera. The generic charatter is, lip 
bifid; feelers four, fubclavate ; two eyes, eompofed of eight 
facets; the antennz are filiform; the body is fealy ; tail 
forked, bent under the body and aéting as a fpring ; it has 
fix legs that are formed for running. There are about 
thirty fpecies enumerated by Gmelin. They are all {mall 
infeéts, which, in general, are found in damp places, under 
ftones, on the a of trees, &c. When diiturbed they 
fuddenly {pring to a {mall diftance by the help of along fork, 
which is doubled under the abdon.en, and which is fuddenly 
thrown out during the a¢t of leaping. They feed on the 
leaves of various plants; the larva and pupa are fix-footed, 
nimble, and refemble the perfect infe&. 

Signata. Sub-globular, brown ; abdomen with fulvous 
{pots at the fides. 

*Viripis. Sub-globular, green, witha yellowifh head. 
Found on the leaves of the Pol eannd fagopyrum. 

*Potyropa. Sub-globular, black; antennz as long as 
the body, and tipt with white. Found on various plants, in 
this and other countries of Europe. 

* Arra. Globular, fhining brown or black; antennz 
long, compofed of many articulations. It is found. on the 
bark of trees. 

*PiumBea. Round, brown, with a blue glofs. 
found in fimilar fituations with the laft. 

*Minuta. Ovate, yellow, with two ferruginous {pots 
onthe back.» This and the four following are found on 
plants in many parts of Europe. 

*Nivauis. Oblong, yellow, with two ferruginous fpots 
en the back. It is frequently found in the wmter on the 
{now in the foot{teps of men and other animals. 


It is 
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*Vaca. Oblong, black ; abdomen and antennz witha 
white band. 


, Arzorea. Oblong, black, with white legs and 
orks. 

- amore Oblong, villous, variegated with brown and 
black. 

Cixera. Cylindrical, grey, witha black belt, which is 
white on the fore-part. This and the next are found chiefly 
in woods. ‘ 

Aynnvucata. Livid, with black wings. 

Licyrorum. Lead-colour, with pale head, thorax, legs, 
and fork. This isan European infec, very {mall, and found 
in old wood. 

Pusitua. Cylindrical, bronzed witha white fork. It in- 
habits woods. . 

* Aquatica. Black, aquatic. .This is one of the moft 
common fpecies of the genus, meafuring f{carcely the one- 
twelfth of an inch in length, and entirely of a black colour. 
It is a gregarious {pecies, and is occafionally feen affembled 
in vaft numbers, particularly near the brinks of ponds, co- 
vering the ground to the diftance of feveral feet, and fome- 
times even the furface of the water itfelf. On the ground 
its numbers are fo great, as to have the appearance of {cat- 
tered grains of gunpowder ; and if clofely examined, will be 
found in an almoit perpetual fkipping motion. 

* Fimeraria. White, terreftrial. This perfeétly re- 
fembles the lait except in colour, and in that the {pecific. 
difference confilts. It is found early in the {pring in frefh 
earth, and alfo in damp places. 

AmBuLans. White, with a bifid extendedtail. Found 
among mofs in different parts of Europe. 

Monura. Whitifh, with an undivided conic tail. It 
inhabits Auftria, and found with the laft, which it refembles, 
but is much lefs. f 

*Rurescens. Reddith-yellow, villous; eyes black; 
fork whitifh. A native of Auftria, and found among 
ftones. : 

Virinis. Sub-cylindrical, yellow-green, with black eyes. 
This is found in Norway. rf 


Morirans. Long, red, with an extended tail; antenne 
and legs hyaline. This and the eight that follow inhabit 
Denmark. 

Sytvatica. Cylindrical, grey-brown ; tail pointed and 
unarmed. 

Femora.is. Oblong, cinereous; tip of the antennz and 


legs white ; tail of a fulphur colour. 

Aquatitis. Cylindrical, yellowifh, with black eyes, 
back, and fides of the abdomen. “ 

CrysTALLina. Body entirely hyaline. 

Loneicornis. Cylindrical, yellowifh; antennz as long 
as the body, and with legs cinereous. t 

Paxusrris. Yellowith, »with black eyes and lite down 
the back ; the fork is white. 

Lanuernosa. >Silvery-gilt covered above with blue wool ; 
antenne recurved. : 

Crassicornis- Dull blue, cylindrical and growing 
thicker towards the tail. ‘ 

Humicota. Blue-brown; antennz fhort, thick; body 
cylindrical, and growing thicker towards the tail. Inhabits 
Greenland, as does the next. 

Manitima. Blueifh-black, with a whitifh abdomen; body 
nearly round, and growing thicker towards the tail. ‘ 

Povura is alfo a f{pecies of Cercaria, in the clafs of Ver- 
mes Infuforia. 

PODURUEVA, in Geography, a town of Ruffia, in 
the government of Irkutfk, on the Lena; 12 miles N.N.W. 
of Vercholenfk. ? 

POE; 
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POE, a river of the county of Tyrone, Ireland, which 
rifes in the fouth-weftern part, and joins the Camerm a 
little below Omagh.—Alfo, a town of Africa, in Biol ; 
five miles S. of Portudel. 

PQEANOPSIA, <oxvodix, in Antiquity, a name Dme- 
times given to the-feftival Pyanepfia. 

PCECILASIUM, in Ancient Geography, a town fitaated 
on the fouthern coaft of the ifle of Crete. Ptolemy. 

PGEDICULI, or Papicii, the name of one of the 
three people who compofed the nation of the Liburni. 
They came originally from Illyria, about the 16th cen- 
tury B.C.; fettling at firft between the Alps md the 
Athefis, when they retired towards the fouth of I'aly into 
Japygiae The Peediculi, Apuli, and Calabri fpoke the 
fame language, which they retained. Strabo. 

POEJANNY, in Geography, a town of Bengd; feven 
miles S. of Koonda. ; 

POEL, an ifland in the Baltic, near the coaft of Pome- 
rania, irregular in its figure, and about fix or {even miles 
in circumference, containing feveral villages ; two miles N. 
of Wifmar. N. lat. 53°57!. E. long. 11° 26!. 

POELEMBURG, Cornetius, in Biography, was born 

at Utrecht in 1586, where he became the iifciple of 
Abraham Bloemart ; but he quitted that mafter as foon as 
he had made a reafonable proficiency in the art, aad travelled 
to Rome. His firit determination was to imitate the man- 
ner of Elfheimer ; but he found himfelf fo affe€ed while he 
contemplated the works of Raphael, that he re‘olved on en- 
deayouring to emulate the grace of that incompzrable matter ; 
particularly in the naked. : 
’ He formed for himfelf a ftyle that was entirely new, and 
in many refpects preferable to the Flemifh gufo ; but it did 
not refemble the ftyle of any Italian mafter, except in the 
ruins of the antique buildings, with which he adorned his 
Yandfcapes ; and which he had with great czre copied after 
nature. He furpaffed all his contemporaries in the delicacy 
of his touch, in the fweetnefs of his colouring, and in the 
choice of agreeable objects and fituations. His fkies are 
clear, light, and tranfparent ; his back-grounds, ornamented 
often with the veftiges of magnificent Roma edifices, which 
always contribute to the harmony of the whole compofi- 
tion ; and his female figures, which he generally reprefented 
naked, are beautiful and elegant forms. His greateft excel- 
lence appeared in the {mall pi€tures of his hand, for in the 
larger fize he is not fo deferving of commendation. 

The Italians were exceflively pleafed with the works of 
Poelemburg ; and fome of the cardinals at Rome, of the 
fineft tafte, attended him frequently while he was painting, 
to obferve his manner of working, and exprefled their ad- 
miration in the ftrongeft terms. 

It was not without regret that he left Rome to return to 
his own country; though he afterwards found fufficient 
caufe to be pleafed with the honours he received from the 
grand duke of Florence, and the refpeét fhewn to him in 
every city through which he travelled, as well as in his native 
city Utrecht. For, not long after his arrival, Rubens paid 
him a friendly vifit, and having expreffed a fingular pleafure 
in examining the works of Poelemburg, he purchafed feveral 
for his own cabinet, and befpoke others ; ‘by which generous 
conduét, fo fimilar to that of Apelles towards Protogenes 
of Rhodes, he inftruGed the lovers of the art to eftimate 
the merit of Poelemburg as highly as they ought; and at 
the fame time advanced the fortune and the reputation of 
that artiit. 

By king Charles I. he was invited to the court of Lon- 
don ; where he painted many curious piétures, for which 
he was nobly recompenfed ; and that monarch endeavoured 
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earneftly to induce him to coitinuein England; but his fond- 
nefs for his own country jrevailed over all other confidera- 
tions, and he returned to Utecht, where he acquired an affluent 
fortune, and lived in univefal efteem. Several very eminent 
artifts procured him to paint the figures in their works, 
particularly Steenwyck and Kierings; and the excellent 
perfpectives of the forner are fometimes rendered {till more 
eftimable by the pencilof Poelemburg. 

The genuine work of this mafter are exceeding fcarce ; 
but his difciple, John Vander Lis, imitated his manner fo fuc-~ 
cefsfully, that the pantings of Lis are very often taken for 
the works of his mifter. Fufeli’s Pilkington. 

POELSBROICK, in Geography, a town of Holland ; 
feven miles S.E.of Gouda. 

POEM, Pogna, womu, a compofition in verfe, of a due 
length and meaure. 

Porms, Carnina, are of various kinds; fome denomi- 
nated from th: perfons who firft invented, or moft ufed 
them ; as the drchilotian, Sapphic, ‘kc. Others from their 
compofition, as the monocolon, confifting of one kind of 
verfe ; dicoln, of two ; and tricolon, of three kinds. Others 
from their entirenefs or deficiency; as brachycataledus, 


~whieh in :very verfe wants two fyllables; catalectus, which 


wants ore; acatale@us, none; and hypercataledus, which 
hath a fillable too much, which, if cut off at the begin- 
ning of the next verfe, the verfe is faid to be Aypermeter. 
(See Acarauectic, &c.) Others are denominated from 
the fubject matter ; as the apobaterion, epibaterion, epinicion, 
epithclamium, genethliac, propemptic, elegiac, fatiric, epicedion, 
cpiteph, threnos or lamentation, encomiaflic, panegyric, foteric, 
lyrz, paftoral, &c. Others from the manner of narration ; 
as exegetic, which relates a thing under the author’s own 
perfon, dramatic, and epic. See each on its proper head, 
Eric, Drama, &c. To thefe may be added, odes, eclogues, 
and idylliums. 

To this head muft alfo be referred feveral other poetical 
compofitions of a lefs ferious kind, which the idly-labour- 
ing vein of little poets has produced into the world, and 
which, though frequently admired by perfons of a low talte, 
are juitly ranked by Mr. Addifon in the clafs of falfe wit. 
Such are the acroftic, enigma, anagram, centochronogram, 
proteus, echo, &c. 

PG@:NITENTES, in the church of Rome, a defigna- 
tion given to heretics, who being admonifhed by the eccle- 
fiaftical judge, have abjured their errors, and given fuffi- 
cient fatisfaction to the bifhop or inquifition, Contfifcation 
of goods is a punifhment common to all heretics ; but if 
they confefs and abjure of their own accord, without being 
formally profecuted, this part of their punifhment is ufually 
remitted. See INQUISITION. 

POEROU, in Natural Hiflory, a name given at Otaheite 
in the South-feas to the hibifcus tiliaceus of Linneus, of 
the bark of which they make. matting, coarfe cloth, and 
ropes and lines from the thicknefs of an inch to the fize 
of a {mall packthread. Hawkefworth’s Voyages, vol. ii. 
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F PQESTUM, in Ancient Geography, called alfo Pofidonia, 
a city of Italy, on a gulf of the fame name, at fome dif- 
tance to the S$. of the mouth of Silarus. Obfcurity hangs 
over, not only the origin, but the general hiftory of this 
city, though it has lett fuch magnificent monuments of 
its exiftence. . According to the learned Mazzochi, Poeftum 
was founded by a colony of Dorians, from Dora, a city 
of Pheenicia. It was firft called Poeftan, or Poftan, which 
in the Pheenician language fignifies Neptune, to whom it 
was dedicated. It was afterwards invaded, and.its primitive 


inhabitants expelled by the Sybarites, which event is fup- 
poled 


\ 


Pofed to have taken place abou 500 see Under 


its new matters Peftum aflume4 the Greek appellation 
«¢ Pofidonia,” of the fame impor\ as its Pheenician name, 
became a place of great opulencé and magnitude, and is 
fuppofed to have extended from be prefent ruins fouth- 
ward to the hill, on which ftands th\ little town ftill called, 
from its ancient deftination, ‘* Acropli.”” The Lucanians 
afterwards expelled the Sybarites, aid checked the pro- 
{perity of Pofidonia, which was in its t\rn deferted, and left 
to moulder away imperceptibly. Vet\ges of it are {till 
vifible all over the plain of Spinazzo\or Saracino: the 
original city then recovered its firft nahe, and not long 
after was taken, and at length colonized ‘by the Romans, 
U.C: 480. From this period Pceftum is hentioned almoft 
folely by the poets, who, from Virgil to Cladian, feem all 
to expatiate with delight amidft its gardens, \nd grace their 
compofition with the bloom, the fweetnefs, and the fer- 
tility of its rofes. But unfortunately the flovery retreats, 
« ViGuria rofaria Pefti,”? feem to have had fey charms in 
the eyes of the Saracens, and, if poffible, fil fewer in 
thofe of the Normans, who, each in their turn,\plundered 
Peeftum, and at length compelled its few remaining inha- 
bitants to abandon their ancient feat, and take fhel\er in the 
mountains. To them “ Capaccio Vecchio” and * Novo” 
are fuppofed to owe their origin: both thefe toyns are 
fituated on the hills: the latter is the refidence of the 
bifhop and chapter of Poeftum. 

The edifices which ftill fubfift owe their origin, as \jt is 
moft reafonably fuppofed, to the Dorians; and their form 
feems to indicate that they are the oldeft {pecimens \ of 
Grecian archite€&ture now in exiftence. In fact, the tem- 
ples of Peeftum, Agrigentum, and Athens, appear to be 
inftances of the commencement, the improvement, and 
the perfection of the Doric order. ‘The firft temple that 
prefents itfelf to the traveller from Naples is the {malleft : 
it confifts of fix pillars at each end, and thirteen at each 
fide, counting tie angular pillars in both direétions. The 
architrave is entire, as are alfo confiderable remains of the 
pediments at the W. and E. ends. The “ cella’? occupied 
more than one-third of the length, and had a portico of 
two rows of columns, the fhafts and capitals of which, now 
overgrown with grafs and weeds, encumber the pavement, 
and almott fill the whole area of the temple. The fecond 
temple has fix columns at each end, and fourteen on each 
fide, including thofe of the angles: the whole entablature 
and pediments are entire. The ‘cella,’ the interior of 
which is adorned by a double row of columns, fupporting 
each another row of {mall pillars, had two entrances, 
one at each end, with a portico formed of two pillars and 
two ante. The whole of the foundation and part of the 
wall of this “cella” ftill remain: under it was a’ vault. 
The third edifice is the largeft: it has nine pillars at the 
ends, and eighteen on the fides, including, as before, the 
angular columns. A row of pillars, extending from the 
middle pillar at one end to the middle pillar at the other, 
divides it into two equal parts, and is confidered as a proof 
that it was not a temple. Some fuppofe it to have been a 
curia, others a bafilica, and others a mere market or ex- 
change. In common to all thefe edifices it may be ob- 
ferved, that they are raifed upon fub{truétions, vifible in all 
the Doric temples of Italy and Sicily, forming three gra- 
dations, intended folely to give due ‘elevation and relievo 
to the fuperftruéture ; that the columns in all rife without 
bafes from the uppermott of thefe degrees ; that thefe co- 
lumns are all fluted between four and five diameters in 
height, and taper as they afcend, about one-fourth ; that 
the capitals are all very flat and prominent ; that the inter- 
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coluyniation is a little more than one diameter; that the 
order and ornaments are in all the fame, and the pediment 
in,allyery low : in fine, that they are all built of a porous 
Hee a light or rather yellow grey, and in many places 
perfonted and worn away. In the open place between the 
firit an fecond temple weré two other large edifices, built 
of the lame fort of itone, and nearly of the Find fize. All 
the tentples ftand in a line, and border a ftreet that ran 
from gae to gate, and divided the town into two, nearly 
equal, pts. A hollow {pace fcooped out in a femicircu- 
lar formfeems to be the traces of a theatre, which lying © 
in front of the temples gives reafon for fuppofing that 
other public buildings might have ornamented the fame fide 
and madejt to corre{pond in grandeur with that oppofite ; 
in which tafe few cities could have furpafled Peeitum in 
{plendid i arse f 

The wals of the town remain in all the circumferences, 


~five at ledt, and in fome places twelve feet high ; they 


are formediof folid blocks of ftone, with towers at inter- 
vals: the achway of one gate only ftands entire his 
rampart endofes’a {pace of nearly four miles in uit 5 
and its extat, with the many towers that rofe at inter-— 
vals, and its elevation of more than forty feet, thew it 
to have beera work of great ftrength and magnificence. - 
Within thefe walls that once encircled a populous and 
fplendid city, now rife one cottage, two farm-houfes, a 
villa, and a church. The remaining {pace is covered with 
thick matted grafs, overgrown with brambles {preading 
over the ruins, or buried under yellow undulating corn, 
A few rofe bufhes, the remnants of the “ biferi rofaria 
Peetfti,” flourih negleéted here and there, and ftill bloflom 
twice a year inMay and December, as if to fupport their 
ancient fame, and juftify the defcriptions of the poets. 
Virgil and Ovid juit mention the Poeftan rofes: Proper- 
tius introduces them as an inftance of mortality: Claudian 
employs them ta grace a complimentary comparifon: Au- 
fonius alone preftnts them in all their beauty and fweetnefs. 


« Vidi Pweftano gauderi rofaria cultu = 
Exoriette novo rofcida Lucifero.” 


Idyll. xxv. 


Amid thefe obje@s and fcenes, rural and ordinary, rife the 
three temples, like the maufoleums of the ruined city, dark, 
filent, and majettic, é 
Peeftum ftands on a fertile plain, bounded on the W. 

by the Tyrrhene fei; about a mile diftant on the S. by 
five hills, in the midit of which Acropoli fits embofomed ; ° 
on the N. by the pay of Salerno and its rugged border ; 
while to the E. the country fwells into two mountains, 
which {till retain their ancient names “ Callimara”? and 
«¢ Cantena,’’ and behind them towers “ Mount Alburnus’’ 


‘with its pointed fummits. A {tream called the * Solofone’? 


flows under the walls, and by f{preading its waters over its 
low borders, and thus producing pools that corrupt in hot 
weather, continues, as in ancient times (fee Strabo, lib. ve) 

to infeét the air, and render Peeftum a dangerous refidence 

in fummer. 

Mr. Watkins has given accurate and minute delineations 
and meafurements of thefe celebrated temples ; and he, as 
well as other travellers, fuppofes, that the pillars of Poeftum - 
were covered with a fort of plafter, or ttucco, which, by” 
its long duration, feems to have acquired the hardnefs and_ 
confiftency, as it certainly has the appearance, of itone. 
Near Peeftum there are four mineral {prings, to which 1s 
afcribed confiderable efficacy in different complaints: from — 
thefe fprings flow as many {treamlets, that form the  fi- 
ume falfo”? which falls into the Solofone clofe to'the walls’ 
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of the city. Beyond the ruins, and feparated from them 
by a little ftream, now called “ Pattena,’’ rifes the hill of 
the Acropoli, which merits the examination of the natu- 
ralift. As the plains that extend for fome way on each 
fide of the Silarus are very thinly inhabited, and at the fame 
time covered with woods and thickets, they are become the 
refort of banditti and outlaws. At the mouth of the Sila- 
) rus is the {cite of the temple of Juno Argiva, of high anti- 
quity, and attributed even to Jafon. Euitace’s Claflical 
Tour through Italy, vol. ii. 7 
POESY, Porsts. See Porrry. 
The word is formed from the Greek woimzic, of oisws 
facio, fabricor, fingo, I make, I frame, I invent. 
Hence alchemy, or the art of making gold, we anciently 
called pocfy, chry/opoefy, Se. 
* POET, Powra, an author who compofes poems or dif- 
*  courfes in verfe. “ 
Cicero relates it as a faying of Democritus and Plato, that 
there could be no good poet fine afflatu furoris, without a 
tinGlure of madnefs; and Ariltotle calls poets exprefsly, 
nic, maniacs, madmen. 
+ Spanheim tells us that the Arab authors are more 
. poetically given than thofe of any other people ; and adds 
that there are more verfes among the. Arabians than among 
all the other hations of the world put together. 

The Greek word qoinrn:, poet, lignifies maker, from 0, 
facio, I make ; whence the poets were anciently alfo called 
Fatifis. "The name they were properly denoted by among 
the Romans, was vares, which fignifies alfo prophet. 

By a law of the emperor Philip, inferted in the Code, 
lib. x. tom. lil. poets are exprefsly excluded from the im 
munities granted the profeffors of all other {ciences. 

~ Homer, Virgil, Milton, and Taffo, are the chief, almoft 
the only, epic poets. Sophocles, Euripides, Shak{peare, 
‘Otway, Corneille, and Racine, are the beft tragic poets. 
Ariftophanes, Menander, Plautus, Terence, Fletcher, John- 
; fon, Moliere, &c. the chief comic poets. Horace, Cowley, 
__*- Malherbe, and Roufleau, excelled as lyric poets. And 
Juvenal, Perfius, Regnier, Boileau, Dryden, and Oldham, 
as fatiric poets. 
Poet Laureat.- See LAuREAT. 
This title, fays Mr. Gibbon, is perpetuated by cuftom, 
: rather* than vanity, in the Englifh court; and he adds, 
; «from Auguitus to Louis, the mufe has too often been 
- falfe and venal; but I much doubt whether any age or 
: court can produce a fimilar eftablifhment of a {hpendiary 
‘ poet, who, in every reign, and at all events, is bound to 
- furnifh, twice a year, a meafure of praife and verfe, fuch as 
may be fung in the chapel, and, I believe, in the prefence 
of the fovereign. I {peak the more freely, as the belt time 
for. abolifhing ‘his ridiculous cuftom, is while the prince is 
aman of virtue, and the poet a man of genius.”? Decl. and 
Fall of the Rom. Emp. vol. xii. 8vo. 1790. 

Port, Provengal. See ProvencaL, and Trousapours. 

Porr’s Cefia, or Poet’s Rofemary, in Botany. See 
Osynis. ’ 

POETICAL, aainrixo:, fomething that relates to poetry 
or poets. In this fenfe we fay, a poetical genius, a poetical 
phrafe, poetical licence, poetical fury, &c. } 

PoericaL Epijile. See Eptsrie, Poetical. 

PorticaL Jujtice, is chiefly ufed in refpect to the drama, 
to denote a diftribution of rewards and punifhments to the 
feveral perfons, at the cataftrophe or clofe of the piece, 

‘anfwerable to the feveral charaéters in which they have 
appeared. See CHARACTER. 

Whatever difficulties and diftrefles the virtuous and in- 
nocent may labour under, and how profperoully foever it 
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may go Witiithe wicked, in the courfe of the piece; the 
poet ufually takes care to give each of them their due 
before he parts with them. But it is controverted whether 
this piece of juitice be indifpenfable, and whether it may 
not be allowed to leave virtue opprefled, and vice 
flourifhing. 

PoETIcAL Language, is that language or ftyle, which 
acquires a peculiar eleyation’ and ardour from the fenti- 
ments of a mind, fuppofed to be animated by fome 
interefting obje& that fires the imagination and engages the 
paflions of the poet ; and this language is very different 
from that mode of expreflion which is natural to the mind 
in its calm ordinary {tate. This language of paffion or 
imagination is formed, moft commonly, into regular numbers ; 
becaufe, though verfitication be, in general, the exterior 
diftinétion of poetry, yet there are fome forms of yerfe fo 
loofe and familiar, as to be hardly diftinguifhable from profe, 
fuch as the verle of Terence’s comedies; and there is alfo 
a {pecies of profe, fo meafured in its cadence, and fo much 
railed in its tone, as to approach very near to poetical num- 
bers, fuch as the Telemachus of Fenelon, and the Englifh ‘ 
tranflation of Offian. The origin and firft ufe of poetical 
language, fays Dr. Lowth, are undoubtedly to be traced into 
the vehement affections of the mind. For what is meant by 
that fingular frenfy of poets, which the Greeks, afcribing 


-to divine infpiration, diftinguifhed by the appellation of 


enthufiafm, but a ftyle and expreflion direétly prompted 
by nature itfelf, and exhibiting the true and exprefs image 
of a mind violently agitated? Hence proceed fudden ex- 
clamations, frequent interrogations, apoftrophes, even to 
inanimate objeéts ; for, to thofe who are violently agitated 
themfelyes, the univerfal nature of things feems under a 
neceflity of being affeGted with fimilar emétions. Every 
impulfe of the mind has not. only a peculiar ftyle and ex- 
preffion, but a certain tone of voice, and a certain gefture 
of the body adapted to it. Some, indeed, not fatisfied with 
that expreffion which language affords, have added to it 
dancing and fong ; and as we know there exifted in the firft 
ages a very ttrict conneétion between thefe arts and that of 
poetry, we may poflibly be indebted to them for the accu- 
rately admeafured verfes and feet, to the end that the 
modulation of the language might accord with the mufic of 
the voice, and the motion of the body. 

Mott languages have their poetical words, which are fel- 
dom, if ever, ufed on other occafions, 'Thefe words are of 
great ufe to the poets, who are thus enabled to raife their 
{tyle and diétion to the poetical chara¢ter with the greater | 
eafe. The French lament the want of fuch appropriate 
words in their language ; from a defeét of which the ftyle 
of their poetry is not fufficiently diftinguifhed from the 
common language. It is too referved, not being allowed 
any boldnefs or flights, but fuch as might pafsin profe. To 
this circumitance is attributed, in a confiderable degree, 
the little fuccefs which their authors have met with in epic 
compolitions. Phrafes alfo, as well as words, which might 
originally have been in common ufe, are now reftriéted to 
poetical compofitions. ‘The language of Homer differs 
materially in the mode of inflexion, the fyntax, and even the 
words, from that which was written and {poken in Greece 
in the days of Socrates; after an interval of 400 years, 
Homer, however, muft have written in a dialeét that was 
intelligible, though not perhaps in familiar ufe at the period 
in which he wrote. Notwithitanding the change that mutt 
haye taken place, during fo long an interval, in the ftyle both 
of difcourfe and writing, the Iliad continued to be the 
ftandard of heroic poetry, and was confidered as affording 


a {pecimen of the moft perfect poetical language ; though 
Arittotle 
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Ariftotle had doubts about the corre& meaning of particular 
expreflions. If Chaucer had ranked fo highly as a poet as 
Homer did, and the Englifh language under Edward III. 
had been as perfeét as the Greek was in the fecond century 
after the Trojan war, his ftyle would probably have been 
the model of poetical language at this day; as Petrarch, 
his contemporary, fets even now the ftandard for the betft 
Italian poets. Many words and phrafes, ufed by Ennius, 
a Latin poet, but not adopted by any profe writer now 
extant, are to be found in Lucretius and Virgil, and by 
them tranfmitted to fucceeding poets. Thefe form part or 
the Roman poetical dialeé&t, which, as the writings of Virgil, 
where it is found in perfection, teftify, was very copious. 
The ftyle of this charming poet is fo different from profe, 
and fo peculiar, that it cannot be analyfed on the common 
principles of Latin grammar; and yet no author can be 
more perfpicuous or more expreflive ; or knew better, ac- 
cording to the judgment of Quintilian, to improve even 
Grecifm, and old words by which he feems to be attached, 
into decoration. 

The poetical diale&t of modern Italy is fo different from 
the profaic, that Petrarch or Taflo can {carcely: be con- 
ftrued by thofe who are well acquainted with the common 
language of that country ; and yet it is not probable that 
Petrarch, whofe works furnifh a ftandard of the Italian 
poetical diGtion, made any material innovations in his native 
tongue. The French poetry, in general, is diftinguifhed 
from profe rather by the rhime and the meafure, than by 
any old or uncommon ‘phrafeology. Neverthelefs, the 
French, on certain fubjeéts, imitate the ityle of their old 
poets, particularly of Marot, and may therefore be faid 
to have a poetical dialeét, though lefs extenfive than that 
of the Italian, or even of the Englifh. The Englifh poetical 
diale& is not charaéterifed. by any peculiarities of inflection, 
nor by any great latitude in the ufe of foreign idioms. 
Words and phrafes, however, occur in Englifh poetry that 
are not to be found in profe writings. Several of them 
will occur to the readers of our poets. The introduétion 
of fuch words and phrafes ferves to render the poetical 
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ftyle more melodious; and when they are known to be 
ancient, more folemn, and by affociation more elegant and 
fublime. The following lines afford a {pecimen of poetical 


words, which no one cam read without perceiving their 
effe& : : : 


« The breezy call of incenfe-breathing morn, , 
The {wallow twittering from the itraw-built fhed, 
The cock’s fhrill clarion, and the echoing horn, 

No more fhall roufe them from their lowly bed.” 


We may add, that tropes and figures ferve very much to 
improve poetical language. They render it more pleafing, 
and greatly contribute to its effet. They fupply the un- 
avoidable defe€ts of common language ; they are alfo fa- 
vourable to delicacy of expreffion ; they promote brevity, 
which, without interfering with perfpicuity, is very pleafing ; 
they give ftrength and energy to language, and make a deep 
and durable impreflion on the mind ; they are the appropriate 
language of emotion and paflion. See Figure and Tropg, 
and each figure under its proper name, as Apoftrophe, - 
bole, and Profopopeia; which fee. The found of wor 
ought alfo to be regarded in poetical language ; con- 
tributes to harmony of compofition, without which no poet 
can be popular. See Verse and Ruyme. 

Porricat Licence. See Licence. 

Porticat Numbers. See NuMBERs. 

PorricaL Réfing and Setting. See Ristnc and Serrine. 
The ancient poets, referring the rifing, &c. of the ftars to 
that of the fun, make three kinds of rifing and fetting, viz. 
cofmical, acronical, and heliacal. 

Porricat Theology. See THEOLOGY. 

POETICS, Poerice, wormzsxn, the doétrine of poetry, or 
the laws and rules of condutting pieces, or compofitions of 
poetry. Ariftotle’s Poeties is a work very highly valued ; 
and M. Dacier’s comment upon it is one of his beft pieces. 
Horace, Vieta, Voflius, and Scaliger, have likewife pub- 
lithed Poetics in Latins the duke of Buckingham in 
Englifh; and Menardiere, Hedelin, and Defpreaux, in 
French. , ‘ f 
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